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INTRODUCTION 


Thk  division  of  the  facalties  of  the  hu- 
man mind  into  Understanding  and  Will*  is 
very  ancient,  and  has  been  very  generally 
adopted ; the  former  comprehending  all 
uur  Spfculatiref  the  latter  all  our  Active 
jM>w'er»--f 

It  i»  evidently  the  intention  of  our  Ma- 
ker, that  man  should  be  an  active  and  not 
merely  a speculative  being.  For  this  pur- 
pose, certain  active  powers  have  been  given 
bini,  limited  indeed  in  many  respects,  but 
suit^  to  his  rank  and  place  in  the  crea- 
tion. 

Our  business  is  to  manage  these  powers, 
by  proposing  to  ourselves  the  best  ends, 
platming  the  most  proper  system  of  con- 
duct that  is  in  our  power,  and  executing  it 
with  industry  and  /.eal.  This  is  true  wis- 
d4)in ; this  U the  very  intention  of  our 
being. 

Everything  virtuous  and  praiseworthy 
must  lie  in  the  right  use  of  our  power ; 
everything  vicious  and  blameablo  in  the 
abuse  of  it>  What  is  not  within  the  sphere 

• Soe  above,  ji.  2V?,  a,  note  t. 

Tbe  diruion  of  the  power*  iofo  fhoee  of  ihe  Vn.  ■ 
derrl4tn(iinij  and  tho»c  of  the  IViJJ,  verjr  objertinn. 
able.  It  k»,  aa  I have  before  nb^en’ed,  taken  from  the 
PeriiMtetic  diittnction  of  theae  into  gnoMtic  or  rn/ni. 
hre,  aiKl  orcctic  or  app^tfnt ; but  the  original  divUion 
la  far  preferable  tc  the  borrowed  j for,  in  the  flrat 
pla-^,  the  term  Vndrrstututing  uvunlljr  arwl  profterly 
denote^only  a part^lhe  higher par*~of  the entrn it ive 
facuUie*.  ar>d  U then  excluaive  of  acnae,  linaglnanon, 
memory,  Ac.,  which  it  i*  now  lntend-«l  to  include. 
In  the  avcond  place,  the  term  WUl  la  bIho  ttauaHy 
and  properly  limited  to  our  higher  appetenc-ea,  or 
rational  tUterrainationi,  a«o(>paaed  to  our  lower  ap. 

■ •etencie*.  or  irralionai  dcfirea,  which  la«t,  however, 
it  it  here  employed  to  comprehend.  In  the  third  j 
place,  both  the  original  and  borrowed  diviaiona  are  I 
im|>roper,  inaamuch  ma  they  either  exclude  or  impro. 
twily  include  a third  great  claat  mental  ph«ncu 
inena--4hc  phenomena  of  FeWmo.— H. 

t The  diatnbutian  of  our  uowera  into  5y)cc*M/d/iiv 
and  Actiee,  la  alaovery  ol^  ctionabtc.  Indejicndeiitly 
of  the  ottlection  common  to  it  with  that  Into  the  | 
power*  o(  (he  undentanding  and  the  power*  of  the  | 
will— that  the  FerUngt  are  excluded  or  improperly 
Included— it  la  liable  to  objection*  pfculiar  to  itaelf.  i 
In  the  Aral  place,  Speculation,  or  7V^,  It  a certain 
kind  or  certain  ai»plication  of  k o-vle«lge:  thereiore,  * 
Speeutation  la  not  a proper  term  bv  which  to  denote  I 
the  cognitive  o^ierationa  In  generaiL  In  the  aecond 
PUm,  ioecuUtUon  and  knoteUtipe  are  not  oppoted  to 
rurfMm,  but  to  proehVv  or  doing,  or,  at  it  ta  Vieat  ex- 
iwetaed  In  Oc  man,  das  /iandetn,  ^/vcu/tiftce  powers 
ought  no*,  therefore  to  have  been  oppoerd  to  active. 
In  the  third  place,  the  dtatlnction  of  netuv  power*  la 
In  itielf  vicioua,  becauae  it  doca  not  diKinguUh,  or 
di»tlngui«hes  wrongly,  defier  la  opposed  totnaetive/ 
but  It  I*  not  here  Intended  to  be  said,  that  the  cogni. 
tire  powers  are  inactive  ; but  merely  that  the  action 
of  the  powers  of  aiipetcnry  is  different  in  kind  from 
the  aettoM  of  ihe  imwers  of  knowledge,  '^e  term 
aeiiiY  does  not,  tlurrfore,  express  what  wai  meant, 
or  ri'her  doe*  express  what  was  nui  mea'it.  It  is  to 
he  obaerveri,  however,  (hat  the  Knglish  language  is 
very  defective  in  terms  requUite  to  denote  the  dia* 
(inrtions  m queatioii.— H. 

r'-‘j 


of  oar  power  cannot  be  imputed  to  us  either 
for  blamo  or  praise.  These  are  self-evi- 
dent truths,  to  which  every  onprejudiced 
mind  yields  an  immediate  and  invincible 
assent,  [2] 

Knowledge  derives  its  value  from  this, 
tliat  it  enlarges  our  power,  and  directs  us 
in  the  application  of  it.  For,  in  the  right 
employment  of  our  active  power  consists  all 
the  honour,  dignity,  and  worth,  of  a man, 
and,  in  the  abuse  and  perversion  of  it,  all 
vice,  corruption,  and  depravity. 

We  are  distinguished  from  the  brute  ani- 
mals, not  less  by  our  active  tlian  by  our 
speculativo  powers. 

The  brutes  are  stimulated  to  various  ac- 
tions by  their  instincts,  by  their  appetites, 
by  their  passions.  But  they  seem  to  be 
necessarily  determined  by  the  strongest  im- 
pulse, without  any  capacity  of  self-govern- 
ment. Therefore  we  do  not  blame  them 
for  what  they  do  ; nor  have  we  any  rea.son 
to  think  that  they  blame  themselves.  They 
may  bo  trained  up  by  discipline,  but  cannot 
be  governed  by  law.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  they  have  the  conception  of  a law,  or 
of  its  obligation. 

Man  is  capable  of  acting  from  motives  of 
a higher  nature.  He  perceives  a dignity  and 
worth  in  one  course  of  conduct,  a demerit 
and  turpitude  in  another,  which  brutes 
have  not  the  capacity  to  discern. 

He  perceives  it  to  be  his  duty  to  act  tlie 
worthy  and  the  honourable  part,  whether 
his  appetites  and  passions  incite  him  to  it 
or  to  the  contrary.  When  be  sacrifices 
the  gratification  of  the  strongest  appetites 
or  passions  to  duty,  this  is  so  far  from  di- 
minishing the  merit  of  his  conduct,  that  it 
greatly  increases  it,  and  afi’ords.  upon  re- 
fiection,  an  inward  satisfaction  and  triumph, 
of  which  brute-animals  are  not  susceptible. 
When  he  acts  a contrary  part,  he  has  a 
consciousness  of  demerit,  to  which  they  are 
no  loss  strangers.  [31 

Since,  therefore,  the  active  powers  of 
man  make  so  important  a part  of  his  con. 
Btitution,  and  distinguish  him  so  eminently 
from  his  fellow-animals,  they  deserve  no 
less  to  be  the  subject  of  philosophical  dis- 
quisition than  his  intellectual  powers. 

A just  knowledge  of  our  powers,  whether 
intellectual  or  active,  is  so  far  of  real  im- 
portance to  us,  as  it  aids  us  in  the  exer- 
cise of  them.  And  every  man  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  to  act  pro{>crly  is  mud) 
more  valuable  th.an  to  think  justly  or  rea 
wn  acutely*.  [4] 
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CHAPTER  1. 

or  THE  NOTION  or  ACTIVE  POWER. 

To  consider  gravely  what  is  meant  by 
Active  Fotcety  may  seem  altogether  uniie* 
cessary,  and  to  be  mere  trilling.  It  is  nut 
a term  of  art,  but  a common  word  in  our 
language,  used  every  day  in  discourse,  eveu 
by  the  vulgar.  We  find  words  of  the  same 
meaning  in  all  other  languages  ; and  thc're 
is  no  reason  to  think  tlua  it  is  nut  perfectly 
understood  by  all  men  who  understand  the 
English  language. 

1 believe  ail  this  is  true,  and  that  an 
attempt  to  explain  a word  so  well  under- 
stood, and  to  bliew  that  it  has  a meauiug, 
requires  an  apology'. 

The  apology  is,  'Fliat  this  term,  so  well 
understo^  by  the  vulgar,  has  been  darkened 
by  pbiiosuphers,  who,  in  this  as  in  many 
other  iiiAtances,  have  found  great  difficult 
ties  about  a thing  which,  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, seems  pertectly  clear. 

This  has  been  the  more  easily  effected, 
because  Power  is  a thing  so  much  of  its  owu 
kind,  aud  so  simple  in  its  nature,  as  not  to 
admit  of  a logical  definition,  [fi] 

It  is  well  known  tliat  there  are  many 
things  perfectly  understood,  aud  of  which 
we  have  clear  aud  distinct  conceptions, 
which  cannot  be  logically  defined.  No  man 
ever  attempted  to  define  maguitudo ; yet 
there  is  no  word  whose  meaning  is  more 
distinctly  or  mure  generally  understood. 
Weeannut  give  a logical  definition  of  thought, 
of  duration,  of  number,  or  of  moiion. 

When  men  attempt  to  define  such  things, 
they  give  no  light  They  may  give  a synony- 
mous word  or  phrase,  but  it  will  prubiu 
bly  be  a worse  for  a better.  If  they  will 
define,  the  definition  will  either  be  grounded 
upon  a b)*pothesis,  or  it  will  darken  the 
subject  rather  than  throw  light  upon  it. 


The  Aristotelian  definitionof  motion— that 
it  is  “ Avtus  euUs  m pot  nfia,  qualenUM  im 
putentin^**  has  been  justly  censured  by  mo* 
dem  philosophers  ;*  ) et  1 think  it  is  matched 
by  what  a celebrat^  modem  philosopher 
has  given  us,  as  the  most  accurate  definition 
of  belief..- to  wit,  “ That  it  U a lively  idea 
related  to  or  assocLiU'd  with  a present  im- 
presbion.*'  (“  Treatise  of  Iluiiiau  Nature,** 
vol  i.  p.  172.)  **  Memory,**  according  to 

the  same  philosopher,  **  is  the  faculty  by 
w hich  we  repeat  our  impre»«ions,  so  as  that 
they  retain  a considerable  degree  of  their 
first  vivacity,  and  are  somewhat  internio- 
diaie  betwixt  an  idea  and  an  impression.** 

Euclid,  if  his  editors  have  not  done  him 
injustice,  has  attempted  to  define  a right 
line,  to  difine  unity,  ratio,  and  number. 
But  these  definitions  are  good  fur  nothing. 
We  may  indeed  suspect  them  not  to  be 
Euclid's ; because  they  are  never  once 
quoted  in  the  Elements,  and  are  of  no  use. 

1 shall  not  therefore  attempt  to  define 
Active  Power,  that  1 may  not  be  liable  to 
the  same  censure  ; but  shall  offer  some  ob- 
serva  ions  that  may  lead  us  to  attend  to  tlie 
conc^tion  w e-hav«  of  it  in  our  own  minds. 

1. 'Tower  is  nut  an  object  of  any  of  our  ) 
external  senses,  nor  even  an  (jbjcct  of  con- 
sciousness. [7] 

That  it  is  not  seen,  nor  heard,  nor  touched, 
nor  tasted,  nor  smelt,  needs  110  proof.  That 
we  are  not  conscious  of  it,  in  the  proper 
seiiHe  of  that  word,  will  be  no  less  evident, 
if  we  retlect,  that  consciousness  is  that 
power  of  the  mind  by  which  it  has  an  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  its  owu  operations* 
Power  is  nut  an  o(>eratiuii  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  no  object  of  consciousness.  In- 
deed, every  o|>eration  of  the  mind  is  the 
exertion  of  some  power  of  the  mind ; but 

• Whether roajr  be  dUputed.— H. 

t Inetfrukch  a«  bjr  conM  iouinr*i,  Ke>d  mcerM  out 
ioiiDCdiate  naernai  exptrifnet,  he  U riRlu.— H. 

[5-:] 
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we  arc  conscious  of  the  operation  only — the* 
power  lies  behind  the  scene ; and,  though 
wo  may  justly  infer  the  power  from  the 
operation,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
inferring  is  not  the  province  of  consciouso 
ness,  but  of  reason. 

1 acknowledge,  therefore,  that  our  haring 
any  conception  or  idea  of  power  is  repug- 
nant to  Mr  Locke's  theory,  that  all  our 
simple  ideas  are  got  either  by  the  external 
senses,  or  by  conseiousneaa.  Both  cannot 
be  true.  Mr  Hume  perceived  this  repug- 
nancy, and  consistently  maintained,  that 
we  have  no  idea  of  power.  Mr  Locke  did 
not  perceive  it.  If  he  had,  it  might  have 
led  him  to  suspect  his  theory ; for  when 
theory  is  repugnant  to  fact,  it  is  easy  to 
see  which  ought  to  yield.  I am  conscious 
that  1 have  a coticepiion  or  idea*  of  power ; 
but,  strictly  speaking,  1 am  not  conscious 
that  I have  power, 

1 shall  have  occasion  to  shew,  that  we 
have  very  early,  from  our  constitution,  a 
conviction  or  belief  of  some  degree  of  active 
poVrer  in  ourselves.  This  belief,  however, 
is  not  consciousness  — for  we  may  be  deceived 
in  it ; but  the  testimony  of  consciousness 
cun  never  deceive.  Thus,  a man  who  is 
I struck  with  aj^lsy  in  the  night,  commonly 
know's  not  tluit  he  lias  lo'^t  the  pow’er  of 
speech  till  he  attempts  to  speak  : he  knows 
/lot  whether  he  can  move  his  hands  and 
arms  till  he  makes  the  trial ; and  if,  with- 
out making  trial,  he  consults  his  conscious- 
ness ever  so  attentively,  it  will  give  him  no 
information  a huthcr  he  has  lost  these  powers, 
or  still  retains  them.  [8] 

From  this  we  roust  conclude,  that  the 
powers  we  have  are  not  an  object  of  con- 
sciousness, though  it  would  be  foolish  to 
censure  this  way  of  speaking  in  popular 
discourse,  which  requires  not  accurate  at- 
tention to  the  different  provinces  of  our 
%’ariuu8  faculties.  The  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness is  always  unerring,  nor  was  it 
ever  called  in  (|uestion  by  the  greatest 
sceptics,  ancient  or  modem. 

2.  A sreowi  obser\*ation  i»— That,  as  there 
are  some  things  of  which  we  hare  a direct^ 
and  others  of  which  ve  have  only  a rela- 
conception ; Power  belongs  to  the 
latter  class. 

As  this  distinction  is  overlooked  by  most 
writers  in  logic,  I shall  beg  leave  to  illus- 
trate it  a little,  and  then  shall  apply  it  to 
the  present  subject. 

Of  some  things,  we  know  what  they  are 
in  themselves : our  conception  of  such 
things  1 call  direct.  Of  otlier  things,  we 


• It  wouM  have  hren  better  kf  Rekd  bad  abatained 
from  the  term  idea  in  th>«  relation,  or  irtdeed  alto. 
K«thrr.  HiewonlnoMoswouklbehereprefirrable.— it. 

* 1'he  word  niatire  U here  again  ifii{»rnf>erlr  used. 
If  not  ail  out  knowledge  relativi'f  It  wimld  be  bct'cr 
to  taj  dirffi  and  imlireft,  or  immiduiU  and  nutituU. 
See  ahnve,  p.  luUc  *.>— H. 
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know  nut  what  they  are  in  themselves,  but 
only  tliat  they  have  certain  properties  or 
attributes,  or  certain  relations  to  other 
things : of  these  our  conception  is  only 

To  illustrate  this  by  some  examples  t— 
In  tile  university  library,  1 call  for  the 
book,  press  L, shelf  10,  No.  10;  thelibrary- 
keeper  must  have  such  a conception  of  the 
book  1 want  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  it 
from  ten  thousand  that  arc  under  his  care. 
But  what  conoeption  does  he  fonn  of  it 
from  my  words  ? They  inform  him  neither 
of  the  author,  nor  the  subject,  nor  the  lan- 
guage, nor  the  size,  nor  the  binding,  but 
only  of  its  mark  and  place.  His  concep- 
tion of  it  is  merely  relative  to  these  circum- 
stances ; yet  this  relative  notion  enables 
him  to  distinguish  it  from  every  other  book 
in  the  library. 

There  are  other  relative  notions  that  arc 
not  taken  from  accidental  relations,  as  in 
the  example  just  now  mentioned,  but  from 
qualities  or  attributes  essential  to  the  thing. 

l**!  . . 

Of  this  kind  are  our  notions  both  of  body 
and  mind.  What  is  body  ? It  is,  say 
philosophers,  that  vrhtcli  is  extended,  solid, 
and  divisible.  Says  the  querist.  I do  not 
ask  what  the  properties  of  body  are,  but 
what  is  the  thing  itself;  let  me  drst  know 
directly  what  body  is,  and  then  consider 
its  properties  ? To  this  demand,  I am 
afraid  the  ((ucrist  will  meet  with  no  satisfac- 
tory answer ; because  our  notion  of  body  is 
not  direct  but  relative  to  its  qualitic'S.  We 
know  that  it  is  something  extended,  solid, 
and  divisible,  and  we  know  no  more. 

Again,  if  it  should  be  asked,  Wliat  is 
mind  P It  is  tliat  which  thinks.  I ask 
not  what  it  does,  or  what  its  operations  are, 
but  what  it  is.  To  this  1 can  find  no 
answer  ; our  notion  of  mind  being  not 
direct,  but  relative  to  its  operations,  as  our 
notion  of  body  is  relative  to  its  qualities. 

There  are  even  many  of  the  qualities  of 
body,  of  which  we  have  only  a relative  con- 
oeption. What  is  heat  in  a body  ? It  is 
a quality  which  affects  the  sense  of  touch 
in  a certain  way.  If  you  want  to  know, 
not  how  it  affects  the  sense  of  touch,  but 
what  it  is  in  itself— ’this,  1 confess,  1 know 
nut.  My  conception  of  it  is  not  direct,  but 
relative  to  the  effect  it  has  upon  bodies. 
The  notions  we  liave  of  all  those  qualities 
which  Mr  Locke  calls  secondary,  and  of 
those  be  calls  powers  of  bodies— such  as  the 
(Kiwer  of  the  magnet  to  attract  iron,  or  of 
tire  to  bunt  wood — are  relative. 

Having  given  examples  of  things  of  which 
oor  conception  is  only  relative,  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention  some  oi  which  it  is  direct. 
Of  this  kind,  are  all  the  primary  qualities  of 


* See  preceding  note. -"-R 
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bod^r — figure,  extension,  solidity,  liArdneHs, 
Huidity,  and  the  like.  Of  these  we  have  a 
direct  and  immediate  knowledge  from  our 
henses.  To  this  class  belong  also  all  tlie 
operations  of  mind  of  which  we  are 
scious.  I know  wliat  thought  is,  what 
memory,  what  a purpose,  what  a promise. 
[10! 

There  are  some  things  of  which  we  can 
have  both  a direct  and  a relative  conception. 
1 can  directly  conceive  ten  thousand  men, 
or  ten  thousand  pounds,  because  both  are 
objects  of  sense,  and  may  be  seen.  But, 
whether  I sec  such  an  object,  or  directly 
Conceive  it,  my  notion  of  it  is  indistinct : it 
is  only  that  of  a great  multitude  of  men, 
or  of  a great  heap  of  money  ; and  a small 
addition  or  diminution  makes  no  perceptible 
change  in  the  notion  I form  in  this  way. 
But  1 can  form  a relative  notion  of  the 
same  number  of  men  or  of  pounds,  by  at« 
tending  to  the  relations  which  this  number 
has  to  other  numbers,  greater  or  lesa  Tlien 
I perceive  that  the  relative  notion  is  distinct 
and  scientific ; for  the  addition  of  a single 
man,  or  a single  pound,  or  even  of  a penny, 
is  easily  perceived. 

In  like  manner,  I can  form  a direct  notion 
of  a polygon  of  a thousand  equal  sides  and 
equal  angles.  This  direct  notion  cannot  be 
more  distinct,  when  conceived  in  the  mind, 
than  that  which  I get  by  sight,  when  the 
object  is  before  roe  ; and  I find  it  so  indis- 
tinct, that  it  has  the  same  appearance  to  my 
eye,  or  to  my  direct  conception,  as  a poly- 
gon of  a tbuueaud  and  one,  or  of  nine  hund- 
red and  ninety-nine  sides.  But,  when  I 
form  a relative  couccptit>n  of  it,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  relation  it  bears  to  polygons  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  sides,  my  no;  ion 
of  it  becomes  distinct  and  scientific,  and  I 
' can  demonstrate  the  properties  by  which  it 
is  distinguishe<l  from  all  other  polygons.* 
From  these  insUAiceK,  it  appears  that  our 
relative  conceptions  of  things  are  nut  always 
less  distinct,  nor  less  fit  materials  for  accu- 
rate reasoning  than  those  that  an-  direct ; 
and  that  the  contrary  may  happen  in  a 
remarkable  degree. 

Our  conception  of  |>ower  is  relative  to  its 
exertions  or  effects.  Power  is  one  thing ; 
iU  exertion  U another  thing.  It  is  true, 
there  can  be  no  exertion  without  power; 
but  there  may  be  power  that  is  not  exerted. 
Thus,  a man  may  have  power  to  speak 
when  he  is  silent ; he  may  have  power  to 
rise  and  walk  when  he  sits  still.  [11 J 

But,  though  it  be  one  thing  to  speak,  and 
another  to  have  the  power  of  speaking,  I 
apprehend  we  conceive  of  the  power  a« 
something  which  has  a certain  relation  to 
the  effect.  And  of  every  power  we  form 


• riiwraampleof  tli«  Pdjgon  If  taken  froos  Dr* 
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our  notion  by  the  effect  svhicli  it  is  able  to 
produce. 

3.  It  is  evident  that  Power  is  a guftli/p, 
and  cannot  exist  without  a subject  to  w'hich 
it  belonga 

That  power  may  exist  without  any  being 
or  subject  to  which  that  power  may  be  at- 
tributed, is  an  absurdity,  sliocking  to  every 
man  of  common  understanding. 

It  is  a quality  which  may  he  varied,  not 
only  in  degree,  but  also  in  kind ; and  we 
distinguish  both  the  kinds  and  degrees  by 
the  effects  wliich  they  are  able  to  pro- 
duce. 

Thus  a power  to  fly,  and  a power  to  rea- 
son, are  different  kinds  of  power,  their 
effects  being  different  in  kind.  But  a power 
to  carry  one  hundred  weight,  and  a power 
to  carry  two  hundred,  are  diJffereDt  degrees 
of  the  same  kind. 

4.  We  cannot  conclude  the  want  of  power 
from  its  not  being  exerted ; nor  from  the 
exertion  of  a less  degree  of  power,  can  we 
conclude  that  there  is  no  greater  degree  in 
the  subject.  Thus,  though  a man  on  a 
particular  occasion  said  notliing,  we  cannot 

: conclude  from  that  circumstance,  that  he 
^ had  not  the  power  of  speech  ; nor  from  a 
man's  carrying  ten  pound  weight,  can  we 
conclude  that  he  had  not  power  to  carry 
twenty. 

6.  There  are  some  qualities  that  have  a 
contrary^  others  tliat  have  not : Power  is  a 
quality  of  the  latter  kind. 

Vice  is  contrary  to  virtue,  misery  to 
happiness,  hatred  to  love,  negation  to  affirm- 
ation ; but  there  is  no  contrary  to  power.  ^ 
Weakness  or  impotence  are  defects  or  pri- 
vations of  powcr»  but  not  contraries  to  it 
[12] 

If  what  has  been  said  of  power  be  easily 
understood,  and  readily  assented  to,  by  all 
who  understand  our  language,  as  I believe 
it  is,^^-e  may  from  this  justly  conclude,  That 
we  have  a distinct  notion  of  power,  and  may 
reason  about  it  with  understanding,  though 
we  can  give  no  logical  definition  of  it. 

If  power  were  a thing  of  which  we  have 
no  idea,  as  some  philosophers  have  taken 
much  pains  to  prove—that  is,  if  power  were 
a word  without  any  meaning— wc  couM 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  an>  thing  concerning 
it  with  understanding.  We  should  have 
equal  reason  to  say  that  it  is  a substance, 
as  tlial  it  is  a quality  ; that  it  docs  not  admit 
of  degrees  o.h  that  it  d<>es.  If  the  under- 
■ standing  immediately  assents  to  one  of  these 
assertions,  and  revolts  from  the  contrar}', 
we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  tlmt  we 
put  80M1C  meaning  upon  the  word  pf.wer — 
tiiat  is,  that  wo  have  some  idea  of  it.  And 
it  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  tliis  conclusion, 
that  I have  enumerated  so  many  obvious 
thinn  concerning  it. 

The  term  acrier  potter  is  used,  I conceive. 
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to  difttInguLsh  it  from  speenUititsc  powers.* 
As  aU  langUAges  distinguish  action  from 
speeulatioD,  the  same  diiltinction  is  applied 
to  the  powers  by  which  they  are  produced. 
The  powers  of  seeing,  hearing,  remembering, 
distinguishing,  judging,  reasoning,  are  spe- 
culative powers  ; the  power  of  executing  any 
work  of  art  or  labour  is  active  power. 

There  are  many  things  related  to  power, 
in  such  a manner  that  we  can  have  no  no- 
tion of  them  if  we  have  none  of  power.  [13] 

The  exertion  of  active  power  we  call 
action  and,  as  every  action  produces  some 

change,  so  every  change  must  be  caused  by 
some  exertion,  or  by  the  cessation  of  some 
exertion  of  power.  That  which  produces 
a change  by  the  exertion  of  its  power  we 
Call  die  cause  of  that  cluinge ; and  the 
change  produced,  tho  effect  of  that  cause* 

When  one  being,  by  its  active  power, 
produces  any  change  upon  another,  the  last 
is  said  to  be  pastivey  or  to  be  acted  upon. 
Thus  we  see  that  action  and  passion,  cause 
and  effect,  exertion  and  operation,  have 
such  a relation  to  active  power,  that,  if  it 
be  understood,  they  are  understood  of  con- 
sequence ; but  if  power  be  a word  without 
any  meaning,  all  those  words  which  are  re- 
lated to  it,  must  be  words  without  any  mean- 
ing. They  are,  however,  common  words  in 
our  language;  and  equivalent  words  luive 
always  been  common  in  all  languages. 

It  would  be  very  strange  indeed,  if  man- 
kind liad  always  used  these  words  so  fami- 
liarly, without  perceiving  that  they  had  no 
meaning  ; and  that  this  discovery  should 
have  b^n  first  made  by  a philosopher  of 
the  present  ago. 

With  equal  reason  it  might  be  maintain- 
ed, that  though  there  are  words  in  all  lan- 
guages to  express  sight,  and  words  to  sig- 
nify the  various  colours  which  are  objects 
of  sight ; yet  that  all  mankind,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  had  been  blind,  and 
never  had  an  idea  of  sight  or  of  colour.  But 
tliere  are  no  absurdities  so  gross  as  those 
which  philosophers  have  advanced  con- 
cerning ideas. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TUB  SAMS  srRJBCT 

Thbrb  are,  I believe,  no  abstract  no- 
tions, that  are  to  be  found  more  early,  or 
more  universally,  in  tho  minds  of  men,  than 
those  of  acting  and  being  arted  upon.  Every 
child  that  understands  the  distinction  be- 

* No:  frotn  passit'c  P ver  ^ sbere, 
nets  t,sr>d  beJow,  p.  note  • — H. 

t Alto  operation  and  energp  {Uifyum,  the  beine  In 
work.)  Energy  is  ofteti  ignoranilT  nt^  in  KiiKiUh 
for  force.  In  L«rin,  ^ncUo,  /imetio  munerit,  cor. 
rrt|ioncU  tonperal>o«i  or  perrormance ; with  ut^ric* 
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tween  striking  and  being  struck,  niiutt  luive 
the  conception  of  action  and  passion.  [14] 

We  find  accordingly,  that  there  is  no  Ian* 
guage  so  imperfect  but  that  it  lias  active 
and  passive  verl)s  and  participles  ; the  one 
signifying  some  kind  of  action  ; the  other  be- 
ing acted  upon.  This  distinction  enters 
into  the  original  contexture  of  all  lan- 
guages. 

Active  verbs  have  a form  and  construc- 
tion pro))cr  to  themselves ; passive  verbs  a 
different  form  and  a different  construction. 
Ill  all  languages,  the  nominative  to  an  ac- 
tive verb  is  the  agent ; the  thing  acted  up- 
on is  put  in  an  oblique  case.  In  passive 
verbs,  the  thing  acted  upon  is  the  nomina- 
tive, and  the  agent,  if  expressed,  must  be 
in  an  oblique  case ; as  iu  this  example — 
Raphael  drew  the  Cartoons  ; the  Carloom 
were  drawn  by  Raphael, 

Every  distinction  which  we  find  in  the 
structure  of  all  languages,  must  have  been 
familiar  to  those  who  framed  the  languages 
at  first,  and  to  all  who  speak  them  with 
understanding. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  argument, 
taken  from  the  structure  of  language,  in  the 
use  of  active  and  passive  verbs,  that  active 
verbs  are  not  always  used  to  denote  an  ac- 
tion, nor  is  the  nominative  before  an  ac- 
tive verb,  conceived  in  all  cases  to  be  an 
agent,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word  ; that 
there  are  many  passive  verbs  which  liave  an 
active  signification,  and  active  verbs  which 
have  a passive.  From  these  facts,  it  may  be 
thought  a just  conclusion,  that,  in  contriv- 
ing the  different  forms  of  active  and  passive 
verbs,  and  their  different  construction,  men 
have  not  been  governed  by  a regard  to  any 
distinction  between  action  and  passion,  but 
by  chance,  or  some  accidental  cause.  [15] 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  the  fact  on 
which  it  is  founded  must  bo  admitted ; but 
I think  the  conclusion  not  justly  drawn 
from  it,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  It  sceina  contrary  to  reason  to  attri 
bute  to  chance  or  accident  what  is  subject 
to  rules,  even  though  there  may  bo  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  The  exceptions  may,  in 
such  a case,  be  attributed  to  accident,  but 
the  rule  cannot  Tfiere  is  perhaps  hardly 
anything  in  language  so  general  as  not  to 
admit  of  exceptions.  It  cannot  be  denied 
to  be  a general  rule,  that  verbs  and  parti- 
ciples have  an  active  and  a passive  voice ; 
and,  as  this  is  a general  rule,  not  in  one 
language  only,  but  in  all  the  languages  ae 
arc  acquainted  with,  it  shews  evidently  that 
men,  in  the  earliest  stages,  and  in  all  periods 
of  society,  have  distinguished  action  from 
passiom 

2.  It  is  to  l>e  observed,  that  the  forma  of 
language  are  often  applied  to  purposes  dif- 
ferent from  those  for  which  they  were  ori 
ginalty  intended.  The  varieties  of  a Ian* 
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gua^,  even  the  moet  perfect,  can  never  be 
made  equal  to  all  the  variety  of  human 
conceptions  The  forms  and  modifications 
of  language  must  be  confined  within  certain 
limita,  that  they  may  not  exceed  the  capa- 
city of  human  memory.  Therefore,  in  all 
languages,  there  mu»<t  be  a kind  of  frugality 
used,  to  make  one  form  of  expression  serve 
many  different  pur|>oses,  like  Sir  Hudibraa* 
dagger,  which,  though  made  to  stab  or 
break  a head,  was  put  to  many  other  uses. 
Many  examples  might  be  produced  of  this 
frugality  in  language.  Thus,  the  Latins 
and  Greeks  had  five  or  six  cases  of  nouns, 
to  express  the  various  relations  that  one 
thing  could  bear  to  another  * The  geni- 
tive case  must  have  bt*en  at  first  Intended 
to  express  some  one  capital  relation,  such 
as  that  of  possession  or  of  property  ; but  it 
would  bo  very  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the 
relations  which,  in  the  progress  of  language, 
it  was  used  to  express.  The  same  observ- 
ation  nuw  bo  applied  to  other  cases  of 
nouns.  fl6] 

The  slightest  similitude  or  analogy  Is 
thought  sufficient  to  justify  the  oxtcimion 
of  a form  of  speech  beyond  its  proper  mean- 
ing, whenever  the  language  does  not  afford 
a more  proper  form.  In  the  moods  of 
verl>s,  a few  of  those  which  occur  most  fre- 
quently are  distingui-hud  by  dilferent  fonns, 
and  these  are  mat'e  to  supply  all  the  forms 
th.at  are  wanting.  The  saiiio  observation 
may  W a]>plied  to  what  is  called  tlie  rof«rv 
of  verbs.  An  active  and  a passive  are  the 
capital  ones ; some  langnagiii  have  more, 
but  no  language  so  many  os  to  answer  to 
all  the  v.iriations  of  hutnan  thought.  Wc 
cannot  always  coin  new  tine's,  ami  there- 
fore must  use  some  one  or  other  of  those 
that  are  to  l>e  found  in  the  language, 
though  at  first  intended  for  another  pur- 
pose. 

3.  A third  observation  in  answer  to  the 
objection  is,  that  we  can  |>oint  out  a cause 
of  the  fretpient  misupplicatiun  of  active 
verbs,  to  things  which  have  no  proper  acti- 
vity->a  cause  which  extends  to  the  greater 
part  of  such  mtsapplications,  and  which 
confirms  the  account  .1  have  given  of  the 
proper  intention  of  active  and  passive 
verbs. 

As  there  is  no  principle  that  appears  to 
be  more  universally  acknowkdged  by  man- 
kind, from  the  first  dawn  of  reason,  than 
that  every  change  w*e  olwerv’e  in  nature 
must  have  a cause ; so  this  is  no  sooner 
perceived,  than  there  arises  in  the  human 
mind  a strong  desire  to  know  the  causes  of 
those  clianges  that  fall  within  our  observa- 


• The  Santcrit,  If  t rtcolIvcLhaa  tm.  l*huB,  while 
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tion,  Felix  qui  polu'i  rerum  coffnoserre 
earn  '§,  is  the  voice  of  nature  in  all  men. 
Nor  is  there  anything  that  more  early 
distinguishes  the  rational  from  the  brute 
creation,  than  this  avidity  to  know  the 
causes  of  things,  of  which  1 see  no  sign  in 
brute-animals.  [17] 

It  must  surely  be  admitted,  tliat,  in  those 
periods  wherein  languages  are  formed,  mon 
are  but  poorly  furnished  for  carrying  on 
this  investigation  with  success.  We  see 
that  the  experience  of  thousands  of  years  is 
necessary  to  bring  men  into  the  right  track 
in  this  investigation,  if  indeed  they  can  }’et 
be  said  to  be  brought  into  it.  What  innu- 
merable errors  rude  ages  must  fall  into 
with  regard  to  causes,  from  impatience  to 
judge,  and  inability  to  judge  right,  we  may 
conjecture  fn)m  reason,  and  may  see  from 
experience ; which  I think  it  is  evi- 

dent, that,  supposing  active  verbs  to  have 
been  originally  intended  to  express  what  is 
properly  cal)^  action,  and  their  nomina- 
tives to  express  the  agent ; yet,  in  the  rude 
and  barbarous  state  wherein  languages  are 
funned,  there  must  l)e  innumerable  misap- 
plications of  such  verbs  and  nominatives, 
and  many  things  spoken  of  as  active  which 
have  no  real  activity. 

To  this  wo  may  add,  that  it  is  a general 
prejudice  of  our  early  years,  and  of  rude 
nations,  when  wc  ptTceivc  an^lhing  to  be 
changed,  and  do  not  {>erceivc  any  other 
thing  which  we  can  Ix'lievc  to  be  the  cause 
of  that  change,  to  impute  It  to  the  thing 
itself,  and  conceive  it  to  lx;  active  and  ani- 
inatcHl,  so  far  as  to  have  the  jM)wer  of  prf>- 
ducitig  that  change  in  itself.  Hence,  to  a 
cliild,  or  to  a savage,  all  nature  seems  to  he 
animated;  the  sea,  the  earth,  tlic  air,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  rivers,  fountains  and 
groves,  are  conceived  to  be  active  and  ani- 
mated beings.  As  this  is  a sentiment 
natural  to  man  in  his  rude  state,  it  has,  on 
that  account,  even  in  )>olis|ied  nations,  the 
verisimilitude  tlmt  is  required  in  poetical 
fiction  and  fable,  and  makes  ]>ersonification 
one  of  the  most  agri'eahte  figures  in  poetry 
and  eloquence.* 

The  origin  of  this  prejudice  probably  is, 
that  we  judge  of  other  things  by  ourselves, 
and  therefore  are  dis|K>sc<lto  ascribe  to  them 
that  life  and  activity  which  we  know  to  be 
in  ourselves. 

A little  girl  ascribes  to  her  doll  the  pas- 
sions and  sentiments  she  feels  in  hersi-lf. 
Even  brutes  seem  to  have  something  of  this 
nature.  A young  cat,  when  she  sees  any 
brisk  motion  in  a feather  or  a straw,  is 
prompted,  hy  natural  instinct,  to  hunt  it  as 
she  would  hunt  a mouse.  [18] 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  tliis  prejudice 
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in  mankiud,  it  has  a power^l  hifluencc  upon 
language,  and  leads  men,  in  the  structuro 
I of  language,  to  ascribe  action  to  many  things 
I that  are  merely  passive ; because,  when  such 
forms  of  speech  were  invented,  thoee  tliiugs 
j were  really  believed  to  be  active.  Thus  we 
say,  the  wind  blows,  the  sea  rages,  the  sun 
rises  and  sets,  bodies  gravitate  and  move. 

When  experience  discovers  tliat  these 
things  are  altogether  inactive,  it  is  easy  to 
correct  our  opinion  about  them ; but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  alter  the  established  forms 
of  langxtage.  The  most  perfect  snd  the 
most  polished  languages  are  like  old  furni- 
ture, which  is  never  perfectly  suited  to  the 
present  taste,  but  retains  something  of  the 
huihion  of  tho  times  when  it  was  made. 

Thus,  though  all  men  of  knowledge  be- 
lieve that  the  succession  of  day  and  night 
is  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round 
^ iU  axis,  and  not  to  any  diurnal  motion  of 
the  hi'avens,  yet  we  find  ourselves  under  a 
necessity  of  speaking  in  the  old  style,  of 
the  sun  Vrising  and  going  down,  and  coming 
to  the  meridian.  And  this  style  is  used, 
not  only  in  conversing  with  the  vulgar,  but 
when  men  of  knowledge  converse  with  one 
another.  And  if  we  should  suppose  the 
vulgar  to  be  at  last  so  far  enlightened  as  to 
have  the  same  belief  with  the  learned,  of 
the  cause  of  day  and  night,  the  ramo  style 
would  still  be  used. 

From  this  instance  wo  may  learn,  that 
the  language  of  mankini)  may  furuish  good 
evidence  of  opinions  which  have  been  early 
and  universally  entertained,  and  that  the 
forms  contrived  for  expressing  such  opinions, 
may  remain  in  use  after  the  opinions  which 
gave  rise  to  them  have  been  greatly  changed. 
119] 

Active  verba  appear  plainly  to  have  been 
first  contrived  to  express  action.  They  are 
still  ill  general  applied  to  this  purpose. 
And  though  we  find  many  instances  of  the 
application  of  active  verbs  to  things  which 
w*e  now  believe  not  to  be  active,  this  ought 
to  be  ascribed  to  mcn*s  liaving  once  had 
the  belief  that  those  things  are  active,  and 
perhaps,  in  some  cases,  to  this,  tluit  forms 
of  expression  are  commonly  extended,  in 
course  of  time,  beyond  their  original  inten- 
tion, either  from  analogy,  or  bemuse  more 
proper  forms  for  the  purpose  are  not  found 
in  language. 

Even  the  misapplication  of  this  notion  of 
action  and  active  power  shews  tliat  there  is 
such  a notion  in  the  human  mind,  snd  ibews 
the  necessity  there  is  in  pliilosophi  of  dis-  | 
tinguishing  the  proper  application  of  these  j 
words,  from  the  vague  and  improper  appli- 
cation of  them,  founded  on  common  lan- 
guage or  on  popular  prejudice. 

Another  argument  to  shew  that  all  men 
have  a notion  or  idea  of  active  power  is, 
that  there  are  many  operations  of  mind  com- 
"■19.20] 
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mon  to  all  men  who  have  reason,  and  ncces- 
aary  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life,  whish 
imply  a belief  of  active  power  in  ourselves 
and  in  others. 

AU  our  volitions  and  efTurts  to  act,  all 
our  deliberations,  our  porposesand  promises, 
imply  a belief  of  active  power  in  ourselves ; 
our  counsels,  exhortations,  and  commands, 
imply  a belief  of  active  (Kiwer  in  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed. 

If  a man  should  make  an  effort  to  fly  to 
the  moon — if  he  should  even  deliberate 
about  it,  or  resolve  to  do  it — we  should  con- 
clude him  to  be  a lunatic  ; and  even  lunacy 
would  not  account  for  his  conduct,  unless  it 
made  him  believe  the  thing  to  be  in  bis 
power. 

If  a man  promises  to  pay  me  a sum  of 
money  to-morrow,  without  ^lieving  that  it 
will  then  be  in  his  power,  he  is  not  an 
honest  man  ; and,  if  1 did  not  believe  that 
it  will  then  l>e  in  his  power,  1 should  have 
no  dependence  on  his  promise.  [20] 

All  our  power  is,  without  doubt,  derived 
from  the  Author  of  our  being,  and,  as  he 
gave  it  freely,  ho  may  take  it  away  when  he 
will.  No  man  can  be  certain  ol  tlie  con- 
tinuance of  any  of  his  powers  of  body  or 
mind  for  a moment ; and,  therefore,  in 
every  promise,  there  is  a condition  under- 
stood— to  wit,  if  we  live,  if  we  retain  that 
health  of  body  and  Houndness  of  mind  which 
is  nc'cessary  to  tho  performance,  and  if 
nothing  happen,  in  tho  providence  of  God, 
which  puts  it  out  of  our  power.  The  rudest 
savages  are  taught  by  nature  to  admit  these 
conditions  in  all  promises,  whether  they  he 
ej^pressed  or  not ; and  no  man  is  charged 
with  breach  of  promise,  when  he  fails  through 
the  failure  of  these  conditions. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  without  the 
belief  of  some  active  (>ow  er,  no  honest  man 
would  make  a promise,  no  wise  man  would 
trust  to  a promise ; and  it  is  no  less  evident 
that  the  l>eUef  of  active  power,  in  ourselves 
or  in  others,  implies  an  idea  or  notion  of 
active  power. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to 
every  instance  wherein  we  give  counsel  to 
others,  wherein  we  persuade  or  command. 
As  long,  therefore,  as  mankind  are  beings 
who  can  deliberate  and  reeolve  and  will,  as 
long  as  they  can  give  counsel,  and  exhort, 
and  command,  they  must  believe  the  exist- 
ence of  active  power  in  themselves  and  in 
others,  and,  therefore,  must  have  a notion 
or  idea  of  active  power. 

It  might  farther  be  observed,  that  power 
is  the  pro))er  and  immediate  object  of  ambi- 
tion, one  of  the  most  universal  passicuis  of 
the  human  mind,  and  that  which  makes  the 
greatest  figure  in  the  history  of  all  ages. 
Whether  Mr  Hume,  in  defence  of  his  sys- 
tem, would  maintain  that  there  is  no  such 
passion  in  mankind  as  ambition,  or  that 
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ambition  is  not  n vdienjcnt  ilosircof  power, 
)r  that  men  may  haTc  a vdionient  desire  of 
power,  without  having  any  idea  of  power,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  divine.  [21  ] 

1 cannot  hoIf>  repeating  my  apology  for 
insisting  so  long  in  the  relutation  of  so  great 
} an  absurdity.  It  is  a capita)  doctrine  in  a 
late  celebrated  system  of  human  nature, 
that  we  have  no  idea  of  |>ower,  not  even  in 
tlie  Deity;  tliat  we  are  not  able  to  discover 
a single  instance  of  it,  either  in  body  or 
spirit,  either  in  superior  or  inferior  natures  ; 
and  that  we  deceive  ourselves  when  we  im> 
agine  that  we  are  }K>68essed  of  any  idea  of 
this  kind. 

To  support  this  important  doctrine,  and 
the  outworks  that  arc  raised  in  its  defence, 
a great  part  of  tlie  first  volume  of  the  *^Trt.a* 
tise  of  Human  Nature’*  is  employed.  That 
system  abounds  with  conelusions  the  most 
absurd  that  ever  were  advanced  hy  any 
philosopher,  de<luced  with  great  acuteness 
and  ingenuity  from  principles  commonly  re- 
ceived by  pliilosophers.  To  reject  sucdi 
eonolusioDS  as  unworthy  of  a hearing,  would 
be  disrespectful  to  the  ingenious  author; 
and  to  refute  them  is  difficult,  and  appears 
ridiculous. 

It  is  difficult,  because  we  can  hardly  find 
principles  to  reason  from  more  evident  than 
those  we  wish  to  prove  ; and  it  appears 
ridiculous,  because,  as  this  author  justly 
ol>serve8,  next  to  the  ridicule  f>f  denying  an 
evident  truth,  is  that  of  taking  much  i>ains 
to  prove  it. 

Protestants  complain,  with  justice,  of  the 
hardship  put  upon  them  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, in  requiring  them  to  prove  that 
bread  and  wine  is  not  Hesh  and  blood.* 
They  have,  however,  submitted  to  this 
hardship  for  the  sake  of  truth.  I think  it 
is  no  less  hard  to  be  put  to  prove  thatanen 
Imve  an  idea  of  power. 

What  convinces  myself  that  I have  an 
idea  of  power  is,  that  1 am  conscious  tlmt 
I know  what  1 mean  by  that  word,  and, 
while  1 have  this  consciousness,  I disdain 
equally  to  hear  arguments  for  or  against 
my  having  sucli  an  idt'O.  But,  if  we  would 
"OQvince  those,  who,  being  KhI  away  by 
prejudice  or  by  authority,  deny  that  they 
have  any  S'.ieh  idea,  we  must  condescend  to 
use  such  arguments  as  the  subject  will  af- 
ford, and  such  os  we  should  use  w'ith  a man 
who  should  deny  that  mankind  have  any 
Idea  of  magnitude  or  of  equality-  [22] 

The  arguments  I have  adduced  are  taken 


• TTie  Cathoikt  require  nothma  of  the  kind, 
admit  that  the  bread  and  trine  are 

bread  and  «ine  ; and  only  cnntertd  that, 
col/ff,  in  a rpihtual,  myaterloua,  and  inconrcivahle 
■enae,  they  are  realljr  fle*h  and  blood.  Ttioae,  there- 
fore, who  think  of  dltproviny  tfie doctrine  of  traniuh. 
•tantiatioM.  by  pronns  l iiat  in  the  em-har1»t  tireatl  .n td 
wme  remain  pnyairally  bread- ainl  wine,  are  guilty  of 
the  «d!e  rophiftn  ralle^l  iRMtoho  efencAt.— II. 


from  those  five  topics  :~1.  That  there  are 
many  things  that  we  can  affirm  or  deny  con* 
coming  power,  with  understanding.  2.  That 
there  are,  in  all  languages,  words  signifying, 
not  only  power,  but  signifying  many  other 
things  that  imply  power,  such  as  action 
and  passion,  cause  and  effect,  energy,  ope- 
ration, and  othera.  3.  That,  in  the  struc- 
ture of  all  languages,  there  is  an  active  and 
jtassive  fonu  in  verbs  and  {iortieiplea,  and  a 
different  construction  a^pted  to  these 
forms,  of  which  diversity  no  account  can 
\ye  given,  but  that  It  has  been  intended  to 
distinguish  action  from  ])assion.  4.  That 
there  are  many  ojtcrations  of  the  human 
mind  familiar  to  every  man  come  to  the 
use  of  reason,  and  necessary  in  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  life,  which  imply  a conviction  of 
some  degree  of  power  in  ourselves  and  in 
others.  6.  That  the  desire  of  power  is  one 
of  the  strongest  passions  of  human  nature. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

OP  MR  LOCKB's  ACCOt'NT  OP  OtR  IDKA  OP 
PUWBR. 

This  author,  having  refuted  the  Carte- 
sian doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  took  up,  per- 
ha{)8  too  rashly,  an  opinion  that  all  our 
simple  ideas  are  got,  either  by  Sensation  or 
by  Reflection — that  ia,  by  our  external 
senses,  or  by  consciousness  of  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  minds. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  “ Essay,**  he 
shews  a fatherly  affeclion  to  this  opinion, 
and  often  strains  very  hard  to  reduce  our 
simple  ideas  to  one  of  those  sources,  nr 
both.  Of  this  s<*vpral  instances  might  be 
given,  in  his  account  of  our  idea  of  $uf>rtaneef 
of  fiuration^  of  pertunnl  tdentUfh  Omitting 
these  as  foreign  to  the  present  subject,  1 
shall  only  take  notice  of  the  account  he 
gives  of  our  idea  of  potter.  [23] 

The  sura  of  it  is,  that  observing,  by  our 
senses,  varioos  changes  in  objects,  we  col- 
lect the  possibility  in  one  obje^  to  be  chan- 
ged, and  in  another  a possibility  of  making 
that  change,  and  so  come  by  that  idea 
which  we  call  power. 

Thus  wc  say  the  fire  has  a powerio  melt 
gold,  and  gold  has  power  to  be  melted ; 
the  first  ho  calls  active,  the  second  passive 
power. 

He  thinks,  however,  that  we  have  the 
most  distinct  notion  of  active  power,  by 
attending  to  the  power  which  w’o  ourselves 
exert,  in  giving  motion  to  our  bodies  when 
at  rest,  or  in  directing  our  thoughts  to  this 
or  the  other  object  as  we  will.  And  this 
way  of  forming  the  idea  of  px»wer  he  attri- 
butes to  reflection,  as  he  nTors  the  former 
to  sensation. 

On  this  account  of  the  origin  of  our  idea 
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of  power,  t would  leave  to  maks  two 
nmiarka,  with  the  respect  that  U most  justly 
due  to  90  great  a philooopher  and  dj  good 
a man. 

1.  Whereas  he  distinguishes  power  into 
actix>e  and  paifsivr^  I conceire  passive  power 
is  no  power  at  all.  He  means  by  it,  the 
possibility  of  being  changed.  To  call  this 
power,  seems  to  be  a misapplication  of  the 
word.  I do  not  rememl^r  to  have  met 
with  the  phrase  passive  power  in  any  other 
good  author.  Mr  Locke  seems  to  have 
been  unlucky  in  inventing  it;  and  it  de- 
serves not  to  be  retained  in  our  language.  * 
[24] 

Perhaps  he  was  unwarily  ted  into  it,  as 
an  opposite  to  active  power.  But  I con- 
ceive wo  call  certain  powers  active,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  other  powers  that  are 
called  speeuUtbve,^  As  all  mankind  distin- 
guish action  from  speculation,  it  is  very 
proper  to  distinguish  the  powers  by  which 
those  different  operations  are  performed 
into  active  and  speculative.  Mr  Locke, 
indeed,  acknowledges  that  active  power  is 
more  properly  called  power;  but  1 see  no 
propriety  at  all  in  passive  power ; it  is  a 
powerless  power,  and  a contradiction  in 
terms. 

2.  I would  observe,  that  Mr  Locke  seems 
to  have  imposed  upon  himself,  m attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  this  account  of  the  idea  of 
power  to  his  favourite  doctrine,  that  all  our 
simple  ideas  are  ideas  of  sensation,  or  of 
reflection. 

There  are  two  steps,  according  to  his 
account,  which  the  mind  takes  in  forming  this 
idea  of  power : first.  It  observes  changes  in 
things ; and,  secomUy,  From  these  changes 
it  infers  a cause  of  them,  and  a power  to 
produce  them. 

If  both  these  steps  are  operations  of  the 
external  senses,  or  of  consciousness,  then 
the  idea  of  power  may  be  called  an  idea  of 
sensation,  or  of  reflection.  But,  if  either 
of  those  steps  requires  the  co-operation  of 
other  powers  of  the  mind,  it  will  follow, 


* ThUp«r»itr«ph  IterronrouMnalmott ati 
menta.  Locke  dkl  not  invent  the  phraae  ptusivt 
power.  'Fbe  distinction  of  rtv  r«i7i  ( 9.  i>i^ 

poUntia  aetins.  and 

< «w0»rr4**i)  poirnti^  ;xuWnri,  was  established,  if 

not  Invented,  by  Arntotle ; and,  subaequenllT  to  him, 
ti  became  one  not  only  ootnroon  but  clasatcal.  bo 
far,  therefore,  Is  ihephraie/xiMirr  powrrfrom  bt'itig 
not  to  be  met  with  in  anp  other  gfxxt  author,  it  u 
to  be  found  in  almoet  eveiy  mKap>>ysical  iystem 
whatever  before  I.ocke.  Reid  understamU  by  Piitrtr 
merely  Power,  ^cacp,  Poree,  Vis;  and  in 

this  escltisive  tense,  Passirt  Power  is  certainly  " a 
contradiction  in  terms.'*  But  thi*  Is  not  the  mean, 
mg  attached  to  it  by  philosophers  In  general.  The 
Oreek  language,  I may  observe,  aflbrda  a fine  Ulus, 
cratlon  of  the  contrast  and  correlation  ol  power  active 
and  power  paattvt  In  Its  adyecUvea  ending  in  nsw 
and  It  has  also  others  to  express  power  in 

action,  and  power  that  must  of  nccesaity  be  exerted. 
— H. 

t See  last  note,  and  note  *,  at  p.  H. 
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that  the  idea  of  power  cannot  be  got  by 
sensation,  nor  by  n^flection,  nor  by  both 
together.*  Let  us,  therefore,  consider  each 
of  these  steps  by  itself. 

First,  Wo  observe  various  changes  in 
things.  And  Mr  Locke  takes  it  for  granted, 
that  changes  in  external  things  are  observed 
by  our  senses,  and  that  changes  in  our 
thoughts  arc  observed  by  consciousness. 

I grant  that  it  may  be  said,  that  changes 
in  things  are  observi^  by  our  senses,  when 
we  do  not  mean  to  exclude  every  other 
faculty  from  a share  in  this  operation.  And 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  censure  the  phrase, 
when  it  is  so  used  in  popular  discourse. 
[26] 

But  it  is  necessary  to  Mr  Locke's  pur- 
pose, that  changes  in  external  things  should 
be  observed  by  the  senses  alone,  excluding 
every  other  faculty  ; because  every  faculty 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  observe  the 
change,  will  claim  a share  in  the  origin  of 
the  idea  of  power. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  memory  is  no 
less  necessary  than  the  senses,  in  order  to 
our  observing  changes  in  external  things, 
and  therefore  the  idea  of  power,  derived 
from  the  changes  observed,  may  as  justly 
be  ascribed  to  memory  as  to  the  senses. 

Every  change  supposes  two  states  of  the 
thing  changed.  Bo^  these  states  may  be 
past ; one  of  them  at  least  must  be  f«st ; 
and  one  only  can  be  present.  By  our  senses 
we  may  observe  the  present  state  of  the 
thing ; but  memory  must  supply  us  with 
the  past ; and,  nnlefie  we  remember  the  past 
state,  we  can  perceive  no  obange. 

The  same  observation  may  1m  applied  to 
consciousness.  The  truth,  therefore,  is, 
that,  by  the  senses  alone,  w ithout  memory, 
or  by  consciousness  alone,  without  memory, 
no  change  can  be  observed.  Every  idea, 
therefore,  that  is  derived  from  ob^rving 
changes  in  things,  roust  have  its  origin, 
partly  from  memory,  and  not  fztKn  the 
senses  alone,  nor  from  consciousness  alone, 
nor  from  both  together,  i* 

The  second  step  made  by  the  mind  in 
forming  this  idea  of  power  is  this  : — From 
the  changes  observed  we  collect  a cause  of 
those  changes,  and  a power  to  produce 
them. 

Here  one  might  ask  Mr  Locke,  whether 
it  is  by  our  senses  that  we  draw  this  con- 
clusion, or  is  it  by  consciousness  ? Is  rea- 
soning the  province  of  the  senses,  or  is  it 

* loKkf  doeinoC  exclude  the  co.opvnUnn  of  other 
faeuUie*.  SenMtton  aod  ReSection  ere,  In  hi«  philo- 
•oph^,  the  exclu«tve  sources,  and  not  the  exciuoive 
daboreUors  of  our  notions.  The  only  queeUon  is,  do 
all  our  notions  spring  fTom  ei^ricnce  F H. 

t Mr  Locke  did  not.  like  Reid,  contradlstinguUh 
oonsciousucss  and  memorjr,  as  two  scMrate  and  sp<s 
eial  faculties  ^ but  memory  he  property  regarded  as  a 
mere  modiAcation  of  cunsciousnesa.  The  same  may 
iw  said  in  regard  to  i.ur  rra«<nit>g  iKiter  in 
fOM,»w*.— H. 
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tho  province  of  oonncioitftoeM  ? If  the 
eensefl  cen  draw  one  conclusion  from  pre- 
mises, they  msy  draw  five  hundred,  and 
demonstrate  the  whole  elements  of  Euclid. 
(26J 

Thus,  I think,  it  appears,  that  the  ac- 
cuaiit  which  Mr  Locke  himself  gives  of  the 
origin  of  our  idea  of  power,  cannot  be  re- 
conciled to  his  favourite  doctrine — That  all 
our  simple  ideas  have  their  origin  from 
sensation  or  refiection ; and  that,  in  attempt- 
ing to  derive  the  idea  of  power  from  these 
two  sources  only,  he  unawares  brings  in  our 
memory,  and  niir  reasoning  power,  for  a 
share  in  its  origin. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  MR  HUMI*8  OPINION  OP  THS  IDEA  OP 
POWSR. 

This  very  ingenious  author  adopts  the 
principle  of  Mr  Locke  before  mentioned — 
That  all  our  simple  ideas  are  derived  either 
from  sensation  or  reflection.  This  be  seems 
to  understand  even  in  a stricter  sense  than 
Mr  Locke  did.  For  he  will  have  all  our 
simple  ideas  to  be  copies  of  preceding  im- 
preasions,  either  of  our  external  senses  or 
of  consciousness.  After  the  most  accu- 
rate examination/’  says  he,  **  of  which  1 
am  ca{»able,  I venture  to  idfirm,  that  tho 
rule  here  bolds  without  any  exception,  and 
that  every  simple  idea  has  a simple  impres- 
sion which  resembles  it,  and  every  simple 
impresssion  a correspondent  idea.  Every 
one  may  satisfy  himself  in  this  point,  by 
running  over  as  many  as  be  pleases.” 

1 observe  here,  by  the  way,  that  this 
conclusion  is  formed  by  the  author  rashly 
and  unphilosophically.  For  it  is  a oouclu- 
siou  that  admits  of  no  proof  but  by  induc- 
tion ; and  it  is  upon  this  ground  that  he 
hims^  founds  it  The  Induction  cannot 
be  perfect  till  every  simple  idea  that  can 
enter  into  the  human  mind  be  examined, 
and  be  shewn  to  be  copftcti  from  a resembling 
impression  of  sense  or  of  consciousneas.  No 
man  can  protend  to  have  made  this  examin- 
ation of  all  our  simple  ideas  without  ex- 
ception ; and,  therefore,  no  man  can,  con- 
sistently with  the  rules  of  philosophising, 
assure  us,  that  this  conclusion  bolds  with- 
out any  exception.  [27] 

The  author  professes,  in  his  title  page,  to 
introduce  into  moral  subjects,  the  experi- 
mental method  of  reasoning.  This  was  a 
very  laudable  attempt  ; but  he  ought  to 
have  known  that  it  is  a rule  in  the  experi- 
mental method  of  reasoning->Tlmt  conclu- 
aioDs  oetablisbed  by  induction  ought  never 
to  exclude  exceptions,  if  any  such  should 
afterwards  appear  fn>m  observation  or  ex- 
periment Sir  Isaac  Newton,  speaking  of  | 


such  conclusions,  says,  Et  si  quando  in 
experiundo  postea  reperiatur  aliquid,  quod 
a parte  contraria  faciat ; turn  demum,  non 
sine  istis  exceptionibus  affirmetur  conclusio 
opportebit”  “ But,”  says  our  author,  “ I 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  nile  here 
holds  without  any  exception.” 

Accordingly,  throughout  the  whole  trea- 
tise, this  general  rule  is  considered  as  of 
sufficient  authority,  in  itself,  to  exclude, 
even  from  a hearing,  every  thing  that  appears 
to  be  an  exception  to  it.  This  is  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  experi- 
mental method  of  reiuionmg,  and,  therefore, 
may  be  called  rash  and  unphilosophicaL 

Haviug  thus  established  this  general 
principle,  tho  author  does  great  cxecutiuo 
by  it  among  our  ideas.  He  finds,  that  wo 
have  no  idea  of  material  or 

spiritual ; that  body  and  mind  are  only  cer- 
tain trains  of  related  impressions  and  ideas ; 
that  we  have  no  idea  of  «;>oce  or  Juration^ 
and  no  idea  of  potter^  active  or  inteUcctuul. 
128] 

Mr  I/>cko  used  his  principle  of  sensation 
and  refiection  with  greater  moderation  and 
mercy.  Being  unwilling  to  thrust  the  ideas 
we  have  mentioned  into  the  litnbo  of  non- 
existence, he  stretches  senaation  and  refiec- 
tion to  tlie  very  utmost,  in  order  to  receive 
those  idbas  within  the  pale ; and  draws 
them  into  it,  as  it  were,  by  viuleiice. 

But  this  author,  instead  of  shewing  them 
any  favour,  seems  fond  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Of  the  ideas  mentioned,  it  is  only  that  of 
ftoiecr  that  concerns  our  present  subject. 
And,  with  regard  to  this,  the  author  boldly 
affirms,  “ Tlmt  we  never  have  any  idea  of 
Power ; that  we  deceive  oureelves  when  wo 
imagine  we  are  [KissesBed  of  any  idea  of  this 
kind.” 

He  begins  witli  observing,  **  That  Uie 
terras  ejfficttey,  agency ^ potrer,  forct-^  energy y 
arc  all  nearly  synonymous  ; and,  therefore, 
it  is  ail  absurdity  to  employ  any  of  tlicm  in 
defining  tho  rest.  By  this  observation,” 
says  be,  we  reject  at  once  all  the  vulgar 
definitions  which  philosophers  luve  given 
of  power  and  ejffichcy,** 

Surely  this  author  was  not  ignorant  that 
there  are  many  things  of  which  wo  have  n 
clear  and  distinct  conception,  which  are  so 
siniplo  in  their  nature,  that  they  cannot  U* 
defined  any  other  way  than  by  synonymouH 
words.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not  a logical 
definition ; but  that  there  is,  os  he  affirms, 
on  absurdity  in  using  it,  when  no  better  can 
be  had,  I cannot  perceive. 

He  might  here  liave  applied  to  potc^r  and 
efficacy^  wimt  ho  says,  in  another  place,  ol 
pride  and  humility.  **  The  passions  ol 
jtrule  and  humility y*  he  says,  being  simple 
and  uniform  impressions,  it  is  im{K>ssiblo  we 
can  ever  give  a just  definition  of  them.  A.*; 
the  words  are  of  general  use,  and  the  thingK 
[26 
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they  represent  the  most  common  of  any, 
every  one,  of  himself,  will  be  able  to  form  a 
just  notion  of  them  without  danger  of 
mistake.**  [29] 

He  mentiuns  Mr  Locke*s  account  of  the 
idea  of  Power — that,  observing  various 
changes  in  things,  we  conclude  that  there 
must  be  somewhere  a power  capable  of 
producing  them,  and  so  arrive  at  last,  by 
this  reasoning,  at  the  idea  of  Power  and 
Efficacy; 

“ But,**  says  he,  “ to  be  satisfied  that  this 
explication  is  more  popular  than  pbiloso- 
phical,  we  need  but  reflect  on  two  very 
obvious  principles  : first.  That  Rfatcm  atone 
can  never  give  risd  to  ang  original  idea  ;* 
and,  secondly,  That  lieaMon^ae  dUtinguUh^d 
from  EspcrienvCy  can  never  make  us  con. 
elude  that  a eauscy  or  productive  qualitpy  is 
absolutely  requisite  to  every  beginning  of 
ejtistence,*'-^ 

Before  we  consider  the  two  principles 
which  our  author  opposes  to  the  popular 
opinion  of  Mr  Locke,  1 observe — 

Firsty  That  there  arc  some  popular  opi> 
nions,  which,  on  that  very  account,  deserve 
more  regard  from  philosophers  than  this 
author  is  willing  to  bestow. 

That  things  cannot  begin  to  exist,  nor 
undergo  any  change,  without  a cause  that 
hath  power  to  produce  that  change,  is  in> 
deed  so  popular  an  opinion  that,  1 believe, 
this  author  is  the  first  of  mankind  that  over 
called  it  in  question.  It  is  so  popular  that 
there  is  not  a man  of  common  prudence 
who  does  not  act  from  this  opinion,  and 
rely  upon  it  every  day  of  his  life-  And 
any  man  who  should  conduct  himself  by 
the  contrary  opinion,  would  soon  be  con. 
fined  as  insane,  and  continue  in  that  state 
till  a sufficient  cause  was  found  for  his 
enlargement.  [30] 

Such  a popular  opinion  as  this  stands 
upon  a higher  authority  than  that  of  phi- 
losophy I and  philosophy  must  strike  sail 
to  it,  if  she  would  not  render  herself  con- 
temptible to  every  man  of  common  under- 
standing. 

For  though,  in  matters  of  deep  specula, 
tion,  the  multitude  must  be  guided  by  phi. 
loeophers,  yet,  in  things  that  are  within  the 
reach  of  every  man's  understanding,  and 
upon  which  the  whole  conduct  of  human 
life  turns,  the  philosopher  must  follow  the 
multitude,  or  make  himself  perfectly  ridi- 
culous. 

Seeondlgy  I observe,  that  whether  this 
popular  opinion  be  true  or  false,  it  follows, 
from  men's  having  this  opinion,  that  tliey 


* In  uCher  worcb^here  are  oo  fuilftv  or  a priori 
luMiotM  in  the  tntelket ; all  are  iuitneiiiate  or  meillatc 
KtueU  from  experience.— H. 

t In  other  words,  that  we  cannot,  on  the  Pnnet- 
plr  tifContrfutieiion,  rbew,  that  for  iverythinR  which 
bfgtnr  to  l>c,  a cau<c  mu'l  have  txen.— fl. 
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have  an  idea  of  power.  A false  opinion 
about  power,  no  loss  than  a true,  implies 
an  idea  of  power ; fur  how  can  men  have 
any  opinion,  true  or  false,  about  a thing  of 
which  they  have  no  idea  ? 

The  yfrW  of  the  very  obvious  principles 
w'hich  the  author  opposes  to  Mr  Locke's 
account  of  the  idea  of  power,  is—  that  Rea- 
son atone  can  never  give  rise  to  any  original 
idea. 

This  appears  to  me  so  far  from  being  a 
very  obvious  principle,  that  the  contrary  is 
very  obvious. 

Is  it  not  our  reasoning  faculty  that  gi^es 
rise  to  the  idea  of  reasoning  itself?*  As 
our  idea  of  sight  takes  its  rise  from  our  be- 
ing endowed  with  that  faculty,  so  does  our 
idea  of  reasoning.  Do  not  the  ideas  of 
demonstration,  of  probability,  our  ideas  of 
a syllogism,  of  major,  minor  and  coiiclu. 
sion,  of  an  enthj'meme,  dilemma,  sorites, 
and  all  the  various  modes  of  reasoning,  take 
their  rise  from  the  faculty  of  reason  ? Or 
is  it  possible  that  a being,  not  endowed  with 
the  fiu;ulty  of  reasoning,  should  have  these 
ideas  ? This  principle,  therefore,  U so  far 
from  being  obviously  true,  that  it  appears 
to  be  obviously  false.  [31 J 

The  second  obvious  principle  is,  That 
ReasoUy  as  dtstinguisfud  from  Eeprriencey 
can  never  make  us  conclude,  that  a cause,  or 
productive  qwdity,  tj  absolutely  requisite  to 
every  beginning  of  existence. 

In  some  **  Essays  on  the  Intellectual 
Powers  of  Man,"  1 had  occasion  to  treat 
of  this  principle, — That  every  change  in 
nature  must  have  a cause  ; and,  to  pre- 
vent repetition,  1 beg  leave  to  refer  the 
reader  to  wliat  is  said  u{>oq  this  subject, 
Essay  vi.  Chap.  6.  1 endeavoured  to 

shew  that  it  is  a first  principle,  evident 
to  all  men  come  io  years  of  understand, 
ing.  Besides  its  having  been  universally 
received,  without  the  least  doubt,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  it  this 
sure  mark  of  a first  principle,  that  tho 
belief  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and,  without  it, 
oo  man  could  act  with  common  prudence, 
or  avoid  tho  imputation  of  insanity.  Yet 
a philosopher,  who  acted  upon  the  finn 
belief  of  it  every  day  of  his  life,  thinks  fit, 
in  his  closet,  to  call  it  in  question. 

Ho  insinuates  here  that  we  may  know 
it  from  experience.  \ 1 endeavoured  to 

shew,  that  we  do  not  learn  it  from  expe. 
rience,  for  two  reasons. 

First^Because  it  is  a necessary  truthy 
and  has  aluiays  been  received  as  a necessary 
truth.  Experience  gives  no  information  q/ 
tehat  u necessary,  or  of  what  must  be,\ 

We  may  know  from  experience,  what  is, 

* Mr  Huidc  tayi.  **  rvmion  a/tw.**— H. 

f See  above,  Mi.  JK  J,  * ; 455,  b ; MIO,  » ; e.-Kltietfi 
See  note  T-— H. 
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or  wliat  waB,  and  from  that  may  proba- 
bly conclude  what  shall  be  in  like  circum- 
stances ; but,  with  regard  to  what  must 
necessarily  be,  experience  is  perfectly  silent. 

Thus  we  know,  by  unvaried  experience, 
from  the  bejpnning  of  the  world,  that  the 
sun  and  stars  rise  in  the  east  and  set  in 
the  west.  But  no  man  believes,  that  it 
could  not  possibly  have  been  otherwise, 
or  that  it  did  not  depend  upon  the  will 
and  power  of  Him  who  made  the  world, 
whether  the  earth  should  revolve  to  the 
cast  or  to  the  west.  [32] 

In  like  manner,  if  we  had  experience, 
ever  so  constant,  that  every  change  in  na- 
ture we  have  observed,  actually  had  a cause, 
this  might  afford  ground  to  believe,  that, 
for  the  future,  it  shall  be  so  ; but  no  ground 
at  all  to  believe  that  it  must  be  so,  and 
cannot  be  otherwise. 

Another  reason  to  shew  that  this  princi- 
ple ts  not  learned  from  experience  is — That 
experience  doet  not  ahew  ut  a cause  of  one 
in  a hundred  of  those  changes  xchich  we 
observe,  and  therefore  can  never  teach  us 
that  there  must  be  a cause  of  all. 

Of  all  the  paradoxes  this  author  has  ad- 
vanced, there  is  not  one  more  shocking  to 
the  hutnan  understanding  than  this,  I'hat 
things  may  begin  to  exist  without  a cause.* 
This  would  put  an  end  to  all  speculation, 
. as  well  as  to  all  the  business  of  life.  The 
employment  of  speculative  men,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  has  been  to  inves- 
tigate the  causes  of  things.  What  pity  is 
it,  they  never  thought  of  putting  the  pre- 
vious question.  Whether  thinra  have  a 
cause  or  not  ? This  question  has  at  last 
been  started ; and  what  is  there  so  ridi- 
culous as  not  to  be  maintained  by  some  phi- 
losopher ? 

Enough  has  been  said  upon  it,  and  more, 
I think,  than  it  deserves.  But,  being  about 
to  treat  of  the  active  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  I thought  it  improper  to  take  no  no- 
tice of  what  has  been  said  by  so  celebrated 
a Philosopher,  to  shew  that  there  is  not,  in 
the  human  mind,  any  idea  of  power. [33  ] 


CHAPTER  V. 

U'llKTHER  BBINGR  THAT  !IAVR  NO  WILL 
NOR  UNOBRSTAKDINO  MAY  HAVB  ACTIVE 
POWER. 

That  active  power  is  an  attribute,  which 
cannot  exist  but  in  some  being  possessed  of 
that  power,  and  the  subject  of  that  attri- 
bute, I take  for  granted  as  a self-evident 
truth.  Whether  there  can  be  active  power 

* Thta  M not  Hume'*  UMort inn  ; but  that,  on  the 
ptychologicaldoctriiio generally  admltitxl,  wchave  no 

valid  aMuraiirr  that  ihpjr  may  not H. 

t On  ilrown'*  cnticikin  of  Ueid,  »ec  NoteQ.-H. 
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in  a subject  which  has  no  thought,  no  un- 
derstanding, no  will,  is  not  so  evident. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  words  power,  cause, 
agent,  and  of  all  the  words  related  to  these, 
tends  to  perplex  this  question.  The  weak- 
ness of  human  understanding,  which  gives 
us  only  an  indirect  and  relative  conception  of 
power,  contributes  to  darken  our  reasoning, 
and  should  make  us  cautious  and  modest  in 
our  determinations. 

We  can  derive  little  light  in  this  matter 
from  the  events  which  we  obserx’e  in  the 
course  of  nature.  We  perceive  changes 
innumerable  in  things  without  us.  We 
know  that  those  changes  must  be  produced 
by  the  active  power  of  some  agent ; but  we 
neither  perceive  the  agent  nor  the  power, 
but  the  change  only.  Whether  the  things 
be  active,  or  merely  passive,  is  not  easily  dis- 
covered. And  though  it  may  be  an  objeet 
of  curiosity  to  the  speculative  few,  it  does 
not  greatly  concern  the  many. 

'J'o  know  the  event  and  the  circumstances 
that  attended  it,  and  to  know  in  what  cir- 
cumstances like  events  may  be  expected, 
may  be  of  consequence  in  the  conduct  of 
life  ; but  to  know  the  real  efficient,  whether 
it  be  matter  or  mind,  whether  of  a supe- 
rior or  inferior  order,  concerns  us  little. 
[34] 

Thus  it  is  with  regard  to  all  the  effects 
we  ascribe  to  nature. 

Waturc  b the  name  we  give  to  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  innumerable  effects  which 
f.iU  daily  under  our  observation.  But,  if  it 
be  asked  what  nature  is — whether  the  first 
universal  cause  or  a subordinate  oue,  whe- 
ther one  or  many,  whether  intelligent  or 
unintelligent — upon  these  points  we  fiml 
various  conjectures  and  theories,  but  no 
solid  ground  u{>on  which  we  can  rest.  And 
I apprehend  the  wisest  men  are  they  who 
are  sensible  that  they  know  nothing  of  the 
matter. 

From  the  course  of  events  in  the  natural 
world,  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  conclude 
the  existence  of  an  eternal  intelligent  First 
Cause.  But  whether  He  nets  immedbtely 
in  the  production  of  those  events,  or  by 
subordinate  intelligent  agents,  or  by  in- 
struments that  arc  unintelligent,  and  what 
the  number,  the  nature,  and  the  different 
offices,  of  those  agents  or  instruments  may 
be — these  I apprehend  to  be  mysteries 
placed  beyond  the  limits  of  human  know- 
ledge. We  see  an  estalilished  order  in  the 
succession  of  natural  events,  but  we  see 
not  the  bond  that  connects  them  together. 

Since  we  derive  so  little  light,  with  re- 
gard to  efficient  causes  and  their  acti\c 
power,  from  attention  to  the  natural  world, 
let  us  next  attend  to  the  moral,  I mean  te 
human  actions  and  conduct. 

Mr  Locke  observes  very  justly,  “That, 
from  the  observation  of  the  operation  of 

[32-3 t 
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bodies  b)r  our  seiiBes,  we  have  but  a ver^'  ini« 
perfect  obscure  idea  of  active  power,  since 
they  aiford  us  not  any  idea  in  themselves 
of  the  power  to  begin  any  action,  either  of 
motion  or  thought.'*  He  adds,  “ That  we 
find  in  ourselves  a power  to  begin  or  for- 
liear,  continue  or  end,  several  actions  of 
our  minds  and  motions  of  our  bodies,  barely 
by  a thought  or  preference  of  the  mind,  or- 
dering, or,  as  it  were,  commanding  the  do- 
ing or  not  doing  such  a particular  action. 
This  power  which  the  mind  has  thus  to 
order  the  consideration  of  any  idea,  or  the 
forbearing  to  consider  it,  or  to  prefer  the 
motion  ox  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest, 
and  vice  vrraa,  in  any  particular  instance, 
is  that  which  we  call  /he  will.  The  actual 
exercise  of  that  power,  by  directing  any 
particular  action,  or  its  forbearance,  is  that 
which  we  call  volition  or  willing.*'  [35] 

According  to  Mr  Locke,  therefore,  the 
only  clear  notion  or  idea  we  have  of  active 
}K>wer,  is  taken  from  the  power  which  we 
find  in  ourselves  to  give  certain  motions  to 
our  bodies,  or  a certain  direction  to  our 
thoughts ; and  this  power  in  ourselves  can 
be  brought  into  action  only  by  willing  or 
volition. 

From  this,  I think,  it  follows,  that,  if  we 
had  not  will,  and  that  den^  of  understand- 
ing which  will  necessarily  implies,  we  could 
exert  no  active  power,  and,  consequently, 
could  have  none ; for  power  that  cannot  1^ 
exerted  is  no  power.  It  follows,  also,  that 
the  active  power,  of  which  only  we  can 
have  an  V distinct  conception,  can  be  only  in 
beings  that  have  understandli^  and  wilL 

Power  to  produce  any  eff^t,  implies 
power  not  to  produce  it.  We  can  conceive 
no  way  in  which  power  may  be  determined 
to  one  of  these  rather  than  the  otlier,  in  a 
being  that  has  no  will. 

Whatever  is  the  effect  of  active  power, 
must  be  something  tliat  is  contingent.  Con- 
tingent existence  is  that  which  depended 
upon  the  power  aud  will  of  its  cause.  Op- 
posed to  this,  is  necessary  existence,  which 
we  ascribe  to  the  Supreme  Being,  because 
his  existence  is  not  owing  to  the  power  of 
any  being.  The  same  distinction  there  is  be- 
tween contingent  and  necessary  truth.  [36] 

That  the  planets  of  our  system  go  round 
the  sun  from  west  to  east,  is  a contingent 
troth  ; because  it  depended  upon  the  power 
and  will  of  Him  who  made  the  planetary 
system,  and  gave  motion  to  it.  That  a 
circle  and  a right  line  can  cut  one  another 
only  in  two  points,  is  a truth  which  depends 
upon  no  power  nor  will,  and,  therefore,  is 
cdled  necessary  and  immutable.  Contin- 
gency, therefore,  has  a relation  to  active 
power,  as  all  active  power  is  exerted  in  con- 
tingent events,  and  as  such  events  can 
have  no  existence  but  by  the  exertion  of 
active  power, 
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When  1 observe  a plant  growing  from 
its  seed  to  maturity,  1 know  that  there  must 
be  a cause  that  has  power  to  produce  this 
effect.  But  I see  neither  the  cause  nor  the 
manner  of  its  operation. 

But,  in  certain  motions  of  my  ttody  and 
directions  of  my  thought,  I know  not  only 
that  there  must  be  a cause  that  has  power 
to  produce  these  effects,  but  that  I am  that 
cause;  and  I am  conscious  of  what  I do 
in  order  to  the  production  of  them. 

From  the  consciousness  of  our  own  acti- 
vity, seems  to  be  derived  not  only  the 
clearest,  but  the  only  conception  we  can 
form  of  activity,  or  the  exertion  of  active 
power.  • 

As  I am  unable  to  form  a notion  of  any 
intellectual  power  different  in  kind  from 
those  I possess,  the  same  holds  with  respect 
to  active  power.  If  all  men  had  been  blind, 
we  should  have  had  no  conception  of  the 
}K>wer  of  seeing,  nor  any  name  for  it  in 
language.  If  man  bad  not  the  powers  of 
abstraction  and  reasoning,  we  could  not  have 
had  any  conception  of  these  operations.  In 
like  manner,  if  he  had  not  some  degree  of 
active  power,  and  if  be  were  not  conscious 
of  the  exertion  of  it  in  his  voluntary  actions, 
it  is  probable  he  could  have  no  conception 
of  activity,  or  of  active  power.  [37 1 

A train  of  events  following  one  another 
ever  so  regularly,  could  never  lead  us  to 
the  notion  of  a cause,  if  we  had  not,  from 
our  constitution,  a conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a cause  to  every  event. 

And  of  the  manner  in  which  a cause  may 
exert  its  active  power,  we  can  have  no  con- 
ception, but  from  consciousness  of  the 
manner  in  which  our  owrn  active  power  is 
exerted. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  of  nature, 
it  is  stifficient  for  us  to  know,  that,  what- 
ever the  agents  may  be,  whatever  the  man- 
ner of  their  operation  or  the  extent  of  their 
power,  they  depend  upon  the  First  Cause, 
and  are  under  bis  control ; and  this  indeed 
is  all  that  we  know ; beyond  this  we  are 
left  in  darkness.  But,  in  what  regards 
human  actions,  we  have  a more  imro^iate 
concern. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  us,  os 
moral  and  accountable  creatures,  to  know 
what  actions  are  in  our  own  power,  because 
it  is  for  these  only  that  wc  can  be  account- 
able to  our  Maker,  or  to  our  fellow-men  in 
society  ; by  these  only  we  can  merit  praise 
or  blame ; in  these  only  all  our  prudence, 
wisdom,  and  virtue  must  be  employed ; and, 
therefore,  with  regard  to  them,  the  wise 
Author  of  nature  lias  not  left  us  in  the 
dark. 

* From  thU  ooDK‘k>uftnM«.  man j phikMophrra  have, 
after  l.orke,  endeavoured  to  deduce  our  wrwie  notion 
of  Caoealttv.  lltc  ablest  developcmeni  of  ibU  theory 
i«  that  of  ,M.  Maine  de  Biran  ; the  able*!  refutation 
of  It  that  of  hit  friend  and  editor,  M.  Couiin.— H 
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Every  nuis  is  led  by  nature  to  attribute 
to  himself  the  free  detenniaations  of  bis 
own  will,  and  to  beliere  those  events  to  be 
in  his  power  which  depend  upon  his  will. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  self-evident,  that 
nothing  is  in  our  power  that  is  not  subject 
to  our  wilL 

We  grow  from  childhood  to  manhood, 
we  digest  our  food,  our  blood  circulates,  our 
heart  and  arteries  boat,  we  are  sometimes 
sick  and  sometimes  in  health  ; all  these 
things  must  be  done  by  the  power  of  some 
agent ; but  they  are  not  done  by  our  power. 
How  do  we  know  this  ? Because  they  arc 
not  subject  to  our  will.  This  is  the  infal- 
lible criterion  by  which  we  distinguish  wliat 
is  our  doing  from  what  is  not ; what  is  in 
our  power  from  what  is  not.  [38] 

I Human  power,  therefore,  can  only  be 
I exerted  by  will,  and  we  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive any  active  power  to  be  exerted  with- 
out will.  Every  man  knows  infallibly  that 
what  is  done  by  his  conscious  will  and  in- 
tention, is  to  be  imputed  to  him,  as  the 
agent  or  cause  ; and  that  whatever  is  done 
without  his  will  and  intention,  cannot  be 
imputed  to  him  with  truth. 

Wo  judge  of  the  actions  and  conduct  of 
other  men  by  the  same  rule  as  we  judge  of 
our  own.  In  mnraU,  it  is  wdf-evident  that 
no  man  can  be  the  ol»ject  either  of  approba- 
tion or  of  blame  fur  wimt  he  did  not.  Rut 
how  shall  we  know  whether  it  is  his  doing 
or  not  ? If  the  action  de|>ended  u(>on  his 
will,  and  if  he  intended  and  willed  it,  it 
his  action  in  the  judgment  of  all  inankintl. 
But  if  it  was  done  without  his  knowledge, 
or  without  his  will  and  intention,  it  is  us 
certain  that  he  did  it  not,  and  tinit  it  ought 
not  to  bo  imputtnl  to  him  as  the  agent. 

When  there  is  any  doubt  to  whom  a par- 
ticular action  ought  to  be  impute«l,  the 
doubt  arises  only  from  our  ignorance  of 
facts  ; when  the  facts  relating  to  it  are 
known,  DO  man  of  understanding  lias  any 
doubt  to  whom  the  action  ought  to  be  im- 
puti^^l. 

The  geneml  rules  of  imputation  arc  self- 
evident.  They  have  been  the  same  in  all 
ages,  and  among  all  civilized  nations.  No 
man  blames  another  for  being  black  or  fair, 
for  having  a fever  or  the  falling  sicknees ; 
because  these  things  are  believed  not  to  be 
in  his  power ; and  they  are  believed  not  to 
be  in  his  power,  bf*causo  they  depend  not 
upon  his  will.  We  can  never  conceive  that 
a man's  duty  goes  beyond  his  power,  or  that 
his  power  goes  beyond  what  depends  upon 
bis  will.  [30] 

Reason  leads  ns  to  ascribe  nnlimitcd 
power  to  tho  Supremo  lh*ing.  But  what 
do  we  mean  by  unlimited  power  f It  is 
pow’or  to  do  whatsoever  he  wills.  To  sup- 
«e  him  fo  do  what  he  docs  not  will  to  do, 

absurd. 


[tessav  I. 

The  only  distinct  eoneeption  I can  form 
of  active  power  is,  that  it  is  an  attribute  in 
a being  by  which  he  can  do  certain  things 
if  he  wills.  This,  after  all,  is  only  a rela- 
tive conception.  It  is  relative  to  the  effect, 
and  to  Uie  will  of  producing  it.  I'ake  away 
these,  and  the  conception  vanishes.  They 
are  the  liandles  by  which  the  mind  takes 
hold  of  it.  When  they  are  taken  away,  our 
hold  is  gone.  The  same  is  the  cose  with 
regard  to  other  relative  conceptions.  Thus 
velocity  is  a real  state  of  a body,  about  which 
philosophers  reason  with  the  force  of  de- 
monstration ; but  our  conception  of  it  is 
relative  to  space  and  time.  What  is  velo- 
city in  a iKuiy?  It  is  a state  in  which  it 
|>assc8  through  a certain  space  in  a certain 
time.  Space  and  time  arc  very  different 
from  velocity  ; hut  we  cannot  conceive  it 
but  by  its  relation  to  them.  The  effect 
pniduced,  and  the  will  to  produce  it,  an> 
things  different  from  active  power,  but  wo 
can  nave  no  conception  of  it,  but  by  its  ri'- 
latiun  to  them. 

Whether  the  conception  of  an  efficient 
cause,  and  of  real  activity,  could  ever  hu\c 
entered  into  tho  mind  of  man,  if  we  ha«l 
I not  had  the  experience  of  activity  in  our- 
selves, I am  notable  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty. The  origin  of  iimny  of  our  concep- 
tions, and  even  of  many  of  our  judgmenta, 
is  not  so  easily  traced  as  philosophers  have 
genemlly  conceived-  No  man  can  recol- 
lect the  time  when  he  first  gut  the  concep- 
tion of  an  efficient  cause,  or  the  time  when 
he  first  got  the  belief  that  an  efficient  cause 
is  necessary  to  every  change  in  nature.  [40  J 
The  conception  of  an  efficient  cause  may 
very  probably  !>e  derived  from  the  e.xjH?- 
rience  we  have  had  in  very  early  life  of  our 
own  power  to  produce  certain  effects.  But 
the  belief,  that  no  event  can  happen  without 
an  efficient  caus<‘,  cannot  be  derived  from 
experience.  We  may  leani  from  experience 
what  u,  or  what  teasy  but  no  experience 
can  teach  us  what  necfn$ariit/  must  be,* 

In  like  manner,  we  probably  derive  the 
conception  of  pain  from  the  experience  wc 
have  hod  of  it  in  ourselves ; but  our  belief 
that  pain  can  only  exist  in  a being  that  hath 
life,  cannot  be  got  by  experience,  because 
it  is  a necessary  truth ; and  no  necesaar^’ 
truth  can  have  its  attestation  from  expe- 
rience. 

If  it  be  BO  that  the  conception  of  an  effi- 
cient cause  enters  into  the  mind,  only  from 
the  early  conviction  we  have  that  wo  arc 
the  efficients  of  our  own  voluntary  actions, 
(which  I think  is  most  probable, ) the  notion 
of  efficiency  will  l>e  ixAluced  to  this,  That 
it  Is  a relation  between  the  cause  and  the 
effect,  similar  to  that  which  is  betw'cen  us 
and  our  voluntar)’  actions.  This  is  surely 

* SeesIv’Tc,  pn.  aj  b ; a ; Mi.  bj  and 
nvlcf.  SecaUo  Ni<te  1 — IL 
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tlie  most  distinct  notion,  and,  I think, 
the  only  notion  we  can  form  of  real  effi- 
ciency. 

Now  it  is  eviiient,  that,  to  constitute  the 
relation  between  me  and  my  action,  my  con- 
ception of  the  action,  and  will  to  do  it,  are 
essential.  For  what  I never  conceived  nor 
willed,  I never  did. 

If  any  man,  therefore,  affirms,  that  a 
being  may  be  the  efficient  cause  of  an  action, 
and  have  power  to  produce  it,  which  that 
being  can  neither  conceive  nor  will,  be 
speaks  a language  which  1 do  not  under- 
stand. If  he  has  a meaning,  his  notion  of 
power  and  efficiency  must  be  essentially 
different  from  mine  ; and,  until  he ‘conveys 
his  notion  of  efficiency  to  my  understand- 
ing, I can  no  more  assent  to  his  Opinion 
than  if  he  should  affirm  that  a being  with- 
out life  may  feel  pain.  [41] 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  me  most  probable, 
that  such  beings  only  as  have  some  degree 
of  understanding  and  willj  can  possess  ac- 
tive power  ; and  that  inanimate  beings  must 
be  merely  passive,  and  have  no  real  activity. 
Nothing  we  perceive  without  us  affords  any 
good  ground  for  ascribing  active  power  to 
any  inanimate  being ; and  everything  we 
can  discover  in  our  own  constitution,  leads 
us  to  think  that  active  power  cannot  be  ex- 
erted without  will  and  intelligence. 

■ CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  KFPICIE.NT  CAUSES  OF  THE  PHENO- 
MENA OF  NATURE. 

If  active  power,  in  its  proper  meaning, 
requires  a subject  endowed  with  will  and  in- 
telligence, what  shall  we  say  of  those  active 
powers  which  philosophers  teach  us  to 
ascribe  to  matter — the  powers  of  corpuscu- 
lar attraction,  magnetism,  electricity,  gra- 
vitation, and  others  ? Is  it  not  universally 
allowed,  tliat  heavy  bodies  descend  to  the 
earth  by  the  power  of  gravity  ; that,  by  the 
same  power,  the  moon,  and  all  the  planets 
a.nd  comets,  are  retained  in  their  orbits  ? 
Have  the  most  eminent  natural  philosophers 
been  imposing  upon  us,  and  giving  us  words 
instead  of  real  causes  ? 

I n answer  to  this,  I apprehend,  that  the 
principles  of  natural  philosophy  have,  in 
modern  times,  been  built  upon  a foundation 
that  cannot  be  shaken,  and  that  they  can  be 
called  in  question  only  by  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  evidence  on  which  they  stand. 
But  the  ambiguity  of  the  wortls  rau>f, 
O'/rncy,  active  jy>u>er,  and  the  other  words 
related  to  these,  has  led  many  to  understand 
them,  when  used  in  natural  philosophy,  in 
a wrong  sense,  and  in  a sense  which  is 
neither  necessary  for  establishing  the  true 
principles  of  natural  philosophy,  nor  was 
[41-43] 


ever  meant  by  the  most  enlightened  in  that 
science.  [42] 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  may  observe 
that  those  very  philosophers  who  attribute 
to  matter  the  power  of  gravitation,  and 
other  active  powers,  teach  us,  at  the  same 
time,  that  matter  is  a substance  altogether 
inert,  and  merely  passive ; tliat  gravitation, 
and  the  other  attractive  or  repulsive  powers 
which  they  ascribe  to  it,  are  not  inherent 
in  its  nature,  but  impressed  upon  it  by 
some  external  cause,  which  they  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  or  to  explain.  Now,  when 
we  find  wise  men  ascribing  action  and  active 
power  to  a substance  which  they  expressly 
teach  us  to  consider  os  merely  passive  and 
acted  upon  by  some  unknown  cause,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  action  and  active 
power  ascribed  to  it  are  not  to  be  understooil 
strictly,  but  in  some  popular  sense. 

It  ought  likewise  to  be  observed,  that 
although  philosophers,  for  the  sake  of  being 
understood,  must  speak  the  language  of  the 
vulgar— as  I'hen  they  say,  the  sun  rises  and 
sets,  and  goes  through  all  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac — yet  they  often  think  differently  from 
the  vulgar.  Let  us  hear  what  the  greatest 
of  natural  philosophers  says,  in  the  eighth 

definition  prefixed  to  his  “ Principia  

“ Voces  autem  attractiunis,  iin  pulsus,  vel  pro- 
pensionis  cujuscunque  in  centrum,  indiffer- 
enter  et  pro  se  mutuo  promiscuc  usurj>o  ; 
has  voces  non  physice  sed  matheinaticc  con- 
siderando.  Unde  caveat  lector,  ne  per 
hujus  modi  voces  cogitet  me  speciem  vel 
miKlum  actionis,  causamve  aut  rationcm 
physicam,  alicubi  definire  ; vel  centris  (quee 
sunt  puucta  mathematica)  vires  verc  et 
physice  tribuere,  si  forte  contra  trahere, 
aut  vires  centrorum  esse,  dixero.” 

In  all  languages,  action  is  attributed  to 
many  things  which  all  men  of  common  uu- 
derstanding  believe  to  be  merely  passive. 
Thus,  we  say  the  wind  blows,  the  rivers 
flow,  the  sea  rages,  the  fire  bums,  bodies 
move,  and  impel  other  bodies.  [43] 

Every  object  which  undergoes  any  change 
must  be  either  active  or  passive  in  that 
change.  This  is  self-evident  to  all  men 
from  the  first  dawn  of  reason  ; and,  therc*- 
fore,  the  change  is  always  expressed  in 
language,  either  by  an  active  or  a passive 
verb.  Nor  do  I know  any  verb,  expressive 
of  a change,  which  does  not  imply  either 
action  or  pa.4sion.  The  thing  cither  changes, 
or  it  is  changed.  But  it  is  remarkable  in 
language,  that  when  an  external  cause  of 
the  change  is  not  obvious,  the  change  is 
always  imputed  to  the  thing  changed,  as  if 
it  were  animated,  and  had  active  power  to 
produce  the  change  in  itself.  So  we  say, 
the  moon  changes,  the  sun  rises  and  goes 
down. 

I'hus  active  verbs  are  very  often  applied, 
and  active  power  imputed  to  things,  which 
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& little  ndvnnce  iu  kiK)wlp<lj»f  and  experience 
teaches  us  to  be  merely  passive.  This 
property,  common  to  all  lani^uaffes,  1 en- 
deavour^ to  account  for  in  the  eecund 
chapter  of  this  Essay,  to  which  tho  reader 
is  referred- 

A like  irregularity  may  be  observed  in 
the  use  of  the  wortl  signifying  cor/«r,  in  all 
languages,  and  of  the  words  related  to  it. 

Our  knowledge  of  causes  is  very  scaiity 
in  the  most  advanced  state  of  society,  much 
more  is  it  so  in  that  early  period  in  which 
language  is  formed.  A strong  desire  to 
know  the  causes  of  tilings,  is  common  to  all 
men  in  every  state;  but  tho  experience  of 
nil  ages  shews,  that  this  keen  ap}>etite, 
rather  than  go  empty,  will  feed  upon  the 
husks  of  rc^l  knowledge  where  the  fruit  can- 
not be  found. 

While  we  are  very  much  in  the  dark  with 
regard  to  the  real  agents  or  causes  which 
produce  the  phicnoinena  of  nature,  and 
have,  at  the  same  time,  an  avidity  to  know 
them,  ingenious  men  frame  conjectures, 
which  those  of  w<>aker  understanding  take 
for  truth.  The  fare  is  coarse,  but  appetite 
makes  it  go  down.  [44] 

Thus,  in  a very  ancient  system,  love  and 
strife  were  made  the  causes  of  things.* 
Plato  made  the  causes  of  things  to  be  mat- 
ter, ideas,  and  an  efficient  architect;  Aris- 
totle, matter,  form,  and  privation  ; Des 
Cartes  thought  matter,  and  a certain  quan- 
tity of  motion  given  it  by  the  Almighty  at 
Brst,  to  be  all  that  U necessary  to  make  the 
material  world  ; Leibnitz  conceived  the 
whole  universe,  even  the  material  part  of  it, 
to  he  made  up  of  monades^  each  of  which  is 
active  and  intelligent,  and  produces  in  itself, 
by  its  own  active  power,  all  the  changes  it 
undergoes  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence 
to  eternity. 

In  common  language,  we  give  the  name 
of  a cause  to  a reason,  a mf>tivc,  an  end,  to 
any  circumstance  which  is  connected  with 
the  effect,  and  goes  before  it. 

Aristotle,  and  the  schoolmen  after  him, 
distingulnhetl  four  kinds  of  causes — the  Ef- 
ficient, the  Material,  the  Formal,  and  the 
Final.  This,  like  many  of  Ari.Hlotlc*s  dis- 
tinctions,  is  only  a distinction  of  the  various 
meanings  of  an  aiiibigunus  word  ; for  the 
Efficient,  the  Matter,  the  Form,  and  the  End, 
have  nothing  common  in  their  nature,  by 
which  they  may  be  accounted  species  of  tlie 
same  ,(/ea»i4f  but  the  Greek  word  which 
we  translate  cause^  had  these  four  different 
meanings  in  Aristotle's  days,  and  we  have 
added  other  incftnings.J  We  do  not  indeed 
call  (he  matter  or  the  form  of  a thing  its 
cause  ; but  we  have  final  causes,  instru- 

* 1 he  ayatein  nf  Rmpcdocln.— H. 

t Thct  all  havethu  m mminon— that  each  u an 
» ntneedent.  which  no*  iM-iiig.  the  cou*c<)ueii(,  called 
thccllcct,  would  not 

% flee  abuvCi  p.  belt  w.  R aay  IV.  cc  3.— It. 


mental  cau'^en,  oct‘asi<  nal  cau.ses,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  others. 

Thus  the  word  catijic  has 'been  so  hack- 
neyed, and  made  to  have  so  many  different 
meanings  in  tho  writings  of  philosophers, 
and  in  the  discourse  of  the  vulgar,  that  its 
original  and  proper  meaning  is  lost  in  the 
crowd.  [45] 

With  regard  to  the  pluenomcna  nf  nature, 
the  important  end  of  knowing  their  causes, 
besides  gratifying  our  curiosity,  is,  that  we 
may  know  when  to  expect  them,  or  how  to 
bring  them  about.  This  is  very  often  of 
real  importance  in  life  ; and  this  pur(>08e  is 
served  by  knowing  what,  by  the  course  of 
nature,  goes  before  them  and  is  connected 
with  them  ; and  this,  therefore,  we  call  the 
cause  of  such  a pluenomenon. 

I f a magnet  be  brought  near  to  a mariner's 
compass,  the  needle,  which  was  before  at 
rest,  immediately  bt>gins  to  move,  and  bends 
its  course  towai^  the  magnet,  or  perhaps 
the  contrary  way.  If  an  unlearned  sailor 
is  asked  the  cause  of  this  motion  of  the 
needle,  he  is  at  no  loss  for  an  answer.  He 
tells  you  it  is  tho  magnet ; and  the  proof  is 
clear;  for,  remove  the  magnet,  and  the  ef- 
fect ceases  ; bring  it  near,  and  the  effect  is 
again  produced.  It  is,  therefore,  evident 
to  sense,  that  the  magnet  is  the  cause  of 
this  effecL 

A Cartesian  philosopher  enters  deepcT 
into  the  cause  of  this  phtenonieuon.  He 
observes,  that  the  magnet  does  not  tnucli 
the  needle,  and  therefore  can  give  it  no  im- 
pulse. He  pities  the  ignorance  of  the  sailor. 
'I'lie  effect  IS  produced,  says  he,  by  magne- 
tic efHuvia,  or  subtile  matter,  which  passes 
from  the  magnet  to  the  needle,  and  forces 
it  fn>m  its  place.  He  can  even  shew  you, 
in  a figure,  where  these  magnetic  effluvia 
issue  from  the  magnet,  what  round  they 
take,  and  what  way  they  return  home  again. 
And  thus  he  thinks  he  comprehends  per- 
f(H;t]y  how,  and  by  what  cause,  the  motion 
of  the  nee<lle  is  pi^uced. 

A Newtonian  philosopher  inquires  what 
pnxif  can  be  offered  for  the  existence  of 
magnetic  effluvia,  and  can  find  none.  He 
therefore  holds  it  a.<»a  fiction,  a hypothesis  ; 
and  lie  has  learned  that  hy|M)thcses  ought  to 
Imve  no  place  in  the  philosophy  of  nature. 
He  confesses  his  ignorance  of  the  real  cause 
of  this  motion,  and  thinks  that  his  husi  ■ 
netis,  as  a philosopher,  is  only  to  find  from 
ex|>erinient  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regu- 
lnte<i  in  all  cases.  [46] 

Tliesc  three  persons  differ  much  in  tln  ir 
sentiments  with  rcganl  to  the  real  cauM‘  of 
this  phfenomenon  ; and  the  man  who  knows 
most  is  he  who  is  sensible  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter.  Yet  all  the  three 
spt^ak  tlie  same  language,  and  acknowledge 
that  the  enUMt  of  this  motion  is  the  attract- 
ive or  repulsive  power  of  the  magnet. 

[41  ib 
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WUat  lias  been  said  of  this,  may  be  ap-  ofRcea  may  be — are  ihitign  liid,  for  wUe 
pjied  to  every  phenomenon  that  falls  with>  reasons  without  doubt,  from  the  human 
in  the  compass  of  natural  philosophy.  We  eye. 

deceive  ourselves  if  we  conceive  that  we  It  is  only  in  human  actions,  that  may  be 
can  point  out  the  real  efficient  cause  of  any  imputed  for  praise  or  blame,  that  it  is  neces* 
sne  of  them.  sary  for  us  to  know  who  is  the  agent ; and 

The  grandest  discover}*  ever  made  in  na-  in  this,  nature  has  given  us  all  the  light 
tural  philosophy,  was  that  of  the  law  of  that  is  necessary  for  our  conduct.  [46] 
gravitation,  which  opens  such  a view  of  our 
planetary  system  that  it  looks  like  some- 
thing divine.  But  the  author  of  thtsdisco*  CHAPTER  VII. 

very  was  perfectly  aware,  that  he  discovered 

no  real  Cause,  but  only  the  law  or  rule,  op  the  bxtsnt  op  human  powxr- 
according  to  which  the  unknown  cause  0{>e* 

rates.  Every  thing  laudable  and  praiseworthy 

Natural  philosophers,  who  think  accu-  in  man,  must  consist  in  the  proper  exercise 
rately,  have  a precise  meaning  to  the  terms  of  that  power  which  is  given  him  by  his 
they  use  in  the  science;  anu,  when  they  Maker.  This  is  the  talent  which  he  is 
pretend  to  shew  the  cause  of  any  phjsnome-  required  to  occupy,  and  of  which  he  must 
non  of  nature,  they  mean  by  the  cause,  a give  an  account  to  Him  who  conimitted  it 
law  of  nature  of  wliich  that  pliwnoroenon  to  his  trust. 

is  a necessary  consequence.  To  some  persons  more  power  is  given 

The  whole  object  of  natural  philosophy,  than  to  others ; and  to  the  same  person, 
os  Newton  expressly  t^^hes,  is  reducible  more  at  one  time  and  less  at  another.  Its 
to  these  two  heads  : first,  by  just  induction  existence,  its  extent,  and  its  continuance, 
from  experiment  and  observation,  to  disco«  depend  solely  upon  the  pleasure  of  the 
ver  the  laws  of  nature;  and  then,  to  apply  Almighty  ; but  every  man  that  is  account* 
those  laws  to  the  solution  of  the  phaenome*  able  must  have  more  or  less  of  it  Fur,  to 
na  of  nature.  This  was  all  that  this  great  call  a person  to  account,  to  approve  or  dis- 
philosopher  attempted,  and  all  that  he  approve  of  his  conduct,  who  had  no  power 
thought  attainable.  And  this  indeed  heat-  to  do  good  or  ill,  is  absurd.  No  axiom  of 
taim^  in  a great  measure,  with  regard  to  Euclid  appears  more  evident  than  this, 
the  motions  of  our  planetary  system,  and  As  power  is  a valuable  gift,  to  under- 
with  regard  to  the  rays  of  light.  [47]  nte  it  is  ingratitude  to  the  giver;  to  over- 
But  supposing  that  all  the  pluenomena  rate  it,  begets  pride  and  presumption,  and 
that  fall  within  the  reach  of  our  senses,  were  leads  to  unsuccessful  attempts.  It  is  thcrc- 
acoounled  for  from  general  laws  of  nature,  fore,  in  every  man,  a point  of  wisdom  to 
justly  deduced  from  experience — that  is,  make  a just  estimate  of  his  own  power. 
HUpp'Hiing  natural  philosophy  brought  to  its  Quid  ferre  recutenty  quid  val -afU  humeri, 
utmost  perfection — it  does  not  discover  the  We  can  only  speak  of  the  power  of  man 
efficient  cause  of  any  one  phtenomcnon  in  in  general ; and  as  our  notion  of  power  Ih 
nature.  relative  to  its  effects,  we  can  estimate  its 

The  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules  accord-  extent  only  by  the  effects  which  it  is  able 
ing  to  which  the  effects  are  produced  ; but  to  produce. 

tfiere  must  be  a cause  which  operates  ac-  It  would  l>e  wrong  to  estimate  the  extent 
cording  to  these  rules.  The  rules  of  navi-  of  human  power  by  the  effects  which  it  has 
gation  never  navigated  a ship;  the  rules  actually  producc'd.  For  every  man  hud 
of  architecture  never  built  a house.  power  to  do  many  things  which  he  did  not, 

Natural  philosophers,  by  great  attention  and  not  to  do  many  things  which  he  did ; 
to  the  course  of  nature,  have  discovered  otherwise  he  could  not  be  an  object  either 
many  of  her  laws,  and  have  very*  happily  of  approbation  or  of  disapprobation  to  any 
applied  them  to  account  for  many  pliseno-  rational  being.  [49] 

mena ; but  they  have  never  discovered  the  The  effects  of  human  power  are  cither 
efficient  cause  of  any  one  phenomenon  ; immediate,  or  they  are  more  reimite. 
nor  do  those  who  liave  distinct  notions  of  The  immediato  effects,  I think,  are  rc- 
thc  principles  of  the  science  nuikc  any  such  ducible  to  two  heads.  We  can  give  certain 
pn^tence.  motions  to  our  own  bodies ; r.nd  we  can 

Upon  the  theatre  of  nature  we  see  innu-  give  a certain  direction  to  our  ow  n thoughts, 
mcrable  effects,  which  require  an  agent  Whatever  we  can  do  beyond  this,  roust 
endowed  with  active  power ; but  the  agent  be  done  by  one  of  these  means,  or  both, 
is  behind  the  scene-  Whether  it  be  the  We  can  produce  no  motion  in  any  body 
Supreme  Cause  alone,  or  a subordinate  in  the  universe,  but  by  moving  first  our  own 
2a use  or  causes  ; and  if  suborduiate  canses  body  as  an  instrument  Nor  can  we  pr«»- 
be  employed  by  tlie  Almighty,  what  their  duce  thought  in  any  «>ther  person,  but  by 
nature,  their  number,  and  their  different  thought  and  motion  in  ourselvei^ 

[47  49] 
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Our  power  to  move  our  own  bod^,  ui  not 
onl/  linnted  in  its  extent,  but  In  its  nature 
is  subject  to  mechanical  laws.  It  may  be 
compared  to  a spring  endowed  with  the 
power  of  contracting  or  expanding  itself, 
but  which  cannot  contract  without  drawing 
equally  at  both  ends,  nor  expand  without 
pushing  equally  at  l>oth  ends ; so  that  every 
action  of  the  spring  is  always  accompatiicd 
with  an  eqmil  reaction  in  a contrary  direc* 
tion. 

We  can  conceive  a man  to  have  power 
to  move  his  whole  body  in  any  direction, 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  body,  or  a 
power  to  move  one  part  of  his  l>ody  without 
the  aid  of  any  other  part.  But  philosophy 
teaches  us  that  man  has  no  such  power. 

If  he  carries  his  whole  body  in  any  di« 
rection  with  a certain  quantity  of  iiiotiun, 
this  he  can  do  only  by  pushing  the  earth, 
or  some  other  body,  with  an  injual  quantity 
of  motion  in  the  contrary  direction.  If  he 
but  stretch  out  his  arm  in  one  direction, 
the  rest  of  his  body  is  pushed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  motion  in  die  contrary  direc- 
tion. [^] 

Tliis  is  the  case  with  regard  to  all  animal 
and  voluntary  motions,  which  come  within 
the  reach  of  our  senses.  They  are  por- 
fomicd  by  the  contraction  of  certain  mus- 
cles ; and  a muscle,  when  it  is  contracted, 
draws  equally  at  both  ends.  As  to  the 
motions  antecedent  to  the  contraction  of 
the  muscle,  and  consequent  upon  the  voli- 
tion of  the  animal,  wc  know  nothing,  and 
can  say  nothing  al>uut  them. 

We  know  not  even  how  those  immediate 
effects  of  our  power  are  produced  by  our 
williug  them.  We  perceive  not  any  ne- 
cessary connection  between  the  volition  and 
exertion  on  our  part,  and  the  motion  of  our 
body  tliat  follows  them. 

Anatomists  inform  us,  that  every  volun- 
tary motion  of  the  bo«ly  is  performed  by  the 
contraction  of  certain  muscles,  and  that  the 
muscles  arc  contracted  by  some  influence 
derived  from  the  nerves.  But,  without 
thinking  in  the  least,  either  of  muscles  or 
nerves,  we  will  only  the  external  effect, 
and  the  internal  machinery,  without  our 
call,  immediately  produces  that  effect. 

This  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  our  frame, 
which  we  have  reason  to  admire;  but  to 
account  for  it,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
understanding. 

That  there  is  an  established  harmony 
l>etwoen  our  willint?  certain  motions  of  our 
bodies,  and  the  o]K.'ration  of  the  nerves  and 
muscles  which  produces  those  motions,  is  a 
fact  known  by  experience.  This  volition  is 
an  act  of  the  mind.  Bui  whether  this  act 
of  the  mind  have  any  physical  effect  upon 
the  nerves  and  muscles;  or  whether  it  be 
only  an  occasion  of  their  being  acted  upon 
by  some  other  efficient,  accunling  to  the 


established  laws  of  nature,  is  hid  from  uk 
So  dark  is  our  coiieeptiou  of  our  own  powei 
when  we  trace  it  to  its  origin.  [51] 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
matter  had  its  origin  from  mind,  as  well  as 
all  its  motions ; but  how*,  or  in  what  man- 
ner, it  is  moved  by  mind,  we  know  as  little 
os  how  it  was  created. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  anything  wo 
know,  that  what  we  call  the  immediate  ef- 
fects of  our  power,  may  not  be  so  in  the 
strictest  sense.  Between  the  will  to  pro- 
duce the  effect,  and  the  production  of  it, 
there  may  be  agents  or  instruments  of  which 
wc  are  ignorant. 

This  may  leave  some  doubt,  whether  wo 
be,  in  tho  strictest  sense,  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  voluntary  motions  of  our  own  body. 
But  it  can  produce  no  doubt  w ith  regard  to 
the  moral  estimation  of  our  actions. 

The  man  who  know*s  that  such  an  event 
depends  u|K>n  his  will,  and  who  deliberately 
wills  to  pi^uco  it,  is,  in  the  strictest  moral 
sense,  the  cause  of  the  event ; and  it  is 
justly  imputed  to  him,  whatever  physical 
causes  may  have  concurred  in  ita  pi^uc- 
tion. 

1'liuB,  he  who  maliciously  intends  to 
shoot  his  neighbour  di*fld,  and  voluntarily 
d<x;8  it,  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  his 
death,  though  he  did  no  more  to  occasion 
it  than  draw  the  trigger  of  the  gun.  He 
neither  gave  to  the  l>all  its  velocity,  nor  to 
the  powder  its  expansive  force,  nor  to  the 
flint  and  steel  the  power  to  strike  fire; 

I but  he  knew  that  what  he  did  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  man's  death,  and  did  it  with 
that  intention ; and  therefore  he  is  justly 
ch.irgeable  with  the  murder.  [52] 

PiiiloHophers  may  therefore  dispute  inno- 
cently, whether  we  l>e  the  prt»per  efficient 
caus<‘8  of  the  voluntary  motions  of  «>ur  own 
body;  or  whether  we  be  only,  as  Malebranche 
thinks,  the  occasional  causes.  The  determin- 
ation of  this  question,  if  it  can  be  deter- 
mined, can  have  nocflect  on  human  conduct. 

The  other  branch  of  wlint  is  immediately 
in  our  power,  is  to  give  a certain  direction 
to  our  own  thoughts.  This,  as  well  as  tho 
first  branch,  is  limited  in  various  ways.  It 
is  greater  in  some  persons  than  in  others, 
and  in  the  same  person  is  very  different, 
according  to  the  health  of  his  b^y  and  the 
state  of  his  mind.  But  that  men,  when 
free  from  disease  of  body  and  of  mind,  have  a 
considerable  degree  of  power  of  this  kind, 
an*!  that  it  may  bo  greatly  increased  by 
practice  and  habit,  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  ox|H!!ricnce,  and  from  the  natural  con- 
viction of  all  mankind. 

Were  we  to  examine  minutely  into  the 
connection  between  our  volitions,  and  the 
direction  of  our  thoughts  which  obeys  these 
volitions — were  we  to  ctmsider  how  we  ai-e 
able  to  give  attention  to  on  object  for  a cer- 
[ 50-52 J 
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tjiin  time,  and  tumour  attention  to  another 
when  we  chooee,  we  miglit  perhaps  find  it 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  mind  it- 
self be  the  sole  efficient  cause  of  the  volun- 
tary changes  in  the  direction  of  our  thoughts, 
or  whether  it  requires  the  aid  of  other  t ffi- 
cient  causes. 

1 see  no  good  reason  why  the  dispute 
about  efficient  and  occasional  causes,  may 
not  be  applied  to  tiie  power  of  directing  our 
thought^  os  well  as  to  the  ]K)wer  of  moving 
our  bodies.  In  both  cases,  I apprehend, 
the  dispute  is  endless,  and,  if  it  could  be 
brought  to  an  is^ue,  would  1^  fruitless. 

Nothing  appears  more  evident  to  our  rea- 
son, than  that  there  must  be  an  efficient 
cause  of  every  change  tiuit  happens  in  na- 
ture. But  when  1 attem{>t  to  comprehend 
the  manner  in  which  an  efficient  cause  ope- 
rates, either  upon  body  or  upon  mind,  there 
is  a darkness  which  my  faculties  are  not 
able  to  penetrate.  [53J 

However  small  the  immediate  effects  of 
human  power  seem  to  be,  its  more  remote 
effects  arc  very  considerable. 

In  this  res|>ect,  tlic  power  of  man  may 
be  compared  to  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and 
other  great  rivers,  which  make  a figure  up- 
on the  globe  of  the  earth,  and,  traversing 
vast  regions,  bring  sometimes  great  beneBl, 
at  other  times  great  mischief,  to  many  na- 
tions: yet,  when  we  truce  those  rivers  to 
their  source,  w-e  find  tliem  to  rbe  from  in- 
considerable fountains  and  rills. 

The  command  of  a mighty  prince,  what 
is  it  but  the  sound  of  his  breath,  modified 
by  his  organa  of  speech  ? But  it  may  have 
great  consequences : it  may  raise  armies, 
equip  fleets,  and  spread  war  and  desolation 
over  a great  part  of  the  earth. 

The  meanest  of  mankind  hoe  considerable 
power  to  do  good,  and  more  to  hurt  hiin- 
t-elf  and  others. 

From  this  1 think  we  may  conclude,  that, 
although  the  degeneracy  of  mankind  be 
great,  and  justly  to  be  lamented,  yet  men, 
in  general,  are  more  disposed  to  employ 
their  power  in  doing  good,  than  in  doing 
hurt,  to  their  fellow-men.  The  last  is  much  j 
more  In  their  pow  er  than  the  first ; and,  if  ^ 
they  were  os  much  disposed  to  it,  human 
B<K.‘ie(y  could  not  subsist,  and  the  species 
mu.st  soon  perish  from  the  earth. 

We  may  first  consider  the  effects  which 
may  be  produced  by  human  power  upon 
the  material  system. 

It  is  confined  indeed  to  the  planet  which 
we  inhabit ; we  cannot  remove  to  another; 
nor  can  w*e  produce  any  change  in  the  an- 
nual or  diurnal  motions  of  our  own.  [64] 

But,  by  human  pow'er,  great  clutnges  may 
be  made  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ; and 
those  treasures  of  metals  orid  minerals  tliat 
are  stored  up  in  its  bowels,  may  be  disco- 
vered and  brought  forth. 

[53-55] 


The  Supreme  Being  could,  no  doubt,  havr 
made  the  earth  to  supply  the  wants  of  man, 
without  any  cultivation  by  human  labour. 
Many  inferior  aiiitnalH,  who  neither  plant, 
nor  sow,  nor  spin,  are  provided  for  by  the 
bounty  of  Heavetu  But  this  is  not  the 
cose  with  man. 

He  has  active  powers  and  ingenuity  given 
him,  by  wliich  he  can  do  much  fur  supply- 
ing his  wants;  and  his  labour  is  made  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose. 

His  wants  arc  more  than  those  of  any 
other  animal  that  inhabits  this  globe;  and 
Ills  resources  are  proportioned  to  them, 
and  put  within  the  sphere  of  his  power. 

The  earth  is  left  by  nature  in  such  a state 
as  to  require  cultivation  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  man. 

It  is  capable  of  cultivation,  in  most  places, 
to  such  a degree,  that,  by  human  labour, 
it  may  afford  subsistence  to  an  hundred 
times  the  number  of  men  it  could  in  its 
natural  state. 

Every  tribe  of  men,  in  every  climate, 
must  labour  for  their  subsistence  and  ac- 
I commodation  ; and  tlicir  supply  is  more  or 
i less  comfortable,  in  pro|>oitiort  to  the  labour 
properly  cmjdoyed  fur  that  purpose. 

It  is  evidetitly  the  intention  of  Nature, 
that  man  should  be  laborious,  and  that  he 
should  exert  his  powers  of  body  and  mind 
for  his  own,  and  for  the  comuioo,  good. 
And,  by  his  power  properly  applied,  he 
may  make  great  improvement  upon  the  fer- 
tility of  the  earth,  and  a great  addition  to 
his  own  accommodation  and  comfortable 
htate.  [55] 

By  clearing,  tilling,  and  manuring  the 
ground,  by  planting  and  sowing,  by  build- 
I ing  cities  and  harbours,  draining  marshes 
and  lakes,  making  rivers  navigable,  and 
I joining  thorn  by  canals,  by  mnnufacturiiig 
' tile  rude  materials  which  the  earth,  duly 
cultivated,  pnxluces  in  abundance,  by  the 
' mutual  exchange  of  commodities  and  of 
I labour,  he  may  make  the  barren  wilderness 
the  habitation  of  rich  and  populous  states. 

If  we  compare  the  city  of  Venice,  the 
province  of  Holland,  the  emjiire  of  Chino, 
with  those  places  of  the  earth  which  never 
felt  the  hand  of  industry,  we  may  form  some 
I conception  of  the  extent  of  human  power 
1 upon  the  material  system,  in  changing  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  furnishing  the  occoiit- 
modations  of  human  life. 

But,  in  order  to  produce  those  hap]>y 
changes,  man  himself  must  be  improved. 

llis  animal  faculties  are  sufficient  for  the 
preservation  of  the  species;  they  grow  up 
of  tliemselves,  like  the  trees  of  the  torest, 
which  require  only  the  force  of  nature  and 
the  influences  of  Heaven. 

His  rational  and  moral  faculties,  like  the 
earth  itself,  are  rude  ami  barren  by  nature, 
but  capable  of  a high  degree  of  culture  ; aud 
2 U 
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OiU  culture  he  mo»t  receive  from  parfiits, 
from  instructors,  from  those  with  whom  he 
lives  in  society,  joined  with  his  own  in- 
dustry. 

If  we  consider  the  changes  that  may  be 
produced  by  man  upon  hia  own  mind,  and 
upon  the  minds  of  others,  they  appear  to  be 
gremt.  [56) 

Upon  his  own  mind  he  may  make  great  i 
improvement,  in  acquiring  the  treasures  of  j 
useful  knowledge,  the  habits  of  skill  in  arts,  I 
the  habits  of  wisdom,  prudence,  self-com- 
mand, and  every  other  virtue.  It  is  the 
constitution  of  nature,  that  such  qualities 
08  exalt  and  dignify  human  nature  are  to 
be  acquired  b^  proper  exertions;  and,  by 
a contrary  conduct,  sucli  qualities  as  debase 
it  below  the  condition  of  brutes. 

Even  upon  the  minds  of  others,  great 
eflects  may  be  produced  by  means  within 
the  compass  of  human  power  ; by  means  of 
good  education,  of  proper  instruction,  of 
persuasion,  of  good  example,  and  by  the 
discipline  of  laws  and  government. 

That  tiiesc  have  often  liad  great  and  good 
effects  on  the  civilization  and  improvement 
of  individuals  and  of  nations,  cannot  be 
doubted.  But  what  happy  effects  they 
might  have,  if  applied  universally  with  the 
skill  and  address  that  is  within  the  reach 
of  human  wisdom  and  power,  U not  easily 
conceived,  or  to  what  pitch  the  happiness 
of  human  society,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  species,  might  be  carried. 

Wliatanoble,  what  a divine  employment 
of  human  power  is  here  assigned  us  ! How 
ought  it  to  rouse  the  ambition  of  pareiita, 
of  instructors,  of  lawgiver,  of  magistrates, 
of  every  man  in  his  station,  to  contribute 
his  part  towards  the  accomplishment  of  so 
glorious  an  end  ! 

The  power  of  man  over  his  own  and 
other  minds,  when  we  trace  it  to  its 
origin,  is  involved  in  darkness,  no  loss 
than  his  power  to  move  his  own  and  other 
bodies. 

How  far  we  are  properly  effioient  causes, 


I how  far  occasional  causes,  1 caiiuut  pre- 
tend to  determine,  [d?) 

We  know  that  habit  produces  great 
clianges  in  the  mind  ; but  how  it  does  so, 
we  know  noL  We  know  that  example  has 
a powerful,  and,  in  the  early  period  of  life, 
almost  an  irresistible  effect ; but  we  know 
not  how  it  produces  this  effect.  The  com- 
munication of  thought,  sentiment,  and  pas- 
sion, from  one  mind  to  anotlier,  has  some- 
thing in  it  as  mysterious  as  the  communi- 
cation of  motion  from  one  body  to  another. 

We  perceive  one  event  to  follow  another, 
according  to  established  laws  of  nature,  and 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  first  the 
cause,  and  the  last  the  effect,  without  know- 
ing what  is  the  bond  that  unites  them.  In 
order  to  produce  a certain  event,  we  use 
means  which,  by  laws  of  nature,  are  con- 
nected with  tliat  event ; and  we  call  our- 
selves the  cause  of  that  event,  though  other 
etticieiit  causes  may  have  had  the  chief 
hand  in  its  production. 

Upon  the  whole,  human  power,  in  its 
existence,  in  its  extent,  and  in  its  exertions 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  God,  and  u(>on 
the  laws  uf  nature  w hich  he  has  established. 
This  ought  to  banish  pride  and  arrogance 
^ from  the  most  mighty  of  the  sons  of  men. 
At  the  same  time,  that  degree  of  power 
which  we  have  received  from  the  bounty  of 
Heaven,  is  one  of  the  noblest  gifts  of  God 
to  man;  of  which  we  ought  nut  to  be  in- 
sensible, that  we  may  not  be  ungrateful, 
and  that  we  may  be  excited  to  make  the 
pro|)cr  use  of  it 

The  extent  of  human  power  is  perfectly 
suited  to  the  state  of  man,  as  a state  of 
improvement  and  discipline.  It  is  sufficient 
to  animate  us  to  the  noblest  exertions.  By 
the  proper  exercise  of  this  gift  of  God, 
human  nature,  in  individuals  and  in  societies, 
may  be  exalted  to  a high  degree  of  dignity 
and  felicity,  and  the  earth  become  a para- 
dise. On  the  contrary,  its  perversion  and 
abuse  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  evils  that 
afflict  human  life.  (69] 


ESSAY  II. 

OF  THE  WILL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OBSERVATIONS  CONCIRSrNO  THB  WILL. 

Every  man  Is  conscious  of  a power  to 
determine,  in  things  which  he  conceives  to 
depend  upon  his  determination.  To  this 


power  we  give  the  name  of  Will ; and,  as  it 
is  usual,  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  to 
give  the  same  name  to  the  power  and  tn 
the  act  of  that  power,  the  term  vi/i  is  often 
put  to  signify  the  act  of  detenuining,  which 
more  properly  is  called  eofi/ion. 

Volition,  therefore,  signifies  the  act  of 
[5ti -A9] 
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willing  and  determining,  and  Will  is  put 
indifferently  to  signify  either  the  power  of 
willing  or  the  act. 

But  the  term  will  has  very  often,  espe- 
cially in  the  writings  of  philosophers,  a more 
extensive  meaning,  which  we  must  care- 
fully distinguish  from  that  which  we  have 
now  given. 

In  the  general  division  of  our  faculties 
into  Understanding  and  Will,  our  passions, 
appetites,  and  affections  are  comprehended 
under  the  will ; and  so  it  is  made  to  signify, 
not  only  our  determination  to  act  or  not  to 
act,  but  every  motive  and  incitement  to 
action.  [60] 

It  is  this,  probably,  that  has  led  some 
philosophers  to  represent  desire,  aversion, 
hope,  fear,  joy,  sorrow,  all  our  appetites, 
passions,  and  affections,  as  different  modi- 
fications of  the  will,*  which,  I think,  tends 
to  confound  things  which  are  very  different 
ill  their  nature. 

The  advice  given  to  a man,  and  his  de- 
termination consequent  to  that  advice,  are 
things  so  different  in  their  nature,  that  it 
would  be  iinprofier  to  call  them  modifica- 
tions of  one  and  the  same  thing-  In  like 
manner,  the  motives  to  action,  and  the  de- 
termination to  act  or  not  to  act,  are  things 
that  have  no  common  nature,  and,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  be  confounded  under  one 
name,  or  represented  as  different  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  thing. 

For  this  reason,  in  speaking  of  the  will 
in  this  Essay,  I do  not  comprehend  under 
that  term  any  of  the  incitements  or  motives 
which  may  have  an  influence  upon  our  de- 
terminations, but  solely  the  determination 
itself,  and  the  power  to  determine. 

Mr  Locke  has  considered  this  operation 
of  the  mind  more  attentively,  and  dis- 
tinguished it  more  accurately,  than  some 
very  ingenious  authors  who  wrote  after  him. 

He  defines  volition  to  be,  An  act  of  the 
mind  knowingly  exerting  that  dominion  it 
takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the  man, 
by  employing  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from 
-any  particular  action.’’ 

It  may  more  briefly  be  defined — The  de- 
termination of  the  mind  to  do,  or  not  to  do, 
something  which  we  conceive  to  be  in  our 
power.  [61] 

If  this  were  given  as  a strictly  logical  de- 
finition, it  would  be  liable  to  this  objection, 
that  the  determination  of  the  mind  is  only 
another  term  for  volition.  But  it  ought  to 
be  observed,  that  the  most  simple  acts  of 
the  mind  do  not  admit  of  a logicxil  defini- 
tion. The  way  to  form  a clear  notion  of 
them  is,  to  reflect  attentively  upon  them  as 
we  feel  them  in  ourselves.  Without  this 
reflection,  no  definition  can  give  us  a distinct 
eoncoption  of  them. 

* Fee  following  note. — H. 

[60-62] 


P'or  this  reason,  rather  than  sift  any  de- 
finition of  the  will,  I shall  make  some  ob- 
servations upon  it,  which  may  lead  us  to  re- 
flect upon  it,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
acts  of  mind,  which,  from  the  ambiguity  of 
words,  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  it. 

Fir»t,  Every  net  of  will  must  have  an 
object.  He  that  wills  must  will  something ; 
and  that  which  he  wills  is  called  the  object 
of  his  volition.  As  a man  cannot  think 
without  thinking  of  something,  nor  remem- 
ber without  remembering  something,  so 
neither  cap  he  will  without  willing  some- 
thing. Every  act  of  will,  therefore,  must 
have  an  object ; and  the  person  who  wills 
must  have  some  conception,  more  or  less 
distinct,  of  what  he  wills. 

By  this,  things  done  voluntarily  are  dis- 
tinguished from  things  done  merely  from 
instinct,  or  merely  from  habit. 

A healthy  child,  some  hoursafter  itsbirth, 
feels  the  sensation  of  hunger,  and,  if  applied 
to  the  breast,  sucks  and  swallows  its  food 
very  perfectly.  We  have  no  reason  to 
think,  that,  before  it  ever  sucked,  it  has 
any  conception  of  that  complex  operation, 
or  how  it  is  performed.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, with  propriety,  be  said  that  it  wills  to 
suck.  [62] 

Numberless  instances  might  be  given  of 
things  done  by  animals  without  any  previous 
conception  of  what  they  are  to  do,  without 
the  intention  of  doing  it.  They  act  by  some 
inw'ard  blind  impulse,  of  which  the  efficient 
cause  is  hid  from  us ; and,  though  there  is 
an  end  evidently  intended  by  the  action, 
this  intention  is  not  in  the  animal,  but  in 
its  Maker. 

Other  things  are  done  by  habit,  which 
cannot  properly  be  called  voluntary.  We 
shut  our  eyes  several  times  every  minute 
while  we  are  awake ; no  man  is  conscious 
of  willing  this  every  time  he  does  it. 

A second  observation  is.  That  the  imme- 
diate object  of  will  must  be  some  action  of 
our  own. 

By  this,  will  is  distinguished  from  two 
acts  of  the  mind,  which  sometimes  takes  its 
name,  and  thereby  are  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  it.  These  are  desire  and  command. 

The  distinction  between  will  and  desire, 
has  been  well  explained  by  Mr  Locke  ; yet 
many  later  writers  have  overlooked  it,  and 
have  represented  desire  os  a modification  of 
will.* 

Desire  and  will  agree  in  this,  that  both 
must  have  an  object,  of  which  we  must 
have  some  conception  ; and,  therefore,  both 
must  be  accompanied  with  some  degree  of 
understanding.  But  they  differ  in  several 
things. 

• Rather — H’»7/  ac  a niodifli-ation  of  Desire.  TTjlt 
ha*  been  done, since  Ke  d.  (to  say  noihli-g  of  other*,) 
aUo  by  Or  Thomas  Brown,  in  whose  scheme  there 
is  thus  vlrtna'ly  abolished  all  rational  Ireedom,  all 
rr>ponstble  agei.ry,  all  moral  (iistinctii-n>.— H. 
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Tlie  object  of  desire  may  be  anytliing 
which  appetite*,  paasion,  or  affection  IcskIh 
us  to  pursue;  it  may  be  any  event  which 
we  think  gtMMl  fur  us,  or  for  those  to  wliom 
we  are  well  affected.  I may  desire  meat, 
or  drink,  or  ease  from  pain  ; but,  to  say 
that  1 will  moat,  nr  will  drink,  nr  will  eane 
from  pain,  is  mit  English.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a distinction  in  common  language  be- 
tween (Je'ire  and  will.  And  the  distinction 
is,  That  what  we  will  must  be  an  action, 
and  our  own  actum  ; what  we  desire  may 
not  be  our  own  action  ; it  nniy  be  no 
action  at  all. 

A man  dt«ires  that  his  children  may  be 
happy,  and  that  they  may  behave  well. 
Their  lieing  happy  is  no  action  at  all ; their 
behaving  well  is  nut  his  action  but  theirs. 

With  regard  to  our  own  actions,  we  may 
desire  what  we  do  not  will,  and  will  what 
we  do  not  desire ; nay,  wlmt  we  have  a 
great  aversion  to. 

A man  a-tbirst  has  a strong  desire  to 
drink,  but,  for  some  particular  reason,  he 
det4?rmiiies  not  to  gratify  his  desire.  A 
judge,  from  a regard  to  justice,  and  to  the 
duty  of  his  ofhee,  dooms  a criminal  to  die, 
while,  from  humanity  or  particular  affec- 
tion, lie  desires  that  lie  should  live.  A man, 
for  health,  may  take  a nauseous  draught, 
for  which  he  lias  no  desire,  but  a great  aver- 
sion. Di^ire,  therefore,  even  when  its 
object  is  some  action  of  our  own,  is  only  an 
iociteinciil  to  will,  but  it  is  not  volition. 
Tile  determination  of  tlie  mind  may  bi*,  not 
to  do  what  we  desire  to  do.  But,  as  desire 
is  often  accoinpanie<l  by  will,  we  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  distinction  betwci-n  tliem. 

The  command  of  a person  U sometimes 
called  his  will,  sometimes  his  desire  ; but, 
when  these  words  are  used  projierly,  they 
signify  three  different  acts  of  the  mind. 

Tlie  immediate  object  of  will  is  some 
action  <if  our  own  ; the  object  of  a command 
is  some  acMon  of  another  person  over 
whom  wo  claim  authority;  tlie  object  of 
desire  may  be  no  action  at  all. 

In  giving  a command,  all  these  acts  con- 
cur ; aiid,  as  they  go  together,  it  is  nut  un- 
common in  language  to  give  to  one  the  name 
which  properly  belungs  to  another. 

A command  being  a voluntary  action, 
there  must  be  a will  to  give  the  command. 
Some  desire  is  commonly  the  motive  to  that 
act  of  will,  and  the  command  is  the  effect 
of  it.  [G4] 

Perlm(«  it  may  be  thought  that  a com- 
mand is  only  a desire  expressed  by  language, 
that  the  thing  commanded  should  l>e  done. 
But  it  is  not  so.  For  a desire  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  language  when  there  is  no  com- 
mand ; and  there  may  possibly  be  a com- 
mand, without  any  desire  tluit  the  thing 
commanded  should  be  dune.  TImtc  have 
been  instances  of  tyrants  who  have  laid 


grievous  commands  u{K>n  their  subjects,  in 
order  to  reap  the  penalty  of  their  disolie- 
dietice,  or  to  furnish  a pretence  for  their 
punishment. 

We  miglit  farther  observe,  that  a com- 
mand is  a social  act  of  the  mind.  It  can 
have  no  existence  but  by  a communication 
of  tliotight  to  some  intelligent  t»cing ; and 
therefore  implies  a belief  that  there  is  such 
a being,  and  that  we  cun  communicate  our 
thoughts  to  him. 

Desire  and  will  are  solitary  acta,  which 
do  not  imply  any  such  communication  or 
belief. 

The  iinme<liatc  object  of  volition,  there- 
fore, must  be  some  action,  and  our  own 
action. 

A third  observation  is,  That  the  object  of 
our  volition  must  be  something  which  wo 
l»elievc  to  l>e  in  our  power,  and  to  depend 
upon  our  will. 

A man  may  desire  to  make  a visit  to  the 
moon,  or  to  the  planet  Jupiter,  but  he  can- 
not will  or  determine  to  do  it  t becauoe  lie 
knows  it  is  not  in  his  power.  If  an  insane 
person  should  make  an  attempt,  his  insanity 
must  first  make  him  believe  it  to  be  in  his 
|K)wer.  (66) 

A man  in  his  sleep  may  be  struck  with  a 
palsy,  which  deprives  him  of  tlie  power  of 
h{>eech;  when  he  awakes,  he  attempts  to 
speak,  nut  knowing  that  he  has  lost  the 
power.  But  when  he  knows  by  experience 
that  the  power  is  gone,  be  ceases  to  make 
the  effort. 

The  same  man,  knowing  that  some  per- 
sons have  recovered  the  power  of  s{)eech 
after  tliey  bad  lost  it  by  a {laralyticud  stroke, 
limy  now  and  then  make  an  effort.  In  this 
cfl'ort,  however,  there  is  not  properly  a will 
tn  sjH’ak,  but  a will  to  try  whether  he  can 
s;>eak  or  not. 

In  like  manner,  a man  may  exert  his 
strength  to  raii^e  a weight  which  is  too 
lie.'ivy  for  him.  But  be  always  doc^s  this, 
either  from  the  belief  that  he  can  raise  the 
weight,  or  for  a trial  whether  he  can  or 
not.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  what  we 
will  must  be  bcli<*vH  to  be  in  our  |>ower, 
and  to  de|H.*nd  upon  our  will. 

The  ntjci  observation  is.  That  when  we 
will  to  do  a thing  iinintHiiately,  the  volition 
is  aci'ompanied  with  an  efl'ort  to  execute 
tliat  which  we  willed. 

If  a man  wills  to  raise  a great  weight 
from  the  ground  by  tlic  strength  of  his  arm, 
he  makes  an  effort  for  that  purpose  pro* 
portioned  to  the  weight  he  determines  to 
raise.  A great  weight  requin^s  a great 
effort ; n small  weight  a less  effort.  We 
say,  indeed,  that  to  raise  a very  small  btsly 
requires  no  effort  at  all.  But  this,  1 appre- 
iietul,  must  be  understood  eitiier  as  a 6gura- 
tivc  way  of  speaking,  by  which  things  very 
small  are  accounted  as  nothing;  or  it  is 
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owing  to  our  giving  no  attention  to  very 
amali  efforts,  and  therefore  having  no  name 
for  them.  [6(>] 

Great  efforts,  whether  of  f)ody  or  mind, 
are  attended  with  difficulty,  and,  when  long 
continued,  produce  lassitude,  which  requires 
that  they  should  l-e  intermitted.  This  leads 
xw  to  reflect  upon  them,  and  to  give  them  a 
name.  The  name  effort  is  commonly  ap- 
propriated to  them;  and  those  that  arc 
made  with  ease,  and  leave  no  sensible  effect, 
{mss  without  observation  and  without  a 
name,  though  they  be  of  the  same  kind, 
and  differ  only  in  degree  from  those  to  which 
the  name  is  given. 

This  effort  we  are  conscious  of,  if  we  will 
but  give  attention  to  it ; and  there  is  no- 
thing in  which  we  are  in  a mure  strict  sense 
active. 

The  last  observation  is.  That  in  all  deter- 
minations of  the  mind  that  are  of  any  im- 
portance, there  must  be  something  in  the 
preceding  state  of  the  mind  that  disposes  or 
inclines  us  to  that  determination- 

If  the  mind  were  always  in  a state  of 
perfect  indifference,  without  any  incitement, 
motive,  or  reason,  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  to 
act  one  way  rather  than  another,  our  active 
power,  having  no  end  to  pursue,  no  rule  to 
direct  its  exertions,  would  be  given  in  vain. 
We  should  either  be  altogether  inactive, 
and  never  will  to  do  anything,  or  our  voli- 
tions would  be  perfectly  unmeaning  and 
futile,  being  neither  wise  nor  foolish,  vir- 
tuous nor  vicioua 

We  have  reason  therefore  to  think,  that, 
to  every  l)cing  to  whom  (lod  hath  given  any 
degree  of  active  power,  he  hath  also  given 
some  principles  of  action,  for  the  dire  tion 
of  that  power  to  the  end  for  which  it  was 
intended- 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  constitution  of 
man,  there  are  various  principles  of  action 
suited  to  our  state  and  situation-  A parti- 
cular consideration  of  these  is  the  subject 
of  the  next  essay ; in  this  we  are  only  to 
consider  them  in  general,  with  a view  to 
examine  the  relation  they  bear  to  volition, 
and  how  it  is  influenced  by  them.  [67] 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THK  INFLOKNCB  OF  INCITEMENTS  AND 
MOTIVES  UPON  THE  WILL. 

W B come  into  the  world  ignorant  of  every 
thing,  yet  we  must  do  many  things  in  order 
to  our  subsistence  and  well-being.  A new- 
l)om  child  may  be  carried  in  arms,  and  kept 
warm  by  his  nurse;  but  he  must  suck  and 
swallow  his  food  for  himself.  And  this  must 
be  done  before  he  has  any  conception  of 
sucking  or  swallowing,  or  of  the  manner  in 
which  thev  are  to  be  performed.  He  is  led 
66-68]  ' 


by  nature  to  do  these  actions  without  know- 
ing for  what  end,  or  what  he  is  about.  This 
we  call  instinct. 

In  many  cases  there  is  no  time  for  volun- 
tary determination.  The  motions  must  go 
on  so  rapidly  that  the  conception  and  voli- 
tion of  every  movement  cannot  keep  pace 
with  them.  In  some  cases  of  this  kind, 
instinct,  in  others  habit,  comes  in  to  our 
aid. 

When  a man  stumbles  and  loses  his  ba- 
lance, the  motion  necessary  to  prevent  his 
fall  would  come  too  late,  if  it  were  the  con- 
sequence of  thinking  what  is  fit  to  be  done, 
and  making  a voluntary  effort  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  does  this  instinctively. 

When  a man  beats  a drum  or  plays  a 
tune,  he  has  not  time  to  direct  every  parti- 
cular beat  or  stop  by  a voluntary  deter- 
mination ; but  the  habit  which  may  be  ac- 
quired by  exercise  answers  the  purpose  as 
well. 

By  instinct,  therefore,  and  by  habit,  we 
do  many  things  without  any  exercise  either 
of  judgment  or  will. 

In  other  actions  the  will  is  exerted,  but 
without  judgment.  [68] 

Suppose  a man  to  know  that,  in  order  to 
live,  he  must  eat.  What  shall  he  eat  ? 
How  much  ? And  how  often  ? H is  rcasou 
can  answer  none  of  these  questions;  and 
therefore  can  give  no  direction  how  he 
should  determine.  Here,  again,  nature,  as 
an  indulgent  parent,  supplies  the  defects  of 
his  reason ; giving  him  appetite,  which 
shows  him  when  he  is  to  eat,  how  often, 
and  how  much ; and  taste,  which  informs 
him  what  he  is  and  what  he  is  not  to  eat. 
And  by  these  principles  he  is  much  better 
direct^  than  he  could  be  without  them,  by 
all  the  knowle<lge  he  can  acquire. 

As  the  Author  of  nature  has  given  us 
some  principles  of  action  to  supply  the 
defects  of  our  knowledge,  he  has  given 
others  to  supply  the  defects  of  our  wisdom 
and  virtue. 

The  natural  desires,  affections,  and  pas- 
sions, which  are  common  to  the  wise  and 
to  the  foolish,  to  the  virtuous  and  to  the 
vicious,  and  even  to  the  more  sagacious 
brutes,  serve  very  often  to  direct  the  course 
of  human  actions.  By  these  principles  men 
may  perform  the  most  laborious  duties  of 
life,  without  any  regard  to  duty ; and  do 
what  is  proper  to  be  done,  without  regard 
to  propriety  ; like  a vessel  that  Is  carried  on 
in  her  proper  course  by  a prosperous  gale, 
without  the  skill  or  judgment  of  those  that 
are  aboard. 

Appetite,  affection,  or  passion,  give  an 
impulse  to  a certain  action.  In  this  im- 
pulse there  is  no  judgment  implied.  It 
may  be  weak  or  strong  ; we  can  even  con- 
ceive it  irresistible.  In  the  case  of  mad- 
ne.ss  it  is  so.  Madmen  have  their  apim- 
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titcfl  and  pMsions ; but  they  want  the  power 
of  aelf-guvernment ; and  therefore  we  do 
not  impute  their  actions  to  the  man,  but  to 
the  disea.se- 

In  actions  that  proceed  from  ap{>etite  or 
passion,  we  are  ftassive  in  part,  and  only  in 
part  active.  Tliey  arc  therefore  partly 
imputed  to  the  pasMlun ; and  if  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  irresistible,  wo  do  not  impute 
them  to  the  man  at  all.  [till] 

Even  an  American  siivage  judges  in  this 
maimer  : When  in  a ht  of  dmukenness  he 
kills  his  friend — as  soon  as  ho  comes  to  ! 
himself,  he  is  very  sorry  fur  what  he  has  i 
done ; but  pleads  that  drink,  and  not  be, 
was  the  cause. 

We  conceive  brute  animals  to  have  no 
superior  principle  to  contnd  their  appetites 
and  passions.  On  this  account,  their  ac- 
tions are  not  subject  to  law.  Men  are  in  a 
like  state  in  infancy,  in  madness,  and  in 
the  delirium  of  a fever.  They  have  appe- 
tites and  passions,  but  they  want  that  which 
makes  them  moral  agents,  accountable  for 
their  conduct,  and  objects  of  moral  appro- 
bation or  of  blame. 

In  some  cases,  a stronger  impulse  of  ap- 
petite or  passion  may  oppose  a weaker. 
Here  also  there  may  be  determination  an<l 
action  without  juditment. 

Suppose  a soldier  ordered  to  mount  a 
breach,  and  certain  of  present  death  if  he 
retreats,  this  man  needs  not  ctmmge  to  go 
on — fear  is  sufticient.  The  certainty  of  pre- 
sent death  if  he  retreats,  is  an  overbalance 
to  the  probability  of  being  killed  if  he  goes 
on.  The  man  is  pushed  by  contrary  forces, 
and  it  requires  neither  judgment  nor  ex- 
ertion to  yield  to  the  8trong(‘>«t> 

A huN^ry  dug  acts  by  the  same  principle, 
if  meat  is  *et  before  him  with  a threatening 
to  beat  him  if  he  toucii  it.  Hunger  pushes 
him  forward,  fear  pushes  him  back  uith 
more  force,  and  the  strongest  force  prevails. 

Thus  we  see,  that,  in  many  even  of  our 
voluntary  actions,  wc  may  act  from  tho  I 
impulse  of  appetite,  alTection,  or  passion,  I 
without  any  exercise  of  judgment,  and 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  brute  animals  i 
seem  to  act,  [7<>] 

Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a calm  in 
the  mind  from  the  gales  of  pas-oion  or  ap- 
|*etite,  and  the  man  is  left  to  work  his  way, 
in  the  voyage  of  life,  without  those  im- 
pulses which  tliey  give.  Tlien  he  calmly 
weighs  goods  and  evils,  which  are  at  too 
great  a distance  to  excite  any  passion.  He 
judges  what  is  best  upon  the  whole,  witliout 
feeling  any  bias  drawing  him  to  one  side. 
He  judges  for  himself  as  he  would  do  for 
anotlier  in  his  situation  : and  the  detennin- 
ation  is  wholly  imputable  to  the  man,  and 
not  in  any  degree  to  his  passion. 

Every  man  come  to  years  of  understand- 
ing, who  has  given  any  attention  to  his  own 


conduct,  and  to  tliat  of  others,  has,  in  his 
mind,  a scale  or  measure  of  goods  and  evils, 
more  or  less  exset.  He  makes  an  estimate 
of  the  value  of  health,  of  reputation,  of 
riches,  of  pleasure,  of  virtue,  of  self-appro- 
bation, and  of  tlie  approbation  of  his  Maker. 
These  things,  and  their  contraries,  have  a 
comparative  importance  in  his  cool  and  du- 
libenitc  judgment. 

When  a man  considers  whether  health 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  bodily  strength, 
fame  to  riches  ; whether  a good  conscience 
and  the  approbation  of  his  Maker,  to  everv- 
thing  that  can  come  in  competition  with  it; 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  an  exercise  of 
judgment,  and  not  any  impulse  of  passion 
or  ap|H!tite. 

Everything  worthy  of  pursuit,  must  be 
BO,  either  intrinsically,  and  u|)on  its  own  ac- 
count, nr  as  the  means  of  procuring  some- 
thing that  is  imrinaically  valuable.  Tiiat 
it  is  by  judgment  that  we  discern  the  titiiess 
of  means  for  attaining  an  end,  is  self-evi- 
dent ; and  in  this,  1 think,  all  philosophers 
agree.  Uut  that  it  is  the  office  of  judgment 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  an  end,  or  the 
preference  due  to  one  end  above  another,  is 
not  grantetl  by  some  philosopliers.  [71] 

In  delenniniiig  what  is  good  or  ill,  and, 
of  different  goods,  w hich  is  best,  they  think 
we  must  be  guided,  not  by  judgment,  but 
by  some  natural  or  acquired  taste,  which 
maki^s  us  relish  one  thing  and  dislike  an- 
other. 

Thus,  if  one  man  prefers  cheese  to  lob- 
sters, another  lobsters  to  cheese,  it  is 
vain,  say  they,  to  apply  judgment  to  deter- 
mine which  is  right.  In  like  manner,  if 
one  man  ]in‘fers  pleasure  to  virtue,  another 
virtue  to  pleasure,  this  is  a matter  of  taste, 
judgment  has  nothing  to  do  in  it.  This 
Mucins  to  be  the  opinion  of  sumo  philoso- 
phers. 

1 cannot  help  being  of  a contrary  opin- 
ion. 1 tJiink  we  may  form  a judgment, 
both  in  the  question  about  ^;hecse  and  lob- 
sters, and  in  the  more  important  question 
about  pleasure  and  virtue. 

When  one  man  feels  a more  agreeable 
relish  in  cheese,  anotlier  in  lolmters,  this,  1 
grant,  requires  no  judgment ; it  depends 
only  upon  the  constitution  of  the  palate. 
But,  if  we  would  determine  which  of  the 
two  has  the  best  taste,  1 think  the  question 
must  be  determined  by  judgment ; and  that, 
with  a small  share  of  this  faculty,  we  may 
give  a very  certain  determination— to  w«t, 
that  the  two  tastes  are  equally  good,  and 
that  both  of  the  parties  do  equally  well,  in 
preferring  what  suits  their  palate  and  their 
stomach. 

Nay,  I apprehend,  that  the  two  persons 
who  differ  in  their  tastes  will,  notwithstand- 
ing that  difference,  agree  |)erfectly  in  their 
judgment,  that  both  tastes  are  ujxm  a foot- 
[69  71] 
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ing  of  «quality,  and  that  neither  has  a just 
claim  to  preference.  [72] 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  in  this  instance, 
the  office  of  taste  is  very  different  from  that 
of  judgment ; and  that  men,  who  differ 
most  in  taste,  may  agree  perfectly  in  their 
judgment,  even  with  respect  to  the  tastes 
wherein  they  differ. 

To  make  tlie  other  case  parallel  with  this, 
it  must  be  supposed  that  the  man  of  plea- 
sure and  the  man  of  virtue  agree  in  their 
judgment,  and  that  neither  sees  any  reason 
to  prefer  the  one  course  of  life  to  the 
other. 

If  this  be  supposed,  I shall  grant  that 
neither  of  these  persons  has  reason  to  con- 
demn the  other.  Each  chooses  according 
to  his  taste,  in  matters  which  his  best  judg- 
ment determines  to  be  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  suppo- 
sition cannot  have  place,  when  we  speak  of 
men,  or  indeed  of  moral  agents.  The  man 
who  is  incapable  of  perceiving  the  obliga- 
tion of  virtue  when  he  uses  his  best  judg- 
ment, is  a man  in  name,  but  not  in  reality. 
He  is  incapable  either  of  virtue  or  vice, 
and  is  not  a moral  agent. 

Even  the  man  of  pleasure,  when  his  judg- 
ment is  unbiassed,  sees  that  there  are  cer- 
tain things  which  a man  ought  not  to  do, 
though  he  should  have  a taste  for  them.  If 
a thief  breaks  into  his  house  and  carries  off 
his  goods,  he  is  perfectly  convinced  that  he 
did  wrong,  and  deserves  punishment,  al- 
though he  had  as  strong  a relish  for  the 
goods  as  he  himself  has  for  the  pleasures  he 
pursues. 

It  is  evident  that  mankind,  in  all  ages, 
have  conceived  two  parts  in  the  human  con- 
stitution that  may  have  influence  upon  our 
voluntary  actions.  These  we  call  by  the 
general  names  of  pnssion  and  reaton  ; and 
wc  shall  find,  in  all  languages,  names  that 
are  equivalent.  [73] 

Under  the  former,  we  comprehend  vari- 
ous principles  of  action,  similar  to  those  wc 
o serve  in  brute-animals,  and  in  men  who 
have  not  the  use  of  reason.  Appetites, 
pffeetions,  ptissioni,  are  the  names  by  which 
they  are  denominated  ; and  these  names  are 
not  so  accurately  distinguished  in  common 
language,  but  that  they  are  used  somewhat 
promiscuously.  This,  however,  is  common 
to  them  all,  that  they  draw  a man  toward 
a certain  object,  without  any  farther  view, 
by  a kind  of  violence;  a violence  which, 
indeed,  may  be  resisted,  if  the  man  is  mas- 
ter of  himself,  but  cannot  he  resisted  with- 
out a struggle. 

Cicero’s  phrase  for  expressing  their  in- 
fluence is — Hnminem  hue  et  illuc  rapiunt.” 
Dr  Hutcheson  uses  a similar  phrase — “ Qui- 
btis  agitatur  mens  ct  hnito  quodam  impetu 
fertur.”  There  is  no  exercise  of  reason  or 
f 72-74] 


judgment  necessary  in  order  to  feel  their 
influence. 

With  regard  to  this  part  of  the  human 
constitution,  I see  no  difference  between 
the  vulgar  and  philosophers. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  our  constitution, 
which  is  commonly  called  reason,  as  opposed 
to  passion,  there  have  lieen  very  subtile 
disputes  among  modem  philosophers,  whe- 
ther it  ought  to  be  called  reason,  or  be  not 
rather  some  internal  sense  or  taste. 

Whether  it  ought  to  be  called  reason,  or 
by  what  other  name,  I do  not  here  inquire, 
but  what  kind  of  influence  it  has  u(>on  our 
voluntary  actions. 

As  to  this  point,  I think  all  men  must 
allow  that  this  is  the  manly  part  of  our  con- 
stitution, the  other  the  brute  part.  This 
operates  in  a calm  and  dispassionate  man- 
ner ; a manner  so  like  to  judgment  or  rea- 
son, that  even  those  who  do  not  allow  it  to 
be  called  by  that  name,  endeavour  to  account 
for  its  having  always  had  the  name;  be- 
cause, in  the  manner  of  its  operation,  it  has 
a similitude  to  reason.  [74] 

As  the  similitude  between  this  principle 
and  reason  has  led  mankind  to  give  it  that 
name,  so  the  dissimilitude  between  it  and 
passion  has  led  them  to  set  the  two  in  oppo- 
sition. They  have  considered  this  cool 
principle  as  having  an  influence  upon  our 
actions  so  different  from  passion,  that  what 
a man  does  coolly  and  deliberately,  without 
passion,  is  imput^  solely  to  the  man,  whe- 
ther it  have  merit  or  demerit ; whereas, 
what  he  docs  from  passion  is  imputed  in 
part  to  the  passion.  If  the  passion  be  con- 
ceived to  be  irresistible,  the  action  is  im- 
puted solely  to  it,  and  not  at  all  to  the  man. 
If  he  had  power  to  resist,  and  ought  to 
liave  resisted,  we  blame  him  for  not  doing 
his  duty  ; but,  in  proportion  to  the  violence 
of  the  passion,  the  fault  is  alleviated. 

By  this  cool  principle,  we  judge  what 
ends  are  most  worthy  to  be  pursued,  how 
far  every  appetite  and  passion  may  be  in- 
dulged, and  when  it  ought  to  be  resisted. 

It  directs  us,  not  only  to  resist  the  im- 
pulse of  passion  when  it  would  lead  us 
wrong,  but  to  avoid  the  occasions  of  inflam- 
ing it ; like  Cyrus,  who  refused  to  see  the 
beautiful  captive  princess.  In  this  he  acted 
the  part  both  of  a wise  and  a good  man ; 
firm  in  the  love  of  virtue,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  and  unwilling  to  put  it  to  too  severe 
a trial.  In  this  case,  the  youth  of  Cyrus, 
the  incomparable  beauty  of  his  q^ptive,  and 
every  circumstance  which  tended  to  inflame 
his  desiro,  exalts  the  merit  of  his  conduct 
in  resisting  it- 

It  is  in  such  actions  that  the  superiority 
of  human  nature  appears,  and  the  specific 
difference  between  it  and  that  of  brutes.  In 
them  we  may  observe  one  passion  comi  ating 
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another,  and  the  strongest  prevailing;  but 
we  perceive  no  caltn  principle  in  their  con- 
htitution,  that  is  superior  to  every^paasion, 
and  able  to  give  law  to  iU  [75] 

The  difference  between  these  two  parts  of 
our  constitution,  may  be  farther  illustrated 
by  an  iustauce  or  two  wherein  passion  pre- 
vails. 

If  a man,  upon  great  provocation,  strike 
another,  when  he  ought  to  keep  the  peace, 
he  blames  himself  for  w hat  he  did,  and  ac- 
knowledges that  be  ougiit  not  to  have 
yielded  to  his  passion.  Every  other  per- 
son agrees  with  his  sober  judgment.  They 
think  he  did  wrung  in  yielding  to  his  {Kission, 
when  he  might  and  ought  to  have  resisted 
its  impulse.  If  they  thought  it  impossihle 
to  bear  the  provucsition,  they  would  nut 
blame  him  at  all ; but,  Itclieving  that  it  was 
ill  his  power,  and  w:i.h  his  duty,  Uiey  impute 
to  him  some  degree  of  bbmo,  acknowledg- 
ing, at  the  same  tiiue,  that  it  is  alleviated 
in  proportion  to  the  provocation  ; so  that 
the  tresftsss  is  imputed  {lartly  to  the  man 
and  partly  to  the  passion-  But,  if  a man 
deliberately  conceives  a design  of  mischief 
against  his  neighbour,  contrives  the  means, 
and  executes  it,  the  action  admits  of  no  al- 
leviation, it  is  perfectly  voluntary,  and  .he 
bears  the  whole  guilt  of  the  evil  intended 
and  done. 

If  a man,  by  the  agony  of  the  rack,  is 
made  to  dis^dose  a secret  of  importance  with 
which  he  is  entrusted,  we  pity  him  more  than 
we  blame  him.  We  consider,  that  such  is 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  that  the 
resolution,  even  of  a good  man,  might  lie 
overcome  by  such  a trial.  But,  if  he  have 
strength  of  mind,  which  even  the  agony  of 
the  rack  eould  not  subdue,  wc  admire*  his 
fortitude  as  truly  heroical.  [7^1 

Thus,  1 think,  it  apf>ears  that  the  common 
sense  of  men  (which,  in  matters  of  common 
life,  ouglit  to  have  great  authority)  has  led 
them  to  distinguish  two  parts  in  the  human 
constitution,  w hich  have  influence  upon  our 
voluntary  determinations.  There  is  an 
irrational  part,  common  to  us  with  brute 
animals,  consisting  of  appetites,  affections, 
and  passioiis  ; and  there  is  a cool  and 
rational  part.  The  first,  in  many  cases, 
gives  a strong  impulse,  but  without  judg- 
ment and  without  authority.  The  second 
is  always  accom{ianied  with  authority.  All 
wisdom  and  virtue  consist  in  following  its 
dictates  ; all  vice  and  foUy  in  disol>cying 
them.  We  may  resi.it  the  impulses  of  ap- 
petite and  passion,  not  only  without  regret, 
but  with  self-applause  and  triumph  ; but 
the  calls  of  reason  and  duty  can  never  be 
resisted  without  remorseand  self-condemna- 
tion. 

The  ancient  philosophers  agreed  with  the 
vulgar,  in  making  this  distinction  of  the 
principles  of  action.  The  irrational  |>art, 


the  Greeks  called  Cicero  calls  it  sp* 

peiitiUy  taking  that  word  in  an  extensive 
»ense,  so  as  to  include  every  propensity  tu 
action  which  is  not  grounded  on  judg- 
ment- 

The  other  principle  the  Greeks  called 
[and  ; Plato  calls  it  the  or 

leading  principle.  “ Du/ilrx  enim.  ext  rU 
an>morutn  atque  uaiitr^.'*  says  Cicero,  una 
part  in  ap/)e/itu  potita  etl,  qnet  ett 
Grtecey  qmr  hominem  hue  rt  i/lue  rnjU/  ; 
altera  in  ny/ione,  qua  docety  et  exfdanaty 
quU /arirndum  fut/teudumve  til  ; ila  yf/,  ul 
ratio  prasilf  appelilut  oblempetel,** — [De 
Off.  L.  I.  c.  2H.] 

'i'hc  reason  of  explaining  this  distinction 
here  is,  that  these  two  principles  influence 
the  will  in  different  ways.  Their  influence 
difl’i-rs,  not  in  degree  only,  but  in  kind. 
This  difference  wc  feel,  though  it  may  bo 
diflicult  to  find  words  to  express  it-  We 
nmy,  perhaps,  more  easily  form  a notion  of 
it  by  a similitude.  [77] 

It  is  one  thing  to  push  a man  from  one 
|Mirt  of  the  room  to  another;  it  is  a thing 
of  a very  difl'en*nt  nature  to  use  arguments 
to  )>ersuade  him  to  leave  his  place  and  go  to 
another,  lie  may  yield  to  the  force  which 
pushes  him,  without  any  exercise  of  his 
rational  faculties  ; nay,  he  must  yield  to  it, 
if  he  do  not  oppose  an  e<jual  or  a greater 
force.  His  liberty  is  impaired  in  some 
degree ; and,  if  he  has  not  power  sufficient 
to  up()ose,  his  liberty  is  quite  taken  away, 
and  the  motion  cannot  be  imputed  to  him 
at  alt.  The  influence  of  appetite  or  passion 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  like  to  this.  If  the 
passion  be  supposed  irresistible,  we  impute 
the  action  to  it  solely,  ami  not  to  the  man. 
If  he  had  power  to  resist,  bi|t  >ields  after  a 
struggle,  w e impute  the  action  partly  to  the 
man,  and  partly  to  the  passion. 

If  we  attend  to  the  other  case,  when  the 
man  is  only  urged  by  arguments  to  leave 
his  place,  this  resembles  the  operation  of 
the  cool  or  rational  principle.  It  is  evident 
that,  whether  he  yiebls  to  the  arguments  or 
not,  the  determination  is  wholly  his  own 
act,  and  is  entirely  to  be  imputed  to  him. 
Arguments,  whatever  be  the  degree  of  their 
strength,  diminish  not  a man's  liberty; 
they  may  produce  a cool  conviction  of  what 
wc  ought  to  do,  and  they  can  do  no  more. 
But  appetite  and  passion  give  an  impulse  to 
act, and  impair  liberty,  in  proportion  to  their 
strength. 

With  most  men,  the  impulse  of  passion 
is  more  effectual  than  bare  conviction  ; and, 
on  thU  account,  orators,  who  would  per- 
suade, find  it  neoessary  to  address  the  pas- 
sions, as  well  as  to  convince  the  understand- 
ing ; and,  in  all  systems  of  rhetoric,  these 
two  have  l>eeu  considcrctl  os  different  in- 
tentions of  the  orator,  and  to  be  accomplished 
by  different  means.  [7fl] 

[ ] 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OP  OPBHATION9  OF  MIND  VPfllCH  MAY  BK 

CALLED  Voluntary. 

The  faculties  of  IJndftatandinff&n^  Willy 
are  easily  distinguished  in  thought,  but  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  disjoined  in  operation. 

In  most,  perhaps  in  all  the  operations  of 
mind  for  which  we  have  names  in  language, 
both  faculties  are  employed,  and  wo  are 
both  intellectiro  and  active. 

Whether  it  be  possible  that  intelligence 
may  exist  without  some  degree  of  activity, 
or  impossible,  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  faculties  to  determine  \ but,  I appre^ 
hend,  that,  in  fact,  they  are  always  con* 
joined  in  the  operations  of  our  minds. 

It  is  probable,  I think,  that  there  is  some 
degree  of  activity  in  those  o)>eration8  which 
we  refer  to  the  understanding ; accordingly, 
they  have  always,  and  in  all  languages, 
been  expressed  by  active  verbs ; as,  1 aety 
I krary  I rrm/’mArr,  I appreht'wiy  I yudV/p, 
/ rrasnru  And  it  is  certain  that  every  act 
of  will  must  be  accompanied  by  some  oper- 
ation of  the  understanding;  for  he  tlmt 
wills  must  apprehend  what  he  wills,  and 
apprehension  ^lon^  to  the  understanding. 

The  operations  1 am  to  consider  in  this 
chapter,  I think,  have  commonly  been  re- 
ferred to  the  understanding;  but  we  shall 
find  that  the  will  has  so  great  a share  in 
them,  that  they  may,  with  propriety,  be 
called  co/unMry.  They  are  these  three, 
jiUentiofiy  and  Fixed  Furposty 

or  Reaolution.  [79] 

I.  Attention  may  l>e  given  to  any  object, 
either  of  sense  or  of  intellect,  in  order  to 
forni  a distinct  notion  of  it,  or  to  discover 
its  nature,  its  attributes,  or  its  relations. 
And  80  great  is  the  effect  of  attention,  that, 
without  it,  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  or 
retain  a distinct  notion  of  any  object  of 
thoiight- 

If  a man  liear  a discourse  without  atten- 
tion, what  dues  he  carry  away  with  him  ? 
If  he  see  St  Peter*s  or  the  Vatican  without 
attention,  what  account  can  he  give  of  it  ? 
While  two  persons  are  engaged  in  interest- 
ing discourse,  the  clock  strikes  within  their 
hearing,  to  which  they  give  no  attention— 
what  is  the  consequence  ? The  next 
minute  they  know  not  whetlier  the  clock 
struck  or  not.  Yet  their  ears  were  not 
shut.  The  usual  impression  was  made 
upon  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  upon  the 
auditory  nerve  and  brain  ; but  from  inat- 
tention the  sound  cither  was  not  perceived, 
or  passed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  with- 
out leaving  the  least  vestige  in  the  memory- 

A man  sees  not  what  is  before  his  eyes 
when  his  mind  is  occupied  about  another 
object.  In  the  tumult  of  a battle  a nuui 
[79-81] 


may  be  shot  through  the  body  without 
knowing  anything  of  the  matter,  till  he  dis- 
cover it  by  the  loss  of  blood  or  of  strength. 

The  most  acute  sensation  of  pun  may  be 
deadened,  if  the  attention  can  Im  vigorously 
directed  to  another  object.  A gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance,  in  the  agony  of  a fit  of 
the  gout,  used  to  call  for  the  chess-board. 

As  he  was  fond  of  that  game,  he  acknow- 
ledged that,  08  the  game  tranced  and  drew 
his  attention,  the  sense  of  pain  abated,  and 
the  time  seemed  much  shorter. 

Archimedes,  it  is  said,  being  intent  upon 
a mathematical  proposition,  when  Syracuse 
was  taken  by  the  Romans,  knew  not  the 
calamity  of  the  city,  till  a Roman  soldier 
broke  in  upon  his  retirement,  and  gave  him 
a deadly  wound  ; on  which  he  lamented 
only  that  he  hud  lost  a fine  demonstra- 
tion. [80] 

It  is  ne^iess  to  multiply  instances  to 
shew,  that  when  one  faculty  of  the  mind  is 
intensely  engaged  about  any  object,  the 
other  faculties  are  laid,  as  it  were,  fast 
asleep. 

It  may  be  farther  observed,  that,  if  there 
be  anything  that  can  be  called  gmiue  in 
matters  of  mere  judgment  and  reasoning, 
it  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  being  able  to 
give  that  attention  to  the  subject  which 
keeps  it  steady  in  the  mind,  till  we  can 
survey  it  accurately  op  all  sides. 

There  is  a talent  of  imagination,  which 
bounds  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  from 
heaven  to  earth  in  a moment.  This  may 
be  favourable  to  wit  and  imagery  ; but  the 
powers  of  judging  and  reasoning  depend 
chiefly  upon  keeping  the  mind  to  a clear 
and  steady  view  of  tne  subject. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  one  who  compli- 
mented him  upon  the  force  of  genius  which 
had  made  such  improvements  in  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  is  said  to 
have  made  this  reply,  which  was  both  mo- 
dest and  judicious.  That  if  he  liad  made 
any  improvements  in  those  sciences,  it  was 
owing  more  to  patient  attention  than  to  any 
other  talent. 

Whatever  be  the  effects  which  attention 
may  produce,  (and  I apprehend  they  are 
far  beyond  what  is  commonly  believed,)  it 
is  for  the  most  part  in  our  power. 

Every  man  knows  that  he  can  turn  his 
attention  to  this  subject  or  to  that,  fur  a 
longer  or  a shorter  time,  and  with  more  or 
less  intenseness,  as  he  pleases.  It  is  a 
voluntary  act,  and  depends  upon  his  will. 
[81] 

But  what  was  before  observed  of  the 
will  in  general,  is  applicable  to  this  parti- 
cular exertion  of  it,  Tliat  the  mind  is  rarely 
in  a state  of  indifference,  left  to  turn  its 
attention  to  the  object  which  to  reason  ap* 
pears  most  deserving  of  it,  There  is,  for 
tlie  must  part,  a bias  to  some  ]>articuhir 
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object,  more  than  to  any  <»thrr  ; and  this 
not  from  any  jud{;m('nt  of  its  dojH'rvinp  our 
atteiition  more,  but  from  some  impulse  or 
propi'nsity,  f^round<Hl  on  nature  or  habit. 

Jt  is  well  known  that  thin^  new  and  un- 
common, thin;^  Rrand,  and  tliinfts  that  are 
beautiful,  draw  our  attention,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intereat  we  have,  or  think  we 
have  in  them,  but. in  a much  grt*ater  pro- 
portion. 

Whatever  niovea  our  popeinna  or  affec- 
tiona,  draws  our  attention,  very  often,  more 
than  we  wish. 

You  desire  a man  not  to  think  of  an  un- 
fortunate ©vent  which  torments  him.  It 
admits  of  no  remedy.  The  thought  of  it 
answers  no  purpoac  but  to  keep  the  wound 
bleeding.  He  is  perfectly  convinced  of  all 
you  say.  He  knows  that  he  would  not 
feel  the  affliction,  if  he  could  only  not  think 
of  it ; yet  he  hardly  thinks  of  anything 
else.  Strange  ! when  happiness  and  misery 
stand  before  him,  and  depend  upon  his 
choice,  ho  chooses  misery,  and  rejects  hap- 
piness with  his  eyes  openi 

Y et  ho  wishes  to  be  happy,  as  all  men 
do.  How  shall  we  reconcile  th<s  contra- 
diction between  his  judgment  and  his  con- 
duct ? 

The  acconnt  of  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
this  : The  afflicting  event  draws  his  atten- 
tion so  strongly,  by  a natural  and  blind 
force,  that  he  cither  hath  not  the  power,  or 
hath  not  the  vigour  of  mind  to  resist  its 
impulse,  though  he  knows  that  to  yield  to 
it  is  rolHcry,  without  any  good  to  halaiice  it. 
182) 

Acute  bodily  pain  drawrs  our  attention, 
and  makes  it  very  difflciilt  to  attend  to  any 
thing  else,  even  when  attention  to  the  pain 
serves  no  other  purpose  but  to  aggravate  it 
tenfold 

The  man  who  played  a game  at  chess  in 
the  agony  of  the  to  engage  his  atten- 
tion to  another  object,  acted  the  reason- 
able part,  and  consulted  hts  re.il  happi- 
ness; but  it  required  a great  effort  to  give 
tliat  attention  to  his  game  which  w'as  no- 
c«‘8sary  to  produce  the  effect  intended  by 
it. 

Even  wlien  there  is  no  particular  object 
that  draws  away  our  attention,  there  is  a 
desultorincas  of  thought  in  man,  and  in 
some  more  than  in  others,  which  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  give  that  fixed  attention  to 
important  objects  which  reason  requires. 

It  appears,  I think,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  attention  we  give  to  objects 
is  for  the  most  part  voluntary ; that  a great 
part  of  wisdom  and  virtue  consists  in  giving 
a proper  direction  to  our  attention  ; and 
that,  however  reasonable  this  appears  to  I 
the  judgment  of  every  man,  yet,  in  some  j 
cjises.  it  requires  an  effort  of  self-roimnand  ! 
no  less  than  the  most  herfMc  virtues.  I 


' 2.  Another  operation  that  may  be  called 

voiuntariff  U Dehl^ration  about  what  wo 
1 are  to  do  or  to  forbear. 

I Every  man  knows  that  it  is  in  hts  power 
to  delil)omte  or  not  to  deliberate  about  any 
part  of  his  conduct;  to  deliberate  for  a 
shorter  or  a longer  time,  more  carelessly  or 
more  seriously : and,  when  he  Itas  reason 
to  sus(>ect  that  his  affection  may  bias  his 
judgment,  he  may  either  honestly  use  the 
best  means  in  his  {>ower  to  form  an  impar- 
tial judgment,  or  he  may  yield  to-his  bias, 
and  only  seek  arguments  to  justify  what 
inclination  leads  him  to  do.  In  all  these 
points,  he  determines,  he  wills  the  right  or 
the  wrong.  [83] 

The  general  rules  of  deliberation  are 
perfectly  evident  to  reason,  when  we  con- 
sider them  abstractly.  They  are  axioms  in 
morals. 

We  ought  not  to  deliberate  in  cased  that 
are  perfectly  clear.  No  man  deliberates 
whether  he  ought  to  choose  happiness  or 
misery.’  No  honest  man  deliberate  whether 
he  shall  steal  his  neighbour’s  pro|>erty. 
When  the  case  is  not  clear,  when  it  I*  of 
importance,  and  when  there  is  time  fur 
deliberation,  we  ought  to  deliberate  with 
more  or  less  care,  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  action.  In  deliberation  we 
otight  to  weigh  things  in  an  even  balance, 
ami  to  allow  to  every  consideration  the 
weight  which,  in  sober  judgment,  we  think 
it  ought  to  have,  and  no  more.  This  is  to 
deliberate  impartially.  Our  deliberation 
should  be  brought  to  an  issue  in  due  time, 
so  that  we  may  not  lose  the  opportunity  of 
acting  while  we  deliberate. 

The  axioms  of  Euclid  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  a greater  degree  of  self-evidence 
than  these  rules  of  delil^ration.  And  as 
far  as  a man  acts  according  to  them,  his 
heart  approves  of  him,  and  he  has  confi- 
dence of  the  approbation  of  the  Searcher  of 
Hearts. 

But  though  the  manner  in  which  we 
ought  to  deliberate  be  evjilent  to  reason,  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  follow  it.  Our  appe- 
tites, our  affection  and  passions,  oppose  all 
deliberation,  but  that  which  is  employed  in 
finding  the  means  of  their  gratification. 
Avarice  may  load  to  deliberate  u{>on  the 
way's  of  making  money,  but  it  docs  not 
distinguish  between  the  honest  and  tbedit*- 
honest. 

We  ought  surely  to  deliberate  how  far 
every  appetite  and  passion  may  bo  in- 
dulge, and  what  linuts  should  be  set  to  it. 
But  our  appetites  and  passions  push  us  on 
to  the  attainment  of  their  objects,  in  the 
shortest  road,  and  without  delay.  [84] 

Thus  it  happens,  that,  if  wc  yield  to  their 
impulse,  we  shall  often  transgress  those 
rules  of  deliberation  which  reason  approves. 
In  this  conflict  iK'tweeii  (he  dictates  of 
[8'2-Hi] 
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reftson,  aud  the  bliud  impulse  uf  passion, 
we  must  voluntarily  determine.  When  we 
take  part  with  our  reason,  though  in  oppo* 
sition  to  passion,  we  approve  uf  our  own 
conduct. 

What  wo  call  a fault  of  ignorance,  is 
always  owing  to  the  want  of  due  dclibera* 
tion.  When  we  do  not  take  due  pains  to 
be  rightly  informed,  there  is  a hiult,  not 
iiide^  in  acting  according  to  the  light  we 
have,  but  in  not  using  the  proper  means 
to  get  light  For  if  we  judge  wrong,  after 
using  the  proper  means  of  iufortnatioo, 
there  is  no  fault  in  acting  according  to  that 
wrong  judgment ; the  error  is  invincible. 

The  natural  consequence  of  deliberation 
on  any  part  of  our  conduct,  is  a determina- 
tion how  we  shall  act ; and  if  it  is  not 
brought  to  this  issue  it  is  lost  labour. 

There  are  two  cases  in  which  a deter- 
mination may  take  place — when  the  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  it  in  execution  is  present, 
and  when  it  is  at  a distance. 

When  the  opportunity  is  present,  tlic 
determination  to  act  i»  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  action.  Thus,  if  a man  de- 
termine to  rise  and  walk,  ho  immediately 
tloes  it,  unless  he  is  hindered  by  force,  or 
lias  lost  the  power  of  walking.  And  if  he 
sit  still  when  he  has  power  to  walk,  we 
conclude  infallibly  that  he  has  not  deter- 
mined or  w illed  to  walk  immediately. 

Our  determination  or  will  to  act,  is  not 
always  the  result  of  deliberation,  it  may  be 
the  effect  of  some  passion  or  ap}>etite,  with- 
out any  judgment  interposed.  And  when 
judgment  is  interposed,  we  may  determine 
and  act  either  according  to  that  judgment 
ur  contrary  to  it.  [85] 

When  a man  sits  down  hungry  to  dine, 
he  eats  from  appetite,  very  oiteii  without 
exercising  his  judgment  at  all ; nature  in 
vites,  and  be  obeys  the  call,  as  the  ox,  or 
the  horse,  or  as  an  infant  does. 

When  we  converse  with  persons  whom 
we  love  or  respect,  we  say  and  do  civil 
things  merely  fn>m  affection  or  from  re- 
spect. They  flow  spontaneously  from  the 
heart,  without  requiring  anf  judgment.  In 
such  cases  we  act  as  brute-animals  do,  or 
as  children  before  the  use  of  reason.  We 
feel  an  impulse  in  our  nature,  and  we  yield 
to  it 

When  a man  eats  merely  from  appetite, 
he  does  not  consider  the  pleasure  of  eating, 
or  its  tendency  to  health.  These  considera- 
tions are  not  in  his  thoughts.  But  we  can 
suppose  a man  who  eats  w'ith  a view  to  en- 
joy the  pleasure  of  eating.  Such  a man  rea- 
sons and  judges.  He  will  take  care  to  use  the 
proper  means  of  procuring  an  appetite.  He 
will  be  a critic  in  tastes,  and  make  nice  dis- 
criminations. This  man  uses  his  rational 
faculties  even  in  eating.  And  however 
contemptible  this  application  of  them  may 
[85-87] 


be,  it  is  an  exercise  of  which,  1 apprehend, 
brute-animals  are  not  capable. 

In  like  manner,  a mao  may  say  or  do  ci- 
vil things  to  another,  not  from  affection, 
but  in  order  to  serve  some  end  by  it,  or  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  his  duty. 

To  act  with  a view  to  some  distant  inte- 
rest, or  to  act  from  a sense  of  duty,  seems 
to  be  proper  to  man  os  a reasonable  being  j 
but  to  act  merely  from  passion,  from  appe- 
tite, or  from  affection,  is  common  to  him 
with  the  brute-animals.  In  the  last  case 
there  is  no  judgment  required,  but  in  the 
flrst  there  is.  [8G] 

To  act  against  what  one  judges  to  be  for 
his  real  jjood,  upon  the  whole,  is  folly.  To 
act  against  what  he  judges  to  be  his  duty, 
is  immorality.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  too  many  instances  of  both  in  hu- 
man life.  Fu/eo  mehttra  probotfuty  fietetif-ra 
$rqunTy  is  ueither  an  impossible  nor  an  un- 
frequent case. 

While  a man  does  what  he  really  thinks 
wi»(cift  and  best  to  be  done,  the  more  his 
ai'petites,  his  affections,  and  passions  draw 
him  the  contrary  way,  the  more  he  ap- 
proves of  his  own  couduct,  and  the  more 
lie  is  entitled  to  the  approbation  of  every 
rational  lieing. 

3.  The  third  operation  of  mind  I men- 
tioned, which  may  be  called  voluntary,  is, 
a Fijced  Furpoyg  or  /?cso/u/ion  with  regard 
to  our  future  conduct 

This  naturally  takes  place,  when  any  ac- 
tion, or  course  of  action,  about  which  we 
have  deliberated,  is  not  immediately  to  be 
executed,  the  occasion  of  acting  being  at 
some  dn-tanre. 

A fixed  purpose  to  do,  some  time  hence, 
something  which  we  believe  shall  then  be 
in  our  |H)wer,  is  strictly  and  properly  a de- 
termination of  will,  no  less  than  a deter- 
mination to  do  it  instantly.  Every  defini- 
tion of  volition  agrees  to  it.  Whether  the 
opportunity  of  doing  wliut  we  have  deter- 
mined to  do  be  present  or  at  some  distance, 
is  an  accidental  circumstance  which  does 
not  affect  the  nature  of  the  determination, 
and  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  it 
should  not  be  called  voiition  in  the  one  case, 
as  well  as  in  the  other.  A purpose  or  re- 
solution, therefore,  is  truly  and  properly  an 
act  of  will. 

Our  purposes  are  of  two  kinds.  Wo 
may  call  the  one  powicu/or,  the  other  pcnc- 
ral.  By  a parficu’ar  purpose,  1 mean  that 
which  has  for  its  object  an  individual  action, 
limited  to  one  time  and  place ; by  a fteucrul 
purpose,  that  of  a course  or  train  of  action, 
intended  lur  some  general  end,  or  regulated 
by  some  general  rule.  [87] 

Thus,  I may  purpose  to  go  to  Ixindon 
next  winter.  When  the  time  comes,  1 exe- 
cute my  purpose,  if  I continue  of  the  same 
mind;  and  the  purpose,  when  executed,  is 
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00  more.  Tima  it  is  with  every  particulur 
purpose. 

A general  purpose  may  continue  for  life ; 
and,  after  many  particular  actions  have  been 
done  in  conse<{uence  of  it,  may  remain  and 
regulate  future  actions. 

Thus,  a young  man  proposes  to  follow 
the  profession  of  law,  of  medicine,  or  of 
theology.  This  general  purpose  directs  the 
course  of  his  reading  and  study.  It  directs 
him  in  the  choice  of  his  company  and  com- 
panions, and  even  of  his  diversions.  It  de- 
termines his  travels  and  the  place  of  his 
abode.  It  has  influence  upon  his  dress  and 
manners,  and  a considerable  effect  in  form- 
ing his  character. 

There  are  other  fixed  purposes  which 
have  a still  greater  effect  in  forming  the 
character.  I mean  such  as  regard  our  mo- 
ral conduct. 

Suppose  a man  to  have  exercised  his  in- 
tellectual and  moral  faculties,  so  far  as  to 
have  distinct  notions  of  justice  and  injus- 
tice, and  of  the  consequences  of  both,  and, 
after  due  delil>eratiun,  to  have  formed  a fixcnl 
purpose  to  adhere  inflexibly  to  justice,  and 
never  to  handle  the  wages  of  iniquity. 

Is  not  this  the  man  whom  we  should  call 
a just  man  ? We  consider  the  moral  virtues 
as  inherent  in  the  mind  of  a good  man,  even 
when  there  is  no  opportunity  of  exercising 
them.  And  what  is  it  in  the  mind  which 
we  can  call  the  virtue  of  justice,  when  it  is 
not  exercised?  It  can  be  nothing  but  a 
fixed  purpose,  or  determination,  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  justice,  when  there  is 
opportunity.  [83] 

The  Koman  law  defined  justice,  .-f  steady 
and  j^erpelual  tvill  to  give  to  every  man  his 
due.  When  the  opportunity  of  doing  jus- 
tice is  not  pre.sent,  this  cjin  mean  nothing 
else  thana  steady  purpose,  which  is  very  pro- 
perly called  wilL  Such  a purpose,  if  it 
is  steady,  will  infallibly  produce  just  con- 
duct ; for  every  known  transgression  of  jus- 
tice demonstrates  a cluinge  of  pur(>ose,  at 
least  for  that  time. 

W'hat  has  been  said  of  justice,  may  l>e  so 
easily  applied,  to  every  other  mural  virtue, 
that  it  is  unneccs.-iary  to  give  instances. 
They  are  all  fixed  purposes  of  acting  ac- 
cording to  a certain  rule.* 


• Mr  Stewart.  (••  Hhlloai^hjr  of  the  .Active  apd 
Moral  Fowerii,’*  II.  |i.  4tS.)  in  adopting  Ihii  <loc(rli:c 
■ay*—"  Agreeably  to  thi»  view  of  the  »uh)eci,  the 
ancient  Pythagorean*  deflned  virtue  to  be  *£4'* 
r*v2u«r«y,  the  oldest  definition  of  virtue  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  and  one  of  the  most  un- 
rxc(*ptionalile  wtileh  is  yet  to  be  found  in  any  *yst<'in 
ol  philoaopliy.”  The  definition  to  which  >lr  Stewart 
refer*— i riflTw  ills  ri$  itri  T^'ii'strts — I*  that  Utl- 
der  the  name  of  I hi  nge*,  't'he  treatiae  attributed 
to  this  philiMopher  is,  however,  bke  tl>e  other  I’y. 
thdgorean  treatises,  spurious.  I'he  deflihtinn  in 
Tiestion,  with  the  whole  moral  ►ys’cm  of  it«  pretendcil 
anihor,  it  an  pii'cant  epitome  of  Aristotle,  who,  on 
the  f.iilh  of  these  furgene*,  hot  been  commonly 


By  this,  the  virtues  may  be  easily  dia 
tinguished.  in  thought  at  least,  from  natural 
affections  that  bear  the  same  name.  Thus, 
benevolence  is  a capital  virtue,  which, 
though  not  so  necessary  to  the  being  of  so- 
ciety, is  entitled  to  a higher  degree  of  appro- 
bation than  even  justice.  But  there  is  a 
natural  affection  of  benevolence,  coiumun 
to  g(X)d  and  bad  men,  to  the  virtuous  and 
to  the  vicious.  How  shall  these  be  distin- 
guished ? 

In  practice,  indeed,  we  cannot  distinguish 
them  in  other  men,  and  with  difficulty  in 
ourselves  ; but,  in  theory,  nothing  is  more 
easy.  The  virtue  of  benevolence  is  a fixed 
purpose  or  resolution  to  do  good  when  we 
have  opportunity,  from  a conviction  that  it 
is  right,  and  is  our  duty.  The  affection  of 
i benevolence. is  a propensity  to  do  good,  from 
natural  constitution  or  habit,  without  regard 
to  rt!ctitude  or  duty. 

There  are  good  temiiers  and  bod,  which 
I arc  a part  of  the  constitution  of  the  man, 
and  are  really  involuntary,  though  they  of- 
ten lead  to  voluntary  actions.  A good  na- 
tural temper  is  not  virtue,  nor  is  a bad  one 
vice.  Hard  would  it  be  indeed  to  think, 
that  a man  should  he  born  under  a decree 
of  reprobation,  because  he  has  the  misfor- 
tune of  a bad  natural  temper.  [89] 

'I'lio  physiognomist  saw,  in  the  features 
of  Socrates,  the  signatures  of  many  bad 
dispositions,  which  tliat  good  man  acknow 
lodged  he  felt  within  him  ; hut  the  triumph 
of  his  virtue  was  the  greater  in  liaviug  coii- 
quereil  them. 

In  men  who  have  no  fixed  niles  of  con- 
duct, no  self-government,  tlie  natural  temper 
is  variable  by  numberless  accidents.  The 
man  who  is  full  of  affection  and  benevolence 
this  hour,  when  a cross  accident  happens 
to  rufile  him,  or  perhaps  wlien  an  easterly 
wind  blows,  feels  a strange  revolution  in 
his  temper.  The  kind  and  benevolent 
affections  give  place  to  the  jealous  and 
malignant,  which  are  as  readily  indulged  in 
their  turn,  and  for  the  same  reason,  because 
he  feels  a propensity  to  indulge  them. 

We  may  observe,  that  men  who  have 
exercised  their  rational  powers, are  generally 
governed  in  their  opinions  by  fixed  prin- 
ci[iles  of  belief ; and  men  who  have  made 
the  greatest  advance  in  self-government, 
are  governed,  in  their  practice,  by  general 
fixed  purpo.sc8.  Without  the  former,  there 
would  be  no  steadiness  and  consistence  in 
our  belief ; nor  without  the  latter,  in  our 
conduct. 

When  a man  is  come  to  years  of  under- 
standing, from  his  education,  from  his  com- 
pany, or  from  hb  study,  he  forms  to  him- 
self a set  of  general  principles,  a creed,  which 


viewed  A*  huTuelf  the  pl*Fiiiri*t.  Eihic*,  I idav  ob- 
rvr.  Arc  tliu*  will  dciioininAtcd  ffeonMnyr/.—H. 
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governs  his  judgment  in  particular  points 
that  occur. 

If  new  evidence  is  laid  before  him  which 
tends  to  overthrow  any  of  his  received 
principles,  it  requires  in  him  a great  degree 
of  candour  and  love  of  truth,  to  give  it  an 
impartial  examination,  and  to  form  a new 
judgment  Most  men,  wlien  they  are  fixed 
m their  principles,  upon  what  they  account 
sufficient  evidence,  can  hardly  be  drawn 
into  a new  and  serious  examination  of  them. 

They  get  a habit  of  believing  them,  which 
is  strengthened  by  repeated  acts,  and  re- 
mains immoveable,  even  when  the  evidence 
upon  which  their  belief  was  at  first  grounded, 
is  forgot. 

It  is  this  that  makes  conversions,  either 
from  religious  or  political  principles,  so 
difficult 

A mere  prejudice  of  education  sticks  fast 
as  a proposition  of  Euclid  does  with  a man 
who  hath  long  ago  forgot  the  proof.  Both 
indeed  are  upon  a similar  footing.  We  rest 
in  both,  because  we  have  long  done  so,  and 
think  we  received  them  at  first  upon  good 
evidence,  thougli  tliat  evidence  be  quite 
forgot. 

When  we  know  a man*s  principles,  we 
judge  by  them,  rather  than  by  the  degree 
of  his  understanding,  how  ho  will  deter* 
mine  in  any  point  wliich  is  connected  with 
them. 

Thus,  the  judgment  of  most  men  who 
judge  for  themselves  is  governed  by  fixed 
principles  ; and  I apprehend  that  the  con- 
duct of  most  men  who  have  any  self-govern* 
roent,  and  any  consistency  of  conduct,  is 
governed  by  fixed  purposes, 

A man  of  breeding  may,  in  bis  natural 
temper,  be  proud,  passionate,  revengeful, 
and  in  his  morals  a very  bad  man  ; yet,  in 
good  company,  he  can  etifie  every  |>a8sion 
that  is  inconsistent  with  good  breeding,  and 
be  humane,  modest,  complaisant,  even  to 
those  whom  in  his  heart  he  despises  or 
hates.  Wliy  is  this  man,  who  can  com- 
mand all  his  passions  before  company,  a 
slave  to  them  in  private  ? The  reason  is 
plain : He  has  a fixed  resolution  to  be  a 
man  of  breeding,  hut  hath  no  such  resolu- 
tion to  be  a man  of  virtue.  He  hath  com- 
bated his  most  violent  passions  a thousand 
times  before  he  became  master  of  them  in 
company.  The  same  resolution  and  per- 
severance would  have  given  him  the  com- 
mand of  them  when  alone.  [91] 

A fixed  resolution  retains  its  influence 
upon  the  conduct,  even  when  the  motives 
to  it  are  not  in  view,  in  the  same  manner 
us  a fixed  principle  retains  its  influence 
upon  the  belief,  when  the  evidence  of  it  is 
forgot.  The  former  may  be  called  a habit 
of  the  tet//,  the  latter  a habit  of  the  t/norr- 
»tan<iing.  By  such  habits  chieflv,  men  are 
[90-9S] 


governed  in  their  opinions  and  in  Uieir 
practice. 

A man  who  has  no  general  fixed  pur- 
poses, may  be  said,  as  Pope  says  of  most 
women,  (1  hope  unjustly,)  to  have  no  cha- 
racter at  all.  He  will  be  honest  or  dis- 
lionest,  benevolent  or  malicious,  compas- 
sionate or  cruel,  as  the  tide  of  his  passiuns 
and  affections  drives  him.  This,  however, 
I believe,  is  the  ca.se  of  but  a few  in  ad- 
vanced life,  and  these,  with  regard  to  con- 
duct, the  w eakest  and  most  contemptible  of 
the  species. 

A man  of  some  constancy  may  change 
his  general  purposes  once  or  twice  in  life, 
seldom  more.  From  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
in  eatly  life,  he  may  change  to  that  of  am- 
bition, and  from  ambition  to  avarice.  But 
every  man  who  uses  bis  reason  in  the  con- 
duct of  life,  will  have  some  end,  to  which 
he  gives  a preference  above  all  others.  To 
this  be  steers  his  course;  his  projects  and 
his  actions  will  be  regulated  by  it.  With- 
out this,  there  woul  1 beiio  consistency  in  his 
conduct.  He  would  be  like  a ship  in  the 
ocean,  which  U bound  to  no  port,  under  iio 
government,  but  left  to  the  ifiercy  of  winds 
and  tides. 

We  observed  before,  that  there  are  moral 
rules  respecting  the  attention  we  ought  to 
give  to  objects,  and  respecting  our  delibe- 
rations, which  are  no  less  evident  than 
mathematical  axioms.  The  same  thing 
may  be  observed  with  respect  to  our  fixed 
purposes,  whether  particular  or  general. 

192] 

Is  it  not  self-evident,  that,  after  due  de- 
liberation, we  ought  to  rcsohe  upon  that 
conduct,  or  that  course  of  conduct,  which, 
to  our  sober  judgment,  appears  to  be  best 
and  most  approvable  ? — llmt  wc  ought  to 
be  firm  and  steady  in  adhering  to  such  re- 
solutions, while  we  are  persuaded  that  they 
are  right ; but  open  to  conviction,  and  ready 
to  change  our  course,  when  we  have  good 
evidence  that  it  is  wrong  ? 

Fickleness,  inconsUncy,  facility,  on  the 
one  hand,  wilfulness,  inflexibility,  and  ob- 
stinacy, on  the  other,  are  moral  qualities, 
respecting  our  purposes,  which  every  one 
sees  to  be  wrong.  A manly  firmness, 
grounded  upon  rational  couvietion,  is  the 
proper  mean  which  every  man  approves 
and  reveres. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CUROLLARIKS. 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the 
will,  it  appears — 

Fin/,  That  as  some  acts  of  the  will  arc 
transient  and  momentary,  so  others  are  per- 
manent, and  may  continue  for  a long  time. 
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or  e\en  through  the  whole  course  of  our 
rmtional  life. 

When  I will  to  stretch  out  my  hand, 
that  will  is  at  an  end  as  soon  as  the  action 
is  done.  It  ts  an  act  of  the  will  which  be« 
gins  and  ends  in  a moment.  Rut  when  I 
will  to  attend  to  a mathematical  proposi- 
tion, to  examine  the  demonstration,  and  the 
consequences  that  may  be  drawn  from  it, 
this  will  may  continue  for  hours.  It  must 
continue  as  long  as  my  attention  continues  ; 
for  no  man  attends  to  a mathematical  pro- 
position longer  than  he  wills. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  delil>era- 
tion,  with  regard,  either  to  any  point  of 
conduct,  or  witli  regard  to  any  general 
course  of  conduct.  We  will  to  deliberate 
as  long  as  we  do  deliberate  ; and  tliat  may 
be  for  days  or  for  weeks.  [93] 

A pur|>ose  or  resolution,  which  w*e  hare 
shewn  to  be  an  act  of  the  will,  may  con- 
tinue for  a great  part  of  life,  or  for  the 
whole,  after  we  are  of  age  to  form  a resolu- 
tion. 

Thus,  a merchant  may  resolre,  that,  after 
he  has  made  such  a fortune  by  traffic,  he 
will  give  it  up,  and  retire  to  a country 
life.  He  may  continue  this  resolution  for 
thirty  or  forty  years,  and  execute  it  at  last ; 
but  he  continues  it  no  longer  tban-he  wills, 
for  he  may  at  any  time  change  his  resolu- 
tion. 

There  are  therefore  acts  of  the  will  which 
are  not  transient  and  momentary,  whicit 
may  continue  long,  and  grow  into  a habit- 
This  deserves  the  more  to  be  observed,  be- 
cause a very  eminent  pliiiosopher  has  ad- 
vanced a contrary  principle — to  wit,  That 
\11  the  acts  of  the  will  are  transient  and 
momentary ; and  from  that  principle  has 
drawn  very  important  conclusions,  with 
regarrl  to  wluit  constitutes  the  moral  clia- 
racter  of  man- 

A corollary  is — That  nothing  in  a 

man,  wherein  the  will  is  not  concerned,  can 
justly  be  accounted  either  virtuous  or  im- 
moral. 

That  no  blame  can  be  imputed  to  a man 
for  what  is  altogether  involuntary,  is  so 
evident  in  itself,  that  no  arguments  can 
make  it  more  evident.  The  practice  of  all 
criminal  courts,  in  all  enlightened  nations, 
is  founded  upon  tU 

If  it  should  be  thought  an  objection  to 
this  maxim,  that,  by  the  laws  of  all  nations, 
children  often  hiiffcr  for  the  crimes  of  parents, 
in  which  they  bail  no  hand,  the  answer  is  ' 
easy.  [ 94  ] i 

For,  fir$ty  Such  is  the  connection  between  I 
parents  and  children,  that  the  punishment  I 
of  a parent  must  hurt  his  children  whether  j 
the  law  will  or  not.  If  a man  is  fined,  or 
imprisoned — if  he  loses  life,  or  limb,  or 

estate,  or  reputation,  by  the  hand  of  justice | 

his  children  suffer  by  necessary  oonsequeuce. 


Seeonrlty^  When  laws  intend  to  appoint  any 
punishment  of  innocent  children  for  the 
father's  crime,  such  laws  are  either  unjust, 
or  they  are  to  be  considered  as  acts  of  police, 
and  not  of  jurisprudence,  and  are  intended 
as  an  expedient  to  *deter  parents  more  ef- 
fectually from  the  comnuHsion  of  the  crime- 
The  innocent  children,  in  this  case,  are 
sacrificed  to  the  public  good,  in  like  manner 
as,  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  plague, 
the  sound  arc  shut  up  with  the  infi-cted  in 
a house  or  ship  that  lias  the  infection. 

By  tlic  law  of  England,  if  a man  is  killed 
by  an  ox  goring  him,  or  a cart  running  over 
him,  though  there  be  no  fault  or  neglect  in 
the  owner,  the  ox  or  the  cart  is  a deodaruiy 
and  is  confiscated  to  the  church.  The 
legislature  surely  did  not  intend  to  punish 
tlie  ox  as  a criminal,  far  less  the  cart. 
The  intention  evidently  was,  to  inspire  the 
pi'ople  witli  a sacred  n^gard  to  the  life  of 
man. 

Wlien  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  with  a 
similar  intention,  ordained  the  house  in 
which  Ravilliac  was  l<om,  to  he  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  never  to  be  rebuilt,  it  would  be 
gr^t  weakness  to  conclude,  that  the  wise 
judicature  intended  to  punish  the  house. 

If  any  judicature  should,  in  any  instance, 
find  a man  guilty,  and  an  object  of  punish- 
ment, for  what  they  allowed  to  be  altogether 
involuntary,  all  the  world  would  condemn 
them  as  men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  first 
and  most  fundamental  rules  of  justice. 
195] 

1 have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that,  in  our 
attention  to  objects,  in  order  to  form  a right 
judgment  of  them ; in  our  deliberation 
about  particular  actions,  or  about  general 
rules  of  conduct ; in  our  purposes  and  reso- 
lutions, as  well  as  in  the  execution  of  them, 
the  will  has  a principal  share.  If  any  man 
could  he  found,  who,  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  life,  liad  given  due  attention  to  things 
that  concern  him,  had  deliberated  duly  and 
impartially  altout  his  conduct,  had  formed 
his  resolutions,  aiid  executed  tlicm  accord- 
ing to  his  best  judgment  and  capacity,  surely 
such  a man  might  hold  up  his  face  before 
God  and  man,  and  plead  innocence.  He 
must  be  acquitted  by  the  impartial  Judge, 
whatever  his  natural  temper  was,  whatever 
his  passions  and  affections,  as  fkr  as  they 
were  involuntary. 

A third  condlary  is,  That  nil  virtuous 
habits,  when  we  distinguish  them  from  vir- 
tuous actions,  consist  in  fixed  purposes  of 
acting  according  to  the  rules  of  virtue,  as 
often  as  we  have  opportunity. 

We  can  conceive  in  a man  a greater  or  a 
less  degree  of  steadiness  to  his  purposes  or 
resolutions;  but  that  the  general  tenor  of 
his  conduct  should  be  contrary  to  them,  is 

iin|nssib|o. 

The  mnn  who  has  a determined  resoln- 
[93  95) 
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tion  to  do  his  duty  in  every  iostunco,  and 
who  adheres  steadily  to  his  resolution,  is  a 
perfect  man.  The  man  who  has  a deter- 
mined purpose  of  carrying  on  a course  of 


action  which  he  knows  to  be  wrong,  is  a 
hardened  offender.  Between  these  extremes 
there  are  many  intermediate  degrees  of 
virtue  and  vice.  [{16] 


ESSAY  III. 

OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACTION. 


PART  I. 

OF  THK  MKCIIANICAL  PRINCIPLHI^ 
OK  ACriON. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OP  THS  PRINCJPLKS  OP  ACTION  IN  GRNKHAL.'’ 

In  the  strict  philosophical  senne,  nothing 
can  be  called  the  action  of  a man,  but  what 
he  previously  conceived  and  willed  or  de- 
termined to  do.  In  morals  we  commonlv 
employ  the  word  in  this  si?nse,  and  never 
impute  anything  to  a man  as  his  doing,  in 
which  his  will  was  not  interposed.  But  when 
moral  imputation  is  not  coiiceriieil,  we  call 
many  things  actions  of  the  man,  which  ho 
neiilier  previously  conceived  nor  willed. 
Hence  the  actions  of  men  have  boon  dis- 
tiiiguiahed  into  three  classes — the  voiuntary^ 
the  intoluntaryy  and  tlie  mixed.  By  the 
last  are  meant  such  actions  as  are  under 
the  command  of  the  will,  but  are  commonly 
performed  without  any  interposition  of 
will. 

We  cannot  avoid  using  the  word  action 
in  this  popular  BCiise,  without  deviating  too 
much  from  the  common  use  of  language ; 
and  it  is  in  this  sense  we  use  it  wlien  we 
inquire  into  the  principles*  of  action  in  the 
human  mind. 

By  f/nn-  ipJt't*  of  action,  I understand 
everything  that  incites  us  to  act.  [98] 

If  there  were  no  incitements  to  action, 
active  power  would  lie  given  us  in  vain. 
Having  no  motive  to  direct  our  active  ex- 
ertions, the  mind  would,  in  all  cases,  be  in 
a state  of  perfect  indifference,  to  do  this  or 
that,  or  nothing  at  alL  The  active  power 
would  either  not  be  exerted  at  all,  or  its  ex- 
ertions would  be  perfectly  unnu^iiiiig  and 
frivolous,  neither  wise  nor  foolish,  neither 
good  nor  bad.  To  every  action  that  is  of 
the  smallest  importance,  there  most  be 
some  incitement,  some  motive,  some  rea- 
voo. 


* Ii  wouM  h»v«  been  better  tn  hive  hereinbiti.  I 
tuied  another  word  (aa  Cauae)  for  the  a'aiMjruout 
(ena  prinetpie.^H, 
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It  is  therefore  a most  important  part  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  hutnan  mind,  to  have 
a distinct  and  just  view  of  the  various  prin- 
ciples of  action,  which  the  Author  of  our 
being  hath  planted  in  our  nature,  to  ar- 
range them  properly,  and  to  assign  to  every 
one  its  rank. 

By  this  it  is,  that  wo  may  discover  tho 
end  of  our  being,  and  the  part  which  is  as- 
signed us  upuu  the  theatre  of  life.  Id  this 
part  of  the  human  constitution,  the  noblest 
work  of  Qod  that  falls  within  our  notice, 
we  may  discern  most  clearly  the  character 
of  Him  wlio  made  us,  and  how  he  would 
have  us  to  employ  that  active  power  which 
he  hath  given  us. 

I cannot,  without  great  diffidence,  enter 
upon  this  subject,  observing  that  almost 
every  author  of  reputation,  who  has  given 
attention  to  it,  has  a system  of  his  own  ; 
and  that  no  man  has  b^n  so  happy  as  to 
give  general  satisfaction  to  those  who  came 
after  him. 

There  is  a branch  of  knowledge  much 
valued,  and  very  justly,  which  wo  call  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  knowledge  of  mankind, 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  This,  I think, 
consists  in  knowing  from  what  principles 
men  generally  act ; and  it  is  commonly  tho 
’ fruit  of  natural  sagacity  joined  with  expe- 
rience. [99] 

A man  of  sagacity,  who  has  had  occasion 
to  deal  ill  interesting  matters,  with  a great 
variety  of  persons  of  different  age,  sex,  rank, 
and  profession,  learns  to  judge  what  may 
be  expected  from  men  in  given  circum- 
stanoes ; and  bow  they  may  be  most  effec- 
tually induced  to  act  the  part  which  he  de- 
sires. To  know  this  is  of  so  great  iuiport- 
anoe  to  men  in  active  life,  that  it  is  called 
knowing  men,  and  knowing  Iminan  nature. 

This  knowledge  may  be  of  considerable 
use  to  a man  who  would  speculate  upon  the 
subject  we  have  proposed,  but  is  not,  by  it- 
self, sufficient  for  tliat  puqiose. 

The  man  of  tho  world  conjectures,  per- 
htps  with  groat  probability,  how  a nuin 
will  act  in  certain  given  circumstances  ; and 
this  is  all  he  wants  to  know.  To  enter  in- 
to a detail  of  the  various  principles  which 
infliiruce  the  actions  of  men,  to  give  th«:u 
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distinct  uanuns  to  define  them,  and  to  as-  ] 
'^rtain  their  different  provinces^  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a philosoplier^  and  not  of  a man  of  the 
world  ; and,  indeed,  it  is  a matter  attended 
with  great  difficulty  from  various  causea. 

first.  On  account  of  the  great  numiver  of 
active  principles  that  iiiHuence  the  actions 
of  men. 

Mail  has,  not  without  reason,  been  called 
an  epitome  of  the  universe.  His  body,  by 
which  his  mind  is  greatly  affected,  being  a 
part  of  the  material  system,  is  subject  to 
all  the  laws  of  inanimate  matter.  During 
♦ome  part  of  his  existence,  his  state  is  vrry 
like  that  of  a vegetable,  lie  rises,  by  im> 
|>erceptible  degrees,  to  the  animal,  and,  at 
last,  to  the  rational  life,  and  has  the  princi-  1 
pies  that  belong  to  all. 

Another  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
the  various  principles  of  action  in  man,  is. 
That  the  same  action,  nay,  the  same  course 
and  train  of  action  may  proceed  from  very 
different  principles. 

Men  who  are  fond  of  a hypothesis,  com- 
monly seek  no  other  proof  of  its  truth,  but 
that  it  serves  to  account  for  the  appear- 
ances which  it  is  brought  to  explain.  This 
is  a very  slippery  kind  of  proof  in  every 
part  of  philosophy,  and  never  to  be  trusted  : 
but,  least  of  all,  when  the  appearances  to  l>e 
accounted  for  art>  human  actiona 

Most  actions  proceed  from  a variety  of 
principles  concurring  in  their  direction  ; 
and  according  as  we  are  disjw>MKl  to  judge 
favourably  or  unfavourably  of  the  pers-'ii, 
or  of  human  nature  in  general,  we  impute 
thorn  wholly  to  the  best,  or  wholly  to  the 
worst,  overlooking  others  which  had  uo 
small  share  in  them. 

The  principles  from  which  men  act  can 
be  discovered  only  in  these  two  ways — by 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  other  men,  or 
Dy  attention  to  our  own  conduct,  and  to 
what  we  feel  in  ourselves.  There  is  much  un- 
certainty in  the  former,  and  much  difficulty 
i I the  latter. 

Men  differ  much  in  their  characters ; and 
we  can  observe  the  conduct  of  a lew  only 
of  the  sjiecies.  Men  differ  not  only  from 
other  ineu,  but  from  theinnelves  at  different 
times,  and  on  different  occasions;  accord- 
ing as  they  are  in  the  company  of  their  su- 
periors, inferiors,  or  equals;  accorrling  as 
they  are  in  the  eye  of  strangers,  or  of  their 
familiars  only,  or  in  the  view  of  no  human 
eye;  according  as  they  are  in  good  or  bad 
f<*rtune,  or  in  gooil  or  liad  humour.  Wc  see 
but  a smalt  part  of  the  actions  of  our  most 
f tmiliar  acquaintance ; and  what  we  see 
may  lead  us  to  a probable  conjecture,  but 
can  give  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples from  which  they  act 

A man  may,  no  doubt,  know  with  cer- 
tainty the  principles  from  which  he  himself 
acts,  because  he  is  conscious  of  them.  But 


this  knowledge  requires  an  attentive  reflec- 
tion U|Km  the  operations  of  his  own  mind, 
which  is  very  randy  to  be  found.  It  is  |icr- 
haps  more  easy  to  find  a man  who  has  formed 
a just  notion  of  the  character  of  man  in  gen- 
eral, or  of  those  of  his  familiar  acquaint- 
ance, than  one  who  has  a just  notion  of  his 
own  character.  [ lOl  ] 

Must  men,  through  pride  and  self-flattery, 
are  apt  to  think  themselvt^  better  than  they 
really  are;  and  some,  perha|w  from  melan- 
choly, or  from  false  jirinciples  of  religion, 
are  led  to  think  themselves  worse  than 
they  rtyilly  are. 

It  r«HjUtres,  therefore,  a very  accurate 
and  impartial  examination  of  a mairs  own 
heart,  to  be  able  to  f<>rm  a distinct  notion 
of  the  various  principles  which  influence  his 
conduct.  That  this  is  a matter  of  great 
difficulty,  wc  may  judge  from  the  very  dif- 
ferent atid  contradictory  systems  of  pliiloso- 
> phers  upon  this  subject,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  this  day. 

During  the  ago  of  Greek  phHosopny,  the 
Platonist,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  the 
Kpicurcan,  had  each  his  ow*n  system.  lo 
the  dark  ages,  the  Schoolmen  and  the 
Mystics  had  systems  dinmetrirally  op|K>site; 

I and,  since  the  revival  of  le.aming,  no  con- 
troversy hath  been  more  keenly  agitated. 
(‘Specially  among  British  philosophers,  than 
that  aixmt  the  principles  of  action  in  the 
human  constitution. 

They  have  determined,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  lennn^d,  the  forces  by  which  the 
planets  and  comets  traverse  the  boundless 
regions  of  space  ; but  liave  not  been  able  to 
determine,  with  any  degree  of  unanimity, 
the  forces  which  every  man  is  conscious  of 
in  himself,  and  by  which  his  conduct  is 
direet(*d. 

^^(^me  admit  no  principle  but  self-love; 
others  resolve  all  into  love  of  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  variously  modified  by  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas ; others  admit  disinterested 
benevolence  along  with  self-love  ; others 
reduce  all  to  reason  and  passion  ; others  to 
passion  alone  ; nor  is  there  less  variety 
about  the  nundier  and  distribution  of  the 
pussiniis.  [1 02] 

'I'hc  names  we  give  to  the  various  prin- 
ciples of  action,  have  so  little  j>recisiMn, 
even  in  the  best  and  purest  writers  in  every 
language,  that,  on  this  account,  there  is  no 
small  difficulty  in  giving  them  names,  and 
arranging  them  properly. 

^’h(^  words a^ictirm,  rn- 
i'Ti'si,  rettt  m,  cannot  be  said  to  have  ore 
definite  signification  They  are  taken  some- 
times in  a larger,  and  sometimes  in  a more 
limited  sense.  The  same  principle  in  some- 
times called  hy  one  of  those  names,  some- 
times by  another;  and  principles  of  a ^ery 
different  nature  are  often  called  by  the  same 
name. 
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To  remedy  this  confusion  of  names,  it 
perhaps,  seem  proper  to  invent  now 
ones.  But  tliere  arc  so  few  entitled  to  this 
privilege,  that  1 shuU  not  lay  claim  to  it ; 
but  shall  endeavour  to  class  the  various 
principles  of  human  action  as  distinctly  as 
I am  able,  and  to  point  out  their  specific 
differences;  giving  tliem  such  names  as  may 
deviate  from  the  common  use  of  the  words 
as  little  as  possible. 

Tiiere  are  some  principles  of  action  which 
require  no  attention,  no  deliberation,  no  will* 
These,  for  distinction’s  sake,  we  shall  call 
mtchanical.  Another  class  we  may  call 
animnly  as  they  seem  common  to  man  with 
other  animals.  A third  class  we  may  call 
ratioualy  being  proper  to  man  as  a rational 
creature,*  [103] 


CHAPTER  I 

INSTINCT. 

Ta«  m^hanical  principles  of  action  may, 
I think,  be  reduced  to  two  species — instincls 
and  hnhit*. 

By  Instinct,  I mean  a natural  blind  im> 
}*ulse  to  certain  actions,  without  having  any 
end  in  view,  without  deliberation,  and  very 
often  without  any  conception  of  wliat  we 
do. 

Thus,  a man  breathes  while  he  is  alive, 
by  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation 
of  certain  muscles,  by  which  tlie  clicst,  and 
of  consequence  the  lungs,  are  contracted 
and  dilated.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  an  infant  new-born  knows  that  breath- 
ing is  necessary  to  life  in  its  new  state,  that 
he  knows  how  it  must  be  perfonned,  or  even 
that  he  has  apy  thought  or  conception  of 
th  it  operation  ; yet  he  breathes,  as  soon  as 
he  is  ^m,  with  perfect  regularity,  as  if  he 
had  been  taught,  and  got  the  habit  by  long 
practice. 

By  the  same  kind  of  principle,  a new- 
born child,  when  its  stomach  is  emptied, 
and  nature  has  brought  milk  into  the  mo- 
ther’s breast,  sucks  and  swallows  its  food  as 
perfectly  as  if  it  knew  the  principles  of  that 
operation,  and  had  got  the  habit  of  working 
according  to  them. 

Sucking  and  swallowing  are  very  complex 
operations  Anatomists  describe  about 
thirty  pairs  of  muscles  that  must  be  em- 
ploy^ in  every  draught.  Of  those  muscles, 
every  one  must  be  served  by  its  proper 
nerve,  and  can  make  no  exertion  but  by  some 
influence  communicated  by  the  nerve.  The 
exertion  of  all  those  muscles  and  nerves  is 
not  simultaneous.  They  must  succeed  each 
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other  ill  a certain  order,  and  their  order  is 
no  less  necessary  than  the  exertion  itself. 
[104] 

This  regular  train  of  operations  » carried 
on  according  to  the  nicest  rules  of  art,  by 
the  infant,  who  has  neither  art,  nor  science, 
nor  experience,  nor  habit. 

Tliat  the  infant  feels  the  uneasy  sensation 
of  hunger,  I admit ; and  that  it  sucks  no 
I longer  than  till  tliis  sensation  be  removed. 
But  who  informed  it  tliat  this  uneasy  sensa- 
tion might  be  removed,  or  by  what  means  ? 
That  it  knows  nothing  of  this  is  evident ; 
for  it  will  as  readily  suck  a finger,  or  a Lit 
of  stick,  as  the  nipple. 

By  a like  principle  it  is,  that  infants  cry 
when  thev  are  pained  or  hurt ; that  they  are 
afraid  when  left  alone,  es|>eciuUy  in  the  dark ; 
that  tliey  start  when  in  danger  of  falling  ; 
tliat  they  arc  terrified  by  an  angry  counte- 
nance, or  an  angry  tone  of  voice,  and  arc 
soothed  and  cumforU-d  by  a placid  counte- 
nance, and  by  soft  and  gentle  tones  of  voice. 

In  the  animals  wc  are  best  acquaintcil 
w'ith,  and  which  we  look  upon  as  the  more 
perfect  of  the  brute  creation,  we  see  much 
the  some  instincts  as  in  the  human  kind,  or 
very  similar  ones,  suited  to  the  particular 
state  and  manner  of  life  of  the  animal. 

Besides  these,  there  are  in  brute  animals 
instincts  peculiar  to  each  tribe,  by  which 
they  are  fitted  for  defence,  for  offence,  or 
for  providing  for  themselves,  and  for  tlieir 
offspring. 

It  is  not  more  certain  that  nature  hath 
famished  various  animals  with  various 
weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  than  that 
the  same  nature  hath  taught  them  how  to 
\ise  them : the  bull  and  the  ram  to  butt, 
the  horse  to  kick,  the  dog  to  bite,  the  lion 
to  use  his  paws,  the  b^  his  tusks,  the 
serpent  his  fangs,  and  the  bee  and  wasp 
their  sting.  [105] 

The  manufactures  of  animals,  if  we  may 
call  them  by  that  name,  preeent  us  with  a 
Wonderful  variety  of  instincts,  belonging  te 
particular  species,  whether  of  the  social  or 
of  the  solitary  kind ; tlie  nests  of  birds,  so 
similar  in  their  situation  and  architecture 
in  the  same  kind,  so  various  in  different 
kinds ; the  webs  of  spiders,  and  of  other 
spinning  animals ; the  ball  of  the  silkworm  ; 
the  nests  of  ants  and  other  mining  animals ; 
the  combs  of  wasps,  hornets,  and  beee ; tho 
dams  and  houses  of  beavers. 

The  instinct  of  animals  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  instructive  parts  of  a most 
pleasant  study,  *hat  of  natural  history  ; and 
deserves  to  be  more  cultivated  tliaii  it  has 
yet  been. 

Every  manufacturing  art  among  men 
was  invented  by  some  man,  improved  by 
others,  and  brought  to  perfection  by  time 
and  experience.  Men  learn  to  work  in  it 
by  long  practice,  which  produces  a habit. 
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Tlie  Arts  of  men  vary  in  every  age  and  lu  I 
every  nation^  and  are  found  only  in  those 
who  have  been  taught  them. 

The  manufactures  of  animals  differ  from 
those  of  men  in  many  striking  particulars. 

No  animal  of  the  species  can  claim  the 
invention.  No  animal  ever  introduced  any 
new  improvement,  or  any  variation  from  the 
former  practice.  Every  one  of  tlie  species 
has  equal  skill  from  the  beginning,  with- 
out teaching,  without  experience  or  habit- 
Every  one  has  its  art  by  a kind  of  inspira- 
tion. 1 do  not  mean  that  it  is  inspired  witli 
the  principles  or  rules  of  the  art,  but  with 
the  ability  and  inclination  of  working  in  it 
to  }>erfection,  without  any  knowledge  of  its 
principles,  rules,  or  end.  [lOb] 

Tlie  more  sagacious  animals  may  l>e 
taught  to  do  many  things  which  they  do 
not  by  instinct.  What  they  are  taught  to 
do,  tlicy  do  wiili  more  or  less  skill,  accord- 
ing to  tlieir  sagacity  and  their  training. 
But,  in  their  own  arts,  they  need  no  teach- 
ing nor  training,  nor  is  the  art  ever  im- 
proved or  lost.  Decs  gather  their  honey 
and  their  wax,  they  fabricate  their  combs, 
and  rear  their  young  at  tliis  day,  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  they  did  when  Virgil 
80  sweetly  sung  their  works. 

The  work  of  every  animal  is  indeed  like 
the  works  of  nature,  perfect  in  its  kind,  and 
can  bear  the  most  critical  examination  of 
the  mechanic  or  the  mathematician.  One 
example  from  the  animal  last  mentioned, 
may  serve  to  illustrate  this. 

Bees,  it  is  well  known,  construct  their 
combs  with  small  cells  on  Irath  sides,  6t  both 
for  bolding  their  store  of  honey,  and  for 
rearing  their  young.  There  are  only  tliree 
possible  figures  of  the  cells,  which  can  make 
them  all  equal  and  similar,  without  any 
useless  interstices.  These  are  tlie  equi- 
lateral triangle,  the  square,  and  the  regular 
hexagon. 

It  is  well  known  to  mathematicians,  that 
there  is  not  a fourth  way  possible,  in  which 
a plane  may  be  cut  into  little  spaces  that 
sliall  be  equal,  similar  and  regular,  without 
leaving  any  interstices.  Of  the  three,  the 
hexagon  is  the  most  proper,  both  for  con- 
veuiency  and  strength.  Bees,  as  if  they 
knew  this,  make  their  cells  regular  hexa* 
gons. 

As  the  combs  have  cells  on  both  sides, 
the  cells  may  either  be  exactly  opposite, 
having  partition  against  partition,  or  the 
bottom  of  a cell  may  rest  upon  the  parti- 
tions between  the  cells  on  the  other  side, 
which  will  serve  as  a buttress  to  strengthen 
it-  The  Last  way  is  l^st  for  strength  ; ac- 
cordingly, the  bottom  of  each  cell  rests 
against  the  pr>int  where  three  partitions 
meet  on  the  other  side,  which  gives  it  all 
the  strength  possible.  1 107] 

The  bottom  of  a cell  may  either  be  one 


plane  perpendicular  to  the  side-partitions,  or 
it  may  be  comjMisi'd  pf  several  planes,  me<it- 
ing  in  a solid  angle  in  the  middle  point.  It 
is  only  in  one  of  these  two  ways,  that  all 
the  cells  can  be  similar  without  losing  room. 
And,  for  the  same  intention,  the  planes  of 
which  the  bottom  is  composed,  if  there  be 
more  than  one,  must  be  three  in  number, 
and  neither  mure  nor  fewer. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  that,  by  mak- 
ing tlie  bottoms  of  the  cells  to  consist  of 
three  planes  meeting  in  a point,  there  is  a 
saving  of  material  and  labour  no  way  in- 
considerable. 1'he  bees,  as  if  acquainted 
with  these  principles  of  solid  geometry,  fol- 
low them  most  accurately  ; the  bottom  of 
each  cell  being  composed  of  three  planes, 
which  make  obtuse  angles  with  the  side- 
partitions,  and  With  one  another,  and  meet 
in  a point  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  ; the 
three  angles  of  this  bottom  l>cing  supported 
by  three  partitions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
comb,  and  the  point  of  it  by  the  common 
intersection  of  those  three  partitions. 

One  instance  more  of  tlie  mathematical 
skill  displayed  in  the  structure  of  a honey- 
comb, deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

It  is  a curious  niatlicmatical  problem,  at 
wliat  precise  angle  the  three  planes  which 
compose  the  bottom  of  a cell  ought  to  meet, 
in  order  to  make  the  greatest  possible  sav. 
ing,  or  the  least  expense,  of  material  and 
labour. 

This  is  one  of  those  problems,  belonging 
to  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics,  which 
are  called  problems  of  maxima  and  minirun. 
It  lias  been  resolved  by  some  mathemati- 
cians, particularly  by  the  ingenious  Mr 
Maclaurin,  by  a iluxionary  calculation, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.’*  lie  has 
determine  precisely  the  angle  required ; 
and  he  found,  by  the  most  exact  mensura- 
tion the  subject  could  admit,  that  it  is  the 
very  angle,  in  which  the  three  }>lanesiD  the 
bottom  of  the  cell  of  a honey-cumb  do  ac- 
tually meet.  1108] 

Shall  wo  ask  here,  who  taught  the  bee 
the  pro{ierties  of  solids,  and  to  resolve  prob- 
lems of  wiaxima  and  minima  $ If  a honey- 
comb 'Were  a work  of  human  art,  ever}'  man 
of  common  sense  would  conclude,  without 
hesitation,  that  he  who  invented  the  con- 
struction must  have  understood  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  constructed. 

We  need  not  say  that  bees  know  none  of 
these  thinga  I'hey  work  must  geometri- 
cally, without  any  knowledge  of  geometry  ; 
somewhat  like  a child,  who,  by  turning  the 
handle  of  an  organ,  makes  good  music,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  music. 

The  art  is  not  in  the  child,  but  in  him 
who  made  the  organ.  In  like  manner, 
when  a bee  makes  its  comb  so  geometrically, 
the  geometr}*  is  not  in  the  bee,  hut  in  that 
[_I0G  10«] 
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Geometrician  who  made  the  bee,  and 
made  all  tbioga  in  number,  weight,  and 
measure** 

To  r«:tum  to  instincts  in  man  ; those  are 
most  remarkable  which  appear  in  infancy, 
when  we  are  ignorant  of  everything  neces- 
sary to  our  preservation,  and  therefore  must 
perish,  if  wo  had  not  an  invisible  guide,  who 
leads  U9  blindfold  in  the  way  we  should 
take,  if  we  had  eyes  to  see  iU 

Brides  the  instincts  which  appear  only 
in  infancy,  and  are  intended  to  supply  the 
want  ot  understanding  in  that  early  period, 
there  are  many  which  continue  through  life, 
and  which  supply  the  defects  of  our  intel- 
lectual j)ower»  in  every  period.  Of  these 
we  may  observe  three  classes. 

Firtt,  There  are  many  things  necessary 
to  be  done  for  our  preservation,  which,  even 
when  we  will  to  do,  we  know  not  the  means 
by  wliich  they  must  be  done.  [109] 

A man  knows  that  he  must  swallow  his 
food  before  it  can  nourish  him.  But  this 
action  requires  the  co-operation  of  many 
nerves  and  muscles,  of  which  he  knows  no- 
thing ; and  if  it  were  to  Imj  directed  solely 
by  his  understanding  and  will,  he  would 
starve  beftjre  he  learned  how  to  perform  it. 

Here  instinct  comes  in  to  Ins  aid.  He 
needs  do  no  more  than  will  to  swallow.  All 
the  requisite  motions  of  nervcfs  and  mus- 
cles immediately  take  place  in  their  proper 
order,  without  his  knowing  or  willing  any- 
thing about  them. 

If  we  ask  here,  whose  will  do  these  nerves 
and  muscles  obey  ? Not  his,  surely,  to 
whom  they  belong.  lie  knows  neither 
their  names,  nor  nature,  nor  office ; he 
never  thought  of  them.  They  are  moved 
by  some  impulse,  of  which  the  cause  is  un- 
known, without  any  thought,  will,  or  inten- 
tion on  his  part— that  is,  they  are  moved 
instinctively. 

This  is  the  case,  in  some  degree,  in  every 
voluntary  motion  of  our  body.  Tlius,  1 
will  to  stretch  out  my  arm.  The  effect  im- 
mediately follows.  But  wc  know  that  the 
arm  is  stretched  out  by  the  contraction  of 
certain  muscles ; and  that  the  muscles  are 
contracted  by  the  influence  of  the  nerves. 
I know  nothing,  I think  nothing,  either  of 
nerves  or  muscles,  when  I stretch  out  my 
arm  : yet  this  nervous  influence,  and  tliis 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  uncalled  by  me, 
immediately  produce  the  effect  which  I 
wdlled.  This  is  as  if  a weight  were  to  be 
raised,  which  can  be  raised  only  by  a com- 
plication of  levers,  pullics,  and  other  me- 
chanical powers,  that  are  behind  the  cur- 
tain, and  altogether  unknow'n  to  me.  I 
will  to  raise  the  weight ; and  no  sooner  is 
this  volition  exerted,  than  the  machinery 

V *'  Omniji  In  mentura,  et  nuutero.  et  ponderr  di*. 
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behind  (he  curtiin  falls  to  work  aud  rair^c  s 
the  weight.  [llOj 

If  such  a case  sliould  happen,  we  would 
conclude  that  there  is  some  person  behind 
the  curtain  who  knew  my  will,  and  put  the 
machine  in  motion  to  execute  it. 

The  case  of  my  willing  to  stretch  ont  my 
arm,  or  to  swallow  my  food,  has  evidently 
a great  similarity  to  this-  But  who  it  is 
that  stands  behind  the  curtain,  and  sets  the 
iuternal  machinery  a-going,  is  liid  from  us; 
BO  strangely  and  wonderfully  are  we  mai'e. 
This,  lujwever,  is  evident,  tliat  thr>se  in- 
ternal motions  arc  not  willed  nor  intended 
by  us,  and  therefore  are  instinctive- 

A seroufi  case  in  which  we  have  need  of 
instinct,  even  in  advanced  life,  is.  When 
the  action  must  bo  so  frequently  repeated, 
that  to  intend  and  will  it  every  time  it  is 
done, ’would  occupy  too  much  of  mirthought, 
and  leave  no  room  for  other  necessary  em- 
ployments of  the  mind. 

Wo  must  breathe  often  every  minute 
whether  awake  or  asleep.  We  must  often 
close  the  oyo-lids,  in  order  to  preserve  tlio 
lustre  of  the  eye.  If  these  things  required 
particular  attention  and  volition  every  time 
they  are  done,  they  would  occupy  all  our 
tlimight.  Nature,  therefore,  gives  an  im- 
pulse to  do  tiiein  as  often  as  is  necessary, 
without  any  thought  at  all.  They  consume 
no  time,  they  give  not  the  least  interrup- 
tion to  any  exercise  of  the  mind ; because 
they  are  done  by  instinct. 

A Ihirti  ca.«»e,  in  which  we  need  the  aid  of 
instinct,  is,  When  the  action  must  he  done 
so  suildenly  that  there  is  no  time  to  think 
and  determine.  When  a man  loses  )iis 
balance,  eitlier  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  he 
makes  an  instantaneous  effort  to  recover  it 
by  instinct.  The  effort  would  be  in  vain, 
if  it  waited  the  determination  of  reason  and 
will.  [Ill] 

When  anything  threatens  our  eyes,  we 
wink  hard,  by  instinct,  and  can  hardly 
avoid  doing  so,  even  when  we  know  that 
the  stroke  is  aimed  in  jest,  and  that  we  are 
perfectly  safe  from  danger.  I have  seea 
this  tried  up<m  a wager,  which  a man  was 
to  gain  if  he  could  keep  his  eyes  open,  while 
another  aimed  a stroke  at  them  in  irst. 
I'lie  difficulty  of  doing  this  shews  that  there 
may  be  a struggle  between  instinct  and 
will ; and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  resist  the 
impulse  of  instinct,  even  by  a strong  reso- 
lution not  to  yield  to  it. 

Thus  the  merciful  Author  of  our  nature 
hath  adapted  our  instincts  to  the  defects 
and  to  the  weakness  of  our  understanding. 
In  infancy  we  are  ignorant  of  everything; 
yet  many  things  must  be  done  by  os  for 
our  preservation : These  are  done  by  in- 
stinct- When  we  grow  up  there  are  many 
motions  of  our  limbs  and  bodies  necessary, 
which  can  be  performed  only  by  a curious 
2 .N  « 
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and  complex  internal  machinery— a ma- 
chinery of  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  are 
totally  ijfiioraiit,  and  which  the  most  skilful 
anatomist  knows  but  imperfectly.  All  this 
machinery  is  set  a-going  by  instinct.  We 
ncod  only  to  will  the  external  motion,  and 
all  the  internal  motions,  previously  neces- 
sary to  the  effect,  take  place  of  themselves, 
without  our  will  or  command. 

Some  actions  roust  be  so  often  repeated, 
through  the  whole  of  life,  that,  if  they  re- 
quired attention  and  will,  we  should  be  able 
to  do  nothing  else : These  go  on  regularly 
by  instinct. 

Our  preservation  from  danger  often  re- 
quires such  sudden  exertions,  that  there  is 
no  time  to  think  and  to  determine : Ac- 

cordingly we  make  such  exertions  by  instinct. 

Another  thing  in  the  nature  of  man, 
which  I take  to  be  partly,  though  not  wholly, 
instinctive,  is  his  prunenesa  to  imitation. 
102| 

Aristotle  observed,  long  ago,  that  man  is 
an  imitative  animal.  He  is  so  in  more 
respects  than  one.  He  is  disposed  to  imi- 
tate what  he  a[*provt^  In  all  arts  men 
learn  more  and  more  agreeably,  by  example 
than  by  rules.  Imitation  by  the  cliissel,  hy 
the  pencil,  hy  description  prosaic  and  poet- 
ical, and  by  action  and  gesture,  have  been 
favourite  and  elegant  entertainments  of  the 
whole  species.  In  all  these  cases,  however, 
the  imitation  is  intended  and  willed,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  instinctive. 

But  I apprehend  that  human  nature 
disposes  us  to  the  imitation  of  those  among 
wlioin  we  live,  when  we  neither  desire  nor 
will  it. 

I^et  an  Englishman,  of  middle  age,  hike 
up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  ; 
although  he  has  not  the  least  intention  to 
use  the  Scots  dialect,  but  a firm  resolution 
to  preserve  his  own  pure  and  unmixed,  he 
will  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  g(M>d  his 
intention.  He  will,  in  a course  of  years, 
fall  insensibly,  and  without  intention,  into 
the  tone  and  accent,  and  even  into  the  w ords 
and  phrases  of  those  he  converses  with  ; 
and  nothing  can  preserve  him  from  this, 
but  a strong  disgust  to  every  Scotticism, 
which  perhaps  may  overcome  the  natural 
instinct. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  children 
often  learn  to  stammer  by  imitation  ; yet  I 
believe  no  person  ever  desired  or  willed  to 
learn  that  quality. 

I apprt'hend  that  instinctive  imitation  has 
no  small  influence  in  forming  the  peculia- 
rities of  provincial  dialects,  the  peculiarities 
of  voice,  gesture,  and  manner  which  we 
see  in  some  families,  the  manners  peculiar 
todiflerent  ranks  and  different  professinrii; 
and  perhaps  even  in  forming  national  cha- 
racters, and  the  human  character  in  gen- 
eral. [113] 


The  instances  that  history  furnishes  of 
wild  men,  brought  up  from  early  tears, 
without  the  society  of  any  of  their  own  spe- 
oies,  are  so  few,  that  we  cannot  build  con- 
clusions upon  them  with  great  certainty. 
But  all  I have  lieard  of  agreed  in  this,  that 
the  w ild  man  gave  but  very  slender  indica- 
tions of  the  rational  faculties;  and,  with 
regard  to  his  mind,  was  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  more  sagacious  of  the 
brutes, 

I'licre  is  a consi*lerablc  part  of  the  lowest 
rank  in  every  nation,  of  whom  it  cannot  be 
said  that  any  pains  have  been  taken  by 
themselves,  or  by  otliers,  to  cultivate  their 
understanding,  or  to  fonn  their  manners ; 
yet  wc  see  an  immense  difference  between 
them  and  the  wild  man 

This  difference  is  wholly  the  effect  of 
[ society;  and,  1 think,  it  is  in  a great  niea- 
sure,  thoiigli  not  wholly,  the  efl'ectof  uude- 
I signed  and  instinctive  imitation. 

' Perhaps  not  only  our  actions,  but  eveu 
' our  judgment  and  belief,  is,  in  some  cases, 

, gtiided  by  instinct—  that  is,  by  a natural  and 
blind  impulse. 

M'hen  we  com»ider  man  as  a rational 
creature,  it  may  seem  right  that  he  sltould 
have  no  belief  hut  what  is  grounded  upon 
! evidence,  probable  or  demonstrative;  and 
I it  is,  I think,  commonly  taken  fur  granted, 

I that  it  is  always  evidence,  real  or  apparent, 

I that  determines  our  belief. 

{ If  this  be  BO,  the  consequence  is,  that,  in 
no  case,  can  there  be  any  belief,  till  we 
find  evidence,  or,  at  least,  w hat  to  our  judg- 
ment appears  to  be  evidence.  1 suspect  it 
is  not  so ; but  that,  on  the  contrary,  before 
we  grow  up  to  the  full  use  of  our  rational 
faculties,  wc  do  believe,  and  must  believe, 

. many  things  without  any  evidence  at  all. 

1 [1141 

I The  faculties  which  we  have  in  common 
, with  brute-animals,  are  of  earlier  growth 
^ than  reason.  We  are  irrational  animals 
for  a considerable  time  before  we  can  pro- 
perly be  called  rational.  The  operations 
of  reason  spring  up  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees ; nor  is  it  possible  for  US  to  trace 
accurately  the  order  in  which  they  rise, 
j The  power  of  reflection,  by  which  only  we 
I could  trace  the  progress  of  our  growing 
' faculties,  comes  too  late  to  answer  that 
, end.  ^>me  operations  of  brute-animals 
j look  so  like  reason  that  they  are  not  easily 
distinguished  from  it.  M'hether  bruU's 
have  anything  that  can  properly  be  called 
j belief,  1 cannot  say;  but  their actionssJiew 
something  that  looks  very  like  it. 

If  there  be  any  instinctive  belief  in  man, 
it  is  probably  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
which  we  ascribe  to  brutes,  and  may  be 
s|>ectflcally  different  from  that  rational  be- 
lief which  is  grounded  on  evidence ; but 
that  there  is  something  in  man  which  we 
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e&ll  belief,  which  ift  not  grounded  on  evU 
dence,  I think,  must  be  ^^ruited. 

[!"]  We  need  to  be  uformed  of  msny 
things  before  we  are  capable  of  discerning 
the  evidence  on  which  they  rest.  Were 
our  belief  to  be  withheld  till  we  are  capable, 
in  any  degree,  of  weighing  evidence,  we 
should  lose  all  the  ben^t  of  that  instruc* 
tion  and  information,  without  which  we 
could  never  attain  the  use  of  our  mtional 
faculties. 

Man  would  never  acquire  the  use  of  rea- 
son if  he  were  not  brought  up  in  the  society 
of  reasonable  creatures.  I he  benefit  be 
receives  from  society  is  derived  portly  from 
imitation  of  what  he  sees  others  do,  partly 
from  the  instruction  and  infomuition  they 
communicate  to  him,  without  which  he 
could  neither  be  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion, nor  acquire  the  use  of  his  rational 
l>owera. 

Children  have  a thousand  things  to  learn, 
und  they  learn  many  things  every  day ; 
more  tliau  will  be  easily  believed  by  those 
who  have  never  given  attention  to  their 
progress.  [115) 

Op^-rtet  diterntfm  cre>iere  is  a common 
adage-  Children  have  everything  to  learn  ; 
and,  in  order  to  learn,  they  must  believe 
their  instructors.  They  need  a greater 
stock  of  faith  from  infancy  to  twelve  or 
fourteen,  than  ever  after.  But  how  shall 
they  get  this  stock  so  necessary  to  tlient  ? 
If  their  faith  depend  upon  evidence,  the 
stock  of  evidence,  real  or  apparent,  must 
- bear  proportion  to  their  faith.  But  such, 
in  reality,  is  their  situation,  that  when  their 
faith  must  be  greatest,  the  evidence  is  least. 
They  believe  a thousand  things  before  they 
ever  spend  a thought  upon  evidence.  Na- 
tnre  suppl\e$  the  tennt  of  rvidrucef  and 
gives  them  an  instinctive  kind  t\f  faith  tci/A- 
9ut  evidence.* 

They  believe  implicitly  wliatever  they 
are  told,  and  receive  with  assurance  the 
testimony  of  every  one,  without  ever  think- 
ing of  a reason  w Fiy  they  should  do  so. 

A parent  or  a master  might  command 
them  to  believe,  but  in  vain,  for  belief  is 
not  in  our  power  ; but,  in  ihc  first  part  of 
life,  it  is  governed  by  mere  testimony  in 
matters  of  fact,  and  by  mere  authority  in 
all  other  matters,  no  less  than  by  evidence 
in  riper  years. 

It  is  not  the  words  of  the  testifier,  but 
his  belief,  that  produces  this  belief  in  a 
child  : for  children  soon  learn  to  distinguish 
what  is  said  in  jest,  from  what  is  said  io 
good  earnest.  What  appears  to  them  to 
be  said  in  jest,  produces  no  belief  They 
glory  in  shewing  that  they  are  not  to  be 


• See  St  w«rr»‘*  PhiIo«»(»liy  ofthe  Acti*c  Power*  " 
II.  p.  341.  Knd  !•  not,  however,  ihe  flrrt  who  re- 
•nhred  Ihe  credulity  of  i-hiWreii  mio  in  ongmai 
(rmciple.  Sreibove,  pf>.  IQS,  I9<.— H- 


imposed  on.  When  the  signs  of  belief  in 
the  speaker  are  ambiguous,  it  is  pleasant  to 
observe  with  what  sagacity  they  pry  into 
his  features,  to  discern  whether  he  really 
believes  what  he  says,  or  only  counterfeits 
belief.  As  soon  as  this  point  is  determiiK'd. 
their  belief  is  regulated  by  his.  If  he  be 
doubtful,  they  are  doubtful ; if  he  be  as- 
suretl,  they  are  also  assured.  [116] 

It  is  well  known  what  a deep  impression 
religious  principles,  lealously  inculcated, 
make  n|>on  the  minds  of  children.  The 
absurdities  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  early 
impressed,  have  been  known  to  stick  so 
fast,  even  in  enlightened  minds,  as  to  baffle 
all  rational  conviction. 

When  we  grow  up  to  the  use  of  reason, 
testimony,  attended  with  certain  circum- 
stances, or  even  authority,  may  afford  a 
rational  ground  of  belief ; but  w ith  children, 
without  any  regard  to  circumstances,  either 
of  them  0)>erate8  like  demonstration*  And 
as  they  seek  no  reason,  nor  can  give  any 
reason,  fur  this  regard  to  testimony  and  to 
authority,  it  is  the  effect  of  a natural  im- 
pulse. and  may  he  called  instinct. 

[2*^}  Another  instance  of  l>elief  which 
appears  to  be  instinctive,  is  that  which 
children  shew  oven  in  infancy,  That  an  event 
which  they  hare  observed  in  certain  eircum- 
stancesy  wiU  happen  again  i/i  like  circum* 
stances,  A child  of  half  a year  old,  who 
has  once  burned  his  finger  by  putting  it  in 
the  candle,  will  not  put  it  there  again.  And 
if  you  make  a shew  of  putting  it  in  the 
candle  by  force,  you  see  the  most  manifest 
signs  that  ho  believes  he  shall  meet  with 
the  same  calamity. 

Mr  Hume  hath  shewn  very  clearly,  that 
this  belter  is  not  the  effect  cither  of  Reason 
or  Experience.  He  endeavours  to  account 
for  it  by  the  Association  of  Ideas.  Though 
I am  nut  satisfied  with  his  account  of  this 
pheenomenon,  I shall  not  now  examine  it ; 
because  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  argu- 
ment, that  this  lielief  is  not  grounded  on 
evidence,  real  or  apparent,  which  1 think 
he  clearly  proves. 

A person  who  has  lived  so  long  in  tho 
world  as  to  observe  that  nature  is  governed 
by  fixed  laws,  may  have  some  rational 
ground  to  expect  similar  events  in  similar 
circumstances ; but  this  cannot  be  the  case 
of  the  child.  His  belief,  therefore,  is  not 
grounded  on  evidence.  It  is  the  result  of 
his  constitution.  [117] 

Nor  is  it  the  less  so,  though  it  should  arise 
from  the  association  of  ideas.  For  what  is 
called  the  association  of  ideas  is  a law  of 
nature  in  our  constitution  ; which  produces 
its  effects  without  any  operation  of  reason 
on  our  part^  and  in  a manner  of  which  we 
are  entirely  ignorant.* 


* Sit  ibuvc,  |>|t.  197-401.— H. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OP  HABtT. 

Habit  differs  from  Instinct,  not  in  its 
nature,  but  in  its  origin ; the  Utter  bein^ 
natural,  the  former  acquired.  Both  operate 
without  will  or  intention,  without  thought, 
and  therefore  may  be  called  mecha»u-a/ prin. 

Habit  is  commonly  defined,  A /jcUi/i/  of 
doing  a thing,  acquired  bg  having  done  li 
frrguenttg.  This  definition  is  sufficient  for 
habits  of  art ; but  tho  habits  which  may, 
with  propriety,  be  called  principles  of  action, 
must  give  more  than  a facility,  they  must 
give  an  inclination  or  impulse  to  do  the 
action ; and  that,  in  many  coses,  habits 
have  this  force,  cannot  be  doubted. 

How  many  awkward  habits,  by  frequent- 
ing imprtiper  coinj»any,  are  childrent  apt  to 
learn,  in  their  address,  motion,  looks,  ges- 
ture, and  pronunciation.  They  acquire 
such  hahits  commonly  from  an  undesigned 
and  instinctive  imitation,  before  they  can 
judge  of  what  is  proper  and  becoming. 

When  they  are  a little  advanced  in 
understand>ng,  they  may  easily  be  con- 
vinced that  such  a thing  is  unbecoming,  they 
may  resolve  to  forbear  it,  but  when  the 
habit  is  formed,  such  a general  resolution 
is  not  of  itself  sufficient ; for  the  liabit  will 
operate  without  intention  ; and  particular 
attention  U necessary,  on  every  occasion, 
to  resist  its  impulse,  until  it  be  undone  by 
the  habit  of  op]>o8ing  it.  [116] 

It  is  owing  to  tho  force  of  liabits,  early 
acquired  by  imitation,  that  a man  who  has 
grown  up  to  manhood  in  the  lowest  rank  of 
life,  if  fortune  raise  him  to  a higher  rank, 
very  rarely  acquires  the  air  and  manners  of 
a gentleman. 

When  to  that  instinctive  imitation  which 
I spoke  of  before,  we  join  the  force  of  habit, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  that  these  nicchaiiical 
principles  have  no  small  share  in  furinijtg 
the  manners  and  character  of  most  men. 

The  difficulty  of  overcoming  vicious  habits 
has,  in  all  ages,  been  a common  topic  of 
theologians  and  morulists ; and  we  see  too 
many  sad  examples  to  permit  us  to  doubt  of 
it. 

There  are  cp>od  habits,  in  a moral  sense, 
as  well  as  bad ; and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
stated  and  regular  performance  of  what  we 
approve,  not  only  luakra  it  easy,  but  makes 
us  uneasy  in  the  omission  of  it.  This  is 
the  case,  even  when  tho  action  derives  all 
its  goodness  from  the  opinion  of  the  per- 
former. A good  illiterate  Homan  Catholic 
does  not  sleep  sound  if  ho  goes  to  bed  with- 
out telling  his  beads,  and  repeating  prayers 
which  he  does  not  understamL 

Aristotle  makes  Wisdom,  rr;idence,CiOod 


Sense,*  Science,  and  Art,  as  well  as  the 
moral  virtues  and  vices,  to  be  habits.  If 
he  meant  no  more,  by  giving  this  name  to 
all  those  intellectual  and  moral  qualities, 
than  that  they  arc  all  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed by  repeated  acts,  this  is  undoubtedly 
true.  1 take  the  word  in  a less  extensive 
sense,  when  I consider  habits  as  principles 
of  action.  I conceive  it  to  be  a part  of  our 
constitution,  that  what  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  do,  we  acquire,  not  only  a 
facility,  but  a proneness  to  do  on  like  occa- 
sions ; so  that  it  requires  a particular  will 
and  effort  to  forbear  it,  but  to  do  it,  requires 
very  often  no  will  at  all.  We  are  carried 
by  habit  as  by  a stream  in  swimming,  if  we 
make  no  resistance.  [IIU] 

Every  art  furnishes  examples  both  of 
the  power  of  habits  and  of  tlieir  utility ; no 
one  more  than  the  most  common  of  all  arts, 
the  art  of  s|>caking. 

Articulate  language  is  spoken,  not  by 
nature,  but  by  art.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
children  to  learn  the  simple  sounds  of  lan- 
guage ; I mean,  to  learn  to  pronounce  the 
vowels  and  coniM)i)ants,  It  would  bo  much 
more  difficult,  if  they  were  not  led  by 
instinct  to  imitate  tho  sounds  they  hear; 
for  the  difficulty  is  vastly  greater  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf  to  pronounce  the  letters  and 
words,  though  experience  shews  that  can 
be  done. 

What  is  it  that  makes  this  pronunciation 
so  easy  at  last  which  was  so  diflicult  at  first  ? 
It  is  habiL 

But  from  what  cause  does  it  happen,  that 
a good  speaker  no  sooner  conceives  what  he 
would  express,  than  the  letters,  syllables, 
and  words  arrange  themselves  according  to 
innumerable  ruleh  of  speech,  w hilo  he  never 
thinks  of  these  rules  ? He  means  to  ex- 
press certain  sentiments ; in  order  to  do 
this  properly,  a selection  must  he  made  of 
the  materials,  out  of  many  thousanfls.  He 
makes  this  selection  without  any  expense 
of  time  or  thought.  The  materials  selected 
must  be  arranged  in  a particular  order, 
according  to  iunumcralle  rules  of  grain- 
mar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  and  accompanied 
with  a particular  tone  and  emphasis.  He 
does  all  this  as  it  were  by  inspiration,  with- 
out Uuukiiig  of  any  of  these  rules,  and 
without  breaking  one  of  them.  [120] 

This  art,  if  it  were  not  more  common, 
would  appear  more  wonderful  than  that 
a man  should  dance  blindfold  amidst  a 
thousand  burning  ploughshares,  without 
being  burnt ; yet  all  this  may  be  done  by 
habit- 

It  appears  evident,  that  as,  without  in- 
stinct, the  infant  could  not  live  to  become 


* NvCc  is  here  ill  translatfd  bj  Good  Senae,  Iteor. 
rcfpoftds  rsihcr  to  «b*t  Krtd  aikI  others  have  called 
Common  Sm*(,  beirtft  the  family  of  primary  initha— 
toevi  principwrvm.—  H. 
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A man,  00,  without  habit,  man  would  re- 
main au  infant  throuf^h  life,  and  would  be 
aa  helplesa,  as  unhandy,  as  speechless,  and 
as  much  a child  in  understanding  at  three* 
score  as  at  three. 

1 see  no  reason  to  think  that  we  shall 
ever  be  able  to  assign  the  physical  cause, 
either  of  instinct,  or  of  the  power  of  hnblt.* 

Both  seem  t«)  be  parts  of  our  original 
constitution.  Their  end  and  use  is  evi- 
dent : but  we  can  assign  no  cause  of  them, 
but  the  will  of  Him  who  made  us. 

With  regard  to  instinct,  which  is  a na- 
tural propensity,  this  will  perhaps  be  easily 
grant^ ; but  it  is  no  less  true  with  regard 
to  that  power  and  inclination  which  we  ac- 
quire by  habit. 

Xo  man  can  shew  a reason  why  our  do- 
ing a thing  frequently  should  produce  cither 
facility  or  inclination  to  do  it. 

The  fart  is  so  notorious,  and  so  con- 
stantly in  our  eye,  that  we  are  apt  to  think 
no  reason  should  be  sought  for  it,  any  more 
than  why  the  sun  shines.  But  there  must 
be  a cause  of  the  sun*s  shining,  and  there 
must  be  a cause  of  the  power  of  habit. 

We  see  nothing  analogous  to  it  in  inani- 
mate matter,  or  in  things  made  by  human 
art.  A clock  or  a watch,  a waggon  or  a 
plough,  hy  the  custom  of  going,  does  not 
learn  to  go  better,  or  require  lem  moving 
force;  The  earth  does  not  increase  in  fer- 
tility by  the  custom  of  bearing  crops.  [ 121  ] 

It  is  said,  that  trees  and  other  vegetabb'S, 
by  growiug  long  in  an  unkindly  soil  or 
climate,  sometimes  acquire  qualities  by 
which  they  can  bear  its  mclemcncy  with 
less  hurt.  This,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  power  of  li.abit ; 
but,  in  inanimate  matter,  1 know  nothing 
that  resembles  it. 

A stone  loses  nothing  of  its  weight  by 
being  long  supported,  or  made  to  move  up- 
warcL  A body,  by  being  tossed  about  ever 
so  long,  or  ever  so  violently,  loses  nothing 
of  its  inrrtioy  nor  acquires  the  least  dispo- 
sition to  change  its  state. 


• Mr  Stevart  hat  mad*  an  ingeniout  attempt  to 
explain  ■tindry  of  the  {•hcnoinena  referred  to  the  oc- 
cult principle  of  hatut.  in  hu  chapter  on  Aiteixinn, 
|(r  the  fir>t  volume  of  hu  **  Uementx  of  the  Philo, 
•ophy  of  the  Human  Mind.**  It  U to  be  regretted 
that  hehad  not  aiudied  (he  even  treat*  It  aa  it.con. 
crivable)  the  Leibnitian  d'ctnne  of  what  haa  not 
well  been  denominated,  obeevre  percfjttiom,  or  idttu^ 
that  u.  acta  and  affectiona  of  mind,  which,  maniferU 
lug  their  exutence  In  thcTeflbcU,  arethemaclvraout 
of  coniciouancma  or  appererption,  I'tie  fact  of  euch 
latent  mental  iDodiR^tiona.  ia  now  ealaMiahed  be- 
yond a. I rational  doubt ; and  on  the  euppoeition  of 
their  reality,  we  are  aide  to  solve  varloii*  p^yrhulo. 
giral  phenomena  ntherwUe  Inexplicable.  Among 
thcM  are  many  of  these  attributed  to  Habit.— H. 


[121,  122] 


PART  II. 

OF  AN1.UAL  PIUNCIPLES  OP  ACTION 

CHAPTER  I 
OF  affetitka. 

Having  discoursed  of  the  mechanical 
principles  of  action,  1 proceed  to  consider 
those  1 called  aiumal,* 

They  are  such  as  operate  upon  the  will 
and  intention,  but  do  not  suppose  any  exer- 
cise of  judgment  or  reason  ; and  are  most 
of  tliem  to  be  found  iu  some  brute  animals, 
as  well  08  in  man. 

In  tins  cbisrt,  the  first  kind  I shall  call 
Appetvesy  taking  that  word  iu  a stricter 
sciihc  than  it  is  sometimes  taken,  even  by 
good  writers.  [122) 

The  word  ap}*cUie  is  sometimes  limited, 
so  as  to  signify  ouly  the  desire  of  food  when 
we  hunger ; sometimes  it  is  extended  so  as 
to  signify  any  strong  desire,  w batever  be  its 
object.  Without  pretending  to  censure 
any  use  of  the  word  which  custom  hath 
authorized,  I beg  leave  to  lindt  it  to  a par- 
ticular class  of  desires,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  the  following 
marks 

Firsty  Every  appetite  is  accompanied 
with  an  uneasy  sensatiou  proper  to  it, 
which  is  strong  or  weak,  in  pro{>ortion  to 
the  d«*sirc  we  have  of  the  objt*ct,  Sccotuilpy 
Appetiu^s  are  not  constant,  but  periodical, 
being  sated  by  their  objects  for  a time,  and 
returning  after  certain  periods.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  those  principles  of  action,  to 
which  I beg  leave,  in  this  essay,  to  appro- 
priate the  name  of  appet'xiet.  Those  that 
are  cbiefly  observable  in  man,  as  well  as  in 
most  other  animals,  are  Hunger y Thirsty  and 
LusL 

If  we  attend  to  the  appetite  of  Hunger, 
we  shall  And  in  it  two  ingredients,  an  unea.sy 
sensation  and  a desire  to  eat.  The  desire 
keeps  pace  with  the  sensation,*  and  ceases 
when  it  ceases.  When  a man  is  sated  with 
eating,  both  the  unoosy  sensation  and  the 
desire  to  eat  cease  for  a time,  and  return 
after  a certain  iuverval.  So  it  is  with  other 
appetites. 

In  infants,  for  some  time  after  they  come 
into  tlie  world,  the  uneasy  sensation  of 
hunger  is  probably  the  whole.  We  cannot 

* It  !•  ob*rrvrd  by  Mr  Stewxrt.  in  refermev  (o  ihc 
undue  UUtude  wiib  which,  in  thi»  pari  of  his  «ork. 
Keid  ha«  rmployrd,  ainong  otheri,  the  term  Animal^ 
that,  in  cona^uence  of  thia.  he  haa  been  leu  to  ra>>k 
among  our  animai  principle*  of  action,  (that  ia, 
among  the  active  principle* common  Ionian  with  the 
brutes,)  not  only  the  dWire  of  knowledge,  and  ih< 
deaire  of  eaterm,  but  pity  to  ihe’diatn*-*e«l,  patuoi* 
iim,  and  other  Itrnevolenl  adbciiona— 11. 
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BuppoAe  in  them,  before  experience,  any 
ctoiceptioQ  of  eating,  nor,  consequently,  any 
desire  of  it.  They  are  led  by  mere  instinct 
to  suck  when  they  feel  the  sensation  of 
hunger.  But  when  experience  lias  con- 
iiocted,  in  their  imagination,  the  uneasy 
sensation  with  the  means  of  removing  it, 
tlie  desire  of  the  last  comes  to  be  so  a««o- 
ciated  with  the  first,  that  they  remain 
through  life  inseparable.  And  we  give  the 
name  of  hunger  to  the  principle  that  is 
made  up  of  both.  [123] 

That  the  appetite  uf  hunger  includes  the 
two  ingredients  I have  mentioned  will  not, 
1 apprehend,  be  qu^tioned.  1 take  notice 
of  it  the  rather  because  we  may,  if  1 inis> 
take  not,  find  a similar  composition  in  other 
principles  of  action.  Thay  are  made  up  of  dif> 
terent  ingredients,  and  may  bo  analyzed  into 
the  parts  tliat  enter  into  tlieir  composition. 

If  one  philosopher  should  maintain  that 
hunger  is  an  uneasy  sensation,  another, 
that  it  is  a desire  to  eat,  they  seem  to  differ 
widely ; fur  a desire  and  a sensation  are 
very  different  things,  and  have  no  simili- 
tude. But  they  are  both  in  the  right ; for 
hunger  includes  both  an  uneasy  sensation 
and  a desire  to  eat 

Although  there  has  been  no  such  dispute 
•among  philosophers  as  we  have  supposed 
with  regard  to  hunger,  yet  there  have  bee  n 
similar  disputes  with  regard  to  other  princi- 
ples of  action  ; and  it  deserves  to  ^ con- 
sidered whetlior  they  may  not  be  termi- 
nated in  a similar  manner. 

The  ends  for  which  our  natural  appetites 
are  given,  are  too  evident  to  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  any  man  of  the  least  rcfiection- 
Two  of  those  1 named  are  intended  for  the 
preservation  of  tlie  individual,  and  the 
third  for  the  continuance  of  the  s|K‘cics. 

The  reason  of  mankind  would  be  alto- 
gether insufficient  for  these  ends,  without 
the  direction  and  call  of  appetite. 

Though  a man  knew  that  his  life  must  be 
supported  by  eating,  reason  could  not  direct 
him  when  to  eat,  or  what;  how  much,  or 
now  often.  In  all  these  things,  appetite  is 
a much  better  guide  tlian  our  reason. 
Were  reason  only  to  direct  us  in  this  mat- 
ter, its  calm  voice  would  often  be  drowned 
in  the  hurry  of  business,  or  the  charms  of 
amusement.  But  the  voice  of  appetite 
rises  gradually,  and,  at  last,  becomes  loud 
enough  to  call  off  our  attention  from  any 
other  employment.  [124) 

Every  man  must  bo  convinced  that, 
without  our  appetites,  even  supposing  man 
kind  inspired  with  all  the  knowledge  re- 
quisite for  answering  their  ends,  the  race  of 
men  must  have  perished  long  ago  ; but,  by 
their  means,  the  race  Is  continued  from  one 
generation  to  another,  whether  men  be 
savage  or  civilized,  knowing  or  ignorant, 
virtuous  or  vicious. 


By  the  same  means,  every  tribe  of  brute 
animals,  from  the  whale  that  ranges  the 
ocean  to  the  least  microscopic  insect,  has 
been  continued  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  this  day  ; nor  has  good  evidence 
l>een  found,  that  anyone  species  which  God 
made  has  perished. 

Nature  has  given  to  every  animal,  not 
only  an  appetite  for  its  food,  but  taste  and 
smell,  by  which  it  dUliiiguisltes  the  food 
proper  for  it. 

It  is  pleasant  to  sec  a caterpillar,  which 
nature  intended  to  live  upon  the  leaf  of  one 
species  uf  plant,  travel  over  a hundred 
leaves  of  other  kinds  without  tasting  one, 
till  it  comes  to  that  which  is  its  natural 
food,  which  it  immediately  falls  on,  and  de- 
vours greedily. 

Most  caterpillars  feed  only  upon  the  leaf 
of  one  species  of  plant,  and  nature  suits  the 
season  of  their  pi^uctiuu  to  the  food  that 
is  intended  to  nouiish  them  Many  insects 
and  animals  have  a greater  variety  of  food ; 
but,  of  all  animals,  man  has  the  greatest 
variety,  being  able  to  subsist  upon  almost 
every  kind  of  vegetable  or  animal  food,  from 
the  bark  of  trees  to  the  oil  of  whales-  [ 125] 

I believe  our  natural  appetites  may  be 
made  more  violent  by  excessive  indulgence, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be 
weakened  by  starving.  The  first  is  often 
thecffect  of  a pernicious  luxury,  the  last  may 
sometimes  be  the  effect  of  want,  sometimes 
of  superstition.  1 apprehend  that  nature 
has  given  to  our  appetites  that  degree  of 
strength  which  is  most  proper  for  us ; and 
that  whatever  alters  their  natural  tone, 
either  in  excess  or  in  defect,  does  not  mend 
the  w*ork  of  nature,  but  mi<y  mar  and  per- 
vert it. 

A man  may  eat  from  ap|>eiile  only.  So 
the  brutes  commonly  do.  He  may  eat  to 
please  his  taste  when  he  has  no  call  of  ap- 
]>etite.  I believe  a brute  may  do  this  also. 
Ho  may  eat  for  the  sake  of  health,  when 
neither  appetite  nor  taste  inxntcs.  This,  as 
far  as  1 am  able  to  jodt^e,  brutes  never  do. 

From  BO  many  d.ffcrciit  principles,  and 
from  many  more,  the  same  action  may  be 
done  ; and  this  may  be  said  of  most  human 
actions.  From  this,  it  appears  that  very 
different  and  contrary  theories  may  serve  to 
account  for  the  actions  of  men.  The  causes 
assigned  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  Uie 
effect,  and  yet  not  be  the  true  causes. 

To  act  merely  from  appetite,  is  neither 
good  nor  ill  in  a moral  view.  It  is  neither 
an  object  of  praise  nor  of  blame.  No  man 
claims  any  praise  because  he  eats  when  he 
is  hungry,  or  rests  when  lie  is  weary.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  no  object  of  blame,  if 
ho  obeys  the  call  of  appetite  when  there  i« 
no  reason  to  hinder  him.  In  this  he  acts 
agreeably  to  his  nature. 

From  this,  we  may  observe,  tliat  the  de- 
[I93-12.-.J 
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fiiiition  of  virtuous  actions  given  by  the 
ancient  Stoics,  and  adopted  by  some  modem 
authors,  is  imperfect.  They  defined  virtu- 
ous actions  to  be  such  as  are  according  to 
nature.  What  b done  according  to  the  an- 
imal part  of  our  nature,  which  b common 
to  us  with  the  brute  animals,  b in  itself 
neither  virtuous  nor  vicious,  but  perfectly 
indifferent.  Then  only  it  becomes  vicious, 
when  it  b done  in  opposition  to  some  prin- 
ciple of  superior  importance  and  authority. 
And  it  may  be  virtuous,  if  done  for  some 
important  or  worthy  end.  [126] 

Appetites,  considered  in  themselves,  are 
neither  social  principlesof  action, nor  selfish. 
They  cannot  be  called  social,  because  they 
imply  no  concern  for  the  good  of  others. 
Nor  can  they  justly  be  called  selfish,  though 
they  be  commonly  referred  to  that  class. 
An  appetite  draws  us  to  a certain  object, 
without  regard  to  its  being  good  for  us,  or 
ill.  There  b no  self-love  implied  in  it  any 
more  than  benevolence.  We  see  that,  in 
many  cases,  appetite  may  lead  a man  to 
what  he  knows  will  be  to  his  hurt.  To  call 
thb  acting  from  self-love,  b to  pervert  the 
meaning  of  words.  It  b evident  that,  in 
every  case  of  thb  kind,  self-love  b sacrificed 
to  appetite. 

There  are  some  principles  of  the  human 
frame  very  like  to  our  appetites,  though  they 
do  not  commonly  get  that  name. 

Men  are  made  fur  labour  either  of  body 
or  mind.  Yet  excessive  bbour  hurts  the 
powers  of  both.  To  prevent  thb  hurt, 
nature  liath  given  to  men,  and  other  ani- 
mals, an  uneasy  sensation,  which  always 
attends  excessive  labour,  and  which  we  call 
faiiguCy  wearinesty  lassitude,  Thb  uneasy 
sensation  b conjoined  with  the  desire  of  rest, 
or  intermb-sion  of  our  bbour ; and  thus  na- 
turecallsustorest  when  we  are  weary,  in  the 
same  manner  as  to  eat  when  we  are  hungry. 

In  both  cases,  there  b a desire  of  a cer- 
tain object,  and  an  une.’isy  sensation  accom- 
panying that  desire.  In  both  cases,  the  de- 
sire b satiated  by  its  object,  and  returns 
after  certain  intervals.  In  this  only  they 
differ,  that  in  the  appetites  first  mentioned, 
the  uneasy  sensation  arbes  at  intervals  with- 
out action,  and  leads  to  a certain  action.  I n 
weariness,  the  uneasy  sensation  arises  from 
action  too  long  continued,  and  le^'.ds  to  rest. 
[127] 

But  nature  intended  that  we  should  be 
active,  and  we  need  some  principle  to  incite 
us  to  action  when  we  happen  not  to  be  in- 
vited by  any  appetite  or  passion. 

For  thb  end,  when  strength  and  spirits 
are  recruited  by  rest,  nature  has  made  total 
inaction  as  uneasy  as  excessive  bbour. 

We  may  call  thb  the  principle  of  activity. 
It  b most  conspicuous  in  children,  who  can- 
not be  supposed  to  know  how  useful  and 
necessary’  it  b for  their  improvement  to  be 
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constantly  employed.  Their  constant  acti- 
vity, therefore,  appears  not  to  proceed  from 
their  having  some  end  constantly  in  view, 
but  rather  from  thb,  that  they  desire  to  be 
always  doing  something,  and  feel  uneasiness 
in  total  inaction. 

Nor  b thb  principle  confined  to  childhood ; 
it  has  great  effects  in  advanced  life. 

When  a man  has  neither  hope,  nor  fear, 
nor  desire,  nor  project,  nor  employment  of 
body  or  mind,  one  might  be  apt  to  think  him 
the  happiest  mortal  upon  earth,  having  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  enjoy  himself ; but  we 
find  him,  in  fact,  the  most  unhappy. 

He  b more  weary  of  inaction  than  ever 
he  was  of  excessive  bbour;  he  b weary  of 
the  world  and  of  hb  own  exbtence ; and  b 
more  mberable  than  the  sailor  wrestling  with 
a storm,  or  the  soldier  mounting  a breach. 

This  dismal  state  is  commonly  the  lot  of 
the  man  who  has  neither  exercise  of  body 
nor  employment  of  mind ; for  the  mind,  like  f 
water,  corrupts  and  putrifies  by  stagnation,  | 
but,  by  running,  purifies  and  refines.*  I 

Besides  the  appetites  which  nature  hath 
given  us  for  useful  and  necessary  purposes, 
we  may  cresite  appetites  which  nature  never 
gave.  [128] 

The  frequent  use  of  things  which  stimu- 
bte  the  nervous  system,  produces  a bn- 
guor  when  their  effect  b gone  off,  and  a 
desire  to  repeat  them.  By  thb  means,  a 
desire  of  a certain  object  is  created,  accom- 
panied by  an  uneasy  sensation,  ^th  are 
removed  for  a time  by  the  object  desired ; 
but  they  return  after  a certain  interval. 
Thb  differs  from  natural  appetite  only  in 
being  acquired  by  custom.  Such  are  the 
appetites  which  some  men  acquire  for  the  use 
of  tobacco,  for  opbtes,  and  for  intoxicating 
liquors. 

These  are  commonly  called  habits,  and 
justly.  But  there  are  different  kinds  of 
habits,  even  of  the  active  sort,  which  ought 
to  be  distinguished.  Some  habits  produce 
only  a facility  of  doing  a thing,  without  any 
inclination  to  do  it.  All  arts  are  habits  of 
thb  kind  ; but  they  c:uinot  be  called  prin- 
ciples of  action.  Other  habits  produce  a 
proneness  to  do  an  action,  without  thought 
or  intention.  These  we  considered  before 
as  mechanical  principles  of  action.  There 
are  other  habits  which  produce  a desire  of  a 
certain  object,  and  an  uneasy  sensation  till 
it  b obtained.  It  b thb  last  kind  only  that 
I call  acquired  appetites. 

As  it  is  best  to  preserve  our  natural  appe- 
tites in  that  tone  and  degree  of  strength 
which  nature  gives  them,  so  we  ought  to 
beware  of  acquiring  appetites  which  nature 
never  mve..  They  are  always  useless,  and 
very  often  hurtful. 

* The  true  theory  of  Plnuttre  snd  Pain  alfordi  y. 
tolution  of  thi*  and  of  many  other  pHychulogica> 
phariiomena.— H. 
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Although,  u was  before  obaerred,  there 
be  neither  virtue  nor  vice  in  acting  from 
appetite,  there  may  be  much  of  either  in 
the  management  of  our  appetites.  [ 129] 
When  appetite  ia  oppOAt^l  by  some  prin- 
ciple drawing  a contrary  way,  there  must 
be  a determination  of  the  will,  which  shall 
prevail,  and  this  determination  may  be,  in 
a moral  sense,  right  or  wrong. 

Appetite,  oveu  in  a brute>animal,  may 
be  restrained  by  a stronger  principle  op- 
posed to  it.  A dos,  when  he  is  hungry  and 
has  meat  set  before  him,  may  be  kept  fr«im 
touching  it  by  the  fear  of  immediate  punish-  i 
rnent.  In  this  case  his  fear  operates  more 
strongly  than  hia  desire- 

Do  we  attribute  any  virtue  to  the  dog  on 
this  account  ? I think  not.  Nor  should  we 
ascribe  any  virtue  to  a man  in  a like  case. 
The  animal  is  carried  by  the  strongest  mov- 
ing force.  This  requires  no  exertion,  no  I 
self-government,  but  passively  to  yield  to  I 
the  strongest  impulse.  This,  1 think, 
brutes  always  do ; therefore  we  attribute 
to  them  neither  virtue  nor  vice.  We  con- 
sider them  as  being  neither  objects  of  mo- 
ral approbation,  nor  disapprobation. 

But  it  may  happen  tliat,  when  appetite 
draws  one  w'ay,  it  may  be  opposed,  not  by 
any  appetite  or  passion,  but  by  some  cool 
principle  of  action,  which  has  authority 
without  any  impulsive  force — for  example, 
by  some  interest  which  is  too  distant  to 
raise  any  passion  or  emotion,  or  by  some 
consideration  of  decency  or  of  duty. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  man  is  con- 
vinced tlist  he  ought  not  to  yield  to  appetite, 
yet  there  is  not  an  equal  or  a greater  im- 
pulse to  oppose  it.  There  are  circum- 
stances, inde^,  tliat  convince  the  judgment ; 
but  these  are  not  sutheieut  to  determine 
the  will  against  a strong  appetite,  without 
self-government.  [ 130] 

I apprehend  that  brute-animals  have  no 
power  of  self-government.  From  their  con- 
stitution, they  must  be  led  by  the  appetite 
or  passion  which  is  strongest  for  the  time. 

On  this  account,  they  have,  in  all  ages, 
and  among  all  nations,  l>ecn  thought  inca- 
pable of  being  governed  by  Uwa,  though 
some  of  them  may  be  subjects  of  disci- 
pline. 

The  same  would  be  the  condition  of  man, 
if  he  had  no  power  to  restrain  appetite  but 
by  a stronger  contrary  appetite  or  passion. 
It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  prescribe  law's 
Co  him  for  the  goventment  of  his  actions. 
You  might  as  well  forbid  the  wind  to  blow, 
as  forbid  him  to  follow  whatever  happens 
to  givo  the  strongest  present  impulse. 

Every  one  knows  that  when  appetite 
draws  one  way,  duty,  decency,  or  even  in- 
terest, may  draw  the  contrary  way ; and 
that  appetite  may  give  a stronger  impulse 
than  any  one  of  these,  or  even  all  of  them 


conjoined.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that,  in  every 
case  of  this  kind,  appetite  ought  to  yield  to 
any  of  these  principles  when  it  stands  op- 
po9e6  to  them,  it  is  in  such  cases  thut 
self-government  is  necessary. 

The  man  who  suiTers  himself  to  be  led  by 
ap{>etite  to  do  what  he  knows,  he  ought  not 
to  do,  has  an  immediate  and  natural  con- 
viction that  he  did  wrong,  and  might  have 
done  otherwise  ; and  therefore  be  condemns 
himself,  and  confesses  that  he  yielded  to  an 
apf>etitc  which  ought  to  have  been  under 
his  command. 

Thus  it  appears,  tliat,  though  our  natural 
appetites  have  in  themselves  neither  virtue 
nor  vice,  though  the  acting  merely  from  ap- 
p>etite,  when  there  is  no  principle  of  greater 
authority  to  op|>ose  it,  be  a matter  indiffer- 
ent ; yet  there  may  be  a great  deal  of  vir- 
tue or  of  vice  in  the  management  of  our 
appetites;  and  thatthe  power  of  self-govenu 
ment  is  necessary  for  their  regulatiuu. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OP  DBSlRia. 

Anothsr  class  of  animal  principles  of 
action  in  man,  I shall,  for  want  of  a better 
B{K.‘ciftc  name,  call  drstres. 

They  are  distinguished  from  appetites  by 
this : That  there  is  not  an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion proper  to  each,  and  always  accompany- 
ing it ; and  that  they  are  not  perioiiical, 
hut  constant,  not  being  sated  with  their  ob- 
jects fur  a time,  as  appetites  are. 

'I'lie  desires  1 have  in  view,  are  chiefly 
these  three— the  desire  of  power,  the  de- 
sire of  esteem,  and  the  desire  of  knowledge. 

We  may,  1 think,  perceive  some  degree 
of  these  principles  in  brute-animals  of  the 
more  sagacious  kind  ; but  in  man  they  are 
much  more  conspicuous,  and  have  a larger 
sphere. 

In  a herd  of  black  cattle,  there  is  a rank 
and  subordination.  When  a stranger  is  in- 
troduced into  the  herd,  he  must  fight  every 
one  till  his  rank  is  settled.  Then  he  yields 
to  the  stronger  and  assumes  authority  over 
the  weaker.  The  case  is  much  the  same 
in  the  crew  of  a ship  of  war. 

As  soon  as  men  associate  together,  the 
desire  of  superiority  discovers  itself.  In 
barbarous  tribes,  aa  well  as  among  the  gre- 
garious kin<ls  of  animals,  rank  is  determined 
by  strength,  courage,  swiftness,  or  such 
other  qualities.  Among  civilized  nations, 
many  things  of  a different  kind  give  power 
and  rank — places  in  government,  titles  of 
honour,  riches,  wisdom,  eloquence,  virtue, 
and  even  the  reputation  of  these.  All  these 
are  either  different  species  of  power,  or 
means  of  acquiring  it ; and  when  they  are 
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■ought  for  thftt  end,  must  be  eonaidered  as 
iustaneee  of  the  desire  of  power.  [ 132] 

The  desire  of  esteem  is  not  peculiar  to 
man.  A doe  exults  in  the  approbation  and 
applause  of  nis  master,  and  is  humbled  by 
his  displeasure.  Hut  in  man  tliis  desire  is 
much  more  conspicuous,  and  operates  in  a 
thousand  ditferent  ways. 

Hence  it  is  that  so  very  few  are  proof 
against  flattery,  when  it  is  not  very  gross. 
We  wish  to  be  well  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  and  therefore  are  prone  to  inter* 
pret  in  our  own  favour,  the  signs  of  their 
good  opinion,  even  wlien  tliey  are  ambi* 
guous. 

There  are  few  injuries  that  are  not 
more  easy  to  be  borne  than  contempt* 

We  cannot  always  avoid  seeing,  in  the 
conduct  of  others,  things  that  move  con- 
tempt ; but,  in  all  polite  circles,  the  signs 
of  it  must  be  suppressed,  otherwise  men 
could  not  converse  together. 

As  there  is  no  quality,  common  to  good 
and  bad  men,  more  esteemed  than  courage, 
nor  anything  in  a man  more  the  object 
of  contempt  than  cowardice,  hence  every 
man  desires  to  be  thought  a man  of  cou- 
rage; and  the  reputation  of  cowardice  is 
worse  than  death.  How  many  have  died 
to  avoid  being  thought  cowaHa  ? How 
many,  for  the  same  reason,  have  done 
what  made  them  unhappy  to  the  end  of 
their  lives. 

I believe  many  a trajpcal  event,  if  traced 
to  its  source  in  human  nature,  might  be 
referred  to  the  desire  of  esteem,  or  the 
dread  of  contempt.  [133] 

In  brute  antnutls  there  is  so  little  that 
ean  be  called  knowledge,  that  the  desire  of 
it  can  make  no  considerable  figure  in  them. 
Vet  I have  seen  a cat,  when  brought  into 
a new  habitation,  examine  with  care  every 
corner  of  it,  and  anxious  to  know  every 
lurking  plac»,  and  the  avenues  to  it.  And 
I believe  the  same  thing  may  be  observed 
in  many  other  species,  especially  in  those 
that  are  liable  to  be  bunt^  by  man  or  by 
other  animals. 

But  the  desire  of  knowledge  in  the  human 
species,  is  a principle  that  cannot  escape 
our  obMrvation. 

The  curiosity  of  children  is  the  principle 
that  occupies  most  of  their  time  while  they 
are  awake.  What  they  ean  handle  they 
examine  on  all  sides,  and  often  break  in 
pieces,  in  order  to  discover  what  is  within. 

When  men  grow  up,  their  curiosity  does 
not  cease,  but  is  employed  upon  other  ob- 
jects. Novelty  is  considered  as  one  great 
source  of  the  pleasures  of  taste,  and  indeed 
is  necessary,  in  one  degree  or  other,  to  give 
a relish  to  them  all. 

When  we  speak  of  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge as  a principle  of  action  in  man,  we 
must  not  confine  it  to  the  pursuits  of  the 
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philosopher,  or  of  the  literary  man.  The 
desire  of  knowledge  discovers  itself,  in  one 
person,  by  an  avidity  to  know  the  scandal 
of  the  villLge,  and  who  makes  love,  and  to 
whom ; in  another,  to  know  the  economy 
of  the  next  family ; in  another,  to  know 
what  the  post  brings ; and,  in  another,  to 
trace  the  path  of  a new  comet. 

When  men  shew  an  anxiety,  and  take 
pains  to  know  what  is  of  no  moment,  and 
can  be  of  no  use  to  themselves  or  to  others, 
this  is  trifling,  and  vain  curiosity.  It  is  a 
culpable  weakness  and  folly ; but  still  it  is 
the  wrong  direction  of  a natural  principle, 
and  shews  the  force  of  that  principle  mure 
than  when  it  is  directed  to  matters  worthy 
to  be  known.  [134] 

I think  it  unnecessary  to  use  arguments 
to  shew  that  the  desires  of  power,  of  esteem,  t 
and  of  knowledge,  arc  natural  principles  in 
the  constitution  of  man.  Tlioso  who  are 
not  convinced  of  this  by  reflecting  Qpon 
their  own  feelings  and  sentiments,  will  not 
easily  be  convinced  by  arguments. 

Power,  esteem,  and  knowledge,  are  so 
useful  for  many  purposes,  that  it  is  easy  to 
resolve  the  desire  of  them  into  other  prin- 
ciples. Those  who  do  so  must  maintain^ 
that  we  never  desire  these  objects  for  their 
own  sokes,  but  os  means  only  of  procuring 
pleasure,  or  sometliing  which  is  a natural 
object  of  desire.  This,  indeed,  was  the 
doctrine  of  Epicurus : and  it  has  had  its 
votaries  in  modem  times.  But  it  has  been 
observed,  that  men  desire  posthumous  fame, 
which  can  procure  no  pleasure. 

Epicurus  himself,  though  he  believed  tliat 
he  should  have  no  existence  after  death, 
was  so  desirous  to  be  remembered  with 
esteem,  that,  by  his  last  will,  he  appointed 
his  heirs  to  commemorate  his  birth  annually, 
and  to  give  a monthly  feast  to  his  disciples, 
upon  the  twentieth  dapr  of  the  moon.  What 
pleasure  could  this  give  to  Epicurus  when 
he  had  no  existence  ? On  this  account, 
Cicero  justly  observes,  that  his  Joclriue  was 
refuted  by  his  own  practice. 

Innumerable  instances  occur  in  life,  of 
men  who  sacrifice  ease,  pleasure,  and  every- 
thing else,  to  the  lust  of  power,  of  fame, 
or  even  of  knowledge.  1 1 is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  men  should  sacrifice  the  end  to 
what  they  desire  only  as  the  means  of  pro- 
moting that  end.  [13d] 

The  natural  desires  I have  mentioned 
are,  in  themselves,  neither  virtuous  nor 
vicious.  They  are  parts  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  ought  to  be  regulated  and  re- 
strained, when  they  stand  in  competition 
with  more  important  principles.  But  to 
eradicate  them,  if  it  were  possible,  (and  I 
believe  it  is  not,)  would  only  be  like  cutting 
off  a leg  or  an  arm — that  is,  making  our- 
selves other  creatures  than  God  has  mads 
us. 
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They  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  called 
selfiBh  principled,  though  they  lutve  com* 
nionly  been  accounted  such. 

When  power  is  desired  for  its  own  sake, 
and  not  as  the  means  in  order  to  obtain 
something  else,  this  desire  is  neither  selfish 
nor  social.  When  a man  desires  power  as 
the  means  of  doing  good  to  others,  this  is 
benevolence.  When  he  desires  it  only  as 
the  means  of  promoting  his  own  good,  this 
ia  self-love.  But  when  he  desires  it  for  its 
own  sake,  this  only  can  properly  be  called 
the  desire  of  power  ; and  it  implies  neither 
self-love  nor  benevolence.  The  same  thing 
may  be  applied  to  the  desires  of  esteem  and 
of  knowledge. 

The  wise  intention  of  nature  in  giving  us 
these  desires,  is  no  less  evident  than  in 
giving  our  natural  appetites. 

Williout  the  natural  appetites,  reason,  as 
was  before  obscrve<l,  would  be  insufficient, 
either  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual 
or  the  continuation  of  the  species;  and 
without  the  natural  desires  we  have  men- 
tioned, human  virtue  would  be  insufficient 
to  influence  mankind  to  a tolerable  conduct 
in  society. 

To  these  natural  desires,  common  to  good 
and  to  bad  men,  it  is  owing,  that  a man, 
who  has  little  or  no  regard  to  virtue,  may 
notwithstanding  be  a good  member  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  j>erfc*ct  virtue, 

C'ned  with  )>crrect  knowledge,  would  make 
th  our  appetites  and  desires  unnecessary 
incumbrances  of  our  nature  ; but,  as  humati 
knowledge  and  human  virtue  are  both  very 
imperfect,  these  appetites  and  desires  are 
necessary  sup(>lemeiit6  to  our  imperfections. 
[136] 

Society,  among  men,  cculd  not  sulwist 
without  a certaiu  degree  of  that  regularity 
of  conduct  which  virtue  prcscrilH*«,  To 
this  regularity  of  conduct,  men  who  have 
no  virtue  are  induced  by  a regard  to  clui- 
racter,  sometimes  by  a regard  to  interest. 

Even  in  those  who  are  not  destitute  of 
virtue,  a regard  to  character  is  often  an 
useful  auxiliary  to  it,  when  both  principles 
concur  in  tlieir  direction. 

The  pursuits  of  power,  of  fame,  and  of 
knowledge,  require  a self-command  no  less 
than  virtue  does.  In  our  behaviour  towards 
our  fellow-creatures,  they  generally  lead  to 
that  very  conduct  which  virtue  requires. 
I say  genrraUy^  for  this,  no  doubt,  ^mits 
of  exceptions,  especially  in  the  case  of  am- 
bition, or  the  desire  of  power. 

The  evils  which  ambition  has  produced 
in  the  world  area  common  topic  of  declam- 
ation. But  it  ought  to  be  observed  tliat, 
where  it  has  led  to  one  action  hurtful  to 
(M>ciety,  it  has  led  to  ten  thousand  that  are 
benefleial  to  it.  And  we  justly  look  upon 
the  want  of  ambition  as  one  of  the  most 
unfavourable  symptoms  in  a man’s  temj»cr. 


The  desires  of  esteem  and  of  knowledge 
are  h'glily  useful  to  society,  as  well  as  tliu 
desire  of  power,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are 
less  dangerous  in  their  excesses. 

Although  actions  proceeding  merely  from 
the  love  of  (tower,  «if  reputation,  or  of  know  - 
IfHlge,  cannot  be  accounted  virtuous,  or  be 
entitled  to  moral  approbation  ; yet  we  allow 
them  to  be  manly,  ingenuous,  and  suited  to 
the  dignity  of  humati  nature;  and,  there- 
fore, they  are  entitled  to  a degree  of  esti- 
mation superior  to  those  which  proceed 
from  mere  appetite.  [1H7] 

Alexander  the  Great  des«'rved  that  epi- 
thet in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  when  ease 
and  pleasure,  and  every  appetite,  were  sac- 
rifle^  to  the  love  of  glory  and  power.  But 
when  w*e  view  him  conquered  by  oriental 
luxury,  and  using  his  power  to  gratify  his 
passions  and  appetite^  he  sinks  in  our 
esteetn,  and  seems  to  forfeit  the  title  which 
he  had  acquired. 

Sardanapalus,  who  is  said  to  have  pur- 
sued pleasure  as  eagerly  as  Alexander  pur- 
sued glory,  never  obtained  from  mankind 
the  appellation  of  'he  Ctfent. 

Appetite  is  the  principle  of  most  of  the 
actions  of  brutes,  and  we  account  it  brutal 
in  a man  to  employ  himself  chiefly  in  the 
gratifleation  of  his  appetites.  I'hc  desires 
of  power,  of  esteem,  and  of  knowledge,  are 
capita!  parts  in  the  constitution  of  man ; and 
the  actions  proceeding  from  tliem,  though  not 
properly  virtuous,  are  human  and  manly ; 
and  they  claim  a just  Miperiority  over  those 
that  proceed  from  appetite.  This,  1 think, 
U the  universal  and  unbiassed  judgment  of 
mankind.  Upon  what  ground  this  judg- 
ment is  foundeil  may  deserve  to  be  consi- 
dered in  its  proper  place. 

The  denires  we  have  mentioned  are  not 
only  highly  useful  in  society,  and  in  their 
nature  more  noble  than  our  appetites — they 
are  likewise  the  most  proper  enginf^s  that 
can  be  used  in  the  education  and  discipliue 
of  men. 

In  training  bmtc-nnimals  to  such  habits 
as  they  are  capable  of,  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment is  the  chief  instrument  to  be  used. 
But,  in  training  men  of  ingenuous  disposi- 
tion, ambition  to  excel,  and  the  love  of 
esteem,  are  much  nobler  and  more  power- 
ful engines,  by  which  they  may  be  led  to 
worthy  conduct,  and  trained  to  good  habits. 
1138] 

To  tliis  we  may  add,  that  the  desires  we 
have  mentioDcd  are  very  friendly  to  real 
virtue,  and  make  it  more  easy  to  be  ac- 
quired. 

A man  that  is  not  quite  abandoned  must 
behave  so  in  society  as  to  preserve  some 
degree  of  reputation.  This  every  man 
desires  to  do,  and  the  greater  part  actually 
do  it  In  oHer  to  this,  he  must  acquire 
the  habit  of  restraining  his  appetites  aud 
Li:t6-13H] 
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pashion.'?  within  the  bounds  which  common 
decency  requires,  and  so  as  to  make  himself  | 
a tolerable  member  of  society,  if  not  an  use* 
ful  and  agreeable  one.  j 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  many,  from  a ! 
regard  to  character  and  to  the  opinion  of  i 
others,  are  led  to  make  themselves  both 
useful  and  agreeable  members  of  society,  in 
whom  a seuse  of  duty  has  but  a small  in- 
fluence. 

Thus  men,  living  in  socii^ty,  especially  in 
polished  society,  are  tamed  and  civilized  by 
the  principles  that  are  common  to  good  and 
bad  men.  They  are  taught  to  bring  their 
appetites  and  paJ»sioDs  under  due  restraint 
before  the  eyes  of  men,  which  makes  it 
more  easy  to  bring  them  under  the  rein  of 
virtue. 

As  a liorse  that  is  broken  is  more  easily 
managed  than  an  unbroken  colt,  so  the  man 
who  has  undergone  the  discipline  of  society 
is  more  tractable,  and  is  in  an  excellent 
state  of  prc]>aratiou  fur  the  discipline  of 
virtue ; and  that  self-command,  winch  is 
necessary  ill  the  race  of  ainbiti«>n  and  honour, 
is  an  attainment  of  uo  small  importance  in 
the  course  of  %’irtuc.  ( 139] 

For  this  reason,  I apprehend,  they  err 
very  grossly  who  conceive  the  life  of  a her- 
mit to  be  favourable  to  a coun>c  of  virtue. 
The  hermit,  no  doubt,  is  free  from  some 
temptations  to  vice,  but  he  is  deprived  of 
many  strong  uiducenieuts  to  self-govem- 
xnent,  as  well  as  of  every  opportunity  of 
exercising  the  social  virtues.*  ^ 

A very  ingenious  author-f-  has  resolved 
our  moral  sentiments  respecting  the  virtues 
of  self-government,  into  a regard  to  the  opin- 
ion of  men.  This,  1 think,  is  giving  a great 
deal  too  much  to  the  love  of  esteem,  and 
putting  the  sliadow  of  virtue  In  place  of  the 
substance ; but  that  a regard  to  the  opinion 
of  others  is,  in  most  instances  of  our  exter- 
nal behaviour,  a great  inducement  to  good 
conduct,  cannot  ^ doubted.  For,  whatever 
men  may  practice  themselves,  they  will  al- 
ways approve  of  that  in  others  which  they 
think  right. 

It  was  before  observed,  that,  besides  the 
appetites  which  nature  lias  given  us,  we 
may  acquire  appetites  which,  by  indulgence, 
become  as  importunate  as  the  natural.  The 
same  thing  may  be  applied  to  desires. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  acquired  de- 
sires is  that  of  money,  which,  In  commer- 
cial states,  will  be  found  in  most  men,  in 
one  degree  or  other,  and,  in  some  men, 
swallows  up  every  other  desire,  appetite, 
and  (>as8ioD. 

1 he  desire  of  money  can  then  only  be  ac- 
counted a priuciple  of  action,  when  it  is  de- 


* The  lolitary  (uyi  Ari»tolle)  it  eitlier  a ro(1  or  a 
bcaaU^H. 

t Adam  Smilh.— H. 
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aired  for  iia  ow  n i<ake,  and  not  merely  aa 
the  means  of  procuring  boniething  elae. 

It  is  evident  tliat  there  is  in  misers  such 
a desire  of  money  ; and,  I suppose,  no  man 
will  say  that  it  is  natural,  or  a part  of  our 
original  constitution.  It  seems  to  be  the 
efiect  of  habit.  ( 140] 

In  commercial  nations,  money  is  an  in- 
strument by  which  alim>Ht  everything  may 
be  procured  that  is  desired.  Being  useful 
for  many  different  purposes  as  the  means, 
some  men  lose  sight  of  the  end,  and  termi- 
nate their  desire  upon  the  means.  Money 
is  also  a species  of  power,  putting  a man  in 
condition  to  do  many  things  which  he  could 
nut  do  without  it ; and  )>ower  is  a natural 
object  of  desire,  even  wheu  it  is  not  exer- 
cised. 

In  like  manner,  a man  may  acquire  the 
desire  of  a title  of  honour,  of  an  equipage, 
of  an  estate. 

Although  our  natural  desires  arc  liighly 
beneflcial  to  society,  and  even  aiding  to  vir- 
tue, yet  acquired  desires  are  not  ouly  use- 
less, but  hurtful  and  even  disgraceful. 

Xo  man  U ashamed  to  own  that  he  loves 
power,  that  he  loves  esteem,  tliut  he  loves 
ki.ow’letlgc,  for  their  own  sake.  There  may 
be  an  excess  in  the  love  of  these  things, 
which  is  a blemish  ; but  there  is  a degree 
of  it  which  is  natural,  and  is  no  blemish. 
To  love  money,  titles,  or  equipage,  on  any 
other  account  than  as  they  are  useful  or  or- 
namental, U allowed  by  all  to  be  Weakness 
^ and  folly. 

Tlie  natural  desires  I have  been  consi- 
dering, though  they  cannot  be  called  lot  ta/ 
principles  of  action  in  the  common  sense  of 
that  word,  since  it  is  not  their  object  to 
procure  any  good  or  benefit  to  otliers,  yet 
they  have  such  a relation  to  society  a^  to 
shew  most  evidently  the  intention  of  Xaiuie 
to  be,  that  man  should  live  in  society. 

The  desire  of  knowie<lgo  is  not  more  na- 
tural than  is  the  desire  of  communicating 
our  knowledge.*  Even  power  would  le 
less  valued  if  there  were  no  opportunity  of 
shewing  it  to  others.  It  derives  half  its 
value  from  that  circumstance.  And  as  to 
the  desire  of  esteem,  it  can  have  no  possible 
gratification  but  in  society.  [141] 

These  parts  of  our  constitution,  therefore, 
are  evidently  intended  for  social  life ; and 
it  is  not  more  evident  that  birds  w ere  made 
for  flying  and  Ashes  for  swimming,  than 
that  man,  endowed  with  a natural  desire  of 
power,  of  esteem,  and  of  know  ledge,  is  made, 
not  for  the  savage  and  solitary  state,  but 
for  living  in  society  + 

* Setre  tuum  nihil  etl,  i>Ui  te  »nre  hoc  scUt  slier. 
Pfrrmt,  af'cr 

I t On  (hU  •ub)rct,  what  has  l<een  beat  aald  hai 
b«vn  aaid  by  AiiMoile.  See  hu  Puiiuca, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OP  BINIVOLINT  APPECTION  IN  OBNBRAL. 

Wb  have  seen  how^  by  instinct  and  ha- 
biU-a  kind  of  mechanical  principles— man, 
without  any  expense  of  thought,  without  de- 
liberation or  will,  is  led  to  many  actions,  ne- 
cessary for  his  preservation  and  well-being, 
which,  without  those  principles,  all  his  skill 
and  wisdom  would  not  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  his  deli- 
berate and  voluntary  actions  are  to  be  guided 
by  his  reason. 

But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  he  is  a 
voluntary  agent  long  before  he  has  the  use 
of  reason.  Reason  and  virtue,  the  prero- 
gatives of  man,  are  of  the  latest  growth. 
They  come  to  maturity  by  slow  degrees,  and 
are  too  weak,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  spe- 
cies, to  secure  the  preservation  of  individu- 
als and  of  communities,  and  to  produce 
that  varied  scene  of  human  life  in  which 
tliey  are  to  be  exercised  and  improved. 

Therefore,  the  wise  Author  of  our  being 
hath  implanted  in  human  nature  many  in- 
ferior principles  of  action,  which,  with  little 
or  no  aid  of  reason  or  virtue,  preserve  the 
species,  and  produce  the  various  exertions, 
and  the  various  changes  and  revolutions 
whieb  we  observe  upon  the  theatre  of  life. 
1142] 

In  this  busy  scene,  reason  and  virtue 
have  access  to  act  their  parts,  and  do  often 
produce  great  and  good  cfiects ; but  whe- 
ther they  interpose  or  nut,  there  are  actors 
of  an  inferior  order  that  will  carry  on  the 
play,  and  produce  a variety  of  events,  good 
or  bad. 

Reason,  if  it  were  perfect,  would  lead 
men  to  use  the  prof>er  means  of  preserving 
their  own  lives,  and  continuing  their  kind. 
But  the  Author  of  our  being  hath  not 
thought  fit  to  leave  this  task  to  reason  alone, 
otherwise  the  race  would  long  ago  have 
been  extinct.  He  hath  given  us,  in  com- 
mon with  other  animals,  appetites,  hy  which 
those  important  purposes  are  secured,  whe- 
ther men  be  wise  or  foolish,  virtuous  or  vi- 
cious. 

Reason,  if  it  were  perfect,  would  lead 
men  neither  to  lose  the  benefit  of  their  ac- 
tive powers  by  inactivity,  nor  to  overstrain 
them  by  excessive  labour.  But  Nature  liath 
given  a powerful  assistant  to  reason,  by 
making  inactivity  a grievous  punishment 
to  itself ; and  by  annexing  the  pain  of  las- 
situde to  excessive  labour. 

Reason,  if  it  were  perfect,  would  lead  us 
to  desire  power,  knowledge,  and  the  ewteem 
snd  affection  of  our  ffllow-nien,  as  means 
of  promoting  our  own  happiness,  and  of  be- 
ing useful  to  others.  Here  again,  Nature, 


to  supply  the  defects  of  reason,  hath  given 
UM  a strong  natural  desire  of  those  objects, 
wliich  leads  us  to  pursue  them  without  re- 
gard to  their  utility. 

These  principles  we  have  already  consi- 
dered ; and,  we  may  observe,  that  all  of 
them  have  things,  not  persons,  for  their  ob- 
ject, Tliey  neither  imply  any  good  nor  ill 
affection  towards  any  other  person,  nor  even 
towards  ourselves.  I'hey  cannot,  therefore, 
with  propriety,  be  called  either  or  *«• 

eint.  But  there  are  various  )>rinciples  of 
action  in  man,  which  have  persons  for  their 
immediate  object,  and  imply,  in  their  very 
nature,  our  being  well  or  ill  affected  to  some 
person,  or,  at  least,  to  some  animated  be- 
i"K-  [03] 

Such  principles,  I shall  call  by  the  gen- 
eral name  of  affert>on*y  whether  they  dis- 
pose us  to  do  good  or  hurt  to  others. 

Perhaps,  in  giving  them  this  general 
name,  1 extend  the  meaning  of  the  word 
I nfftu'tion  beyond  its  common  use  in  discourse, 
i Indeed,  our  language  seems  in  this  to  have 
' departed  a little  from  analogy  • for  we  use 
the  verb  nffeviy  and  the  participle  aff>ctedy 
in  an  indifl'erent  sense,  so  that  they  may  be 
joined  either  with  good  or  ill.  A man  may 
be  said  to  be  ill  affected  towards  another 
man,  or  w ell  nffeeted.  But  the  word  offre^ 
/ton,  which,  acc(»rding  to  analogy,  ought  to 
have  the  same  latitude  of  signification  with 
that  from  which  it  is  derived,  and,  theie- 
fore,  ought  to  be  applicable  to  ill  affections 
as  well  as  to  good,  seems,  by  custom,  to 
limited  to  good  affections.  When  we  speak 
of  having  affection  for  any  person,  it  is  al- 
ways understood  to  be  a benevolent  affec- 
tion. 

Malevolent  principles— such  as  anger, 
resentment,  envy— are  not  c«)inmonly  called 
offei'tinHMy  but  rather  pot.»foni, 

I take  the  reason  of  this  to  be,  that  the 
malevolent  affections  are  almost  always  ac- 
companied wiih  that  perturbation  of  mind 
which  we  properly  call  f>a\tion  ; and  this 
passion,  being  the  most  conspicuous  ingre- 
dient, gives  its  name  to  the  whole. 

Even  love,  when  it  goes  beyond  a certain 
degree,  is  called  a f^D-sion.  But  it  g^ts  not 
that  name  when  it  is  so  moderate  as  not  to 
discompose  a man's  mind,  nor  deprive  him 
in  any  measure  of  the  government  of  him- 
self. [144] 

As  we  give  the  name  of  patrion,  even  to 
benevolent  affection  when  it  is  so  vehement 
as  to  discompose  the  mind,  so,  1 think, 
without  trespassing  much  against  propriety 
of  words,  we  may  give  the  name  of  offretion 
even  to  malevolent  principles,  when  unat- 
tended with  that  disturbance  of  mind  which 
commonly,  though  not  always,  goes  aloi'g 
with  them,  and  which  has  made  them  get 
the  name  of  pulsions. 

I’he  principles  which  lead  us  immediately 
[IW  lUi 
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to  de»ire  the  good  of  others,  and  those  that 
lead  us  to  desire  their  hurt,  agree  in  this, 
that  persons,  and  not  thin;^  are  their  iin- 
mediate  object-  Doth  imply  onr  being  some 
way  aSecte<l  towards  the  person.  TItey 
ought,  therefore,  to  have  some  common 
name  to  express  what  is  common  in  their 
nature ; and  I know  no  name  more  pro{>cr 
for  this  tiian  affection. 

Taking  atfeciion,  therefore.  In  this  exton* 
sive  sense,  our  affections  are  very  naturally 
divided  into  benevolent  and  malevolent, 
according  as  they  imply  our  being  well  or 
ill  affect^  toward  their  object. 

There  are  some  things  common  to  all 
benevolent  affections,  others  wherein  they 
differ. 

They  differ  both  in  the  feeling  or  sensa- 
tion, which  is  an  ingredient  in  all  of  them, 
and  in  the  objects  to  which  they  are  directed. 

They  ail  agree  in  two  things— to  wit, 
That  the  feeling  which  accompanies  them  is 
a^;reeable ; and,  That  they  imply  a desire  of 
g<M>d  and  happiness  to  their  object. 

The  affection  we  bear  to  a parent,  to  a 
child,  to  a benefactor,  to  a person  in  diH. 
tress,  to  a mistress,  differ  not  more  in  their 
object,  than  in  the  feelings  they  produce 
■n  the  mind.  We  have  not  names  to  ex- 
press the  differences  of  these  feelings,  but 
every  man  is  conscious  of  a difference.  Yet, 
with  all  this  difference,  they  agree  in  being 
agreeable  feelings, 

1 know  no  exception  to  this  rule,  if  we 
distinguish,  as  we  ought,  the  feeling  which 
naturally  and  necessarily  attends  the  kind 
affection,  from  those  which  accidentally,  in 
certain  circumstances,  it  may  produce. 

The  parental  affection  is  an  agreeable 
feeling  ; but  it  makes  the  ml-fortune  or  mis- 
behaviour of  a child  give  a deeper  wound  to 
the  mind.  Pity  is  an  agreeable  feeling,  yet 
distress,  which  we  are  not  able  to  relieve, 
may  give  a painful  sympathy.  Love  to  one 
of  the  other  sex  is  an  agreeable  feeling ; 
but,  where  it  does  not  meet  with  a proper 
return,  it  may  give  the  most  pungent  dis- 
tress. 

The  joy  and  comfort  of  human  life  con- 
sist in  the  reciprocal  exercise  of  kind  affec- 
tions, and  without  them  life  would  bo 
undesirable. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
and  by  many  other  judicious  moralists,  That 
even  the  epicure  and  the  debauchee,  who 
are  thought  to  place  all  their  happiness  in 
the  gratiffcatious  of  sense,  and  to  pursue 
these  as  their  only  object,  can  find  no  relish 
ill  solitary  indulgences  of  this  kind,  but  in 
those  only  that  are  mixed  with  social  inter- 
course, and  a reciprocal  exchange  of  kind 
affections. 

Cicero  bos  observed  that  the  word  <ouri- 
t’ium,  which  in  Latin  signifies  a feast,  is 
not  borrowed  from  eating  or  from  drinking, 
[Ui-I  i7] 


but  from  that  social  intercourse  whichi 
being  the  chief  part  of  such  an  entertain- 
ment, gives  the  name  to  the  whole. 

Miitiuil  kind  atfectioiiN  are  undoubtedly 
the  balm  of  life,  and  of  all  the  enjoyments 
common  to  good  and  bad  men,  aro  the  chief. 
If  a man  had  no  person  whom  he  loved  or 
esteemed,  no  person  who  loved  or  esteemed 
him,  how  wretched  must  his  condition  be  ! 
Purely  a man  capable  of  reflection  would 
choose  to  pass  out  of  existence,  rather  than 
to  live  in  such  a state.  [ I4b] 

It  has  been,  by  the  poets,  represented  as 
the  state  of  some  bloody  and  barbarous 
tyrants;  but  poets  are  allowed  to  paint  a 
little  beyond  the  life.  Atreus  is  represented 
o-s  saying  O terint  dum  met  ianf — I care 
not  for  their  hatred,  provided  they  dread  ray 
power.**  I believe  there  never  was  a man 
so  disposed  towards  all  mankind.  The 
most  odious  tyrant  that  ever  was,  will  have 
his  favourites,  whose  affection  he  endeavours 
to  deserve  or  to  bribe,  and  to  whom  he  bears 
some  good  wilL 

We  may,  therefore,  lay  it  down  as  a prin- 
ciple, tluU  all  benevolent  affections  are,  in 
their  nature,  agreeable  ; and  that,  next  to 
a good  conscience,  to  which  they  are  al- 
ways friendly,  and  never  can  be  adverse, 
they  make  the  capital  part  of  human  hap- 
piness. 

Another  ingredient  essentia!  to  every 
benevolent  affection,  and  from  which  it  takes 
the  name,  is  a desire  of  the  good  and  happi- 
ness of  the  object- 

The  object  of  benevolent  affection,  there- 
fore, must  be  some  being  capable  of  happi- 
ness. When  we  speak  of  affection  to  a 
house,  or  to  any  inanimate  thing,  the  word 
has  a different  meaning ; for  tliat  which  has 
no  capacity  of  enjoyment  or  of  suffering, 
may  be  an  object  of  liking  or  (lisgu«>t,  but 
cannot  possibly  be  an  object  either  of  bene- 
volent or  malevolent  affection. 

A thing  may  be  desired  eitlier  on  its  own 
account,  or  as  the  means  in  order  to  stmie- 
thing  else.  That  only  can  properly  be 
call^  an  object  of  desire,  which  is  desired 
upon  its  own  account ; and  it  is  only  such 
desires  that  I call  principles  of  action.  When 
anything  is  desired  as  the  means  only,  there 
must  be  an  end  for  which  it  is  desired  ; and 
the  desire  of  the  end  is,  in  this  case,  the 
principle  of  action.  The  means  are  desired 
only  as  they  tend  to  that  end ; and,  if  dif- 
ferent, or  even  contrary  meana,  tended  to 
the  same  end,  they  would  be  equally  de- 
sired. [147] 

On  this  account,  I consider  tho^e  affec- 
tions only  as  benevolent,  where  the  good  of 
the  object  is  desired  ultimately,  and  not 
as  the  means  only,  in  order  to  something 
else. 

To  say  that  we  desire  the  good  of  others, 
only  in  order  to  procure  some  pleasure  oi 
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good  to  ourticivefl,  U to  «ay  that  tliero  is  no 
bcDcvulcQt  affection  in  human  nature. 

This,  indeed,  has  been  the  opinion  of  some 
phiiosophers,  both  in  ancient  and  in  later 
times.  I intend  not  to  examine  this  opinion 
in  this  place,  conceiving  it  proper  to  give 
that  view  of  the  principles  of  action  in  man, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  just,  before  I 
examine  the  systems  wherein  they  have 
been  mistaken  or  misrepresented. 

1 observe  only  at  present,  that  it  appears 
as  unreasonable  to  resolve  all  our  bencvo» 
lent  affections  into  self-love,  as  it  would 
be  to  resolve  hunger  and  thirst  into  self- 
love. 

These  appetites  are  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  individual.  Benevolent 
affections  arc  no  less  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  society  among  men,  without 
which  man  w'ould  become  an  easy  prey  to 
the  beasts  of  the  held. 

We  are  placed  in  this  world  by  the  Author 
of  our  being,  surrounded  with  many  objects 
that  are  necessary  or  useful  to  us,  and  with 
many  that  may  hurt  us>  We  are  led,  not 
by  reason  an<i  self-love  only,  but  by  many 
instincts,  and  appetites,  and  natural  desires, 
to  seek  the  former  and  to  avoid  the  latter. 
[1481 

But  of  all  the  things  of  this  world,  man 
may  be  the  most  useful  or  the  most  hurtful 
to  man.  Every  man  is  in  the  power  of 
every  man  with  whom  he  lives.  Every 
man  has  power  to  do  much  good  to  his 
fellow-men,  and  to  do  more  hurt. 

We  cannot  live  without  the  society  of 
men  ; and  it  would  be  impossible  to  live  in 
society,  if  men  were  not  dis|>osed  to  do 
much  of  tltat  good  to  men,  and  but  little 
of  that  hurt,  which  it  is  in  their  power  to 
da 

But  how  slinll  this  end,  so  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  huimui  society,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  existence  of  the  human  spe- 
vies,  l)e  accomplished  ? 

If  we  judge  from  analogy,  we  must  con- 
clude that  in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  our 
conduct,  our  rational  principles  are  aided 
by  principles  of  an  mferior  order,  similar  to 
those  by  which  many  brute  animals  live  in 
society  with  their  species ; and  that,  by 
means  of  such  principles,  that  degree  of  re- 
gularity is  observed,  which  we  find  in  all 
societies  of  men,  whether  wise  or  foolish, 
virtuous  or  vicious. 

The  benevolent  affections  planted  in 
human  nature,  appear  therefore  no  less 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  human 
species,  than  the  appetites  of  hunger  and 
tfurft- 


ClIAPTER  IV. 

or  THI  PARTICULAR  BSNSVOLRST  APPac* 
TlO.xS. 

Having  premised  these  things  in  genera] 
concerning  benevolent  affections,  1 shall 
now  attempt  some  enumeration  of  them. 
[149] 

1.  Ihe^V*'  I mention  is,  tfutt  of  f^arenlt 
au<i  childrtn^  ami  other  near 

This  we  commonly  call  natural  affection. 
Every  language  has  a name  for  it.  It  is 
common  to  us  with  most  of  the  brute-ani- 
mals ; and  is  variously  modified  in  differ- 
ent animals,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  spe- 
cies. 

Many  of  tlie  insect  tribe  need  no  other 
care  of  parents,  than  that  the  eggs  be  laid 
in  a proper  place,  where  they  shall  have 
neither  too  little  nor  too  much  heat,  and 
wliere  the  animal,  as  soon  as  it  is  hatched, 
hliall  find  its  natural  food.  Tiiis  care  the 
l^arent  takes,  and  no  mure. 

In  other  tribes,  the  young  must  be  lodgeo 
in  some  wHiret  place,  where  they  cannot  be 
easily  discovered  by  their  enemies.  They 
must  be  cherished  by  the  wannth  of  the 
parent's  body.  They  must  be  suckled,  and 
f^cd  at  first  with  tender  food ; attended  in 
their  excursions,  and  guarded  from  danger, 
till  they  have  learned,  by  experience,  and  by 
the  example  of  their  parents,  to  provide  for 
their  own  subsistence  and  safety.  With 
what  aasiduity  and  tender  affection  this  is 
done  by  the  parents,  in  every  species  that 
requires  it,  is  well  known. 

The  eggs  of  the  feathered  tribe  are  com- 
monly hutched  by  incultation  of  the  dam, 
who  leaves  off  at  once  her  sprightly  motions 
ana  migrations,  and  confines  herself  to  her 
solitary  ana  painful  task,  cheered  by  the 
song  of  her  mate  upon  a neighbouringbough, 
and  sometimes  fed  by  him,  sometimes  re- 
lieved in  her  incubation,  while  she  gathers 
ascantymea),and  with  the  greatest  dispatch 
returns  to  her  post.  (.150] 

The  young  birds  of  many  species  are  so 
very  tender  and  delicate,  tliat  man,  with  all 
his  wisdom  and  experience,  would  not  be 
able  to  rear  one  to  maturity.  But  the 
parents,  without  any  experience,  know  per- 
fectly how  to  rear  sometimes  a dozen  or 
more  at  one  brood,  and  to  give  every  one 
its  portion  in  due  season.  They  know  the 
food  best  suited  to  their  delicate  constitu- 
tion, which  is  sometimes  afforded  by  nature, 
sometimes  must  be  cooked  and  half  digested 
in  the  stomach  of  the  parent. 

In  some  auitnals,  nature  hath  furnished 
the  female  with  a kind  of  second  womb,  into 
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which  the  young  retire  occasionally,  for 
food,  warmth,  and  the  conveniency  of  being 
carried  about  with  the  mother. 

It  would  be  endless  to  recount  all  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  parental  affection 
is  expressed  by  brute-animals. 

He  must,  in  my  apprehension,  have  a 
very  strange  complexion  of  understanding, 
who  can  survey  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  young  of  the  various  species  are  reared, 
witliout  wonder,  without  pious  admiration 
of  that  manifold  wisdom  which  hath  so 
skilfully  fitted  means  to  ends,  in  such  an 
infinite  variety  of  ways. 

In  all  the  brute-animals  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  the  end  of  the  parental  affec- 
tion is  completely  answered  in  a short  time ; 
and  then  it  ceases  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

The  infancy  of  man  is  longer  and  more 
helpless  tlian  that  of  any  other  animal.  The 
parental  affection  is  necessary  for  many 
years;  it  is  highly  useful  through  life;  and 
therefore  it  terminates  only  with  life.  It 
extends  to  children's  children,  without  any 
diminution  of  its  force. 

How  common  ie  it  to  see  a young  woman, 
in  the  gayest  period  of  life,  who  has  spent 
her  days  in  mirth,  and  her  nights  in  pro- 
found sleep,  without  solicitude  or  care,  all 
at  once  transformed  into  the  careful,  the 
solicitous,  tlie  watchful  nurse  of  her  dear 
infant:  doing  nothing  by  day  but  gazing 
upon  it,  and  serving  It  in  the  meanest 
offices ; by  night,  depriving  herself  of  sound 
sleep  for  months,  that  it  may  lie  safe  in  her 
anns.  Forgetful  of  herself,  her  whole  care 
is  centred  in  this  little  object.  [lAl] 

Such  a sudden  transformation  of  her 
whole  habits,  and  occupation,  and  turn  of 
mind,  if  wo  did  not  see  it  every  day,  would 
appear  a more  wonderful  metamorphotis 
than  any  that  Ovid  has  described. 

This,  however,  is  the  work  of  nature, 
and  not  the  effect  of  reason  and  reflection. 
For  we  see  it  in  the  good  and  in  the  bad, 
in  the  most  thoughtless  as  well  as  in  the 
thoQghtful. 

Nature  has  assigned  different  depart- 
ments to  the  father  and  mother  in  rearing 
their  offspring.  This  may  be  seen  in  many 
brute  animals  ; and  that  it  is  so  in  the  hu- 
man 8{>eeies,  was  long  ago  observed  by  So- 
crates, and  most  beautifully  illustrate  by 
him,  as  we  learn  from  Xenophon's  (Kcom/-' 
miclei.  Tke  parental  affection  in  the  dif- 
ferent sexes  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  office 
assigned  to  each.  The  father  would  make 
an  awkward  nurse  to  a new-born  child,  and 
the  mother  too  indulgent  a guardian.  But 
both  act  with  propriety  and  grace  in  their 
proper  sphere. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  when  the 
office  of  rearing  a child  is  transferred  from 
the  parent  to  another  person,  nature  seems 
to  transfer  the  affection  along  with  the  j 
f IAl-Ii3  1 


office.  A wet  nurt-e,  or  even  a dry  nurse, 
has  commonly  the  same  affection  for  her 
nursling  as  if  she  had  borne  it.  The  fact  is 
so  well  known  that  nothing  needs  be  suid  to 
confirm  it ; and  it  seems  to  be  tbe  work  of 
nature- 

Our  affections  are  not  immediately  in  onr 
power,  as  our  outward  actions  are-  Nature 
has  directed  them  to  certain  objects.  We 
may  do  kind  oflfices  without  affection ; but 
we  cannot  create  an  affection  which  nature 
has  not  given.  [ 152] 

Reason  might  teach  a man  that  his 
children  are  particularly  committed  to  his 
care  by  the  providence  of  God,  and,  on  that 
account,  that  be  ought  to  attend  to  them  ns 
his  particular  charge ; but  reason  could  not 
teach  him  tolovefiiem  more  than  other  child- 
ren of  equal  merit,  or  to  be  more  afflicteiJ 
for  their  misfortunes  or  misbehaviour. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  that  peculiar 
sensibility  of  affection,  with  regard  to  his 
own  children,  is  not  the  effect  of  reasoning 
or  reflection,  but  the  effect  of  that  constitu- 
tion which  nature  has  given  him. 

There  are  some  affections  which  we  may 
call  rational f because  they  are  grounded 
upon  an  opinion  of  merit  in  the  object.  The 
parental  affection  Is  not  of  this  kind.  For, 
though  a man's  affection  to  his  child  may 
be  increased  by  merit,  and  diminished  by 
demerit,  I think  no  man  will  say,  that  it 
took  its  rise  from  an  opinion  of  merit.  It  is 
not  opinion  that  creates  the  affection,  but 
affection  often  creates  opinion.  It  is  apt 
to  pervert  the  judgment,  and  create  an 
opinion  of  merit  whore  there  is  none 

The  absolute  necessity  of  this  parental 
affection,  in  order  to  the  continuance  of  the 
human  species,  is  so  apparent  that  there  is 
no  need  of  arguments  to  prove  it.  The 
rearing  of  a child  from  its  birth  to  maturity 
requires  so  much  time  and  care,  and  such 
infinite  attentions,  that,  if  it  were  to  be  done 
merely  from  considerations  of  reason  and 
duty,  and  were  not  sweetened  by  affection 
in  parents,  nurses,  and  guardians,  there  is 
reason  to  doubt  whether  one  child  in  ter 
thousand  would  ever  be  reared.  [153] 

Beside  the  alisolute  necessity  of  this  part 
of  the  human  constitution  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  species,  its  utility  is  very  great, 
for  tempering  the  giddiness  and  impetuosity 
of  youth,  and  improving  its  knowledge  by 
the  prudence  and  experience  of  age,  for  en- 
couraging industry  and  frugality  in  the 
parents,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  child- 
ren, for  the  solace  and  support  of  parents 
under  tbe  infirmities  of  old  age;  not  to 
mention  that  it  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
first  civil  governments. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  parental,  and 
other  family  aff  etions,  are,  in  general, 
either  too  strong  or  too  weak  for  answer- 
I ing  their  end.  If  they  were  too  weak, 
2 o 
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poreDto  would  be  most  apt  to  err  on  the 
side  of  undue  eererity  ; if  too  strong,  of 
undue  indulgence.  Ah  they  are  in  fact,  1 
believe  no  man  can  say  that  the  errors  are 
more  general  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

When  these  affections  are  exerted  ac- 
cording to  their  intention,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  wisdom  and  prudence,  the  eco- 
nomy of  such  a family  is  a most  delightful 
spectacle,  and  furnishes  llie  most  agreeable 
and  affecting  subject  to  the  pencil  of  the 
painter,  and  to  the  pen  of  the  orator  and 
poet. 

2.  The  nrxt  benevolent  affection  I inen- 
tioD,  is  iWatitud-  to  Benefaotort. 

That  gtKKl  offices  are,  by  tlie  very  con- 
stitution of  our  nature,  apt  to  produce  good 
will  towards  the  benefactor,  in  good  and 
bad  men,  in  the  savage  and  in  the  civilized, 
Cannot  surely  be  denied  by  any  one  in  the 
least  acquainted  with  human  nature- 

The  danger  of  perverting  a man’s  judg- 
ment by  good  deeds,  w*here  be  ought  to 
have  no  bias,  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 
dishonourable  in  judges,  in  witnesses,  in 
electors  to  offices  of  trust,  to  accept  of 
them ; and,  in  all  civilized  nations,  they 
are,  in  such  eases,  prohibited,  as  the  means 
of  corruption.  [ 1 M ] 

Those  who  would  corrupt  the  sentence 
of  a judge,  the  testimony  of  a witness,  or 
the  vote  of  an  elector,  know  well,  that  they 
must  not  make  a bargain,  or  stipulate  whut 
is  to  be  done  in  return.  This  would  shock 
every  man  who  has  the  least  pretension  to 
morals.  If  the  person  can  only  bo  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept  the  good  office,  as  a 
testimony  of  pure  and  disinterested  friend- 
ship, it  is  >eft  to  work  upon  his  gratitude. 
He  finds  himself  under  a kind  of  moral 
obligation  to  consider  the  cause  of  his  bene- 
factor and  friend  in  the  most  favourable 
light*  He  ^ds  it  easier  to  justify  his  con- 
duct to  himself,  by  favouring  the  interest 
of  his  benefactor,  than  by  opposing  it. 

Thus  the  principle  of  gratitude  is  sup- 
posed, even  in  the  nature  of  a bribe-  Bad 
men  know  bow  to  make  this  natural  prin- 
ciple the  most  effectual  means  of  corntp- 
tion.  The  very  best  things  may  be  turned 
to  a bad  use.  But  the  natural  tendency 
of  this  principle,  and  the  intention  of  nature 
in  planting  it  in  the  human  breast,  are, 
evidently  to  promote  goo<l-will  among  men, 
and  to  give  to  good  offices  the  power  of 
multiplying  their  kind,  like  seed  sown  in 
the  earth,  which  brings  a return,  with  in- 
crease. 

Whether  there  be,  or  be  not,  in  the 
more  sagacious  brutes,  something  that  may 
be  called  gratitude,  I will  not  dispute.  We 
must  allow  this  important  difference  be- 
tween their  gratitude  and  that  of  the  human 
kind,  that,  in  the  last,  the  mind  of  the  bene- 
factor is  chiefly  regarded,  in  the  first,  tlio 


external  action  only.  A brute-animal  will 
be  as  kindly  affected  to  him  who  feeds  it  in 
order  to  kill  and  cat  it,  as  to  him  who  does 
it  from  affection- 

A man  may  be  justly  entitled  to  our  gra- 
titude, for  an  office  that  is  useful,  though 
it  be,  at  the  same  time,  disagreeable ; and 
not  only  for  doing,  but  for  forbearing  what 
be  had  a right  to  do.  Among  men,  it  is 
not  every  beneficial  office  that  claims  our 
gratitude,  but  such  only  as  are  not  due  to 
us  in  justice.  ( 155]  A favour  alone  gives 
a claim  to  gratitude  ; und  a favour  must  be 
something  more  tlian  justice  requires.  It 
does  not  s}>pear  that  brutes  have  any  con- 
ception of  justice.  They  can  neither  dis- 
tinguish hurt  from  injury,  nor  a favour 
from  a good  office  tliat  is  due. 

3-  A third  natural  benevolent  affection 
is  Pity  ond  Cotupa$t%un  totcards  the  Z)i>- 
tret^ed. 

Of  all  persons,  those  in  distress  stand 
mr«t  in  need  of  our  good  offices.  And,  for 
that  reason,  the  Author  of  nature  hath 
planted  in  the  breast  of  every  human  crea 
ture  a powerful  advocate  to  plead  their 
cause. 

In  man,  and  in  some  other  animals,  there 
are  signs  of  distress,  which  nature  hath 
both  taught  them  to  use,  and  taught  all 
men  to  understand  without  any  interpreter. 
These  natural  signs  are  more  eloquent  than 
language  ; thev  move  our  hearts,  and  pro- 
duce a sympathy,  and  a desire  to  give  re- 
lief. 

There  are  few  hearts  so  hard,  but  great 
distress  will  conquer  their  auger,  their  in- 
dignation, and  every  malevolent  affection. 

We  sympathise  even  with  the  traitor  and 
with  the  assassin,  when  we  see  him  led  to 
execution.  It  is  only  self-preservation  and 
the  public  good,  that  makes  us  reluctantly 
assent  to  his  ^ing  cut  off  from  among 
men. 

The  practice  of  the  Canadian  nations 
towards  their  prisoners  would  tempt  one 
to  think  that  they  have  been  able  to  root 
out  the  principle  of  compassion  from  their 
nature-  But  this,  1 apprehend,  would  be 
a rash  conclusion.  It  is  only  a part  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  that  they  devote  to  a 
cruel  death.  This  gratifies  the  revenge  of 
the  women  and  children  who  have  lost  their 
husbands  and  fathers  in  the  war-  The 
other  prisoners  are  kindly  used,  and  adopted 
as  brethren.  [156] 

Compassion  with  bodily  pain  is  no  doubt 
weakened  among  these  savages,  because 
they  are  trained  from  their  infancy  to  be 
superior  to  di^th,  and  to  every  degree  of 
pain  ; and  he  is  thought  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  a man,  who  cannot  defy  his  tor- 
mentors, and  sing  his  death-song  in  the 
midst  of  the  cruel  tortures.  He  who 
can  do  this,  is  honoured  as  a brave  mao, 
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though  an  enemy.  But  he  must  perish  in 
the  experiment. 

A Canadian  has  the  most  perfect  con- 
tempt for  every  man  wlio  thinks  pain  an 
intolerable  evil.  And  nothing  is  so  apt  to 
stifle  compassion  as  contempt,  and  an  ap- 
prehension that  the  evil  suffered  is  nothing 
but  what  ought  to  be  manfully  borne. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  savages 
set  no  bounds  to  their  revenge.  Those  who 
find  no  protection  in  laws  and  government 
never  think  themselves  safe,  but  in  the 
destruction  of  their  enemy.  And  one  of 
the  chief  advantages  of  civU  government  is, 
that  it  tempers  the  cruel  passion  of  re- 
venge, and  opens  the  heart  to  compassion 
with  every  human  wo. 

It  seems  to  be  false  religion  only,  that  is 
able  to  check  the  tear  of  compassion. 

We  are  told,  that,  in  Portugal  and  Spain, 
a man  condemned  to  be  burned  as  an  ob- 
stinate heretic,  meets  with  no  compassion, 
even  from  the  multitude.  It  is  true,  they 
are  taught  to  look  upon  him  as  an  enemy  to 
God,  and  doomed  to  hell-fire.  But  should 
nut  this  very  circumstance  move  compas- 
sion ? Surely  it  would,  if  they  were  not 
taught  that,  in  this  case,  it  is  a crime  to 
shew  compassion,  or  even  to  feel  it. 

4.  Kfnurth  benevolent  affection  is,  Esteem 
of  the  fVise  atui  ihe’Guvd.  [157] 

The  worst  men  cannot  avoid  feeling  this 
in  some  degree.  Esteem,  veneration,  de- 
votion, are  different  degrees  of  the  same 
affection.  The  perfection  of  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness,  which  belongs  only  to  the 
Almighty,  is  the  object  of  the  last. 

It  may  be  a doubt  whether  this  principle 
of  esteem,  as  well  as  that  of  gratitude,  ought 
to  be  ranked  in  the  order  of  aninuil  prin- 
ciples, or  if  they  ought  not  rather  to  be 
placed  in  a higher  order.*  They  are  cer- 
tainly more  tdlied  to  the  rational  nature 
than  the  others  that  have  i>een  named ; 
nor  is  it  evident  that  there  b anything  in 
brute  animals  that  deserves  the  same  name. 

There  is  indeed  a subordination  in  a herd 
of  cattle,  and  in  a flock  of  sheep,  which,  I 
believe,  b determined  by  strength  and 
courage,  as  it  b among  savage  tribes  of 
men.  I have  been  informed  that,  in  a 
pack  of  hounds,  a stanch  hound  acquires  a 
degree  of  esteem  in  the  pack  ; so  that,  when 
the  dogs  are  wandering  in  quest  of  the  scent, 
if  he  opens,  the  pack  immedbtely  closes  in 
with  him,  when  they  would  not  regard  the 
opening  of  a dog  of  no  reputation.  Thb  b 
something  like  a respect  to  wisdom. 

But  I have  pbced  esteem  of  the  wise  and 
good  in  the  order  of  animal  principles,  not 
from  any  persuasion  that  it  b to  be  found 
in  brute-animals,  but  because,  I think,  it 
appears  in  the  most  unimproved  and  in  the 


* See  above,  p 361,  b,  Mote  v.— H. 
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most  degenerate  part  of  our  species,  even  in 
those  in  whom  we  hardly  perceive  any  ex- 
ertion, either  of  reason  or  virtue. 

I will  not,  however,  dispute  with  any 
man  who  thinks  that  it  deserves  a mure 
honourable  name  than  that  of  an  animal 
principle.  It  b of  small  iinpaj-tance  what 
name  we  give  it,  if  we  are  satbfied  that 
tliat  there  b such  a principle  in  the  human 
Constitution.  (158) 

6.  FriewUhip  b another  benevolent 
affection. 

Of  thb  we  have  some  instances  famous  in 
history — few  indeed,  but  sufficient  to  shew 
that  human  nature  b susceptible  of  that 
extraordinary  attachment,  sympathy,  and 
affection,  to  one  or  a few  persons,  which  the 
ancients  thought  alone  worthy  of  the  name 
of  friendship. 

The  Epicureans  found  it  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  existence  of  friendship  to  the 
principles  of  their  sect.  They  were  not  so 
bold  08  to  deny  its  existence.  They  even 
boasted  that  there  hud  been  more  attach- 
ments of  that  kind  between  Epicureans  than 
in  any  other  sect.  But  the  difficulty  was, 
to  account  for  real  friendship  upon  Epicu- 
rean principles.  They  went  into  different 
hypotheses  U]>on  thb  point,  three  of  which 
are  expbined  by  Torquatus  the  Epicurean, 
in  Cicero’s  book,  “ De  Finibua” 

Cicero,  in  hb  reply  to  Torquatus,  ex- 
amines all  the  three,  and  shews  them  all 
to  be  either  inconsbtent  with  the  imture  oi 
true  friendship,  or  inconsbtent  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Epicurean 
sect. 

As  to  the  friendship  which  the  Epicu- 
reans boasted  of  among  those  of  their  sect, 
Cicero  dues  not  question  the  fact,  but  ob- 
serves that,  as  there  are  many  whose  prac- 
tice b worse  than  their  principles,  so  there 
are  some  whose  principles  are  worse  than 
their  practice,  and  that  the  bad  principles 
of  these  Epicureans  were  overcome  by  the 
goodness  of  their  nature. 

6.  Among  the  benevolent  affections,  the 
passion  of  Lute  between  the  Si  set  cnmioi  be 
overlooked. 

Although  it  b commonly  the  theme  of 
poets,  it  b not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  the 
philosopher,  as  it  is  a most  important  part 
of  the  human  constitution.  ( 159] 

It  b no  doubt  made  up  of  various  in- 
gredients, as  many  other  principles  of  action 
are ; but  it  certainly  cannot  exist  without  a 
very  strong  benevolent  affection  towards 
its  object,  in  whom  it  finds,  or  conceives, 
everything  that  is  amiable  and  excellent,  and 
even  something  more  than  human.  I con- 
sider it  here  only  os  a l>enevolent  affection 
natural  to  man.  And  that  it  b so,  no  man 
can  doubt  who  ever  felt  its  force. 

It  is  evidently  intended  by  nature  to 
direct  a man  in  the  choice  of  a mate,  with 
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whom  he  deeiree  to  li\  e,  aud  to  rear  an  off- 
apring. 

It  has  effectually  secured  this  end  in  ali 
Ages,  and  in  every  state  of  society. 

The  passion  of  love,  and  the  parental 
affection,  are  counterparts  to  each  other ; 
and  when  they  are  conducted  with  pru- 
dence, and  meet  with  a proper  return,  are 
the  source  of  all  domestic  felicity,  the 
greatest,  next  to  that  of  a good  conscience, 
which  this  world  affords. 

As,  in  tlie  present  state  of  things,  pain 
often  dwells  near  to  pleasure,  and  sorrow 
to  joy,  it  needs  not  be  thought  strange 
that  a passion,  fitted  and  intended  by  nature 
to  yield  the  greatest  worldly  felicity,  should, 
by  being  ill-regulated  or  wrong  directed, 
prove  tlie  occasion  of  the  most  pungent 
distress^ 

But  its  joys  and  its  griefs,  its  different 
modifications  in  the  different  sexes,  and  its 
influence  upon  the  character  of  both,  though 
very  important  subjects,  are  fitter  to  be 
sung  than  said  ; and  1 leave  tlioin  to  those 
who  have  slept  upon  the  two-topped  Par- 
nassus. [160) 

7.  The  last  benevolent  affection  I shall 
mention  is,  what  we  commonly  call  PuUie 
sSpirit^  that  is,  an  affection  to  any  community 
to  u'hich  tee  belong. 

If  there  be  any  man  quite  destitute  of 
this  affection,  he  must  bo  as  great  a monster 
as  a man  bom  with  two  heads.  Its  effects 
are  manifest  in  the  whole  of  human  life, 
and  ill  the  history  of  all  nations. 

The  situation  of  a great  part  of  mankind, 
indeed,  is  such,  that  their  thoughts  and 
views  must  be  confined  within  a very  nar- 
row sphere,  and  be  very  much  engrossed 
by  their  private  concerns.  With  regard  to 
an  extensive  public,  such  as  a state  or 
nation,  they  are  like  a drop  to  the  ocean, 
so  that  they  have  rarely  an  opportunity  of 
acting  with  a view  to  it 

In  many,  wliose  actions  may  affect  the 
public,  and  whose  rank  and  station  lead 
them  to  think  of  it,  private  passions  may  be 
an  overmatch  for  public  spirit.  All  that  can 
be  inferred  from  this  is,  that  their  public 
spirit  is  weak,  not  that  it  docs  not  exist 

If  a man  wishes  well  to  the  public,  and 
is  ready  to  do  good  to  it  rather  than  hurt, 
when  it  costs  him  nothing,  he  has  some 
affection  to  it,  though  it  may  be  scandalous)} 
weak  in  degree. 

I believe  every  man  has  it  in  one  degree 
or  another.  What  man  is  there  who  does 
not  resent  satirical  reflections  upon  liis 
country,  or  upon  any  community  of  which 
he  la  a member  ? 

Whether  the  affection  be  to  a college  or 
to  a cloister,  to  a clan  or  to  a profession, 
to  a party  or  to  a nation,  it  is  public  spirit. 
'J'iiese  affections  differ,  not  in  kind,  but  in 
the  extent  of  tlieir  object.  [ 161  ] 


The  object  extends  as  our  connections 
extend  \ and  a sense  of  the  connection  car* 
ries  the  affection  along  with  it  to  every 
community  to  which  we  can  apply  the  pro- 
nouns we  and  our. 

• • Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  lir>t  it  will  embrare, 
Hircuunlrj  next,  and  then  all  human  raoe.“— I'ora. 

Even  in  the  mUaiithrope,  this  affection 
is  not  extinguishe  1.  It  is  overpowered  by 
the  apprehension  he  has  of  tho  worthless- 
ness, the  baseness,  and  the  ingratitude  of 
mankind.  Convince  him  that  there  is  any 
amiable  quality  in  tho  species,  and  imme- 
diately his  philanthropy  revives,  and  rejoices 
to  find  an  object  on  which  it  can  exert  it- 
self. 

Public  8))irit  lias  this  in  common  with 
I every  Buboi^inate  principle  of  action — that, 
when  it  is  not  under  the  government  of 
reason  and  virtue,  it  may  produce  much 
' evil  as  well  as  good  Yet,  where  there  is 
least  of  reason  and  virtue  to  regulate  it;  its 
good  far  overbalances  its  ill. 

It  sometimes  kindles  or  inflames  animo- 
sities between  communities  or  contending 
parties,  and  makes  them  treat  each  other 
with  little  regard  to  justice.  It  kindles 
wars  between  nations,  and  makes  them 
destroy  one  another  for  trifling  causes.  But, 
without  it,  society  could  not  subsist,  and 
every  community  would  be  a ru|)e  of  sand. 

When  under  the  direction  of  reason  and 
virtue,  it  U the  very  imago  of  God  in  the 
soul.  It  diffuses  its  benign  influence  as  far 
as  its  power  extends,  and  participates  in  the 
happiness  of  God,  and  of  the  whole  creation. 

These  are  the  benevolent  affections  whicli 
appear  to  me  to  be  parts  of  the  human  con- 
stitution. [162] 

If  any  one  thinks  the  enumeration  in- 
complete. and  that  there  are  natural  bene- 
volent affections,  which  are  not  included 
under  any  of  those  that  have  been  named, 
1 shall  very  readily  listen  to  such  a cor- 
rection, being  sensible  that  such  enumera- 
tions are  very  often  incomplete. 

If  others  should  think  that  any,  or  all, 
the  affections  I have  named,  are  acquirctl 
by  education,  or  by  habits  and  ossociatiuiiH 
grounded  on  self-love,  and  are  not  original 
parts  of  our  constitution  \ this  is  a point 
upon  which,  indeed,  there  has  been  much 
subtile  disputation  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  and  which,  1 believe,  must  be  de- 
termined from  what  a man,  by  careful  rt- 
tlectiun,  may  feel  in  liimsetf,  rather  than 
from  what  he  obscr>es  in  otliers.  But  I 
decline  entering  into  this  dif=>pute,  till  I 
shall  have  explained  that  principle  of  action 
which  we  commonly  call  j>r//-/orr. 

I shall  conclude  this  subject  with  somn 
reflections  upon  the  benevolent  affections. 

The  Jir*t  is,  That  all  of  them,  in  as  fa 
as  they  are  benevolent,  in  which  view  only 
I consider  them,  agree  very  much  in  the 
^160  162  1 
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conduct  they  dispofle  us  to,  with  regard  to 
their  objects. 

They  dispose  us  to  do  them  good  as  far 
as  we  have  power  and  opportunity  ; to  wish 
tliem  well,  when  we  can  do  them  no  good  ; 
to  judge  favourably,  and  often  partially,  of 
them  ; to  sympathise  with  them  in  their 
afflictions  and  calamities;  and  to  rejoice 
with  them  in  their  happiness  and  good 
fortune. 

It  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  bene- 
volent affection  without  sympathy  both 
with  the  good  and  bad  fortune  of  the  object ; 
and  it  appears  to  be  impossible  that  there 
can  be  sympathy  without  benevolent  affec- 
tion. Men  do  not  sympatliise  with  one 
whom  they  hate ; nor  even  with  one  to 
whose  good  or  ill  they  are  perfectly  indif- 
ferent. [IC3] 

We  may  sympathise  with  a perfect 
stranger,  or  even  with  an  enemy  whom  we 
see  in  distress ; but  this  is  the  effect  of 
pity ; and,  if  we  did  not  pity  him,  we  should 
not  sympathise  with  him. 

I take  notice  of  this  the  rather,  because 
a very  ingenious  author,*  in  his  “ Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments,**  gives  a very  differ- 
ent account  of  the  origin  of  Sympathy.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  effect  of  benevolent 
affection,  and  to  be  inseparable  from  iU 

A i-'cond  reflection  is,  That  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature  very  powerfully  invitee 
us  to  cherish  and  cultivate  in  our  minds  the 
benevolent  affections. 

The  agreeable  feeling  which  always  at- 
tends them  as  a present  reward,  appears  to 
be  intended  by  nature  for  this  purpose. 

Benevolence,  from  its  nature,  composes 
the  mind,  warms  the  heart,  enlivens  the 
whole  frame,  aud  brightens  every  feature  of 
the  countenance.  It  may  justly  be  said  to 
be  medicinal  both  to  soul  and  body.  We 
are  bound  to  it  by  duty ; we  are  invited  to 
it  by  interest ; and  because  both  these  cords 
are  often  feeble,  we  have  natural  kind  affec- 
tions to  aid  them  in  their  operation,  and 
supply  their  defects;  and  these  affections 
are  joined  with  a manly  pleasure  in  their 
exertion. 

A third  reflection  is.  That  the  natural 
benevolent  affections  furnish  the  most  irre- 
sistible proof  that  the  Author  of  our  nature 
intended  that  we  should  live  in  society,  and 
do  good  to  our  fellow-men  as  we  have  oppor- 
tunity ; unce  this  great  and  important  part 
of  the  human  constitution  has  a manifest 
relation  to  society,  and  can  have  no  exer- 
cise nor  use  in  a solitary  state. 

The  iaat  reflection  is,  That  the  different 
principles  of  action  have  different  degrees 
of  dignity,  and  rise  one  above  another  in 
our  estimation,  when  we  make  them  objects 
of  contemplation-  [164] 
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We  ascribe  no  dignity  to  instincts  or  to 
habits.  They  lead  us  only  to  admire  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  in  adapting  them  so 
perfectly  to  the  manner  of  life  of  the  dif- 
ferent animals  in  which  they  are  found. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  appetites; 
They  serve  rather  f«r  use  than  ornament. 

The  desires  of  knowledge,  of  power,  and 
of  esteem,  rise  higher  in  our  estimation, 
and  we  consider  them  as  giving  diunity  and 
ornament  to  man.  The  actions  proceeding 
from  them,  though  not  properly  virtuous, 
are  manly  and  respectable,  and  claim  a just 
superiority  over  those  that  proceed  merely 
from  appetite.  This,  I think,  is  the  uni- 
form judgment  of  mankind. 

If  we  apply  the  same  kind  of  judgment 
to  our  benevolent  affections,  they  appear 
not  only  manly  aud  respectable,  but  amiable 
in  a high  degree. 

They  are  amiable  even  in  brute  animals. 
We  love  the  meekness  of  the  lamb,  the 
gentleness  of  the  dove,  the  affection  of  a dog 
to  bis  master.  We  cannot,  without  pleasure, 
observe  the  timid  ewe,  who  never  shewed 
the  least  degree  of  courage  in  her  own  de- 
fence, become  valiant  and  intrepid  in  de- 
fence of  her  lamb,  and  boldly  assault  those 
enemies,  the  very  sight  of  whom  was  wont 
to  put  her  to  flight 

How  pleasant  is  it  to  see  the  family  eco- 
nomy of  a pair  of  little  birds  in  rearing  their 
tender  offspring  ; the  conjugal  affection  and 
fidelity  of  the  parents ; their  cheerful  toil 
and  industry  in  providing  food  to  their 
family;  their  sagacity  In  concealing  their 
habitation ; the  arts  they  use,  often  at  the 
peril  of  their  own  lives,  to  decoy  hawks,  and 
other  enemies,  from  their  dwellingplace ; 
and  the  affliction  they  feel  when  some  un- 
lucky boy  has  robb^  them  of  the  dear 
pledges  of  their  affection,  and  frustrated 
all  their  hopes  of  their  rising  family  ? 
[165] 

If  kind  affection  be  amiable  in  brutes, 
it  is  not  less  so  in  our  own  species.  Even 
the  external  signs  of  it  have  a powerful 
charm. 

Every  one  knows  that  a person  of  ao- 
compliahed  good  breeding  charms  every 
one  he  converses  with.  And  what  is  this 
good  breeding  ? If  we  analyze  it,  we  shall 
nnd  it  to  be  made  up  of  looks,  gestures,  and 
speeches,  which  are  the  natural  signs  of 
benevolence  and  good  affection.  He  who 
has  got  the  habit  of  using  these  signs  with 
propriety,  and  without  meanness,  is  a well- 
bred  and  a polite  man. 

What  is  that  beauty  in  the  features  of 
the  face,  particularly  of  the  fair'sex,  which 
all  men  love  and  admire  ? I believe  itcoiv* 
sista  chiefly  in  the  features  which  indicate 
good  affections.  Every  indication  of  meek- 
ness, gentleness,  and  benignity,  is  a beauty. 
Ou  the  contrary,  ever}'  feature  that  indU 
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cates  pride,  pusion,  envy,  and  malignity, 
is  a deformity.* 

Kind  affections,  therefore,  are  amiable  in 
brutes*  Even  the  signs  and  shadows  of 
them  are  highly  attractive  in  our  own  spe- 
cies. Indeed  they  are  the  joy  and  the  com- 
fort of  human  life,  not  to  good  men  only, 
but  even  to  the  vicious  and  disHolute. 

Without  society,  and  the  intercourse  of 
kind  affection,  man  is  a gloomy,  melancholy, 
and  joyless  being.  11  is  mind  oppressed 
with  cares  and  fears,  he  cannot  enjoy  the 
balm  of  sound  sleep : in  constant  dread 
of  im{>ending  danger,  he  starts  at  the  rust- 
ling of  a 1(^.  His  ears  arc  continually 
U]K»n  the  stretch,  and  every  zephyr  brings 
some  sound  that  alarms  him. 

When  he  enters  into  society,  and  feels 
security  in  the  good  affection  of  friends  and 
neighbours,  it  is  then  only  that  his  fear 
vauisiies,  and  his  mind  is  at  ease.  His 
eonrage  is  raised,  his  understanding  is 
enlightened,  and  liis  heart  dilates  with  joy. 
[166] 

Human  society  may  be  compared  to  a 
heap  of  embers,  which  when  plac^  asunder, 
can  retain  neither  their  light  nor  heat, 
amidst  the  surrounding  elements;  hut,  when 
brought  together,  they  mutually  give  heat 
and  light  to  each  other  ; the  fiame  breaks 
forth,  and  not  only  defends  itself,  but  sub- 
dues everything  around  i(- 

The  security,  the  happiness,  and  the 
strength  of  human  society,  spring  solely 
from  the  reciprocal  benevolent  affections  of 
its  members. 

The  benevolent  affections,  though  they  be 
all  honourable  and  lovely,  are  not  all  equity 
so.  There  is  a subordination  among  them  ; 
and  the  honour  we  pay  to  them  generally 
corresponds  to  the  extent  of  their  object. 

The  good  husband,  the  good  father,  the 
good  friend,  the  good  neighbour,  we  honour 
as  a good  man,  worthy  of  our  love  and  af- 
fection. But  the  man  in  whom  these  more 
private  affections  are  swallowed  up  in  zeal 
for  the  good  of  his  country  and  of  man- 
kind, who  goes  about  doing  g<K>d,  and  seeks 
opportunities  of  being  useful  to  his  species, 
we  revere  as  more  than  a good  — as  a 
hero,  as  a good  angeL 


CHAPTER  V. 

OP  MALEVOtINT  APPBCTION. 

Are  there,  in  the  eonatitution  of  man, 
any  affections  that  may  be  called  malero* 
lent  t What  are  they?  and  what  is  their 
use  and  end?  [167] 


• Hence,  on  Ihii  principle  of  SMociatinn.  tome 
phtioeoohcr$  would  rzciuiively  explain  the  lentinient 
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To  me  there  seem  to  be  two  which  we 
may  call  hy  that  name.  They  are  EmuLi^ 
tion  and  Jies-  ntm^ni.  These  I take  to  be 
parts  of  the  human  constitution,  given  us 
by  our  Maker  for  good  ends,  and,  w hen 
properly  directed  and  rt>gulat€Hl,  of  excel- 
lent use.  But,  as  their  excess  or  abuse,  to 
which  human  nature  is  very  prone,  is  the 
source  and  spring  of  all  the  malevolence 
tiiat  is  to  be  found  among  men,  it  is  on  that 
account  I call  them  malevoh>nt. 

If  any  man  thinks  that  they  desenre  a 
softer  name — since  they  may  be  exercised, 
according  to  the  intention  of  nature,  with- 
out malevolence — to  this  1 have  no  objec- 
tion. 

[1.]  By  Emr^/afion,  I mean  a desire  of 
superiority  to  our  rivals  in  any  pursuit, 
accompanied  with  an  uneasiness  at  being 
sur]ias«ed.* 

Human  life  has  justly  been  compared  to 
a race.  The  prize  is  su{>eriority  in  one 
kind  or  another.  But  the  species  or  forms 
) (if  I may  use  the  expression ) of  superiority 
I among  men  are  infinitely  diversifiod. 

There  is  no  man  so  contemptible  in  hts 
own  eyes  as  to  hinder  him  from  entering 
the  lists  in  one  form  or  another : and  he 
will  always  find  com[>etitor8  to  rival  him  in 
his  own  way* 

We  sec  emulation  among  brute*animals. 
Dogs  and  horses  contend  each  with  his 
kind  in  the  race.  Many  animals  of  the 
gregarious  kind  contend  for  superiority  in 
their  flock  or  herd,  and  shew  manifest  signs 
of  jealousy  when  others  pretend  to  rival 
them. 

The  emulation  of  the  brute-animals  is 
mostly  confined  to  swiftness,  or  strength, 
or  favour  with  their  females.  But  the  emu- 
lation of  the  human  kind  has  a much  wider 
held.  [166] 

In  every  profession,  and  in  every  accom- 
plishment of  body  or  mind,  real  or  imagin- 
I ary,  there  are  rivalships.  Llterarj*  men  rival 
] one  another  in  literary  abilities  ; artists,  in 
] their  several  arts ; the  fair  sex,  in  their 
beauty  and  attractions,  and  in  the  respect 
paid  them  by  the  other  sex. 

In  every  political  society,  from  a petty 
corporation  up  to  the  national  administra- 
tion, there  is  a rivalship  for  j>ower  and  in- 
fluence* 

Men  have  a natural  desire  of  power,  with- 
out res{>ect  to  the  power  of  others.  This 
we  call  .^mbifion.  But  the  desire  of  supe- 
riority, either  in  power,  or  in  anything  we 
think  worthy  of  estimation,  has  a res(iect 
to  rivals,  and  is  what  we  properly  call  rmu- 
/ation, 

* Reid  has  nn<  properly  difttiiigtiithed  Emutatton 
from  Enrjf.  See,  iimongniherv.  Anviotle'*  ••  Hiuto. 
ric^^Book Second,  in  therhapleraon  thoveaffrction* ; 
BuMer,  ^eiroon  1. **On  Human  Nature;"  Stewart'i 
**  Phiicnophy  of  the  Active  I owera,"  I.  m).;  ano 

other  author!  quoted  by  him— .H. 

[ IRfi-lSS] 
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The  stronger  the  desire  is,  the  more 
pungent  will  be  the  uneasiness  of  being 
found  behind,  and  the  mind  will  be  the 
more  hurt  by  thb  humiliating  view. 

Emulation  has  a manifest  tendency  to 
improvement.  Without  it  life  would  stag- 
nate, and  the  discoveries  of  art  and  genius 
would  be  at  a stand.  This  principle  pro- 
duces a constant  fermentation  in  society, 
by  which,  though  dregs  may  be  produced, 
the  better  part  is  puritied  and  exalted  to  a 
perfection  which  it  could  not  otherwise 
attain. 

We  have  not  sufficient  data  for  a com- 
parison of  the  good  and  bad  effects  which 
this  principle  actually  produces  in  society ; 
but  there  is  ground  to  think  of  this,  as  of 
other  natural  principles,  that  the  good  over- 
balances the  ill.  As  fur  os  it  is  under  the 
dominion  of  reason  and  virtue,  its  effects 
are  always  good  ; when  left  to  be  guided  by 

fassion  and  folly,  they  are  often  very  ba<i 
169] 

Reason  directs  us  to  strive  for  supe- 
riority only  in  things  that  have  real  excel- 
lence, otherwise  we  spend  our  labour  for 
that  which  profiteth  not.  To  value  our- 
selves fur  superiority  in  things  that  have 
no  real  worth,  or  none  compart  with  what 
they  cost,  is  to  be  vain  of  our  own  folly  ; 
and  to  be  uneasy  at  the  superiority  of 
others  in  such  things,  is  no  less  ridiculous. 

Reason  directs  us  to  strive  for  superiority 
only  in  things  in  our  power,  and  attainable 
by  our  exertion,  otherwise  we  shall  be  like 
the  frog  in  the  fable,  who  swelled  herself 
till  she  burst,  in  order  to  equal  the  ox  in 
magnitude. 

To  check  all  desire  of  things  not  attain- 
able, and  every  uneasy  thought  in  the 
want  of  them,  is  an  obvious  dictate  of  pru- 
dence, as  well  as  of  virtue  and  religion. 

If  emulation  be  regulated  by  such  maxims 
of  reason,  and  all  undue  partiality  to  our- 
selves be  laid  aside,  it  will  be  a powerful 
principle  of  our  improvement,  without  hurt 
to  any  other  person.  It  will  give  strength 
to  the  nerves  and  vigour  to  the  mind  in 
every  noble  and  manly  pursuit. 

But  dismal  are  its  effects,  when  it  is  not 
nnder  the  direction  of  reason  and  virtue. 
It  has  often  the  most  malignant  influence 
on  men’s  opinions,  on  their  affections,  and 
on  their  actions. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  that  affection 
follows  opinion  ; and  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
in  many  cases.  A man  cannot  be  grateful 
without  the  opinion  of  a favour  done  him. 
He  cannot  have  deliberate  resentment  with- 
out the  opinion  of  an  injury  ; nor  esteem 
without  the  opinion  of  some  estimable 
quality ; nor  compassion,  without  the  opi- 
nion of  suffering. 

But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  opinion  some- 
times follows  a£fection-~uot  that  it  it  ought. 
[169-171] 


but  that  it  actually  does  so,  by  giving  a false 
bias  to  our  judgment.  We  are  apt  to  be 
partial  to  our  friends,  and  still  more  to 
ourselves.  1170] 

Hence  the  desire  of  superiority  leads  men 
to  put  an  undue  estimation  upon  those 
things  wherein  they  excel,  or  think  they 
excel.  And  by  this  means,  pride  may  feed 
itself  upon  the  very  dregs  of  human  nature. 

The  same  desire  of  superiority  may  lead 
men  to  undervalue  those  things  wherein 
they  either  despair  of  excelling,  or  care  not 
to  make  the  exertion  necessary  for  that 
end.  “ The  grapes  are  sour,”  said  the 
fox,  when  he  saw  them  beyond  his  reach. 
The  same  principle  leads  men  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  others,  and  to  impute  their 
brightest  actions  to  mean  or  bod  motives. 

He  who  runs  a race  feels  uneasiness  at 
seeing  another  outstrip  him.  This  is  uncor- 
ruptad  nature,  and  the  work  of  God  within 
him.  But  thisuneasincss  may  produce  either 
of  two  very  different  efiects.  It  may  incite 
him  to  make  more  vigorous  exertions,  and  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  get  before  his  rival  Th  is 
is  fair  and  honest  emulation.  This  is  the 
efiect  it  is  intended  to  produce.  But,  if  he 
has  not  fairness  and  candour  of  heart,  he  will 
look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  his  competitor, 
and  will  endeavour  to  trip  him,  or  to  throw 
a stumblingblock  in  his  way.  This  is  pure 
envy,  the  most  malignant  passion  that  can 
lodge  in  the  human  breast ; which  devours, 
as  its  natural  food,  the  fame  and  the  happi- 
ness of  those  who  are  most  deserving  of  our 
esteem.* 

If  there  be  in  some  men,  a proneness  to 
detract  from  the  character,  even  of  persons 
unknown  or  indiflerent,  in  others  an  avidity 
to  hear  and  to  propagate  scandal,  to  what 
principle  in  human  nature  must  we  ascribe 
these  qualities  ? The  fuilii:gs  of  others 
surely  add  nothing  to  our  worth,  nor  are 
they,  in  themselves,  a pleasant  subject  of 
thought  or  of  discourse.  But  they  flatter 
pride,  by  giving  an  opinion  of  our  supe- 
riority to  those  from  whom  we  detract. 

1171] 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  same  desire  of 
superiority  may  have  some  secret  influence 
upon  those  who  love  to  display  their  elo- 
quence in  declaiming  upon  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  and  the  wickedness,  fraud,and 
insincerity  of  mankind  in  general  ? It  ought 
always  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  de- 
claimer  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
otherwise  he  would  rather  choose,  even  for 
his  own  sake,  to  draw  a veil  over  the  naked- 
ness of  his  species.  But,  hoping  that  his 
audience  will  be  so  civil  as  not  to  include 
him  in  the  black  description,  he  rises  supe- 
rior by  the  depression  of  the  s]>ecies,  and 

* In  this  paragrwh  Reid  rnuke*  the  rliatinctlon 
between  Eiivr  and  Emulation,  which,  in  the  other 
p.uta  of  the  chapter,  he  haa  not  kept  in  view. — il. 
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stands  alone,  tike  Noah  in  the  antediluvian 
vorld.  Tiiis  looks  like  envy  against  the 
huuian  race. 

It  would  be  endleaa,  and  noways  agree- 
able, to  enumerate  all  the  evils  and  all  the 
vices  which  pae>6ion  and  folly  beget  upon 
emulation.  Here,  as  in  most  c.*ises,  the 
corruption  of  the  best  things  is  the  worst, 
la  brute-animals,  emulation  has  little  mat- 
ter to  work  upon,  and  its  effects,  good  or 
bad,  are  few.  It  may  produce  battles  of 
cocks  and  battles  of  bulls,  and  little  else 
that  is  observable.  But  in  mankind,  it  has 
an  infinity  of  matter  to  work  upon,  and  its 
good  or  b:ui  effects,  according  as  it  is  well 
or  ill  regulated  and  directed,  multiply  in 
proportion. 

The  conclusion  to  bo  drawn  from  what 
has  l>ecn  said  upon  this  principle  is,  that 
emulation,  as  far  os  it  is  a part  of  our  con- 
stitutiou,  is  highly  useful  and  important  in 
society ; tliat  in  the  wise  and  good,  it  pro- 
duces the  best  effects  without  any  harm  ; 
but  in  the  foolish  and  vicious,  it  is  the  par- 
ent of  a great  part  of  the  evils  of  life,  and 
of  the  most  malignant  vices  that  stain  human 
nature-  [1752] 

[2.]  We  are  next  to  consider  Resrntme  it. 

Nature  disposes  us,  when  we  are  hurt,  to 
resist  and  retaliate.  Besides  the  bodily 
pain  occasioned  by  the  hurt,  the  mind  is 
ruffled,  and  a desire  raised  to  retallue  upon 
the  author  of  the  hurt  or  injury.  This,  in 
general,  is  wliat  we  call  anyer  or  recent-. 

tM/tf. 

A very  important  distinction  is  made  by 
Bishop  Butler  between  sudden  resentment, 
which  is  a blind  impulse  arising  from  our 
constitution,  and  tlmt  which  is  delil>erate. 
The  first  may  be  raised  by  hurt  of  any 
kind ; but  the  last  can  only  be  raised  by 
injury  real  or  conceived. 

The  same  distinction  is  made  by  Lord 
Kamos  in  his  “ Elements  of  Criticism  ’* 
What  Butler  calls  sudden^  he  calls  i/ufinc- 
tive. 

We  have  not,  in  common  language,  dif- 
ferent names  for  these  different  kinds  of  re- 
sentment ; but  the  distinction  is  very  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  our  having  just  notions  of 
this  part  of  tha  human  constitution.  It 
corresponds  perfectly  with  the  distinction  I 
hare  made  between  the  animal  and  rational 
principles  of  action.  For  this  sudden  or 
instinctive  resentment,  is  an  animal  prin- 
ciple common  to  us  with  brute-animals. 
But  that  resentment  which  tlie  authors  I 
have  named  call  dehbftafey  must  fall  under 
the  class  of  rational  principles. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that,  by 
referring  it  to  that  class,  I do  not  mean, 
that  it  is  alwa)'B  kept  within  the  bounds 
that  reason  prescribes,  but  only  that  it  is 
proper  to  man  as  a reasonable  being,  cap- 
able, by  his  rational  faculties,  of  distinguish- 


ing betwt-en  hurt  and  injury  ; a distiuctiou 
which  no  brute-animal  can  make. 

Both  these  kinds  of  resentment  are  raised, 
whether  the  hurt  or  injury  be  dune  to  oov- 
selves,  or  to  those  we  are  interested  in  1 1 
Wherever  there  is  any  benevuleiit  affec- 
tion towards  others,  we  resent  their  wrongs 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  our  afi’ec- 
tion.  Pity  and  sympathy  with  the  sufferer 
produce  resentment  against  the  author  of 
tl»e  suffering,  as  naturally  as  concern  for 
uurstdves  produces  resentment  of  our  own 
wrongs. 

1 shall  first  consider  that  resentment 
which  1 call  on-v<aly  whicli  Butler  calls 
nidteny  and  Lord  Kames  in$l\uctivc, 

in  every  animal  to  which  nature  hath 
given  the  power  of  burtitig  its  enemy,  we 
see  on  endeavour  to  retaliate  the  ill  tliat  is 
done  to  it.  Even  a mouse  will  bite  when 
it  cannot  niti  away. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  some  animals  to 
whom  nature  hath  given  nooffensive  weaj>on. 
To  such,  anger  and  resentment  would  be  of 
no  use ; and  1 believe  we  shall  find  that 
they  never  shew  any  sign  of  it.  But  there 
are  few  of  this  kind. 

Some  of  the  more  sagacious  animals  can 
be  provoked  to  fierce  anger,  and  retain  ii 
long.  Many  of  them  shew  great  animosity 
in  defending  their  young,  who  hardly  shew 
any  in  defending  themselves.  Others  resist 
every  assault  made  upon  the  flock  or  herd 
to  which  they  belong.  Bees  defend  their 
hive,  wild  beasts  their  den,  and  birds  their 
nest. 

This  sudden  resentment  operates  in  a 
similar  manner  in  men  and  in  brutes,  and 
appears  to  bo  given  by  nature  to  both  for 
the  same  end — namely,  fur  defence,  even  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  time  fur  deliberation. 
It  may  be  compared  to  that  natural  instinct 
by  which  a man,  who  has  lost  his  balance 
and  begins  to  fall,  makes  a sudden  and 
violent  effort  to  recover  himself,  without 
any  intention  or  deliberation.  [ 174] 

In  such  efforts,  men  often  exert  a degree 
of  muscular  strength  l»eyond  what  they  are 
able  to  exert  by  a calm  determination  of  the 
will,  and  thereby  save  themselves  from 
many  a dangerous  falL 

By  a like  violent  and  sudden  impulse, 
nature  prompts  us  to  ro{>el  hurt  upon  the 
cause  of  it,  whether  it  be  man  or  beast. 
The  instiucl  before  mentioned  is  Sidely  de- 
fensive, and  is  prompted  by  fear.  This  sud- 
den resentment  is  oflensive,  and  is  prompted 
by  anger,  but  with  a view  to  defetice. 

Man,  in  bis  present  state,  is  surrounded 
with  so  many  (Lingers  from  his  own  species, 
from  brute-animals,  from  everything  around 
him,  that  he  has  need  of  some  defenaive 
armour  that  shall  always  be  ready  in  the 
moment  of  danger.  His  reason  is  of  great 
use  for  this  purpose,  when  there  is  time  to 
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npply  it.  But,  in  many  caseu,  the  mischief  I 
would  be  done  before  reason  could  think  of 
the  means  of  preventing  it. 

The  wisdom  of  nature  hath  provided  two 
means  to  supply  this  defect  of  our  reason. 
One  of  these  is  the  instinct*  before  men- 
tioned, by  which  the  body,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  danger,  is  instantly,  and  witiiout 
thought  or  intention,  put  in  tiiat  posture 
wliich  is  proper  for  preventing  the  danger, 
or  lessening  it.  Thus,  we  wink  hard  when 
our  eyes  are  threatened ; we  bend  the  body 
to  avoid  a stroke ; we  make  a sudden  effort 
to  recover  our  balance,  when  in  danger  of 
falling.  By  such  means  we'  are  guarded 
from  many  dangers  which  our  reason  would 
come  too  late  to  prevent. 

But,  as  offensive  arms  are  often  the  surest 
means  of  defence,  by  deterring  the  enemy 
from  an  assault,  nature  hath  also  provided 
man,  and  other  animals,  with  this  kind  of 
defence,  by  that  sudden  resentment  of  which 
we  now  speak,  which  outruns  the  quickest 
determinations  of  reason,  and  takes  fire  in 
an  instant,  threatening  the  enemy  with  re- 
taliation. [175] 

The  first  of  these  principles  operates  upon 
the  defender  only  ; but  this  operates  both 
upon  the  defender  and  the  assailant,  inspir- 
ing the  former  with  courage  and  animosity, 
and  striking  terror  into  the  latter.  It  pro- 
claims to  all  assailants,  what  our  ancient 
Scottish  kings  did  upon  their  coins,  by  the 
emblem  of  a thistle,  with  this  motto.  Nemo 
me  impune  laci'yfct.  By  this,  in  innumerable 
cases,  men  and  beasts  are  deterred  from  do- 
ing hurt,  and  others  thereby  secured  from 
suffering  it. 

But,  as  resentment  supposes  an  object  on 
whom  we  may  retaliate,  how  comes  it  to 
pass,  that  in  brutes,  very  often,  and  some- 
times in  our  owm  species,  we  see  it  wreaked 
upon  inanimate  things,  which  are  incapable 
of  suffering  by  it  ? 

Perhaps  it  might  be  a sufficient  answer 
to  this  question — That  nature  acts  by  gen- 
eral laws,  which,  in  some  particular  cases, 
may  go  beyond  or  fall  short  of  their  inten- 
tion, though  they  be  ever  so  well  adapted 
to  it  in  general. 

But  I confess  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
that  there  should  be  resentment  against  a 
thing  which  at  that  very  moment  is  con- 


• Se®  Mr  Stewart,  In  •»  Philosophical  EaMya,”  Not* 
(I),  whoceniurew  Reid  for  applying  the  term  inttinrt 
to  an  acquired  dexterity.  Reid  may  be  defended, 
however,  on  the  ground  that,  tliough  in  man  there 
may  be  prima  /ncie  reason  on  which  to  explain  the 
mntiona  in  queation  aa  the  rerulia  of  practice,  that 
Ihia  U not,  at  leant  in  a great  meaturc,  thec.ite.  We 
tee  many  of  the  brutes  perfunning  these  actions  from 
the  moment  of  birth  In  full  perfection  ; those,  to  wit, 
aa  I have  ascertained,  who  have  the  cerebellum  pro. 
portlonally  to  the  brain  proper,  then  fully  developed ; 
and  it  is  only  with  the  pro^rtional  developement  of 
this  part  of  the  encephakw,  that  children  obtain  the 
full  command  of  their  limbs,  the  complete  i>ow*r  of 
regulated  movement.*-  H. 

QI75-177] 


sidered  as  inanimate,  and  consequently  in- 
capable either  of  intending  hurt,  or  of  being 
punbhed.  For  what  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  be  angry  with  the  knife  for  cutting 
me,  or  with  the  weight  for  falling  upon  my 
toes  ? There  must,  therefore,  1 conceive, 
be  some  momentary  notion  or  conception 
that  the  object  of  our  resentment  is  capable 
of  punishment ; ami,  if  it  be  tiatural,  before 
reflection,  to  be  angry  with  things  inanimate^ 
it  seems  to  be  a neces.sary  consequence,  that 
it  is  natural  to  think  that  they  have  life  and 
feeling. 

Several  pheenomena  in  human  nature  lead 
us  to  conjecture  that,  in  the  earliest  period 
of  life,  we  are  apt  to  think  every  object 
about  us  to  be  animated.  Judging  of  them 
by  ourselves,  we  ascribe  to  them  the  feelings 
we  are  conscious  of  in  ourselves.  So  we 
see  a little  girl  judges  of  her  doll  and  of  her 
playthings.  And  so  we  see  rude  nations 
judgeof  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  the  elements, 
and  of  the  sea,  rivers,  and  fountains.  [176] 

If  this  be  so,  it  ought  not  to  be  said,  that 
by  reason  and  experience,  we  learn  to  a.scribe 
life  and  intelligence  to  things  which  we  be- 
fore consider^  as  inanimate.  It  ought 
rather  to  be  said — That  by  reason  and  ex- 
perience we  learn  that  certain  things  are 
inanimate,  to  which  at  first  we  ascribed  life 
and  intelligence. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  less  surpri.sing  that, 
before  reflection,  we  should  for  a moment 
relapse  into  this  prejudice  of  our  early  years, 
and  treat  things  as  if  they  liad  life,  which 
we  once  believed  to  have  it. 

It  does  not  much  affect  our  present  argu- 
ment, whether  this  be  or  bo  not  the  cause 
why  a dog  pursues  and  gnashes  at  the  stone 
that  hurt  him  ; and  why  a man,  in  a passion 
for  losing  at  play,  sometimes  wreaks  his 
vengeance  on  the  cards  or  dice. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a blind  animal  im- 
pulse should  sometimes  lose  its  proper  di- 
rection. In  brutes  this  has  no  bad  conse- 
quence ; in  men  the  least  ray  of  reflection 
corrects  it,  and  shews  its  absurdity. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  upon  the  whole, 
that  this  sudden  or  animal  resentment,  is 
intended  by  nature  for  our  defence.  It  pre- 
vents mischief  by  the  fear  of  punishment. 
It  is  a kind  of  penal  statute,  promulgated 
by  nature,  the  execution  of  which  is  com- 
mitted to  the  sufferer. 

It  may  be  expected,  indeed,  that  one  who 
' judges  in  his  own  cause,  will  be  disposed  to 
seek  more  than  an  equitable  redress.  But 
this  disposition  is  checked  by  the  resent- 
ment of  the  other  party.  [177] 

Yet,  in  the  state  of  nature,  injuries  once 
begun  will  often  be  reciprocated  between 
the  parties,  until  mortal  enmity  is  produced, 
and  each  party  thinks  himself  safe  only  in 
the  destruction  of  his  enemy. 

This  right  of  redressing  and  punishing 
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our  own  wron^,  so  apt  to  be  abused,  is  one 
of  those  natural  rights  which,  in  political 
society,  is  given  up  to  the  laws,  and  to  the 
civil  magistrate;  and  this,  indeed,  is  one  of 
the  capital  advantages  we  reap  from  the 
I>olitical  union,  that  the  evils  arising  from 
ungoverned  resentment  are  io  a great  degree 
prevented. 

Although  deliberate  resentment  doe*  not 
properly  belong  to  the  class  of  animal  prin- 
ciples ; yet,  as  both  have  the  same  name, 
and  are  distinguished  only  by  philosophers, 
and  as  in  real  life  they  are  commonly  inter- 
mixed, 1 sliall  here  make  some  remarks 
upon  it. 

A small  degree  of  reason  and  reflection 
teaches  a man  that  injury  only,  and  not 
mere  hurt,  is  a just  object  of  resentment  to 
a rational  creature.  A man  may  suffer 
grievously  by  the  hand  of  another,  not  only 
without  injury,  but  with  the  most  friendly 
intention  ; as  in  the  case  of  a painful  chir- 
urgical  operation.  Every  roan  of  common 
sense  sees,  that  to  resent  such  suffering,  is 
not  the  part  of  a man,  but  of  a brute.  . 

Mr  I^ke  mentions  a gentleman  who, 
having  been  cured  of  madness  by  a very 
harsh  and  offensive  operation,  with  great 
sense  of  gratitude,  owned  the  cure  as  the 
greatest  obligation  he  could  have  received, 
but  could  never  bear  the  sight  of  the  oper- 
ator, because  it  brought  back  the  idea  of 
that  agony  which  he  had  endured  from  bis 
bands.  [178] 

In  this  case,  we  see  distinctly  the  opera- 
tion both  ol  the  animal  and  of  the  rational 
principle.  The  first  produced  an  eversion 
to  the  operator,  which  reason  was  not  able 
to  overcome ; and  probably  in  a weak  mind, 
might  have  produced  lasting  resentment 
and  hatred.  But,  in  this  gentleman,  reason 
HO  far  prevailed  as  to  make  him  sensible 
that  gratitude,  and  not  resentment,  was 
due. 

Suffering  may  give  a bias  to  the  judg- 
ment, and  make  us  Apprehend  injury  where 
no  injury  is  done.  But,  I think,  without 
an  apprehension  of  injury,  there  can  be  no 
delil^rate  resentment. 

Hence,  among  enlightened  nations,  hostile 
armies  fight  without  anger  or  resentment. 
The  vanquished  are  not  treated  as  offenders, 
but  ss  brave  men  who  have  fought  for  their 
country  unsuccessfully,  and  who  are  en- 
titled to  every  office  of  humanity  consiateDt 
with  the  safety  of  the  conquerors. 

If  wc  analyze  tlutt  deliberate  resentment 
which  is  proper  to  rational  creatures,  we 
shall  And  that,  though  it  agrees  with  tliat 
which  is  merely  animal  in  some  roepects,  it 
differs  in  others.  Both  arc  accompanied 
with  an  nnoasy  sensation,  which  disturbs 
the  peace  of  the  mind.  Both  prompt  us  to 
seek  rediTss  of  our  sufferings,  and  security 
from  harm.  But,  indeliberate  resentment, 


there  must  be  an  opinion  of  injury  done  or 
iutended.  And  an  opinion  of  injury  iinpi.es 
nn  idea  of  justice,  and  consequently  a morul 
faculty. 

The  very  notion  of  an  injury  is,  that  it  is 
less  than  we  may  justly  claim  ; as,  on  thn 
contrary,  the  notion  of  a favour  is,  tl  at  it  is 
more  thau  we  can  justly  claim.  hence, 
it  is  evident,  that  justice  is  the  sumdard  by 
w hich  both  a favour  and  an  injurv  are  to  be 
weighed  and  estimated.  Their  very  natnre 
and  definition  consist  in  their  exceeding  or 
falling  short  of  this  standard.  No  man| 
therefore,  can  have  the  idea  either  of  a 
favour  or  of  an  injury,  who  has  not  the  idea 
ofmstice.  [179] 

That  very  idea  of  justice  which  euten 
into  cool  and  deliberate  resentment,  tends 
to  restrain  its  excesses.  For,  as  there  is 
injustice  in  doing  an  injury,  so  there  is  in- 
justice io  puuishing  it  beyond  measure. 

To  a man  of  candour  and  reflection,  con- 
sciousness of  the  frailty  of  human  nature, 
and  that  he  has  often  stood  in  need  of  for- 
giveness himself,  the  pleasure  of  renewing 
good  understanding  ^ter  it  lias  been  in- 
temipted,  the  inward  approbation  of  a 
generous  and  forgiving  disposition,  and  even 
the  irksomeness  and  uneasiness  of  a mind 
ruffled  by  resentment,  plead  strouglyagaiust 
its  excesses. 

Upon  the  whole,  when  we  consider,  That, 
on  the  one  hand,  every  benevolent  affection 
is  pleasant  in  its  nature,  is  health  to  the 
80^,  and  a cordial  to  the  spirits ; That 
nature  has  made  even  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  benevolent  affections  in  the  counte- 
nance, pleasant  to  every  beholder,  and  the 
chief  ingredient  of  beauty  in  the  human  face 
divine  i That,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
malevolcut  affection,  not  only  in  its  faulty 
excesses,  but  in  its  moderate  degrees,  ia 
vexation  and  disquiet  to  the  mind,  and  even 
gives  deformity  to  the  countenance — it  is 
evident  that,  by  these  signals,  nature  loudly 
admonishes  us  to  use  the  former  as  our 
daily  bread,  both  for  health  and  pleasure, 
but  to  consider  the  latter  as  a nauseous 
medicine,  which  is  never  to  be  taken  with- 
out necessity  ; and  even  then  iu  no  greater 
quantity  than  the  necessity  requires-  [ 180] 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OP  PASSION. 

Bspoas  1 proceed  to  consider  the  rational 
principles  of  action,  it  is  proper  to  observe 
that  there  are  siime  things  belonging  to  the 
mind,  which  have  great  influence  upon 
human  conduct,  by  exciting  or  allaying, 
inflaming  or  cooling  the  animal  principles 
we  have  mentioned. 

Three  oi  this  kind  deserve  particular  con- 
[I7»-I80] 
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hidenition.  I eltall  call  tlicm  by  the  names 
of  Pauion,  Di»po>ition^  and  Opinion. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Fastion  is  not 
precisely  ascertained,  either  in  common 
discourAc,  or  in  the  writings  of  philosophers. 

I think  it  is  commonly  put  to  signify 
some  agitation  of  mind,  which  is  op)/OHed 
to  that  state  of  tranquillity  and  composure 
in  which  a man  is  most  master  of  himself. 

The  word  mfW,  which  answers  to  it  in 
the  Greek  language,  U,  by  Cicero,  rendered 
by  the  word  pcrtutbatio. 

It  has  always  been  conceived  to  bear 
analogy  to  a storm  at  sea,*  or  to  a tempest 
in  the  air.^  It  does  not  therefore  signify 
anything  in  the  mind  that  is  constant  and 
permanent,  but  something  that  is  occa« 
sional,  and  has  a limited  duration,  like  a 
storm  or  tempest. 

Passion  commonly  produces  sensibleeflects 
even  upon  the  body.  It  changes  the  voice, 
the  features,  and  the  gesture.  The  external 
signs  of  passion  have,  in  some  cases,  a great 
resemblance  to  those  of  madness  ; in  others, 
to  those  of  melancholy.  It  gives  often  a 
degree  of  muscular  force  and  agility  to  the 
body,  far  beyond  what  it  possesses  in  calm 
momenta.  [181] 

The  effects  of  passion  upon  the  mind  are 
not  less  remarkable.  It  turns  the  thoughts 
involuntarily  to  the  objects  related  to  it, 
■o  that  a man  can  hardly  think  of  any- 
thing else.  1 1 gives  often  a strange  bias 
to  the  judgment,  making  a man  quick- 
sighted  in  everything  that  tends  to  inflame 
bis  passion,  and  to  justify  it,  but  blind  to 
everything  that  tends  to  moderate  and 


• - SWfW  mihi  hum«n«  nrdUsDt)  incoofuswdji 
vitw, 

SpcM)ue  leve»,  trs]>ido«)ue  metut,  vancwqueUborci, 
Oaudiaque  Inatabili  Mrmpvr  tiicjita  aereno, 

Non  aecua  «c  navia  lsu>  jsctata  profuiuJo, 

Ouam  venCi,  vtolenaqur  w»tua,  canutque  roagiater 
In  clivrraa  tiahunt,”  Ac.— flcciiaMaSi  a. 
Moniatine  ailudca  to  ihrar  vmra  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  hit  third  book,  but  wiihoui  naming  bu 
oacier.  He  haa  thua  pusaltd  hu  coauncniatora. 

**  Nubibua  atria 
Condita  nullum 
PuiMiere  (loacunt 
8idera  lumen. 

6i  marr  volvena 
Tuibidua  Aualer 
Miao  at  vatiim. 

Vitrea  dudum, 

Parque  Moremi 
Unda  dit'bua, 

Mox  reantuto 
Soidida  C0DO 
Viaibua  obalat. 


To  quoqueti  via 
lAunine  rtaro 
Cernete  verum, 

Tiamlte  recto 
Car|>ere  callcmi 
Gaudiapelle, 

Prlletimorem, 

.Spenque  rugato, 

Nec  dolor  a^t 
Nubila  nena  eat, 

Vinctaque  hwma 

tiae  ubi  regnant.— Bor  riiiv«.—  H 

[181, 182] 


blUy  it.  Like  a magic  Imnthom,  it  nuAOs 
up  spectres  and  apparitions  that  have  no 
reality,  and  throws  f^alse  colours  upon  every 
tibiecU  It  can  turn  deformity  into  beauty. 
>iM  into  virtue,  and  virtue  into  vice. 

The  sentiments  of  a man  under  its  In- 
fluence will  appear  absurd  and  ridiculous, 
no*  ooly  to  other  men,  but  even  to  hiuiHelf, 
wDeii  the  storm  is  spent  and  is  succeeded 
by  a calm.  Passion  often  gives  a violent 
impulse  to  the  will,  and  makes  a man  do 
what  he  knows  he  sliall  repent  as  long  as 
he  lives. 

That  such  are  the  effects  of  passion,  I 
think  all  men  agree.  I'hey  have  b^n 
described  in  lively  colours  by  poets,  ora- 
tors, and  moralists,  in  all  ages.  * But  men 
have  given  more  attention  to  the  effects  of 
passion  than  to  its  nature;  and,  wliile  they 
have  copiously  and  elegantly  described  the 
former,  they  have  not  precisely  defined  the 
latter. 

The  controversy  between  the  ancient 
Peripatetics  and  the  Stoics,  with  regard  to 
the  passions,  was  prol>ably  owing  to  their 
affixing  different  meanings  to  the  word. 
The  one  sect  maintained  that  the  passions 
are  good  and  useful  parts  of  our  constitu- 
tion, while  they  are  held  under  the  govern- 
ment of  reason.  The  other  sect,  con- 
ceiving that  nothing  is  to  be  called  passion 
which  does  not,  in  some  degree,  cloud  and 
darken  the  understanding,  considered  all 
passion  as  hostile  to  reason,  and  therefore 
maintained  that,  in  the  wise  man,  passion 
should  have  no  existence,  but  be  utterly 
exterminated.  [182] 

If  both  sects  bad  agreed  about  the  defini- 
tion of  passion,  they  would  probably  have 
had  no  difference.  But  while  one  con- 
sidered passion  only  as  the  cause  of  those 
bad  effects  which  it  often  produces,  and 
the  other  considered  it  as  fitted  by  nature 
to  produce  good  effects,  wliile  it  is  under 
subjection  to  reastm,  it  does  not  appear 
that  what  one  sect  justified,  was  the  same 
thing  which  the  other  condemned.  Both 
allowed  that  no  dictate  of  passion  ought  to 
be  followed  in  opposition  to  reason.  Tlieir 
difference  therefore  was  verbal  more  than 
real,  and  was  owing  to  their  giving  different 
meanings  to  the  same  word. 

The  precise  meaning  of  this  w*ord  seems 
not  to  be  more  clearly  ascertained  among 
modern  philosophers. 

Mr  Hume  gives  the  name  of  passion  to 
every  principle  of  action  in  tlie  human 
mind ; and,  m consequence  of  this,  main- 
tains that  every  man  is  and  ought  to  be 
led  by  his  passions,  and  that  the  use  of 
reason  is  to  be  subservient  to  the  passions. 

Dr  Hutcheson,  considering  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  action  as  so  many  determinations 

* See  particularly  Ari«totIe*i  delineation  of  'hr 
PaMiona  in  the  »ecotKj  book  of  hit  “ Rhetoric. "—th 
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or  motions  of  the  will,  divides  them  into 
the  calm  and  the  turhulent.  The  turbulent, 
be  says,  are  our  appetites  and  our  pas»ion<t. 
Of  tl)e  paasions,  as  well  as  of  the  calm 
determinations,  he  says,  that  some  are 
bcnevolenty  others  are  selfish  ; that  anger, 
envy,  indignation,  atid  some  others,  may  be 
either  selhsh  or  benevolent,  according  os 
they  arise  from  some  opposition  to  our  own 
interests,  or  to  those  of  our  friends,  or  per- 
sons beloved  or  esteemed.*' 

It  appears,  therefore,  tliat  this  excellent 
author  gives  the  name  of  /viA^tonv,  not  to 
every  principle  of  action,  but  to  some,  and 
to  those  only  when  they  arc  turbulent  and 
vehement,  not  when  they  are  calm  and 
deliberate.  [183] 

Our  natural  desires  and  affections  may 
be  so  calm  as  to  leave  room  for  reflection, 
so  that  we  fitid  no  difficulty  in  deliber- 
ating coolly,  whether,  in  such  a particular 
instance,  they  ought  to  be  gratified  or  not. 
On  other  occasions,  they  may  be  so  im- 
portunate as  to  make  deliberation  very  dif- 
ficult, urging  us,  by  a kind  of  violence,  to 
their  immediate  gratification. 

Thus,  a man  may  be  sensible  of  an  in- 
jury without  being  inflamed.  He  judges 
coolly  of  the  injury,  and  of  the  proper  means 
of  r^ress.  This  is  resentment  without 
passion.  It  leaves  to  the  man  the  entire 
command  of  himself. 

On  another  occasion,  the  same  principle 
of  resentment  rises  into  a flame.  His  blood 
boils  within  him ; his  looks,  his  voice,  and 
his  gesture  are  changed ; he  can  think  of 
nothing  but  immediate  revenge,  and  feels  a 
strong  impulse,  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences, to  say  and  do  things  which  his 
coo]  reason  cannot  justify.  This  is  the 
passion  of  resentment. 

Wlut  has  been  said  of  resentment  may 
easily  be  applied  to  other  natural  desires 
and  affections.  When  they  are  so  calm  as 
neither  to  produce  any  sensible  effects  upon 
the  body,  nor  to  darken  the  understanding 
and  weaken  the  power  of  self-command, 
they  are  not  called  passions.  But  the  same 
principle,  when  it  becomes  so  violent  as  to 
produce  these  effects  upon  the  body  and 
upon  the  mind,  is  a passion,  or,  as  Cicero 
very  properly  calls  it,  a perturbation. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  meaning  of  the 
word  pujTMVm  accords  much  better  with  its 
common  use  in  language,  than  that  which 
Mr  Hume  givesit.  [184] 

When  he  says,  that  men  ought  to  be 
governed  by  their  passions  only,  and  that 
the  use  of  reason  is  to  be  sub^rvient  to 
the  passions,  this,  at  flrst  hearing,  appears 
a shocking  paradox,  repugnant  to  good 
morals  and  to  common  sense ; but,  like 
most  other  paradoxes,  when  explained  ac- 
cording to  his  meaning,  it  is  nothing  but  an 
abuse  of  words. 


For,  if  we  give  the  name  of  pa^Aon  to 
every  principle  of  action,  in  every  degree, 
and  give  the  name  of  rtason  solely  to  (he 
power  of  discerning  the  fltness  of  means  to 
ends,  it  will  be  trae  (hat  the  use  of  reason 
is  to  be  subservient  to  the  passions. 

As  I wish  to  use  words  as  agreeably  as 
possible  to  their  common  use  in  language,* 
I shall,  by  the  word  panaion  mean,  not  any 
principle  of  ocLiun  distinct  from  those  de- 
sires and  affections  before  explained,  but 
such  a detfree  of  veh  -weiue  in  or  in 

any  of  them,  as  is  apt  to  produce  those 
effects  upon  the  body  or  u|>on  the  mind 
which  have  been  above  described. 

Our  app<'fUrSy  even  when  vehement,  arc 
not,  I think,  very  commonly  called  p'lMionj; 
yet  they  are  capable  of  being  inflaincd  to 
ruge,  and  in  that  case  their  effects  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  pussions;  and  whut 
is  said  of  one  may  be  applied  to  both. 

Having  explained  wliat  1 mean  by  pas- 
sions, 1 think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
any  enumeration  of  them,  since  they  differ, 
not  in  kind,  but  rather  in  degree,  from  the 
principles  already  enumerated 

Tile  common  division  of  the  passions  into 
desire  and  aversiuny  hofte  and  faty  ami 
priefy  has  been  mentioned  almost  by  every 
author  who  has  treated  of  them,  and  nee<ls 
no  explication.  But  wo  may  olwerve,  that 
these  are  ingredients  or  modifications,  not 
of  the  passions  only,  but  of  every  principle 
of  action,  animal  and  rational.  [185] 

All  of  them  imply  the  desire  of  some 
object ; and  the  desire  of  an  object  cannot 
be  without  aversion  to  its  contrary  ; and, 
according  as  the  object  is  present  or  absent, 
desire  and  aversion  will  be  variously  modi- 
fied into  joy  or  grief,  hope  or  fear.  It  is 
evident  that  desire  and  aversion,  joy  and 
grief,  hope  and  fear,  may  be  either  calm 
and  sedate,  or  vehement  and  passionate. 

Passing  these,  therefore,  as  common  to 
all  principles  of  action,  whether  calm  or 
vehement,  I shall  only  make  some  observa- 
tions on  passion  in  general,  which  tend  to 
shew  its  influence  on  human  conduct. 

Firsty  It  is  passion  that  makes  us  liable 
to  strong  temptations.  Indeed,  if  wo  h.nd 
no  passions,  we  should  hardly  be  under  any 
temptation  to  wrong  conduct.  For,  when 
we  view  things  calmly,  and  free  from  any 
of  the  false  colours  which  passion  throws 
upon  them,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  the 
right  and  the  wrong,  and  to  see  that  the 
firet  is  more  eligible  than  the  last. 

1 believe  a cool  and  deliberate  preference 
of  ill  to  good  is  never  the  flrst  step  into  vice. 

“ When  the  woman  saw  that  the  tn>e 
w*as  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant 
to  the  eyes,  and  a tree  to  be  desired  to 

* It  ii  not  in  nli  Isnuuaset  (Hat  Reid'i  IlmitsHon  of 
the  tfnn  passion  to  the  more  vehrmetit 
Will  Slid  a warrant.— H. 
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make  one  wiae,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof 
and  did  eat,  aud  gave  also  to  her  husband 
with  her,  and  he  did  eat ; and  the  eyes  of 
them  both  were  opened.”  Inflamed  desire 
had  blinded  the  eyes  of  their  understand* 
ing.  [186] 

**  Fixed  onihr  fruit  the  gat'd,  which  tribehnld 

Might  tenpt  alone ; and  in  hrr  cart  the  Miund 

Yet  rung  ofhU  fx'r»ua*iTewordt.  iniircgn'd 
ith  rcMon  to  her  teeming,  and  with  truth. 

——Fair  to  the  eye,  Inviting  to  the  lajiic. 

Of  virtue  to  make  wite  » Imi  hmdrra,  then, 

To  reach,  and  feed  at  once  both  body  and  mind  F* 
Milton, 

Thus  our  first  parents  were  tempted  to 
disobey  their  Maker,  and  all  their  posterity 
are  liable  to  temptation  from  tho  same 
cause.  Passion,  or  violent  appetite,  first 
blinds  the  understanding,  and  then  perverts 
the  will. 

It  is  passion,  therefore,  and  the  vehement 
motions  of  appetite,  that  make  us  liable, 
ill  our  present  state,  to  strong  temptations 
to  deviate  from  our  duty.  This  is  the  lot 
of  human  nature  in  the  present  period  of 
our  existence. 

Human  virtue  must  gather  strength  by 
struggle  and  efibrt  As  infants,  before  they 
can  walk  without  stumbling,  must  be  ex* 
]>osed  to  many  a fall  and  bruise ; as  wrest* 
lers  acquire  their  strength  and  agility  by 
many  a combat  and  violent  exertion  ; so  it 
is  in  the  noblest  powers  of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  the  meanest,  and  even  in  virtue 
itself. 

It  is  not  only  made  manifest  hy  tempta* 
tion  and  trial,  but  by  these  means  it  ac* 
quires  its  strength  and  vigour. 

Men  must  acquire  patience  by  suflering, 
and  fortitude  by  being  exposed  to  danger, 
and  every  other  virtue  by  situatious  that 
put  it  to  trial  and  exercise. 

This,  for  anything  we  know,  may  be  ne* 
cessary  in  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  cer* 
tainly  a law  of  nature  with  regard  to  man. 

1187] 

W bether  there  may  be  orders  of  intelli* 
gent  and  moral  creatures  who  never  were 
’ subject  to  any  temptation,  nor  had  their 
virtue  put  to  any  trial,  we  cannot  without 
presumption  determine.  But  it  is  evident 
that  this  neither  is,  nor  ever  was  the  lot  of 
man,  not  even  in  the  state  of  innocence. 

Sad,  indeed,  would  he  the  condition  of 
man,  if  the  temptations  to  which,  by  the 
constitution  of  his  nature,  and  by  his  cir* 
cumstances,  he  is  liable,  were  irresistible. 
Such  a state  would  nut  at  all  be  a stale  of 
trial  and  disoipline. 

Our  condition  here  is  such  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  passion  often  tempts  and  solicits 
us  to  do  wrong ; on  the  other  hand,  reason 
and  conscience  oppose  tho  dictates  of  pas* 
sioD.  The  flesh  lustetb  against  the  spirit, 
sod  the  spirit  agi»iiisi  the  flesh.  And  upon 
the  issue  of  tnis  conflict,  the  character  of 
the  man  and  his  fate  depend. 
l-186-18bj 


If  reason  be  victorious,  his  virtue  is 
strengthened  ; he  has  the  inward  satisfac- 
tion of  having  fought  a good  fight  in  behalf 
of  his  duty,  and  the  peace  of  his  mind  is 
preserved. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  passion  prevail 
against  the  sense  of  duty,  the  man  is  cen- 
scious  of  having  done  what  he  ought  not 
and  might  not  have  done.  His  own  heart 
condemns  him,  and  he  is  guilty  to  himself. 

This  conflict  between  the  passions  of  our 
animal  nature  and  the  calm  dictates  of  rea- 
son and  conscience,  is  not  a theory  invented 
to  solve  the  phfenomena  of  human  conduct ; 
it  is  a fact,  of  which  every  man  who  attends 
to  his  own  coiiduct  is  conscious. 

In  the  most  ancient  philosophy  of  which  / 
we  have  any  accounU^l  mean  that  of  the 
Pythagorean  school* — the  mind  of  man  was 
compared  to  a state  or  commonwealth,  iu 
which  there  are  various  powers,  sonic  that 
ought  to  govern  and  others  that  ought  to 
be  subordinate.  [188] 

The  good  of  the  whole,  which  is  the  sn- 
preme  law  in  this,  as  in  every  common- 
wealth, requires  that  this  subordination  be 
preserved,  and  that  the  governing  powers 
have  always  the  ascendant  over  the  appe- 
tites and  passions.  All  wise  and  good  con- 
duct consists  in  this ; all  folly  and  vice  in  the 
prevalence  of  passion  over  the  dictates  of 
reason. 

This  philosophy  was  adopted  by  Plato ; 
and  it  is  so  agreeable  to  what  every  man 
feels  in  himself,  that  it  must  always  prevail 
with  men  who  think  without  bias  to  a 
system. 

The  governing  powers,  of  which  these 
ancient  philoeopners  speak,  are  the  same 
which  I call  the  ruftona/ principles  of  action, 
and  which  I shall  have  occasion  to  explain. 

I only  mention  them  here,  because,  with- 
out a regard  to  them,  the  influence  of  the 
passions,  and  their  rank  in  our  constitution, 
cannot  be  distinctly  understood- 

A iccond  observation  U,  That  the  impulse 
of  passion  is  not  always  to  what  is  bad,  but 
very  often  to  what  is  good,  and  what  oui 
reason  approves.  There  are  some  passiniis, 
as  Dr  Hutcheson  observes,  tliat  are  bene, 
volent,  as  well  as  others  that  are  selfish. 

The  affections  of  resentment  and  emula- 
tion, with  those  that  spring  from  thenn 
from  their  very  nature,  di^turb  and  disquiet 
the  mind,  though  they  be  not  carried  beyond 
the  bounds  which  reason  prescribes ; and 
therefore  they  are  commonly  called  passions, 
even  in  tlieir  moderate  degrees.  From  a 
siniiiar  cause,  the  benevolent  afieclinns, 
which  are  placid  in  their  nature,  and  are 

• Of  the  PrihAfromit  •rhool  ai4  lU  particular 
doctrine*,  we  know  very  tittle  with  any  certainly 
The  articutaU  secounU  we  have  from  the  tower 
PlatonUU  arc  recent  and  fabulous,  and  thetreaii-m 
under  the  namea  of  the  Pyihaggrean  pldlosophera 
tliem>c1tr«,  ipuriou«.~H. 
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carried  beyond  the  boundsof  reason, 
are  very  eeldoni  called  paNhiotis.  We  do 
not  give  the  name  of  passion  to  benevo- 
lence, gratitude,  or  friemUliip.  Yet  we 
must  except  from  this  geueral  rule,  love 
between  the  sexes,  which,  as  it  commonly 
diHcomposee  the  mind,  and  is  not  easily  kept 
within  reasonable  bounds,  is  always  called 
a passiom  [189] 

All  our  natural  desires  and  affections  are 
g«K>d  and  neoi'Asary  parts  of  our  constilu 
tion  ; and  passion,  being  only  a certain  de 
gree  of  vehemence  in  these,  its  natural  tend- 
ency is  to  go^xi,  and  it  is  by  accident  that  it 
leaiLs  us  wrong. 

Passion  is  very  properly  said  to  be  blind. 
It  looks  not  beyond  the  present  gratifica- 
tion. It  beloiigs  to  reason  to  attend  to  the 
accidental  circumstances  whicli  may  some- 
times make  that  gratification  improper  or 
hurtful.  When  there  is  no  impropriety 
in  it,  much  nmre  when  it  is  our  duty,  pas- 
sion aids  reason,  and  gives  addition^  force 
to  its  dictates. 

Sympatliy  with  the  dlstrensed  may  bring 
them  a charitable  relief,  when  a calm  sense  of 
duty  would  bo  too  weak  to  procluce  the  effect. 

Objects,  either  good  or  ill,  conceived  to 
be  very  distant,  when  they  are  considered 
coolly,  have  not  that  influence  upon  men 
which  in  reason  they  ought  to  have.  Ima- 
gination, like  the  e\e,  diminishetb  its  objects 
in  proportion  to  their  distance.  The  pas- 
sions of  hope  and  fear  must  be  raised,  in 
order  to  give  such  objects  their  due  magni- 
tude in  the  intaginatiun,  and  tlieir  due  in- 
fluence upon  our  conduct. 

The  dread  of  disgrace  and  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  the  apprehension  of  future 
puni-shment,  prevent  many  crimes,  which 
bad  men,  without  these  restraints,  would 
commit,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  society.  [IffO] 

There  is  no  bad  action  which  some  pas- 
sion may  not  prevent ; nor  is  there  any 
external  good  action,  of  which  some  (Mission 
may  not  be  the  main  spring;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  even  the  (Missions  of  men,  U(Mm 
the  whole,  do  more  good  to  society  than  hurt. 

The  ill  that  is  done  draws  our  attention 
more,  and  is  imputed  solely  to  huniau  (>as- 
sions.  The  go<^  may  have  better  motives, 
and  charity  leads  us  to  think  that  it  has ; 
but,  as  we  see  nut  the  heart,  it  is  im(>oseible 
to  determine  what  share  men's  passions 
may  have  in  its  production. 

The  i-t$t  observation  is — That,  if  we  dis- 
tinguish, in  the  effects  of  our  passions, 
those  which  are  altogether  involuntary  and 
without  the  sphere  of  our  ()ower,  from  the 
effects  which  may  be  prevented  by  an  ex- 
ertion, perhaps  a great  exertion,  of  self- 
government  ; we  shall  And  the  first  to  be 
good  and  highly  useful,  and  the  last  only 
to  be  bad. 


Not  to  speak  of  the  effects  of  moderate 
passidtui  u(xm  the  health  of  the  bony,  to 
which  some  agitation  jf  this  kind  seems  to 
be  no  less  useful  than  storms  and  teni()ebts 
to  the  salubrity  of  the  air ; every  passiun 
oaturally  draws  our  attention  to  its  object, 
and  interests  us  in  it. 

'I'he  mmd  of  man  is  naturallv  de*«uUory. 
and  when  it  has  no  interesting  object  in 
view,  roves  from  one  to  anutlier,  without 
fixing  its  attention  u(>(m  any  one  A tran- 
sient and  careltrss  glance  is  all  that  we  be- 
stow u(>on  objects  in  which  we  take  no 
ci'nccrn.  It  rc<)uiros  a strong  degree  of 
curiusily,  or  some  more  iui(x>rtant  (>assion, 
to  give  us  that  interest  in  an  object  wliich 
is  necessary  to  our  giving  attention  to  it. 
And,  without  attention,  we  can  form  no 
true  and  stable  judgment  of  any  object. 

[191] 

Take  away  the  passions,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  great  a (lart  of  mankind 
would  resemble  those  frivolous  mortals, 
who  never  had  a thought  that  engaged 
them  in  good  earnest. 

It  is  nut  mere  judgment  or  intellectual 
ability  that  enables  a man  to  excel  in  any 
art  or  science.  He  must  have  a love  and 
admiration  of  it  bordering  u(>on  enthusiasm, 
or  a pasHionate  desire  of  the  fame,  or  of 
some  other  advantage  to  be  gut  by  that 
excellence.  Without  this,  ho  would  not 
undergo  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  his  facul- 
ties, which  it  requires.  So  that,  1 think, 
we  may  with  justice  allow  no  small  merit 
to  the  (Missiuiis,  even  in  the  discoveries  and 
improvements  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

If  the  passions  for  fame  and  distinction 
were  extinguished,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  men  ready  to  undertake  the  cares  and 
toils  of  government ; and  few  perha{>8  would 
make  the  exertion  necessary  to  raise  them- 
selves above  the  ignoble  vulgar. 

The  involuntary  signs  of  the  passions 
and  dispositions  of  the  mind,  in  the  voice, 
features,  and  action,  are  a (uirt  of  the  human 
constitution  which  deserves  admiration. 
The  signification  of  those  signs  is  known  to 
all  men  by  nature,  and  previous  to  all  expe- 
rience. 

They  are  so  many  openings  into  the  souls 
of  our  fellow-men,  by  which  their  senti- 
ments become  visible  to  the  eye.  They  are 
a natural  language  common  to  mankind, 
without  which  it  would  liavc  been  ini()os- 
siblc  to  have  invoiited  any  artificial  Ian- 
guage. 

It  is  from  the  natural  signs  of  the  pas- 
sions and  dispositions  of  the  mind  that  the 
human  form  ilerives  its  beauty  ; that  (Mint- 
ing, poetry,  and  music  derive  their  expres- 
sion ; that  eloquence  derives  its  greatest 
force,  and  conversation  iU  greatest  charm. 

[192] 

The  pasaiuns,  when  kept  within  their 
flHa  19«] 
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proper  bounds,  give  life  and  vigour  to  the 
whole  man.  Without  them  man  would  be 
a slug.  We  see  what  polish  and  anima- 
tion the  passion  of  love,  when  honourable 
and  not  unsuccessful,  gives  to  both  sexes. 

The  passion  for  military  glory  raises  the 
brave  commander,  in  the  day  of  battle,  far 
above  himself,  making  his  countenance  to 
shiiie,  and  his  eyes  to  sparkle.  The  glory 
of  old  England  warms  the  heart  even  of  the 
British  tar,  and  makes  him  despise  every 
danger. 

As  to  the  bad  effects  of  passion,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  it  often  gives  a strong 
impulse  to  wliat  is  bad,  and  what  a man 
condemns  himself  for,  as  soon  as  it  is  done. 
But  he  must  be  conscious  that  the  impulse, 
though  strong,  was  not  irresistible,  other- 
wise he  could  nut  condemn  himself. 

We  allow  that  a sudden  and  violent  (Mis- 
sion, into  which  a man  is  surprised,  alle- 
viates a bad  action ; but,  if  it  was  irresist- 
ible, it  would  not  only  alleviate,  but  totally 
exculpate,  which  it  never  does,  either  in  the 
ju^ment  of  the  man  himself,  or  of  others. 

To  sum  up  all,  (Mission  furnishes  a very 
strong  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  common 
maxim,  That  the  corruption  of  the  best 
things  is  worst.” • 

CHAPTER  VII. 

OP  DISPOSITION. 

Bv  Disposition  I mean  a state  of  mind 
which,  while  it  lasts,  gives  a tendency,  or 
proneness,  to  be  moved  by  certain  animal 
principles,  rather  than  by  others;  while, 
at  another  time,  another  state  of  mind,  in 
the  same  person,  may  give  the  ascendant 
to  other  animal  principles.  [193] 

It  was  before  observed,  that  it  is  a pro- 
(>erty  of  our  appetites  to  be  (>eriodical, 
cecosing  for  a time,  when  sated  by  their 
objects,  and  returning  regularly  after  cer- 
tain periods. 

Even  those  principles  which  are  not  (>eri- 
odical,  have  their  ebbs  and  flows  occasion- 
ally, according  to  the  present  dis(>08ition  of 
the  mind. 

Among  some  of  the  principles  of  action, 
there  is  a natural  affinity,  so  that  one  of  the 
tribe  naturally  dis{)08es  to  those  which  are 
allied  to  it. 

Such  an  affinity  has  been  observed  by 
many  good  authors  to  be  among  all  the 
benevolent  affections.  The  exercise  of  one 
benevolent  affection  gives  a proneness  to  the 
exercise  of  others. 

There  is  a certain  placid  and  agreeable 

*"  Comtptio  optimi  pesslma.  From  Arlutotle; 
who  ut«s  it  when  speaking  of  pure  monarchy— a 
fonr.  of  poUty  which  may  cither  be  the  bc«t  or  the 
worst.— H. 

(_I93,  194] 
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tone  of  mind  which  is  common  to  them  all. 
which  seems  to  be  the  bond  of  that  connec- 
tion and  affinity  they  have  with  one  another. 

The  malevolent  affections  liave  also  an 
affinity,  and  mutually  dis(>ose  to  each  other, 
by  means,  (>erha{>s,  of  that  disagreeable 
feeling  common  to  them  all,  which  makes 
the  mind  sore  and  uneasy. 

As  far  as  we  can  trace  the  causes  of  the 
different  dispositions  of  the  mind,  they  seem 
to  be  in  some  cases  owing  to  those  associat- 
ing powers  of  the  principles  of  action  which 
liave  a natural  affinity,  and  are  prone  to 
keep  com(iany  with  one  another;  sometimes 
to  accidents  of  good  or  bad  fortune ; and 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  state  of  the  body 
may  have  influence  u{K>n  the  dis(>ositiou  of 
the  mind. 

At  one  time,  the  state  of  the  mind,  like  a 
serene  unclouded  sky,  shews  everything  in 
the  most  agreeable  light.  Then  a man  is 
prone  to  benevolence,  compassion,  and 
every  kind  affection  ; unsuspicious,  not 
easily  provoked.  [194] 

The  (M)ets  have  observed  that  men  have 
their  moHia  tempota  /atidif*  when  they  are 
averse  from  saying  or  doing  a harsh  thing ; 
and  artful  men  watch  these  occasions,  and 
know  how  to  improve  them  to  promote  their 
ends. 

This  disposition,  I.  think,  we  commonly 
call  pood  humour  ; of  which,  in  the  fair  sex, 
Mr  Pope  says — 

'*  Good  humour  only  teachn  charmr  to  Ia«t, 

Still  make*  new  conque*t«,  and  maialatn*  the  paat.** 

There  is  no  disposition  more  comfortable 
to  the  (lerson  himself,  or  more  agreeable  to 
others,  than  good  humour.  It  is  to  the 
mind,  what  good  health  is  to  the  body,  put- 
ting a man  in  the  ca(>acity  of  enjoying 
everything  that  is  agreeable  in  life,  and  of 
using  every  faculty  without  clog  or  ini()edi- 
ment.  It  dis(>ose8  to  contentment  with  our 
lot,  to  benevolence  to  all  men,  to  sympathy 
with  the  distressed.  It  presents  every 
object  in  the  most  favourable  light,  and  dis- 
(>osc8  us  to  avoid  giving  or  taking  offence. 

This  happy  disposition  seems  to  be  the 
natural  fruit  of  a good  conscience,  and  a 
firm  belief  that  the  world  is  under  a wise 
and  benevolent  administration  ; and,  when 
it  springs  from  this  root,  it  is  on  habitual 
sentiment  of  piety. 

Good  humour  is  likewise  apt  to  be  pro- 
duced by  liappy  success,  or  unex(>ected  good 
fortune.  Joy  and  ho(>e  arc  favourable  to 
it ; vexation  and  disappointment  are  un- 
favourable. 

The  only  danger  of  this  disposition  seems 
to  be — That,  if  we  are  not  upon  our  guard, 
it  may  degenerate  into  levity,  and  indispose 
us  to  a proper  degree  of  caution,  and  of  at- 


* MoIliMlma  fiiiidi  Trmporm.— ViRniLifs. 

Sola  virl  roolle*  aditu*  et  tempura  uora*.  lu.— II. 
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tention  to  tlie  future  consequences  of  our  | 
actions.  1195]  | 

There  is  a disposition  opposite  to  good 
humour  which  we  call  bad  humour^  of  wriich 
tl'.e  tendency  is  directly  contrary,  and  there- 
fore its  influence  is  as  malignant  as  that  of 
the  other  is  salutar)'. 

Bad  humour  alone  is  sufficient  to  make 
a man  unhappy ; it  tinges  every  object  with 
its  own  dismal  colour  ; and,  like  a part  that 
is  galled,  is  hurt  by  everything  that  touches 
it.  It  takes  offence  where  none  was  meant, 
and  db{)08e8  to  discontent,  jealousy,  envy, 
and,  in  general,  to  malevolence. 

Another  couple  of  opposite  dispositions 
are  elation  of  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
depression,  on  the  other. 

These  contrary  dispositions  are  both  of 
an  ambiguous  nature : their  influence  may 
be  good  or  bad,  according  as  they  are 
grounded  on  true  or  false  opinion,  and  ac- 
cording as  they  are  regulated. 

That  elation  of  mind  which  arises  from  a 
just  sense  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and 
of  the  powers  and  faculties  with  which  God 
Iiath  endowed  us,  is  true  magnanimity,  and 
disposes  a man  to  the  noblest  virtues,  and 
the  most  heroic  actions  and  enterprises. 

There  is  also  an  elation  of  mind,  which 
arises  from  a consciousness  of  our  worth 
and  integrity,  such  as  Job  felt,  when  he 
said — “ Till  I die,  I will  not  remove  my 
integrity  from  n)e.  My  righteousness  I 
hold  fast,  and  will  not  let  it  go ; my  heart 
shall  tiot  reproach  me  wljile  I live.”  This 
may  be  called  the  pride  of  virtue  ; but  it  is 
a noble  pride.  It  makes  a man  disdain  to 
do  what  is  base  or  mean.  This  is  the  true 
sense  of  honour.  [ 19C] 

But  there  is  an  elation  of  mind  arising 
from  a vain  opinion  of  our  having  talents, 
or  worth,  which  we  have  not ; or  from  put- 
ting an  undue  value  upon  any  of  our  endow- 
ments of  mind,  body,  or  fortune.  This  is 
pride,  the  parent  of  many  odious  vices ; 
such  as  arrogance,  undue  contempt  of  others, 
self-partiality,  and  vicious  self-love. 

The  opposite  disposition  to  elation  of 
mind,  is  depression,  which  also  has  good  or 
bad  effects,  according  os  it  is  grounded  upon 
true  or  false  opinion. 

* A just  sense  of  the  weakness  and  imper- 
fections of  human  nature,  and  of  our  own 
personal  faults  and  defects,  is  true  humility. 
It  is,  not  to  thmk  of  ourselves  above  what  we 
ought  to  think — a most  salutary  and  amiable 
dis|K)Hition,  of  great  price  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with 
real  magnanimity  and  greatness  of  soul. 
They  ntay  dwell  together  with  great  advan- 
tage and  ornament  to  both,  and  be  faithful 
monitors  against  the  extremes  to  which  each 
has  the  greiitest  tendeney. 

But  there  Ls  a depression  of  mind  w-hich 
is  the  ojiposite  to  magnanimity,  which  de- 


I bilitates  the  springs  of  action,  and  freezes 
I every  sentiment  that  should  lead  to  any 
noble  exertion  or  enterprise. 

Suppose  a man  to  have  no  belief  of  a 
good  administration  of  the  world,  no  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  of  virtue,  no  hope  of 
happiness  in  another  state.  Suppose  him, 
at  the  same  time,  in  a state  of  extreme 
poverty  and  dependence,  and  that  he  has 
no  higher  aim  than  to  supply  his  bodily 
wants,  or  to  minister  to  the  pleasure,  or 
flatter  the  pride  of  some  being  as  worthless 
as  himself.  Is  not  the  soul  of  such  a man 
depressed  as  much  as  his  body  or  his  for- 
tune ? And,  if  fortune  should  smile  upon 
him  while  he  retains  the  same  sentiments 
he  is  only  the  slave  of  fortune.  His  mind 
is  depressed  to  the  state  of  a brute ; and  his 
human  faculties  serve  only  to  make  him 
feel  that  depression.  [197] 

Depression  of  mind  may  be  owing  to 
melancholy,  a distemper  of  mind  which 
proceeds  from  the  state  of  the  body,  which 
throws  a dismal  gloom  upon  every  object 
of  thought,  cuts  all  the  sinews  of  action,  and 
often  gives  rise  to  strange  and  absunl 
opinions  in  religion,  or  in  other  interesting 
matters.  Yet,  where  there  is  real  worth 
at  bottom,  same  rays  of  it  will  break  forth 
even  in  this  depressed  state  of  mind. 

A remarkable  instance  of  this  was  ex- 
hibited in  Mr  Simon  Brown,  a dissenting 
clergymen  in  England,  who,  by  melancholy, 
was  led  into  the  belief  that  his  rational  soul 
had  gradually  decayed  within  him,  and  at 
last  was  totally  extinct.  From  this  belief 
he  gave  up  his  ministerial  function,  ami 
would  not  even  join  with  others  in  any  act 
of  worship,  conceiving  it  to  be  a profana- 
tion to  worship  God  without  a soul. 

In  this  dismal  state  of  mind,  he  wrote 
an  excellent  defence  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, against  Tindal’s  “ Christianity  as  old 
as  the  Creation.”  To  the  b»iok  he  pre- 
fixed an  epistle  dedicatory  to  Queen  Caro- 
line, wherein  he  mentions — “ That  he  was 
once  a man  ; but,  by  the  immediate  hand  of 
God,  for  his  sins,  his  very  thinking  sub- 
stance has,  for  more  than  seven  years,  been 
continually  wasting  away,  till  it  is  wholly 
peri-shed  out  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly 
come  to  nothing.”  And,  having  heard  of 
her  Majesty’s  eminent  piety,  he  begs  the 
aid  of  her  prayers. 

The  book  was  published  after  hi.s  death 
without  the  dedication,  which,  however, 
having  been  preserved  in  maniuscrijit,  was 
afterwards  printed  in  the  ” Adventurer,*’ 
No.  88.  [198] 

Thus,  this  good  man,  when  he  believed 
that  he  had  no  soul,  shewed  a roost  gene- 
rous and  disinterested  concern  for  those 
who  had  souls. 

As  depression  of  mind  may  produce 
strange  opinions,  especially  in  the  case  of 
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melancholy,  eo  our  opluiona  may  have  a 
very  considerable  influence,  either  to  ele- 
vate or  to  depress  the  mind,  even  where 
there  is  no  melancholy. 

Suppose,  on  one  hand,  a man  who  be- 
lieves that  he  is  destined  to  an  eternal 
existence ; that  He  who  made  and  who 
governs  the  world,  inaketh  account  of  him, 
and  hath  furnished  him  with  the  means  of 
attaining  a high  degree  of  perfection  and 
glory.  With  this  man,  compare,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  man  who  believes  nothing 
at  aH,  or  who  believes  that  his  existence  is 
only  the  play  of  atoms,  and  that,  after  he 
hath  been  tossed  about  by  blind  fortune 
for  a few  years,  he  shall  again  return  to 
nothing.  Can  it  be  doubted,  tliat  the 
former  opinion  leads  to  elevation  and  great- 
ness of  mind,  the  latter  to  meanness  and 
depression  ? 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

OP  OPINION. 

Whrn  we  come  to  explain  the  rational 
principles  of  action,  it  will  appear  that 
Opinion  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  them. 
Here  we  arc  only  to  consider  its  influence 
upon  the  animal  principles.  Some  of  those 
I hiive  ranked  in  that  class  cannot,  I think, 
exist  in  the  human  mind  w’ithout  it. 

Gratitude  supposes  the  opinion  of  a 
favour  dune  or  intended ; resentment  the 
opinion  of  an  injury  ; esteem  the  opinion 
of  merit ; the  passion  of  love  supposes  the 
opinion  of  uncommon  merit  and  perfection 
in  its  object,  [199] 

Although  natural  affection  to  parents, 
children,  and  near  relations  is  not  grounded 
on  the  opinion  of  their  merit,  it  is  much 
increased  by  that  consideration.  So  is 
every  benevolent  affection.  On  the  con- 
trary, real  malevolence  can  hardly  exist 
without  the  opinion  of  demerit  in  the  ob- 
ject. 

There  is  no  natural  desire  or  aversion 
which  may  not  be  restrained  by  opinion. 
Thus,  if  a man  were  a-thirst,  and  had  a 
strong  desire  to  drink,  the  opinion  that 
there  was  poison  in  the  cup  would  make  him 
forbear. 

It  is  evident  that  hope  and  fear,  which 
every  natural  desire  or  affection  may  create, 
depend  upon  the  opinion  of  future  good  or 
ill. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  our  piissions,  our 
dispositions,  and  our  opinions,  have  great 
influence  upon  our  animal  principles,  to 
strengthen  or  weaken,  to  excite  or  restrain 
them  ; and,  by  that  means,  have  great 
influence  upon  human  actions  and  charac- 
ters. 

That  brute-animals  have  both  passions 
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and  dispositions  similar,  in  many  respects, 
to  those  of  men,  cannot  be  doubted.  Whe- 
ther they  have  opinions  is  not  so  clear.  I 
think  they  have  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  But,  waving  all  dispute  upon 
this  point,  it  will  be  granted  that  opinion  in 
men  has  a much  wider  field  than  in  brutes. 
No  man  will  say  that  they  have  systems  of 
theology,  morals,  jurisprudence,  or  politics ; 
or  that  they  can  reason  from  the  laws  of 
nature,  in  mechanics,  medicine,  or  agricul- 
ture. 

They  feel  the  evils  or  enjoyments  that 
are  present ; probably  they  imagine  those 
which  experience  has  associated  with  what 
they  feel.  But  they  can  take  no  large  pros- 
pect either  of  the  past  or  of  the  future,  nor 
sec  through  a train  of  consequences.  [200] 

A dog  may  be  deterred  from  eating  what 
is  before  him  by  the  fear  of  immediuto 
punishment,  which  he  has  felt  on  like  occa- 
sions ; but  he  is  never  deterred  by  the  con- 
sideration of  health,  or  of  any  distant  good. 

I have  been  credibly  informed,  that  a 
monkey,  having  once  been  intoxicated  with 
strong  drink,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
burnt  its  foot  in  the  fire,  and  had  a severe 
fit  of  sickness,  could  never  after  be  induced 
to  drink  anything  but  pure  water.  I be- 
lieve this  is  the  utmost  pitch  which  the 
faculties  of  brutes  can  reach. 

From  the  influence  of  opinion  upon  the 
conduct  of  mankind,  we  may  learn  that  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  instruments  to  be  used  in 
the  discipline  and  government  of  men. 

All  men,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  must  be 
under  the  discipline  and  government  of  pa- 
rents and  tutors.  Men  who  live  in  society 
must  be  under  the  government  of  laws  and 
magistrates  through  life.  The  government 
of  men  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  noblest 
e.xcrtions  of  human  power.  And  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  those  who  have  any 
share,  either  in  domestic  or  civil  goveni- 
inent,  should  know  the  nature  of  man,  and 
how  he  is  to  be  trained  and  governed. 

Of  all  instruments  of  government,  opinion 
is  the  sweetest,  and  the  most  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  man.  Obedience  that  flows 
from  opinion  is  real  freedom,  which  every 
man  desires.  That  which  is  extorted  by 
fear  of  punishment  is  slavery,  a yoke  which 
is  always  galling,  and  which  every  man  will 
shake  off  when  it  is  in  his  power. 

The  opinions  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  have 
always  been,  and  will  always  be,  what  they 
are  taught  by  those  whom  they  esteem  to 
be  wise  and  good  ; and,  therefore,  in  a con- 
sideralile  degree,  are  in  the  power  of  those 
who  govern  th«  m.  [201  ] 

Man,  uncorrupted  by  bad  habits  and  bad 
opinions,  is  of  all  animals  the  most  tract- 
able ; corrupted  by  these,  he  is  of  all  ani- 
mals the  most  untractable. 

I apprehend,  therefore,  that,  if  ever  civil 
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pnvernmciit  shall  be  brought  to  perfection, 
It  inuht  he  the  principal  care  of  the  state  to 
make  good  citizens  by  proper  education,  and 
proper  instruction  nnd  thseip)ine<* 

The  most  useful  part  of  medicine  is  that 
which  strengthens  the  constitution,  and  pre- 
vents diseases  by  giM»d  regimen  ; the  rest 
is  somewhat  like  propping  a ruinous  fabric 
at  great  expense,  and  to  little  purp  ise.  The 
art  of  government  is  the  medicine  of  the 
mind,  and  the  most  useful  part  of  it  Is  that 
which  prevents  crimes  and  bad  habita,  and 
trains  men  to  virtue  and  good  habits  by 
proper  education  and  discipline. 

Tite  end  of  government  is  to  make  the 
society  happy,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
making  it  good  and  virtuous. 

That  men  in  general  will  be  good  or  bad 
members  of  socii’ty,  according  to  the  edu- 
cation and  discipline  by  wiiich  they  have 
been  trained,  exjwricnce  may  convince  us. 

The  present  age  has  made  great  advances 
in  the  art  of  training  men  to  military  doty. 
It  will  not  be  said  that  those  who  enter 
into  that  service  are  more  tractable  than 
their  fellow-sutijccts  of  other  professions. 
And  I know  not  why  it  should  be  thought 
impossible  to  train  men  to  equal  perfec- 
tion in  the  other  duties  of  giKxl  citizens. 
[202 

What  an  immense  difference  is  there,  for 
the  purpose  of  war,  between  an  army  pro- 
perly trained,  and  a militia  liastily  drawm 
out  of  the  multitude  ? What  should  hinder 
us  from  thinking  that,  for  every  purpose  of 
civil  government,  there  may  be  a like  dif- 
ference between  a civil  society  properly 
trained  to  virtue,  good  habits,  and  right 
sentiments,  and  those  civil  S(K!ieties  which 
we  now  beiiold  ? But  I fear  I shall  be 
thought  to  digreae  from  my  subject  into 
Utopian  speculation. 

To  mahe  an  end  of  what  I have  to  sny 
upon  the  animal  principles  of  action,  we 
may  take  a complex  view  of  their  effect  in 
life,  by  supposing  a being  actuated  by  prin- 
ciples of  no  biglier  order,  to  have  no  con- 
science or  sense  of  duty,  only  let  us  allow 
him  that  suporiorily  of  understanding  and 
that  power  of  self-povernment  which  man 
actually  lias.  Let  us  sjieculate  a little  ufK>n 
this  imaginary  being,  and  consider  what 


* Tt  U nrH  creiHtaMe  to  the  people  of  Drrat  Rrilsln 
that  weaieatx'ut  llie  lut  natldn  of  Kurope,  if  tnA 
to  recopmae  thia  prindple,  St  lesit  to  carry  It  into 
effect.  Hut  the  ipint  of  matiufacture*,  which  viewa 
human  be>nK*  only  in  relation  to  pr^uettun,  and 
aitra  exclusively  at  obtaining  them  ior  iiia'rumenta 
at  (he  cheapest  rare,  -a  diametnraliy  nppnaed  to  the 
•l»int  of  education;  in  ai  much  a<  education  viewa 
the  cdixen  aa  a aubjort  of  intellectual  improvement, 
and,  wKhttut  maKing  him  a t'rtfer  tii»(riimi-nr,  makca 
him  one  m.ire  roatly.  Arirotle  ha«  alunalited  Ihia 
antarotiUm.  wh  rh  haa  bw»n  overloi  ked  hy  nc*  nt  |h>. 
lineal  -pi-culat  rv  Hot,  in  ancient  timea,  thc-pr<>«< 
prriryof  a *tate  wat  pi  irert  in  the  moral  and  inteU 
iacrual  dignity  of  iia  cdiienij  iu  modern  limea,  in 
Ibeir  material  ricbea— H. 


conduct  and  tenor  of  action  might  be  ex* 
pectctl  from  him. 

It  is  evident  he  would  be  a very  different 
animal  from  a brute,  and,  |>erhups,  not  very 
different,  in  appearance,  from  what  a great 
part  of  mankind  is. 

Jle  would  be  capable  of  considering  the 
distant  consequences  of  his  actions,  and  of 
restraining  or  indulging  his  appetites,  de- 
sires, and  affections,  from  the  consideration 
of  distant  good  or  evil. 

He  would  be  capable  of  choosing  some 
main  end  of  his  life,  and  planning  such  a 
rule  of  conduct  as  appeared  most  subser- 
vient to  it.  Of  chis  we  have  reason  to  think 
no  brute  is  capable. 

We  can,  perhaps,  conceive  such  a balance 
of  the  animal  principles  of  action  as,  with 
very  little  self-guvernment,  might  make  a 
man  to  be  a good  member  of  society,  a good 
cotii|)aniun,  nnd  to  have  many  amiable  qua- 
lities. [203] 

I'he  Imlance  of  our  animal  princi|)les,  I 
think,  constitutes  what  we  call  a man's 
natural  temper ; which  may  be  good  or 
bad,  without  regard  to  his  virtue. 

A man  in  whom  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions, the  desire  of  esteem  and  good  humour, 
are  naturally  prevalent,  who  is  of  a calm 
and  dispassionate  nature,  who  has  the  good 
fortune  to  live  with  good  men  and  associate 
with  good  companions,  may  behave  pro- 
perly with  little  effort. 

His  natural  temper  leads  him,  in  most 
cases,  to  do  what  virtue  retjuires.  And  if 
he  happens  not  to  be  exposed  to  those  try 
iiig  situations  in  which  virtue  crosses  tho 
iiuiural  bent  of  his  temper,  be  has  no  great 
temptation  to  act  amiss. 

But,  perhaps,  a happy  natural  temper, 
joined  with  such  a happy  situation,  is  more 
idea)  than  real,  though,  no  doubt,  some  men 
make  nearer  approaches  to  it  than  others. 

The  temper  and  the  situation  of  men  is 
commonly  such  that  the  animal  principles 
alone,  withoutself-gorernment, would  never 
produce  any  regular  and  consistent  train 
of  conduct 

One  principle  crosses  another.  Without 
self-government,  that  which  is  strongest 
at  the  time  will  prevail.  And  that  whirli 
is  weakest  at  one  time  may,  from  passion, 
from  a change  of  disposition  or  of  fortune, 
become  strongest  at  another  tim<s 

Every  natural  appetite,  desire,  and  affec- 
tion, has  its  own  present  gratiheation  only 
in  view.  A man,  therefore,  who  has  no 
other  leader  than  these,  would  be  like  a 
ship  in  the  ocean  without  hands,  which 
cannot  be  said  to  be  destined  to  any  port. 
He  would  have  no  character  at  all,  but  be 
benevolent  or  spiteful,  pleasjmt  or  inonMic, 
honest  or  dishonest,  as  the  present  wind  of 

Iinssion  or  tide  of  humour  moved  him. 
,2041 
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Every  man  vrho  pursues  an  end»  be  it 
pood  or  bad,  must  be  active  wiien  he  is  dis- 
posed to  be  induieiit ; he  must  rein  every 
passion  and  ap(>etite  that  would  lead  him 
out  of  his  road- 

Mortihcatioo  and  self-Kienial  are  found 
not  in  the  path  of  virtue  only — they  are 
common  to  every  road  that  leads  to  an  end, 
be  it  ambition,  or  avarice,  or  even  pleasure 
itself.  Every  man  who  maintains  a’  uni- 
form and  consistent  character,  must  sweat 
and  toil,  and  often  struggle  with  his  pre- 
sent inciination. 

Yet  those  who  steadily  pursue  some  end 
in  life,  though  they  must  often  restrain  tlioir 
strongest  desires,  and  practise  much  self- 
denial,  have,  upon  the  whole,  more  enjoy- 
ment than  those  who  have  no  end  at  all, 
but  to  gratify  the  present  prevailing  in- 
clination. 

A dog  that  is  made  for  the  chase  cannot 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  a dog  without  that 
exercise.  Keep  him  within  doors,  feed  him 
with  the  most  delicious  fare,  give  him  all 
the  pleasures  his  nature  is  capable  of,  he 
soon  becomes  a dull,  torpid,  unhappy  anu 
mal  No  enjoyment  can  supply  the  want 
of  that  employment  which  nature  has  made 
bis  chief  good.  Let  him  hunt,  and  neither 
pain,  nor  hunger,  nor  fatigue  seem  to  be 
evils.  Deprived  of  this  exercise,  he  can 
relish  nothing.  Life  itself  becomes  burden- 
some. 

It  IS  no  disparagement  to  the  human 
kind  to  say,  that  man,  as  well  as  the  dog, 
is  made  for  hunting,  and  cannot  be  happy 
blit  in  some  vigorous  pursuit.  He  has,  in- 
deed, nobler  game  to  pursue  than  the  dog ; 
but  he  must  have  some  pursuit,  otherwise 
life  stagnates,  all  the  faculties  are  benumbed, 
the  spirits  flag,  and  his  existence  becomes 
ail  unsupportakle  burden. 

Even  the  mere  foxhunter,  who  has  no 
higher  pursuit  than  bis  dogs,  has  more  en- 
joyment than  he  who  has  no  pursuit  at  all. 
He  has  an  end  in  view,  and  this  invigorates 
bis  spirits,  makes  him  despise  pleasure  ;* 
and  bear  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  as  if 
they  were  no  evils.  [206] 

“ Mtiirt  »ub  Jove 

Venaior,  tenef*  conjiifti*  immetnor, 

Seu  Vila  e*t  ca'ulii  cefa  fi  'etibux. 

Seu  rupit  terete*  Mariui  aper  pla»(sa.'’t 


* Dc*p»ie  one  ple«tur«  for  the  »nke  of  a hiftiev. 
Ill  fact,  all  pleasure  U the  reflex  or  coticomitSDt  of 
eiier)(]r^pontaneou«  and  unimpeded  energy.  Thii 
brti  been  beat  developed  by  AtutoUe.— H. 

* Horace. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THBRB  ABB  RATIOVAL  PR1SCIPLB8  UP  ACTIOM 
IN  MAN. 

Mechanical  principles  of  action  produce 
their  effect  without  any  will  or  intention  on 
onr  part.  We  may,  by  a voluntary  effort, 
hinder  the  effect ; but,  if  it  be  not  hindered 
by  will  and  effort,  it  is  produced  without 
them. 

Animal  principles  of  action  require  in- 
tention and  will  in  their  operation,  but  not 
judgment.  They  are,  by  ancient  moralists, 
very  properly  called  c<sc«  cupidines^  blind 
desirea 

Having  treated  of  these  two  classes,  I 
proceed  to  tlie  third — the  national  principles 
of  action  in  man  { which  have  that  name, 
because  they  can  have  no  existence  in  be- 
ings not  endowed  with  reason,  and,  in  all 
their  exertions,  require,  not  only  intention 
and  will,  but  judgment  or  reason.  [206] 

That  talent  which  we  call  Reason^*  by 
which  men  that  are  adult  and  of  a sound 
mind  are  distinguished  from  brutes,  idiots, 
and  Infanta,  lus,  in  all  ages,  among  the 
learned  and  unlearned,  been  conceived  to 
have  two  offices  'o  regnlate  our  Mwf^  and 
to  reonlate  our  acti>n%  and  conduct. 

Whatever  we  believe,  we  think  agree- 
able to  reason,  and,  on  tliat  account,  yield 
our  assent  to  it.  Whatever  we  disbelieve, 
we  think  contrary  to  reason,  and,  on  that 
account,  dissent  from  it.  Reason,  ther^ 
fore,  is  allowed  to  he  the  principle  by  which 
our  belief  and  opinions  ought  to  be  regulated. 

But  reason  lias  been  no  less  univeraally 
conceived  to  be  a principle  by  which  our 
actions  ought  to  be  regulated. 

To  act  reasonably,  is  a phrase  no  less 
common  in  all  languages,  than  to  judge 
reasonably.  We  imm^iately  approve  of  a 
man*8  conduct,  when  it  appears  that  he  had 
good  reason  for  what  be  did.  And  every 
action  we  disapprove,  we  think  unreason- 
able, or  contrary  to  reason. 

A way  of  speaking  so  universal  among 
men,  common  to  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned in  all  nations  and  in  all  languages, 
must  have  a meaning.  To  suppose  it  to 
be  words  without  meauing,  is  to  treat,  with 
undue  contempt,  the  commoo  sense  of  man- 
kind. 

Sappoemg  this  phrase  to  have  a meaning, 


* Mea»on  It  here  uted  for  Intdllffenoc  in  tvneral.'^ 
H. 
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we  may  consider  in  what  way  reason  may 
serve  to  re^ruUte  human  conduct,  so  tliat 
some  actions  of  men  are  to  be  denominated 
reasonable,  and  others  unreasonable^ 

1 take  it  for  jiranted,  tlmt  there  can  be 
no  excrciM>  of  Reason  without  Judj^nent, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  any  jud;^mcnt  of 
things,  abstract  and  general,  without  sonic 
degree  of  reaiou.  [207] 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  principles  of 
action  in  the  human  constitution,  which,  in 
their  nature,  necessarily  imply  such  judg- 
ment, they  are  tlie  principU^s  which  we  may 
call  rational,  to  distinguitsh  them  from  ani- 
mal priiK-iptes,  which  imply  desire  and  will, 
but  not  judgment. 

Every  deliberute  human  action  must  be 
done  e>lher  as  the  means,  or  as  an  end  ; as 
themeanstosome  end,  to  which  it  is  subserv- 
ient, or  as  an  end,  for  its  ow’n  sake,  and 
without  regard  to  anything  beyond  it. 

Tliat  it  is  a ]>art  of  the  uflice  of  reason  to 
determine  what  arc  the  proper  means  to 
any  end  which  we  desire,  no  man  ever  de. 
nied.  But  some  philosophers,  particularly 
Mr  Hume,  think  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
office  of  reason  to  determine  the  ends  we 
ouglit  to  pursue,  or  tlie  preference  due  to 
one  end  abtue  another.  This,  lie  thinks, 
is  nut  the  oihcc  of  reason,  but  of  taste  or 
feeling. 

If  tills  be  so,  reason  cannot,  w ith  any  pro- 
priety, be  called  a principle  of  action.  Its 
oflBce  can  only  be  to  minister  to  the  princi- 
ples of  action,  by  discoveriiig  the  means  of 
their  gralihcHtion.  Accordingly,  Mr  Hume 
maintainH,  that  reason  is  no  principle  of  ac- 
tion : but  that  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  tlie 
servant  of  the  passions. 

1 shall  endeavour  to  shew  (hat,  among 
the  various  ends  of  human  actions,  there 
are  some,  of  which,  without  reason,  we 
could  not  even  form  a conception  ; and  that, 
as  soon  as  they  are  conceived,  a regard  to 
them  is,  by  our  constitution,  not  only  a 
principle  of  action,  but  a leading  and  go. 
veming  principle,  to  which  all  our  animal 
principles  are  suliordinate,  and  to  which 
they  ought  to  be  subject.  [208] 

These  I shall  call  rational  principles  ; be- 
cause tliey  can  exist  only  in  lyings  endowed 
with  reason,  and  because,  to  act  from  these 
principles,  is  what  has  always  been  meant 
by  acting  acconling  to  reason. 

The  ends  of  human  actions  I have  in 
view,  are  two— to  wit,  i*  /ct  u» 

upon  the  whofe,  and,  IVhat  appears  to  bt 
our  dii'y.  They  are  very  strictly  connected, 
lead  to  the  same  course  of  conduct,  and  co- 
operate with  each  other ; and,  on  that  ac- 
count, have  commonly  been  comprehended 
under  one  name— that  of  rcaAon.  But,  as 
they  may  be  disjoined,  and  are  really  dis- 
tinct principles  of  action,  I shall  consider 
them  separately. 


CHAPTER  II. 

or  RSOARD  TO  OUR  GOOD  ON  THE  WHOLS. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  man,  when  he 
comes  to  years  of  understanding,  is  led,  by 
his  rational  nature,  to  form  the  conception 
of  what  is  good  ft>r  him  upon  the  whole. 

How  early  in  life  this  genera!  notion  of 
good  enters  into  the  mind,  I cannot  pre- 
tend to  determine.  It  is  ono  of  the  D'.ost 
general  and  abstract  notions  we  form. 

Whatever  makes  a iium  more  happy  or 
more  |>erfect,  is  giKnl,  and  is  an  object  of 
dehire  as  soon  as  we  are  ca[iable  of  forming 
the  conception  of  it.  I’lie  contrary  is  ill, 
and  is  an  object  of  aversion. 

In  the  first  part  of  life,  we  have  many 
cDjfiyments  of  various  kinds  ; but  very  si- 
milar to  those  of  brute-animals.  [2(<9| 

They  consist  in  the  exercise  of  uur  senses 
and  powers  of  motion,  the  giatification  of 
our  ap)>etites,  and  the  exertions  of  our  kind 
aHbetions.  These  are  chtsjuered  with  many 
evils  of  pain,  and  fear,  and  disappointment, 
and  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  others. 

But  the  goods  and  evils  of  this  perii>d  of 
life  are  of  sliort  duration,  and  soon  forg«rt. 
The  mind,  being  regardlcfs  of  the  {^t,  and 
unconcerned  ulniut  the  future,  we  luive 
then  no  other  measure  of  g<K»d  but  the  pre- 
sent desire;  no  other  measure  of  evil  but 
the  present  aversion. 

Every  animal  desire  has  some  particular 
and  present  object,  and  lo<iks  not  beyond 
that  object  to  its  consequences,  or  to  the 
connections  it  may  have  with  other  things. 

The  present  object,  which  is  most  at- 
tractive, or  excites  the  strongest  d<*sire,  de- 
termines the  choice,  whatever  be  its  con- 
sequences. The  present  evil  that  presses 
most,  is  avoided,  though  it  should  be  the 
road  to  a greater  good  to  come,  or  the  only 
way  to  escape  a greater  evil.  Tliis  is  the 
way  in  which  brutes  act,  and  the  way  in 
which  men  must  act,  till  they  come  to  the 
use  of  reason. 

As  we  grow  up  to  understanding,  w-e  ex- 
tend our  view  both  forward  and  backward. 
We  reflect  upon  what  is  past,  and,  by  the 
lamp  of  experience,  discern  what  will  pro- 
bably happen  in  time  to  come.  We  find 
that  many  things  which  we  eagerly  diwired, 
were  too  dearly  purchased,  and  that  things 
grievous  for  the  present,  like  nauseous  me- 
dicines, may  be  salutary  in  the  issue. 

We  learn  to  observe  the  connexions  of 
things,  and  the  consequences  of  our  actions  ; 
and,  taking  an  extended  view  of  our  exist- 
ence, past,  present,  and  future,  we  correct 
our  first  notions  of  good  and  ill,  and  form 
the  conception  of  what  is  good  or  ill  upon 
the  whole ; which  must  be  estimated,  not 
from  the  present  feeling,  or  from  the  pre- 
[V07-W9] 
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neoi  aniniftl  desire  or  aversion,  but  from  a 
due  consideration  of  its  consequences,  cer- 
tain or  probable,  during  the  whole  of  our 
existence.  [210] 

That  which,  taken  with  all  its  discover- 
able connections  and  consequences,  brings 
more  good  than  ill,  I call  ^oo<J  upon  the 
whole. 

That  brute-animals  have  any  conception 
of  this  good,  I see  no  reason  to  believe. 
And  it  is  evident  that  man  cannot  have  the 
conception  of  it,  till  reason  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  he  can  seriously  reflect  upon 
the  past,  and  take  a prospect  of  the  future 
part  of  his  existence. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  very  con- 
ception of  what  is  good  or  ill  for  us  u]>on 
the  whole,  is  the  offspring  of  reason,  and 
can  be  only  in  beings  endowed  with  reason. 
And  if  this  conception  give  rise  to  any 
principle  of  action  in  man,  which  he  had 
not  before,  that  principle  may  very  projicr- 
ly  be  called  a rational  principle  of  action. 

I pretend  not  in  this  to  say  anything 
that  is  new,  but  what  reason  suggested  to 
those  who  first  turned  their  attention  to 
the  philosoph)  of  morals.  1 beg  leave  to 
quote  one  passage  from  Cicero,  in  his  first 
book  of  “ Offices  ;**  wherein,  with  his  usual 
eloquence,  ho  expresses  the  sulnstancc  of 
what  I have  said.  And  there  is  good  rea- 
Bon  to  think  that  Cicero  borrowed  it  from 
Pancetius,  a Greek  philosopher  whose  books 
of  “ Offices”  arc  l<»st 

“ Sed  inter  hominem  et  belluam  hoc 
maxime  interest,  quod  hsec  tantum,  quan- 
tum sensu  movetur,  ad  id  solum,  quod  adest 
quodque  prresens  cst  sc  accommodat,  pau- 
lulum  adinodum  sentiens  pneteritum  aut 
futurum.  Homo  autein  quoniam  rationis 
eat  partjeeps,  per  quam  cunsequentia  cor- 
nit,  causas  rerum  videt,  earumqtie  progres- 
6us  et  quasi  antecessiones  non  ignorat,  si- 
niilitudines  comparat,  et  rebus  prmsenli- 
bus  adjurigit  atque  annectit  futuras;  facile 
totius  vittc  cursum  videt,  ad  eamquc  de- 
gendam  pneparat  res  nccessarias.”  [211] 

1 observe,  in  thencj'f  place — Thatas  soon 
as  we  have  the  conception  of  what  is  good 
or  ill  for  us  upon  the  whole,  we  are  led,  by 
our  constitution,  to  seek  the  good  and  avoid 
the  ill:  and  this  becomes  not  only  a prin- 
ciple of  action,  but  a leading  or  governing 
principle,  to  which  all  our  animal  principles 
ought  to  be  subordinate- 

I am  very  apt  to  think,  with  Dr  Price, 
that,  in  intelligent  beings,  the  desire  of  what 
is  good,  and  aversion  to  w hat  is  ill,  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  intelligent  nature ; 
and  that  it  is  a contradiction  to  suppose 
such  a being  to  have  the  notion  of  good 
without  the  desire  of  it,  or  the  notion  of  ill 
without  aversion  to  it.  Perhaps  there  may 
be  other  necessary  connections  between  un- 
derstanding and  the  beet  princmles  of  action* 
[«IO-«I3] 


which  our  faculties  are  too  weak  to  discern. 
That  they  are  necessarily  connected  in  him 
who  ia  perfect  in  understanding,  we  have 
good  reas<m  to  believe- 

To  prefer  a greater  good,  though  distant, 
to  a less  that  is  present ; to  choose  a pre- 
sent evil,  in  order  to  avoid  a greater  evil, 
or  to  obtain  a greater  good,  is,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all  men,  wise  and  reasonable  con- 
duct ; and,  when  a man  acts  the  contrary 
part,  all  men  will  acknowledge  that  he  acts 
foolishly  and  unreasonably.  Nor  will  it  be 
denied,  that,  in  innumcruhle  ca^es  in  com- 
mon life,  our  animal  principles  draw  us  one 
way,  while  a regard  to  what  is  good  on  the 
whole,  draws  us  the  contrary  way.  Thus 
the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the 
spirit  against  the  flesh,  and  these  two  arc 
contrary.  That  in  every  conflict  of  thia 
kind  the  rational  principle  ought  to  prevail, 
and  the  animal  to  be  subordinate,  is  too 
evident  to  need,  or  to  admit  of  proof.  [212J 

Thus,  I think,  it  appears,  that,  to  pursue 
what  is  good  upon  the  whole,  and  to  avoid 
w’liat  is  ill  upon  the  wlmle,  is  a rational  prin- 
ciple of  action  grounded  upon  our  constitu- 
tion as  reasonable  creatures. 

It  appears  that  it  is  not  without  just  cause, 
that  this  principle  of  action  has  in  all  ages 
been  called  reasony  in  o]>position  to  our 
animal  principles,  which  in  common  lan- 
guage are  called  by  the  general  name  of  the 
pfiytions. 

The  first  not  only  operates  in  a calm  and 
cool  manner,  like  reason,  hut  implies  real 
judgment  in  all  its  operations.  The  second — 
to  wit,  the  passions—  are  blind  desires  of 
some  particular  object,  without  any  judg- 
ment or  consideration,  whether  it  ^ go^ 
for  us  upon  the  whole,  or  ill. 

It  apfiears  also,  that  the  fundamental 
maxim  of  prudence,  and  of  all  good  morals — 
That  the  passions  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  he 
under  the  dominion  of  reason-~is  not  only 
self-evident,  when  rightly  understood,  but 
is  expressed  according  to  the  common  use 
and  propriety  of  language. 

The  contrary  maxim  maintained  by  Mr 
Hume,  can  only  be  defended  by  a gross  and 
palpable  abuse  of  words-  For,  in  order  to 
defend  it,  he  must  include  under  the  pot- 
liona  that  very  principle  which  has  always, 
in  all  languages,  been  called  rrojon,  and 
never  was,  in  any  language,  called  a paasion. 
And  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  reaaon 
he  must  exclude  the  most  imj>f)rtant  part 
of  it,  by  which  we  are  able  to  discern  and 
to  pursue  what  appears  to  be  good  upon  the 
whole.  And  thus,  including  the  most  im- 
portaut  part  of  reason  under  passion,  and 
making  the  least  important  part  of  reason 
to  bo  the  whole,  he  defends  his  favourite 
paradox,  That  reason  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
the  servant  of  the  passions.  [218] 

To  judge  of  what  is  true  or  false  in  apecu- 
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lative  points,  is  the  office  of  speculative 
reason  ; and  to  jud(^  of  what  is  good  or  ill 
for  U8  upon  tiie  >«hole,  is  the  ofiice  of  prac- 
tical reason.  Of  true  and  false  tliere  are 
no  degrees ; but  of  good  and  ill  tlicre  arc 
many  de.^rees,  and  many  kinds ; and  men 
are  very  apt  to  form  erroneous  opinions 
concerning  tliem  ; misled  by  their  passions, 
by  the  authority  of  the  multitude,  and  by 
other  causes. 

Wise  men,  in  all  ages,  have  reckoned  it 
a chief  point  of  wisdom,  to  make  a right 
estintate  of  the  goods  and  evils  of  life. 
They  have  laboured  to  discover  the  errors 
of  tile  multitude  on  this  im{H>rtant  point, 
and  to  warn  others  against  them. 

The  ancient  moralists,  though  divided 
into  sects,  all  agreed  in  this — That  opinion 
has  a mighty  influence  upon  what  we  com> 
moniy  account  tlie  goods  .ind  ills  of  life,  to 
alleviate  or  to  aggravate  them. 

The  Stoics  carried  this  so  far,  as  to  con- 
clude that  they  all  de|>cnd  on  opinion. 

was  a favourite  maxim  with  them. 

We  see,  indeed,  that  the  same  station  or 
condition  of  life,  which  makes  one  man 
happy,  makes  another  miserable,  and  to  a 
third  U perfectly  indifferent.  We  see  men 
miserable  through  life,  from  vain  fears  and 
anxious  desires,  grounded  solely  upon  wrong 
opinions.  We  see  men  wear  themselves 
out  wi(h  toilsome  days,  and  sleepless  nights, 
in  pursuit  of  some  object  wind;  they  never 
attiiin  ; or  wliich.  when  attained,  gives  little 
satisfaction,  f>erhaps  real  disgust. 

The  evils  of  life,  which  every  man  must 
feel,  have  a very  different  effect  upon  dif- 
ferent men.  What  sinks  one  into  despair 
and  absolute  misery,  rouses  the  virtue  and 
magnanimity  of  another,  w’ho  bears  it  as 
the  lot  of  humanity,  and  as  tlie  discipline  of 
a wise  and  merciful  Father  in  heaven.  He 
rises  su|>erior  t<»  adversity,  and  is  made 
wiser  and  better  by  it,  and,  coiisequeutly, 
bappb-r.  [214] 

It  is  therefore  of  the  last  importance,  in 
the  conduct  of  life,  to  have  just  opinions 
w'ith  respect  to  good  and  evil ; and,  surely, 
it  is  the  province  of  reason  to  correct  wrong 
opinions,  and  to  lead  ua  into  thoeo  that  are 
just  and  true. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  men*s  paseionsand 
appetites  too  often  draw  them  to  act  con- 
trary to  their  cool  jutlgment  and  opinion  of 
what  is  best  for  them,  VtHco  meitora  pro^ 
boq^ir^  det  r»oro  <eyi/or,  is  the  case  in  every 
wilful  deviation  from  our  true  interoift  and 
our  duly. 

When  this  is  the  case,  the  man  is  eelf- 
condemned  ; he  sees  that  he  acted  the  part 
of  a brute  when  he  ought  to  have  acted  the 
part  of  a man.  He  is  convinced  that 
reason  ought  to  have  restrained  his  passion, 
and  not  to  have  given  the  rein  to  it 

When  he  feels  the  bad  effects  of  his  con- 


duct, he  imputes  them  to  himself,  and  would 
be  stung  with  remorse  for  his  folly,  though 
he  liad  no  account  to  make  to  a superior 
Being.  He  has  sinned  against  himself,  and 
brought  upon  his  own  head  the  punishment 
which  his  folly  deserved. 

From  this  we  may  see  that  this  rational 
principle  of  a regard  to  our  good  upon  the 
whole,  gives  us  the  conception  of  a ri^hi 
and  a *rronff  in  human  conduct,  at  least  of 
a ttisf  and  a fooiish.  It  produces  a kind  of 
self-approbation,  when  the  passions  and 
appetites  are  kept  in  their  due  subjection  to 
it : and  a kind  of  remorse  and  compunction 
wlien  it  yields  to  them.  [21u] 

In  these  respects,  this  principle  is  so 
similar  to  the  moral  principle,  or  CoofciVncc, 
and  so  interwoven  with  it,  that  both  are 
commonly  compreliended  under  the  name 
of  ffeason.  This  similarity  led  many  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  and  some  among  the 
modems,  to  resolve  conscience,  or  a sense 
of  duty,  entirely  into  a regard  to  what  is 
good  for  us  up4>n  the  whole. 

That  they  are  distinct  principles  of  action, 
though  both  lead  to  the  same  conduct  in 
life,  1 shall  have  occasion  to  shew  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  comeience. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THS  TINDKNCY  OF  THIS  PR1>‘CPLB. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  wisest 
men,  in  all  ages,  that  this  principle,  of  a 
regard  to  our  good  upon  the  whole,  in  a 
man  duly  enlightened,  leads  to  the  practice 
of  every  virtue. 

This  was  acknowledged,  even  by  Epi- 
curus; and  the  best  moralists  among  the 
ancients  derived  all  the  virtues  from  this 
principle.  For,  among  them,  the  whole  of 
morals  was  reduced  to  this  question  ? What 
it  the  prealest  (jood  9 or,  IVhat  eofirte  o/ 
conduct  U bejtt /<tr  us  upon  the  tchole9 
In  order  to  resolve  this  question,  they 
divided  goods  into  ihret  classes : the  goods 
of  the  body — the  poods  of  fortune  or  p.p- 
ternal  goods — and  the  goods  of  the  mist/, 
meaning,  by  the  last,  iri»dom  and  virtue. 
Comparing  these  different  classes  of  goods, 
they  shewetl,  with  convincing  evidence,  that 
the  goods  of  the  mind  are,  in  many  respects, 
superior  to  th(»se  of  the  body  and  of  for- 
tune, not  only  as  they  have  more  dignity, 
are  more  durable,  and  less  exposed  to  the 
strokes  of  fortune,  but  chiefly  as  they  are 
the  only  goods  in  our  power,  and  which 
depend  wholly  on  our  cnntluct.  [216] 
Epicurus  himself  maintained,  that  the 
wise  man  may  be  happy  in  the  tranquillity 
of  his  mind,  even  when  racked  with  pain 
and  struggling  with  adversity. 

They  observed  very  justiv,  that  the  goods 
[2I4-2I**'] 
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of  fortune,  and  even  those  of  the  body,  de> 
pend  much  uu  opinion ; and  that,  when  our 
opinionof  them  is  duly  corrected  by  reason, 
we  sliall  find  them  of  small  value  in  them* 
SL'l  ves. 

How  can  he  be  happy  who  places  his 
happiness  in  things  which  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  attain,  or  in  things  from  which, 
when  attained,  a At  of  sickness,  or  a stroke 
of  fi>rtune,  may  tear  him  asunder  ? 

The  value  we  put  upon  things,  and  our 
uneasiness  in  the  want  of  them,  depend 
u|K>n  the  strength  of  our  desires ; correct 
tlie  desire,  and  the  uneasiness  ceases. 

I’he  fear  of  the  evils  of  body  and  of  for- 
tune, is  often  a greater  evil  than  the  things 
we  fear.  As  the  wise  man  moderates  his 
desires  by  temperance,  so,  to  real  or  ima- 
ginary dangers,  he  opposes  the  shield  of 
fortitude  and  magnanimity,  which  raises 
him  above  himself,  and  makes  him  Imppy 
and  triumphant  in  those  moments  wherein 
others  are  most  miserable. 

These  oracles  of  reason  led  the  Stoics  so 
far  as  to  maintain --That  all  desires  and 
fears,  with  regard  to  things  not  in  our 
power,  ought  to  be  totally  eradicated ; that 
jvirtue  is  the  only  good;  that  what  we  call 
the  goods  of  the  body  and  of  fortune,  are 
really  things  indifferent,  which  may,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  prove  good  or  ill,  and, 
therefore,  have  no  intrinsic  goodness  in 
themselves;  tliat  our  sole  business  ought 
to  be,  to  act  our  part  well,  and  to  do  what 
is  right,  without  the  least  concern  about 
things,  not  in  our  |>ower,  which  we  ought, 
wiili  perfect  acquiescence,  to  leave  to  the 
care  of  Him  who  governs  the  world.  [217] 

This  noble  and  elevated  conception  of 
Imman  wisdoui  and  duty  was  taught  by 
Socnites,  free  from  the  extravagancies 
which  the  Stoics  afterwards  joined  with  it. 
We  see  it  in  tho  “ AlcibUwles**  of  Plato,* 
from  which  Juvenal  hath  taken  it  in  his 
tenth  satire,  and  adorned  it  with  the  graces 
of  poetry. 

*'  Omnibus  in  tsrrii  qu*  aunt  « Gsdibui  usque  [13 
Auroram  et  GaiiKen.  pauci  iiianiMcereponjuiit 
Vea  botia  afque  ilhi  rnultum  ditcraa.  remoca 
Lrrona  i>etHila.  enim  ralione  tifnetnua 

Auicui'icnuaP  Quid 'am  dextro  pede  coiicipia  u te 
Conatua  non  {>c*iiitcat  votique  pcracti  ? 

Nil  erito  optabunt  hominee  ? Si  csntiliura  via,^tS3 
I'ermittra  ipate  rxpendefe  numinilHU,  quid 
('iinvenial  nobia  rebuaque  ait  uole  noatria. 

Nam  pro  iucund^a  aptia.itna  quaqne  dabunt  DI. 
I'arior  eat  ilna  hom<>  quam  aibi.  Not  aniinoruin 
linpuUu,  ct  CBca  in«gnaque  cupidine  ducti, 

I utijugium  pelirous  partumque  uxoria ; at  illia 
Notum,  qui  puerl  qualiaque  luiura  ait  uxor. 
rOranduiii  r»t,  ul  ait  meiia  aana  in  corpore  aano.3 
V««nem  peace  ammuui,  rooriia  ti*mire  can*n'ein, 

Qui  tpanum  vita  cxtrcTmim  inter  munera  poiiat 
Naiura.  qui  ferre  queai  quoacunque  laburca, 

Neaciai  iraact.  cupiat  nihil,  et  jiotiurea 
lierculif  arum«a«  credat  awvuaque  laborea 
Kt  Venere,  et  ccrnia,  et  piumu,  sardanapatL 


* The  Alcibiadea : which  ia  not  Plato'a ; aa 

Can  be  aliewn  on  grounda  apart  from  it«  Inferiority 
(o  the  genuine  woika  of  that  philoaophcr.— H. 

[■217-219] 


Monatro,  quod  Ipae  tibi  poaaU  dare : aemlU  oerte 
TranquiMa  per  viriu'cm  pairl  unira  vii|^ 

Nullum  nuinen  abeai  ai  ait  piudciit  a ; itoa  te 
Nua  liicimus,  Furiuiia,  Oeaio,  ctsluque  lucamua.'* 

Even  Horace,  in  his  serious  moments, 
falls  Into  this  system.  1218] 

**  Nil  ai^mirarl.  prope  rca  cat  una,  Numicl, 

Sulaquc  qua  poaait  faccre  vt  aervare  beatum.” 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  Stoical  system 
of  morals,  even  when  we  think  that,  in 
some  points,  it  went  beyond  the  pitch  of 
human  nature.  The  virtue,  the  temperance, 
the  fortitude,  and  magnanimity  of  some 
who  sincerely  embraced  it,  amidst  all  the 
flattery  of  sovereign  power  and  the  luxury 
of  a court,  will  be  everlasting  monuments 
to  the  honour  of  that  systeni,  and  to  the 
honour  of  human  nature. 

That  a due  regard  to  what  is  best  for  us 
upon  the  whole,  in  an  enlightened  mind, 
leads  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  may 
l>e  argued  from  considering  what  we  think 
best  for  those  for  whom  we  have  the 
strongest  affection,  and  whose  good  we 
tender  as  our  own.  In  judging  for  our- 
selves, our  [lassions  and  appetites  are  apt  to 
I bias  our  judgment;  but  when  we  jud^e  for 
others,  this  bias  is  removed,  and  wo  judge 
impartially. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  a wise  man  would 
wish  os  tho  greatest  good  to  a brother,  a 
son,  or  a friend  ? 

Is  it  that  he  may  spend  his  life  in  a con- 
stant round  of  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and 
fare  sumptuously  every  day  ? 

No,  surely  ; we  wish  him  to  be  a man  of 
real  virtue  and  worth.  We  may  wish  for 
him  an  honourable  station  in  life  ; but  only 
with  this  condition,  (hat  he  acquit  himself 
lionourably  in  it,  and  acquire  just  reputa- 
tion, by  being  useful  to  his  country  and  to 
mankind.  We  would  a thouftfind  times 
rather  wish  him  honourably  to  undergo  tho 
labours  of  Hercules,  than  to  dissolve  in 
pleasure  with  Sardanapalus.  I21tl] 

Such  would  be  the  wish  of  every  man  of 
understanding  for  the  friend  whom  he  loves 
as  his  own  souL  Such  things,  therefore, 
he  judges  to  be  best  for  him  upon  tho  whole; 
and  if  he  judges  otherwise  for  himself,  it  is 
only  because  his  judgment  is  perverted  by 
animal  passions  and  desires. 

The  Hum  of  what  has  been  said  in  those 
three  chapters  amounts  to  this  ; — 

There  is  a principle  of  action  in  men  that 
are  adult  and  of  a sound  mind,  which,  in 
all  ages,  has  been  called  reaj»»,  and  set  in 
opposition  to  the  animal  principles  which 
we  call  the  passions.  The  ultimate  object* 
of  this  principle  is  what  we  judge  to  be 
good  upon  the  whole.  This  is  not  the  ob- 
ject* of  any  of  our  animal  principles;  they 
being  all  directed  to  particular  objecU, 


• The  word  •hould  not  be  u«ed  for  aim  ortnd^ 
but  exclusively  for  the  materia  eirea  qwom.— H. 
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v^ithout  coTn^^rison  with  others,  or 
aii>  consideratiou  of  their  being  good  or  ill 
upon  the  whole. 

W’liat  i.H  go<td  upon  thf  whole  cannot  even 
be  couceikod  without  the  exercise  of  rea- 
Mwn,  and  therefore  cannot  bi*  an  object*  to 
beiiigs  lliat  have  nut  some  degree  of  rea* 

SOD. 

As  soon  ns  wc  have  the  conception  of 
this  object,*  w*e  are  led,  by  our  constitu- 
tion, to  desire  and  purHUo  iu  It  justly 
claims  a preference  to  all*objects  of  pursuit 
that  can  cume  in  competition  whh  it.  In 
preferring  it  to  any  gratification  that  op- 
poses it,  or  in  subiniiting  to  any  pain  or 
inortificalioii  which  it  requires,  we  act  ac- 
cording to  reason  ; and  every  such  action  is 
accompanied  wiili  self-approbation  and  tlio 
approbation  of  mankind.  The  contrary  ac- 
tions are  accompanied  with  shame  and  self- 
cotidemnuttuii  in  tlie  agent,  and  with  con- 
tempt in  the  spectator,  as  foolish  and  uu- 
reuHoiialde.  [220] 

The  riglit  application  of  this  principle  to 
our  conduct  requires  an  extensive  prospect 
of  human  life,  and  a correct  judgment  and 
estimate  of  its  g«>oda  and  evils,  with  ro- 
spin;t  to  their  intrinsic  worth  and  dignity, 
their  constancy  nod  duration,  and  their  at- 
tainahleness.  lie  must  be  a wise  man  in* 
deed,  if  any  such  man  tlie;o  be,  who  can 
perceive,  in  every  instance,  oreveu  in  every 
tiD{'ortant  instance,  what  is  best  for  him 
upon  the  whole,  if  lie  have  no  other  rule  to 
direct  liis  conduct- 

However,  according  to  the  best  judgment 
which  wise  men  have  been  able  to  form, 
this  principle  leads  to  the  practice  of  every 
virtue.  It  leads  directly  to  the  virtues  of 
Prudence,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude. 
And,  when  we  consider  ourselves  as  social 
crcjiture-«,  whose  liappincs.s  or  misery  is  very 
much  connected  with  that  of  our  fellow- 
men  ; when  we  consider  tiiat  there  arc 
mnny  l>enevoleni  affections  planted  in  our 
constitution,  whoso  exertions  make  a capi- 
tal part  of  our  g<md  and  enjoyment : from 
these  C4insiderations,  this  principle  leads  us 
aNo,  tlimigh  more  indirectly,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  justice,  humanity,  and  all  the  social 
virtues. 

It  is  true,  that  a regard  to  our  own  g«>od 
cannot,  of  itself,  produce  any  benevolent 
affection.  But,  if  such  afftx’iions  be  a part 
of  our  constitution,  and  if  the  exercise  of 
them  make  a c^ipitul  p.art  of  our  happiness, 
a ri'gard  to  our  own  good  ought  to  lead  us 
to  cultivate  and  exercise  them,  as  every  be- 
nevolent affection  makes  the  good  of  others 
to  be  our  own.  [221] 

* Set  the  U»t  note. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DEFECTS  or  THIS  PHlNCirLB. 

IIavinu  explained  the  nature  of  this 
principle  of  action,  and  shewn  in  general 
tlie  tenor  of  conduct  to  which  it  leads,  I 
shall  conclude  what  relates  to  it,  by  point- 
ing out  some  of  its  defects,  if  it  be  supposed, 
as  it  has  been  by  some  philosophers,  to  be 
the  only  regulating  principle  of  human 
conduct. 

Upon  that  supposition,  it  would  neither 
be  a sufficiently  plain  rule  of  conduct,  nor 
would  it  raise  the  human  character  to  that 
degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable, 
nor  would  it  yield  so  much  real  happiness 
as  when  it  is  joined  wiili  another  rational 
principle  of  action— to  wit,  a disinterested 
regard  to  duty. 

/’irjif,  I apprehend  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  can  never  attain  such  extensive 
view's  of  human  life,  and  so  correct  a judg- 
ment of  good  and  ill,  as  the  riirht  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  requires. 

The  authority  of  the  poet  before  quoted,* 
is  of  weight  ill  this  point.  **  Fauci  dignus- 
cere*  possunt  vera  bona,  remoti  erroris 
nebula.**  The  ignorance  of  tlie  bulk  of 
mankind  concurs  with  the  strength  of  their 
passions  to  lead  them  into  error  iu  this  :aost 
imporiant  (Hiint. 

Every  man,  in  his  calm  moments,  wishes 
to  know  what  is  best  for  him  on  tlie  wliub;, 
and  to  do  iU  But  the  difficulty  of  discover- 
ing it  clearly,  amidst  sucli  variety  of  opinions 
and  the  importunity  of  present  desires, 
tempt  men  to  give  over  the  search,  and  to 
yield  to  the  present  inclination.  [222  j 

Though  piiilosophent  and  moralists  have 
taken  much  laudable  pains  to  correct  the 
errors  of  mankind  in  this  great  point,  their 
instructions  are  known  to  few ; they  have 
little  influence  upon  the  greater  part  of 
tliose  to  whom  they  are  known,  and  some- 
times little  even  upon  the  philosopher 
himself. 

Speculative  discoveries  gradually  spread 
from  the  knowing  to  the  ignorant,  and  dif- 
fuse themselves  over  all ; so  that,  with  re- 
gard to  them,  the  world,  it  may  l>e  hoped, 
will  still  lie  growing  wiser.  But  the  errors 
of  men,  with  regard  to  w liat  is  truly  good 
or  ill,  after  being  discovered  and  refuted  in 
every  age,  arc  still  prevalent. 

Men  stand  in  need  of  u sharper  monitor 
to  their  duty  than  a dubious  view  of  distant 
good.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  a 
present  sense  of  duty  has,  iu  many  cases, 
a stronger  influence  than  the  apprehension 
of  distant  good  would  have  of  itself.  Ami 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  a sense  of  guilt 
and  demerit  is  a more  pungent  reprover 
« Juvenal.— H. 
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than  the  hare  apprehension  of  having  mis- 
taken our  true  interest. 

The  brave  soldier,  in  exposing  himself  to 
danger  and  death,  is  aidmated,  not  by  u 
cold  computation  of  the  p)od  and  the  ill,  but 
by  a noble  and  elevated  sense  of  military 
duty. 

A philosopher  shews,  by  a copious  and 
just  induction,  what  is  our  real  good,  and 
what  our  ill.  But  this  kind  of  reasoning  is 
not  easily  apprehended  by  the  bulk  of  men- 
It  has  too  little  force  upon  their  minds  to 
resist  the  sophistry  of  the  passions.  They 
are  apt  to  think  that,  if  such  rules  be  good 
in  the  general,  they  may  admit  of  particu- 
lar exceptions,  and  that  what  is  good  for 
the  greater  part,  may,  to  some  persons,  on 
account  of  particular  circumstances,  be  ill. 

Thus,  I apprehend,  that,  if  we  had  no 
plainer  rule  to  direct  our  conduct  in  life 
than  a regard  to  our  greatest  good,  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  would  be  fatally 
misled,  even  by  ignorance  of  the  road  to  it. 
[2>3J 

Secon<i/t/,  Though  a steady  pursuit  of  our 
own  real  good  may,  in  an  enlightened  mind, 
produce  a kind  of  virtue  which  is  entitled 
to  some  degree  of  approbation,  yet  it  can 
never  produce  the  noblest  kind  of  virtue 
which  claims  our  highest  love  and  esteem. 

We  account  him  a wise  man  who  is  wise 
for  himself ; and,  if  he  prosecutes  tins  end 
through  difKculties  and  temptations  that  lie 
in  his  way,  his  character  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  man  who,  having  the  same  end 
in  view,  is  continually  starting  out  of  the 
road  to  it  from  an  attachment  to  his  appe- 
tites and  passions,  and  doing  every  day 
what  he  knows  he  shall  heartily  repent. 

Yet,  after  all,  this  wise  man,  whose 
thoughts  and  cares  are  all  centred  ulti- 
mately in  himself,  who  indulges  even  his 
social  affections  only  with  a view  to  his  own 
good,  is  not  the  man  whom  we  cordially  love 
and  esteem. 

Like  a cunning  merchant,  he  carries  his 
goods  to  the  best  market,  and  watches  every 
opportunity  of  putting  them  off'  to  the  best 
account.  He  does  well  and  wisely.  But 
it  is  for  himself.  We  owe  him  nothing  upon 
this  account.  Even  when  he  does  good  to 
others,  he  means  only  to  serve  himself;  and, 
therefore,  has  no  just  claim  to  their  grati- 
tude or  affection. 

This  surely,  if  it  be  virtue,  is  not  the 
noblest  kind,  but  a low  and  mercenary  spe- 
cies of  it.  It  can  neither  give  a noble  ele- 
vation to  the  mind  that  possesses  it,  nor 
attract  the  esteem  and  love  of  others.  [224  ] 

Our  cordial  love  and  esteem  is  due  only 
to  the  man  whose  soul  is  not  contracted 
within  itself,  but  embraces  a more  exten- 
sive object : who  loves  virtue,  not  for  her 
dowry  only,  but  for  her  own  sake : whose 
benevolence  is  not  selffsh,  but  generous  and 
[293-245] 


disinterested  : who,  forgetful  of  himself,  has 
the  common  good  at  h«  art,  not  as  the  means 
only,  but  as  the  end : who  abhors  what  is 
base,  though  he  were  to  be  a gainer  by  it ; 
and  loves  that  which  is  right,  although  he 
should  suffer  hy  it. 

Such  a man  we  esteem  the  perfect  man, 
compared  with  whom  he  who  has  no  other 
aim  but  good  to  himself  is  a mean  and  des- 
picable character. 

Disinterested  goodness  and  rectitude  is 
the  glory  of  the  Divine  Nature,  without 
which  he  might  be  an  object  of  fear  or  hope, 
liut  not  of  true  devotion.  And  it  is  the 
image  of  this  divine  attribute  in  the  human 
character  that  is  the  glory  of  man. 

To  serve  God  and  ^ useful  to  mankind, 
without  any  concern  about  our  own  good 
and  happiness,'  is,  I believe,  beyond  the 
pitch  of  human  nature.  But  to  serve  God 
and  be  useful  to  men,  merely  to  obtain 
good  to  ourselves,  or  to  avoid  ill,  is  servility, 
and  not  that  liberal  service  which  true  de- 
votion and  real  virtue  require. 

Thiri/ly,  Though  one  might  be  apt  to 
think  that  he  has  the  best  chance  for  hap- 
piness who  has  no  other  end  of  his  deliber- 
ate actions  but  his  own  good,  yet  a little 
consideration  may  satisfy  us  of  the  con- 
trary. 

A concern  for  our  own  good  is  not  a prin- 
ciple that,  of  itself,  gives  any  enjoyment. 
On  the  contrary,  it  b apt  to  fill  the  mind 
with  fear,  and  care,  and  anxiety.  And 
these  concomitants  of  this  principle  often 
give  pain  and  uneasiness,  that  overbalance 
the  good  they  have  in  view.  [225] 

We  may  hero  compare,  in  point  of  pre- 
sent happiness,  two  imaginary  characters  : 
The  first,  of  the  man  who  has  no  other  ulti- 
mate end  of  his  deliberate  actions  but  his 
own  good ; and  who  has  no  regard  to  virtue 
or  duty,  but  as  the  means  to  that  end. 
The  second  character  is  that  of  the  man 
who  is  not  indiflferent  with  regard  to  his 
own  good,  but  has  another  ultimate  end 
perfectly  consistent  with  it — to  wit,  a dis- 
interested love  of  virtue,  for  its  own  sake, 
or  a regard  to  duty  as  an  end. 

(’omparing  these  two  characters  in  point 
of  happiness,  that  we  may  give  all  possible 
advantage  to  the  selfish  principle,  we  shall 
suppose  the  man  who  b actuated  solely  by 
it,  to  be  so  far  enlightened  as  to  see  it  hb 
int<^rest  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly  in  the  world,  and  that  he  follows  the 
same  course  of  conduct  from  the  motive  of 
hb  own  good  only,  which  the  other  does, 
in  a great  measure,  or  in  some  measure, 
from  a sense  of  duty  and  rectitude 

We  put  the  case  so  as  that  the  difference 
between  these  two  persons  may  be,  not  in 
what  they  do,  but  in  the  motive  fretn  which 
they  do  it ; and,  I think,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  who  acts  from  the  noblest 
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and  most  generous  motive,  will  have  most 
liamiiuess  in  his  conduct 

The  one  labours  only  for  hire,  without 
any  love  to  the  work.  The  other  loves  the 
work,  and  thinks  it  the  noblest  and  most 
honourable  ho  can  bo  employed  in.  To 
the  first,  the  mortification  and  self>denuil 
which  the  course  of  virtue  requires,  is  a 
grievous  task,  which  be  submits  to  only 
through  necessity.  To  the  other  it  is  vic<> 
tory  and  triumph,  in  the  most  honourable 
warfare.  [226] 

It  ought  farther  to  be  considered Tliat 

nlthough  wise  men  have  concluded  that 
virtue  is  the  only  road  to  happiness,  this 
conclusion  is  founded  chieHy  upon  the 
natural  respect  men  have  fur  virtue,  and 
the  good  or  happiness  that  is  intrinsic  to  it 
and  arises  from  the  love  of  it.  If  we  sup- 
pose a man,  as  wc  now  do,  altogether  des- 
titute of  this  principle,  who  considered 
virtue  only  as  the  means  to  another  end, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  would 
ever  take  it  to  be  the  road  to  happiness, 
but  would  wander  for  ever  seeking  this 
object,  where  it  is  not  to  be  found. 

The  road  of  duty  is  so  plain  that  the 
man  who  seeks  it  with  an  upright  heart 
cannot  greatly  err  from  it-  But  the  road 
to  happiness,  if  that  be  supposed  the  only 
end  our  nature  leads  us  to  pursue,  would 
be  found  dark  and  intricate,  lull  of  snares 
and  dangers,  and  therefore  not  to  be  trodden 
without  fear,  and  care,  and  perplexity. 

Tlie  happy  man,  therefore,  is  not  he 
whose  happiness  is  his  only  care,  but  he 
who,  with  perfect  resignation,  leaves  the 
care  of  his  happiness  to  him  who  made 
him,  while  he  pursues  with  ardour  the  road 
of  h s duty. 

This  gives  an  elevation  to  his  mind, 
which  is  real  happiness.  Instead  of  care, 
and  fear,  and  anxiety,  and  disappointment, 
it  brings  joy  and  triumph.  It  gives  a relish 
to  every  good  we  enjoy,  and  brings  good 
out  of  evil. 

And  us  no  man  can  be  indifferent  about 
his  happiness,  the  good  man  has  the  con- 
solation to  know  that  he  consults  his  liap- 
piness  most  effectually  when,  without  any 
ainful  anxiety  about  future  events,  be  does 
is  duty. 

Thus,  I think,  it  appears — That,  although 
a regard  to  our  good  upon  tlie  whole,  be  a 
rational  principle  in  man,  yet  if  it  be  sup- 
posed the  only  reguUting  principle  of  our 
conduct,  it  wrould  be  a more  uncertain  rule, 
it  would  give  far  less  perfection  to  the 
human  character,  and  far  less  happiness, 
than  when  joined  w ith  another  rational  prin* 
eiple — to  wit,  a regard  to  duty.  [227] 


CHAPTER  V. 

or  TUB  NOTION  OF  OrTY,  RBCTITUDB,  MORAL 
OBLIUATION. 

A BRING  endowed  with  the  animal  prin- 
ciples of  action  only,  may  be  capable  of 
being  trained  to  certain  purposes  by  dis- 
cipline, as  we  see  many  brute-animals  are, 
but  would  be  altogether  incapable  of  being 
governed  by  law. 

The  subject  of  law  must  have  the  con- 
ception of  a general  rule  of  conduct,  which, 
without  some  degree  of  reason,  he  cannot 
have.  He  must  likewise  liave  a sufiicienC 
iitduccmeut  to  obey  the  law,  even  when  his 
strongest  animal  detdres  draw  him  the  con- 
trary way. 

This  inducement  may  be  a sense  of  ia- 
le/est,  or  a sense  of  du/y,  or  both  concur- 
ring. 

These  are  the  only  principles  I am  able 
to  conceive,  wliich  can  reasonably  induce  a 
man  to  regulate  all  his  actions  according  to 
a certain  general  rule  or  law.  They  may 
therefore  be  justly  called  the  ra/ton»/  prin- 
ciples of  action,  since  they  can  have  no 
place  but  in  a being  endowed  with  reason, 
and  since  it  is  by  them  only  that  man  is 
capable  either  of  political  or  of  moral  go- 
vernment. 

Without  them  human  life  would  be  like 
a ship  at  sea  without  hands,  left  to  be 
carried  by  winds  and  tides  as  they  happen. 
It  belongs  to  the  rational  part  ot  our  nature 
to  intend  a certain  pert,  as  the  end  of  the 
voyage  of  life  ; to  take  the  advantage  of 
winds  and  tides  when  they  are  favonrublc, 
and  to  bear  up  against  them  when  they  are 
uufavourable.  [228] 

A sense  of  interest  may  induce  us  to  do 
this,  when  a suitable  reward  is  set  before 
us.  But  there  is  a nobler  principle  in  the 
constitution  of  man,  which,  in  many  rases, 
gives  a clearer  and  mure  certain  rule  of 
conduct,  than  a regard  merely  to  interest 
would  give,  and  a principle,  without  which 
man  would  not  be  a moral  agent. 

A man  is  pnident  when  he  consults  his 
real  interest ; but  he  cannot  be  virtuous,  if 
he  has  no  regard  to  duty. 

I proceed  now  to  consider  this  regard 
to  Duty  as  a rational  principle  of  action 
in  man,  and  as  that  principle  alone  by 
which  be  is  capable  either  of  virtue  or 
vice. 

1 shall  first  offer  s^tme  observations  with 
regard  to  the  general  notion  ani 

ii9  co7itraryy  or  o/ right  and  wrong  in  /,'jmnn 
condui'ty  and  then  cousider,  how  tte  come  fo 
judge  and  determine  certain  ihingn  in  Au- 
mnn  conduct  to  be  rights  and  others  to  be 
wrong. 

With  regard  to  the  notion  or  comeeption 
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of  Duty,  I take  it  to  be  too  simple  to  admit 
of  a logical  definition. 

We  can  define  it  only  by  synonymous 
^»urdB  or  phrases,  or  by  its  properties  and 
necessary  concomitants,  as  when  we  say 
that  it  is  lehal  we  owjht  to  tio — what  fair 

and  Aonr>l — what  i$  upjTtwnhh — what  evoy 
wan  prufeMs  to  be  the  rule  of  hit  conduct — 
what  all  men  pruiAr—and,  what  lain  itself 
laudahlCy  tbouph  no  man  should  praise  it. 

I observe,  in  the  next  place,  That  the 
notion  of  duty  cannot  be  resolved  into  that 
of  interest,  or  wlmt  is  roost  for  our  happi- 
ness, [229] 

Every  iiuiii  may  be  satisfied  of  this  who 
attends  to  his  own  conceptions,  and  the 
language  of  all  mankind  shews  it.  When 
1 say,  This  is  roy  interest,  I mean  one  thing ; 
when  I say.  It  is  tny  duty,  1 mean  another 
thing.  And,  though  the  same  course  of 
action,  when  rightly  understood,  may  be 
both  my  duty  and  my  interest,  the  concept 
lions  are  very  different.  Both  are  reason- 
able motives  to  action,  but  quite  distinct  in 
their  nature. 

1 presume  it  will  be  granted,  that,  in  every 
man  of  real  worth,  there  is  a principle  of 
honour,  a regard  to  w hat  is  honourable  or 
dishonourable,  very  distinct  from  a regard 
to  his  interest  It  is  folly  in  a man  to  dis- 
regard his  iuterest,  but  to  do  what  is  dis- 
honourable, is  badness.  The  first  may 
move  our  pity,  or,  in  some  cases,  our  con- 
tempt ; but  the  last  provokes  our  indigna- 
tion. 

As  these  two  principles  are  different  in 
their  nature,  and  not  resolvable  into  one, 
so  the  principle  of  honour  is  evidently  supe- 
nor  in  dignity  to  that  of  interest. 

Ko  man  would  allow  him  to  be  a man  of 
honour  who  should  plead  his  interest  to 
justify  what  he  acknowledged  to  be  dis- 
honourable; but  to  sacrifice  interest  to 
honour  never  costs  a blush. 

It  likewise  will  be  allowed  by  every  roan 
of  honour,  that  this  principle  is  not  to  be 
resolved  into  a regard  to  our  reputation 
among  men,  otherwise  the  man  of  honour 
would  not  deserve  to  be  trusted  in  the  dark- 
He  would  have  no  aversion  to  lie,  or.eheat, 
or  play  the  coward,  when  he  had  no  dread 
of  being  discovered.  [230] 

I take  it  for  grante<l,  therefore,  that  every 
man  of  real  honour  feels  an  abhorrence  of 
certain  actions,  because  they  are  in  them- 
selves base,  and  feels  an  obligation  to  cer- 
tain other  actions,  because  they  are  in  them- 
selves what  honour  requires,  and  this  in- 
dependently of  any  consideration  of  interest 
or  reputation. 

This  is  an  immediate  moral  obligation. 
Tills  principle  of  honour,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  men  who  pretend  to  character, 
is  only  another  name  for  what  we  call  a 
regard  to  dutv,  to  rectitude,  to  propriety  of 
[299-S31] 


conduct.*  It  is  a moral  obligation  which 
obliges  a man  to  do  certain  things  because 
they  are  right,  and  not  to  do  other  things 
because  they  are  wrong. 

Ask  the  man  of  honour  why  he  thinks 
himself  obliged  to  pay  a debt  of  honour  ? 
The  very  question  shocks  him.  To  sup- 
pose that  he  needs  any  other  inducement  to 
do  it  but  the  principle  of  honour,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  ho  has  no  honour,  no  worth,  and 
deserves  no  esteem. 

There  is,  therefore,  a principle  in  man, 
which,  when  he  acts  according  to  it,  gives 
him  a consciousness  of  worth,  and,  when  he 
acts  contrary  to  it,  a sense  of  demerit. 

From  the  varieties  of  education,  of  fashion, 
of  prejudices,  and  of  habits,  men  may  dif- 
fer much  in  opinion  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent of  this  principle,  and  of  what  it  com- 
mands and  forbids  ; but  the  notion  of  it,  as 
far  as  it  is  carried,  is  the  same  in  all.  It 
is  tliat  which  gives  a roan  real  worth,  and 
is  the  object  of  mural  approbation.  [231] 

Men  of  rank  call  it  htmoury  and  too  often 
confine  it  to  certain  virtues  that  are  thought 
most  essential  to  their  rank  The  vulgar 
call  it  konestff^  probittfy  virtuCy  conscience. 
Philosophers  have  given  it  the  names  of 
the  moral  sensey  the  moral  fucuUyy  rectitude. 

The  universality  of  this  principle  in  men 
that  are  grown  up  to  years  of  understand- 
ing and  reflection,  is  evident.  The  words 
that  express  it,  the  names  of  the  virtues 
which  it  commands,  and  of  the  vices  which 
it  forbids,  the  and  ouyht  not  which 

express  its  dictates,  make  an  essential  part 
of  every  language.  The  natural  alfections 
of  respect  to  worthy  characters,  of  resent- 
ment of  injuries,  of  gratitude  for  favours, 
of  indignation  against  the  worthless,  are 
I parts  of  the  human  constitution  which  sup- 
I pose  a right  and  a wrong  in  conduct.  Many 
I transactions  that  are  found  nece«-sary  in 
i the  rudest  societies  go  upon  the  same  sup- 
position. In  all  testimony,  in  all  promises, 
and  in  all  contracts,  there  is  necessarily  im- 
plied a moral  obligation  on  one  party,  and 
a trust  in  the  otJier,  grounded  upon  this 
obligation. 

The  variety  of  opinions  among  men  in 
points  of  morality,  is  not  greater,  but,  ns  I 
apprehend,  much  less  than  in  speculative 
points;  and  this  variety  is  as  easily  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  common  causes  of 
error,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ; so 
that  it  is  not  more  evident,  that  there  is  a 
real  distinction  between  true  and  false,  in 
matters  of  speculation,  than  that  there  is  a 
real  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  in 
human  conduct. 

Mr  IIume*8  authority,  if  there  were  any 
need  of  it,  is  of  weight  in  this  matter,  be- 

* ThU  would  be  true  were  the  term  Honour  ueed 
in  EngiUh  in  the  Mune  Utitude  m the  Latin  term 
//ofwrtwm.— H. 
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CAUse  he  was  nut  wont  to  go  rashly  into 
vulgar  opinions. 

“ Those,**  says  he,  “ who  have  denied 
the  reality  of  moral  distinctions,  may  he 
ranked  among  the  disingenuous  disputanta’* 
(who  really  do  not  believe  the  opinions  they 
defend,  but  engage  in  the  controversy,  from 
atrectati<in,  from  a spirit  of  op^M^sitiou,  or 
from  a desire  of  shewing  wit  ami  ingenuity 
superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind) ; **  nor  is  it 
conceivable,  that  any  hunnin  creature  could 
ever  seriously  believe  that  all  characters 
and  actimis  were  alike  entitled  to  the  regard 
ami  affection  t>f  every  one.  [232] 

Let  a man's  insensibility  he  over  so 
great,  he  must  often  he  touclied  with  the 
images  of  RKiiiT  and  WRONG  ; and  let  his  pro* 
judices  heever  so  obstinate,  he  must  observe 
tliat  others  are  susceptible  of  like  impres- 
sions. The  only  way,  therefore,  of  con- 
vincing an  antagonist  of  this  kind,  is  to  leave 
him  to  himself  For,  hmling  that  nobotly 
keeps  up  the  controversy  with  him,  it  is 
probable  lie  will  at  last,  of  himself,  from 
mere  wcarint>A8,  ooine  over  to  the  side  of 
common  sense  and  reason.**  [Princi^*  kJ 
Marais^  § 1.] 

What  we  call  right  and  hanourahJe  in 
human  conduct,  was,  by  the<ancient<s  called 
honf%tumy  [*«>.«*  «>>«(ti«»,and 

; of  which  Tally  says,  **  Quod  verc 
dicimus,  etiamsi  a nullo  luudetur,  uatura 
esse  laudabile.**  \_De  Offiiuisy  L.  I.  c.  iv. ] 
All  tiic  ancient  sects,  except  the  Epi- 
cureans, distinguishetl  the  houestum  from 
the  as  we  dUtinguish  what  is  a roau's 
duty  from  what  is  his  interest. 

The  word  offi>:iumy  extciidctl  both 

to  the  hon‘'stnm  UT\^  the  uttU:  so  that  every 
reasonable  action,  proceeding  cither  from  a 
sense  of  duty  or  a sense  of  interest,  was 
called  offirium,*  It  is  defined  by  Cicero  to 
be— Id  quoil  cur  faclnm  sit  ratio  proba- 
bills  reddi  jKitest.**+  We  commonly  render 
It  by  the  word  dufy^  but  it  is  more  extensive ; 
for  the  word  dnly^  in  the  EngUsih  language, 

1 think,  is  commonly  applied  only  to  what 
the  ancients  called  hone.s  um.^  Cicero,  and 
Puncctius  before  him,  treating  of  offices, 
first  point  out  those  that  are  grounder)  upon 
the  hnnestum^  and  next  those  that  are 
grounded  upon  the  utd»\ 

The  most  ancient  philosophical  system 
concerning  the  principles  of  action  in  the 
human  mind,  and,  1 think,  the  most  agree- 
able to  nature,  is  that  which  wo  find  in 
some  fragments  of  the  ancient  Pythagn- 

• 'Fhe  Stole*  difid'd  (qfficium}  into 

(recU  /aftum—<A$olutum,  sivf  p<rfrc- 
turn,  i^ciumf,  and  fu#«»  fcommuM,  rirt 

mfttium,  ofKciHm.}—  H. 

t 'niUdcfiiiition  doe*  not  a|>plj  tox«9^«»*  or 
rium,  in  general,  hut  onijrto  oJFciutr 

enmmune.  See  Cicero  Df  L.  I.  «.  iii.  -II. 

t That  la,  It  i»  limited  tn  the  nr  /erdt 

turn  11. 


I rcans,*  and  winch  is  adopted  by  Plato,  and 
j explained  in  some  of  his  dialogues-  [233] 

! According  to  this  system,  there  is  a lead- 
ing principle  in  the  soul,  which,  like  the 
supremo  power  in  a commonw*ea)th,  has 
authority  and  right  to  govern.  This  lead- 
ing principle  lliey  called  Reason.  It  is  that 
which  dbitinguishes  njen  that  are  adult  from 
brutes,  idiots,  and  infants.  'I'lie  inferior 
principles,  which  are  under  the  authority  of 
the  leading  principle,  are  our  passions  ami 
appetites,  which  we  have  in  common  with 
the  brutes. 

Cicero  adopts  this  system,  and  expresses 
it  well  in  few  words.  “ Duplex  enim  esl 
vis  animonim  atque  naturs^  Una  pars  in 
appetitu  posita  est,  quae  cst  gra?ce, 
qute  hoininem  hue  et  illuc  rapit ; altera  in 
rationo,  quae  docet,  et  expbnat  quid  facien- 
dum fugiendunive  sib  Ita  fit  ut  ratio 
prmsit  uppetitua  obleiiipe»^;t,**— [Z>«  Qfi. 
ciiv,  L.  1.  c.  2/1.] 

This  division  of  o ir  active  principles  can 
hardly,  indeed,  be  accounted  a discovery  of 
pliilosophy,  because  it  has  been  common  t<> 
the  unlearned  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and 
seems  to  be  dictated  by  the  coinuion  sense 
of  mankind. 

What  I would  now  observe  concerning 
this  common  division  of  our  active  poweia, 
is,  that  the  leading  princi|)le,  which  i'i  called 
Jit'osonf  coinprelieiids  both  a regard  to  what 
is  right  and  honourable,  and  a regard  to 
our  happiness  upon  the  whole. 

Although  these  be  really  two  distinct 
principles  of  action,  it  is  rery  natural  to 
comprclieiid  tlunn  under  one  name,  because 
both  are  leading  principles,  both  suppose 
tlie  use  of  Reason,  and,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, both  lead  to  the  same  cotin-e  ot  life. 
1 hey  arc  like  two  fountains,  wliose  streams 
unite  and  run  in  the  same  channel. 

When  a man,  on  one  occasion,  commits 
his  real  liappiness  in  things  not  inconsistent 
with  his  duty,  though  in  opposition  to  the 
solicitation  of  appetite  or  passion ; and 
when,  on  another  occasion,  without  any 
sclhsh  consideration,  lie  does  what  is  right 
and  honourable,  because  it  is  so — in  both 
these  cases,  he  acts  reasonably  ; every  man 
approves  of  his  conduct,  and  calls  it  reason- 
able, or  according  to  reason.  [234] 

So  that,  when  we  speak  of  rcas**n  as  a 
principle  of  action  in  man,  it  includes  a re- 
ganl  both  to  the  hows/i/m  and  to  the  utiit'. 
Both  arc  combined  under  one  name  ; and, 
nccordingly,  the  dictates  of  both,  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  wore  combined  under  the 
name  and  in  the  Greek  under 

If  WO  examine  the  abstract  notion  of 


* Which  >re,  however,  all  furious,  and  vntti-n 
long  ftub*4queiiily  to  Pislo.  The  moral  »>*(eni  of 
theoc  IragroenU  la  ako  principally  acci'mmniJaltYl  ro 
that  ol  Anatolic.— H. 
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Duty,  or  Moral  Obligation,  it  appears  to  be  | 
neither  any  real  quality  of  the  action  con«  i 
sidered  by  itself,  nor  of  the  agent  cun« 
sidered  without  respect  to  the  action,  hut  a 
certain  relation  between  the  one  and  the 
other. 

When  we  say  a man  ou;;ht  to  do  such  a 
thing,  the  oug'tl^  which  expresses  the  moral 
obligation,  has  a re.‘<pect,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  person  who  ought ; and,  on  the  other, 
to  the  action  which  he  ought  to  do.  Those 
two  correlates  are  essential  to  every  moral 
obligation  ; take  away  cither,  and  it  has  no 
exUtence.  So  that,  if  we  seek  the  place  of 
moral  obligation  among  the  categories,  it 
belongs  to  the  category  of  relttiun.* 

There  are  many  relations  of  things,  of 
which  we  have  the  most  distinct  conception, 
without  being  able  to  detine  them  logically. 
Equality  and  proportion  are  relations  be- 
tween quantities,  which  every  man  under- 
stands, but  no  man  can  define. 

Moral  obligation  is  a rehttion  of  its  own 
kind,  which  every  man  understands,  but  is, 
)>crhaps,  too  simple  to  admit  of  logical  de- 
finition. Like  all  other  relations,  it  maybe 
changed  or  annihilated  by  a change  in  any 
of  the  two  related  thingi.~I  mean  the  agent 
or  the  action.  [21io] 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  to  point 
out  briefly  the  circumstances,  both  in  the 
action  and  in  the  agent,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  Constitute  moral  obligation.  The 
universal  agreement  of  men  in  these,  shews 
that  they  have  one  and  the  same  notion  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  action,  it  must  be  a 
voluntary  action,  or  prestation  of  the  |>er- 
son  obliged,  and  not  of  auother.  There 
can  be  no  moral  obligation  upon  a man  to 
be  six  feet  high.  Nor  can  1 be  under  a 
moral  obligation  that  another  person  should 
do  such  a thing.  His  actions  must  be  im- 
puted to  himself,  and  mine  only  to  me, 
either  fur  praise  or  blame. 

1 need  hardly  mention,  that  a person  can 
be  under  a moral  obligation,  only  to  things 
within  the  sphere  of  his  natural  power. 

As  to  tlie  party  obliged,  it  is  evident 
there  can  be  no  moral  obligation  upon  an 
inanimate  thing.  To  speak  of  moral  obli- 
gation upon  a stone  or  a tree  is  ridiculous, 
because  it  contradicts  every  man's  notion 
of  moral  obligation. 

The  person  obliged  must  have  under- 
standing and  will,  and  Humo  degree  of  active 
power.  He  must  not  only  have  the  natural 
faculty  of  understanding,  but  the  means  of 
knowing  his  obligation.  An  invincible 
ignoranceofthis  destroys  all  moral  nliligation-  I 

The  opinion  of  the  agent  in  doing  the 


* Theancienti  rightly  fou»«leJ  or  ho>*f$tum 

on  the  or  ((rroruM ; ihel  U,  thrv  coneidered  an 
ad  ion  to  be  virtuou*  which  wa»  perfonned  in  har. 
niony  with  the  ri  laliona  nere»>ary  and  accidental  of 
(be  afent^H. 
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action  gives  it  its  luonil  denomination.  If 
he  does  a materially  good  action,  without 
any  belief  of  its  being  good,  but  from  st.*me 
other  principle,  it  is  no  good  action  in  him. 
And  if  he  <loes  it  with  the  belief  of  its  being 
ill,  it  is  ill  in  him.  [23f>] 

Thus,  if  a man  should  give  to  Ills  neigh- 
l)our  a (Mition  which  ho  really  believes  will 
p<iison  him,  but  which,  in  the  event,  proves 
saluUvry,  and  does  much  good ; in  moral 
estimation,  he  is  a poisoner,  and  not  a bene- 
factor. 

Those  qualifications  of  the  action  and  of 
tlie  agent,  in  moral  obligation,  arc  self- 
evident  ; and  the  agreement  of  all  men  in 
them  shews  that  all  men  have  the  same 
notion,  and  a distinct  notion  of  moral  obli- 
gation. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  SENSE  OF  Dt’TV. 

We  are  next  to  consider,  how  we  leant 
to  judge  and  detennine,  tiiat  this  is  right, 
and  that  is  wrong. 

The  abstract  notion  of  moral  good  and 
ill  would  bo  of  no  use  to  direct  our  life,  if 
we  h.id  not  the  |>ower  of  applying  it  to  par- 
ticular actions,  and  determining  what  is 
morally  good,  and  what  is  momlly  ill. 

Some  philosophers,  with  whom  I agree, 
ascribe  tins  to  an  original  power  or  faculty 
in  man,  which  they  call  tlic  M'lrni  .>VoaF, 
the  Moral Fai  ultyyVonMArnrf.  Othersthink 
that  our  moral  sentiments  may  l>e  account- 
ed for  without  supposing  any  original  sense 
or  faculty  appn>priated  to  that  purpose,  and 
go  into  very  different  systems  to  account 
for  them. 

I am  not,  at  present,  to  take  any  notice 
of  those  systems,  because  the  opinion  first 
mentioned  seems  to  me  to  be  the  truth  ; to 
wit,  That,  by  an  original  power  of  the  mind, 
when  w*e  come  to  years  of  understanding 
and  reflection,  we  not  only  have  the  notions 
of  right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  but  perceive 
certain  things  to  be  right,  and  others  to  be 
wrong.  [2:i7] 

The  name  of  the  Moral  Semr^  though 
more  frequently  given  Conscience  since 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  I>r  Hutcheson  wrote, 
is  not  new.  The  ten^un  ricti  et  is 

a phrase  not  unfrequent  among  the  ancients ; 
neither  is  the  .trrue  of  among  us. 

It  has  got  this  name  of  tensfj  no  doubt, 
from  some  analogy  which  it  is  conceived  to 
bear  to  the  external  senses.  And,  if  we 
have  just  notiuns  of  the  office  of  the  exter- 
nal senses,  the  analogy  is  very  evident,  and 
I see  no  reason  to  take  offence,  as  some 
have  done,  at  the  name  of  the  more/ 
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The  oflcDce  taken  at  this  name  seems  to 
be  owing  to  this,  That  philosophers  have 
degraded  the  senses  too  much,  and  deprived 
them  of  the  most  important  part  of  their 
office. 

We  are  taught,  that,  by  the  senses,  we 
have  only  certain  ideas  which  we  could  not 
have  otherwise.  They  are  representi'd  as 
powers  by  which  we  have  sensations  and 
ideas,  not  as  powers  by  which  we  jud)(e. 

This  notion  of  the  senses  I take  to  be 
very  lame,  and  to  contradict  what  natureand 
accurate  reflection  teacli  concerning  them. 

A man  who  has  totally  lost  the  sense  of 
seeing,  may  retain  very  distinct  notions  of 
the  various  colours  ; but  he  cannot  judge  of 
colours,  because  he  has  lost  the  sense  by 
which  alone  he  could  judge.  I3y  my  eyes 
I not  only  have  the  ideas  of  a square  and  a 
circle,  but  I perceive  this  surface  to  be  a 
square,  that  to  be  a circle.  [2361 

By  my  ear,  I not  only  have  the  idea  of 
sounds,  loud  and  soft,  acute  and  grave,  but 
I immediately  j>erceive  and  judge  this  sound 
to  be  loud,  that  to  l>e  soft,  this  to  be  acute, 
that  to  be  grave.  Two  or  more  synchron- 
ous sounds  1 perceive  to  be  concordant, 
others  to  be  discordant. 

Titese  are  judgments  of  the  senses.* 
They  have  always  been  called  and  accounted 
such,  by  those  whose  nunds  are  nut  tinc- 
tured by  philosophical  theories.  They  are 
the  immediate  testimony  of  nature  by  our 
senses ; and  we  are  so  constituted  by 
nature,  that  we  must  receive  their  testi- 
mony, fur  no  other  reason  but  because  it  is 
given  by  our  senses. 

In  vain  do  sceptics  endeavour  to  over* 
turn  this  evidence  by  metaphysical  reason- 
ing. Though  we  should  not  be  able  to 
answer  their  arguments,  we  believe  our 
senses  still,  and  rest  our  most  important 
Concerns  u(K>n  their  testimony. 

If  this  be  a just  notion  of  our  external 
senses,  as  I conceive  it  is,  our  moral  faculty 
may,  I think,  without  impropriety,  be  called 
the  A/ota/  Sm»e. 

In  its  dignity  it  is,  without  doubt,  farsu- 
j>erior  to  every  other  power  of  the  mind ; 
hut  there  is  this  analogy  between  it  and  the 
external  senses,  That,  as  by  them  we  have 
not  only  the  original  conceptions  of  the 
various  quaht:cs  of  bodies,  but  the  original 
judgment  that  this  body  has  such  a quality, 
that  such  another;  so  by  our  moral  faculty, 
we  have  both  the  original  conceptions  of 


* Rather,  iheie  are  judgment*,  of  which  the  nuUt. 
rfola  unit  the  rofidt/icm  are  afforded  bjr  aenae.  It  ta, 
no  d«ub(,  trtie  that  there  can  be  nn  aemitlve  prrcep> 
tlf.n  »ith«»ut  jud|{ment.  I ei-au»e  there  c.»n,  in  tart,  ^ 
no  mn*cK)ua>  ew  Without  juclKmeni.  I ul  it  it  not 
more  re-<aonati  e to  kieiititji  •enae  with  judgment,  be. 
raute  itie  tnriner  cannot  exut  without  an  act  of 
the  latter,  than  it  wmikJ  be  to  tdenitfjr  the  >idea 
and  aiiglr*  of  a tnaihem.ii  leal  Agute,  becauat*  tid«*a 
and  anglea  cannot  exiat  a|Mit  from  vcb  oitier.— H. 


right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  of  mer*t  and 
demerit,  and  the  original  judgments  that 
this  conduct  is  right,  that  is  wrong ; that 
this  character  has  worth,  that  demerit 

The  testimony  of  our  moral  faculty,  like 
that  of  the  external  senses,  is  the  to-tiniony 
of  nature,  and  we  have  tlie  same  reason  to 
rely  upon  it.  [239] 

The  truths  immediately  testified  by  the  ex- 
ternal senses  arc  the  first  principles  from 
which  w e reason,  w ith  regard  to  the  material 
world,  and  from  which  all  our  knowlcslge 
of  it  is  deduced. 

The  truths  immediately  testified  by  cur 
moral  faculty,  are  the  first  principles  of  all 
moral  reasoning,  from  which  all  our  know- 
ledge of  our  duty  must  be  deduced. 

By  moral  reasoning,  1 understand  all 
reasoning  that  is  brought  to  prove  that  such 
conduct  is  right,  and  deserving  of  moral 
approbation  ; or  that  it  is  wrong  ; or  that  it 
is  indifferent,  and,  in  itself,  neither  morally 
good  nor  ill. 

1 think,  all  w*e  can  properly  call  moral 
judgments,  arc  reducible  to  one  or  other  of 
these,  as  all  human  actions,  considered  in 
a moral  view,  are  either  goody  or  bad,  or 
indlB'ereiit. 

I know  the  term  moral  reaiuming  is  often 
used  by  good  writers  in  a more  extensive 
sense  ; but,  as  the  reasoning  1 now  speak 
of  is  of  a peculiar  kind,  dn-tinct  from  all 
others,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  have  a dis- 
tinct name,  I take  the  lil^rty  to  limit  the 
name  of  moral  teasnrting  to  this  kind. 

Let  it  be  understood,  therefore,  that  in 
the  reasoning  1 call  morn/,  the  conclusion 
always  is,  That  something  in  the  conduct 
of  moral  agents  is  good  or  bad,  in  a greater 
or  a less  degree,  or  indifferent. 

Ail  reasoning  must  be  grounded  on  first 
principles.  I'his  holds  in  mural  reasoning, 
as  in  all  other  kinds.  Tin  re  must,  there- 
fore. be  in  morals,  as  in  all  other  sciences, 
first  or  self-evident  principles,  on  wliich  all 
moral  reoKoning  is  grounded,  and  on  which 
it  ultimately  rests.  From  such  self-evident 
principles,  conclusions  may  be  dmw-n  syn- 
thetically with  regard  to  the  moral  conduct 
of  life  ; and  particular  duties  or  virtues 
may  be  traced  back  to  such  principles,  ana- 
lytically. But,  without  such  principles,  wc 
can  no  more  establish  any  conclusion  in 
morals,  than  we  can  build  a castle  in  the 
air,  without  any  foundation.  [240] 

An  example  or  two  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this. 

It  is  a first  principle  in  morals,  That  we 
ought  nut  to  do  to  another  what  we  should 
think  wrong  to  be  done  to  us  in  like  cir- 
cumstances. If  a roan  is  not  capable  ol 
perceiving  this  in  his  cool  moments,  when 
he  reflects  seriously,  he  is  not  a moral 
agent,  nor  is  he  capable  of  being  convinced 
of  it  by  reasoning. 
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From  what  topic  can  you  reason  with 
iuch  a nian  ? You  may  poHsibly  convince 
him  by  reasoning,  that  it  is  bis  interest  to 
observe  this  rule ; but  this  is  not  to  convince 
him  that  it  is  bis  duty.  To  reason  about 
justice  with  a man  who  sees  nothing  to  be 
just  or  unjust,  or  about  benevolence  with 
a man  who  sees  nothing  in  benevolence 
preferable  to  malice,  is  like  reasoning  witli 
a blind  man  about  colour,  or  with  a deaf 
man  about  sound. 

It  is  a question  in  morals  that  admits  of 
reasoning,  Whether,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
a man  ought  to  have  only  one  wife  P 

We  reason  upon  this  question,  by  bal- 
ancing the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to 
the  family,  and  to  society  in  general,  that  are 
naturally  consequent  both  upon  monogamy 
and  polygamy.  And,  if  it  can  be  shewn 
that  the  advantages  are  greatly  upon  the 
side  of  monogamy,  we  think  the  point  is 
determined. 

But,  if  a man  does  not  perceive  that  he 
ouglit  to  regard  the  good  of  society,  and  the 
good  of  his  wife  and  children,  the  reasoning 
can  have  no  effect  upon  him,  because  he 
denies  the  first  principle  upon  which  it  is 
grounded. 

Supfiose,  again,  that  we  reason  fur  mono- 
gamy from  the  intention  of  nature,  dis- 
covered by  the  profKirtion  of  malts  and  of 
females  that  are  born— a proportion  which 
corresponds  perfectly  with  monogamy,  but 
by  no  means  with  polygamy — this  argu- 
ment can  have  no  weight  with  a man 
who  does  not  perceive  that  he  ought  to 
have  a regard  to  the  intention  of  nature. 
1241] 

Thus  we  shall  find  that  all  moral  reason- 
ings rest  upon  one  or  more  first  principles 
of  morals,  whose  truth  is  immediately  per- 
ceived without  reasoning,  by  all  men  come 
to  years  of  understanding. 

And  this  indeed  is  common  to  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge  that  deserves 
the  name  of  science.  There  must  be  first  , 
principles  proper  to  that  science,  by  which 
the  whole  superstructure  is  supported. 

The  first  principles  of  all  the  sciences, 
must  be  the  immediate  dictates  of  our  na- 
tural faculties ; nor  is  it  pos^ible  that  we 
should  have  any  other  evidence  of  their 
truth.  And  in  different  sciences  the  facul- 
ties which  dictate  their  first  principles  are 
very  different. 

Thus,  in  astronomy  and  in  optics,  in 
which  such  wonderful  discoveries  have  been  i 
made,  that  the  unlearned  can  hardly  be- 
lieve them  to  be  within  the  reach  of  human 
capacity,  the  first  principles  are  pluunome- 
na  attested  solely  by  that  little  organ  the 
liuman  eye.  If  we  disbelieve  its  report, 
(lie  whole  of  th«ise  two  noble  fabrics  of  sci- 
ence, falls  to  pieces  like  the  visions  of  the 
n>ght,  , 

[2+1  2t3] 


The  principles  of  music  all  depend  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  ear.  The  principles 
of  natural  philosophy,  upon  the  facts  at- 
tested by  the  senses.  The  priuciples  of 
mathematics,  upon  the  necessary  relations 
of  quantities  considered  abstractly — such 
as,  That  equal  quantities  added  to  equal 
quantities  make  equal  sums,  and  the  like  ; 
which  necessary  relations  are  immediately 
perceived  by  the  understanding.  [242] 

The  science  of  politics  borrows  its  prin- 
ciples from  what  we  know  by  experience  of 
the  character  and  conduct  of  man.  We 
consider  not  what  he  ought  to  be,  but  what 
he  is,  and  thence  conclude  what  part  he 
will  act  in  different  situations  and  circum- 
stances. From  such  principles  we  reason 
concerning  the  causes  and  effects  of  differ- 
ent forms  of  government,  laws,  customs, 
and  manners.  If  man  were  either  a more 
perfect  or  a more  imperfect,  a better  or  a 
worse,  creature  than  be  is,  politics  would 
be  a different  science  from  what  it  is. 

7'he  first  priuciples  of  morals  are  the  im- 
mediate dictates  of  the  moral  faculty.  They 
shew  us,  not  wlmt  man  is,  but  what  he 
ought  to  be.  Whatever  is  immediately 
perceived  to  be  just,  honest,  and  honour- 
able, in  human  conduct,  carries  moral  oh- 
ligation  along  with  it,  and  the  contrary  car- 
ries dement  and  blame ; and,  from  those 
moral  obligations  that  are  immediately  per- 
ceived, ah  other  moral  obligations  must  be 
deduced  by  reasoning. 

He  that  will  judge  of  the  colour  of  an 
object,  must  consult  his  eyes,  in  a good 
light,  when  there  is  no  medium  or  contigu- 
ous ubjecta  that  may  give  it  a false  tinge. 
But  in  vain  will  be  consult  every  other  fa- 
culty in  this  matter. 

In  like  manner,  he  that  will  judge  of  the 
first  principles  of  morals,  must  consult  his 
conscience,  or  moral  faculty,  when  he  is 
calm  and  dispassionate,  unbiassed  by  inter- 
est, affection,  or  fashion.  [243] 

As  we  rely  upon  the  clear  and  distinct 
testimony  of  our  es,  concerning  the  colou  rs 
and  figures  of  the  bodies  about  us,  we  have 
the  same  reason  to  rely  with  security  upon 
the  clear  and  unbiassed  testimony  of  our 
conscience,  with  regard  to  what  we  ought 
and  ought  not  to  do.  In  many  cases  mo- 
ral worth  and  demerit  are  discerned  no  1c>ks 
clearly  by  the  last  of  (hose  natural  faculties, 
than  figure  and  colour  by  the  first. 

The  faculties  which  nature  hath  given 
us,  are  the  only  engines  we  can  use  to  find 
out  the  truth.  We  cannot  indeed  prove 
that  those  faculties  are  not  fallacious,  un- 
less God  should  give  us  new  faculties  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  the  old.  But  we  are  bom 
under  a necessity  of  trusting  them. 

Everyman  in  his  senses  believes  his  eyes, 
his  ears,  and  bis  other  senses.  He  believes 
hia  conacioosneea  with  respect  to  his  own 
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IhoughU  anti  pur{M>se8 ; bis  memory,  with 
regard  to  what  U past;  hU  understanding, 
with  regard  to  abstract  relations  of  things  ; 
and  his  taste,  with  regard  to  what  is  elegant 
and  beautiful.  And  lie  has  the  same  rea* 
son,  and,  indeed,  is  under  the  same  neces- 
sity of  believing  tlie  clear  and  unbiassed 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  with  regard  to 
what  is  honourable  and  what  is  base. 

The  sum  of  wliat  has  been  said  in  this 
chapter  is,  That,  by  an  original  power  of 
the  mind,  which  we  call  cof*»c»<7ur,  or  the 
m ntl  Ja^'uity^  wc  have  the  conceptiouH  uf 
right  and  wrong  in  human  conduct,  of  merit 
and  demerit,  <»f  duty  and  moral  obligation, 
and  our  other  moral  conceptions  { and  that, 
by  the  same  faculty,  we  perceive  some  things 
in  human  conduct  to  1^  right,  and  others 
to  be  wrong ; that  the  first  principles  of 
morals  are  llie  dictates  of  this  faculty  ; and 
that  wc  liave  the  same  reason  to  rely  upon 
(hose  dictates,  as  upon  the  detenuinations 
of  our  senses,  or  of  our  other  natural  fa- 
culties.* [244] 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OP  MORAL  APPROBATION  AND 
mSAPPROBATION. 

Otr  moral  judgments  are  not  like  those 
we  form  in  sjieculaiive  matters,  dry  and 
uaxifiTeeting,  but,  from  their  nature,  are 
necessarily  accompanied  with  aHectiimsand 
feelings  ; which  we  are  now  to  consider. 

I t was  before  observed,  that  every  human 
action,  considered  in  a moral  view,  ap)>earB 
to  us,  good,  or  bad,  or  indiHereut.  W hen 
we  judge  the  action  to  be  indiflerent,  neither 
good  nor  bad,  though  this  be  a moral  judg* 
ment,  it  produces  no  afitxtioii  nor  feeling, 
any  nu»fe  than  our  judgments  iu  specula- 
tive matters. 

Hut  we  approve  of  good  actions,  and  dis- 
approve of  b.id ; and  this  approbation  and 
dimipprobation,  wlien  we  analyse  it,  ap- 
pears to  include,  not  only  a moral  judgment 
of  the  action,  but  some  affection,  favourable 
or  unfavourable,  towards  the  agent,  and 
some  feeling  in  ourselves. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  this,  Tliat 
moral  worth,  even  in  a stranger,  with  whom 
we  have  not  the  least  connection,  never 
fails  to  produce  some  degree  of  esteem  mixed 
with  gfx>d  w ill. 

The  esteem  which  we  have  for  a man  on 
account  of  his  mural  worth,  is  different 
from  that  wliich  is  grounded  upon  his  in- 
tellectual accomplLslimenta,  his  birth,  for- 
tune, and  connection  with  us. 


• rhi«  theory  It  viirtualljr  f»»e  »ame  m ttu'  whic  h 
mnr«ht*  tm  ihtrlh^vnce.  1 he  PracUeat  Rea. 

^fior  KantuikM  et*e<>ttai|y  diflhreiit  Irom  ibe;Ven>; 
bi-Mef,  Ihe  Moral  Fticuitf  of  Ketd  sud  Stewart.— H. 


Moral  worth,  when  it  is  not  set  off  by 
eminent  abilities  and  external  advantages, 
is  like  a diamond  in  the  mine,  which  is 
rougli  and  unpolished,  and  perhaps  crusted 
over  with  some  baser  material  that  takes 
away  its  lustre. 

But,  when  it  is  attended  with  these  ad- 
vantages, it  is  like  a diamond  cut,  polished, 
and  set  Then  its  lustre  attracts  every 
eye.  Yet  these  things,  which  add  so  much 
to  its  ap|K?aranee,  add  but  little  to  its  real 
value. 

We  must  farther  observe,  that  esteem 
and  iK'nevolent  regard,  not  only  accomp;uiy 
real  worth  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature, 
but  are  |M?rcoived  to  be  really  and  pruj»erly 
due  to  it ; and  that,  on  tlie  contrary,  uii- 
w-orihy  conduct  really  merits  dislike  and  in- 
dignation. 

There  is  no  judgment  of  the  heart  of  man 
I more  clear,  or  more  irresistible,  than  this, 
i That  esteem  and  r.  gard  are  really  due  to 
good  conduct,  and  the  contrary  to  base  and 
unworthy  conduct-  Nor  can  we  conceive  a 
greater  depravity  i«  the  heart  of  man,  than 
it  would  be  to  see  and  acknowledge  worth 
without  feeling  any  respect  to  it ; nr  to  see 
and  acknowledge  the  highest  worthlessness 
without  any  degree  of  dislike  and  iudigna- 
tion. 

Pile  esteem  that  is  due  to  wortliv  con- 
duct, is  not  lessened  wlien  a man  is  cpn- 
Bcious  of  it  in  himself.  Nor  can  he  help 
having  some  esteem  for  himself,  when  be 
is  conscious  of  those  qualities  for  which  he 
most  highly  esteems  others. 

Self  esteem,  grounded  upon  external  ad- 
vantages, or  the  gifts  of  fortune,  is  pride. 
When  it  is  grounded  up-m  a vain  conceit  of 
inward  worth  which  wo  do  not  possess,  it 
is  arrogimee  and  self-deceit.  But  when  a 
man,  without  tliioking  of  himself  more 
higlily  tlian  he  ought  to  think,  is  conscious 
of  that  integrity  of  heart  and  uprightness 
of  conduct  which  he  most  liighly  esteems 
in  others,  and  values  himself  duly  uj»on  this 
account,  this,  perhaps,  may  be  called  the 
pride  of  virtue ; hut  it  is  not  a vicious  pride. 
U is  a noble  and  magnanimous  disposition, 
without  wrliich  there  can  be  no  steady  vir- 
tue.* (24CJ 

A man  who  lias  a character  with  himself, 
which  he  values,  will  disdain  to  act  in  a 
manner  unworthy  of  iu  The  language  of 
his  heart  will  Uj  like  that  of  Job— “ My 
rtghteousncss  I hold  fast,  and  will  not  le’t 
it  go ; my  heart  shall  not  reproach  me 
while  1 live.** 

A good  man  owes  much  to  his  character 
with  the  world,  and  will  be  concerned  to 
vindicate  it  from  unjust  imputations.  But 
he  OM’es  much  more  to  his  character  willi 
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himself.  For,  if  bis  heart  condemns  him 
not,  ho  has  couhdenco  towards  Ood  ; and  he 
can  more  easily  bear  the  lash  of  tongues 
tlian  the  reproach  of  his  own  mind. 

The  sense  of  honour,  so  much  spoken  of, 
and  so  often  misapplied,  is  nothing  else, 
when  rightly  understood,  but  the  disdain 
which  a man  of  worth  feels  to  do  a dis> 
hourablo  action,  though  it  should  never  be 
known  nor  suspected. 

A good  man  will  have  a much  greater 
abhorrence  against  doing  a bad  action, 
than  even  against  having  it  unjustly  im- 
puted to  him.  The  last  may  give  a wound 
to  his  reputation,  but  the  first  gives  a wound 
to  his  conscience,  which  is  more  difficult  to 
heal,  and  more  painful  to  endure. 

Let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  bow 
we  are  affected  by  disapprobation,  either  of 
the  conduct  of  others,  or  of  our  own. 

Everything  we  disapprove  in  the  conduct 
of  a man  lessens  him  in  our  esteem.  There 
are,  indeed,  brilliant  faults,  which,  having 
a mixture  of  good  and  ill  in  them,  may  have 
a very  different  aspect,  according  to  the 
side  on  which  we  view  them.  L‘247] 

In  such  faults  of  our  friends,  and  much 
more  of  ourselves,  we  are  disposed  to  view 
Uiem  on  the  best  side,  and  on  the  contrary 
side  in  those  to  whom  we  are  ill  affected. 

This  partiality,  in  taking  things  by  the 
best  or  by  the  worst  handle,  is  the  chief 
cause  of  wrung  judgment  with  regard  to 
the  cliaracter  of  others,  and  of  self-deceit 
with  regard  to  our  uwm. 

But  when  we  take  complex  actions  to 
pieces,  and  view  every  part  by  itself,  ill 
conduct  of  every  kind  lessens  our  esteem 
of  a man,  as  much  as  good  conduct  increases 
it  It  is  apt  to  turn  love  into  indifference, 
indifference  into  contempt,  and  contempt 
into  aversion  and  abhorrence. 

When  a roan  is  conscious  of  immoral 
conduct  in  himself,  it  lessens  his  self-esteem. 
It  depreshes  and  humbles  his  spirit,  and 
makes  his  countenance  to  fall.  He  could 
even  punish  himself  for  his  misbehaviour, 
if  that  could  wipe  out  the  stain.  There 
is  a sense  of  dishonour  and  worthlessness 
arising  from  guilt,  as  well  as  a sense  of 
honour  and  worth  arising  from  worthy  con- 
duct And  this  is  the  cose,  even  if  a man 
could  conceal  his  guilt  from  all  the  world. 

We  are  next  to  consider  tlie  agreeable  or 
uneasy  feelings,  in  the  breast  of  the  spec- 
tator or  judge,  which  naturally  accompany 
moral  approbation  and  dUapprobatioo. 

I'hero  is  no  affection  that  is  not  accom- 
panied with  some  agreeable  or  uneasy  emo- 
tion. It  has  often  been  observed,  that  all 
the  benevolent  affections  give  pleasure,  and 
the  contrary  ones  pain,  in  one  degree  or 
another.  12481 

When  we  contemplate  a noble  character, 
though  but  in  ancient  history,  or  even  in 
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fiction ; like  a beautiful  object,  it  gives  a 
lively  and  pleasant  emotion  to  the  spirits. 
It  warms  the  heart,  and  invigorates  the 
whole  frame.  Like  the  beams  of  the  sun, 
it  enlivens  the  face  of  nature,  and  diffuses 
heat  and  light  all  around. 

Wo  feel  a sympathy  with  every  noble  and 
wortliy  cliaracter  that  is  represented  to  us. 
We  rejoice  in  his  prosperity,  we  are  afflicted 
in  his  distress.  We  even  catch  some  sparks 
of  that  celestial  fire  that  animated  his  con- 
duct, and  feel  the  glow  of  his  virtue  and 
magnanimity. 

This  sympathy  is  the  necessary  effect  of 
our  judgment  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the 
approbation  and  esteem  duo  to  it ; for  real 
sympatliy  is  always  the  effect  of  some  bene- 
volent affection,  such  as  esteem,  love,  pity, 
or  humanity. 

When  the  person  whom  we  approve  U 
connected  with  us  by  acquaintance,  friend- 
ship, or  blood,  the  pleasure  we  derive  from 
his  conduct  is  greatly  increased.  W^e  claim 
some  property  in  bis  worth,  and  are  apt  to 
value  ourselves  on  account  of  it.  This 
shews  a stronger  degree  of  sympathy,  which 
gathers  strength  from  every  social  tie. 

But  the  highest  pleasure  of  all  is,  when 
we  arc  conscious  of  good  conduct  in  our- 
selves. This,  in  sacred  scripture,  is  called 
the  tettimonjf  of  a good  conscience  ; and  It  is 
represented,  not  only  in  the  sacred  writings, 
but  in  the  writings  of  all  moralists,  of  every 
age  and  sect,  as  the  purest,  the  most  noble 
and  valuable  of  all  human  enjoymenta 

Surely,  were  we  to  place  the  chief  hap- 
piness of  this  life  (a  thing  that  has  been  so 
much  sought  after)  in  any  one  kind  of 
enjoyment,  that  which  arises  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  integrity,  and  a uniform  en- 
deavour to  act  the  beet  part  in  our  station, 
would  most  justly  claim  the  preference  to 
all  other  enjoyments  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of,  on  account  of  its  dignity,  the 
intenseness  of  the  happiness  it  ^oi^,  its 
stability  and  duration,  its  being  in  our  power, 
and  its  being  proof  against  all  aeddents  of 
time  and  fortune.  [249] 

On  the  other  hand,  the  view  of  a vicious 
character,  like  tliat  of  an  ugly  and  deformed 
object,  is  disagreeable.  It  gives  disgust 
and  abhorrence. 

If  the  unworthy  person  be  nearly  con- 
nected with  us,  wo  have  a very  painful 
sympathy  indeed.  We  blush  even  for  the 
smaller  faults  of  those  we  are  connected 
with,  and  feel  ourselves,  m it  were,  dis- 
honoured by  their  ill  conduct. 

But,  when  there  is  a high  degree  of  de- 
pravity in  any  person  connected  with  us, 
we  are  deeply  humbled  and  depressed  by 
it.  The  sympathetic  feeling  has  some  re- 
semblance to  that  of  guilt,  though  it  bo 
free  from  all  guilt.  We  are  ashamed  to 
see  our  acquaintance ; we  would,  !f  possible, 
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disclaim  &1l  connection  with  the  guilty  per* 
6on>  We  wish  to  tear  him  from  uur  hearts, 
and  to  Mot  him  out  of  our  reniombranco. 

Time,  however,  alleviates  those  sympa- 
tlictic  sorrows  which  arise  from  bad  beha- 
viour iu  our  friends  and  connections,  if  w e 
are  conscious  that  wc  had  no  share  in  their 
guilt. 

The  wisdom  of  God,  in  the  constitution 
of  our  nature,  hath  intended  that  this  sym- 
pathetic distress  should  interest  us  the  more 
deeply  in  the  good  behaviour,  as  well  os  in 
the  good  fortune  of  our  friends ; and  that 
thereby  friendship,  relation,  and  every  social 
tie,  should  be  aiding  to  virtue,  and  unfa- 
vourable to  vice- 

How  common  is  it,  even  in  vleious  pa- 
rents, to  be  deeply  afflicted  when  their 
children  go  into  these  courses  in  which, 
perhaps,  they  have  gone  before  them,  and, 
by  their  example,  shew’n  them  the  way* 

[iso] 

If  bad  conduct  in  those  in  whom  we  are 
interested  be  uneasy  and  painful,  it  is  so 
much  more  when  we  arc  conscious  of  it  in 
ourselves.  This  uneasy  feeling  has  a name 
in  all  languages.  We  call  it  remorse. 

It  has  been  descril>ed  in  such  frightful 
colours,  by  writers  sacred  and  profane,  by 
writers  of  every  age  and  of  every  persua- 
sion, even  by  Epicureans,  that  1 will  not 
attempt  tlie  d^ription  of  it. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  uneasiness  of  this 
feeling  that  bad  men  take  so  much  pains  to 
get  rid  of  it,  and  to  hide,  even  from  their 
own  eyes,  as  much  as  possible,  the  pravity 
of  their  conduct.  Hence  arise  all  the  arts 
of  self-deceit,  by  which  men  varnish  their 
criznes,  or  endeavour  to  wash  out  the  stain 
of  guilt  Hence  the  various  methods  of 
expiation  which  superstition  has  invented, 
to  solace  the  conscience  of  the  criminal, 
and  give  some  cooling  to  his  parched  breast. 
Hence  also  arise,  very  often,  the  efforts  of 
men  of  bad  hearts  to  excel  in  some  amiable 
quality,  which  may  be  a kind  of  counter- 
poise to  their  vices,  both  in  the  opinion  of 
of  others  and  in  their  own. 

For  no  man  can  bear  the  thought  of  be- 
ing absolutely  destitute  of  all  worth.  The 
consciousness  of  this  would  make  him  detest 
hinisclf,  bate  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  fly, 
if  possible,  out  of  existence. 

1 have  now  endeavoured  to  delineate  the 
natural  operations  of  that  principle  of  action 
in  man  which  we  call  the  Moral  Senuty  the 
Moral  Facultpy  Conscience.  We  know  no- 
thing of  our  natural  faculties,  but  by  their 
operations  within  us.  Of  their  operations 
in  our  own  minds  we  are  conscious,  and  we 
see  the  signs  of  their  operations  in  the  minds 
of  others.  Of  this  faculty,  the  operations 
app^r  to  be,  the  judging  ultimately  of  what 
is  right,  wiiat  is  wrong,  and  what  is  indif- 
ferent in  the  conduct  of  moral  agents;  the 


approbation  of  good  conduct,  and  disappro 
bation  of  bad,  in  consequence  of  tliat  judg- 
ment ; and  the  agreeable  emotions  which 
attend  obedience,  and  disagrc'caMe,  which 
attend  disobedience  to  its  dictates.  [251  ] 

The  Supreme  Being,  who  has  given  us 
eyes  to  discern  what  may  be  useful  and 
what  hurtful  to  our  natural  life,  hath  also 
given  us  this  light  within,  to  direct  our  mo- 
ral conduct. 

Moral  conduct  is  the  business  of  every 
roan  ; and  therefore  the  knowledge  of  it 
ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Epicurus  reasoned  acutely  and  justly  to 
shew,  that  a regard  to  our  present  happi- 
ness should  induce  us  to  the  practice  i»f 
temperance,  justice,  and  humanity.  But 
the  bulk  of  mankind  cannot  follow  long 
trains  of  reasoning.  The  loud  voice  of  the 
passions  drowns  the  calm  and  still  voice  of 
reasoning. 

Conscience  commands  and  forbids  with 
more  authority,  and  in  the  most  common 
and  most  important  points  of  conduct,  with- 
out the  labour  of  reasoning.  Its  voice  is 
heard  by  every  man,  and  cannot  be  disre- 
garded with  impunity. 

The  sense  of  guilt  makes  a man  at  var- 
iance with  himself.  He  sees  that  he  is 
what  he  ought  not  to  be.  He  has  fallen 
from  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  has  sold 
his  it'al  worth  for  a thing  of  no  value.  He 
is  conscious  of  demerit,  and  cannot  avoid 
the  dread  of  meeting  with  its  reward. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  who  pays  a sa- 
cred regard  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
cannot  fail  of  a present  reward,  and  a re- 
w*ard  proportioned  to  the  exertion  required 
in  doing  his  duty.  [252] 

The  man  who,  in  opposition  to  strong 
temptation,  by  a noble  effort,  maintains  his 
integrity,  is  the  happiest  roan  on  earth. 
The  more  severe  his  conflict  has  been,  the 
greater  is  his  triumph.  Tlie  consciousness 
of  inward  worth  gives  strength  to  his  heart, 
and  makes  his  countenance  to  shine.  Tem- 
pests may  beat  and  floods  roar,  but  he 
stands  firm  as  a rock  in  the  joy  of  a good 
conscience,  and  confidence  of  divine  appro- 
bation. 

To  this  I shall  only  add,  what  every 
man's  conscience  dictates,  That  he  who 
does  his  duty  from  the  conviction  tliat  it  is 
right  and  honourable,  and  what  he  ought 
to  do,  acts  from  a nobler  principle,  and  with 
more  inward  satisfaction,  than  he  who  is 
bribe<l  to  do  it  merely  from  the  considera- 
tion of  a reward  pretent  or  future. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OnSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  CONRCIKNCK 

I SHALL  DOW  conclude  this  crmiy  with 
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tome  observations  concerning  this  power 
of  the  mind  which  we  caU  Comucienrrf  by 
which  its  nature  may  be  better  under* 
stood. 

The>fr«/ is, That,  likeaUourotlierpowers,  | 
it  comes  to  maturity  by  insensibio  degrees, 
and  may  be  much  aide4  in  its  strength  and  | 
vigour  by  proper  culture. 

All  the  human  faculties  have  their  in- 
fancy and  their  state  of  maturity.  [253] 

The  faculties  which  wo  have  in  common 
with  the  brutes,  appear  first,  and  have  the 
quickest  growth.  In  the  first  period  of 
life,  children  arc  not  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing right  from  wrong  in  human  conduct ; 
neither  are  they  capable  of  abstract  reason- 
ing in  matters  of  science.  Their  judgment 
of  moral  conduct,  as  well  as  their  judgment 
of  truth,  advances  by  insensible  degrees, 
like  the  corn  and  the  grass. 

In  vegetables,  first  the  blade  or  the  leaf 
appears,  then  the  flower,  and  last  of  all  tlie 
fruit,  the  noblest  production  of  tho  three, 
and  that  for  which  the  others  were  produced. 
These  succeed  one  another  In  a regular 
order.  They  require  moisture,  and  heat, 
and  air,  and  shelter  to  bring  them  to  matu- 
rity, and  may  be  much  improved  by  culture. 
According  to  the  variations  of  soil,  season, 
and  culture,  some  plants  are  brought  to 
much  greater  ]>erfcction  than  others  of  the 
same  species.  But  no  variation  of  culture, 
or  season,  or  soil,  can  make  grapes  grow 
from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles. 

We  may  observe  a similar  progress  in  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  : for  there  is  a wonder- 
ful analogy  among  all  the  works  of  God, 
from  the  least  even  to  the  greatest. 

The  faculties  of  man  unfold  themselves 
in  a certain  order,  appointed  by  tlie  great 
Creator.  In  their  gradual  progress,  they 
may  be  greatly  assisted  or  retarded,  im- 
proved or  corrupted,  by  education,  instruc- 
tion, example,  exercise,  and  by  the  society 
and  conversation  of  men,  which,  like  sxtil 
and  cnlture  in  plants,  may  produce  great 
changes  to  the  better  or  to  the  worse. 

But  these  means  can  never  produce  any 
new  faculties,  nor  any  other  than  were 
originally  planted  in  the  mind  by  the  Autlior 
of  nature.  And  what  is  common  to  the 
w hole  species,  in  all  tho  varieties  of  instruc- 
tion and  education,  of  improvement  and 
degeneracy,  is  the  work  of  God,  and  not  the 
operation  of  second  causes.  [254] 

Such  we  may  justly  account  conscience, 
or  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  right  con- 
duct from  wrong ; since  it  appears,  and  in 
all  nations  and  ages,  has  appeared,  in  men 
that  are  come  to  maturity. 

The  seeds,  as  it  were,  of  moral  discern- 
ment are  planted  in  the  mind  by  him  that 
made  us.  They  grow  up  in  their  proper 
s<>asoD,  and  are  at  first  tender  and  delicate, 
and  easily  warped.  Their  progress  depends 
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very  much  upon  their  being  duly  cultivated 
and  properly  exercised. 

It  is  so  with  tlie  power  of  reasoning, 
which  all  acknowledge  to  be  one  of  the  must 
eniineiit  natural  faculties  of  man.  It  ap- 
pears not  in  infancy.  It  springs  up,  by  in- 
sensible degrees,  as  we  grow  to  maturity. 
But  its  strength  and  vigour  depend  so  much 
upon  its  being  duly  cultivated  and  exercised, 
that  we  SCO  many  individuals,  nay,  many 
nations,  in  which  it  is  hardly  to  be  per- 
ceived. 

Our  intellectual  discernment  is  nut  so 
strong  and  vigorous  by  nature  as  to  secure 
us  from  errors  in  s))eculation.  On  the  con- 
trary, wo  see  a great  part  of  mankind,  in 
every  age,  sunk  in  gross  ignorance  of  things 
that  are  obvious  to  the  more  enlightened, 
and  fettered  by  errors  and  fal^e  notions, 
which  the  human  understanding,  duly  im- 
proved, easily  throws  off. 

It  would  he  extremely  absurd,  from  the 
errors,  and  ignorance  of  mankind,  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  no  such  thing  os  truth  ; 
or  that  man  has  not  a natural  faculty  of 
discerning  it,  and  distinguishing  it  from 
error. 

In  like  manner,  our  moral  discernment 
of  what  we  ought,  and  what  we  ought  not 
to  do,  is  not  so  strong  and  vigorous  by  nature 
as  to  secure  us  from  very  grosa  mistake's 
with  rt*gard  to  nur  duty.  [255] 

Id  matters  of  conduct,  os  well  as  in  mat- 
ters of  speculation,  wc  arc  liable  to  be  misled 
by  prejudices  of  education,  or  by  wrong  in- 
struction. But,  in  matters  of  conduct,  we 
are  also  very  liable  to  Iiavc  our  judgment 
warped  by  our  appetites  and  passions,  by 
fashion,  and  by  the  contagion  of  evil  ex- 
ample. 

W e must  not  therefore  think,  because  man 
has  the  natural  power  of  discerning  what  U 
right  and  wlut  is  wrong,  that  he  has  no 
need  of  instruction  ; that  this  power  has  no 
need  of  cultivation  and  improvement ; that 
lie  may  safely  rely  upon  the  suggestions  of 
his  mind,  or  upon  opinions  he  has  got,  be 
knows  not  how. 

What  should  w*o  think  of  a man  who, 
because  he  has  by  nature  tho  power  of 
moving  alt  his  lim^  should  therefore  con- 
clude that  bo  neeils  not  be  taught  to  dance, 
or  to  fence,  to  ride,  or  to  swim  ? All  these 
exercises  arc  performed  by  that  power  of 
moving  our  limbs  which  we  have  by  natun* ; 
but  they  will  be  performed  very  awkwardly 
and  imperfectly  by  those  who  have  not  been 
trained  to  them,  and  practised  in  them. 

What  should  we  think  of  the  man  who, 
because  he  has  the  power  by  nature  of  dis- 
tinguishing what  is  true  from  what  is  false, 
should  conclude  that  he  has  no  need  to  be 
taught  mathematics,  or  natural  philosophy, 
or  other  sciences?  It  is  by  the  natural 
power  of  human  undersCanding  that  every* 
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thing  in  thoM  sciences  has  been  discovered, 
and  that  the  truths  they  contain  are  dis* 
oemed.  But  the  understanding,  left  to 
itself,  without  the  aid  of  instruction,  training, 
habit,  and  exercise,  would  make  very  snu^ 
progress,  as  every  one  sees,  in  persons  nu* 
instruct^  in  those  matters. 

Our  natural  power  of  discerning  between 
right  and  wrong,  needs  the  aid  of  instnic* 
tion,  education,  exercise,  and  habit,  as  well 
as  our  other  natural  powers.  [266] 

There  are  persons  who,  as  the  Scripture 
speaks,  have,  by  reason  of  use,  their  senses 
exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil ; by 
tliat  means,  they  have  a much  quicker, 
clearer,  and  more  certain  judgment  in 
morals  than  others. 

The  man  who  neglects  the  means  of  im* 
provement  in  the  knowledge  of  his  duty, 
may  do  very  l>ad  things,  while  he  follows 
the  light  of  his  mind.  And,  though  he  be 
not  culpable  for  acting  according  to  bis 
judgment,  he  may  be  very  culpable  for  not 
using  the  means  of  having  his  judgment 
better  informed. 

It  may  be  observed,  That  there  are 
troths,  both  speculative  and  moral,  which  a 
man  left  to  himself  would  never  discover ; 
et,  when  they  are  fairly  laid  before  him, 
e owns  and  sdopts  them,  not  barely  upon 
the  authority  of  his  teacher,  but  upon  their 
own  intrinsic  evidence,  and  perhaps  won* 
ders  that  he  could  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
them  before. 

Like  a man  whose  son  has  been  long 
abroad,  and  supposed  dead.  After  many 
ears,  the  son  returns,  and  is  not  known  by 
is  father.  He  would  never  find  that  this 
is  his  son.  But,  when  be  discovers  himself, 
the  father  soon  finds,  by  many  circum- 
stances, that  this  is  his  son  who  was  lost, 
and  can  l>e  no  other  person. 

Truth  has  an  affinity  with  the  human 
understanding,  which  error  hath  not.  And 
right  principles  of  conduct  have  an  affinity 
with  a candid  mind,  which  wrong  principles 
have  not.  When  they  are  set  before  it  iu 
a just  light,  a well  disposed  mind  recognises 
this  affinity,  feels  their  authority,  and  per- 
ceives them  to  be  genuine*  It  was  tliis,  1 
apprehend,  that  led  Plato  to  conceive  that 
tlie  knowledge  we  acquire  in  the  present 
state,  is  only  reminiscence  of  what,  in  a 
formerstate,  we  were  acquainted  with.  [267] 

A man  bom  and  brought  up  in  a savage 
nation,  may  be  taught  to  pursue  injury  with 
unrelenting  malice,  to  Uie  destruction  of  i 
his  enemy.  Perhaps  when  he  does  so,  his 
heart  does  not  condemn  him. 

Yet,  if  he  be  fair  and  candid,  and,  when 
the  tumult  of  passion  is  over,  have  the  vir- 
tues of  clemency,  generosity,  and  forgive- 
nees  laid  before  him.  as  they  were  taught 
and  exemplified  by  the  divine  Author  of  our 
religion,  be  will  see  that  it  is  more  noble 


to  overcome  himself,  and  subdue  a savage 
psssioD,  than  to  dratroy  bis  enemy.  lie 
will  see,  that,  to  make  a friend  of  an  enemy, 
and  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  is  the 
greatest  of  all  victories,  and  gives  a manly 
and  a rational  delight,  with  which  the  brutish 
passion  of  revenge  d^rves  not  to  be  com- 
pared* He  will  see  that  hitherto  ho  acted 
like  a man  to  his  friends,  but  like  a brute 
to  his  enemies ; now  be  knows  how  to  make 
his  whole  chaiacter  consistent,  and  one 
part  of  it  to  harmonize  with  another. 

He  must  indeed  be  a great  stranger  to 
his  own  heart,  and  to  the  state  of  human 
nature,  who  does  not  see  that  he  has  need 
of  all  the  aid  which  his  situation  affordahiin, 
in  order  to  know  bow  he  ought  to  act  in 
many  cases  that  occur. 

A iectind  observation  is,  That  Conscience 
is  peculiar  to  man.  We  see  not  a vestige 
of  it  in  brute  animals.  It  is  one  of  those 
prerogatives  by  which  we  are  raised  above 
them. 

Brute  animals  have  many  faculties  in 
common  with  us.  They  see,  and  bear,  and 
taste,  and  smell,  and  feel  They  have  their 
pleasures  and  paina  They  have  various 
instincts  and  appetites.  They  have  an 
affection  for  their  offspring,  and  some  of 
them  for  their  herd  or  flock.  Dogs  have  a 
wonderful  attachment  to  their  masters,  and 
^ve  manifest  signs  of  sympathy  with  them. 

We  see,  in  brute  animals,  anger  and 
emulation,  pride  and  shame,  ^me  of  them 
are  capable  of  being  trained,  *l)y  habit,  and 
by  rewardsand  puni^ments,  to  many  things 
UMful  to  man. 

All  this  must  be  granted ; and,  if  our  per- 
ception of  what  we  ought,  and  what  we 
ought  not  to  do,  could  be  resolved  into  any 
of  these  principles,  or  into  any  combination 
of  them,  it  would  follow,  that  some  brutes 
are  moriU  agents,  and  accountable  for  their 
conduct* 

But  common  sense  revolts  against  this 
conclusion.  A man  who  seriously  charged 
s brute  with  a crime,  would  be  laughed  at. 
They  may  do  actions  hurtful  to  themselves, 
or  to  man.  They  may  have  qualities,  or 
acquire  habits,  that  lead  to  such  actions ; 
and  this  is  all  we  mean  when  we  call  them 
vicious.  But  they  cannot  be  immoral ; nor 
con  they  be  virtuous.  They  are  not  Capable 
of  self-government ; and,  when  they  act 
according  to  the  passion  or  habit  which  is 
strongest  at  the  time,  they  set  according  to 
the  nature  that  God  has  given  them,  and 
no  more  can  be  required  of  Uiem. 

They  cannot  lay  down  a rule  to  them- 
selves, which  they  are  not  to  transgress, 
though  prompted  by  appetite,  or  ruflied  ky 
passion.  We  see  no  reason  to  think  that 
they  can  form  the  conception  of  a general 
rule,  or  of  obligation  to  itdhere  to  it. 
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They  have  no  conception  of  a promne  or 
contiact ; nor  can  you  enter  into  any  treaty 
with  them.  They  can  neither  affirm  nor 
deny,  nor  resolve,  nor  plight  their  faith. 
If  nature  had  made  them  capable  of  Uieae 
operations,  we  should  see  the  signs  of  them 
in  their  motions  and  gestures. 

The  n ost  sagacious  brutes  never  in- 
vented a language,  nor  teamed  the  use  of 
one  before  inventeiil  They  never  formed 
a plan  of  government,  nor  transmitted  in- 
veutions  to  their  posterity.  [269] 

These  things,  and  many  others  that  are 
obvious  to  common  observation,  shew  that 
there  is  just  reason  why  mankind  have 
always  conridered  the  brate-creation  as 
destitute  of  the  noblest  faculties  with  which 
God  hath  endowed  man,  and  particularly 
of  that  faculty  which  makes  us  moral  and 
accountable  teings. 

The  fitst  [Mtrd]  obeervation  is^That 
Conscience  is  evidently  intended  by  nature 
to  be  the  immediate  guide  and  director  of 
our  conduct,  after  we  arrive  at  the  years  of 
understanding. 

There  are  many  things  which,  from  their 
nature  and  structure,  shew  intuitively  the 
end  for  which  they  were  made. 

A mao  who  knows  the  structure  of  a 
watch  or  clock,  can  have  no  doubt  in  con- 
cluding that  it  was  made  to  measure  time. 
And  he  that  knows  the  structure  of  the  eye, 
and  the  properties  of  light,  can  have  as 
little  doubt  whether  it  was  made  that  we 
might  see  by  it. 

Ill  the  fabric  of  the  body,  the  intention 
of  the  several  parts  is,  in  many  instances, 
so  evident  as  to  leave  no  possibility  of 
doubt.  Who  can  doubt  whether  the  muscles 
were  intended  to  move  the  parts  in  which 
tb«>  are  inserted  ? Whether  the  bones 
were  intended  to  give  strength  and  support 
to  the  body;  and  some  of  them  to  guard 
the  parts  which  they  incloee  ? 

When  we  attend  to  the  structure  of  the 
mind,  the  intention  of  its  various  ori^nal 
powers  is  no  less  evident.  Is  it  not  evident 
that  the  external  senses  are  given,  that  we 
may  discern  those  qualities  of  bodies  which 
may  be  useful  or  hurtful  to  us  Memory, 
that  we  may  retain  the  knowledge  we  have 
acquired — judgmentand  understanding,  that 
we  may  distinguish  what  is  true  from  what 
is  false?  [360] 

The  natural  appetites  of  hunger  and 
thirst ; the  natural  affections  of  parents  to 
their  offspring,  and  of  relations  to  each 
other ; the  natural  docility  and  credulity  of 
children ; the  affections  of  pity  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  distressed ; tne  attachment 
we  feel  to  neighbours,  to  acquaintance, 
and  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  oar 
eountry^these  are  parts  of  our  constitu- 
tion, which  plunly  point  out  their  end,  so 
that  he  must  be  blind,  or  very  inattentive, 


who  does  not  perceive  it  Even  the  pas- 
sions of  anger  and  rMentroent  appmu*  very 
plainly  to  be  a kind  of  defensive  armour, 
^ven  by  our  Maker  to  guard  us  against 
mjuries,  and  to  deter  the  injurious. 

Thus  it  holds  generally  with  regard  both 
to  the  intellectuaT  and  active  powers  of  man, 
that  the  intention  for  which  they  are  given 
is  written  in  legible  characters  upon  the 
lace  of  them. 

Nor  is  this  the  case  of  any  of  them  more 
evidently  than  of  conscience  Its  intention 
is  manifestly  implied  in  its  office  ; which  is, 
to  shew  us  what  is  good,  what  bad,  and 
what  indifferent  in  human  conduct. 

It  judges  of  every  action  before  it  is  done. 
For  we  can  rarely  act  so  precipitately  but 
we  have  the  oonsciousness  that  what  we 
are  about  to  do  is  right,  or  wrong,  or  in- 
different, Like  the  l^dily  eye,  it  naturally 
looks  forward,  though  its  stteotiou  may  be 
turned  back  to  the  past 

To  conceive,  as  some  seem  to  have  done^ 
that  its  office  is  only  to  reflect  on  past 
actions,  and  to  approve  or  disapprove,  is,  as 
if  a man  should  conceive  that  the  office  of 
his  eyes  is  only  to  look  back  upon  the  road 
he  h^  travelled,  and  to  see  whether  it  bs 
clean  or  dirty ; a mistake  which  no  man 
can  make  who  has  made  the  proper  use  of 
his  eyes.  [261] 

Conscience  prescribes  measures  to  every 
sppetite,  affection,  and  passion,  and  says  to 
every  other  principle  of  action—^  far  thou 
mayest  go,  but  no  farther. 

We  may  indeed  transgress  its  dictates, 
but  we  cannot  transgress  them  with  inno- 
cence, nor  even  with  impunity. 

We  condemn  ourselves,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  our  heart  coTulemnt  tu, 
whenever  we  ^ beyond  the  rules  of  right 
and  wrong  which  conscience  prescribes. 

Other  principles  of  action  may  have  more 
strength,  but  this  only  has  authority.  Its 
sentence  makes  us  guilty  to  ourselves,  and 
guilty  in  the  eyes  of  our  Maker,  whatever 
other  principle  may  be  set  in  opposition 
to  it- 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  principle 
has,  from  its  nature,  an  authority  to  direct 
and  determine  with  regard  to  our  conduct ; 
to  judge,  to  acquit,  or  to  condemn,  and  even 
to  punish ; an  au^ority  which  l^loiigs  to 
no  other  principle  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  set  up  within 
us,  to  guide  our  steps.  Other  principles 
may  urge  and  impel,  but  this  only  authorizes. 
Other  principles  ought  to  be  controlled  by 
this ; this  may  be,  but  never  ought  to  be 
controlled  by  any  other,  and  never  can  be 
with  innocence. 

The  authority  of  conscience  overthe  ether 
active  principles  of  the  mind,  I do  not  con- 
sider as  a point  that  requires  proof  by  sr)^' 
ment,  but  as  self-evident  For  it  implies 
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no  more  than  this — That  in  all  cases  a man 
ought  to  do  his  duty.  He  only  who  does 
in  all  cases  what  he  ought  to  do,  is  the  per* 
feet  man.  [262] 

Of  this  perfection  in  the  human  nature, 
the  Stoics  formed  the  idea,  and  held  it  forth 
in  their  writings,  as  the  goal  to  which  the 
race  of  life  ought  to  bo  directed.  Their 
tci^e  man  was  one  in  whom  a regard  to  the 
hom-stum  swallowed  up  every  other  principle 
of  action. 

f The  ufise  man  of  the  Stoics,  like  the  per- 
I feci  orator  of  the  rhetoricians,  was  an  ideal 
f character,  and  was,  in  some  respects,  carried 
beyond  nature ; yet  it  was  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  model  of  virtue  that  ever  was  ex- 
hibited to  the  heathen  world  ; and  some  of 
those  who  copied  after  it,  were  ornaments 
to  human  nature. 

The  [fourth  and]  last  observation  is — 
That  the  Moral  Faculty  or  Conscience  is 
both  an  Active  and  an  Intellectual  power 
of  the  mind. 

It  is  an  active  power,  as  every  tnily  vir- 
tuous action  must  be  more  or  less  influenced 
by  it.  Other  principles  may  concur  with 
it.  and  lead  the  same  way ; but  no  action 
can  be  called  morally  good,  in  which  a re- 
gard to  what  Lb  right,  has  not  some  influence. 
'I’lius,  a man  who  has  no  regard  to  justice, 
may  pay  his  just  debt,  from  no  other  mo- 
tive but  that  he  may  not  be  thrown  into 
prison.  In  this  action  there  is  no  virtue  at 
all. 

The  moral  principle,  in  particular  cases, 
may  be  oppos^  by  any  of  our  animal  prin- 
ciples. Passion  or  appetite  may  urge  to 
wiiat  we  know  to  be  wrong.  In  every  in- 
stance of  this  kind,  the  moral  principle  ought 
to  prevail,  and  the  more  difficult  its  con- 
quest is,  it  is  the  more  glorious. 

In  some  cases,  a regard  to  what  is  right 
may  be  the  sole  motive,  without  the  con- 
currence or  opposition  of  any  other  principle 
of  action  ; as  when  a judge  or  an  arbiter 
determines  a plea  between  two  diflTerent  per- 
sons, solely  from  a regard  to  justice.  [263] 

Thus  wo  see  that  conscience,  as  an  active 
principle,  sometimes  concurs  with  other 
active  principles,  sometimes  opposes  them, 
and  sometimes  is  the  sole  principle  of 
action. 

I endeavoured  before  to  shew,  that  a 
regard  to  our  own  good  upon  the  whole  is 
not  only  a rational  principle  of  action,  but 
a leading  princi[>Ic,  to  which  all  our  animal 
principles  are  subordinate.  As  these  are, 
therefore,  two  regulating  ov  leading  prin- 
ciples in  the  constitution  of  man — a regard 
to  what  is  best  for  ns  upon  tlie  whole,  and 
a regard  to  duty — it  may  be  asked.  Which 
of  these  ought  to  yield  if  they  happen  to 
interfere  ? 

Some  well-meaning  persons  have  main- 
tained—That  all  regard  to  oureelves  and  to 


our  own  happiness  ought  to  be  extinguished ; 
that  we  should  love  virtue  for  its  own  sake 
only,  even  though  it  were  to  be  accom- 
panied with  eternal  misery. 

This  seems  to  have  b^n  the  extrava- 
gance of  some  Mystics,  which  perhaps  they 
were  led  into  in  opposition  to  a contrary 
extreme  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle 
ages,  who  made  the  desire  of  good  to  our- 
selves to  be  the  sole  motive  to  action,  and 
virtue  to  be  approvable  only  on  account  of 
its  present  or  future  reward. 

Juster  views  of  human  nature  will  teach 
us  to  avoid  both  these  extremes. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  disinterested  love 
of  virtue  is  undoubtedly  the  noblest  prin- 
ciple in  human  nature,  and  ought  never  to 
stoop  to  any  other.  [264] 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  active 
principle  which  God  hath  planted  in  our 
nature  that  is  vicious  in  itself,  or  that 
ought  to  be  eradicated,  even  if  it  were  in 
our  power. 

They  arc  all  useful  and  necessary  in  our 
present  state.  The  perfection  of  human 
nature  consists,  not  in  extinguishing,  but 
in  restraining  them  within  their  proper 
bounds,  and  keeping  them  in  due  subordina- 
tion to  the  governing  principles. 

As  to  the  supposition  of  an  opposition 
between  the  two  governing  principles— that 
is,  between  a regard  to  our  happiness  upon 
the  whole,  and  a regard  to  duty — this  sup- 
position is  merely  imaginary.  There  can 
be  no  such  opposition. 

While  the  world  is  undeiP  a wise  and 
benevolent  administration,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  man  should,  in  the  issue,  be  a loser 
by  doing  his  duty.  Every  man,  therefore, 
who  I>elieve8  in.  God,  while  ho  is  careful  to 
do  his  duty,  may  safely  leave  the  care  of 
his  happiness  to  Him  who  made  him.  He 
is  conscious  that  he  consults  the  last  most 
cflectually  by  attending  to  the  first. 

Indeed,  if  we  suppose  a man  to  be  an 
atheist  in  his  belief,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
by  wrong  judgment,  to  believe  that  virtue 
is  contrary  to  his  happiness  upon  the  whole, 
this  case,  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  justly  ob- 
serves, is  without  remedy.  It  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  man  to  act  so  as  not  to 
contradict  a leading  principle  of  his  nature. 
He  must  either  sacrifice  his  happiness  to 
virtue,  or  virtue  to  happiness  ; and  is  re- 
duced to  this  miserable  dilemma,  whether 
it  be  beet  to  be  a fool  or  a knave. 

This  shews  the  strong  connection  between 
morality  and  the  principles  of  natural  re- 
ligion ; as  the  last  only  can  secure  a man 
from  tlie  possibility  of  an  apprehension, 
that  he  may  play  the  fool  by  doing  bis  duty. 
[265] 

Hence,  even  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  his 
gravest  work,  concludes.  That  virtue  with' 
out  piety  is  incomplete.  Without  piety,  it 
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loses  its  brightest  exAmpte,  its  noblest  ob- 
ject, and  its  firmest  support. 

I conclude  with  ob^rving,  That  con- 
science, or  the  moral  faculty,  is  likewise  an 
tnlelleclual  power. 

By  it  solely  we  have  the  original  concep- 
tions or  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  in  human 
conduct.  And  of  right  and  wrong  there  are 
not  only  many  difierent  degrees,  but  many 
different  species.  Justice  and  injustioe, 
gratitude  and  ingratitude,  benevolence  and 
malice,  prudence  and  folly,  magnanimity 
and  meanness,  decency  and  indecency,  are 
various  moral  forms,  ail  comprehended  un- 
der the  general  notion  of  right  and  wrong 
in  conduct,  all  of  them  objects  of  moral 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  in  a greater 
or  a less  degree. 

The  conception  of  these,  as  moral  quali- 
ties, wo  have  by  our  moral  faculty  ; and  by 
the  same  faculty,  when  wo  compare  them 
together,  we  perceive  various  moral  rela- 
tions among  them.  Thus,  we  perceive  that 
justice  is  entitled  to  a small  degree  of  praise, 
but  injustice  to  a high  degree  of  blame; 


and  tbe  same  may  be  said  of  gratitude  and 
its  contrary.  When  justicM;  and  gratitude 
interfere,  gratitude  must  give  place  to  jus- 
tice, and  unmerited  beneficence  must  give 
ploTO  to  botlu 

Many  such  relations  between  the  various 
moral  qualities  compared  together,  are  im- 
mediately discerned  by  our  moral  faculty. 
A man  needs  only  to  consult  his  own  heart 
to  be  convinced  of  them.  [2G6] 

All  our  reasonings  iu  nu>rals,  in  natural 
jurisprudence,  in  the  law  of  uatiuos,  os  well 
as  our  reasonings  about  the  duties  of  natu- 
ral religion,  and  about  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  Deity,  must  be  grounded  upon 
the  dictates  of  our  moral  faculty,  as  first 
priucqdes. 

As  this  faculty,  therefore,  furnishes  tbe 
human  mind  with  many  of  its  original  con- 
ceptions or  ideas,  as  well  as  witti  the  first 
principles  of  many  important  branches  of 
human  knowledge,  it  may  justly  bo  ac- 
counted an  intellectual  os  well  os  an  active 
power  of  the  mind.  L267] 


ESSAY  IV. 

OF  THE  LIBERTY  OF  MORAL  AGENTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


TUI  NOTIONS  OP  MORAL  LIBBRTV  AND 
NfiCBSSITT  STATED. 

Br.  the  Liberty  of  a Moral  AgerUj  I un- 
derstand, a power  over  the  determinatiotu  ^ 
hie  own  Will.* 


* Thst  U to  ■Ajr.  Mors)  lAbertjr  does  not  merely 
eonil»tin  the  power  vhai  wr  wtil.but  (thousn 

Retd,  p 871,  ir\^ra,  secnuto  denjr  It)  In  ilie  power  of 
wiOing  \chat  ler  win.  Por  s Power  over  the  determ. 
inationi  of  oim-  Will  suppose*  sn  act  of  Will  tiuu 
our  Will  should  determine  se  s»d  so{  for  w«  can 
only  freely  exert  power  throufth  a rational  detennin. 
ation  or  Volition.  This  deflnitkou  o(  LUicrty  la  right. 
But  then  question  upon  question  remains  (aud  this 
ad  t/iyfnifwm;~Hare  we  a power  (a  will)  over  such 
anterior  will  f-~and  until  this  qui>stion  be  deflnitirely 
sti'Wercd,  which  it  never  can,  we  must  be  mnabU  U> 
conccitv  Otr  pottibilHf  of  Ou  jhet  of  Liberty  Rat, 
thouph  inroneeirable,  this  fact  Is  net  chrrrfore  bbe. 
For  there  are  many  conuradictones  (and.  of  eentradic. 
lories,  onemtut.and  one  onip  can,  be  true)  of  which 
we  are  unable  to  eoneeire  the  possibility  of 

either.  Tbe  philosophy,  therefore,  which  1 profns, 
annihilates  the  theoretical  problem-  How  is  the 
scheme  of  liberty,  or  the  scheme  of  Necessity,  to 
be  rendered  comprehensible  f»by  shewing  that  both 
schemes  are  equally  Inconceivable:  but  It  cstab. 
nshee  Liberty  practically  as  a fact,  by  shewing  that  it 
Is  either  Itself  an  immeuate  dolum,  or  U Involved  la 
L266-VC8] 


If,  iu  any  action,  he  had  power  to  will 
what  he  did,  or  not  to  will  it,  in  that  action 
he  IB  free.  But  if,  in  every  voluntary  ac- 
tion, the  determination  of  his  will  be  the 
necessary  consequence  of  something  invo- 
luntary in  the  state  of  his  mind,  or  of  some- 
tiling  in  his  external  circumstances,  ho  is 
not  free ; ho  has  not  what  I call  tbe  Liberty 
of  a Moral  Agent,  but  is  subject  to  Neces- 
sity. 

This  Liberty  supposes  the  agent  to  have 
Understanding  and  Will ; fur  the  determin- 
ations of  tbe  will  are  the  .^olc  object  about 
which  this  power  Is  employed ; and  there 
can  be  no  will  without  such  a degree  of 
understanding,  at  least,  as  gives  tlie  con- 
ception of  that  which  wo  will. 

The  liberty  of  a moral  agent  implies,  not 
only  a conception  of  what  he  wills,  but  some 
degree  of  practical  judgment  or  reason. 
[26Q] 


an  imraediste  datum,  of  contclouincM.  Butthia  by 
the  way.  See  p.  743  n,  911  b. 

I may  notice  tbal,  amoug  many  otbera,  the  Plato, 
nlc  deflaitlon  of  Liberty  oorreapondi  to  that  by  Krld ; 

ri  mfx"  wewv  ; and  the  lame  condition  of 
aelLgovernmcnt  U Rkcwlae  aupp  .aed  in  tbe  varlotii 
expreaaioM  lor  Liberty— ee  r*  tp’  4m7* 

— ra  ewi  poUeUu—euiJurie,  frc.»lL 
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For,  if  be  hae  not  the  judgment  to  dis- 
cern one  determination  to  be  preferable  to 
another,  either  in  itself  or  for  some  purpose 
which  be  intends,  what  can  be  the  use  of  a 
power  to  determine  ? His  determinations 
must  )>e  made  perfectly  in  the  dark,  with- 
out reason,  motive,  or  end.  I'hey  can 
neither  be  right  nor  wrong,  wise  nor  fool- 
ish. Whatever  the  consequences  may  be, 
they  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  agent,  who 
had  not  the  capacity  of  foreseeing  them,  or 
of  perceiving  any  reason  for  acting  other- 
wise than  he  did. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  conceive  a 
being  endow^  with  power  over  the  deter- 
minations of  his  will,  without  any  light  in 
hia  mind  to  direct  that  power  to  some  end. 
Hut  such  power  would  be  given  in  vain. 
No  exercise  of  it  could  be  either  blamed  or 
approved.  As  nature  gives  no  power  in 
vain,  1 see  no  ground  to  ascribe  a power 
over  the  determinations  of  the  will  to  any 
being  who  has  no  judgment  to  apply  it  to 
the  direction  of  his  conduct,  no  discernment 
of  what  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  do. 

For  that  reason,  in  this  Essay,  I speak 
only  of  the  Liberty  of  Moral  Agents,  who 
are  capable  of  acting  well  or  ill,  wisely  or 
foolishly,  and  this,  for  distinction's  sake,  I 
ahall  cidl  Mc^al  Liberty, 

What  kind  or  what  degree  of  liberty  be- 
longs to  brute  animals,  or  to  our  own  spe- 
cies, before  any  use  of  reason,  I do  not 
know.  We  acknowledge  that  they  have 
not  the  power  of  self-government.  Such 
of  their  actions  as  may  bo  called  voluntary 
seem  to  be  invariably  determined  by  the 
passion,  or  appetite,  or  aiTection,  or  mtbit, 
which  is  strongest  at  the  time. 

This  seems  to  be  the  law  of  their  consti- 
tution, to  which  they  yield,  as  the  inani- 
mate creation  does,  without  any  conception 
of  the  law,  or  any  intention  of  obedienee. 
[269] 

But  of  civil  or  moral  government,  which 
are  addroeoed  to  the  rational  powers,  and 
require  a conception  of  the  law  and  an  in- 
teutional  obedience,  they  are,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all  mankind,  incapable.  Nor  do  I 
see  what  end  could  be  served  by  giving 
them  a power  over  the  determinations  of 
their  own  will,  unless  to  make  them  intract- 
able by  discipline,  which  we  see  they  are 
not 

Tho  effect  of  moral  liberty  is,  That  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  agent  to  do  welt  or  ill. 
This  power,  like  every  other  gift  of  God, 
may  he  abused.  The  right  use  of  this  gift 
of  God  is  to  do  well  and  wisely,  as  far  as  his 
best  judgment  can  direct  him,  and  thereby 
merit  esteem  and  approbation.  The  abuse 
of  it  is  to  act  contrary  to  what  he  knows  or 
suspects  to  be  his  duty  and  his  wisdom,  and 
thereby  justly  merit  disapprobation  and 
bUmo. 


[kssay  it. 

By  Necessity,  I understand  Uie  want  of 
that  moral  liberty  which  1 have  above  de- 
fined. 

If  there  can  be  a better  and  i worse  in 
actions  on  the  system  of  Necessity,  let  us 
suppose  a man  necessarily  detemiin^  in  all 
cases  to  will  and  to  do  what  is  best  to  be 
done,  be  would  surely  be  innocent  and 
inculpable  But,  as  far  as  1 am  able  Co 
judge,  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  esteem 
and  moral  approbation  of  those  who  knew 
and  believed  this  necesaitv.  What  was,  by 
an  ancient  author,  said  of  Cato,  might,  in- 
deed, be  aaid  of  him : He  teas  pood  because 
he  eutild  not  be  otherwise,*  But  this  say- 
ing, if  understood  literally  and  atrictly,  ia 
not  the  praise  of  Cato,  but  of  his  constitu- 
tion, which  was  no  more  tho  work  of  Cato 
than  bis  existence,  i* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a man  be  neces- 
sarily determined  to  do  ill,  this  case  seems 
to  me  to  move  pity,  but  not  disapprobation. 
He  was  ill,  because  he  could  not  be  other 
wise.  Who  can  blame  him  ? Necesait)> 
haa  no  law.  [270] 

If  he  kuows  that  be  acted  under  this  ne- 
cessity, haa  he  not  just  ground  to  exculpate 
himself  ? The  blame,  if  there  be  any,  ia 
not  in  him,  but  in  his  conatitution.  If  he 
be  charged  by  hia  Maker  with  doing  wron^ 
may  he  not  expostulate  with  him,  and  say — 
Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ? 1 may  be 
sacrificed  at  thy  pleasure,  for  the  common 
good,  like  a man  that  has  (be  plague,  but 
not  for  ill  desert ; for  thou  knowest  that 
what  I am  charg^  with  ia  thy  work,  and 
not  mine. 

Such  are  my  notions  of  moral  liberty  and 
necessity,  and  of  the  consequences  insepar- 
ably connected  with  both  the  one  and  the 
other. 

This  moral  tiberty  a man  may  have, 
though  it  do  not  extend  to  all  bis  actions, 
or  even  to  all  his  voluntary  actions.  He 
does  many  things  by  instinct,  many  things 
by  the  force  of  nabit,  without  any  thought 
at  all,  and  consequently  without  wilt  In 
the  first  part  of  Iffe,  he  has  not  the  power 
of  self-government  any  more  than  the  brutes. 
That  power  over  the  determinations  of  his 
own  will,  which  belongs  to  him  in  ripe  years, 
is  limited  as  all  his  powers  are ; and  it  is, 
perhaps,  beyond  the  reach  of  his  under- 
standing to  define  its  limits  with  precision. 
We  can  only  say,  in  general,  that  it  ex- 


* Tbc  ancient  aurhor  U Patrreulua.  (L.  II.  c.  S&.) 
Hia  wonla  arc;— Homo  virtuti  ■imlllimua,  et  per 
omnia  infenio  diit  quara  hominlbua  protior ; qvt 
fiunqiMnn  rtete  fecit,  ut  fOcert  viderehtr,  std  qtna 
outer  fiseert  non  poterat  t cui  id  aolum  Tiaum  wt 
ratlonem  habrre,  quod  haberet  Juatitiam  t quique 
omnibua  hemania  vitila  tmmunia,  aemper  fortunam 
in  aUB  potretale  habuiU**— H. 

t But,  in  the  aame  aenae,  God  ia  ncceaaanly  |tnod  ; 
for,  tf  he  became,  or  could  become,  evil,  he  would  no 
longer  be  God.  Aa  Euripidca  hath  it— 

El*  Gt#.'  r<  tfSen  dei*  H. 

[S69,  S70] 
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tends  to  every  action  for  which  he  U ac- 
countable. 

This  power  is  given  his  Maker,  and  at 
Ills  pleasure  whose  gift  it  is  it  may  be  en- 
large or  diminished,  continued  or  with- 
drawn. No  power  in  the  creature  can  be 
independent  of  the  Creator.  His  hook  is 
in  its  noee  ; he  can  give  it  line  as  far  as  he 
sees  fit,  and,  when  he  pleases,  can  restrain 
it,  or  turn  it  whithersoever  he  will.  Let 
this  be  always  understood  when  we  as- 
cribe liberty  to  man,  or  to  any  created  being. 

Supposing  it  therefore  to  be  true,  That 
man  i$  a free  agmty  it  may  bo  true,  at  the 
same  time,  that  his  liberty  may  be  impaired 
or  lost,  by  disorder  of  b(^y  or  mind,  as  in 
melancholy,  or  in  madness ; it  may  Im  im- 
paired or  lost  by  vicious  habits ; it  may,  in 
|>articular  cases,  be  restrained  by  divine 
interposition.  [271] 

We  call  man  a free  agent  in  the  same 
way  as  we  call  him  a reaaonahle  agent.  In 
many  things  he  is  not  guided  by  reason, 
but  by  principles  similar  to  those  of  the 
brutes.  His  reason  is  weak  at  best  It  is 
liable  to  be  impaired  or  lost,  by  his  own 
fault,  or  by  other  means.  In  like  manner, 
be  may  be  a free  agent,  though  his  freedom 
of  action  may  have  many  similar  limita- 
tions. 

The  liberty  I have  described  has  been 
represented  by  some  philosophers  as  incon- 
ceivable, and  as  involving  an  absurdity. 

Liberty,  they  say,  consists  pnly  in  a 
power  to  act  as  we  will ; and  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  in  any  being  a greater  liberty 
than  this.  Hence  it  follows,  that  liberty 
does  not  extend  to  the  determinations  of 
the  will,  but  only  to  the  actions  consequent 
to  its  determination,  and  depending  upon 
the  will  To  say  that  we  have  power  to 
will  such  an  action,  is  to  say,  that  we  may 
will  it,  if  we  wilt  This  supposes  the  will 
to  be  determined  by  a prior  will ; and,  for 
the  same  reason,  that  will  must  be  deter- 
mined by  a will  prior  to  it,  and  so  on  in  an 
infinite  series  of  wills,  which  is  absurd.  To 
act  freely,  therefore,  can  mean  nothing  more 
than  to  act  voluntarily ; and  this  is  all  the 
liberty  that  can  be  conceived  in  man,  or  in 
any  being.*' 

This  reasoning — first,  I think,  advanced  by 
Hobbes* — has  been  very  generally  adopted 
by  the  defenders  of  necessity.  It  is  grounded 
upon  a definition  of  liberty  totally  different 
from  that  which  I have  given,  and  there- 
fore does  not  apply  to  moral  liberty,  as 
above  defined.  T 


* To  Hobbe*  U geocrsll  j Mcribed  the  honour  of  fint 
enouodnf  the  modem  doctrine  of  Determlnltm,  m 
cootndiitinction  to  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Faulira  t 
but  rooet  erroneously.  Hobbe*  »m  not  the  author  of 
rhia  •cheme  of  Nceearity,  nor  ii  ihia  achciae  of  Necca. 
•ity  iiaelf  modcm.->H. 

t But  how  doe*  that  definition  aroid  tht*  ab. 
turdity  f Sec  abov*,  p.  W9.  note.  H. 

[27 1 -273] 


But  it  in  said  that  this  is  the  only  ld>erty 
that  is  possible,  that  is  conceivable,  that 
does  not  involve  an  absurdity-  [272] 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  if  the  word  Lihertg 
has  no  meaning  but  this  one.  I shall  men- 
tion threey  all  very  common-  The  objection 
applies  to  oue  of  them,  but  to  neither  of 
the  other  two. 

Liberty  is  sometimes  opposed  to  external 
force  or  confinement  of  the  body.  Some- 
times it  is  opposed  to  obligation  by  law,  or 
by  lawful  authority.  Sometimes  it  is  op- 
posed to  necessity. 

1.  It  is  opposed  to  confinement  of  the 
body  by  superior  force.  So  we  say  a pri- 
soner is  set  at  liberty  when  his  fetters  are 
knocked  off,  and  he  is  discharged  from  con- 
finement. This  is  the  liberty  defined  in 
the  objection  ; and  I grant  that  this  liberty 
extends  not  to  the  will,  neither  does  the 
confinement,  because  the  will  cannot  be 
confined  l>y  external  force.* 

2.  Liberty  is  opposed  to  obligation  by  law, 
or  lawful  authority.  This  liberty  is  a right 
to  act  one  way  or  another,  in  things  which 
the  law  has  neither  commanded  nor  forbid- 
den ; and  this  liberty  is  meant  wlien  we  sp»k 
of  a man's  natural  liberty,  his  civil  liberty, 
bis  Christian  liberty.  It  is  evident  that  this 
liberty,  as  well  as  the  obligation  opposed  to 
it,  extends  to  the  will : For  it  is  the  will  to 
obey  that  makes  obedience;  the  will  to 
transgrees  that  makes  a transgression  of 
the  law.  Without  will  there  can  be  neither 
obedience  nor  transgression.  Law  supposes 
a power  to  obey  or  to  transgress ; it  does 
not  take  away  this  power,  but  proposes  the 
motives  of  duty  and  of  interest,  leaving  the 
power  to  yield  to  them,  or  to  tske  the  con- 
sequence of  transgTeasion.*f 

3.  Liberty  is  opposed  to  Necessity,  and 
in  this  sense  it  extends  to  the  determina- 
tions of  the  will  only,  and  not  to  what  is 
consequent  to  the  will.$  [273] 


* Thli  I*  calkd  the  Liberty  from  CoaetUm  or  Vio. 
Unet^the  Liberty  ef  BponUtneily^Bpontaneity^-^ 
In  the  present  question,  (his  species  of 
liberty  ought  to  be  thrown  altogethi-r  out  of  sccuunt : 
it  is  admitted  by  all  parties  } U common  equally  to 
brutes  and  men  ; is  not  a peculiar  quality  of  the 
will;  and  ia,  in  fhet,  essential  to  It,  fur  the  will 
cannot  posaibly  be  forced  'Die  <;r(atest  tponianeHy 
U,  in  fact,  the  greatett  neetMity,  Thus,  a hungry 
horse,  who  turns  of  necessity  to  food.  Is  said,  on  this 
deflnition  ofliberty,  to  do  to  with  ffeedom.  becaute 
hedoea  so  spontaneouslv  ; and,  in  general,  the  desire 
of  happiness,  which  is  the  most  necessary  tendency, 
will,  on  this  application  of  the  term,  be  the  most  free. 

I may  obaerve,  that,  among  others,  the  deflnitioo 
of  liberty,  Klven  by  the  reirbrated  advocate  of  moral 
fVccdom,  l5r  Samuel  Clarke,  Is,  in  reality,  only  that 
of  the  liberty  of  Spontaneity— vix,*'  'llic  power  of  self- 
motion  or  action,  which,  in  all  animate  agents,  is 
^lonlaneitv,  isu  in  moral  or  rational  agents,  what 
w e properly  call  liberty."  (Fi/tX  Hepiy  to  LeOmiUt 
I \ i.— XX.  and  Firtt  Atmerr  to  tXe  GenUeman  <i^Cam- 
bridM.i  This  self  motion,  absolutely  consider^,  i« 
itself  necessary.  See  below,  note  on  p.  <80. 

t With  this  description  or  liberty  also,  the  present 
question  has  no  concern.— H. 

; lliU  is  variously  denominated  the  LiUrty  /Vrm 
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In  every  voluntary  action,  the  determin- 
ation of  the  will  is  the  first  part  |of  tlie 
action,  upon  which  alone  the  moral  estima- 
tion of  it  depends.  It  has  been  made  a 
question  among  philosophers,  Whether^  is 
every  imtance,  /Aie  deitrminat  'ton  be  the  ne^ 
ctssary  conaeqtunce  qf  the  con$tituti'.n  of  the 
jtersoH,  and  the  circumetam'ee  in  tthich  he 
ir  placed  ; or  whether  he  haii  not  pnwety  in 
many  caseSf  to  determine  this  icny  or  that  f 

This  has,  by  some,  been  called  the  phUo^ 
MOphical  notion  of  liberty  and  necessity ; but 
it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  philosophers. 
The  lowest  of  the  vulgar  have,  in  all  ages, 
been  prone  to  liave  recourse  to  this  necessity, 
to  exculpate  themselves  or  their  friends  in 
what  they  do  wrong,  though,  in  the  general 
tenor  of  their  conduct,  they  act  upon  the  ; 
contrary  principle.* 

Whether  this  notion  of  moral  liberty  be 
eonceiva^jle  or  not,  every  man  must  judge 
for  himself.  To  me  there  appears  no  dif- 
ficulty in  conceiving  it.'f  I consider  the 
determination  of  the  will  as  an  effect.  This 
effect  must  liave  a cause  which  had  power 
to  produce  it ; and  the  cause  must  be  either 
the  person  himself,  whose  will  it  is.  or  some 
other  being.  The  first  is  as  easily  conceived 
as  the  last.  If  the  person  was  the  cause 
of  that  determination  of  bis  own  will,  he 
was  free  in  that  action, ^ and  it  is  justly 

jfrerttity^yforai  Liberty— Philosophical  Liberty— 
Kssmti^  Libertp^Formal  Liberty— LO>er1p  ofindi/. 
/ermet— Liberty  of  Opposition,  icc.  The  term*  A^- 

Arbitrium^  Liberum  ArbU 
irittm.  Free  H'm,  thouuh  (iroi>rrl3r  timited  to  the  l.i. 
btrxy  fiotn  NtTenit^,  nave  not  alwan  been  apfilied 
M>  aa  to  di»criminate  kt  from  tbe  Liberty  of  Spon- 
taneity.— H. 

• So  Agamemnon 

F/yit  3*  sIm  a7r>i(  ttw. 

'AXXm  Zti/f  mm)  rtffHrtf  'Efittit. 

Thti  it  a favourite  topic  with  Lucian.— H. 

f lo  conceive  a free  act,  it  to  conceive  an  act 
which,  b«nR  a couae,  I*  not  itielfan  et^eet\  In  other 
Word*,  to  conceive  an  atMolutecommeoccmenL  But 
la  lurh  by  ua  conceivable  P—H. 

X Only  If  he  were  not  determined  to  that  determ- 
ination. Rut  it  the  i>craon  an  original  utuielermined 
cauae  of  the  determination  of  hla  willP  If  hebenot, 
then  if  he  not  M/rce  agent,  and  theKheaneof  Necra. 
ally  ia  admitted  If  he  be,  in  the  flrat  place,  it  la  im- 
poaaible  to  coneeire  the  (>oaaii)U>ty  of  thia  i and,  In 
the  second,  if  the  fact,  though  inconceivable,  be  al. 
lowed,  U (a  kmpoasibie  to  aee  how  a cause,  ututeiemu 
incti  by  any  mof/rr>  can  be  a rational,  moral,  and 
aecountaHe,  cause,  'Hicre  ia  no  conceivable  medium 
beiwcenFiif<if//m  t(  C<ui4.rf/rm;  A thecontradictory 
achrrnea  of  Liberty  and  Neccanty  themaelvea  are  in. 
conceivable.  Kor,  aawe  eannot  compaaa  in  thought 
an  undctermineit  catuf^tn  absotuU  commmcnuciU— 
the  fundamental  hypotheaianf  the  one;  ao  wcca«  a* 
little  think  an  infinite  series  of  determinetl causes— qf 
rebif/ui' cotsfii^crmcntf— the  fundsmental  hyi>utheaia 
of  the  other.  I he  rhampiont  of  theoiipoaiteUncthm  a 
are  ihua  at  once  re*Utleaa  in  aaaault.  and  imi>otcnt  in 
defence.  Each  la  hewn  down,  and  appears  lo  die  umler 
the  home  thiuata  of  hla  adveraary ; but  each  agaiu 
recovers  life  from  the  very  death  of  hia  antagonUt, 
and.  to  borrow  a simile,  both  are  like  the  heroes  in 
Valhalla,  ready  in  a moment  to  amuae  themaelvea 
anew  in  the  same  bloodleaa  and  Interminable  con- 
StcL  Tbe  doctrine  of  Moral  Liberty  cannot bemade 
conceivable,  for  we  can  only  conceive  the  determined 
and  the  relative.  Aa  already  aiatod,  all  that  can  be 
done,  U to  shew— I®,  l*hat,  for  the  fiwt  of  Liberty, 
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imputed  to  him,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 
But,  if  another  being  was  the  cause  of  tiiis 
determination,  either  by  producing  it  im- 
mediately, or  by  means  and  instruments 
under  his  direction,  then  the  determination 
is  the  act  and  deed  of  that  being,  and  is 
solely  imputable  to  him. 

But  it  is  said — **  That  nothing  is  in  our 
power  but  what  depends  upon  the  will,  and 
therefore,  the  will  itself  cannot  be  in  our 
power.” 

I answer — That  this  is  a fallacy  arising 
from  taking  a common  saying  in  a sense 
which  it  never  was  intended  to  convey,  and 
in  a sense  contrary  to  what  it  necessarily 
implies.  [2?4] 

tn  common  life,  when  men  speak  of  what 
is,  or  is  not,  in  a man's  power,  they  attend 
only  to  the  external  and  visible  effects, 
which  only  can  be  perceived,  and  which 
only  can  affect  them.  Of  these,  it  ia  true 
that  nothing  is  in  a roan’s  power  but  what 
depends  upon  his  will,  and  this  is  all  that 
is  meant  by  this  common  saying. 

But  this  ia  so  far  from  excluding  hia  will 
from  being  in  his  power,  that  it  necessarily 
implies  it.  For  to  say  that  what  depends 
upon  the  will  is  in  a roan’s  power,  but  the 
will  is  not  in  bis  power,  is  to  say  that  the 
end  is  in  bis  power,  but  the  means  necessary 
to  tliat  end  are  not  in  bis  power,  which  is  a 
contradiction.* 

In  many  propositions  which  we  express 
universally,  there  is  an  exception  neces- 
sarily implied,  and,  therefore,  always  under- 
stood Thus,  when  we  say  that  ^1  things 
depend  upon  God,  God  himself  is  necessarily 
excepted.  In  like  manner,  when  we  say, 
that  all  tliat  is  in  our  power  depends  upon 
the  will,  the  will  itself  is  necessarily  ex- 
cepted : fur,  if  the  will  be  not,  nothing  else 
can  be  in  our  power.  Every  effect  must  be 
in  the  power  of  its  cause.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  will  is  an  effect,  and,  therefore, 
must  be  in  the  power  of  its  cause,  whether 
that  cause  be  the  agent  himself,  or  some 
other  being. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  this  chapter, 
I hope  the  notion  of  moral  liberty  will  be 
distinctly  nnderstood,  and  that  it  appears 
that  this  notion  is  neither  inconceivable, 
nor  involves  any  absurdity  or  coutradic- 
tjnii^[276]  

we  have,  immedlatcl)  or  mediately,  the  evidence  of 
roniciouencM  I and.  V®,  l hat  there  are,  amone  the 
phenomena  of  mind,  many  facU  which  wc  must  ad- 
mit aa  actual,  but  of  whoac  pouibility  wo  are  wholly 
unable  to  form  any  notion.  1 may  merely  obaerve, 
that  the  fact  of  Motion  can  he  ahewn  to  be  impoMtble, 
on  grounds  not  leaa  atrong  than  tho<eon  which  it  ia 
aitempted  to  diafirove  the  fact  of  Ldteriy  •,  to  mv 
nothing  of  many  contradictoriea,  neilher  of  whWn 
can  be  tbought.  but  one  of  which  muct,  on  the 
laws  of  Contradiction  and  Kacluded  Middle,  necea. 
»arily  be.  Thia  philoaopby— the  PkilosofAy  of  tbs 
Conditioned— hot  not,  however,  either  in  lUdf,  or  in 
relation  Co  ita  conaequencca,  ai  vet  been  drvw. 
loped.— H. 

• See  abovep.  5U9,  note.— H 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THK  W0R08  CAUSg  AND  EFFECT,  ACTION, 
AND  ACTIVE  POWER. 

The  writings  upon  Liberty  and  Ncee  sity 
bave  been  much  darkened  by  the  ambigu- 
ity of  the  words  used  in  reasoning  upon  that 
subject.  The  words  cause  and  effect,  ac- 
tion and  active  pouser,  liberty  and  necessity, 
are  related  to  each  other  : The  meaning  of 
one  determines  the  meaning  of  the  rest. 
When  we  attempt  to  define  them,  we  can 
only  do  it  by  synonymous  words  which  need 
definition  as  much.  There  is  a strict  sense 
in  which  those  words  must  be  used,  if  we 
speak  and  reason  clearly  about  moral  liber- 
ty ; but  to  keep  to  this  strict  sense  is  di£B- 
cult,  because,  in  all  languages,  they  have,  by 
custom,  got  a great  latitude  of  significa- 
tion. 

As  we  cannot  reason  about  moral  liberty 
without  using  those  ambif^ous  words,  it  is 
proper  to  point  out,  as  distmctly  as  possible, 
their  proper  and  original  meaning  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  understood  in  treating  of 
this  subject,  and  to  shew  from  what  causes 
they  liave  become  so  ambiguous  in  all  lan- 
giinges  as  to  darken  and  embarrass  our 
rc;isonings  upon  it. 

Everything  that  begins  to  exist,  must 
have  a cause  of  its  existence,  which  hud 
power  to  give  it  existence.  And  everything 
that  undergoes  any  change,  must  have  some 
cause  of  that  change. 

That  neiihcr  existence,  nor  any  mode  of 
existence,  can  begin  without  an  efficient 
cause,  is  a principle  that  appears  very  early 
in  the  mind  of  man  ; and  it  is  so  universal, 
and  so  firmly  rooted  in  human  nature,  that 
the  most  determined  scepticism  cannot  era- 
dicate it.  [27c] 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  we  ground 
the  rational  belief  of  a deity.  But  tliat  b 
not  the  only  use  to  which  we  apply  it 
Every  man’s  conduct  b governed  by  it, 
every  day,  and  almost  every  hour,  of  hb 
life.  And  if  it  were  possible  for  any  man 
to  root  out  thb  principle  from  hb  mind,  he 
must  give  up  everything  that  b called  com- 
mon prudence,  and  be  fit  only  to  be  con- 
fined as  insane. 

From  thb  principle  it  follows.  That  every- 
thing which  undergoes  any  change,  must  either 
be  the  efficient  cause  of  that  change  in  itself, 
or  it  must  be  changed  by  some  other  being. 

In  the  first  case,  it  is  said  to  have  active 
power,  and  to  act  in  producing  that  change. 
In  the  second  case,  it  b merely  passive,  or 
b acted  upon,  and  the  active  power  b in  that 
being  only  which  produces  the  change. 

The  name  of  a cause  and  of  an  agent,  b 
properly  given  to  that  being  only,  which,  by 
its  active  power,  produces  some  change  in 


itself,  or  in  some  other  being.  The  change, 
whether  it  be  of  thought,  of  will,  or  of  mo- 
tion, b the  effect.  Active  power,  therefore, 
b a quality  in  the  cause,  which  enables  it  to 
produce  the  effect.  And  the  exertion  of 
that  active  power  in  producing  the  effect,  b 
called  action,  agency,  efficiency. 

In  order  to  the  production  of  any  effect, 
there  must  be  in  the  cause,  not  only  power, 
but  the  exertion  of  that  power ; for  power 
that  b not  exerted  produces  no  effect. 

All  that  b necessary  to  the  production  of 
any  effect,  b power  in  an  efficient  cause  to 
pr^uce  the  effect,  and  the  exertion  of  that 
power  ; for  it  is  a contradiction  to  say,  that 
the  cause  has  power  to  produce  the  effect, 
and  exerts  that  power,  and  yet  the  effect  is 
not  produced.  The  effect  cannot  be  in  hb 
power  unless  all  the  means  necessary  to  its 
production  be  in  hb  power.  [277  ] 

It  b no  less  a contyidiction  to  say,  that 
a cause  has  power  to  produce  a certain  ef- 
fect, but  that  he  cannot  exert  that  power ; 
for  power  which  cannot  be  exerted  b no 
power,  and  b a contradiction  in  terms. 

To  prevent  inbtake,  it  b proper  to  ob- 
serve, That  a being  may  have  a p>ower  at 
one  time  which  it  lias  not  at  another.  It 
may  commonly  have  a power,  which,  at  a 
particubr  time,  it  has  not.  Thus,  a man 
may  commonly  have  power  to  walk  or  to 
run  ; but  he  h^  not  thb  power  when  asleep, 
or  when  he  is  confined  by  superior  force. 
In  common  language,  he  may  be  said  to 
bave  a power  which  he  cannot  then  exert 
But  thb  popular  expression  means  only 
that  he  commonly  has  this  power,  and  will 
have  it  when  the  cause  b removed  which  at 
present  deprives  him  of  it ; for,  when  wo 
speak  strictly  and  philosophically,  it  b a 
contradiction  to  sny  that  he  has  thb  power, 
at  that  moment  when  he  b deprived  of  it. 

These,  I think,  are  necessary  consequen- 
ces from  the  principle  first  mentioned— 
Tlmt  every  change  which  happens  in  na- 
ture must  have  an  efficient  cause  which  had 
power  to  produce  it. 

Another  principle,  which  appears  very 
early  in  the  mind  of  man,  is.  That  we  are 
efficient  causes  in  our  deliberede  and  volun^ 
tary  actions. 

We  are  conscious  of  making  an  exertion, 
sometimes  with  difiBculty,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce certain  effects.  An  exertion  made  de- 
liberately and  voluntarily,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce an  effect,  implies  a conviction  that  the 
effect  b in  our  power.  No  man  can  deli- 
berately attempt  what  he  does  not  believe 
to  be  in  hb  power.  The  language  of  all 
mankind,  and  their  ordinary  conduct  in  life, 
demonstrate  that  they  have  a conviction  of 
some  active  power  in  themselves  to  produce 
certain  motions  in  their  own  and  in  other  bo- 
dies, and  to  regulate  and  direct  their  own 
thoughts.  This  conviction  we  have  so 
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early  in  life,  that  we  have  no  reinembranee 
when,  or  in  what  wa^,  we  a^uired  it.  [278] 

That  such  a eoiiviction  ia  at  first  the  ne- 
cessary result  of  our  constitution,  and  that 
it  can  never  he  entirely  obliterated,  is,  I 
think,  acknowledged  by  one  of  the  most  zeal- 
ous defenders  of  Necessity.*  **  Free  Dis- 
cussion, dec.,**  p 298.  **Such  are  the  in- 
fluences to  which  all  mankind,  without  dis- 
tinction, arc  exposed  that  they  necessarily 
refer  actions  ( I mean  refer  them  ultimately) 
first  of  all  to  themselves  and  others ; and  it 
is  a long  time  before  they  begin  to  consider 
themselves  and  others  as  instruments  in 
the  hand  of  a superior  agent.  Consequently, 
the  associations  which  refer  actions  to  them- 
selves get  so  confirmed  that  they  are  never 
entirely  obliterated  ; and  therefore  the  com- 
mon language,  and  the  common  feelings,  of 
mankind,  will  be  adapted  to  the  first,  the  lim- 
ited and  imperfect,  or  rather  erroneous, 
view  of  things.** 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  rery  concep- 
tion or  idea  of  active  power,  and  of  efficient 
causes,  is  derived  from  our  voluntary  ex- 
ertions in  producing  effects ; and  that,  if  we 
were  not  conscious  of  such  exertion,  we  ‘ 
should  have  no  conception  at  all  of  a cause, 
or  of  active  power,  and  consequently  no 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a cause  of 
every  change  which  we  ob^rve  in  nature. 

It  ia  certain  that  we  can  conceive  no  kind 
of  active  power  but  what  is  similar  or 
analogous  to  that  which  we  attribute  to 
ourselves ; that  is,  a power  which  is  exerted 
by  will  and  with  understanding.  Our  no- 
tion, even  of  Almighty  power,  is  derived 
from  the  notion  of  human  power,  by  re* 
moving  from  the  former  those  imperfections 
and  limitations  to  which  the  latter  is  sub- 
jected. [2791 

It  may  be  difficult  to  explain  the  origin 
of  our  conceptions  and  belief  concerning  ef- 
ficient causes  and  active  power.  The  com- 
mon theory,  that  all  our  ideas  are  ideas  of 
Sensation  or  Reflection,  and  that  all  our  be- 
lief is  a perception  of  the  agreement  or  the 
disagreement  of  those  ideas,  appears  to*  be 
repugnant,  both  to  the  idea  of  an  efficient 
cause,  and  to  the  belief  of  its  necessity. 

An  attachment  to  that  theory  has  led 
some  philosophers  to  deny  that  we  have 
any  conception  of  an  efficient  cause,  or  of 
active  power,  because  efficiency  and  active 
power  are  not  ideas,  either  of  sensation  or 

• Printler.— H. 

t If  this  w«r«  the  ewe,  our  notion  of  mu#oi<(|r 
would  boot  sn  empiriealderiTstion,  and  without  the 
quality  of  universality  and  necessity.  *n>ls  doctrine 
U also  at  variance  with  the  account  sivenof  the  oa 
tlon  ^xnre,  (n.  436.  >q.  et  slibl.)  where  it  is  viewed 
as  an  originsi  snd  nstlve  principlfc  See  p.  323,  aod 
note*.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  coiisclousncsa  of 
our  own  HBciencv  illuminates  tbc  dark  notion  of 
auMtUp,  founded.  ai  1 conceive,  in  our  impotence 
in  conceive  the  possibility  of  an  absolute  commence, 
inent,  snd  rsim  it  from  the  vag^ie  snd  negative  into 
ih(  precise  snd  positive  notion  of  /Kwrr.— II. 


reflection.  They  maintain,  therefore,  that 
a Cause  is  only  somethinff  priwr  to  Ihr 
and  constantly  eonj  nned  with  if.  This  is 
Mr  Hume*s  notion  of  a cause,  and  seems 
to  be  adopted  by  Dr  Priestley,*  who  says, 

That  a cause  cannot  be  defined  to  be  any 
thing,  but  $uch  previoui  circumstances  us 
are  constantly  followed  by  a certain  effect ^ 
the  constancy  of  the  result  making  us  con- 
clude that  there  must  be  a sufficient  reason^ 
in  the  nature  of  the  things,  why  it  should 
be  produced  in  those  circumstances.** 
^Di*ctrintof  Philosophical  ecssify,  p.  11.] 

But  theory  ought  to  stoop  to  fact,  and 
not  fact  to  theory.  Every  mao  who  under- 
stands the  language  knows  that  neither 
priority,  nor  constant  conjunction,  nor  both 
taken  together,  imply  efficiency.  Every 
mao,  free  from  prejudice,  must  assent  to 
what  Cicero  has  said  : I tuque  non  sic  causa 
intelligi  debrty  ut  quid  cutqurf  antecedot,  id 
It  causa  sity  $ed  quoil  cuiuue  efficienter  ante^ 
cedat,  [De  Fato,  c-  15.  J 

The  very  dispute,  whether  we  hare  the 
conception  of  an  efficient  cause,  shews  tliat 
we  have.  For,  though  men  may  dispute 
about  things  which  have  no  existence,  they 
cannot  dispute  about  things  of  which  they 
have  no  conception.  [280] 

What  has  been  said  in  this  chapter  is  in- 
tended to  shew — Tliat  the  conception  of 
causes,  of  action  and  of  active  power,  in 
the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  these  words, 
is  found  in  the  minds  of  all  men  very  early, 
even  in  the  da^vn  of  their  rational  life.  It 
is  therefore  probable,  that,  in  all  languages, 
the  word*  by  which  these  conceptions  were 
expressed  were  at  first  distinct  and  unam- 
biguous, yet  it  is  certain  that,  among  the 
most  enlightened  nations,  these  words  are  ap- 
plied to  so  many  things  of  different  natures, 
and  used  in  so  vague  a manner,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  reason  about  them  distinctly. 

This  phsenomenon,  at  first  view,  seems 
very  unaccountable.  But  a little  reflection 
may  satisfy  us,  tliat  it  is  a natuml  conse- 
quence of  the  slow  and  gradual  progress  of 
human  knowledge. 

And  since  the  ambiguity  of  those  words 
has  so  great  influence  upon  our  reasoning 
about  moral  liberty,  and  furnishes  the 
strongest  objections  against  it,  it  ia  not 
foreign  to  our  subject  to  shew  whence  it 
arises.  When  we  know  the  causes  that 
have  produced  this  ambiguity,  we  shall  be 
lees  in  danger  of  being  misl^  by  it,  and 
the  proper  and  strict  meaning  of  the  words 
will  more  evidently  appear.  [281] 


* The  Mine  doctrine  has  fbund  an  advocate  in  Or 
Thoniaa  Brown . In  thi*  tbeorv,  the  phwnomenon  to 
be  Mved  If  ailentif  or  in  emet  evacuated  at  lu 
principal  qnaliljr— the  qualiiy  of  Kecfssitp ; for  the 
real  prcdilem  if  to  explain  how  it  u that  we  eannM 
hut  think  that  all  which  beirtna  to  be  hai  not  an  aK 
folutc  but  only  a relative  comroencctnmt.  *1  heae 
philoeophcn  do  not  onatomis*  but  tnramfr.^H. 
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CAUSX8  OP  THE  AMBIQUITY  OP  TBOSB  WORDS. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  external 
objects,  and  begin  to  exercise  our  rational 
faculties  about  them,  we  find  that  there  are 
some  motions  and  changes  in  them,  which 
we  have  power  to  produce,  and  that  they 
have  many  which  must  have  some  other 
cause.  Either  the  objects  must  have  life 
and  active  power,  as  we  have,  or  they  must 
be  moved  or  changed  by  something  that 
has  life  and  active  power,  as  external  objects 
are  moved  by  us. 

Our  first  thoughts  seem  to  be,  That  the 
objects  in  which  we  perceive  such  motion 
have  understanding  and  active  power  as  we 
have. 

**  Savages,'*  says  the  Abb^  Raynal, 

wherever  they  see  motion  which  they  can* 
not  account  for,  there  they  suppose  a soul.** 

All  men  may  be  considered  as  savages  in 
this  respect,  until  they  are  ca{»ble  of  in* 
struction,  and  of  using  their  faculties  in  a 
more  perfect  manner  uian  savages  do. 

The  rational  conversations  of  birds  and 
beasts  in  ./Gsop*8  Fables"  do  not  shock 
the  belief  of  children.  They  have  that  pro* 
bability  in  them  which  we  require  in  an 
epic  poem.  Poets  give  us  a great  deal  of 
pleasure,  by  clothing  every  object  with  in* 
telleetual  and  moral  attributes,  in  metaphor 
and  in  other  figures.  May  not  the  pleasure 
which  we  take  in  this  poetical  language, 
arise,  in  part,  from  its  correspondence  with 
our  earliest  sentiments  ? [2fi2] 

However  this  may  be,  the  Abbe  Raynal's 
observation  is  sufficiently  confirmed,  both 
Irom  fact,  and  from  the  structure  of  all 
Ullages. 

Rude  nations  do  really  believe  sun,  moon, 
nnd  stars,  earth,  sea,  and  air,  fountains  and 
lakes,  to  have  understandinp  and  active 
power.  To  pay  homage  to  them  and  im- 
plore their  favour,  is  a kind  of  idolatry 
natural  to  savages. 

All  languages  carry  in  their  structure  the 
marks  of  their  being  formed  when  this  be- 
lief prevailed.  The  diatincUon  of  verba  and 
participles  into  active  and  passive,  which  is 
found  in  all  languages,  must  have  been 
originally  intend^  to  distinguish  what  is 
really  active  from  wlutt  is  merely  passive ; 
and,  in  all  languages,  we  find  active  verba 
applied  to  those  objects,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Abb^  Raynal's  observation, 
savagre  suppose  a souL 

Thus  we  say,  tlio  sun  rises  and  sets,  and 
comes  to  the  meridian  ; the  moon  changes  ; 
the  sea  ebbs  and  flows ; the  winds  blow. 
Languages  were  fonned  by  men  who  be- 
lieved these  objects  to  have  life  and  active 
I>ower  in  themselves.  It  was  therefore 
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proper  and  natural  to  express  their  motions 
and  changes  by  active  verbs. 

There  is  no  surer  way  of  tracing  the 
sentiments  of  nations  before  they  have  re- 
cords, than  by  the  structure  of  their  Ian- 
guage,  which,  notwithstanding  the  changes 
produced  in  it  by  time,  will  always  retain 
some  signatures  of  the  thoughts  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  invented.  When  we  find  the 
same  sentiments  indicated  in  the  structure  of 
all  languages,  those  sentiments  must  have 
been  common  to  the  human  S{>ecie8  when 
languages  were  invented.  |263] 

When  a few  of  superior  intellectual  abili- 
ties find  leisure  for  speculation,  they  begin 
to  philosophize,  and  soon  discover  that 
many  of  those  objects  which,  at  first,  thejp 
believed  to  be  intelligent  and  active,  are 
really  lifeless  and  passive.  This  is  a verv 
important  discovery.  It  elevates  theminJ, 
emancipates  from  many  vulgar  supersti- 
tions, and  invites  to  farther  discoveries  of 
the  same  kind. 

As  philosophy  advances,  life  and  activity 
in  natural  objects  retires,  and  leaves  them 
dead  and  inactive.  Instead  of  moving 
voluntarily,  we  find  them  to  be  moved  necw- 
sarily ; instead  of  acting,  we  find  them  to 
be  acted  upon ; and  nature  appears  as  one 
great  machine,  where  one  wheel  is  turned 
by  another,  that  by  a third ; and  how  far 
this  necessary  succession  may  reach,  the 
philosopher  does  not  know* 

The  weakness  of  human  reason  makes 
men  prose,  when  they  leave  one  extreme, 
to  rush  into  the  opposite ; and  thus  philo- 
sophy, even  in  its  infancy,  may  lead  men 
from  idolatry  and  polytheism  into  atheism, 
and  from  ascribing  sctive  power  to  iosni- 
mate  beings,  to  conclude  ail  things  to  be 
carried  on  by  necessity. 

Whatever  origin  we  ascribe  to  the  doc- 
trines of  atheism  and  of  fatnl  necessity,  it 
is  certain  that  both  may  be  traced  almost 
an  far  back  as  philosophy  ; and  both  appear 
to  be  the  opposites  of  the  earliest  seutimenti 
of  men. 

It  must  have  been  by  the  observation  and 
reasoning  of  the  speculative /rtr,  that  those 
objects  were  discovered  to  be  inanimate  and 
inactive,  to  which  the  many  ascribed  life 
and  activity.  But  while  tho  few  are  con- 
vinced of  tl^  they  must  speak  the  language 
of  the  manyy  in  order  to  be  understood.  8o 
we  see  that,  when  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
astronomy,  which  agrees  with  vulgar  preju- 
dice and  with  vulgar  language,  has  been 
universally  rejected  by  philosophers,  they 
continue  to  use  the  phraseology  that  is 
grounded  upon  it,  not  only  in  speaking  to 
the  vulgar,  but  in  speaking  to  one  another. 
They  say,  The  sun  rises  and  sets,  and  moves 
annually  through  all  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
while  they  believe  that  he  never  leaves  his 
place.  [284] 
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Id  like  manner,  thoecactiveverbe  and  par* 
ticiplee  which  were  applied  to  the  inanimate 
objects  of  nature,  when  they  were  believed 
to  be  really  active,  continue  to  be  applied  to 
them  after  they  are  didcovered  to  be  paaaive. 

The  forms  of  lan^age,  once  established 
by  custom,  are  not  so  easily  changed  as 
the  notions  on  which  they  were  originally 
founded.  While  the  sounds  remain,  their 
signification  is  gradually  enlarged  or  altered. 
This  is  sometimes  found,  even  in  those 
sciences  in  which  the  signification  of  words 
is  the  most  accurate  and  precise.  Thus,  in 
arithmetic,  the  w'ord  number  among  the 
ancients,  always  signified  so  many  units  • 
and  it  would  have  been  altsurd  to  apply  it 
either  to  unity  or  to  any  part  of  an  unit ; 
but  now  we  call  unity,  or  any  part  of  unity, 
a number.  With  them,  multiplication  al- 
ways increased  a number,  and  division 
diminished  it ; but  we  s(>eak  of  multiplying 
by  a fraction,  which  diminishes,  and  of 
dividing  by  a fraction,  which  increases  the 
number.  We  speak  of  dividing  or  multi- 
plying by  unity,  which  neither  diminishes 
nor  iucreoses  a number.  These  forms  of 
expression,  in  the  ancient  language,  would 
have  been  absurd. 

By  such  changes  in  the  meaning  of  words, 
the  language  of  every  civilized  nation  re- 
sembles old  furniture  ncw-modelled,  in 
which  many  things  are  put  to  uses  for 
which  they  were  not  origins  lly  intended,  and 
for  which  they  are  not  |>crfectly  fitted. 

This  is  one  great  cause  of  tlie  imperfec- 
tion of  language,  and  it  appears  very  re- 
markably in  those  verbs  and  participles 
which  are  active  in  their  form,  but  arc  fre- 
quently used  so  as  to  have  nothing  active  in 
their  signification.  [28.5] 

Hence  wc  are  authorized  by  custom  to 
ascribe  action  and  active  power  to  things 
which  we  believe  to  be  passive.  The  pro- 
per and  original  signification  of  every  word, 
which  at  first  signified  action  and  causation, 
is  buried  and  lost  under  that  vague  mean- 
ing wliich  custom  has  affixed  to  it 

That  there  is  a real  distinction,  and  per- 
fect opposition,  between  acting  and  being 
acted  upon,  every  man  may  be  satisfied 
who  is  capable  of  reflection.  And  that  this 
distinction  is  perceived  by  all  men  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  reason,  appears  by  the 
distinction  ^tween  active  and  passive  verbs, 
which  is  original  in  all  languages,  though, 
from  the  causes  that  have  been  mentioned, 
they  come  to  be  confouuded  in  the  progress 
of  human  improvement. 

Another  way  in  which  philosophy  has 
contributed  very  much  to  the  ambiguity  of 
the  words  under  our  cousideration,  deserves 
to  be  mentioned. 

The  first  step  into  natural  philosophy, 
and  what  hath  commonly  been  considered 
as  its  ultimate  end,  U the  investigation  of 
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the  causes  of  the  phccnomcna  of  nature  t 
that  is,  the  causes  of  those  appearances  in 
nature  which  are  not  the  effects  of  human 
power.  Felix  qni  potuU  rerum  coffnmtcert 
cawtas,  is  the  sentiment  of  every  mind  that 
has  a turn  to  speculation. 

The  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  things 
promises  no  less  the  enlai^inent  of  human 
power  than  the  gratification  of  human 
curiosity  ; and,  therefore,  among  the  en- 
lightened part  of  mankind,  this  knowledge 
has  beeu  pursued  in  all  ages  with  an  avidity 
proportionate  to  its  importance. 

In  nothing  docs  the  difference  between 
the  intellectual  powers  of  man  and  those  of 
brutes  appear  more  conspicuous  thau  in 
this.  For  in  them  we  perceive  no  desire  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  things,  nor  indeed 
luiy  sign  that  they  luivc  the  pro|>er  notion 
of  a cause.  [28Ci] 

There  is  reason,  however,  to  apprehend, 
that,  in  this  investigation,  men  have  wan- 
dered much  in  the  dark,  and  that  their 
success  lias,  by  no  means,  been  equal  to 
their  derire  and  cxpi'ctation. 

We  easily  discover  an  established  order 
and  connection  in  the  pluenomena  of  nature. 
We  learn,  in  many  cases,  from  what  has 
happened,  to  know  what  will  happen.  The 
discoveries  of  this  kind,  made  by  common 
observation,  are  many,  and  are  the  founda- 
tion of  common  prudence  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  Philosophers,  by  more  accurate  ob- 
servation and  experiment,  have  made  many 
more ; by  which  arts  arc  improved,  and 
human  power,  as  well  as  human  knowledge, 
is  enlarged. 

But,  as  to  the  real  causes  of  the  phfc- 
Domeoa  of  nature,  how  little  do  we  know  ! 
All  our  know  ledge  of  things  external,  must 
be  grounded  upon  the  informations  of  our 
senses  ; but  causation  and  active  power  are 
not  objects  of  sense ; nor  is  that  always 
the  cause  of  a pluenomenon  which  is  prior 
to  it,  and  constantly  conjoined  with  it ; 
otherwise  night  w ould  be  the  cause  of  day, 
and  day  the  cause  of  the  following  night. 

It  is  to  this  day  problematical,  whether 
all  the  pheenomena  of  the  material  system 
l>e  produced  by  the  immediate  operation  of 
the  First  Cause,  according  to  the  laws which 
his  wisdom  determined,  or  whether  subor- 
dinate causes  are  employed  by  him  in  the 
operations  of  nature  ; and,  if  they  be,  what 
their  nature,  their  numl>er,  and  their  dif- 
ferent offices  are  ? And  whether,  in  all 
cases,  they  act  by  commission,  or,  in  some, 
accortling  to  their  discretion  ? [287] 

When  we  are  so  much  in  the  dark  with  re- 
gard to  the  real  causes  of  the  phtenomena  of 
nature,  and  have  a strong  desire  to  know* 
them,  it  is  not  strange  that  ingenious  men 
should  form  numberless  conjectures  and 
theories,  by  wliich  the  soul,  hungering  fur 
knowledge,  is  fed  witli  chaff  intead  of  wheat. 


CHAP,  m.]  Oh  THE  AMBIGUITY  OF  THOSE  WORDS. 
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were  made  the  causes  of  things.  In  the  | 
Pythagorean*  and  Platonic  system, Matter, 
Irteas,  and  an  Intelligent  Mind.  By  Aris- 
totle, Matter,  Form,  and  Privation.  Des 
Cartes  thought  that  Matter  and  a certain 
quantity  of  Motion  given  at  first  by  the 
Almighty,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the 
phoenomena  of  the  natural  world.  Leibnitz, 
that  the  universe  is  made  up  of  Monades, 
active  and  percipient,  which,  by  their  active 
power,  received  at  first,  produce  all  the 
changes  they  undergo. 

While  men  thns  wandered  in  the  dark  in 
search  of  causes,  unwilling  to  confess  their 
disappointment,  they  vainly  conceived  every- 
thing they  stumbled  upon  to  be  a cause, 
and  the  proper  notion  of  a cause  is  lost,  by 
giving  the  name  to  numberless  things  which 
neither  are  nor  can  be  causes. 

This  confusion  of  various  things  under 
the  name  of  causes  is  the  more  easily  toler- 
ated,  because,  however  hurtful  it  may  be 
to  sound  philosophy,  it  has  little  influence 
upon  the  concerns  of  life.  A constant  an- 
tocedent  or  concomitant  of  the  phenome- 
non whose  cause  is  sought,  may  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  inquirer,  as  well  as  if  the 
real  cause  were  known.  Thus  a sailor 
desires  to  know  the  cause  of  the  tides,  that 
he  may  know  when  to  ex{>cct  high  water. 
He  is  told  that  it  is  high  water  when  the 
moon  is  so  many  hours  past  the  meridian  : 
and  now  be  thinks  he  knows  the  cause  of 
the  tides.  What  ho  takes  for  the  cause 
answers  his  purpose,  and  his  mistake  does 
him  no  liarm.  [288] 

Those  philosophers  seem  to  have  liad  the 
justest  views  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  the 
weakness  of  human  understanding,  who, 
giving  up  the  pretence  of  discovering  the 
causes  of  the  operations  of  nature,  have 
applied  themselves  to  discover,  by  ol^rva- 
tion  and  experiment,  the  rules  nr  laws  of 
nature,  according  to  which  the  phoenoincna 
of  nature  are  pr^uced. 

In  compliance  with  custom,  or,  perhaps, 
to  gratify  the  avidity  of  knowing  the  causes 
of  things,  we  call  the  laws  of  nature  causes 
and  active  powers.  So  we  speak  of  the 
powers  of  gravitation,  of  magnetism,  of  elec- 
tricity. 

We  call  them  causes  of  many  of  the 
phienoniena  of  nature ; and  such  they  are 
esteemed  by  the  ignorant,  and  by  the  half 
learned. 

But  those  of  juster  discernment  see  that 
laws  of  nature  are  not  agents.  They  are  not 
endowed  with  active  power,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  causes  in  the  proper  sense.  They 
are  only  the  rules  according  to  which  tlie 
unknown  cause  acts. 


A The  kM  that  U taid  or  Ihe  Pythtforran  cysfptn 
in  tliU  leUtinn  the  better.— H. 
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(Thus  it  appears  that  our  natural  desire 
to  know  the  causes  of  the  pliaenomena  oi 
nature,  our  inability  to  discover  them,  and 
the  vain  theories  of  philosophers  employed 
in  this  search,  have  made  the  word 
and  the  related  words,  so  ambiguous,  and 
to  signify  so  many  things  of  different  na- 
tures, that  they  have,  in  a manner,  lost 
their  proper  and  original  meaning,  and  yet 
we  have  no  other  words  to  express  it. 

Everything  joined  with  the  effect,  and 
prior  to  it,  is  called  its  cause.  An  instru- 
ment, an  occasion,  a reason,  a motive,  an 
end,  arc  called  causes-*  And  the  related 
words  effect^  ngent^  pewety  are  extended  in 
the  same  vague  manner.  [289] 

Were  it  not  that  the  terms  cause  and 
agent  have  lost  their  proper  meaning,  in  the 
crowd  of  meanings  that  have  been  given 
them,  wo  should  immediately  perceive  a 
contradiction  in  the  terms  necessary  cause 
and  necessary  agent.  And,  although  tlie 
loose  meaning  of  those  words  is  authorized 
by  custom,  the  arbiter  of  language,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  censured,  perhaps  can- 
not always  be  avoided,  yet  we  ought  to  be 
upon  our  guard,  that  wo  be  not  misled  by 
it  to  conceive  things  to  be  the  same  which 
are  essentially  different. 

To  say  that  man  is  a free  agent,  is  no 
more  than  to  say  that,  in  some  instances,  he 
is  truly  an  agentf  and  a cause,  and  is  not 
merely  acted  upon  as  a passive  instrument. 
On  the  contrary,  to  say  that  he  acts  from 
necessity,  is  to  say  that  he  does  not  act  at 
all,  that  he  is  no  agent,  and  that,  for  any- 
thing we  know,  there  is  only  one  agent  in 
the  universe,  who  does  everything  that  is 
done,  whether  it  be  good  or  ill. 

If  this  necessity  be  attributed  even  to 

* Thrre  U no  rvMon  why  whatever  ia  conceived  u 
neceaaehly  itoing  to  (be  coiiftitutton  of  the  phwnomc. 
non  called  the  in  other  worda,  why  all  and 

each  of  ita  roc/nnVnfe— may  not  be  properly  called 
causes,  or  rather  coneauscs;  for  there  muat  alwaya 
be  more  cauaea  than  one  to  an  effbcL  Tbia  would 
be  more  correct  than  to  give  exeSuatvely  the  name 
of  Cause  to  any  partial  conatituent  or  coefbeient, 
even  though  proximate  and  principal.  In  thia  vtew, 
the  doctniie  of  Aristotle,  and  other  ancietita.  Is 
more  rational  than  (hat  ot  our  modem  philosophers 
-H. 

i It  is  proper  to  notice,  that,  as  to  live  is  to  act 
and  as  man  is  not  free  to  live  or  not  to  live,  so  neitht  r, 
abaoluteiv  speaking,  la  he  fVee  to  act  or  not  to  act.  Aa 
he  livea,  he  la  ncceaaarily  determined  to  act  or  encr. 
ize— to  think  and  will ; and  ail  the  liberty  to  which 
e can  pretend,  la  to  chooae  between  thia  mode  of  ae. 
tion  ana  that  In  acholaatic  language,  man  cannot 
have  the  liberty  ot  exercise,  though  he  may  have  ihe 
liberty  of  sf>ec{ficati(m.  'I  he  root  of  hU  freedom  ii 
(hua  nccesfity.  Nay.  we  cannot  conceive  otherwiae 
even  of  the  Mty.  As  we  must  think  Him  as  necce. 
sanly  existent,  and  necessarily  llvinf,  po  we  niu»t 
think  him  ss  necessarily  active.  Such  are  thecondU 
tions  of  human  thought.  It  is  thus  sufficiently  mani. 
fest  that  Dr  Clarke's  inference  of  the  fact  of  moral 
liberty,  from  the  ronditlona  of  self.activity,  Is  incorru 
peicnt.  And  when  hr  aayt  *'  the  true  d^nition  oj 
Liberty  is  the  Power  to  Act,"  he  should  have  rccuU 
leeted  that  this  power  is,  on  his  own  hypotheais.  ab. 
sniutcly  fatal  ifU  mnnof  tmt  act  See  hia  *'  Ken  arks 
on  Colfina,'*  pp.  15,  VO,  VT.— H. 
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the  Deity,  the  consequence  must  he,  that 
there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  s cause  at  all ; 
that  nothing  acts,  but  eTeiy*thing  is  acted 
upon;  nothing  moTes,  but  everything  is 
moved ; all  is  passion  without  action  ; all 
instrument  without  an  agent ; and  that 
everything  that  is,  or  was,  or  shall  be,  has 
that  necessary  existence  in  its  season, 
which  we  commonly  consider  as  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  First  Cause. 

This  1 take  to  be  the  genuine  and  the 
most  tenable  system  of  necessity.  It  was 
the  system  of  Spinoza,  though  be  was  not 
the  first  that  advanced  it ; for  it  is  very  an- 
cient. And  if  this  s^'stem  be  true,  our  rea- 
soning to  prove  the  existence  of  a first  cause 
of  everything  that  begins  to  exist,  must 
be  given  up  as  fallacious.  [290] 

If  it  be  evident  to  the  human  understand- 
ing, as  I take  it  to  be,  That  wliat  begins  to 
exist  must  have  an  efficient  cause,  whicli 
had  power  to  give  or  not  to  give  it  existence ; 
and  if  it  be  true,  that  effects  well  and  wisely 
fitted  for  the  best  purposes,  demonstrate 
intelligence,  wisdom,  and  goodness  in  the 
efficient  cause,  as  well  as  power,  the  proof 
of  a Deity  from  these  principles  is  very  easy 
and  obvious  to  all  men  that  can  reason. 

If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  our  belief,  That 
everything  that  begins  to  exist  has  a cause, 
b«  got  only  by  Experience  ; and  if,  as  Mr 
Hume  maintains,  the  only  notion  of  a cause 
liesoinething  prior  to  the  effect,  which  exper- 
ience has  shewn  to  be  constantly  conjoined 
with  such  an  effect,  I sec  not  how,  from 
these  principles,  it  isposribleto  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  an  intelligent  causeof  the  universe- 

Mr  Hume  seems  to  me  to  reason  justly 
from  his  definition  of  a cause,  when,  in  the 
person  of  an  Epicurean,  he  maintains  that, 
with  regard  to  a cause  of  the  universe,  we 
can  conclude  nothing,  because  it  is  a singu- 
lar effect.  We  have  no  experience  that 
such  effects  are  always  conjoined  with  such 
a cause.  Kay,  the  cause  which  we  assign 
to  this  effect,  is  a cause  which  no  man  hath 
seen,  nor  can  see,  and  therefore  experience 
cannot  inform  us  that  it  has  ever  b^n  con- 
joined with  any  effect.  He  seems  to  me 
to  reason  justly  from  his  definition  of  a 
cause,  when  be  maintains,  that  anpthini/ 
may  be  the  cause  of  anything ; since  pri- 
ority and  constant  conjunction  is  all  that 
can  be  conceived  in  the  notion  of  a cause. 

Another  zealous  defender  of  the  doctrine 
of  necessity*  says,  that,  “ A cause  cannot 
be  defined  to  be  anything  but  sveh  previot44 
fircumstanrei  as  art  constantly  followed  by 
a certain  effect^  the  constancy  of  the  result 
making  us  conclude  that  there  must  be  a 
sufficient  reason^  in  the  nature  of  things, 
why  it  should  be  produced  in  those  circum- 
stances.** 


• Pnntrv.— H. 


This  seems  to  me  to  bo  Mr  Humo*s  de- 
finition ofacaose  in  other  words,snd  neither 
more  nor  less;  but  1 am  far  from  thinking 
that  the  author  of  it  will  admit  the  coiihc- 
quences  which  Mr  Hume  draws  from  it, 
however  necessary  they  may  appear  to 
others.  [291] 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  THS  INPLUZNCS  OP  MOTIVaS. 

Thk  modern  advocstes  for  the  doctrine 
of  Necessity  lay  the  stress  of  their  cause 
upon  the  influence  of  mo/tvr<.* 

“ Every  deliberate  action,  they  say,  must 
have  a motive.  When  there  is  no  motive 
on  the  other  side,  this  motive  must  deter- 
mine the  agent : When  there  are  contrary 

motives,  the  strongest  must  prevail.  We 
reason  from  men's  motives  to  their  actions, 
as  we  do  from  other  causes  to  tbeir  effects. 
If  man  be  a free  agent,  and  be  not  governed 
by  motives,  all  his  actions  mnst  be  mere 
caprice,  rewards  and  punishments  can  have 
no  effect,  and  such  a being  must  be  abso- 
lutely ungovernable." 

In  order,  therefore,  to  understand  dis- 
tinctly, ui  what  sense  we  ascribe  moral 
liberty  to  man,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
what  influence  wo  allow  to  motives.  To 
prevent  misunderstanding,  which  has  been 
very  common  upon  this  point,  I offer  the 
following  observations : — 

1.  I grant  that  all  rational  beings  are 
influence,  and  ought  to  be  influeno^,  by 
motives.  But  the  influence  of  motives  is 
of  a very  different  nature  from  that  of  effi- 
cient causes.  They  are  neither  causesr]*  nor 
agents.  They  suppose  an  efficient  cause,  and 
can  do  nothing  without  it.  [292]  Weeannot, 
without  absurdity,  suppose  a motive  either 
to  act,  or  to  be  acted  upon ; it  is  equally 
incapable  of  action  and  of  passion  ; liecause 
it  is  not  a thing  that  exists,  but  a tiling 
that  is  conceived  ; it  is  what  the  schoolmen 
called  an  en*  rationis.  Motives,  therefore, 
msy  induence  to  action,  but  they  do  not 
neuX  They  may  be  compared  to  advice. 


V A motive,  abetraetlpcontidered.  U called  an  iwU 
wJUuUeause.  U «a«  weildenomlnited  in  tl>e  Gri'ek 
phtloMiphj,  ri  irutm  tS—lMat  Ou  sake  t\f  tthick. 
A motive,  however, in  htconcretr  reiliif,  ia  noihittg 
apart  IVora  ihc  mind  ; onlv  a meiiUl  tcitdency.— H. 

t Noi  cauace;  otiljr  tr  the  lerm  rouar  be  limited  to 
Ihelaat  or  proximate  ^cient  cau«e.— H. 

t If  Motivea  ■*  if\fltience  to  action,”  they  mtaat  co- 
opnatein  prtiducint  a certain  effect  upnn  tiie  apent; 
and  the  deCerminaiton  to  an,  and  to  act  in  a certain 
mannet^is  that  effect.  I'lrey  arc  thua.  on  Retd'a 
own  view,  in  thia  reialion,  rouara.  and  Orient  ctutn. 
It  la  of  no  conavquence  in  the  argument  whether 
moiiva  be  aaid  to  detenninr  a man  to  act  or  to  in. 
fluence  (that  ia  to  determine)  him  to  determine  him* 
aelf  to  act.  It  doc*  not.  therefore,  teem  coniiatent  to 
■ay  that  mm  ivea  are  not  causes,  and  that  they  <fe 
notact.  See  Leibnitx,  quoted  below,  under  p.  MIrt, 
H. 
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or  exhortation,  which  leaves  a man  still  at 
liberty.  For  in  vain  is  advice  given  when 
there  is  not  a power  either  to  do  or  to  for- 
bear what  it  recommends.  In  like  manner, 
motives  suppose  liberty  in  the  agent,  other- 
wise they  have  no  influence  at  all. 

It  is  a law  of  nature  with  respect  to 
matter,  That  every  motion  and  change  of 
motion,  is  proportional  to  the  force  im- 
preioied,  and  in  the  direction  of  lliat  force. 
The  scheme  of  necessity  supp<^ses  a similar 
law  to  obtain  in  all  the  actions  of  intelligent 
beings ; which,  with  little  alteration,  may 
be  expressed  thus  : — Every  action,  or 
change  of  action,  in  an  intelligent  being,  is 
proportional  to  the  force  of  motives  im- 
pressed, and  in  the  direction  of  that  force. 

The  law  of  nature  respecting  matter,  is 
grounded  upon  this  principle:  That  matter 
is  an  inert,  inactive  substance,  which  docs 
ii'd  act,  but  is  acted  upon  ; and  the  law  of 
necessity  must  be  grounded  upon  the  sup- 
position, Tliat  an  intelligent  being  is  an  in- 
ert, inactive  substance,  which  docs  not  act, 
but  is  acted  u(k>u. 

2.  Rational  beings,  in  proportion  os  they 
are  wise  and  good,  will  act  according  to  the 
best  motives ; and  every  rational  being  who 
does  otherwise,  abuses  hts  liberty.  The 
most  perfect  being,  in  everything  where 
there  is  a right  and  a wrong,  a better  and  a 
worse,  always  infallibly  acts  according  to 
the  best  motives.  This,  indeed,  is  little 
else  than  an  identical  proposition  ; for  it  is 
a contradiction  to  say.  That  a perfect  being 
does  what  is  wrong  or  unreasonable.  But, 
to  say  that  ho  does  not  act  freely,  because 
he  always  does  what  is  best,  is  to  say,  That 
the  pro|>cr  use  of  liberty  destroys  liberty, 
and  that  liberty  consists  only  in  its  abuse. 
1293] 

The  moral  perfection  of  the  Deity  con- 
siMts,  not  in  having  no  power  to  do  ill, 
otherwise,  as  Dr  Clarke  justly  observes, 
there  would  be  no  ground  to  thank  him  for 
his  goodness  to  us,  any  more  than  for  bis 
eternity  or  immensity  ; but  his  moral  per- 
fection consists  ill  this,  that,  when  he  has 
power  to  do  everything,*  a power  which 
cannot  be  resisted,  he  exerts  that  power 
only  in  doing  what  is  wisest  and  best-  To 
be  subject  to  necessity,  is  to  have  no  (lowcr 
at  all ; for  power  and  necessity  are  oppo- 
sites. We  grant,  therefore,  that  motives  1 
have  influence,  similar  to  that  of  advice  or 
persuasion ; but  this  iufluence  is  perfectly  | 
consistent  with  Liberty,  and,  inde^,  sup- 
|H>ses  libertv. 

3.  Whether  every  deliberate  action  must 


* To  do  everything  contittenC  with  hU  perfection. 
R*ji  here  onciif  the  ineoluble  rontrAdiction»  in  the 
queeiion  sheevv  for  if,  on  the  one  hind,  we  ittributc 
to  the  Deity  the  power  of  moril  evil,  wc  detract  from 
hU  cvaenlial  goodreu ; and  li,  on  the  oth'-r,  we-deny 
him  thli  power,  we  detract  from  hU  unimputetice.^ 
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have  a motive,  depends  on  the  meaning  ws 
put  upon  the  word  del\tt€rate.  If,  by  a 
deliberate  action,  we  mean  an  action  wherein 
motives  are  weighed,  which  seems  to  be 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  surely 
there  must  be  motives,  and  contrary  mo- 
tives, otherwise  they  could  not  be  weighed. 
But,  if  a deliberate  action  means  only,  os  it 
commonly  does,  an  action  done  by  a cool 
and  calm  determination  of  the  mind,  with 
forethought  and  will,  I believe  there  are 
innumerable  such  actions  done  without  a 
motive.* 

I'his  must  be  appealed  to  every  man*t 
consciousness.  I do  many  trifling  actions 
every  day,  in  which,  ujnm  the  most  careful 
reflection,  I am  conscious  of  no  motive; 
and  to  say  that  I may  be  influenced  by  a 
motive  of  which  I am  not  conscious,  is,  in 
the  flrst  place,  an  arbitrary  sufiposition 
without  any  evidence,  [?]  and  then,  it  is  to 
say,  that  I may  be  convinced  by  an  argu- 
ment which  never  entered  into  my  thought- 
[294] 

Cases  frequently  occur,  in  which  an  end 
that  is  of  sonic  ini|K>rtaiice,  may  be  an- 
swered equally  well  by  any  ouc  of  several  dif- 
ferent mi'ans.  In  such  cases,  a man  who 
intends  the  end  flnds  not  the  least  difliculty 
in  taking  one  of  these  means,  though  he  lie 
flrmly  persuaded  that  it  has  no  title  to  be 
prefer!^  to  any  of  the  others. 

To  say  that  this  is  a case  that  cannot  hap- 
pen, is  to  contradict  the  exfierience  of  man- 
kind ; for  surely  a man  who  has  occasion 
to  lay  out  a shilling,  or  a guinea,  may  have 
two  hundred  that  are  of  equal  value,  both 
to  the  giver  and  to  the  receiver,  any  one  of 
which  w ill  answer  h»  purpose  equally  well. 
To  say,  that,  if  such  a case  should  happen, 
the  roan  could  not  execute  his  purpose,  ia 
still  more  ridiculous,  though  it  have  the 
authority  of  some  of  the  schoolmen,  who 
determined  tliat  the  ass,  between  two  equal 
bundles  of  hay,  would  stand  still  till  it  died 
of  hunger. T 

If  a man  could  not  act  without  a motive, $ 
ho  would  have  no  |>owerat  all ; for  motives 
are  not  in  our  power ; and  he  that  lias  not 
power  over  a necessary  mean,  has  not  power 
over  the  end. 

Tliat  an  action,  done  without  any  motive, 
cun  neither  have  ment  nor  demerit^  is  much 
insisted  on  by  the  writers  for  necessity,  and 
triumphantly,  as  if  it  were  the  very  hinge 


• MrSlewirtC**  Active  indMoral  Po»eri,"pp.4BI 
irui  105}  dwpcHwd  to  coiictnls  ihit  no  actiuii  la  per. 
formed  Without  tome  motive  i and  think*  that  Keid 
tui*  not  •trengthened  hi*  argument  b>  denying  tbia. 
-H. 

t Joannes  Burklanut.  See  above,  p.  2SB.  note.~H. 
t Can  we  conceive  any  act  of  which  tiiere  wa*  not 
a tufficiont  cau*e  or  concourie  uT  cauie*,  why  the 
man  performed  it.  and  no  other  f II  not,  call  >hU 
cau»e,  or  theie  cuiiuau>(%,  the  Motirr,  and  there  i* 
no  longer  adu]Hile.  Sec  (hr  three  lollowing  nuiea.— 

2 H 
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of  the  oontroTerey.  I gnuil  it  to  be  » eelf- 
evident  propoeition,  and  1 know  no  author 
Uuit  ever  denied  it. 

How  insignificant  soeyer,  in  moral  cetini- 
ation»  the  actions  may  be  which  are  done 
without  any  motive,  they  are  of  moment  in 
the  question  concerning  moral  liberty.  For, 
if  there  ever  was  any  action  of  this  kind, 
motives  are  not  the  sole  causes  of  human 
actions.  And,  if  we  have  the  power  of  act- 
ing without  a motive,  that  power,  joiued  to 
a weaker  motive,  may  counterbalauco  a 
stronger.  [‘295] 

4.  It  can  never  be  proved,  That  when 
there  is  a motive  on  one  side  only,  that  mo- 
tive must  determine  the  action. 

According  to  the  laws  of  reasoning,  the 
proof  is  incumbent  on  those  who  hold  the 
affirmative  ; and  I have  never  seen  a sha- 
dow of  argument,  which  does  not  t^c  for 
granted  the  thing  in  question — to  w it,  that 
motives  are  the  sole  causes  of  aclions. 

Is  there  no  such  thing  as  wilfulness, 
caprice,  or  obstinacy,  among  mankind  ?* 
If  there  be  not,  it  is  wonderful  that  they 
should  have  names  in  all  languages.  If 
there  be  such  things,  a single  motive,  or 
even  many  motives,  may  be  resisted. 

6.  When  it  is  said,  that  of  contrary  mo- 
tives the  strongest  always  prevails,  this  can 
neither  be  afii'med  nor  denied  w'ith  under- 
standing, until  we  know  distinctly  what  is 
meant  by  the  strongest  motive. 

I do  not  find  that  those  who  have  ad- 
vanced this  as  a self-evident  axiom,  have 
ever  attempted  to  explain  what  they  meun 
by  the  strongest  motive,  or  have  given  any 
rule  by  which  we  may  judge  which  of  two 
motives  is  the  strongest. 

How  shall  we  know  whether  the  strongest 
motive  always  prevails,  if  we  know  not 
which  is  strongest  ? There  must  be  some 
test  by  which  their  strength  is  to  be  tried, 
some  balance  in  which  they  may  be  weighetl ; 
otherwise,  to  say  tlial  the  btrongest  mo- 
tive always  prevails,  is  to  speak  without 
any  meauing.  We  roust  therefore  search 
for  this  test  or  balance,  since  they  who  liave 
laid  so  much  stress  upon  this  axiom,  have 
left  us  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  iu  meaning. 
I grant,  tliat,  when  the  contrary  motives 
are  of  the  same  kind,  and  differ  only  in 
quantity,  it  may  be  easy  to  say  which  is  the 
strongest.  Thus  a bribe  of  a thousand 
pounds  is  a stronger  motive  than  a bribe  of 
a hundred  pounds.  But  wlien  the  motives 
are  of  different  kinds — as  money  and  fame. 


* But  are  not  iheae  all  tendencica,  and  fatal  tend, 
endra,  to  art  or  not  to  act  F Bjf  contra-iUitinKU'kh 
ing  iuch  Terxleticie*  from  motive*,  vtrictly  «o  callctt, 
or  rational  impuiiea.  wr  dn  not  advance  a »inKlc 
at«'p  in«a>d*  rendering  liberty  com;*rirScne//jic.  See 
following  note*.  'I  he  tame  may  be  »aid  ol  all  (he 
other  attempu  to  thi*  end  ; but  id  regard  to  ihe«e 
in  general,  1 conceive  it  uniu-ceataiy  to  tay  anything 
farther.— H. 


VE  I’OWEKS.  [KS8AT  IV. 

duty  and  worldly  intereat,  hmlth  and 
Btrength,  riches  and  honour — by  what  rule 
ehall  we  judge  which  in  the  atrongeat  mo- 
tive ? 1296) 

Either  we  meaaure  the  etrength  of  mo- 
tives merely  by  their  prevalence,  or  by 
some  other  standard  distinct  from  their 
prevalence. 

If  we  measure  their  strength  merely  by 
their  prevalence,  and  by  the  strongest  iiuk 
tive  mean  only  the  motive  that  prevails,  it 
will  bo  true  indeed  that  the  strongest  mo- 
tive prevails  ; but  the  proposition  will  be 
identical,  and  mean  no  more  than  that  the 
strongest  motive  is  the  strongwt  motive. 
From  this  surely  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn. 

If  it  should  be  said.  That  by  the  strength 
of  a motive  is  not  meant  its  prevalence,  but 
the  cause  of  its  prevalence  ; that  we  mea- 
sure the  cause  by  the  effect,  and  from  the 
superiority  of  the  effect  conclude  the  supe- 
riority of  the  cause,  ss  we  conclude  that  to 
bo  the  heaviest  wei^it  which  bears  down 
the  scale  : I answer.  That,  according  to  this 
explication  of  the  axiom,  it  takes  for  granted 
that  motives  are  the  causes,  and  the  solo 
causes,  of  actions.  Nothing  is  left  to  tlio 
agent,  hut  to  be  acted  ui>on  by  the  motives, 
as  the  balance  is  by  the  weights.  The 
axiom  supposes,  that  the  agent  dc«s  not 
act,  hut  is  acted  u]K>n : and,  from  this  sup- 
jwsition,  it  is  concluded  that  he  does  not 
act.  This  is  to  reason  in  a circle,  or  rather 
it  is  not  reasoning  but  begging  the  ques- 
tion.*   

» on  thii  iiiblMt.  I »h«U  quote  a puisne  from  the 
controvfmy  bttwcvn  Iseibnits  »i>d  Ciaflic;— 

*♦  1 ihall  DOW"  {nay*  ihr  funner)  “ rume  lo  an  objec. 
tlnn  ralacd  here, aKaiiivt  my  romiwringihoweijihuof 
abaUnce  wiih  tlicmotiveaof  the  Will.  |i  Uobjectrtl, 
that  a balance  ii  merely  pa*#iro,  and  moved  by  the 
wilghii  ; whereM  agent*  intelligent  and  endowi-d 
with  will,  are  active,  lo  thi*  1 answer,  that  the 

Erinciple  ofthewant  of  a *uflicient  rea*on,  iacomni.ui 
olh  lo  agenta  and  patient*,  lliey  want  a *ufficieiit 
rcaion  or  their  action,  aa  well  a*  of  their  {taftiun.  A 
tiaUnce  doe*  not  only  not  act  when  it  ia  equally 
{Hilled  on  both  tide*,  but  the  equal  weight*  liki-wi»e 
do  not  act  when  they  are  in  an  equilibrium,  *o  ih*i 
one  of  them  cannot  go  down  without  the  other  mmg 
up  a*  much. 

*•  It  muft  al*o  be  considered  that,  properly  vpciking. 
motive* do  not  act  u|ion  theroind  a*  weightsdo  upon  a 
balance;  but  it  u rather  the  mind  that  act*  by  virtue 
of  the  motive*,  which  are  it*  diipoaitkm*  to  act.  A rid, 
therefore,  to  pretend,  a*  the  author  doc*  here,  that 
the  mind  prefer*  aomellme*  weak  motive*  to  strong 
ones,  and  i-vcti  that  it  prefer*  (hat  which  is  ixdiflen  nt 
bciurc  rouiive*— thi-,  I say,  i*  to  divide  ihe  unnd 
irnm  the  mouves,  as  if  they  were  with  ut  the  mn<d, 
a*  the  weight  is  disiinrt  Irom  the  balance,  and  a*  it 
the  mind  had,  beside*  motives,  other  dispoailioni  to 
act,  tiy  virtue  of  which  it  could  reject  nr  accept  the 
motive*.  Where**,  in  truth,  the  moiive*  compre. 
hfiid  all  the  dli|Kwiiion»  which  the  mind  can  have 
lo  act  voluntarily ; for  they  mtlmie  ntd  only  the  rea- 
•mii,  but  also  the  inclination*  anting  m<m  pa-tu>i<*, 
or  other  preceding  imprev»ioiii.  Whcrclore,  it  the 
mind  should  prefer  a weak  iuclinatinn  tuasuongohe, 
it  would  act  . gainst  i(*ell,  and  otherwise  than  it  is 
dis|H>scd  tci  ac<.  Which  shew*  that  tbe  autho  '• 
nut  Ions,  contrary  to  mine,  aresHpriflcial.  andapf  car 
to  have  nu  solidity  in  them,  when  they  are  wdl  con 
[ kiJercd 
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Contrary  motires  may  very  properly  be 
compared  to  advocates  pleading  the  opposite 
aides  of  a cause  at  the  bar.  It  would  be 
very  weak  reasoning  to  say,  that  such  an 
advocate  is  the  most  powerful  pleader,  be- 
cause sentence  was  given  on  his  side.  The 
sentence  is  in  the  power  of  the  judge,  not 
of  the  advocate.  It  is  equally  reasou- 
ing,  in  proof  of  necessity,  to  say,  such 
a motive  prevailed,  therefore  it  is  the 
strongest ; since  the  defenders  of  liberty 
maintain  that  the  determination  w'as  made 
by  the  man,  and  not  by  the  motive.*  [297 ) 

We  are  therefore  brought  to  this  issue, 
that,  unless  some  measure  of  the  strength  of 
motives  can  be  found  distinct  from  their 
prevalence,  it  cannot  be  determined  whether 
the  strongest  motive  always  prevails  or  not. 
If  such  a measure  can  be  found  and  applied, 
we  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  this 
maxim,  but  not  otherwise. 

Everything  that  can  be  called  a motive, 
is  addr^»sed  either  to  the  animal  or  to  the 
rational  part  of  our  nature.  Motives  of  tlie 
former  l^d  are  common  to  us  with  the 
brutes ; those  of  the  latter  are  peculiar  to 
rational  beings.  We  shall  beg  leave,  for 
distinction's  sake,  to  call  the  fonner,  animal 
motives,  and  the  latter,  rational. 

Hunger  is  a motive  in  a dog  to  eat ; so 


**  I'o  BwcTt,  aUo,  that  the  mind  me  j have  good  rra. 
•ooa  to  act,  when  it  has  no  motive*,  and  when  tblnp 
are  abeuluteijp  indifl^rent,  me  the  author  explain! 
himaeirhere^thta,  t »a5,  it  a mamfeit  contradiction; 
for.  if  the  mind  haa  good  reaaon*  for  taking  the  part 
it  takes,  then  the  th>tig«are  not  indifferent  to  the 
mind.’*~Cof/rcf<on  (if  1‘averi,  Ac.,  Leibuttx's  MAh 
Pj^r, 

t'he  death  of  l.eibnifB  terminated  hit  controvert]' 
with  Clarke;  bm  a defence  ol  the  6Ah  and  latt 
paper  of  Leibmts  agaiiiit  the  arwwer  ut  Ctarke,  by 
'l  hummig,  wae  published,  who,  in  relation  to  the 
point  in  question,  Mys— -*  The  simile  of  the  balance 
i»  very  unjustly  interpreted.  No  resemblance  is  in. 
tended  between  scales  and  motives.  ....  It  is 
of  no  consequence  whether,  in  their  r ciprocal  rcia. 
liona,  the  $cale4  are  patiive,  while  the  mind  u ocftiv, 
since,  in  tins  re»p^,  there  is  no  comparison  au 
tempted.  But,  in  so  far  as  the  principle  of  Sufficient 
Keaaon  is  concerned,  that  principle  applies  equally  to 
actiona  and  pauiona^  as  haa  been  noticed  by  Baron 
lAtbnitx.  . . . . . It  IS  to  philosophl>e  very 

crudely  concerning  mind,  and  to  image  every  bing 
ID  a corporeal  manner,  to  conceive  that  actuating 
reasons  are  something  external,  which  make  an  im- 
prcMion  on  the  mind,  and  todisiiiigt.isli  moficc/from 
the  ocfire  prineipU  (|wincij«io  actionis)  it*elC"  (/n 
KodiUr'a  Qtnnan  Tranalation  ufthta^  Po/vr#.  — U. 

• But  was  the  man  d«tcrmined  by  no  motive  to 
that  determination  y Was  his  specific  volition  to 
I hia  or  to  that  without  a cause  ? Un  the  suppesiuun 
that  the  sura  of  influences  (motives,  dispMitlons, 
tendencies)  to  volition  A.  i«  equal  to  IV,  and  the  sum 
of  iniuences  to  counter  volition  B,  equsi  to  B-.caii 
«e  conceive  that  the  detcrminAtion  of  volition  a 
ahould  not  be  necessary  ?—W‘e  can  only  conceive  the 
volition  B to  be  determined  by  sui  posing  that  the 
man  crctuc*  (calls  from  non.cxistence  into  existence) 
acertain  supplement  of  Influencea.  Butihiscreatton 
as  at'tiuU,  nr,  in  itself,  is  inconreivaiile.  and  even  to 
conceive  the  poMihility  of  tills  ineonceivable  art, 
we  must  suppose  some  cause  by  whicli  tiie  man  is 
determined  to  exert  it  Wotlms,  in  (AoupAf.  never 
escape  determination  and  neceaslfy  It  w iU  he  ob. 
served,  that  I do  not  coruider  tbia  inal>ilitv  to  the 
notion,  any  disproof  of  the  yiicf  of  Free  Will U. 

I 2i)7,  2y^j 


is  it  in  A man.  According  to  the  strength 
of  the  appetite,  it  gives  a stronger  or  a 
weaker  impulse  to  eat.  And  the  samo 
thing  may  be  aaid  of  every  other  appetite 
and  paaeinn.  Such  auimal  motives  give  an 
tmpulbe  to  the  agent,  to  which  he  yields 
with  ease  ; and,  if  the  impulse  be  strung,  it 
cannot  be  resisted  without  an  effort  which 
requires  a greater  or  a less  degree  of  self- 
command.  8uch  motives  are  not  addressed 
to  the  rational  powers.  Their  influence  is 
ininicdiaiely  upon  the  will.*  We  feel  their 
influence,  and  judge  of  their  strength,  by 
the  conscious  eflbrt  which  is  necessary  to 
resist  them. 

When  a man  is  acted  upon  by  contrary 
motives  of  this  kind,  he  flaw  it  easy  to  yield 
to  the  strongest.  They  arc  like  two  forces 
pushing  him  in  contrary  directions.  To 
yield  to  Uie  strongest,  he  needs  only  to  be 
passive.  By  exerting  his  own  force,  he 
! may  resist ; but  this  requires  an  effort  ol 
which  he  is  conscious  [298]  The  strength 
of  motives  of  this  kind  is  perceived,  not  by 
our  judgment,  but  by  our  feeling ; and  tliat 
is  the  strongest  of  contrary  motives,  to 
which  he  can  yield  with  ease,  or  which  it 
requires  an  effort  of  self-command  to  resist ; 
and  this  we  may  call  the  animal  teat  of  the 
strength  of  motives. 

If  it  be  asked,  whether,  in  motives  of 
this  kind,  the  strongest  always  prevails,  1 
would  answer,  that  iii  brute-animals  1 be- 
lieve it  does.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  self-command  ; an  appetite  or  passion 
in  them  is  overcome  only  by  a stronger 
contrary  one.  On  this  account,  they  are 
not  accountable  for  their  actions,  nor  can 
they  be  tlie  subjects  of  law. 

But  in  men  who  are  able  to  exercise 
their  rational  powers,  and  liave  any  degree 
of  self-command,  the  strongest  animal  mo- 
tive does  not  always  prevail.  The  flesh 
does  not  always  prevail  against  the  spirit, 
though  too  often  it  does.  And  if  men  were 
uecessarily  determined  by  tiie  strongest 
animal  motive,  they  could  no  more  be  ac- 
countable, or  capable  of  being  governed  by 
law,  tiuLD  brutes  arc. 

I^t  us  next  consider  rational  motives,  to 
which  the  name  of  m .j.er  is  more  commonly 
and  more  properly  given.  Their  influence 
is  upon  the  judgment,  by  convincing  us  that 
such  an  action  ought  to  be  done  ; that  it  is 
our  duty,  or  conducive  to  our  real  good,  or 
to  some  end  which  we  have  determined  to 
pursue. 

'rhey  do  not  give  a blind  impulse  to  the 
will,*!*  as  animal  motives  do.  They  con- 
vince, but  they  do  not  impel,  unless,  as 
may  often  happen,  they  excite  some  passion 

• Tills  is  virtuslly  to  iitentify  Detirp  snd  Will, 
which  t»  contrary  to  truth  ami  our  author’s  ows 
iluLlriiitf.—  H. 

t hee  the  Last  noic.—  fi. 
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gf  ho(»e,  or  fear,  or  desire.  Such  pseeions 
tuiy  be  excited  by  conriction,  and  may 
(*{H*rate  in  its  aid  as  other  aninuU  motives 
do.  But  there  may  l»e  conviction  without 
pas-oion  ; and  the  conviction  of  what  wo 
ought  to  dO)  in  order  to  some  end  wliich  we 
have  judge<l  fit  to  be  pursued,  is  what  1 call 
a raiionai  moiire.  [2f>9J 

Brutes,  1 think,  cannot  be  influenced  by 
such  motives.  They  have  not  the  concep- 
tion of  ought  and  ought  not.  Children  ac- 
quire these  conceptions  as  their  rational 
powers  advance  ; and  they  are  found  in  all 
of  ripe  age,  who  have  the  liuiuan  faculties- 

If  there  be  any  competition  between  ra- 
tional motives,  it  is  evident  that  the  strong- 
est, in  the  eye  of  rea.«ron,  is  that  which  it  i»  | 
most  our  duty  anrl  our  real  happiness  to 
follow.  Our  duty  and  our  real  happiness  ; 
are  ends  wliich  are  inseparable ; and  they  ; 
are  the  ends  which  every  man,  endowed  j 
with  reason,  is  conscious  he  ought  to  pur-  | 
sue  in  preference  to  all  others.  This  wo 
may  call  the  roliouat  tent  of  the  strength  of 
motix'es.  A motive  which  is  the  strongOMt, 
according  to  the  animal  test,  may  be,  and 
very  often  is,  the  weakest  according  to  the 
rational. 

The  grand  and  the  important  competition 
of  contrary  motives  is  between  the  animal, 
on  the  one  luind,  and  the  rational  on  the 
other.  This  is  the  conflict  between  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit,  upon  the  event  of  which 
the  character  of  men  depends. 

If  it  be  asked,  Which  of  these  is  the 
strongest  motive  ? the  answer  is,  That  tlie 
first  is  commonly  strongest,  when  they  are 
tried  by  the  animal  test.  If  it  were  not  so, 
human  life  would  be  no  state  of  trial.  It 
would  not  be  a warfare,  nor  would  virtue 
require  any  effort  or  self-commund.  No 
man  would  have  any  temptation  to  do  wrong. 
But,  when  we  try  the  contrary  motives  by 
the  rational  test,  it  is  evident  that  the  ra- 
tional motive  is  always  the  strongest. 

And  now,  1 Uiink,  it  appears,  that  the 
Strongest  motive,  according  to  cither  of  the 
tests  I have  mentioned,  docs  not  always 
prevail.  [300] 

In  every  wise  and  virtuous  action,  the 
motive  that  prevails  is  the  strongest  ac- 
cording to  the  rational  test,  but  commonly 
the  weakest  according  to  the  animal.  In 
every  foolish  and  in  every  vicious  action, 
the  motive  that  prevails  is  conunonly  the 
strongest  according  to  the  animal  test,  but 
always  the  weakest  according  to  the  ra- 
tional. 

6.  It  is  true  that  we  reason  from  men's 
motives  to  their  actions,  and,  in  many  cases, 
with  great  probability,  but  never  with  abso- 
lute certaiuty.  And  to  infer  from  this, 
that  men  are  necessarily  determined  by 
motives,  is  very  weak  reasoning. 

For  let  us  suppose,  for  a moment,  tliat 


men  have  moral  liberty,  I would  ask,  what 
UHC  may  they  be  expected  to  make  of  this 
liberty  ? It  may  surely  be  expectcKi,  that, 
of  the  various  actions  within  the  sphere  ol 
their  power,  they  will  choose  what  pleases 
them  most  fur  the  present,  or  what  appears 
to  be  most  for  their  real,  though  distant 
good.  When  there  is  a competition  be- 
tween these  motives,  the  foolish  will  prefer 
present  gratification ; the  wise  the  greater 
and  more  distant  good. 

Now,  is  not  this  the  very  way  m which 
we  see  men  act  ? Is  It  not  from  the  pre- 
sumption that  they  act  in  this  way,  tliat  we 
reason  from  their  motives  to  their  actions  ? 
Surely  it  U.  Is  it  not  weak  reasoning, 
therefore,  to  argue,  that  men  have  not 
liberty,  because  they  act  in  that  very  way 
in  which  they  would  act  if  they  had  lil^rty  ? 
It  would  surely  be  more  like  reasoning  to 
draw  the  contrary  conclusion  from  the  same 
premises. 

7.  Nor  is  it  better  reasoning  to  conclude 
that,  if  men  are  not  necessarily  determined 
by  motives,  all  their  actions  must  be  capri- 
cious. 

To  resist  the  strongest  animal  motives 
when  duty  requires,  is  so  far  from  being 
capricious  that  it  is,  in  the  highest  degree, 
wise  and  virtuous.  And  we  hope  this  is 
often  done  by  good  men.  [301  ] 

To  act  against  rational  motives,  must 
always  be  foolish,  vicious,  or  capricious. 
And,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are 
too  many  such  actions  done.  But  is  it 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that,  because  liberty 
may  be  abused  by  the  foolish  and  the  vici- 
ous, therefore  it  can  never  be  put  to  its 
proper  use,  which  is  to  act  w'iseiy  and  vir- 
tuously ? 

8.  It  is  equally  unreasottablc  to  concluile 
— That,  if  men  are  not  necessarily  deter- 
mined by  motives,  rewards  and  punish- 
ments would  have  no  efiect.  With  wise 
men  they  will  have  their  due  effect ; but 
not  always  with  the  foolish  and  the  vicious. 

Let  us  ctmsider  what  effect  rewards  and 
punishments  do  really,  and  in  fact,  produce, 
and  w lial  may  be  inferred  from  that  efleet 
upon  each  of  the  opposite  systems  of  liberty 
and  of  necessity. 

1 take  it  for  granted  that,  in  fact,  the 
best  and  wisest  laws,  both  human  and 
divine,  are  often  transgressed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rewards  and  punishments  that  are 
annexed  to  them.  If  any  man  should  deny 
tliis  fact,  1 know  not  how  to  reason  wItFi 
him. 

From  this  fact,  it  may  be  inferred  with 
certainty,  upon  the  supposition  of  necessity, 
Tlukt,  in  every  instance  of  transgression, 
the  motive  of  rewanl  or  punishment  W.1S 
not  of  sufficient  strength  produce  obe- 
dience to  the  law.  Tliis  implies  a fault  in 
the  lawgiver  ; but  there  cau  be  no  fault  in 
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the  trmnHgressor,  who  acta  mechanically  by 
the  force  of  motives.  We  might  as  well 
impute  a fault  to  the  balance  when  it  does 
not  raise  a weight  of  two  pounds  by  the 
force  of  one  pound. 

Upon  the  supposition  of  necessity,  there 
can  be  neither  reward  nor  punishment,  in 
the  proper  senso,  as  those  words  imply 
good  and  ill  desert.  Reward  and  punish- 
ment are  only  tools  employed  to  produce  a 
mechanical  effect.  When  the  effect  is  not 
produced,  the  tool  must  be  unfit  or  wrong 
applied.  [^i02] 

Upon  the  supposition  of  liberty,  rewarcls 
and  punishments  will  hare  a proper  effect 
u|K>n  the  wise  and  the  good ; but  not  so 
upon  the  foolish  and  the  vicious,  when 
opposed  by  their  animal  passions  or  bad 
liabits ; and  tills  is  just  what  we  see  to  be 
the  fact.  U|K>n  this  supposition,  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law  implies  no  defect  in  the 
law,  no  fault  in  the  lawgiver ; the  fault  is 
solely  in  the  transgressor.  And  it  is  u{K>n 
this  supposition  onlpr,  that  there  can  be 
either  rew.ard  or  punishment,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  words,  because  it  is  only  on 
tills  supposition  that  there  can  be  good  or 
ill  desert. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LI8KRTY  COSSISTINT  WITH  OOVBRNMBNT. 

WuBN  it  is  said  that  liberty  would  make 
us  absolutely  ungovernable  by  God  or  man  ; 
to  understand  the  strength  of  this  conclu- 
sion, it  is  necessary  to  know  distinctly  wliat 
is  meant  by  gov^rnmfnt.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  government,  very  different  in  their 
nature.  The  one  we  may,  for  distinction's 
sake,  call  mec/za/itco/ government,  the  other 
fnorat.  The  first  is  the  government  of 
beings  which  have  no  active  power,  but  are 
merely  (lassive  and  acted  upon  ; the  scc*ond, 
of  intelligent  and  active  beings.  [303] 

An  instance  of  mechanical  government 
may  be  tliat  of  a master  or  commander  of 
a ship  at  sea.  Supposing  her  skilfully 
built,  and  furnished  with  everything  proper 
for  the  destined  voj'age,  to  govern  her  pro- 
perly fur  this  purpose  requires  much  art 
and  attention.  And,  os  every  art  has  its 
rules,  or  laws,  so  has  this.  But  by  whom 
are  tliose  laws  to  be  obeyed,  or  those  rules 
observed  ? Not  by  the  ship,  surely,  for 
she  is  an  inaotive  being,  but  by  the  gover- 
nor A sailor  may  say  that  she  does  not 
obey  the  rudder ; and  he  has  a distinct 
meaning  when  he  says  so,  and  is  perfectly 
understood.  But  he  means  not  obedience 
in  the  proper,  but  in  a metaphorical 
8«nse.  For,  in  the  proper  sense,  the  sliip  can 
no  more  obey  the  rudder  than  she  can  give 
a command.  Every  motion,  both  of  the 
[;.S0^i-304] 


ship  and  rudder.  Is  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  force  impressed,  and  in  the  direction  of 
that  force.  The  sliip  never  disobeys  the 
laws  of  motion,  even  in  the  metaphorical 
sense : and  they  are  the  only  laws  she  can 
be  subject  to. 

The  sailor,  perhaps,  curses  her  for  not 
obeying  the  rudder ; but  this  is  not  the 
voice  of  reason,  but  of  passion,  like  that  of 
the  losing  gamester  wlien  be  curses  the  dice. 
The  ship  is  as  innocent  as  the  dice. 

Wliatever  may  happen  during  the  voy- 
age, whatever  may  be  its  issue,  the  ship,  in 
the  eye  of  reason,  is  neither  an  object  of 
approbation  nor  of  blame ; because  she 
does  not  act,  but  is  acted  upon.  If  the 
material,  in  any  part,  be  faulty.  Who  put 
it  to  that  use  ? If  the  furm,  Who  made  it  ? 
If  the  rules  of  navigation  were  not  observed, 
Who  transgressed  them  ? If  a storm  oc- 
casioned any  disaster,  it  was  no  more  in  the 
power  of  the  ship  than  of  the  master. 

Another  instance  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  mechanical  government  may  be,  that  of 
the  man  who  makes  and  exhibits  a puppet- 
show.  The  puppets,  in  all  their  diverting 
gesticulations,  do  not  move,  but  are  moved 
by  an  impulse  secretly  conveyed,  which  they 
cannot  resist.  If  they  do  not  play  their 
parts  projierly,  the  fault  is  only  in  the 
maker  or  manager  of  the  machinery.  Too 
much  or  too  little  force  was  applied,  or  it 
was  wrong  directed.  No  reasonable  man 
imputes  either  praise  or  blame  to  the  pup- 
pets, but  solely  to  their  maker  or  their 
governor.  (304] 

If  we  suppose  for  a moment,  the  puppets 
to  be  endowed  with  understanding  and  will, 
but  without  any  degree  of  active  power, 
this  will  make  no  change  in  the  nature  of 
their  government ; for  unden^tanding  and 
will,  without  some  degree  of  active  power, 
can  produce  no  effect.  They  might,  uf>on 
this  supposition,  be  called  inielHffent  m/i- 
chines;  but  they  would  be  machines  still  as 
much  subject  to  the  laws  of  motion  as  in- 
animate matter,  and,  therefore,  incapable 
of  any  other  than  mechanical  government. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  nature  of  moral 
government.  This  is  the  government  of 
persons  who  have  reason  and  active  power, 
and  have  law's  prescribed  to  them  for  their 
conduct  by  a legislator.  Their  obedience 
is  ubedicDco  in  the  proper  sense ; it  must, 
therefore,  be  their  own  act  and  deed,  and, 
consequently,  they  must  have  power  to  obey 
ur  to  disobey.  To  prescribe  laws  to  them 
which  they  have  not  the  power  to  obey,  or  to 
require  a service  beyond  their  power,  would 
be  ty  ran  ny  and  injustice  in  the  highest  degree* 

When  the  laws  are  ecjuitable,  and  pre- 
scribed by  just  authority,  they  produce 
moral  obligation  in  those  that  are  subject 
to  them,  and  disobedience  is  a crime  deserv- 
ing  punishment.  But,  if  the  obedience  b« 
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impuMibie — if  the*  tnmagreiujion  be  ncoes- 

gjtr/ it  is  self-evident  tluit  there  can  be  no 

moral  obligation  to  what  is  impossible,  that 
there  can  be  no  crime  in  yielding  to  neces- 
sity, and  tliat  there  can  be  no  justice  in 

Itunishing  a person  for  what  it  was  nut  in 
lis  power  to  avoid.*  There  are  first  prin- 
ciples in  morals,  and,  to  every  unprejudiced 
mind,  os  self-evident  as  the  axioms  of  ma- 
thematics* The  whole  science  of  morals 
roust  stand  or  fall  with  them.  [305] 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  both  of 
mechanical  and  of  moral  govemmentt  the 
only  kinds  of  government  1 am  able  to  con- 
ceive, it  is  easy  to  see  how  far  liberty  or 
necessity  agrees  with  either! 

On  the  one  band,  I acknowledge  that 
necessity  agrees  perfectly  with  mecnanical 
government  This  kind  of  government  is 
most  perfect  when  the  governor  is  the  sole 
agent ; everything  done  is  the  doing  of  the 
governor  only.  The  praise  of  everything 
well  done  is  his  solely  ; and  his  is  the  blame 
if  there  be  anything  Ul  done,  because  he  is 
the  solo  agent. 

It  is  true  that,  in  common  language, 
praise  or  dispraise  is  often  metaphorically 
given  to  the  work ; but,  in  propriety,  it  be- 
longs solely  to  the  author.  Every  work- 
man understands  this  perfectly,  and  takes 
to  himself  very  justly  the  praise  or  dispraise 
of  his  own  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  evident, 
that,  on  the  supposition  of  necessity  in  the 
governed,  there  can  be  no  moral  govern- 
luent  There  can  he  neither  wisdom  nor 
cM]uity  in  prescribing  laws  that  cannot  bo 
o^yed.  There  can  be  no  moral  obligation 
upon  beings  that  have  no  active  power. 
There  can  be  no  crime  in  not  doing  what 
it  was  impossible  to  du ; nor  can  there  be 
justice  in  punishing  such  omission. 

If  we  apply  these  theoretical  principles 
to  the  kindsuf  government  which  do  actually 
exist,  whether  human  or  divine,  we  shall 
find  that,  among  men,  even  mechanical 
government  is  imperfect, 

Meu  do  not  make  tho  mutter  they  work 
upon.  Its  various  kinds,  and  the  (pialities 
belonging  to  each  kind,  are  the  work  of 
God.  The  laws  of  nature,  to  which  it  is 
sul'jcct,  are  the  work  of  Gi>d.  The  motions 
of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  sea,  the  heat 
and  cold  of  the  air,  the  rain  and  wind, 
which  are  useful  instruments  in  most  human 
operations,  are  not  to  our  power.  So  that, 
in  all  the  mechanical  productions  of  men, 

* St  Austin  clitqnently  Kttunne  llbri  hi 

obteuri  mlhi  scruundi  rraiii,  undo  di»ccrein,  nani. 
nem  *ltupcrati{>nv  supplictove  dlununi,  qui  tut  Ul 
*rlU  quod  Juitilla  vellc  non  prohibet,  aut  id  non 
fjciat  quod  laerre  non  potest?  Nonne  ista  cantnnl 
et  In  lunntibus  p«st>ire«,  in  thratris  poet*,  et  in. 
docti  In  rirculis,  rt  dneti  in  bibUothecis,  et  magis^rl 
In  scholu,  rt  antlstites.in  sarratis.locis.  et  In  orbe 
lerrarum  genu*  huiDaoum  V'^I>elhtabu4AHimabust 
s I4.—H. 


the  work  is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  God 
than  to  mao*  [306] 

Civil  government  among  men  is  a species 
of  moral  government,  but  imperfect,  as  its 
lawgivers  and  its  judges  are.  Humsn  laws 
may  be  unwise  or  unjust;  human  judges 
may  be  partial  or  uuskilfuL  But,  in  all 
equitable  civil  governments,  the  maxima  of 
moral  government  above  mentioned,  areac- 
knowl^ged  as  rules  which  ought  never  to 
be  violated.  Indeed  the  rules  of  justice  are 
so  evident  to  all  men,  that  the  mo^t  tyran- 
nical goveranients  profess  to  l>e  guided  by 
them,  and  endeavour  to  t*Allhite  what  is 
contrary  to  them  by  the  plea  of  necessity. 

That  a man  cannot  be  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  what  is  impossible ; that  he  cannot 
be  crimiual  in  yielding  to  necessity,  nor 
justly  punished  for  what  he  could  not  avoid, 
are  maxims  admitted,  in  all  criminai  courts, 
as  fundamental  rules  of  justice. 

In  opposition  to  this,  it  has  been  said,  by 
some  of  the  most  able  defenders  of  neces- 
sity, That  human  laws  require  no  more  to 
constitute  a crime,  hut  tliat  it  be  voluntary ; 
whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  criminality 
consists  in  the  detennination  of  tho  will, 
whether  that  determination  be  free  or 
necessary.  This,  I think,  indeed,  is  tho 
only  j ossibU*  plea  by  which  criminality  can 
be  made  consistent  with  necessity,  and, 
therefore,  it  deserves  to  be  considered. 

1 acknowledge  that  a crime  must  be  vol- 
untary ; for,  if  it  bo  not  voluntary,  it  is  no 
deed  of  the  roan,  nor  can  be  justly  imputed 
to  him  ; but  it  is  no  less  necessary  that  the 
criminal  have  moral  lil>erty.*  In  men  that 
are  adult  and  of  a sound  mind,  this  lil>crty 
is  presumed.  But,  in  every  case  where  it 
cannot  be  presumed,  no  criminality  is  im- 
puted, even  to  voluntary  actiona  [307] 

This  is  evident  from  the  following  in- 
stances ; — The  actions  of  brutes  ap- 
I>car  to  be  voluntary ; yet  they  are  nevet 
conceived  to  be  criminal,  though  they  may 
be  noxious.  Sfcond/y,  Children  in  nonage 
act  voluntarily,  but  they  are  not  charge- 
able with  crimes.  Thirdlt/^  Madmen  have 
both  understanding  and  w ill,  but  they  have 
not  moral  liberty,  and,  therefore,  are  not 
chargeable  with  crimes.  Fourthly^  Even 
in  men  that  are  adult  and  of  a sound  mind, 
a motive  that  is  thought  irresistible  by  any 
ordinary  degree  of  self-command,  such  as 
the  rack,  or  the  dread  of  present  death, 
either  exculpates  or  very  much  alleviates  a 
voluntary  action,  which,  in  other  circum- 
cumstances,  would  be  highly  criminal ; 
whence  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  motive 
were  absolutely  irresistible,  the  exculpatiou 


* That  U.  criminality  •uppewet  not  merely  Liberty 
of  Spontaneity,  but  alro  liberty  from  Nerewity.  All 
Impuloble  action!  are  tpontancoui  or  votuntorv  ; but 
all  ipontaneou!  or  voluntaty  action!  are  not  imput* 
able.-ll. 

[. 'to  5-307] 
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would  be  complete.  So  f&r  ie  it  from  being  | 
true  in  itself,  ur  agreeable  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  that  the  criminality  of  an 
action  depends  solely  upon  its  being  volun* 
la  ry. 

The  government  of  brutes,  so  far  as  they 
arc  subject  to  man,  is  a s|>ecie8  of  me« 
chanical  government,  or  something  very 
like  to  it,  and  has  no  resemblance  to  moral 
government  As  inanimate  matter  is  go> 
verned  by  our  knowledge  of  the  qualities 
which  God  hath  given  to  the  various  pro- 
ductious  of  nature,  and  our  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature  wliicU  he  hath  established ; 
so  brute  animals  are  governed  by  our  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  instincts,  appetites, 
aflections,  and  passions,  which  God  hath 
given  them.  By  a skilful  application  of 
these  springs  of  their  actions,  they  may  be 
trained  to  many  habits  useful  to  man. 
After  all,  we  find  tltat,  from  causes  un- 
known to  us,  not  only  some  species,  but 
some  individuals  of  the  same  species,  arc 
more  tractable  than  others. 

Children  under  age  are  governed  much 
in  the  same  way  os  the  most  sagacious 
brutes.  The  opening  of  their  intellectual 
and  moral  powers,  which  may  be  much 
aided  by  pru|>er  instruction  and  example,  is 
that  which  makes  them,  by  degrees,  capable 
of  moral  government  [308] 

Reason  teaches  us  to  ascri)>e  to  the  Su- 
preme Being  a government  of  the  inanimate 
and  inactive  part  of  his  creation,  analogous 
to  that  mechanical  government  which  men 
exercise,  but  infinitely  more  perfect.  This, 
1 think,  is  what  wo  call  God*s  nalurai  go- 
vernment of  the  universe.  In  this  part  of 
the  divine  government,  whatever  is  done  is 
God's  doing.  He  is  the  sole  cause  and  the 
sole  agent,  whether  he  act  immediately 
or  bv  instruments  subordinate  to  him; 
and  his  will  is  always  done : For  instru- 
ments arc  not  causes,  they  are  not  agents, 
though  we  sometimes  improperly  call  them 
so. 

It  is  therefore  no  less  agreeable  to  rea- 
son, than  to  the  language  of  holy  writ,  to 
impute  to  the  Deity  wiiatever  is  done  in 
the  natural  world.  When  we  say  of  any- 
thing, that  it  is  the  work  of  Nature,  this  is 
saying  that  it  is  the  work  of  God,  and  can 
have  no  other  meaning. 

The  natural  world 'is  a grand  machine, 
contrived,  made,  and  governed  by  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  Almighty.  And, 
if  there  be  in  tliis  natural  world,  beings  that 
have  life,  intelligence,  and  will,  without 
any  degree  of  active  power,  they  can  only 
be  subject  to  the  same  lund  of  moclianical  go- 
vernment. Their  determinations,  whether 
we  call  them  good  or  ill,  must  be  the  actions 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  much  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.  For  life,  intelli- 
gence, and  will,  without  active  power,  can 
[308-310] 


do  nothing,  and  therefore  nothing  can  justly 
be  imput^  to  it. 

This  gmiid  machine  of  the  natural  world, 
displays  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  arti- 
ficer. But  in  it,  there  can  be  no  display  of 
moral  attributes,  which  have  a relation  to 
moral  conduct  in  his  creatures,  such  as  jns- 
ticc  and  equity  in  rewarding  or  punishing, 
the  love  of  virtue  and  abhorrence  of  wicked- 
ness : For,  as  everything  in  it  is  God's 
doing,  there  can  be  no  vice  to  be  punished 
or  abhorred,  no  virtue  in  bis  creatures  to 
be  rewarded.  [309] 

According  to  the  system  of  necessity,  the 
whole  universe  of  creatures  is  this  natural 
world ; and  of  everything  done  in  it,  God 
is  the  sole  agent.  There  can  be  no  moral 
government,  nor  moral  obligation.  Laws, 
rewards, and  punishments, are  only  mechan- 
ical engines,  and  the  will  of  the  lawgiver 
is  obeyed  os  much  when  his  laws  are  trans- 
gressed, as  when  they  are  observed.  Such 
I must  be  our  notions  of  tlie  government  of 
the  world,  upon  the  supposition  of  necessity. 
It  must  be  purely  mechanical,  and  there 
can  be  no  moral  government  upon  that  hy- 
pothesis. 

Let  us  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
notion  of  the  divine  government  we  are  na- 
turally led  into  by  the  supposition  of  li- 
berty. 

They  who  adopt  this  system  conceive 
that,  in  that  small  portion  of  the  universe 
which  falls  under  our  view,  as  a great  part 
has  DO  active  power,  but  moves  as  it  is 
moved  by  necessity,  and  therefore  must  be 
subject  to  a mechanical  government,  so  it 
has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bestow  upon 
some  of  his  creatures,  particularly  upon 
man,  some  degree  of  active  power,  and  of 
reason,  to  direct  him  to  the  right  qse  of  his 
power. 

What  connection  there  may  be,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  between  reason  andacti%’e 
power,  we  know  not.  But  we  see  evidently 
that,  as  reason  without  active  power  can  do 
nothing,  BO  active  power  without  reason  has 
no  guide  to  direct  it  to  any  end.  [310] 

These  two  conjoined  make  moral  liberty, 
which,  in  how  small  a degree  soever  it  is 
possessed,  raises  man  to  a superior  rank  in 
the  creation  of  God.  He  is  not  merely  a 
toul  in  the  hand  of  the  master,  but  a ser- 
vant, in  the  proper  sense,  who  has  a certain 
trust,  and  is>  accountable  for  the  discharge 
of  it.  Within  the  sphere  of  his  power,  he 
has  a subordinate  dominion  or  government, 
and  therefore  may  be  said  to  be  made  after 
the  image  of  Gotl,  the  Supreme  Governor. 
But,  as  his  dominion  is  subordinate,  he  is 
under  a moral  obligation  to  make  a right 
use  of  it,  as  far  as  the  reason  which  God 
hath  given  him  can  direct  him.  When  he 
does  so,  he  is  a just  object  of  moral  appro- 
1 bation ; and  no  less  an  object  of  disappro- 
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tioii  &ud  Just  punisliment  when  he  abuses 
tlie  power  with  which  he  is  entrusted.  And 
he  must  finally  render  an  account  of  the 
talent  committed  to  him,  to  the  Supreme 
Governor  and  ri^ntcous  Judge. 

This  is  the  mural  govemiuent  of  G<k1, 
which,  far  from  being  inconsbtent  with 
lilxTty,  8upp<»e8  liberty  in  those  tliat  are 
subject  to  it,  and  can  extend  no  farther  than 
that  lilicrty  extends;  for  accountaMencss 
can  no  mure  agree  with  necessity  than  light 
with  darkness. 

It  ouglit,  likewise,  to  be  observed,  that,  as 
active  ptjwcr  in  man,  and  in  every  cneatml 
being,  is  the  gift  of  God,  it  depends  entirely 
on  his  pleasure  fur  its  existence,  its  degree, 
and  its  continuance;  and,  therefore,  can  do 
nothing  which  he  does  nut  see  fit  to  permit. 

Our  power  to  act  does  nut  exempt  us 
from  being  acted  upon,  and  restrained  or 
compelled  by  a superior  power ; an<l  the 
power  of  Gc^  is  always  superior  to  that  of 
man. 

It  would  be  great  folly  and  pre8umptu>u 
ill  us  to  pretend  to  know  all  the  ways  in 
which  the  govemmeut  of  the  Supreme 
Being  is  carried  on,  and  his  pur]>ose8  ac> 
c<»mplished  by  men,  acting  freely,  luid  Iiav- 
ing  different  or  opposite  pur])owcs  in  their 
view.  For,  as  the  hcaveuS  are  high  above 
the  earth,  so  are  his  thoughts  above  our 
thoughts,  and  his  wavs  above  our  ways. 
13111 

That  a man  may  have  great  influence 
up>n  the  voluntary  determinations  of  other 
min,  by  means  of  oducution,  exatn])le,  and 
pv'rsuosiou,  is  a fact  which  must  be  granted, 
whether  we  adopt  the  system  of  lilierty  or 
necessity.  How  far  such  deteriuliiutions 
ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  person  who  ap- 
plied those  means,  how  far  to  the  person 
influenced  by  them,  we  know  not ; but  God 
knows,  and  will  jmlge  righteoUbly. 

But  what  1 would  hero  observe  is,  That, 
if  a man  of  superior  talents  may  have  so 
great  influence  over  the  actious  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures, without  taking  away  tlieir 
lilierly,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  all<*w  a 
much  greater  influence  of  tlie  same  Lind  to 
Him  who  made  man.  Nor  can  it  ever  be 
proved,  that  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the 
Almighty  are  iiisuflicic  nt  for  governing  free 
agents,  so  oh  to  answer  his  purposes. 

Ho  who  made  man  may  have  ways  of 
govemiug  his  determinations,  consistent 
with  moral  liberty,  of  which  wo  liavo  no 
conception.  And  Ho  who  gave  this  liberty 
freely,  may  lay  any  restraint  upon  it  that  is 
necessary  tor  answering  Ins  w be  and  benev- 
olent purposes.  The  justice  of  hb  govern- 
ment requires  that  hb  creatures  should  he 
accountable  only  for  what  tliey  luivc  re- 
ceived, and  not  for  what  was  never  enlrusteii 
to  them.  And  we  are  sure  that  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  will  do  what  b right. 


Tliua,  I tliink,  it  appears,  that,  upon  the 
supposition  of  uecessity,  there  can  be  no 
mural  government  of  the  universe.  Its 
government  must  be  |>erfeclly  mechanical, 
and  everything  done  in  it,  whether  good  or 
ill,  must  be  God’s  doing;  and  tliat,  upon 
the  supposition  of  liberty,  there  may  be  a 
{lerfect  moral  government  of  the  universe, 
cousbtent  witli  hb  accomplbhing  all  hb 
purposes,  in  its  creation  and  govemiuent. 
tai2l 

The  arguments  to  prove  that  man  is  en- 
dowed with  moral  liberty,  which  have  tlie 
greatest  weight  with  me,  are  thr«*e  : Jirst, 
BL>cause  he  has  a natural  conviction  or 
belief,  that,  in  many  cases,  he  acts  freely  ; 
iccomllyy  Because  lie  b accountable ; atid, 
thirdly^  Because  be  b able  to  prosecute  uu 
end  by  a long  series  of  meaus  adapted  to  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

KIHST  aROUMBNT. 

We  Aat'f,  by  our  coiut  tu:ion  a natural 

conviction  or  beliefs  that  we  act  freely a 

conviction  so  early,  so  universal,  aud  so 
necessary  in  most  of  our  rational  operations, 
that  it  must  be  the  result  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  the  work  of  Him  tliat  made  us. 

Some  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  acknowledge  that 
it  b impossible  to  act  upon  it.  They  say 
tliat  we  have  a natural  sense  or  conviction 
that  wc  act  freely  ;*  but  that  tlib  b a fallaci- 
ous sense. -f 

Thb  doctrine  b dishonourable  to  our 
Maker,  and  lays  a foundation  for  universal 
scepticbiD.  It  supposes  the  Autliorof  our  be- 
ing to  have  given  us  one  faculty  on  purpose 
to  deceive  us,  and  another  by  which  we 
may  detect  the  fallacy,  and  find  that  he  im- 
IKiscd  upon  us.;}: 


* 'l'hu«,  Homnu’i,  ceitsiiilf  one  of  the  ablect  and 
mcN(  decided  fatahau— 1 rnywlt  tK'lipve  that  1 
ha*c  a fel  ling  of  l.iltrrf y even  at  «he  very  mciineiil 
when  1 am  writing  agaiiut  Liberty,  U|hjii  groundi 
whtch  1 regard  aa  incontrovertible  Zeno  waa  a 
fataliii  only  in  theory ; In  practice,  he  did  not  act  lo 
ronfonnity  to  that  conviction.’'— H. 

t Among  other*.  UeitfH  I'nerKt,  I «rd  Kamca,  in  the 
flrat  edition  of  hia  **  Kji>aya  on  the  Frmciple*  of 
Morality  nnd  Natural  Kcliinon,’*  admitted  this  naiu. 
rai  conviction  of  frrctimn  from  necetMoty,  maintain, 
kng  it  to  b(*  tlluBive.  On  ihi»  melancholy  docmiie, 

**  Man  fooiily  dream*  that  tic  i»  tree  in  act : 

Naught  i*  he  but  the  powerle**,  worthleaa  plaything 
or  itic blind  force  that  in  hU  Will  itself 
Work*  out  for  him  a dread  necestity.'* 
t Ail  neceaaitanana  «to  not,  however,  admit  the  re- 
nitty  of  till*  deceitful  ex(ieriefic(‘,  nr  lallanoiia  feeling 
oflitvrty.  ••  Dr  Hartley, " uya  Mr  Stewart,  ♦•wai, 
I nelievc,  oneoi  the  flot,  if  not  the  Am.  whn  denied 
that  our  conariou>riea»  I*  In  favour  of  free  agency  ,* 
and  io  thi*  aasenion,  hcutwi-rve*,  “ Hartley  waa  lol. 
iowsil  by  Fr>e*tlcy  and  Keicbam.  Spvalfiiig  of  the 
latter,  *•  Weare  tokt,” heaaya,  **by  Mr  Bt-laham,  that 
lhepo|Hilar  opinion  that,  in  luatiy  caaca,  it  waaih  the 
power  of  the  agent  to  hare  chnacn  ditlereniiy,  the 
previoua  cncum»Ui-cc«  rctuaming  eaactiy  ihe  aatne, 

[ 311,  31‘2j 
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If  any  one  of  our  natural  faculties  be 
faUacioua,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  trust 
to  any  of  them  ; for  He  that  made  one  made 
all 

The  TOnuine  dictate  of  our  natural  facuK 
ties  is  the  voice  of  God,  no  less  than  what 
he  reveals  from  heaven  ; and  to  say  that  it 
is  fallacious,  is  to  impute  a lie  to  the  God 
of  truth.  • [313J 

If  candour  and  veracity  be  not  an  cssen* 
tial  part  of  moral  excellence,  there  u no 
such  thing  as  moral  excellence,  nor  ai.'v 
reason  to  rely  on  the  declarations  ana 
promises  of  the  Almighty.  A man  may  be 
tempted  to  lie,  but  not  without  being  con- 
scious of  guilt  and  of  meanness.  Shall  we 
impute  to  the  Almighty  what  we  cannot 
impute  to  a man  without  a heinous  affront  ? 

Passing  this  opinion,  therefore,  as  shock- 
ing to  an  ingenuous  mind,  and,  in  its  con- 
sequences, subversive  of  all  religion,  all 
morals,  and  all  kiiowle<lgo,  let  us  proceed  to 
consider  the  evidence  of  our  having  a natural 
conviction  that  we  have  some  degree  of 
active  power. 

The  very  conception  or  idea  of  active 
power  must  be  derived  fromsomethinginour 
own  constitution.  It  is  impossible  to  account 
for  it  otherwise.  We  see  events,  but  we 
see  not  the  power  that  produces  them-  We 
perceive  one  event  to  follow  another,  but 


sritet  eithor  from  • mUtakr  of  the  queation,  or  from 
a /vTiKt/ulntsi  (if  Utf  mofitv#  trAii'A  our  rAoicv  teas 
drlrryfiin«(|.**->LriuIo«ot>hy  of  thv  Active  Powerv,  ii. 
|x  510.) 

I'o  detiy,  or  ritber  to  expUin  sway,  the  obnoxiout 
phwnoTDcnon  of  a *en»enriibrr(y>  had,  however,  been 
attempted  by  tuany  Nrceuiiananattefure  Hartley, and 
with  far  erea'er  lofenuity  than  either  he  or  hiatwo  fu). 
lowen  dilated.  Thus  Leibmti,  after  rejecting  the 
Liberty  of  Indiflerence,  aays,  **  Quamobrem  ratio  ilia, 
quam  Cartetius  adduxr,  ad  |•roba1ldatn  actionum 
nnatrarum  libcrartim  independentiaio,  cx  Jactatu 
quodam  viviiio  sciuu  fnfemo,  vim  nullatn  habet.  Aon 
ywv/Timus  yruprie  ejrjicriri  irulrpenfU'tiliam  nottram, 
fur  c(tut(U  a quibut  (Uctio  nottra  j’oulft  tnnfjtrr  iicr. 
ciptmus,  ul|>ote  fsepe  sensum  omnem  fugu  ntes.  f He 
here  refers  to  bi:<  doctrine  of 'latent  mental  modifies. 
tiont.3  Et  pCT'iide  r«t  ac  si  ocua  nid^nc/icu  irrrua /xk 
ium  convf^  Uriaretur  i puUir<t  iUuc  evn- 

vfrti  indcpeniUntcr  a (juamnqttr  <Uia  cauM,  cum  non 
/■crcr/nTcf  motut  injmtibilc*  matniar  ma^ffirac." 
Hut,  previou«ty  to  Ixnbnits,  asimilar  solution  and  tL 
losiration,  I fiiHl,  had  been  pro^Kkcd  by  Bayle— hi*  II. 
lustraiion  isa  conKious  weathercock  i but  both  philo. 
sophersare,  in  argume  1 and  example,  only  followers 
of  Spinut.*  Sptitoxa,  after  suppoauig  (hat  a certain 
quantity  of  motion  hadl>een  communicated  to  a stone, 
prnceedr— •'  Porm  concipe  j^m  si  placet,  lapidem  dum 
tnnvrri  prrgit  cogitareet  «cire,  te  quantum  potest  con. 
art  ut  moseri  )>eigai.  Hk  lapissaiie,  quaitdoquUiem 
sui  tantummodo  ronatus  e«<  contcin*  et  minimcindif. 
ferens,  sc  hliemmuni  esse  et  nulla  alia  dc  causa  in  ino. 
tu  persestrare  errdet  quam  quia  vult.  Atquehachu. 
mana  ithi  libcrUU  (ft  quam  omnet  habere  jactant^  ei 
qua  in  hoc  loio  conrulit^quod  hotntnc*  sui  a/';x-/ifwi 
runt  nmscii,  et  cautarum  a (/uibus  detrrminantur  iq. 
nan."  ( hrysippus'sToporCylinder  istheaouice.^H. 

* It  can  easily  be  proved  to  those  who  are  able  and 
not  afraid  to  rrasoii,  that  the  dortnne  ot  Neceaaity 
Is  subvertive  of  religion,  natural  and  revealed  ; and, 
Kaialiam  involving  Atheism,  the  Necessitarian  who 
intrepidly  follows  out  his  scheme  lo  its  conaequences, 
however  mnnatroua,  will  consislmtly  r«)ecl  every 
argument  which  proceeds  upon  ihesupposit  on  of  a 
l>eity  and  divine  attributes.— 11. 
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we  perceive  not  the  chain  that  binds  them 
together.  The  notion  of  power  and  causa- 
tion, therefore,  cannot  be  got  from  external 
objects. 

Yet  the  notion  of  causes,  and  the  belief 
that  erery  event  most  have  a cause  which 
had  power  to  produce  it,  is  found  in  every 
human  mind  so  firmly  established,  that  it 
cannot  be  rooted  out. 

This  notion  and  this  belief  must  have  its 
origin  from  something  in  our  constitution  ; 
and  that  it  is  natural  to  man,  appears  from 
the  following  observations. 

1.  We  are  conscious  of  many  voluntary 
exertions,  some  easy,  others  more  difficult, 
some  requiring  a great  effort.  These  are 
exertions  of  power.  And,  though  a man 
may  be  unconscious  of  his  power  when  ho 
does  not  exert  it,  he  must  have  both  the 
conception  ana  the  belief  of  it,  wlien  he 
knowingly  and  wiUuigly  exerts  it,  with  in- 
tention to  produce  some  effect.  [314J 

2-  Delik^ration  about  an  action  of  mo- 
ment, whether  we  shall  do  itornot,  implies  a 
conviction  that  it  is  in  our  power.  To  de- 
liberate about  an  end,  we  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  means  are  in  our  power  ; 
and  to  deliberate  about  the  means,  wo  must 
be  convinced  that  we  have  power  to  choose 
the  most  proper. 

3.  Suppose  our  deliberation  brought  to 
an  issue,  and  that  we  resolve  to  do  what 
appeared  proper,  can  wo  form  such  a reso- 
lution or  purpose,  w'ithmit  any  conviction  of 
power  to  execute  it  ? No  ; it  is  iiit[>oseiblc. 
A mao  cannot  resolve  to  lay  out  a sum  of 
money  which  ho  neither  has  nor  hopes 
ever  to  have. 

4.  Again,  when  I plight  my  faith  in  any 
promise  or  contract,  I must  believe  that  I 
shall  have  power  to  (>erform  what  I pro- 
mise. Witliout  this  persuasion,  a promise 
would  be  downright  fraud. 

There  is  a condition  implied  in  every 
promise,  t/  we  live  and  1/  God  eon/inue  with 
us  the  power  tehieh  he  hath  given  us»  Our 
conviction,  therefore,  of  this  power  dero- 
gates not  in  the  least  from  our  dependenco 
upon  God.  The  rudest  savage  is  taught  by 
nature  to  admit  this  conditiuo  in  all  pro- 
niisi-8,  whether  it  be  expressed  or  not.  For 
it  is  a dictate  of  common  sense,  that  we  can 
bo  under  no  obligation  to  do  wliat  it  is  im- 
possible fur  us  to  do. 

If  we  act  upon  the  system  of  necessity, 
there  must  be  another  condition  implied  in 
all  deliberation,  in  every  resolution,  and  in 
every  promise  ; and  that  is,  if  we  shall  be 
willing.  But  Che  will  not  being  in  our 
power,  we  cannot  engage  fur  it.  [315] 

If  this  condition  be  understood,  as  it  must 
be  understood  if  we  act  upon  the  system  of 
necessity,  there  can  be  no  deliberation,  or 
resolution,  nor  any  obligation  in  a promise. 
A man  might  as  well  deliberate,  resolve,  and 
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promise,  upon  the  actions  of  other  men  as 
upon  his  own. 

It  is  no  loss  evident  tliat  we  have  a con- 
viction of  power  in  other  men,  when  we 
advise,  or  perso»de,  or  command,  or  con- 
ceive them  to  be  under  obligation  by  their 
promises. 

5.  Is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  blame 
liiinsdf  for  yielding  to  necessity  ? Then  lie 
may  bhirao  himself  for  dying,  or  for  being  a 
man.  Blame  supposes  a wrong  use  of  power; 
and,  when  a num  does  as  well  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do,  wherein  is  he  to  be 
blamed  ? Therefore,  all  conviction  of  wrong 
conduct,  all  remorse  and  self-condemnation, 
imply  a conviction  of  our  power  to  have 
done  better.  Take  away  tliis  conviction, 
and  there  may  be  a sense  of  misery,  or  a 
dread  of  evil  to  come  ; but  there  can  be  no 
sense  of  guilt  or  resolution  to  do  better. 

Many  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
disown  these  consequences  of  it,  and  think 
to  evade  them.  To  such,  they  ought  not 
to  be  imputed  ; but  their  inseparable  con- 
nection with  that  doctrine  app**ar8  self-evi- 
dent ; and,  therefore,  some  late  patrons  of 
it*  have  liad  the  boldness  to  avow  them. 
**  They  cannot  accuse  themselves  of  having 
done  anything  wrong,  in  the  ultimate  sense 
of  the  words.  In  a strict  sense,  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  repentance,  coiifession, 
and  pa^oD— ^thosc  being  adapted  to  a falla- 
cious view  of  things,” 

Those  who  can  adopt  these  sentiments, 
VDay,  indeed,  celebrate,  with  high  encomiums, 
**  Mr  jfreat  and  gforious  doctrine  of  nrcft^ 
si7y.”  It  restores  them,  in  their  own  con- 
ceit, to  the  state  of  innocence.  It  delivers 
them  from  all  the  pangs  of  g;uilt  and  re- 
morse, and  from  all  fear  about  their  future 
conduct,  though  not  about  their  fate.  They 
may  be  as  secure  that  they  shall  do  nothing 
wrung  as  those  who  have  finished  their 
course.  A doctrine  so  flattering  to  the 
mind  of  a sinner,  is  very  apt  to  give  strength 
to  weak  arguments.  [316] 

After  all,  it  is  acknowledged,  by  those  who 
boast  of  this  glorious  doctrine,  That  every 
man,  let  him  use  what  efforts  he  can,  will 
necessarily  feel  the  sentiments  of  shame, 
remorse,  and  repentance,  and,  oppressed 
with  a sense  of  guilt,  will  have  recourse  to 
that  mercy  of  which  he  stands  in  need.” 

The  meaning  of  this  seems  to  me  to  be. 
That,  although  tlie  doctrine  of  necessity  be 
8up]>urted  by  invincible  arguments,  and 
though  it  be  the  most  consolatory  doctrine 
in  the  world ; yet  no  man,  in  his  most 
serious  moments,  when  he  sists  himself  be- 
fore the  throne  of  his  Maker,  can  possibly 
believe  it,  but  must  then  neci'ssarily  lay 
aside  this  glorious  doctrine,  and  all  its  Bat- 
tering consequences,  and  return  to  the 
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humiliating  conviction  of  his  having  made  a 
bad  use  of  the  power  which  Qod  h^  given 
hill).* 

If  the  belief  of  our  having  active  power 
be  necessarily  implied  in  thuee  rational 
operatioiM  we  have  mentioned,  it  must  be 
coeval  with  our  reason  ; it  must  be  as  uni- 
versal among  men,  and  as  necessary  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  as  those  operations  are. 

We  cannot  recollect  by  hiemory  when  it 
began.  It  cannot  be  a prejudice  of  educa- 
tion, or  of  false  philosophy.  It  must  be  a 
part  of  our  cousiitution,  or  the  necessary 
result  of  our  constitution  and  therefore 
the  work  of  God. 

It  resembles,  in  this  respect,  our  belief  of 
the  existence  of  a material  world ; oar  be- 
lief that  those  we  converse  with  are  living 
and  intelligent  beings ; our  belief  that  those 
things  did  really  happen,  which  we  distinctly 
remember  ; and  our  belief  that  we  continue 
the  same  identical  persons.  [317] 

Wc  find  difficulty  in  acoouiitii'g  for  our 
belief  of  these  things;  and  some  philoso- 
phers think  that  they  have  discovert  good 
reasons  fur  throwing  it  off.  But  it  sticks 
£ut,  and  the  greatest  sceptic  finds  that  he 
must  yield  to  it  in  his  practice,  while  he 
wages  war  with  it  in  speculation* 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  argument,  That 
the  belief  of  our  acting  freely  cannot  be 
implied  in  the  operations  we  have  men- 
tioned, because  those  operations  are  per- 
formed by  them  who  believe  tliat  we  are, 
in  all  our  actions,  governed  by  necessity— 
the  answer  to  this  objection  is,  That  men 
in  their  practice  may  be  governed  by  a be- 
lief which  ill  speculation  ^ey  reject. 

However  strange  and  unaccountable  this 
may  appear,  tliere  are  many  well-known 
instances  of  it. 

I knew  a man  who  was  as  much  convinced 
as  any  man  of  the  folly  of  the  popular  bu- 
lief  of  apparitions  in  the  dark ; yet  he  could 
not  sleep  in  a room  alone,  nor  go  alone 
into  a room  in  the  dark.  Can  it  be  said, 
that  his  fear  did  not  imply  a belief  of  danger  ? 
This  is  impossible.  Yet  his  philosophy 
convinced  him  that  he  was  in  no  more 
danger  in  the  dark  when  alone,  than  with 
company. 

Hero  an  unreasonable  belief,  which  was 
merely  a prejudice  of  the  nursery,  stuck  so 
fast  as  to  govern  his  conduct,  in  opposition 
to  his  speculative  belief  as  a philosopher  and 
a man  of  sense. 

There  are  few  persons  who  can  look  down 
from  the  battlement  of  a very  high  tower 
without  fear,  while  their  reason  convinces 
them  that  they  arc  in  no  more  dannr  than 
when  standing  upon  tlio  ground.  [316] 

* Thii  b hardly  iroplird.  In  thb  the  modem  Neee«. 
fllarlan,  like  the  arit-irnt  Fataliiit.  only  admits^ 
floe  qwxpu  fatak  at,  ne  i/mm  tjcf/omlea 
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There  have  been  persons  who.  professed  I 
to  believe  that  there  is  no  distinction  be> 
tween  virtue  and  vice,  yet  in  their  practice 
they  resented  injuries,  and  esteemed  noble 
and  virtuous  actions. 

There  have  l>een  sceptics  who  professed 
to  disbelieve  their  senses  and  every  human 
faculty ; but  no  sceptic  was  ever  known, 
who  ^d  not,  in  practice,  pay  a regard  to 
his  senses  and  to  his  other  faculties. 

There  are  some  points  of  belief  so  ne- 
cessary, tliat,  without  them,  a man  would 
not  be  the  being  which  made  him. 

These  may  be  opposed  in  speculation,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  root  them  out.  In  a 
B|ieculative  hour  they  seem  to  vanish,  but 
in  practice  they  resume  their  authority. 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  of  those  who  hold 
the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  yet  act  as  if 
they  were  free. 

This  natural  conviction  of  some  degree  of 
power  in  ourselves  and  in  other  men,  re- 
spects voluntary  actions  only.  For,  as  all 
our  power  is  directed  by  our  will,  we  cau 
form  no  ci>ticeptiun  of  power,  properly  so 
called,  that  is  nut  nnder  the  direction  of 
will.*  And  therefore  our  exertions,  our 
deliberations,  our  purposes,  our  promises, 
are  only  in  things  that  depend  upon  our 
will.  Our  advices,  exhortations,  and  com- 
mands, are  only  in  things  that  depend  upon 
the  will  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
We  impute  no  guilt  to  ourselves,  nor  to 
others,  in  things  where  the  will  is  nut  con- 
Oemed. 

But  it  deserves  our  notice,  that  we  do  not 
conceive  everything,  without  exception,  to 
be  in  a man's  power  which  depends  upon 
his  wilt  There  arc  many  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule.  The  most  obvious  of 
these  I sliall  mention,  because  they  both 
serve  to  illustrate  the  rule,  and  are  of  im- 
portance in  the  question  concerning  the 
liberty  of  man.  [319] 

In  the  rage  of  madness,  men  are  abso- 
lutely deprived  of  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment. They  act  voluntarily,  but  their  will 
is  driven  as  by  a tempest,  which,  in  lucid 
interval^  they  resolve  to  oppose  with  all 
their  might,  but  are  overcome  when  the  fit 
of  madness  returns. 

Idiots  are  like  men  walking  in  the  dark, 
who  cannot  be  siud  to  have  the  power  of 
cboMing  their  way.  because  they  cannot 
distinguish  the  go^  road  from  the  bad. 
Having  no  light  in  theirunderstanding,  they 
mast  either  sit  still,  or  be  carried  on  by 
some  blind  impulse. 

Between  the  darkness  of  infancy,  which 
is  equal  to  that  of  idiots,  and  the  maturity 
of  reason,  there  is  a long  twilight,  which, 
by  insensible  degreeS)  advances  to  the  per- 
fect day. 


I In  this  period  of  life,  man  has  bat  littls 
of  the  power  of  self-government  His 
actions,  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  laws 
of  society,  are  in  the  power  of  others  more 
than  in  bis  own.  His  folly  and  indiscretion, 
his  levity  and  inconstancy,  are  considered 
as  the  fault  of  youth,  rather  than  of  the 
man.  We  consider  him  as  half  a man  and 
half  a child,  and  expect  that  each  by  turns 
should  play  its  part.  He  would  be  thought 
a severe  and  unequitable  censor  of  manners, 
who  required  tbo  same  cool  deliberation, 
the  same  steady  conduct,  and  the  same 
mastery  over  himself,  in  a boy  of  thirteen, 
as  in  a man  of  thirty. 

It  is  an  old  adage,  That  violent  anger  is 
a short  ht  of  madness.*  If  this  be  literally 
true  in  any  case,  a man,  in  such  a ht  of 
passion,  cannot  said  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  himself.  If  real  madness  could 
be  proved,  it  must  have  the  effect  of  mad- 
ness while  it  lasts,  whether  it  he  for  an  hour 
or  fsr  life.  But  the  madness  of  a short  fit 
of  passion,  if  it  be  really  madness,  is  in- 
capalile  of  proof;  and  therefore  is  not  ad- 
mitted in  human  tribunals  as  an  exculpa- 
tion. And,  I believe,  there  is  no  case  where 
a man  can  satisfy  his  own  mind  that  his 
passion,  both  in  its  beginning  and  in  its 
progress,  was  irresistible.  The  Searcher  of 
hearts  alone  knows  infallibly  whut  allow- 
ance is  due  in  cases  of  this  kind.  [320] 

But  a violent  passion,  though  it  may  not 
be  irresistible,  is  difficult  to  be  resisted ; 
And  a man,  surely,  has  not  the  same  power 
over  himself  in  passion,  as  when  he  is  cool. 
On  this  account  it  is  allowed  by  all  men  to 
alleviate,  when  it  cannot  exculpate;  and 
has  its  weight  in  criminal  courts,  as  well  as 
in  private  judgment. 

It  ought  likewise  to  be  observed.  That 
be  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  restrain 
his  passions,  enlarges  by  habit  his  power 
over  them,  and  consequently  over  himself. 
When  we  consider  that  a Canadian  savage 
can  acquire  the  power  of  defying  death  in 
its  most  dreadful  forms,  and  of  braving  the 
most  exquisite  torment  for  many  long  hours, 
without  losing  the  command  of  himself ; 
we  may  learn  from  this,  that,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  human  nature,  there  is  ample 
scope  for  the  enlargement  of  that  power  of 
self-command  without  which  there  can  be 
no  virtue  nor  magnanimity. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  a 
man's  voluntary  actions  are  thought  to  be 
very  little,  if  at  all,  in  his  power,  on  ac- 
count of  the  violence  of  the  motive  that 
impels  him.  The  magnanimity  of  a hero, 
or  of  a martyr,  is  not  expected  in  every 
man,  and  on  all  occasions. 

If  a man  trusted  by  the  government  with 
a secret  which  it  is  high  treason  to  disclose. 


* 'rt)ta  eaplicttljr  admiU  what  (though  wemingy  de> 
Bied)  waj«tat«d  • undematle,  in  note  atp.  50S.— >11. 

[319,  320] 
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he  preratlcd  upou  by  a bribe,  we  have  no 
mercy  for  him,  and  liardly  allow  the  gr«.‘ate8t 
bribe  to  be  any  alleviation  of  his  crime. 

But,  on  the  other  liand,  if  the  secret  be 
extorted  by  the  rack,  or  by  the  dread  of 
present  death,  we  pity  him  more  than  wo 
blame  him,  and  would  think  it  severe  and 
unequitable  to  condemn  him  aa  a traitor. 
1321] 

What  is  the  reason  that  all  men  agree  in 
condemning  this  man  as  a traitor  in  the 
first  place,  and,  in  the  last,  either  excul- 
pate him,  or  think  his  fault  greatly  allevi- 
ated ? If  he  acted  necessarily  in  both  cases, 
compelled  by  an  iri^istiblu  motive,  1 can 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  pass  the 
same  judgment  on  both. 

But  the  reason  of  these  different  judg- 
ments is  evidently  this — That  the  love  of 
money,  and  of  what  is  called  a man's  inte- 
rest, is  a cool  motive,  wliicli  leaves  to  a man 
the  entire  power  over  himself;  but  the  tor- 
ment of  the  rack,  or  the  dread  of  present 
death,  are  so  violent  motives  that  men 
who  have  not  uncommon  strength  of  mind, 
are  not  masters  of  themselves  in  such  a 
situation,  and,  therefore,  what  they  do  is 
net  imputed,  or  is  thought  less  criminal. 

If  a man  resist  such  motives,  we  admire 
his  fortitude,  and  think  his  conduct  heroical 
rather  than  human.  If  he  yields,  we  im- 
pute it  to  human  frailty,  and  think  him 
rather  to  be  piticnl  than  severely  censured. 

Inveterate  habits  are  acknowledged  to 
diminish  very  considerably  the  power  a man 
hue  over  himself.  Although  we  may  think 
him  higlily  hlamcablc  in  acquiring  them, 
yet,  when  tliey  are  confirmed  to  a certain 
degree,  w e consider  him  as  no  longer  master 
of  himself,  and  hardly  reclaimable  without 
a miracle. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  power  which  wc 
are  led,  by  common  sense,  to  ascribe  to  man 
respects  liis  voluntary  actions  only,  and 
that  it  has  various  limitations  even  with 
regard  to  them.  Some  actions  that  depend 
upou  our  w ill  are  easy,  others  very  difficult, 
and  some,  perhaps,  beyond  our  |>uwer.  In 
different  men,  the  power  of  self-governnicnt 
is  different,  and  in  the  same  man  at  dif- 
ferent times.  It  may  l>e  diminished,  or 
perhaps  lost,  by  bad  habits ; it  may  be 
greatly  increased  hy  good  habits.  [322j 

These  are  facts  attested  by  experience, 
and  supported  by  the  common  judgment  of 
mankind.  Upon  the  system  of  Liberty 
they  are  perfectly  intelligible  ; but,  I think, 
irrecuncileable  to  that  i*f  Necessity  ; for, 
How  can  thrre  be  an  easy  and  a difficult  in 
actions  equally  subject  to  necessity  ? — or, 
Ilow  can  power  be  greater  or  less,  in- 
creased or  diminished,  in  those  who  have 
no  power  ? 

This  natural  conviction  of  our  acting 
Iteely,  which  is  acknowledged  by  many  wlio 


hold  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  ought  to 
throw  the  whole  burden  of  proof  upon  that 
side  ; for,  by  this,  the  side  of  liberty  h:is 
what  lawyers  call  a jut  qu^iiluniy  ora  right 
of  ancient  possession,  which  ought  to  stand 
good  till  it  be  overturned.  If  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  we  always  act  from  necessity, 
there  is  no  need  of  arguments  on  the  other 
side  to  convince  us  that  we  arc  free  agents. 

To  illustrate  this  by  a similar  case : — 
If  a philosopher  would  persuade  me  that 
my  follow-men  with  whom  I converse  are 
not  thinking,  intelligent  beings,  but  mere 
machines,  though  1 might  be  at  a loss  to 
hud  arguments  against  this  strange  opinion, 
I should  think  it  reasonable  to  hold  the 
lielief  which  nature  gave  me  before  I was 
capable  of  weighing  evidence,  until  con- 
vincing proof  is  )>rought  against  it  [323] 

CHAPTER  VII. 

BBOOND  ARUUMSNT. 

That  there  is  a real  and  essential  distinc* 
tioD  between  right  and  wrong  conduct,  be- 
tween just  and  unjust — That  the  most  perfect 
moral  rectitude  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Deity 
~That  man  is  a moral  and  accountable 
being,  capable  of  acting  right  and  wrong, 
and  answerable  for  his  conduct  to  Him  who 
made  him,  and  assigned  him  a part  to  act 
upon  the  stage  of  life ; are  principles  pro- 
claimed by  every  man's  conscience—- princi- 
ples upon  whicli  the  systems  of. morality 
and  natural  religion,  as  well  as  llie  system 
of  revelation,  are  grounded,  and  which 
have  been  generally  acknowledged  by  those 
who  bold  contrary  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  human  liberty.  1 aliali  tlierefore  here 
take  ibcin  for  granted. 

These  principles  afford  an  obvious,  and, 
I think,  an  invincible  argument,  tliat  man 
is  endowed  with  Moral  Liberty. 

Two  tilings  are  implied  in  the  notion  of 
a moral  and  accountable  being — Under^ 
standing  and  Active  Fotpcr. 

First,  He  must  undrrsfand  the  law  to 
which  he  is  bound,  and  his  obligation  to  oheg 
it.  Moral  ol>edicnco  must  be  voluntary,  and 
must  regard  the  authority  of  tlic  law.  I 
may  command  my  horse  to  eat  when  he 
hungers,  and  drink  when  he  thirsts.  He 
di>c8  BO ; hut  his  doing  it  is  no  moral  obedi- 
ence. He  dues  not  understand  my  com- 
mand, ami  therefore  can  have  no  will  to 
obey  it.  He  has  not  the  conception  of  mo- 
ral obligation,  and  therefore  cannot  act 
from  the  conviction  of  it.  In  eating  and 
drinking,  he  is  moved  by  his  own  appetite 
only,  and  not  by  my  authority.  [324] 

Brute-animals  are  incapable  of  moral  ob- 
ligation, because  they  have  not  that  degn'o 
of  understanding  which  it  inqdies.  Tlu-y 
[321  32 tj 
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have  not  the  conception  of  a rule  of  conduct, 
and  of  obligAtion  to  obey  it,  and  therefore, 
though  (hey  may  be  noxious,  they  cannot 
be  criminal. 

Man,  by  his  rational  nature,  is  capable 
both  of  understanding,  the  law  that  is  pre- 
scribed to  him,  and  of  perceiving  its  obli- 
gation. ^e  knows  what  it  is  to  be  just  and 
honest,  to  injure  no  man,  and  to  obey  his 
Maker.  From  his  constitution,  he  has  an 
immediate  conviction  of  his  obligation  to 
these  things.  He  has  the  approbation  of 
his  conscience  when  he  acts  by  these  rules ; 
and  he  is  conscious  of  guilt  and  demerit 
when  he  transgresses  them.  And,  without 
thb  knowledge  of  his  duty  and  his  obliga- 
tion, he  would  not  be  a moral  and  account- 
able being. 

St'ctmdit/f  Another  thing  implied  in  the 
notion  of  a irnral  and  accountable  being,  is 
power,  to  do  what  he  w accountahle  for. 

That  no  man  can  be  under  a moral  obli- 
gation to  do  what  it  is  imposaihle  for  him  to 
do,  or  to  forbear  what  it  is  impossible  for 
liim  to  forbear,  is  an  axiom  os  self-evident 
as  any  in  mathematics.  It  cannot  be  con- 
tradicted, without  overturning  all  notion  of 
moral  obligation  ; nor  can  there  be  any  ex- 
ception to  it,  when  it  is  rightly  understood. 

Some  moralists  have  mentioned  what 
they  conceived  to  be  on  exception  to  this 
maxim.  The  exception  is  this.  When  a 
man,  by  his  own  fault,  has  disabled  himself 
from  doing  his  duty,  his  obligation,  they 
say,  remains,  though  he  b now  unable  to 
discharge  it.  Thus,  if  a man  by  sumptu- 
ous living  has  become  bankrupt,  hb  inabil- 
ity to  pay  hb  debt  does  not  take  away  his 
obligation.  [325] 

To  judge  whether,  in  thb  and  similar 
cases,  there  be  any  exception  to  the  axiom 
above  mentioned,  they  must  be  stated 
accurately.* 

No  doubt  a man  b highly  criminal  in 
living  above  his  fortune,  and  hb  crime  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  thereby  unable  to  pay  hb  just 
debt  Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  b 
punished  for  thb  crime  as  much  as  it  de- 
serves ; that  hb  goods  are  fairly  dbtributed 
among  hb  creditors,  and  that  one  lialf  re- 
mains unpaid.  Let  us  suppose  also,  that 
he  adds  no  new  crime  to  what  b past,  tliat 
he  becomes  a new  man,  and  not  only  sup- 
ports himself  by  honest  industry,  but  does 
all  in  hb  power  to  pay  what  he  still  owes. 

I would  now  ask,  Is  he  further  punish- 
able, and  really  guilty  for  not  paying  more 
than  ho  b able  ? Let  every  man  consult  hb 
conscience,  and  say  whether  he  can  blame 
this  man  for  not  doing  more  than  he  b 
able  to  do.  His  guilt  before  hb  bank- 


* Such  ca«c«  are  considered  ;m(1  solved  on  broader 
Srouiids  b;  Aristotle,  bee  A'ic.  Eth.  L.  itL  c.  il. 
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ruptcy  is  out  of  the  question,  as  he  has 
received  the  punbhment  due  for  it.  But 
that  hb  subsequent  conduct  b unbbmeable, 
every  man  must  allow  ; and  that,  in  hb 
present  state,  he  b accountable  for  no  more 
than  he  b able  to  do.  Hb  obligation  b not 
cancelled,  it  returris  with  hb  ability,  and 
can  go  no  farther. 

Suppose  a sailor,  employed  in  the  navy 
of  hb  eountry,  and  longing  for  the  ease  of 
a public  hospital  us  an  invalid,  to  cut  off  hb 
fingers,  so  as  to  disable  him  from  doing  the 
duty  of  a sailor ; he  b guilty  of  a great 
crime ; but,  after  he  has  been  punbhed 
according  to  the  demerit  of  his  crime,  will 
hb  captain  insbt  that  he  shall  still  do  the 
duty  of  a sailor  ? Will  he  command  him 
to  go  aloft  when  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
do  it,  and  punish  him  as  guilty  of  disobe- 
dience ? Surely,  if  there  be  any  such  thing 
as  justice  and  injustice,  thb  would  be  un- 
just and  wanton  cruelty.  [326] 

Suppose  a servant,  through  negligence 
and  inattention,  mistakes  the  orders  given 
him  by  his  master,  and,  from  thb  mistake, 
does  what  he  was  ordered  not  to  do.  It  b 
commonly  said  that  culpable  ignorance  docs 
not  excuse  a fault.  Thb  deebion  is  inac- 
curate, because  it  d<  es  not  shew  where  the 
fault  lies.  The  fault  was  solely  in  that  in- 
attention, or  negligence,  which  w:>s  the 
occasion  of  his  mistake.  There  was  no 
subsequent  fault. 

Thb  becomes  evi<lent,  when  we  vary  the 
case  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  he  was  un- 
avoidably led  into  the  mistake  without  any 
fault  on  his  part.  11  b mbtake  is  now  in- 
vincible, and,  in  the  opinion  of  all  moralists, 
takes  away  all  blame ; yet  thb  new  case 
supposes  no  change,  but  in  the  cause  of  his 
mbtake.  His  subsequent  conduct  was  the 
same  in  both  cases.  The  fault  therefore 
lay  solely  in  the  negligence  and  inattention 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  mistake. 

The  axiom.  That  invincible  ignorance 
takes  away  all  blame,  b only  a particubr 
case  of  the  general  axiom.  That  there  can 
be  no  moral  obligation  to  what  is  impossible ; 
the  former  b grounded  upon  the  latter,  and 
can  have  no  other  foundation. 

I shall  put  only  one  case  more.  Suppose 
that  a man,  by  excess  and  intemperance, 
has  entirely  destroyed  hb  rational  faculties, 
so  as  to  have  become  perfectly  mad  or 
idiotical ; suppose  him  forewarned  of  hb 
danger,  and  that,  though  he  foresaw  that 
this  mu.st  be  the  consequence,  be  went  on 
still  in  his  criminal  indulgence.  A greater 
crime  can  hardly  be  supposed,  or  more  de- 
serving of  severe  punishment  ? Supp>ose 
him  punbhed  as  he  deserves  ; will  it  be  said, 
that  the  duty  of  a man  is  incuml>ent  upon 
him  now,  when  he  h.as  not  the  faculties  of 
a man,  or  that  he  incurs  new  guilt  when  he 
b not  a moral  agent  ? Surely  we  may  us 
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Well  suppose  a plant,  or  a clod  of  earth,  to 
be  a subject  of  moral  duty.  [327] 

The  decisions  1 have  given  of  these  cases, 
are  grounded  upon  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  morals,  the  muMt  immediate  dic- 
tates of  oouscieucc.  If  these  principles  are 
given  up,  all  moral  reasoning  is  at  an  end, 
and  no  distinction  is  left  between  what  is 
just  and  wliat  is  unju'-t.  And  it  is  evident 
that  none  of  these  cases  furnishes  any  ex. 
oeption  to  the  axiom  above  roentione<i.  No 
moral  obligation  can  be  consistent  with  im- 
possibility in  the  performance. 

Active  poiccTy  therefore,  is  necessarily 
implied  in  the  very  notion  of  a moral  ac- 
countable being.  And  if  man  be  such  a 
being,  he  must  have  a degree  of  active 
power  proportioned  to  the  account  he  is  to 
make-  He  may  have  a model  of  perfection 
set  before  him  which  be  is  unable  to  reach ; 
but,  if  he  does  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
this  is  all  he  can  be  answerable  for.  To 
'Bcur  guilt,  by  not  going  beyond  his  |X)wer, 
is  impcMsible. 

What  waa  said,  in  the  first  argument,  of 
iie  limitation  of  our  power,  ^ds  much 
itrength  to  the  present  argument.  A man*a 
power,  it  was  observed,  extends  only  to  his 
voluntary  actions,  and  has  many  limitations, 
even  with  respect  to  them. 

His  acconntahleness  has  the  same  extent 
and  the  same  limitations. 

In  the  raro  of  madness  he  has  no  power 
over  himself,  neither  is  he  accountable,  or 
capable  of  moral  obligation.  In  ripe  age, 
man  is  accountable  in  a greater  degree  tlian 
in  non-age,  because  his  power  over  himself 
is  greater.  Violent  passions  and  violent 
motives  alleviate  what  is  done  through 
their  infiuence,  in  the  same  proportion  as 
they  diminish  the  |>owerof  resistniice.  [328] 

There  is,  therefore,  a perfect  correspond- 
ence between  potser,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
m-iral  obligatioH  and  acconniabUtw.Uy  on  the 
other.  They  not  only  correspond  in  gene- 
ral, as  they  respect  voluntary  actions  only, 
but  every  limitation  of  the  first  produces  a 
corresponding  limitation  of  the  two  last. 
This,  indeed,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
that  maxim  of  common  sense,  confirmed  by 
Divine  authority,  **  That  to  whom  much  is 
given,  of  him  much  will  be  requircil.** 

The  sum  of  this  argument  is — that  a cer- 
tain degree  of  active  power  is  the  talent 
which  Ood  hatli  given  to  every  rational 
accountable  creature,  and  of  which  he  will 
require  an  account.  If  man  had  no  power, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  account  for  All 
wdse  and  all  foolish  conduct,  all  virtue  and 
vice,  consist  in  the  right  use  or  in  the  abuse 
of  that  power  which  God  hath  ^iven  us.  If 
man  had  no  power,  he  could  neither  be  wise 
nor  foolish,  virtuous  nor  vicious. 

If  we  adopt  the  system  of  necessity,  the 
terms  tnorat  obli^otion  and  acceuniul/L.ne*iif 


[ks8A^‘ 

praise  and  6/amr,  merit  and  demerit^  ju*tiet 
and  injustice^  feward  and  punishmenl^ 
tiom  aiid/i/^y,  and  vice,  ought  to  be 

disused,  or  R^ave  'nbw  meanings  given  to 
them  when  they  are  used  in  religion,  in 
morals,  or  in  civil  government ; for,  upon 
tliat  system,  ^ere  c»,bemo  suclsgthings 
as  they  havjp'^r  fhi|ri^’s  ised  io  signify. 
[329]  1 ^ ^ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TUiaO  AROVMBST. 

That  man  has  power  over  his  own  ac- 
tions and  volitions  appears,  because  he  is 
capable  of  carrying  on,  wisely  and  prudent- 
ly, a system  of  conduct,  which  he  has  be- 
fore conceived  in  his  mind,  and  resolved  to 
prosecute. 

I take  it  for  granted,  that,  among  the  var- 
ious characters  of  men,  there  have  been 
some  who,  after  they  came  to  years  of  un- 
derstanding, deliberately  laid  down  a plan 
of  conduct,  which  they  resolve  to  pursue 
through  life  ; and  that  of  these,  some  have 
steadily  pursued  the  end  they  had  in  view, 
by  the  proper  means. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  in  this  argument, 
whether  one  has  made  the  best  choice  of 
his  Tnoin  end  or  not ; whether  his  end  btr 
riches,  or  power,  or  fame,  or  the  approba- 
tion of  his  Maker.  I suppose  only,  that  he 
has  prudently  and  steadily  pursued  it ; that, 
in  a long  course  of  deliberate  actions,  he 
has  taken  the  means  that  appeared  most 
conducive  to  his  end,  and  avoided  whatever 
might  cross  it. 

That  such  conduct  in  a man  demonstrates 
a certain  degree  of  w isdom  and  understand- 
ing, no  man  ever  doubted ; and  1 say  it 
demonstrates,  with  equal  force,  a certain 
degree  of  power  over  bis  voluntary  determin- 
ations. 

This  will  appear  evident,  if  we  consider, 
that  nndorstanding  without  power  may  pro- 
ject, but  can  execute  nothing.  A regular 
plan  of  conduct,  as  it  cannot  be  contrived 
without  understanding,  so  it  cannot  be  car- 
ried into  execution  without  power;  and, 
therefore,  the  execution,  os  an  cfiect, 
demonstrates,  with  equal  force,  both  power 
and  understanding  in  the  cause.  [330] 
Every  indication  of  wisdom,  taken  from 
the  effect,  is  equally  an  indication  of  power 
to  execute  what  wisdom  planned.  And,  if 
we  have  any  evidence  that  the  wisdom 
which  formed  the  plan  is  in  the  man,  we 
have  the  very  same  evidence  that  the  power 
which  cxcctited  it  is  in  him  also. 

In  this  argument,  we  reason  from  the 
same  principles  as  in  demonstrating  the 
being  and  perfections  of  the  First  Cause  of 
all  things. 

f 3*2  -330  I 
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Th«»  ed«cts  we  obeerre  in  the  course  of 
DAture  require  a CAUse.  Effects  wisely  Ad* 
apted  to  An  end,  require  a wise  CAUse. 
Every  indication  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Crea- 
tor is  equally  an  indication  of  His  power. 
His  wisdom  appears  only  iu  the  works  done 
by  his  power;  for  wisdom  without  power 
may  speculate,  but  it  cannot  act ; it  may 
plan,  but  it  cannot  execute  its  plans. 

The  same  reasoning;  we  apply  to  the 
works  of  men.  In  a stately  palace  we  see 
the  wisdom  of  the  architect.  His  wisdom 
contrivi-d  it,  and  wisdom  could  do  no  more. 
The  execution  required  both  a distinct  cou* 
ception  of  the  plan,  and  power  to  operate 
according  to  that  plan. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  sup- 
position we  have  made^That  a man,  in  a 
long  course  of  conduct,  has  determined  and 
acted  prudently  in  the  prosecution  of  a cer- 
tain end.  If  the  man  had  both  the  wisdom 
to  plan  this  course  of  conduct,  and  tliat  power 
over  his  own  actions  that  was  necessary 
to  carry  it  into  execution,  he  is  a free 
agent,  and  used  his  liberty,  in  this  iostance, 
with  understanding.  [331  ] 

But,  if  all  hu  particular  determinations, 
which  concurred  in  the  execution  of  this 
plan  were  produced,  not  by  himself,  but  by 
some  cause  acting  necessarily  upon  him, 
then  there  is  no  evidence  left  that  he  con- 
trived this  plan,  or  that  he  ever  spent  a 
thought  about  it. 

The  cause  that  directed  all  these  determ- 
inations so  wisely,  whatever  it  was,  must 
be  a wise  and  iiitelligtmt  cause;  it  most 
have  understood  the  plan,  and  have  intended 
the  execution  of  it. 

If  it  be  said  that  all  this  course  of  de- 
termination was  produced  by  Motives,  mo- 
tives, surely,  have  not  understanding  to 
conceive  a plan,  and  intend  its  execution.* 
We  roust,  therefore,  go  back  beyond  motives 
to  some  intelligent  being  who  had  the  power 
of  arranging  those  motives,  and  applying 
them  in  their  pro|>er  order  aud  season,  so 
as  to  bring  about  the  end. 

This  intelligent  being  must  have  under- 
stood the  plan,  and  intended  to  execute  it. 
If  this  bo  BO,  as  the  man  bad  no  hand  in  the 
execution,  we  have  not  any  evidence  left 
that  he  had  any  band  in  the  contrivance,  or 
even  that  he  is  a thinking  being. 

If  we  can  believe  tliat  an  extensive  series 
of  means  may  conspire  to  promote  an  end 
without  a cause  that  intended  the  end,  and 
had  power  to  choose  and  apply  those  lueaiis 
for  the  purpose,  we  may  as  well  believe  that 
this  world  was  made  by  a fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms,  without  an  intelligent  and 
powerful  cause. 

If  a lucky  concourse  of  motives  could 


* On  the  true  tigninrallon  or  Motive*,  »ee  above, 
p.  0iH,  note  *.  ai»(l  p.  SIO,  note 
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produce  the  conduct  of  an  Alexander  or  a 
Julius  Ceesar,  no  reason  can  be  given  why 
a lucky  concourse  of  atoms  might  not  pro- 
duce the  planetary  system. 

If,  therefore,  wise  conduct  in  a man  de- 
monstrates that  he  has  some  degree  of  wis- 
dom, it  demonstrates,  with  equal  force  and 
evidence,  that  be  has  some  degree  of  power 
over  his  own  determinations.  [332] 

All  the  reason  we  can  assign  for  believ- 
ing that  our  fellow-men  think  and  reason, 
is  grounded  upon  their  actions  and  speeches. 
If  they  are  not  the  cause  of  these,  there  is 
no  reason  left  to  conclude  that  they  think 
and  reason. 

Det  Cartes  thought  that  the  human  body 
is  merely  an  engine,  and  that  all  its  motions 
and  actions  are  produced  by  mechanism. 
If  such  a machine  could  be  made  to  speak 
and  to  act  rationally,  we  might,  indeed, 
conclude  with  certainty,  that  the  maker  of 
it  bad  both  reason  aud  active  power;  but, 
if  we  once  knew  that  ail  the  motions  of  the 
machine  were  purely  mechanical,  we  should 
have  no  reason  to  conclude  Unit  the  man 
had  reason  or  thought. 

The  conclusion  of  this  argument  is— That, 
if  the  actions  and  speeches  of  other  men 
give  us  sufficient  evidence  that  they  are 
reasonable  beings,  they  give  us  the  same 
evidence,  and  the  same  degree  of  evidence, 
that  they  are  free  agents. 

There  is  another  conclusion  that  may  be 
drawn  from  this  reasoning,  which  it  is  pro- 
per to  mention. 

Suppose  a Fatalist,  rather  than  give  up 
the  scheme  of  necessity,  should  acknow- 
ledge that  he  has  no  evidence  tliat  there  is 
thought  and  reason  in  any  of  his  fellow- 
men,  aud  that  they  may  be  mechanical 
engines  for  all  that  he  knows,  he  will  be 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  there  must  be 
active  power,  as  well  as  understanding,  in 
the  maker  of  those  engines,  and  that  the 
first  cause  is  a free  agent.  We  have  the 
same  reason  to  believe  tliis  as  to  believe 
his  existence  and  his  wisdom.  And,  if  the 
the  Deity  acts  freely,  every  argument 
brought  to  prove  that  freedom  of  action  is 
impossible,  must  fall  to  the  ground.  [3^i3>, 

The  First  Cause  gives  us  evidence  of  his 
power  by  every  effect  tliat  gives  us  evidence 
of  his  wisdom.  And,  if  he  is  pleased  to 
comminiicate  to  the  work  of  his  hands  some 
degree  of  his  wisdom,  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  lie  may  not  commuiiciate 
some  degree  of  his  power,  os  the  talent 
which  wbdom  is  to  employ. 

That  the  first  motion,  or  the  first  effect, 
whatever  it  he,  cannot  be  produced  neces- 
sarily, and,  consequently,  (hat  the  First 
Cause  must  be  a free  agent,  hns  been  de- 
monstrated so  clearly  and  unanswerably 
by  Dr  Clarke,  both  in  hi«  **  Ocmoimtm- 
lioii  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Godj*' 
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and  in  the  end  of  his  Remarks  on  Collins's 
Philosophical  Enquiry  concerninj;  Human 
Liberty,"  that  I can  add  nothing  to  what  he 
has  said ; nor  have  I found  any  objec- 
tion made  to  his  reasoning,  by  any  of  the 
defenders  of  neoeaaity.* 

CHAPTER  IX. 

OP  AKGUICBNTS  FOR  NBCB88ITY. 

SoMB  of  the  arguments  that  have  been 
offered  for  Necessity  were  already  con- 
sidered in  this  essay. 

It  has  been  said,  That  human  Liftfriy 
rftpceii  only  the  actions  that  are  t^ilseqnent 
to  Volition  f and  that  ftower  over  thedi  term-^ 
tna/ion.f  of  the  W»ll  is  inconceivable^  and 
involves  a <V)n/ra^/tc/ion.  This  argument 
was  considered  in  the ^tst  chapter. 

It  has  been  said,  That  Liiterly  •«  incon- 
eistent  with  the  injluence  of  Motives^  that 
it  would  make  human  actions  capricious^ 
and  laoa  ungovernable  by  God  or  man. 
These  arguments  were  considered  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  chaptera  1^134] 

I am  now  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
other  arguments  that  have  been  urged  in 
this  cause.  They  may,  I tliink,  be  r^uced 
to  three  claasea  They  are  intended  to 
prove,  either  [A]  that  /tVwWy  »/ delermina- 
tion  is  impossible — or,  [B]  that  it  teould  be 
hurtful — or,  [C]  /Ao/,  tufucly  Man  has  no 
such  itbv  (y. 

lA]  To  prove  that  liberty  of  tktermina- 
tion  i«  impossible^  it  has  b^n  said— That 
there  must  be  a sufficient  reason  fur  eveiy- 
thing.  For  every  Esisteru:ey  for  every 
Evenly  for  every  Truths  there  mu  tbea  str- 
riCIBNT  KBASON.-f- 

Tbe  famous  German  philosopher  Leib- 
nitz boasted  much  of  having  first  applied 
this  principle  to  philosophy,^  and  of  having, 
by  tliat  means,  changed  metaphysics  from 


* It  is  nrvdiMs  af«ln  to  »sj,  that,  in  the  pr<<^inft 
thrre  argi'inrnis  for  Liberty.  K(*kl  has  done  nothing 
to  render  «he  tchirTne  of  Liberty  But,  if 

our  intellectual  nature  be  not  a lie— U our  c n. 
.^iousnesa  and  ronsricoce  do  not  deceive  u«  in 
the  immcdiaic  datum  of  an  Absolute  Law  ^ Duty, 
(to  tay  nothing  of  an  immediate  datum  of  Liberty 
Itself)— we  arc  free,  as  we  are  moral  agi  nu ; for  mo- 
rality involves  Liberty  as  Us  esiKTifial  condition— as 
its  ratio  tunutL  Bui  this  doctrine  I cannot  now 
devclope.— H. 

t ‘Itie  principle  of  the  Jtrason,  fp.  ra. 

rmnur^cim/u.y->ralled.  llkcwi»e,by  l.^tbiiits,that 
of  the  /ArfcmiiNin;/  Reason,  (fK  rationis  dc/.-rm/non- 
of  Convetueuce,  (p.  convenimliir t-^t  Per/ec 
Von,  (p,  per/rehoni$)^ni\0  of  the  Order  of  Ex>»U 
meet,  fp.  exisUntiarumf-’is  one  of  the  moat  eaten, 
sire,  not  lo  say  amMgui'Us,  character.  For  it  is 
employed  to  denote,  conjunctly  and  leverallr,  the 
two  metaphysical  or  real  pnnclpl«a»l*’.  Why  a 
thing  u,  nirtnriprum  or  ratio  esseruU  :)  if®.  Why  a 
thing  becomes  or  ir  yrexiueed,  (ja.  or  r.feniU  /)  and,  3®, 
the  logical  or  Ideal  principle.  Why  a thing  is  knowH 
ar  conceived,  tp.  nr  r.  cooftoscsndi.J  — H. 

; First  he  did  not.— H. 
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being  a play  of  unmeaning  words,  to  be  a 
rational  and  demonstrative  science.  On 
this  account  it  deserves  to  be  considered. 

A very  obvious  objectioo  to  this  prin- 
ciple was— That  two  or  more  means  may  be 
equally  fit  for  the  same  end  ; and  that,  in 
such  a case,  there  may  be  a sufficient  reason 
fur  taking  one  of  the  number,  though  there 
be  no  reason  for  preferring  one  to  another, 
of  means  equally  fit. 

To  obviate  this  objection  Leibnitz  main- 
tained, that  the  case  supposed  could  nut 
happen ; or,  if  it  did,  that  none  of  tlie  means 
could  bo  us^,  for  want  of  a sufficient  rea- 
son to  prefer  one  to  the  rest.  Therefure  he 

detcmiiucd,  with  some  of  the  schoolmen 

That,  if  an  ass  could  be  placed  between  two 
bundles  of  hay,  or  two  fields  of  grass  equally 
inviting,  the  poor  beast  would  certainly 
stand  still  and  starve ; but  the  case,  he  says, 
could  not  happen  without  a miracle.  [335] 

When  it  Was  objected  to  this  principle. 
That  there  could  be  no  reason  but  the  will 
of  God  why  the  material  world  was  placed 
in  one  part  of  unlimited  s|»ace  rather  Uuiu 
another,  or  created  at  one  point  of  un- 
limited duration  rather  than  another,  or 
why  the  planets  should  move  from  west  to 
east,  rather  than  in  a contrary  direction  ; 
these  objections  Leibnitz  obviated  by  main- 
taining, That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  un- 
occupied space  or  duration ; that  space  Is 
nothing  but  the  order  of  things  coexisting, 
and  duration  is  nothing  but  the  order  of 
things  successive ; that  all  motion  is  relat- 
ive, so  that,  if  there  w'ere  only  one  body  in 
the  universe,  it  would  be  immovable  ; that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  perfection  of  the 
Deity,  tliat  there  should  be  any  part  of 
space  unoccupied  by  body  ; and,  1 sup- 
pow,  he  understood  the  same  of  every  {>art 
of  duration.  So  that,  according  to  this  sys- 
tem, the  world,  like  its  Author,  must  be 
infinite,  eternal,  and  immovable;  or,  at 
least,  as  great  in  extent  and  duration  as  it 
is  poHsihle  for  it  to  be. 

When  it  was  objwled  to  the  principle  of 
a sufficient  reason,  That  of  two  particles  of 
matter  jierfcctly  similar,  (here  can  be  no 
reason  but  the  will  of  God  for  placing  this 
here  and  that  there  ; this  objection  Leib. 
nitz  obviated  by  maintaining,  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  there  can  be  two  particles 
t*f  matter,  or  any  two  things,  perfectly  simi- 
lar. And  this  seems  to  have  led  him  to 
another  of  his  grand  principles,  which  he 
calls.  The  Identity  of  Intiisceruihlcs,^ 

When  the  principle  of  a Sufficient  Rea- 
son liad  produced  so  many  surprising  dis- 
coveries in  philosophy,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
it  should  determine  the  long  disputed  quew* 
tion  about  human  liberty.  This  it  docs  in 


* T1iU  yirinciplc  1 find  enouiiccti  in  ftcveral auihon 
prii>r  (o  Leibiiiti.— H. 

[334.  335  j 
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a moment.  The  determination  of  tlie  wiU 
u au  event  for  which  there  must  be  a suffi- 
cient reason— that  is,  sometliiiig  previous, 
which  was  necessarily  followed  by  that  de- 
termination, and  could  not  be  followc<l  by 
any  other  determination  ; therefore  it  was 
necessary.  [336] 

Thus  wc  see,  that  this  principle  of  the 
necessity  of  a Sufficient  Reason  for  every- 
thing, is  very  fruitful  of  consequences ; and 
by  its  fruits  we  may  judge  of  it.  Those 
who  will  adopt  it,  must  adopt  all  the  conse- 
quences that  hang  upon  it.  To  fix  them 
all  beyond  di.*tpute,  no  more  is  necessary 
but  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  principle  on 
which  they  depend. 

I know  of  no  argument  offered  by  I«eib- 
nitz  in  proof  of  this  principle,  but  the 
authority  of  Archimedes,  who,  he  says, 
makes  use  of  it  to  prove  that  a balance 
liUided  with  equal  weights  on  both  ends  w'ill 
continue  at  rest. 

I grant  it  to  be  good  reasoning  with  re- 
gard to  a balance,  or  w’ith  rega^  to  any 
machine,  That,  when  there  is  no  extemiU 
cause  of  its  motion,  it  must  remain  at  rest, 
because  the  machine  has  no  power  of  moving 
itself.  But  to  apply  this  reasoning  to  a man, 
is  to  take  f<;r  granted  that  the  man  is  a 
machine,  wdiich  is  the  very  point  in  question.  * 

Leibnitz  and  his  followers  would  have  us 
to  take  this  principle  of  the  necessity  of  a 
sufficient  reason  for  every  existence,  for 
every  event,  for  every  truth,  as  a first 
principle,  without  proof,  without  explana- 
tion ; though  it  he  evidently  a vague  pro- 
po-<ition,  capable  of  various  nu'anings,  as  the 
word  reason  is.  It  must  have  different 
meanings  when  applied  to  things  of  so  dif- 
ferent nature  as  an  event  and  a truth  ; and 
it  may  have  different  meanings  when  ap- 
plied to  the  same  thing.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, form  a distinct  judgtnent  of  it  in  the 
gross,  but  only  by  taking  it  to  pieces,  and 
applying  it  to  diflerciit  tilings,  in  a precise 
and  distinct  meaning. 

It  can  have  no  connection  with  the  dis- 
pute alxjut  liberty,  except  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  determinations  of  the  will.  I«t  us, 
therefore,  suppose  a voluntary  action  of  a 
man;  and  that  the  question  is  put,  Whether 
was  there  a sufficient  reason  for  this  action 
or  not  ? [337] 

The  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  this 
question  is — Was  there  a motive  to  the 
action  sufficient  to  justify  it  to  be  wise  and 
good,  or,  at  least.  Innocent  ? Surely,  in 
this  sense,  there  is  not  a sufficient  reason 
for  every  human  action,  because  there  are 
many  that  are  foolish,  unreasonable,  and 
unjustifiable.f 


* See  ihoTC,  p.  fitO,  b,  nolc  H. 

t Hut,  in  regird  to  the  ngniflcailnn  of  motive*, 
I.rlhnlti  MM :— **  >on  temper  •cquiinur  juiticium  uU 
timutn  intellecttu  prectici,  dum  ed  voleiidum  nue  de-  I 
[336-33M] 


If  the  meaning  of  the  question  be— Was 
there  a cause  of  thcaction  ? UndouMedly 
there  was.  Of  every  event  there  must  be  a 
cause  that  had  power  sufficient  to  produce 
it,  and  that  exerted  that  power  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  the  present  case,  cither  the  mtm 
was  the  cause  of  the  action,  and  then  it 
was  a free  action,  and  is  justly  imputed  to 
him*  ; or  it  roust  have  had  another  cause, 
and  cannot  justly  l>e  imputed  to  the  man.* 
In  this  sense,  therefore,  it  is  granted  that 
there  was  a sufficient  reason  for  the  action  ; 
but  the  question  about  lil>ert^  is  not  in  the 
least  affected  hy  this  concession. 

If,  again,  the  meaning  of  the  question  he 
— Was  there  something  previous  to  the 
action  which  made  it  to  be  necessarily  pro- 
duced ? — every  man  who  lielieves  that  the 
action  was  free,  will  answer  to  this  question 
in  the  negative.^ 

I know  no  other  meaning  that  can  he 
pat  upon  the  principle  of  a sufficient  rea- 
son, when  applied  to  the  determinations  of 
the  human  will,  l>eeidce  the  three  I hare 
mentioned.  In  the  first,  it  is  evidently 
false ; in  the  second,  it  is  true,  but  does 
not  affect  the  question  about  liberty ; in  the 
third,  it  is  a mere  assertion  of  necessity 
without  proof. 

Before  we  leave  this  boasted  principle, 
we  may  see  how  it  applies  to  events  of 
another  kind.  When  wc  say  that  a philo- 
sopher has  assignod  a sufficient  reason  for 
such  a phsenomenon,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  ? The  meaning  surely  is,  that  he 
has  accounted  for  it  from  the  known  laws 
of  nature.  The  sufficieut  reason  of  a phse- 
nnmeuon  of  nature  must  therefore  be  some 
law  or  laws  of  nature,  of  which  the  plueno- 
menoD  is  a necessary  consequence.  But 
are  we  sure  tliat,  in  this  sense,  there  is  a 
sufficient  ^(^a8on  for  every  phanommon  of 
nature  ? I think  we  are  not.  [333] 

For,  not  to  speak  of  miraculous  events 
in  which  the  laws  of  nature  are  suspended 
or  counteracted,  we  know  not  but  that,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  God*s  providence, 
there  may  be  particular  acts  of  liis  adminis- 
tration that  do  not  come  under  any  general 
law  of  nature. 

Established  laws  of  nature  are  necessary 
for  enabling  intelligent  creatures  to  conduct 
their  affairs  with  wisdom  and  prudence, 
and  prosecute  their  ends  by  prn]>er  means ; 
but  still  it  may  be  fit  that  some  particular 
events  should  not  be  fixed  hy  general  laws, 

(ciTain«Tnu» ; at  ubi  vo  umui,  temper  tequlmur  col. 
lectionem  omtiium  inclmttKmuin,  ttm  a parte  ra. 
tionum,  quam  paMionum,  profectarum  ; Id  quod 
Mei«numero  tine  exprmo  mtcUectu*  judtcio  contln. 

r.  1.  51.  0(1.  I.  p.  I5fi.)  Set  alto 

above,  p.  m6,  b,  note  *,  and  (i,  6|n,  b,  note*.— H. 

^See above,  pi  608,  b,  notet*  and  p.  611,  a,  note* 

t If  It  had  a eaute,  (and  every  effect  ta  tbe  product 
of  more  than  one  cauae,)  the  n **  waathere  aomethmg 
prcTiotii  to  the  action  which  made  it  to  be  neeemrily 
produced.'*  For,  pvrita  causa,  ponitur  ^rctMS.^H. 
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Lut  be  dir^'cted  by  particular  acta  of  the 
Divine  government,  that  bo  his  reasonable 
creatures  may  have  sufficient  inducement 
to  supplicate  his  aid,  his  protection  and 
direction,  and  to  dej^nd  upon  him  for  the 
success  of  their  honest  designs- 

We  see  that,  in  human  governments, 
even  those  that  are  most  legal,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  every  act  of  the  administration 
should  be  directed  by  established  Laws. 
Some  things  must  be  left  to  the  direction 
of  the  executive  power,  and  particularly 
acts  of  clemency  and  bounty  to  {>etitioning 
subjects.  That  there  is  nothing  analogous 
to  this  in  the  Divine  government  of  the 
world,  DO  man  is  able  to  prove. 

We  have  no  authority  to  pray  that  CJod 
would  counteract  or  suspend  the  laws  of 
nature  in  our  behalf.  Prayer,  therefore, 
supposes  that  he  may  lend  an  ear  to  our 
prayers,  without  transgressing  the  laws  of 
nature.  Some  have  thought  that  the  only 
use  of  prayer  and  devotion  is,  to  produce  a 
proper  temper  and  disposition  in  ourselves, 
and  that  it  has  no  efficacy  with  the  Deity. 
But  this  is  a hypothesis  without  proof.  It 
contradicts  our  most  natural  sentiments,  as 
well  as  the  plain  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and 
tends  to  damp  the  fervour  of  every  act  of 
devotion.*  [339] 

It  was,  indeed,  an  article  of  the  system 
of  Leibnitz,  That  the  Deity,  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  never  did  anything,  ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  miracles ; his  work 
being  made  so  perfect  at  first  as  never  to 
need  his  interposition.  But,  in  this,  he 
was  opposed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
others  of  the  ablest  philosophers,  nor  was 
he  ever  able  to  give  any  proof  of  this  tenet. -t* 

There  is  no  evidence,  therefore,  that  there 
is  a sufficient  reason  for  every  natural 
event ; if,  by  a sufficient  reason,  we  under- 
stand some  fixed  law  or  laws  of  nature,  of 
which  that  event  is  a necessary  conse- 
quence. 

But  what,  shall  we  say,  is  a sufficient 
reason  for  a truth  ? For  our  belief  of  a 
truth,  I think,  the  sufficient  reason  is  our 
having  good  evidence;  but  what  may  be 
meant  by  a sufficient  reason  for  its  being  a 
truth  I am  not  able  to  guess,  unless  the 
sufficient  reason  of  a contingent  truth  be. 


* But,  in  relation  to  the  last  dvr  paragr*phs,  and 
the  two  following,  it  may  bo  observed,  that,  oi  a hyper, 
physical  as  well  aa  of  a physical  event,  we  mu«^  by  a 
rn'cesoary  moittal  law,  always  suppose  a suSte.rnt 
reason  why  it  it,  and  it  at  it  itf  and  Reid  has  no 
ground  on  which  To  restrict  the  l.eibmtit.vn  a^  plica* 
Cion  of  that  principle  to  the  sphere  of  the  ordinary 
laws  ol  nature.— 1 1. 

t This  opinion  of  l.eibnlti  stands,  however,  a’*o. 
gcihcr  atuirt  from  his  doctrine  of  the  Nutfic  cni  R»’a- 
son.  That  d<x;triiie  is  equally  apidicabk*  In  the  throry 
of  Malebrsnrhe.  who  viiwetl  the  Deity  as  the  prnxi. 
mate  efhoent  cause  of  every  eflect  in  nature,  and 
to  the  theory  of  I.eibmls  himself,  who  held  that  the 
Deity  operated  in  thcuiilver  conce,  ami  once  for  all 
— I. 
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That  it  is  true  ; and,  of  a necessary  truth. 
That  it  mutt  be  true.  This  makes  a man 
little  wiser. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I think  it  ap- 
pears, that  this  principle  of  the  necessity 
of  a sufficient  reason  for  ev’erything  is  very 
indefinite  in  its  significatiun.  If  it  mean, 
that  of  every  event  there  must  be  a cause 
that  liad  sufficient  power  to  produce  it,  this 
is  true,  and  has  always  been  admitted  as  a 
first  principle  in  philosophy,  and  in  common 
life.*  If  it  mean  that  every  event  must 
be  necessarily  consequent  upon  something 
(called  a sufficient  reason)  that  went  before 
it ; this  is  a direct  assertion  of  universal  fatal- 
ity, and  has  many  strange,  not  to  say  ab- 
surd, conseqnences.*  But,  in  this  sense,  it 
is  neither  self-evident,  .nor  has  any  proof  of 
it  been  offered.  And,  in  general,  in  every 
sense  in  which  it  lias  evidence,  it  gives  no 
new  information ; and,  in  every  sense  in 
which  it  would  give  new  information,  it 
wants  evidence.  1340) 

Anoth^  argument  that  has  been  used  to 
prove  liberty  of  action  to  be  impossible  is, 
That  it  impliet  an  effect  without  n racas.*' 

To  this  it  may  be  briefly  answered. 
That  a free  action  is  an  effect  produced  by 
a being  who  had  power  and  will  to  produce 
it ; therefore  it  is  not  an  effect  without  a 
cause. 

To  suppose  any  other  cause  necessary  to 
the  production  of  an  effect  than  a being 
who  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  produce 
it,  is  a contrLliction  ; for  it  is  to  suppose 
that  being  to  have  power  to  produce  the 
efiect,  and  not  to  have  power  to  produce  it. 

But,  os  great  stress  is  laid  upon  this 
argument  by  a late  zealous  advocate  for 
necessity, we  shall  consider  the  light  in 
which  he  puts  it. 

lie  intrtKiuces  this  argument  with  an  ob- 
servation to  which  I entirely  agree.  It  is, 
That,  to  establish  this  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity, nothing  is  necessary  but  that,  through- 
out all  nature,  the  same  consequences 
should  invariably  result  from  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

I know  nothing  more  that  can  be  desireil 
to  establish  universal  fatality  throughout  the 
universe  AV'hen  it  is  proved  that,  through 
all  nature,  the  same  consequescee  invari- 
ably result  from  the  same  circumstances,  the 
doctrine  of  liberty  must  be  given  up. 

To  prevent  all  ambiguity,  I grant  that,  in 
reasoning,  the  same  cousoquences,  througli- 
out  all  nature,  will  invariably  follow  from 
the  sanie  pr*  tuiscs  ; because  gt>od  reasoning 
must  be  good  reasoning  in  all  times  and 
places.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  doctrine  of  necessity.  I hc  thing  to  he 

* ITieae  trn  po$ition»  »re,  in  rt^lity,  one  and  ‘.h* 
Mniv.  Reaton  *-  Sum  of  Ctiutit-—\\. 

\ Prirttley.— H. 
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prored,  thereforo,  in  order  to  esta!>lifih  that 
doctrine,  is,  That,  through  all  nature,  the 
aame  eventa  invoriabljr  result  from  the  same 
circumstances. 

Of  this  capital  point,  the  proof  offered  by 
that  author  is,  That  an  event  not  preceded  by 
any  circumstances  that  determined  it  to  be 
what  it  was,  would  \>eaneffect  without  a cause. 
Why  so  ? “ Fop,*'  says  he,  ‘*  a cause  can- 

not be  defined  to  be  anything  but  swh  pre- 
viiius  circumstances  as  are  constantij/  fol~ 
/ fwed  by  a certain  effect ; the  constancy  of 
the  result  making  us  conclude  that  there 
must  be  a sufficient  reiuon^  in  the  nature  of 
things,  why  it  should  be  produced  in  tlioee 
circumstances. ** *— [ D tctrine  of  Philosophic 
ca>  Necessity^  p.  11.] 

I acknowledge  that,  if  this  be  the  onipr 
definition  that  can  be  given  of  a Cause,  it 
will  follow  that  an  event  not  preceded  by 
circumstances  that  determined  it  to  be  what 
it  was,  would  be  (not  an  effect  without  a 
cause,  which  is  a contradiction  in  terms, 
hut]  an  event  without  a cause,  which  I hold 
to  be  impossible.  The  matter,  therefore,  is 
brought  to  this  issue,  Whether  this  be  the 
only  definition  that  can  be  given  of  a cause  ? 

With  regard  to  this  point,  we  may  ob- 
serve,/irAt,  That  this  definition  of  a cause, 
bating  the  phraseology  of  putting  a cause 
under  the  category  of  circun^stanc^s,  which 
I take  to  be  new,  is  the  same,  in  other 
words,  with  that  which  Mr  Hume  gave,  of 
which  he  ought  to  be  acknowledged  the  in- 
ventor ; for  I know  of  no  author  before  Mr 
Hume,  who  maintained  that  we  have  no 
other  notion  of  a cause  but  that  it  is  some- 
thing prior  to  the  effect,  which  has  been 
found  by  experience  to  be  constantly  fol- 
lowed by  the  effect.  This  is  a main  pillar 
of  his  system  ; and  ho  has  drawn  very  im- 
[Mirtant  consequences  from  this  definition, 
which  I am  far  from  thinking  this  author 
will  adopt.  [342] 

Withbut  repeating  what  I have  before 
said  of  causes  in  the  first  of  these  Essays, 
and  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of 
this,  I shall  here  mention  some  of  the  con- 
sequences that  may  be  justly  deduced  from 
this  definition  of  a cause,  that  we  may 
judge  of  it  by  its  fruits. 

First,  It  follows  from  this  definition  of  a 
cause,  that  night  is  the  cause  of  day,  and 
day  the  cause  of  night.  For  no  two  things 
have  more  constantly  followed  each  other 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

Seconflly,  It  follows  from  this  dtfinition 
of  a cause,  that,  fi»r  what  wo  know,  any- 
thing may  bo  the  cause  of  anything,  since 
nothing  Ls  essential  to  a cause  but  its  being 
constantly  followed  by  the  effi^ct.  If  this 
be  so,  wliat  is  unintelligent  may  be  the 
ouiise  of  what  is  intelligent  j folly  may  be 

* '■ee  above,  i*.  OOt,  b,  note  *.--11. 


the  cause  of  wisdom,  and  evil  of  good  ; all 
reasoning  fromthe  nature  of  the  effect^to 
the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  all  reasoning 
from  final  causes,  must  be  given  up  as  fal- 
lacious. 

Thirdly,  From  this  definition  of  a cause, 
it  follows  that  we  have  no  reason  to  con- 
clude that  every  event  must  have  a cause  ; 
for  innumerable  events  happen,  when  it 
cannot  be  shewn  that  there  were  certain 
previous  circumstances  that  have  constantly 
been  followed  by  such  an  event.  And, 
though  it  wore  certain  that  every  event 
we  have  ha/1  access  to  observe  liad  a cause, 
it  woul(TDot  follow  that  every  event  must 
have  a cause ; for  iU-is  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  logic  to  conclude,  that,  bemuse  a thing 
has  always  been,  therefore  it  must  be — to 
reason  from  what  is  contingent  to  what  is 
necessary.  [343] 

Fourthly,  From  this  definition  of  a cause, 
it  would  follow  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  there  was  any  cause  of  the 
creation  of  this  world ; for  there  were  no 
previous  circumstances  that  had  been  con- 
stantly followed  by  such  an  effect.  And, 
for  the  same  reason,  it  would  follow  from 
the  definition,  that  whatever  was  singular 
in  ite  nature,  or  the  first  thing  of  its  kind, 
could  have  no  cause. 

Several  of  these  consequences  were  fondly 
embraced  by  Mr  Hume,  as  necessarily  fol- 
lowing from  his  definition  of  a cause,  and 
as  favourable  to  his  system  of  absolute  scep- 
ticism. Those  who  adopt  the  definition  of 
a cause,  from  which  they  follow,  may  choose 
whether  they  will  adopt  its  consequences, 
or  shew  that  they  do  uot  follow  from  the 
definition. 

A second  observation  with  regard  to  this 
argument  is,  That  a definition  of  a cause 
may  be  given,  which  is  not  burdened  with 
such  untoward  consequences. 

Why  may  not  an  Efficient  Cause  be  de- 
fined to  be  a i}eing  that  had  power  and  will 
to  produce  the  effect  9 The  production  of 
an  effect  requires  active  power,  and  active 
power,  being  a quality,  must  be  in  a being 
endowed  with  that  power.  Power  without 
will  produces  no  effect;  but,  where  these 
arc  conjoined,  the  effect  must  be  produced. 

This,  1 think,  is  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  word  cause,  when  it  is  used  in  meta- 
physics ; and  particularly  when  we  affirm, 
that  everything  that  he^ns  to  exist  must 
have  a cause  ; and  when,  by  reasoning,  we 
prove  that  there  must  be  an  eternal  First 
Cnifw  of  all  tliiiigs. 

Was  the  world  produced  by  previous 
circumstances  which  are  constantly  followed 
hy  such  an  eflect  ? or,  Was  it  prod»ce<l 
by  a Being  that  had  j*ower  to  pr*Hl«ce  it, 
and  wHIcmI  its  prrHluefion  ? [14  f] 

In  natural  philoNoplty  the  word  cause  is 
often  used  ill  a very  ditforeul  sense.  When 
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mu  event  is  produced  according  t<>  a known 
law  of  nature,  the  law  of  nature  is  called 
the  cause  of  that  event.  But  a law  of  na» 
lure  is  not  the  efficient  cause  of  any  event. 

It  is  only  the  rule,  according  to  which  the 
eTieient  cause  acta.  A law  is  a thing  con- 
c - ived  in  the  mind  of  a rational  being,  not 
a thing  that  has  a real  existence ; and,  there- 
fore, like  a motive,  it  can  neither  act  nor  be 
acted  up)ii,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
an  efficient  cause.  If  there  be  no  being 
tliat  acts  according  to  the  law,  it  produces 
no  effect. 

This  author  takes  it  for  granted,  that 
every  voluntary  action  of  man  wav  deter- 
mined to  be  what  it  was  by  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, in  the  same  sense  as  mechanical  mo- 
tions are  detennined  by  the  laws  of  motion ; 
and  that  every  choice,  not  thus  determined, 

“ is  just  as  imposMble  as  that  a mechanical 
motion  should  depend  upon  no  certain  law 
or  rule,  or  that  any  other  effect  should  ex- 
ist without  a cause.** 

It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  laws,  both  very  properly 
colled  laid  nf  no/sre,  which  ought  not  to  be 
confounded.  There  ore  moral  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  physical  laws  of  nature.*  The 
first  are  the  rules  which  God  has  prescribed 
to  his  rational  creatures  for  their  conduct 
They  respect  voluntary  and  free  actions 
only  ; for  no  other  actions  can  be  subject 
to  moral  rules.  These  laws  of  nature 
ought  to  bo  always  obeyed,  hut  they  are  of- 
ten  transgressed  by  men.  There  i«,  there-  | 
fore,  no  impossibility  in  the  violation  of  the 
moral  laws  of  nature,  nor  is  such  a violation 
an  effect  without  a cause.  The  transgres- 
sor is  the  cause,  and  is  justly  unaccountable 
for  it.  [345] 

The  physical  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules 
according  to  which  the  Deity  commonly  acts 
in  his  natural  government  of  the  ivorld ; 
and  whatever  is  done  Recording  to  them,  is 
not  done  by  man,  but  by  God,  either  im- 
mediately or  by  instruments  under  his  di- 
rection. These  laws  of  nature  neither  re- 
strain the  power  of  the  Author  of  nature, 
nor  bring  him  under  any  obligation  to  do  no-  | 
thing  beyond  their  spliere.  He  has  some- 
times acted  contrary  to  them,  in  the  case  of 
miracles,  and,  perhaps,  often  acts  without 
regard  to  them,  in  tiio  ordinary  course 
of  his  providence.  Neither  miraculous 
events,  which  are  contrary  to  the  phy- 

* On  the  anobiguoui  extent  in  wh^h  the  term 
Ss'ure  it  emplojeil,  we  above,  p.  9tS,notet.  £ty. 
muloK'Calljr  coniidered.  *•  phyeical  U«*  of  naMire" 
is  tautnlo>;ical»fA^Vaf  bcinit  t^uivalent  lo  natural 
U would,  {terhape,  have  been  better  to  have  dutin- 
niaht^  (he  one  clait  of  law*  aimply  aa  moral latos,  or 
latrf  t(f  IntfUiffmfc.  the  other  aa  />A,vaioif  latrt,  or 
iattt  ({/ yaiurt.  Nature  would  thua  be  ri  atrlcted  to 
the  material  univrrac,  a«  la  iionc  by  the  German  phi. 
loaophera.  But  it  muai  be  adroitt^  that  there  it  no 
imceraiive  reaaon  why  Nature  ahould  not  l>e  uted  to 
roirprebend  both  tniml  and  matter,  aa  waa  done  by 
the  (irt-ek  philoaopbcra.— H. 


sical  laws  of  nature,  nor  such  ordinary 
acts  of  the  Divine  administration  as  are 
without  their  sphere,  are  impossible,  nor 
are  they  effects  without  a camse,  God  is  the 
cause  of  them,  and  to  him  only  they  are  to 
be  imputed. 

That  the  moral  laws  of  nature  are  often 
transgressed  by  man,  is  undeniable.  If  the 
physical  laws  of  nature  make  his  obedience 
to  the  moral  laws  to  be  impossible,  then  he 
is,  in  the  literal  sense,  born  under  one  /oir, 
baund  unto  another^  which  contradicts  every 
notion  of  a righteous  government  of  the 
world. 

But  though  this  supposition  were  attended 
with  no  such  shocking  cons^ueuce,  it  is 
merely  a supposition ; and,  until  it  be  proved, 
that  every  choice  or  voluntary  action  of  man 
is  determined  by  the  physical  laws  of  natnre, 
this  argument  for  necessity  is  only  the  tak- 
ing for  granted  the  point  to  be  proved. 

Of  the  same  kind  is  the  argument  for  the 
impossibility  of  liberty,  taken  from  a balance, 
which  cannot  move  but  as  it  is  moved  by 
the  weights  put  into  it  This  argument, 
though  urged  by  almost  every  writer  in  de- 
fence of  necessity,  is  so  pitiful,  and  has  been 
so  often  answer^,  that  it  scarce  deserves 
to  be  mentioned. 

Every  argument  in  a dispute,  which  is 
not  grounds!  on  princi])les  granted  by  both 
1 parties,  is  that  kind  of  soplii^ra  which  lo- 
gicians call  fietdio  prineipii  ,*  and  such,  in 
njy  apprehension,  are  ail  the  arguments 
offered  to  pnivc  that  liberty  of  action  is  im- 
possible. [3-lG] 

It  may  farther  bo  deserved,  that  every 
argument  of  this  class,  if  it  were  really  con- 
clusive, must  extend  to  tlie  Deity,  aa  well 
as  to  all  created  beings  ; and  necessary  ex- 
istence, which  has  always  been  considered 
as  the  prerogative  of  the  Supreme  l^ing, 
must  belong  equally  to  every  creature  and 
to  every  event,  even  the  most  trifling. 

This  1 take  to  be  the  system  of  Spinoaa, 
and  of  those  among  the  ancients  who  carried 
fatality  to  the  highest  pitch. 

I before  referred  the  reader  to  Dr  Clarke’s 
argument,  which  professes  to  demonstrate 
that  the  First  Cause  is  a free  agent.  Until 
that  argument  shall  be  shewn  to  bo  fallaci- 
I ous,  a thing  which  1 have  not  seen  at- 
tempted, such  weak  arguments  aa  have 
l>een  brought  to  prove  the  contrary,  ought 
to  have  little  weight.* 

• Ai  I have  before  obtervfd,  the  sdvoextee  of 
Liberty  and  of  Ncccwlty  are  •everally  auct-mful  in 
proving  the  doctiine  of  their  antagoiiiiOtobe.  under 
the  law  of  cauae  and  effbcl.  fundamentally  incompre. 
bemibte.  if  not  •ell.n-pURiiant ; but  it  rcmain«  to  ^ 
•bean,  on  the  very  coiidliioni  of  human  thought, 
why  theae  counter  achemev  are.  and  tnuit  be,  un- 
think«ble.-.-H. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THB  SAME  SUBJECT. 

[B.]  With  regard  to  the  second  class  of 
arguments  for  necessity,  which  are  intended 
to  prove  that  lihrriy  of  action  would  be 
hurtful  to  man,  I have  only  to  observe,  that 
it  is  a fact  too  evident  to  b«  denied,  whether 
we  adopt  the  system  of  Liberty  or  that  of 
Necessity,  that  men  actually  receive  hurt 
from  their  own  voluntary  actions,  and  from 
the  voluntary  actions  of  other  men ; nor 
can  it  be  pretended,  that  this  fact  is  .incon* 
sibtent  with  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  or  that 
it  is  more  unaccountable  upon  this  system 
than  upon  that  of  necessity.  [347] 

In  order,  therefore,  to  draw  any  solid 
argument  against  liberty,  from  its  hurtful- 
ness, it  ought  to  be  proved — That,  if  man 
were  a free  agent,  ho  would  do  more  hurt  to 
himself,  or  to  others,  than  he  actually  does. 

To  this  purpose,  it  has  been  said,  That 
liberty  would  make  meu's  actions  caprici- 
ous ; that  it  wiiuld  destroy  the  influence  of 
motives  ; that  it  would  take  away  the  effect 
of  rewaHs  and  punishments  ; and  that  it 
would  make  man  absolutely  ungovernable. 

[C.]  These  arguments  have  been  al- 
ready considered  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
chapters  of  this  Essay ; and,  therefore,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  the  third  class  of  ar- 
guments for  necessity,  which  are  intended 
to  prove,  that,  in  fact,  men  are  not  free 
agents. 

The  most  formidable  argument  of  this 
class,  and,  I think,  the  only  one  that  has 
not  been  considered  in  some  of  the  preced- 
ing chapters,  is  taken  from  the  presc  ence 
of  the  Deity. 

God  foreseen  evtxy  determxna^on  of  the 
AriManynin//.  ItmUi-t,  therefore,  be  what  he 
foreseen  it  nhalt  be  ; and,  therefore^  must  be 
necessary. 

This  argument  may  be  understood  three 
different  ways,  each  of  which  we  shall  con- 
sider, that  we  may  see  all  its  force. 

The  necessity  of  the  event  may  be  thought 
to  be  a just  consequence,  either  barely  fnm 
its  being  certmn/y  future — or  hore/y  from 
its  being  foreseen^ot  from  the  impombility 
of  itn  being  foreseen  if  it  was  not  neees^ 
nary. 

First,  It  may  be  tl'.ought,  that,  an  no. 
thing  can  be  known  to  be  future  which 
not  certaifi/y  future  ; to.  if  it  be  certainly 
future,  it  mutt  be  necesnary.  [34fl] 

This  opinion  has  no  less  authority  in  its 
favour  than  that  of  Aristotle,  who  indeed 
held  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  but  believing, 
at  the  same  time,  tliat  whatever  is  certainly 
future  must  be  necessary,  in  order  to  defend 
the  liberty  of  human  actions,  maintained, 
That  contingent  events  have  no  certain 
[3*7-348] 


futurity;*  but  I know  of  no  modern  advo. 
cate  for  liberty  who  has  put  the  defence  of 
H upon  that  issue. 

It  must^  granted,  that,  as  whatever  was, 
certainly  was,  and  whatever  is,  certainly  is, 
so  whatever  shall  be,  certainly  shall  be. 
These  are  identical  propositions,  and  can- 
not be  doubted  by  those  who  conceive  them 
distinctly. 

But  1 know  no  rule  of  reasoning  by  which 
it  can  lie  inferred,  that,  liccausc  an  event 
certainly  shall  be,  therefore  its  production 
must  be  necessary.  The  manner  of  its  pro- 
duction, whether  free  or  necessary,  cannot 
be  concluded  from  the  time  of  its  produc- 
tion, whether  it  be  past,  present,  or  future. 
That  it  shall  be,  no  more  implies  that  it 
sliall  be  necessarily  than  that  it  shall  be 
freely  produced  ; for  neither  present,  past, 

I nor  future,  have  any  more  connection  with 
necessity  than  they  have  with  freedom. 

I grant,  therefore,  that,  from  events  be- 
ing foreseen,  it  may  be  justly  concluded, 
tliat  they  are  certainly  future  ; but  from 
their  being  certainly  future,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  they  are  necessary. 

Secotully,  If  it  be  meant  by  this  argu- 
ment, that  an  event  .must  be  necessary, 
merely  because  it  is  foreseen,  neither  is  this 
a just  consequence ; for  it  has  often  been 
observed,  That  prescience  and  know  ledge  of 
every  kind,  l^ing  an  inmumont  act,  has  no 
effect  upon  the  thing  known.  Its  mode  of 
existence,  whether  it  be  free  or  necessary, 
is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  its  being 
know'n  to  he  future,  any  more  than  by  its 
being  known  to  l>e  past  or  present.  The 
Deity  foresees  his  own  future  free  actions, 
but  neither  his  foresight  nor  his  purpose 
makes  them  necessary.  Tho  argument, 
therefore,  taken  in  this  view,  as  well  os  in 
the  former,  is  inconclusive.  [349] 

A third  way  in  which  this  argument  may 
be  understood,  is  this-^//  it  imposnible  that 
an  event  which  ie  not  necesnary  should  be 
foreseen  ; therefore  every  event  that  in  cer. 
tainly  foreseen  must  be  necessary.  Here 
the  conclusion  certainly  follows  from  the 
antecedent  proposition,  and  therefore  the 
whole  stress  of  the  argument  lies  upon  tho 
proof  of  that  proposition. 

Let  us  consider,  therefore,  whether  it  can 
be  proved— That  no  free  action  can  bccer- 
taiuly  foreseen.  If  this  can  be  proved,  it 
will  follow,  either  that  all  actions  are  ne- 
cessary, or  that  a)  1 actions  cannot  be  foreseen. 

• Sre  Dt  Inlrrprdatiom,  c.  Ix-i  and  there  the 
commentary  of  Ammooiua.  By  contingent  it  meant 
what  «nay  or  may  not  happen.  On  thit  dehnitWio, 
Arittotle.  therefore,  juitly  argued,  that,  uf  any  put. 
poaition  concerning  future  coiitingrnU,  we  can  only 
aay  indeRnitely  that  it  may  or  roar  not  be  true ; nor 
it  it  poMible  fur  the  human  mind  to  conceive  how, 
without  contradiction,  a fiiiure  event  can  be  at  once 
viewed  ai  certain,  (ihaj  ia,  whic''  cannot,  by  not  hap. 
pening,  pra»ibly  falaify.tbe  affirmation  that  it  wj|l 
' happen,)  and  amtinarnt,  (that  U,  which  may  or  ma| 
not  happen.)  See  Note  H. 
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With  regard  to  the  general  proposition — 
That  it  it  impotM.l«  that  nnyfree  action  can 
be  certainly  foretceny  I observe— 

Firtty  That  every  man  alto  believee  the 
I>eity  to  be  a free  ugent,  must  believe  that 
this  proposition  uut  only  is  incapable  of 
proof,  but  that  it  is  certainly  false.  For 
the  man  himself  fort'sci's,  that 'the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  will  always  do  what  is 
right,  and  that  he  will  fulfil  whatever  he 
has  prurnisetl ; and,  at  the  same  time,  be* 
lieves,  tlmt,  in  doing  what  is  right,  and  in 
fulfilling  his  promises,  the  Deity  acts  with 
the  ni«»»l  perfect  fredom. 

Secondly,  1 observe,  that  every  man  who 
believes  that  it  is  an  absurdity  or  contradic- 
tion that  any  free  action  should  be  certainly 
foreseen,  must  believe,  if  he  will  be  con- 
sbteut,  either  that  the  Deity  is  not  a free 
agent,  or  that  he  does  not  foresee  his  ow  n 
actions  ^ nor  can  we  foresee  that  he  will  do 
what  is  right,  and  will  fulfil  bis  prumUes* 
[360] 

Thirdltty  Without  considering  the  conse- 
quences which  this  general  proposition  car- 
ries in  its  bosom,  w hich  give  it  a very  bad 
aspect,  let  us  attend  to  tbe  arguments  ottered 
to  prove  it. 

Dr  Priestley  has  laboured  more  in  the  : 
proof  of  this  proposition  than  any  other 
autlior  I am  acquainted  with,  and  main- 
tains it  to  be,  not  only  a difficulty  and  a 
mystery,  ns  it  has  been  called,  that  a con- 
tingent event  should  l»e  the  object  of  know- 
le<ige,  but  that,  in  reality,  there  cannot  be 
a greater  absurdity  or  contradiction.  Let 
us  hear  the  proof  of  this. 

For,”  says  he,  “ as  ccrt.ainly  as  nothing 
can  be  known  to  exist  but  what  does  exist ; 
so  certainly  can  nothing  be  known  to  arite 
from  tehat.does  esitt,  but  wliat  does  arise 
from  it  or  depend  upon  it.  But,  according 
to  the  definition  of  the  terms,  a contingent 
event  does  not  depend  upon  any  previous 
known  circumstances,  since  some  other  event 
might  have  arisen  in  the  same  circum- 
stances.**—[Docfrtns  <if  Philotophica/ 
eetsi/y.  ] 

This  argument,  when  stripped  of  inci- 
dental and  explanatory  clauses,  and  affected 
variations  of  expression,  amounts  to  this  : 
Nothing  can  be  known  to  arise  from  what 
does  exist,  but  what  docs  arise  from  it 
But  a contingent  event  does  not  arise 
from  wliat  docs  exist  The  conclusion, 
which  is  left  to  be  drawn  by  the  reader, 
must,  according  to  the  rules  of  reason- 
ing, be — Therefore,  a contingent  event 
cannot  be  known  to  arise  from  what  does 
exist 

It  is  here  very  obvious,  that  a thing  may 
arise  from  what  does  exist,  two  ways,  freely 
or  necessarily.  A contiugeiit  event  arises 
from  its  cause,  not  necessarily  but  freely, 
and  BO,  that  another  event  might  have  arisen 


[kSSAY  IV. 

from  the  same  catue,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. [351] 

The  second  proposition  of  tbe  argument 
is,  that  a contiiigeut  event  does  not  depend 
upon  any  previous  known  circumstances, 
which  1 take  to  lie  only  a variation  of  the 
term  of  not  artstn^  from  tehat  does  esi'^t. 
'J'herefore,  in  order  to  make  the  two  pro- 
positions to  corrt.'Spoiid,  we  must  under- 
stand, by  ariMint;  from  tehat  due*  csitty  aris- 
ing ueccHsarily  from  what  d<K*s  exist.  When 
this  ambiguity  is  removed,  the  argument 
stands  thus:  Nothing  can  bo  known  to 
arise  necessarily  from  what  <hies  exist,  but 
what  dues  necessarily  arise  from  it : but  a 
contingent  event  does  not  arise  necessarily 
from  wliat  does  exist ; therefore,  a contin- 
gent event  cannot  be  known  to  arise  nece-s- 
sarily  from  what  does  exist. 

I grant  the  whole  ; but  the  conclusion  of 
this  argument  is  not  what  he  undertook  to 
prove,  and  therefore  the  argument  is  that 
kind  of  sophism  which  logicians  call  igno- 
rantia  elfnelii. 

The  thing  to  be  proved  is  not,  that  a 
contingent  event  cannot  be  known  to  ariie 
uecessorily  from  what  exists ; but  that  u 
contingent  future  event  cannot  be  the  object 
of  know  ledge. 

To  draw  the  argument  to  this  conclusion, 
it  must  be  put  thus Nothing  can  bekuowu 
to  arise  from  what  does  exist,  but  what 
arises  necessarily  from  it : but  a contingent 
event  does  not  arise  necessarily  from  what 
does  exist ; therefore,  a contingent  event 
cannot  be  known  to  arise  from  what  does 
exist. 

The  conclusion  hero  is  what  it  ought  to 
be ; but  the  first  proposition  assumes  the 
thing  to  be  proved,  and  therefore  the  argu- 
ment is  what  logicians  coll  petitio  prineipiu 

To  tbe  same  purpose  bo  Bair’s,  **  That 
nothing  can  be  Imown  at  present,  except 
itself  or  its  necessary  cause  exist  at  pre- 
sent.** 

This  is  affirmed,  but  I find  no  proof  of  it. 
[352] 

Again,  he  sa>'s,  ^‘That  knowledge  sup- 
poses an  object  which,  in  this  case,  docs 
not  exist**  It  is  true  that  knowledge  sup- 
poses an  object ; and  everything  tliat  is 
known  is  an  object  of  knowledge,  wbcUier 
past,  present,  or  future,  whether  contingent 
or  necessary. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  arguments  I can 
find  upon  this  point  bear  no  proportion  to 
the  confidence  of  the  assertion,  that  there 
cannot  be  a greater  absurdity  or  contradic- 
tion, tlian  that  a contingent  event  should 
be  the  object  of  knowledge. 

To  those  who,  without  pretending  to 
shew  a manifest  absurdity  or  contradiction 
in  the  knowledge  of  future  contingent  event*-', 
are  still  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  that 
the  future  free  actions  of  man,  a being  of 
[.S50  35V] 
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imperfect  wisdom  and  virtue,  should  be 
certainly  foreknown,  I would  humbly  offer 
the  following  considerations. 

1.  I grant  that  there  is  no  knowledge  of 
tliis  kind  in  man ; and  this  is  the  cause  that 
we  find  it  so  difficult  to  conceive  it  in  any 
other  being. 

All  our  knowledge  of  future  events  is 
drawn  either  from  their  necessary  connec- 
tion with  the  present  course  of  nature,  or 
from  tlteir  connection  with  the  character  of 
the  agent  that  produces  them.  Our  know- 
ledge, even  of  those  future  events  that  ne- 
cessarily result  from  the  established  laws  of 
nature,  is  hypothetical.  It  supposes  the 
continuance  of  those  laws  with  which  they 
are  connected.  And  how  long  those  laws 
may  be  continued,  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge.  Qod  only  knows  when  the 
present  course  of  nature  shall  be  changed, 
and  therefore  he  only  has  certain  know- 
ledge even  of  events  of  this  kind.  [353] 

The  character  of  perfect  wisdom  and 
perfect  rectitude  in  the  Deity,  gives  us 
cert.ain  knowledge  that  he  will  always  be 
true  ill  all  his  declarations,  faithful  in  all  bis 
promises,  and  just  in  all  his  dispensations. 
But  when  we  reason  from  the  character  of 
men  to  their  future  actions,  though,  in  many 
cases,  we  have  such  probability  as  we  rest 
upon  in  our  most  important  worldly  con- 
cerns, yet  we  have  no  certainty,  because 
men  are  imperfect  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue. 
If  we  had  even  the  most  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  situation  of  a man, 
this  would  not  be  sufficient  to  give  certainty 
to  our  knowledge  of  his  future  actions; 
because,  in  some  actions,  both  good  and 
bud  men  deviate  from  their  general  charac- 
ter. 

The  prescience  of  the  Deity,  therefore, 
must  be  different  not  only  in  degree,  but 
in  kind,  from  any  knowledge  we  can  attain 
of  futurity. 

2.  Though  we  can  have  no  conception 
how  the  future  free  actions  of  men  may  be 
known  by  the  Deity,  this  is  not  a sufficient 
reason  to  conclude  that  they  cannot  be 
known.  Do  we  know,  or  c-an  we  conceive, 
how  God  knows  the  secrets  of  men’s  hearts  ? 
Can  we  conceive  how  God  made  this  world 
without  any  pre-existent  matter  ? All  the 
ancient  philosophers  believed  this  to  be  im- 
possible : and  for  what  reason  but  this,  that 
they  could  not  conceive  how  it  could  bo 
done  ? Can  we  give  any  better  reason  for 
believing  that  the  actions  of  men  cannot  be 
certainly  foreseen  ? 

3.  Can  we  conceive  how  we  ourselves 
have  certain  knowledge  by  those  faculties 
with  which  God  has  endowed  us  ? If  any 
man  thinks  that  he  understands  distinctly 
how  he  is  conscious  of  his  own  thoughts ; 
how  he  perceives  external  objects  by  his 
senses;  how  he  remembers  past  events — I 
[353,  35 i] 


am  afraid  that  he  is  not  yet  so  wise  as  to 
understand  his  own  ignorance.  [354] 

4.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a great  an- 
alogy between  the  prescience  of  future  con- 
tingents, and  the  memory  of  past  contui- 
geuts.*  We  possess  the  last  in  some  degree, 
and  therefore  find  no  difficulty  in  believing 
that  it  may  be  perfect  in  the  Deity.  But 
the  first  we  liave  in  no  degree,  and  there- 
fore are  apt  to  think  it  impossible. 

In  both,  the  object  of  knowledge  is 
neither  what  presently  exists,  nor  has  any 
necessary  connection  with  what  presently 
exists.  Every  argument  brought  to  prove 
the  impossibility  of  prescience,  proves,  with 
equal  force,  the  impossibility  of  memory. 
If  it  be  true  that  nothing  can  be  known  to 
arise  from  what  does  exist,  but  tvhat  neces- 
sarily arises  from  it,  it  must  be  equally  true 
that  nothing  can  be  known  to  have  gone 
before  what  does  exist  but  what  must 
necessarily  have  gone  before  it.  If  it  be 
true  that  nothing  future  can  be  known  un- 
less its  necessary  cause  exist  at  present,  it 
must  be  equally  true  that  nothing  past  can 
be  known  unless  something  consequent, 
with  which  it  is  necessarily  connected,  exist 
at  present.  If  the  fatalist  should  say, 
that  past  events  are  indeed  necessarily 
connected  with  the  present,  he  will  not 
surely  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  by  tracing 
this  necessary  connection  that  we  remember 
the  past. 

Why  then  should  we  think  prescience 
impossible  in  the  Almighty,  when  he  has 
given  us  a faculty  which  bears  a strong 
analogy  to  it,  and  which  is  no  less  unac- 
countable to  the  human  understanding  than 
prescience  is  ? It  is  more  reasonable,  as 
well  as  more  i^;reeable  to  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, to  conclude,  with  a pious  father  of  the 
church — “ Quocirca  nuUo  modo  cogimur, 
aut,  retenta  prasscientia  Dei,  toilers  volun- 
tatis arbitrium,  aut,  retento  voluntatis  ar- 


* JFe  hatv  no  memory  (if  part  continpenU.  A pa»t 
contingent  ii  a contradiction.  An  event  it  only  con- 
tingent at  future;  in  becoming  patt.  it  forthwith 
becomes  necestsrf— it  cannot  but  be.  *£xu  ri  yty 
kfiyxrtt,  uj*  Aristotle;  and  the  proverb— 
Factum  it\fcctum  rtddcre,  ne  Deiu  outdm  potert^ 
hss  been  said  and  sung  in  a thousand  forms.  Hut  It 
is  onijr  at  past  that  anything  is  remembered  ; what- 
ever, therefore,  is  known  In  memory  is  known  as 
necessary. 

Now,  so  far  is  it  from  being  true,  as  Reid  soou 
after  says,  that  “ every  argument  to  prove  the  im- 
possibility of  prescience  fas  the  knowledge  of  fUtur* 
contingents)  proves,  with  equal  force,  the  imposti. 
bility  of  memory,**  (as  the  knowU-dge  of  past  contin- 
gents.)  that  the  poMibility  of  a memory  of  eveiitsot 
continpetU  was,  1 believe,  never  imainned  by  any 
philoMjphcr — nor,  in  reality,  is  it  by  Reid  himself; 
and,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  insoluble  objections  to  the 
possibility  of  a free  agency,  arises  (on  the  admission 
that  all  future  events  are  foreseen  by  <>  xl)  fVom  the 
analogy  of  prescience  to  memory ; it  being  impoMible 
for  the  truman  mind  to  reconcile  the  supposition  that 
an  event  may  or  may  not  occur,  and  the  supposition 
that  one  of  these  alternatives  has  been  foreseen  ascer. 
tain.  On  this  I may  uy  something  in  Note  U.— IL 
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liitriu,  D^uiii  (quod  uefas  eai)  nesare  |«r«> 
s3tum  futurorum  ; se<l  utrumque  am|)k'cti- 
mur,  utrumque  fideliter  et  veraciter  con- 
fitemur:  Illud,  ut  Ixmo  crcdamus  ; hoc,  ut 
bene  vivaniuM.*’  [ Augustinus,  De CtoUate 
Deiy  L.  c.  10.] 

CHAPTER  XI. 

OP  THS  PSRMISSION  OP  KVfl.. 

Anothkr  use  has  been  made  of  Divine 
prescience  by  the  advocates  for  necessity, 
which  it  is  proper  to  consider  before  we 
leave  this  subject 

It  has  been  said  — That  all  those  conse- 
quences follow  from  the  Divine  prescience 
which  are  thought  most  alanniug  in  the 
scheme  uf  necessity  ; and  particularly  God*s 
being  the  proper  cause  of  moral  evil.  Fur, 
to  suppose  God  to  foresee  and  permit  wliat 
it  was  in  his  power  to  have  prevented, 
is  the  very  same  thing  as  to  suppose  him 
to  will,  and  directly  to  cause  it.  11c  dis. 
linctly  foresees  all  the  actions  of  a man's 
life,  and  all  the  consequences  of  them.  If, 
therefore,  he  did  not  think  any  particular 
man  and  his  conduct  proper  for  his  plan 
of  creation  and  proviclence,  he  ccrtuiuly 
would  not  liave  introduced  him  into  being 
at  alL" 

In  this  reasoning  we  may  observe,  that 
a supposition  is  m^e  which  seems  to  con- 
tradict itselC 

Tliat  all  the  actions  of  a particular  man 
should  be  distinctly  foreseen,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  that  man  should  never  be 
brought  into  existence,  seems  to  mo  to  be 
a contradiction ; and  the  same  contradic- 
tion there  is,  in  supposing  any  action  to  be 
distinctly  fureseen,  and  yet  prevented. 
For,  if  it  be  foreseen,  it  sliall  happen  ; and,  if 
it  be  prevented,  it  shall  not  happen,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  foreseen.  [3d6] 

The  knowledge  here  supposed  is  neither 
prescience  nor  science,  but  something  very 
diflerent  from  both.  It  is  a kind  of  know- 
ledge, which  some  metaphysical  divines,  in 
their  controversies  about  the  order  of  tlie 
Divine  decrees,  a subject  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  understanding,  attributed 
to  the  Deity,  and  of  which  other  diviners 
denied  the  possibility,  while  they  firmly  main- 
tained the  Divine  prescience. 

It  was  called  svientia  medtOy  to  distin- 
guish it  from  prescience  ; and  by  this  >cten- 
tia  media  was  meant,  not  the  knowing  from 
eternity  all  things  t)i;\t  shall  exist,  which  is 
prescience,  nor  the  knowing  all  the  coniicc- 
liona  and  relations  of  things  that  exist  or 
may  be  conceived,  whicii  is  science,  but  a 
knowledge  of  things  contingent,  that  never 
did  nor  shall  exist.  For  instance,  the  know- 
ing every  action  that  would  be  doue  by  a 


man  who  is  barely  conceived,  and  sliall 
never  be  brought  into  exihU'iice.* 

Against  the  possibility  of  the  ^cientia  me> 
dia  arguments  nmy  be  urged,  which  can- 
not be  applied  to  prescience.  Tims  it  may 
be  said,  that  nothing  can  be  known  but 
w’hat  is  true.  It  is  true  that  the  future  ac- 
tions of  a free  agent  shall  exist,  and  there- 
fore we  see  no  itiipoasibility  in  its  Iteing 
known  that  they  shall  exist.  But  with  re- 
gard to  the  free  actions  of  an  agent  tliat 
never  did  nor  shall  exist,  there  is  nothing 
true,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  known. 
To  say  that  the  being  conceived,  w*ouId  cer- 
tainly act  in  such  a way,  if  placed  in  such  a 
situation,  if  it  liave  any  meaning,  is  to  say. 
That  his  acting  in  that  way  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  conception  ; but  this  contra- 
dicts the  supposition  of  its  being  a free  ac- 
tion. 

Things  merely  conceived  have  no  rela- 
tions or  connections  but  such  as  are  implied 
in  the  conception,  or  are  consequent  from 
it.  Thus  I conceive  two  circles  in  the  same 
plane.  If  this  he  all  I conceive,  it  is  not 
true  that  these  circles  are  equal  or  unequal, 
because  neither  of  these  relations  is  implied 
in  the  conception  ; yet,  if  the  two  circles 
really  existed,  they  must  be  either  equal  or 
unequal.  Again,  I conceive  two  circles  in 
the  same  plane,  the  distance  of  whose  cen- 
tres is  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  semidiame- 
terci-  It  is  true  of  these  circles,  that  they 
will  touch  one  another,  because  this  follows 
from  the  conception;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
they  will  be  equal  or  unequal,  because  nei- 
ther of  these  relations  is  implied  in  the  con- 
ception, nor  is  coDse<{Uent  from  it.  [357] 

• The  Sdentia  like«ri*e  Sc.  //.vjjoIA- 

Sr.  dt/iituro  cofuIitumaJo,)  i$  a tchemr 
tat«l  by  ct’fUin  Je«ui(»  abo  it  the  end  of  the  tix. 
(eenth  oviitury,  and  fir»t  redueeii  to  tyitetn  Uy  the 
.Spaniard  Molina  and  hia  learned  countryman  Fon. 
eecib  It  w.ia  opposed  to  another  theory,  touching 
the  divine  decreea,  called  that  of  Prtrrictcmtination, 
which  had  a little  before  bee  < introduced  am*>ng 
the  Spaiiiah  I homlaU.  Tiie  funner  doctrine  waa 
generally  cepouaed  by  the  Kranciacans  and  Je«uiti ; 
the  latt^  by  the  i>oininkcana  and  Auguttinlana:  a 
keen  theological  controveny  wa«  the  reault.  Mo- 
lina regarded  the  objecta  of  thedm'nr  krwtrledjjc  m 
threefold.  Th«y  thinffi  actual 

eivnfe ; and,  9^  eomtitional  nmu,  that  U,  auen  aa 
would  have  existed,  bad  a certain  condition  been 
realised.  The  knowledge  of  po«»i(>il<tiea  he  denomi- 
nated the  k/uHcldt^  (if  eirntde  iHteUignxcCy  (tdenUa 
dm\>Hd$ inUUi^nixa  />anaihe  knowledge ^eventa 
which  have  actually  bim|>eiied  in  the  univerae,  he 
called  the  kHotdrdjy  qf  t'ition,  fsdettlia  vidonis.f 
Bui  aa,  beatdea  the  knowledge  of  the  aknoiy  poaaibe 
ax>d  the  ataduiely  actual,  there  waa  a third  know, 
ledge— that,  to  wit.  of  conditional  evenia— Molina 
conceived  that  thia  afforded  an  iniermpdiate  know, 
leilge— arimfid  tncriui— between  Viiion  and  Simple 
Intelligence.  A celebrated  example  uf  the  rrimfui 
mrt//a  la  that  of  David  conauiilng  the  Lord, 
whether  the  men  of  Krilah  would  deliver  him  to 
Saul,  .Saul  came  down  agamat  the  aty.  'Ihc 
aiiawer  waa,  that  they  would  ao  deliver  him  ; upon 
which  David,  who  had  intended  retiring  into  Ket. 
lah,  adopted  Mhcr  plana.— From  ihia  it  will  be  aeen 
that  Reid  i«  nut  altogether  exact  In  hia  atutement 
of  the  Sdenha  Media  nor  i«  hia  crlticam  of  It  um- 
excrptionablc.— 11. 
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In  like  manner,  1 can  conceive  a being  ! 
who  has  power  to  do  an  indifferent  action 
or  not  to  do  it.  It  is  not  true  that  he 
would  do  it,  nor  is  it  true  that  lie  would  not 
do  it,  because  neither  is  implied  in  my  con* 
ceptiun,  nor  follows  from  it ; and  what  is 
not  true  cannot  be  known. 

Though  1 do  not  perceive  any  fallacy  in 
this  argument  against  a scieniia  media,  I 
am  sensible  how  apt  we  are  to  err  in  apply- 
ing what  belongs  to  our  coucepttoiis  and 
our  knowledge,  to  the  conceptions  and 
knowledge  of  the  Supremo  Being;  and, 
therefore,  without  pretending  to  determine 
for  or  against  a »cientia  media,  I only  ob- 
serve, that,  to  suppose  that  the  Deity  pre- 
vents what  he  foresees  by  his  prescience, 
is  a contradiction,  and  that  to  know  that  a 
contingent  event  which  he  sees  fit  not  to 
permit  would  certainly  happen  if  permitted, 
is  not  prescience,  but  the  ecientia  media, 
whose  existence  or  possibility  we  are  under 
110  necessity  of  admitting. 

Waving  all  dis[>ute  about  ecientia  media, 
we  acknovs  ledge  that  nothing  can  happen 
under  the  administration  of  the  Deity, 
which  he  does  not  see  fit  to  |)ermit.  The 
permission  of  natural  and  moral  evil,  is  a 
pbffiDomenon  which  cannot  be  disputed. 
To  account  for  this  phceiiomenon  under  the 
government  of  a Being  of  infinite  goodness, 
justice,  wisdom,  and  power,  has.  in  all  ages, 
l>een  considered  as  difficult  to  human  reason, 
whether  we  embrace  the  system  of  liberty 
or  that  of  necessity.  But,  if  the  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  this  pbrnnomenon  upon 
the  system  of  necessity,  be  as  great  as  it 
is  upon  the  system  of  liberty,  it  can  have 
no  weight  when  used  as  an  argument  against 
liberty.  [358] 

The  defenders  of  necessity,  to  reconcile 
it  to  the  principles  of  Theism,  find  them- 
selves obliged  to  give  up  all  the  moral  at- 
tributes of  God,  excepting  that  of  goodness, 
or  a desire  to  produce  happiness.  This 
they  hold  to  be  the  sole  motive  of  bis 
makingandgovemingtheuniverse.  Justice, 
veracity,  faithfulness,  are  only  modifica- 
tions of  goodness,  the  means  of  promoting 
its  purposes,  and  are  exercised  only  so  far 
as  they  serve  that  end*  Virtue  is  accept- 
able to  him  and  vice  displeasing,  vmly  as 
the  first  tends  to  produce  happiness  and  the 
last  misery.  He  is  the  proper  cause  and 
agent  of  all  moral  evil  as  well  as  good  ; but 
it  is  for  a good  end,  to  produce  the  greater 
happiness  to  bis  creatures.  He  does  cril 
that  good  may  come,  and  this  end  sanctifies 
the  worst  actions  that  contribute  to  it.  All 
the  wickedness  of  men  being  the  work  of 
God,  he  roust,  when  he  surveys  it,  pro- 
nounce it,  as  well  as  all  his  other  works,  to 
be  very  good. 

This  view  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  only 
one  consistent  with  the  scheme  of  necessity, 
[ 358-360] 


appears  tome  much  more  shocking  than  the 
pcnnissioiiof  evil  upon  the  scheme  of  liberty. 
It  is  said,  that  it  requires  only  strength  oj 
mind  to  embrace  it : to  me  it  bceiUH  to  re- 
quire much  strength  of  couuteuance  to  pro- 
fess it* 

In  this  system,  as  in  Cleanthes*  Tabla- 
ture  of  the  Epicurean  System,  Pleasure  or 
Happiness  ir  placed  u;>on  the  throne  as  the 
queen,  to  whom  all  the  virtues  bear  the 
humble  office  of  menial  servants.— [Cic. 
Fiiu  ii.  21.J 

As  the  end  of  the  Deity,  in  all  his  actions, 
is  not  his  own  good,  wliich  can  receive  no 
addition,  but  the  good  of  his  creatures ; and, 
as  his  creatures  are  capable  of  this  disposi- 
tion in  some  degree,  is  he  not  pleased  with 
this  image  of  himself  iii  bis  creatures,  and 
displeased  with  the  contrary  ? Why  then 
should  he  be  the  author  of  malice,  envy, 
revenge,  tyranny,  and  oppression,  in  their 
hearts  ? Other  vices  that  have  no  malevo- 
lence in  them  may  please  such  a Deity, 
but  surely  malevolence  cannot  please  him. 
[369] 

If  we  form  our  notions  of  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity  from  what  we  see  of  his 
government  of  the  world,  from  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  conscience,  or  from  4^he  doc- 
trine of  revelation — justice,  veracity,  faith- 
fulness, the  love  of  vii-tue  aud  the  dislike  of 
vice,  appear  to  be  no  less  essential  attri- 
butes of  his  nature  than  goodness. 

In  man,  who  is  made  after  the  image  of 
God,  goodness  or  benevolence  is  indeed  an 
essential  part  of  virtue,  but  it  is  not  the 
whole* 

I am  at  a loss  what  arguments  can  be 
brought  to  prove  gooduess  to  be  essential  to 
the  Deity,  which  will  not,  with  equal  force, 
prove  other  moral  attributes  to  be  so ; or 
what  objections  can  bo  brought  against  the 
latter,  which  have  not  equal  stren^h  against 
the  former,  unless  it  be  admitted  to  bo  an 
objection  against  other  moral  attributes 
that  they  do  not  accord  with  the  doctrine 
of  necessity. 

If  other  moral  evils  may  be  attributed  to 
the  Deity  as  the  means  of  promoting  ^n- 
eral  good,  why  may  not  false  declarations 
and  false  promises  ? And  then  what  ground 
have  we  left  to  believe  the  truth  of  what  be 
reveals,  or  to  rely  upon  what  be  promises  P 

Supposing  this  strange  view  of  the  Divine 
nature  were  to  be  adopted  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  neceesity,  there  is  still  a great 
difficulty  to  be  resolved.  [360] 

Since  it  is  supposed  that  the  Supreme 
Being  had  no  other  end  iu  making  and 
governing  the  universe  but  to  produce  the 
greatest  degree  of  happineea  to  his  crea- 
tures in  general,  bow  comes  it  to  pass  that 
there  is  so  much  misery  in  a system  made 
and  governed  by  infinite  wisdom  and  power 
for  a contrary  purpose  ? 
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The  solution  of  this  difficulty  leads  us 
necessarily  to  another  hypothesis — That  all 
the  misery  and  vice  that  is  in  the  world  is 
a necessary  ingredient  in  that  system  which 
produces  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  upon 
the  whole.  This  connection  betwixt  the 
greatest  sum  of  happiness  and  all  the  misery 
that  is  in  the  universe  must  be  fatal  and 
necessary  in  tlie  nature  of  things,  so  that 
even  Almighty  power  cannot  break  it ; for 
benevolence  can  never  lead  to  indict  misery 
without  necessity. 

This  necessary  connection  between  the 
greatest  sum  of  happiness  upon  the  whole, 
aud  all  the  natural  and  moral  evil  that  is, 
or  has  been,  or  shall  be,  being  once  esta- 
blished, it  is  impossible  for  mortal  eyes  to 
discen)  how  far  this  evil  may  extend,  or  on 
whom  it  may  happen  to  fall ; whether  this 
fatal  connection  may  bo  temporary  or  eter- 
nal, or  what  proportion  of  the  happiness  may 
be  balanced  by  it. 

A world  made  by  perfect  wisdom  and  Al- 
mighty ]>ower,  for  no  other  end  but  to  make 
it  nappy,  presents  the  most  pleasing  j)ro- 
spect  that  can  be  imagined.  We  expect 
nothing  but  unuiterrupted  liappiness  to  pre- 
\'ail  fur  ever.  But,  alas  ! when  we  con- 
sider that,  in  this  happiest  system,  there 
must  be  necessarily  all  the  misery  and  vice 
we  see,  and  how  much  more  we  know  not, 
how  is  the  prospect  darkened  ! 

These  two  hypotheses,  tlie  one  limiting 
the  moral  character  of  the  Deity,  the  other 
limiting  his  power,  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
necessary  consequences  of  necessity,  when 
it  is  joined  with  Theism ; and  they  have, 
accorffingly,  been  adopted  by  the  ablest 
defenders  of  that  doctrine.  [361] 

If  some  defenders  of  liberty,  by  limiting 
too  rashly  the  Divine  prescience,  in  order 
to  defend  that  system,  have  raised  high  in- 
dignation in  their  opponents;  have  they 
not  equal  ground  of  indignation  against 
those  who,  to  defend  necessity,  limit  the 
moral  perfection  of  the  Deity,  and  his 
Almighty  power  ? 

Let  us  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
consequences  may  bo  fairly  drawn  from 
God’s  permitting  the  abuse  of  liberty  in 
agents  on  whom  he  has  bestowed  it. 

It  it  be  asked.  Why  does  God  permit  so 
much  sin  in  his  creation  ? I confess,  I can- 
not answer  the  question,  but  must  lay  my 
hand  upon  my  mouth.  He  giveth  no  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  to  the  children  of 
men.  It  is  our  part  to  obey  his  com- 
mands, and  not  to  say  unto  him.  Why  dost 
thou  thus  ? 

Hypotheses  might  be  framed  ; but,  while 
we  have  ground  to  be  satisfied  that  he  does 
nothing  but  what  is  right,  it  is  more  be- 
coming us  to  acknowledge  that  the  ends  and 
reasons  of  his  universal  government  are 
beyond  our  knowledge,  and,  perhaps,  be- 
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yond  the  comprehension  of  human  under- 
standing. We  cannot  penetrate  so  far  into 
the  counsel  of  the  Almighty  as  to  know  all 
the  reasons  why  it  became  him,  of  whom  are 
all  things,  and  to  whom  are  all  things,  to 
create,  not  only  machines,  which  are  solely 
moved  by  his  luind,  but  servants  and  child- 
ren, who,  by  obeying  his  commands,  and 
imitating  hb  moral  perfections,  might  rise 
to  a high  degree  of  glory  and  happiness  in 
hb  favour ; or,  by  perverse  disobedienct;, 
might  incur  guilt  and  Just  punishment.  In 
thb  he  appears  to  us  awful  in  his  justice,  as 
well  as  ambble  in  hb  goodness. 

But,  as  he  dbdains  not  to  appeal  to  men 
for  the  equity  of  hb  proceedings  towards 
them  when  hb  character  b impeached,  wc 
may,  with  humble  reverence,  plead  for  God, 
and  vindicate  that  moral  excellence  which 
is  the  glory  of  his  nature,  and  of  which  the 
image  is  the  glory  and  the  perfection  of 
man.  [362] 

Let  us  observe,  first  of  all,  that  lo  permit 
hath  two  meanings.  It  signifies  not  to  for- 
bid ; and  it  signifies  not  to  hinder  by  supe- 
rior power.  In  the  first  of  these  senses, 
God  never  permits  sin.  Hb  bw  forbids 
every  moral  evil.  By  hb  bws  and  by  his 
govtTnment,  he  gives  every  encouragement 
to  good  conduct,  and  every  discouragement 
to  bad.  But  he  dues  not  always,  by  hb 
superior  power,  hinder  it  from  being  com- 
mitted. This  b the  ground  of  the  accu- 
sation ; and  this,  it  b said,  b the  very  same 
thing  as  directly  to  will  and  to  cause  it. 

As  this  b asserted  without  proof,  and  b 
far  from  being  self-evident,  it  might  be  suf- 
ficient to  deny  it  until  it  1^  proved.  But, 
without  resting  barely  on  the  defensive,  we 
may  observe  that  the  only  moral  attributes 
that  can  be  supposed  inconsistent  witli  the 
permission  of  sin,  are  either  goodness  or 
justice. 

The  defenders  of  necessity,  with  whom 
we  have  to  do  in  thb  point,  as  they  main- 
tain that  goodness  is  the  only  essential 
moral  attribute  of  the  Deity,  and  the  motive 
of  all  hb  actions,  must,  if  they  w ill  be  con- 
sistent maintain,  That  to  will,  and  directly 
to  cause  sin,  much  more  not  to  hinder  it,  is 
consistent  with  perfect  goodness,  nay,  that 
goodness  b a sufficient  motive  to  justify  the 
willing,  and  directly  causing  it. 

With  regard  to  them,  therefore,  it  is  surely 
unnecessary  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
permission  of  sin  with  the  goodness  of  God, 
since  an  inconsbtcncy  between  that  attri- 
bute and  the  causing  of  sin  would  overturn 
their  whole  system. 

If  the  causing  of  moral  evil,  and  beii'g 
the  real  author  of  it,  be  consistent  with  per- 
fect goodness,  what  pretence  can  there  be 
to  say,  that  not  to  hinder  it  is  inconsbteiit 
with  |>erfect  goodness?  [363] 

What  is  incumbent  upon  them,  there- 

[361-363] 
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fore,  to  prove,  is.  That  the  pcrmittstou  of 
sin  is  tnconsistent  with  justice ; aud,  upon 
this  point,  we  are  ready  to  join  issue  with 
them. 

But  what  pretence  can  there  be  to  say, 
that  the  permission  of  sin  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  goodness  in  the  Deity,  but  in- 
consistent with  justice  ? 

Is  it  not  as  easy  to  conceive  that  he 
should  permit  sin  though  virtue  be  his  de- 
light, as  that  he  inflicts  misery  when  his 
sole  delight  is  to  bestow  happiness  ? Should 
it  appear  incredible,  that  the  permission  of 
sin  may  tend  to  promote  virtue,  to  thorn 
who  believe  that  the  infliction  of  misery  is 
necessary  to  promote  happiness  ? 

The  justice,  as  well  as  the  goodness  of 
God*s  moral  government  of  mankind  ap- 
pears in  this— that  his  laws  are  not  arbi- 
trary nor  grievous,  as  it  is  only  by  the  obe- 
dience of  them  tliat  our  nature  can  be  per- 
fected and  qualified  for  future  happiness ; 
that  he  is  ready  to  aid  our  weakness,  to 
help  our  infirmities,  and  not  to  suffer  us  to 
be  tempted  above  what  we  are  able  to  bear ; 
that  he  is  not  strict  to  mark  iniquity,  or  to 
execute  judgment  speedily  against  an  evil 
work,  but  is  long-sufleriog,  and  waits  to  be 
gracious ; that  he  is  ready  to  receive  the 
bumble  penitent  to  bis  favour ; that  he  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  na- 
tion, he  that  fears  God  and  works  righteous- 
ness is  accepted  of  him  ; that  of  every  man 
he  will  require  an  account  proportioned  to 
the  talents  he  hath  received ; that  he  de- 
lights in  mercy,  but  hath  no  pleasure  in  the 
drath  of  the  wicked;  and,  therefore,  in 
punishing,  will  never  go  beyond  the  de- 
merit of  the  criminal,  nor  beyond  what  tbo 
rules  of  his  universal  government  require. 
[3641 

There  were,  in  ancient  ages,  some  who 
said,  the  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal ; to 
whom  the  Prophet,  in  Uie  name  of  God, 
makes  this  reply,  which,  in  all  ages,  is 
suflneient  to  repel  this  accusation.  **  Hear 
now,  O house  of  Israel,  is  not  my  way 
equal,  are  not  your  ways  unequal  ? When 
a righteous  man  turneth  away  from  his 
righteousness,  and  eomroitteth  iniquity,  for 
bis  iniquity  which  he  hath  done  shall  he 
die.  Again,  When  a wicked  man  turneth 
away  from  his  wickedness  that  he  bath 
committed,  and  doth  th^t  which  is  lawful 
and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive.  O 
house  of  Israel,  are  not  my  ways  equal,  are 
not  your  ways  unequal  ? Repent,  and 
turn  from  all  your  transgreesions,  so  ini- 
quity shall  not  be  your  ruin.  Cast  away 
from  you  all  your  transgressions  whereby 
vou  have  tranc^ressed,  and  make  you  a new 
heart  and  a new  spirit,  for  why  will  ye  die, 
O bouse  of  Israel  ? For  1 have  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  saith  the 
Lord  God." 

[364,  365] 


Another  argument  for  necessity  has  been 
lately  uflered,  wlticU  we  shall  very  britfiy 
consider. 

It  has  been  maintained  th:.t  the  power  of 
thinking  is  the  result  of  a ceitaiii  modifica- 
tion of  matter,  and  that  a certain  configura- 
tion of  brain  makes  a soul ; and,  if  man  be 
wholly  a material  being,  it  is  said  Uiat  it 
will  nut  bo  denied  thut  be  must  be  a me- 
chanical being ; that  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity is  a direct  inference  from  that  of  ma- 
terialism, and  its  undoubted  consequence. 

As  this  argument  can  have  no  w eight  with 
those  who  do  not  see  reason  to  embrace 
this  system  of  materialism  ; wi,  even  with 
those  who  do,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a mere 
sophism. 

Philosophers  have  been  wont  to  conceive 
matter  to  be  an  inert  passive  being,  and  in 
have  certain  properties  inconsistent  with 
the  power  of  thinking  or  of  acting.  But  a 
philosopher  arises,*  who  proves,  we  shall 
suppose,  that  we  were  quite  mistaken  in  our 
notion  of  matter  ; that  it  has  not  the  pro- 
perties we  supposed,  and,  in  fact,  luis  no 
properties  but  those  of  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion ; but  still  he  thinks,  that,  being 
uiatter,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  it  is  a 
mechanical  being,  and  that  tlie  doctrine  of 
necessity  U a direct  inference  from  that  of 
materialism.  [366] 

Herein,  however,  he  deceives  himself. 
If  matter  be  what  we  conceived  it  to  be,  it 
is  equally  incapable  of  thinking  and  of  act- 
ing freely.  But,  if  the  properties  from 
which  we  drew  this  conclusion,  have  no 
reality,  as  he  thinks  he  has  proved — if  it 
have  the  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
and  require  only  a certain  configuration  to 
make  it  think  rationally— it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  shew  any  good  reason  why  the  same 
configuration  may  not  make  it  act  rationally 
and  freely.  If  its  reproach  of  solidity,  in- 
ertness, and  sluggishness  be  wiped  off;  and 
if  it  be  raised  in  our  esteem  to  a nearer 
approach  to  the  nature  of  what  we  call 
spiritual  and  immaterial  beings,  why  sliould 
it  still  be  nothing  but  a mechanical  being  ? 
Is  its  solidity,  inertness,  and  sluggishnet^s 
to  be  first  removed  to  make  it  capable  of 
thinking,  and  then  restored  in  order  to  make 
it  incapable  of  acting  ? 

Those,  therefore,  who  reason  justly  from 
this  system  of  materialism,  will  easily  per- 
ceive that  the  doctrine  of  necessity  is  so 
for  from  being  a direct  inferenco,  that  it 
can  receive  no  support  from  it. 

To  conclude  this  Essay Extremes  of 
all  kinds  ought  to  be  avoided  ; yet  men  are 
prone  to  run  into  them ; and,  to  shun  one 
extreme,  we  often  run  into  the  contrary. 

Of  all  extremes  of  opinion,  none  are  more 
dangerous  than  those  that  exalt  the  powers 
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man  too  high,  on  tlie  one  !iand,  or  sink 
them  too  low,  on  the  other.*  [36C] 

By  raising  them  too  higli,  we  feed  pride 
and  vainglory,  wo  lose  the  sense  of  our 
dependence  upon  God,  and  engage  in  at- 
tempts beyond  our  abilities.  By  depressing 
them  too  low,  we  cut  the  sinews  of  action 
and  of  obligation,  and  are  tempted  to  think 
that,  as  wu  can  do  nothing,  we  have  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  l>e  carried  passively  along  by 
the  stream  of  necessity. 

Some  good  men,  apprehending  that  to 
kill  prido  and  vainglory,  our  active  powers 
cannot  be  too  much  depressed,  have  been 
letl,  by  zeal  for  religion,  to  deprive  us  of  all 
active  power. 

Otlier  good  men,  by  a like  zeal,  have  been 
led  to  depreciate  the  human  understanding, 
and  to  put  out  the  light  of  nature  and  rea- 
son, in  order  to  exalt  that  of  revelation. 

Those  weapons  which  were  taken  up  in 
support  of  religion,  are  now  employed  to 
overturn  it ; and  what  was,  by  some,  ac- 
counted the  bulwark  of  orthodoxy,  is  be- 
come the  stronghold  of  atheism  and  infi- 
delity. 

Atheists  join  hands  with  Tlu^logians  in 
depriving  man  of  all  active  power,  that  they 
may  destroy  all  moral  obligation,  and  all 
sense  of  right  and  wrong.  They  join  hands 
with  Theologians  in  depreciutiiigtho  human 
understan<ling,  that  they  may  lead  us  into 
absolute  scepticism. 

God,  ill  mercy  to  the  human  race,  has 
made  us  of  such  a frame  that  no  specula- 
tive opinion  whatsoever  can  root  outthesenso 
of  guilt  and  demerit  when  we  do  wnmg, 
nor  the  peace  and  J<iy  of  a good  conscience 
when  we  do  what  is  right.  No  s(>eculative 
opinion  can  root  out  a regard  to  the  testi- 
mony of  our  senses,  of  our  memory,  and  of 
our  rational  faculties.  But  wc  have  reason 
to  bo  jealous  of  opinions  which  run  counter 
to  those  natural  sentiments  of  the  human 
mind,  and  tend  to  shake  though  they  never 
can  eradicate  them.  [3C7] 

There  is  little  reason  to  fear  that  the 
conduct  of  men,  with  regard  to  the  concerns 
of  the  present  life,  will  ever  be  much  affect- 
ed, either  by  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  or 
by  scepticism.  It  were  to  be  wished  tliat 
men's  conduct,  with  regard  to  the  concerns 
of  another  life,  were  in  as  little  danger  from 
tlioae  opinions. 


* Could  Reid  have  had  the  thought  nf  the  jc^at 

Paaral  in  hii  riew?— “ [I  «t  dantferrux  «le  trop  I'aire 
voir  A rhomme  coinbicn  >1  e>t  cK^  aux  bet*  •,  Mm  lui 
montrer  »a  grandeur.  It  e^t  cncoreUangereux  de  lui 
^iire  trop  voir  «a  grandeur  uiii*  »a  ba«f«se.  U eat 
riicr>re  plua  dangcreux  de  lui  laiwer  ignorer  Tun  et 
Taotre  Mai»  il  e*t  trev  aranUgeux  de  lui  reprCeen. 
ler  I'un  ri  rautre,"  ^Pfnseat  I.  Partie,  Art.  ir.  g 7.) 


In  the  present  state,  we  see  some  wlic 
zealously  maintain  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
othen^  who  as  zealously  maintain  that  of 
liberty.  One  would  be  apt  to  think,  that  a 
practical  belief  of  these  contrary  systems 
should  produce  very  dUTereut  conduct  in 
them  tliat  hold  them  ; yet  we  see  no  such 
ditferenco  in  the  affairs  of  common  life. 

The  Fatalist  deliberates,  and  resolves, 
and  plights  bis  faith.  He  lays  down  a plan 
of  conduct,  and  prosecutes  it  with  vigour 
and  industry.  He  exhorts  and  commands, 
and  holds  those  to  be  answerable  fur  their 
conduct  to  whom  he  hath  committed  any 
charge.  He  blames  those  that  are  false  or 
unfaithful  to  him,  as  other  men  do.  He 
perceives  dignity  and  worth  in  some  cha- 
racters and  actions,  and  in  others  demerit 
and  turpitude.  He  resents  injuries,  and  is 
grateful  for  good  offices. 

If  any  man  should  plead  the  doctrine  of 
necessity  to  exculpate  murder,  theft,  or 
mbl>ery,  or  even  wilful  negligence  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  his  judge,  though  a 
Fatalist,  if  be  had  common  sense,  would 
laugh  at  such  a plea,  and  would  aot  allow 
it  even  to  alleviate  the  crime. 

In  all  such  cases,  he  sees  that  it  would 
be  al>8urd  not  to  act  and  to  judge  as  those 
I ought  to  do  who  believe  themselves  and 
otlier  men  to  be  free  agents,  just  as  the 
Sceptic,  to  avoid* alisurdity,  must,  when  he 
goes  into  the  world,  act  and  judge  like  other 
men  who  arc  not  Sceptics.  j 

If  the  Fatalist  be  as  little  inHuence<l  by 
the  opinion  of  necessity  in  his  moral  and 
religious  concerns,  luid  in  his  expectationn 
concerning  another  world,  as  he  isdn  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  his  speculative  opi- 
nion will  probably  do  him  little  hurt.  But, 
if  he  trust  so  far  to  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity, as  to  indulge  sloth  and  inactivity  in 
his  duty,  and  hope  to  exculpate  himself  to 
his  Maker  by  that  doctrine,  let  him  con- 
sider whether  be  sustains  this  excuse  from 
his  servants  and  dependants,  when  they  are 
negligent  or  unfaithful  iu  what  is  committed 
to  their  charge. 

Bishop  Butler,  in  his  “ Analogy,*’  has  an 
excellent  Raptor  upon  the  opinion  o/  r«c- 
Cftsity  contidereH  a$  \n/lurncing  pror/icr, 
which  I think  highly  de^Tving  the  consi- 
deration  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  that 
opinion.*  IStUl] 


* Suetonius  of  Tiberius  observe*  Circ*  Deo* 
I et  religinne*  nrfllizentior  cral.  quipf>^  addictus  ms. 

thernatic«,  )>er»uatKini»que  plcnua,  omnia  fato  sk'.** 
’ (c  CD.)  Amt,  among  others,  Kusebius  has  sliewo, 
; in  gniersl,  that  the  opintou  of  NecvMitv  operate* 

riractically  at  a powerful  incentive  to  proSigary.  in. 
usticc  and  every  vice  hy  which  the  private  and  pub. 
he  welfare  of  msnliiDd  is  subveiCcd.  <Pn»ep.  Evang., 
I-vLcA)— H. 
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OF  MORALS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

07  THI  PJRST  PRINCIPLSS  OP  MORALft. 

Moiia4«1)  like  &II  other  sciences,  most 
have  Jirat  priitci/iieff  on  which  all  moral 
reasoning  is  grounded. 

In  everv  branch  of  knowledge  whore  dis- 
putes have  been  raised,  it  is  useful  to  dis- 
tinguish the  first  principles  from  the  super- 
structure. They  are  the  foundation  on 
which  the  whole  &bric  of  the  science  leans ; 
and  whatever  is  not  supported  by  this 
foundation  can  have  no  stability. 

In  all  rational  belief,  the  thing  beliered 
is  either  itnelf  a first  principle,  or  it  is  by 
just  reasoning  deduced  from  first  principles. 
When  men  differ  about  deductions  of  rea- 
soning, the  appeal  must  be  to  the  rules  of 
reasoning,  which  have  been  very  unani- 
mously fixed  from  the  days  of  Aristotle. 
But  when  they  differ  about  a first  principle, 
the  appeal  is  made  to  another  tribunal— to 
that  of  Common  Sense.  [370] 

How  the  genuine  decisions  of  Common 
Sense  may  be  dietinguishod  from  the  coun- 
terfeit, has  been  considered  in  Essay  Sixth, 
on  the  Intellectual  Poicer*  Many  chapter 
fourth,  to  which  the  reader  is  referi^. 
What  I would  here  observe  is.  That,  as 
first  principles  differ  from  deductions  oi 
reasoning  in  the  nature  of  their  evidence, 
and  must  be  tried  by  a different  standard 
when  they  are  called  in  question,  it  is  of 
importance  to  know  to  which  of  these  two 
classes  a truth  which  we  would  examine, 
belongs.  When  they  are  not  distinguished, 
men  are  apt  to  demand  proof  for  everything 
they  think  fit  to  deny*  And  when  we 
attempt  to  prove,  by  direct  argument,  what 
is  really  self-evident,  the  reasoning  will 
always  be  inconclusive;  for  it  will  either 
take  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved,  or 
something  not  more  evident ; and  so,  in- 
stead of  giving  stength  to  the  conclusion, 
will  rather  tempi  those  to  doubt  of  it  who 
never  did  so  before. 

I propose,  therefore,  in  this  ehapt**r,  to 
point  out  some  of  the  first  principles  ni 
morals,  without  pretending  to  a complete 
enumeration. 

The  principles  I am  to  mention,  relate 
either  [A]  to  virtue  in  fteneraly  or  [B]  to 
the  different  particular  branehrt  of  vir/ur, 
''370,  371] 


I or  [C]  to  the  eomparUon  tHriues  where 
they  seem  to  interfere. 

[A]  1.  There  are  some  thintjs  in  humnn 
conduct  that  merit  approbation  and  praise^ 
others  that  merit  blame  and  punishment  t 
and  different  degrees  either  of  approbation 
or  of  blarney  are  due  to  different  actions* 

9L  What  is  in  no  degree  voltintaryy  can 
neither  deserve  moral  approbation  nor  blame. 

3.  What  is  done  from  unavoidable  neces^ 
sity  may  be  agreeable  or  disagrerabie^  useful 
or  hurtful^  but  canmt  be  thr  object  cithtr  of 
blame  or  of  moral  approbation, 

4.  Men  may  be  highly  culpahle  in  omiU 
ting  xohat  they  Wight  to  have  done,  as  ictli 
as  in  doing  trhat  they  ought  no/.  [371] 

& We-  ought  to  use  the  b>st  means  tee 
ran  tube  teell  informed  of  our  duty — by  ser- 
ious attention  to  moral  instruction ; by  ob- 
serving what  wc  approve,  and  what  we  dis- 
approve, in  other  men,  whether  our  acquaint- 
ance, or  those  w’hose  actions  are  recorded 
in  history ; by  reflecting  often,  in  a calm 
and  dispassionate  hour,  on  our  own  past 
conduct,  that  we  may  discern  what  was 
wrong,  what  was  right,  and  what  might 
have  been  better ; by  deliberating  coolly 
and  impartially  npon  our  future  conduct, 
as  far  as  we  can  foresee  the  opportunities 
wc  may  have  of  doing  good,  or  the  tempta- 
tions to  do  wrong;  and  by  having  this 
principle  deeply  fixed  in  our  minds,  that,  as 
moral  excellence  is  the  true  worth  and 
glory  of  a roan,  so  the  knowledge  of  our 
duty  is  to  every  man,  in  every  station  of 
life,  the  most  important  of  all  knowledge. 

6.  It  ought  to  be  our  most  striotis  con- 
cern to  do  our  duty  as  far  as  we  know 
it.  and  to  fortify  our  minds  against  every 
temptation  to  deviate  from  if— by  main- 
taining a lively  sense  of  the  beauty  of  right 
conduct,  and  of  its  present  and  future  reward, 
of  the  turpitude  of  vice,  and  of  its  bad  conse- 
quences here  and  hereafter ; by  having  al- 
ways in  our  eye  the  noblest  examples ; by 
the*  habit  of  subjecting  our  passions  to  the 
goveniment  of  reason ; by  firm  purposes 
and  resolutioim  with  regard  to  our  conduct ; 
by  avoiding  occasions  of  temptation  when 
we  can  ; and  by  imploring  the  aid  of  Him 
who  made  us,  in  every  hour  of  temptation. 

These  principles  concerning  virtue  and 
vice  in  general,  must  appear  self-evident 
to  every  man  who  hath  a conscience,  and 
who  hath  taken  pains  to  exercise  this  na- 
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tunJ  power  of  his  mind.  I proceed  to 
others  tlist  are  mt>rr  pariiatlar, 

[B]  1.  IVe  ought  to  prffot  a pirate 

gtio  fy  though  more  r/u/an/,  to  a leu  ; and  a 
lees  evU  to  a greater,  [372] 

A regard  to  our  own  g«x>d,  though  we 
had  no  conscience,  dictates  this  principle  t 
and  we  cannot  help  disapproving  the  man 
that  acts  contrary  to  it,  as  des'^rving  to  lose 
the  good  which  he  wantonly  threw  away, 
and  to  suffer  the  evil  which  he  knowingly 
brought  upon  his  own  head. 

We  obrarved  before,  that  the  ancient 
moralists,  and  many  among  the  modern, 
have  deduced  the  whole  of  morals  from  this 
principle,  and  that,  when  wo  make  a right 
estimate  of  goods  and  evils  according  to 
their  degree,  their  dignity,  their  duration, 
and  according  as  they  are  more  or  leas  in 
our  power,  it  leads  to  the  practice  of  every 
virtue.  More  directly,  indeed,  to  the  vir- 
tues of  self-government,  to  prudence,  to 
temperance,  and  to  fortitude  ; and,  though 
more  indirectly,  even  to  justice,  humanity, 
and  all  the  social  virtues,  when  their  influ- 
ence upon  our  happiness  is  well  understood. 

Though  it  be  not  the  noblest  principle  of 
conduct,  it  has  this  peculiar  advantage,  that 
its  force  is  felt  by  the  most  ignorant,  and 
even  by  the  most  abandoned. 

Let  a man's  moral  judgment  be  ever  so 
little  improved  by  exercise,  or  ever  so  much 
corrupt^  bv  bad  habits,  he  cannot  be  in* 
different  to  his  own  happiness  or  misery. 
When  he  is  become  insensible  to  every  no- 
bler motive  to  right  conduct,  he  cannot  be 
insensible  to  this.  And  though  to  act  from 
this  motive  solely  may  be  called  prudence 
rather  than  oir/u  yet  this  prudence  de- 
serves some  regard  upon  its  own  account, 
and  much  more  as  it  is  the  friend  and  ally 
of  virtue,  and  the  enemy  of  all  vice  ; and 
as  it  gives  a favourable  testimony  of  virtue 
to  those  who  are  deaf  to  every  other  recom- 
mendation. 

If  a man  can  be  induced  to  do  his  duty 
even  from  a regard  to  his  own  happiness, 
he  will  soon  find  reason  to  love  virtue  for 
her  own  sake,  and  to  act  from  motives  less 
mercenary.  [373] 

I cannot  therefore  approve  of  those 
moralists  who  would  banish  all  persuasives 
to  virtue  taken  from  the  consideration  of 
private  good.  In  the  presentstate  of  human 
nature  these  are  not  useless  to  the  best, 
and  they  are  the  only  means  left  of  reclaim- 
ing the  abandoned. 

’J,  As  far  as  the  intention  tf  nature  np 
p>'ars  t;i  the  constitution  of  mi/n,  xee  ought 
t<i  comply  srith  that  intention^  and  to  act 
oyrc>ab!y  to  it. 

The  Author  of  our  being  hath  given  us 
not  only  the  power  of  acting  within  a limited 
tj'here,  hut  various  principles  or  springs  of 
ictiun,  of  different  nature  and  dignity,  to 


Q ESSAY  V 

direct  us  in  the  exercise  of  our  active 

pOWiT. 

From  the  constitution  of  every  species  of 
the  inferior  animals,  and  especially  from 
the  active  principles  which  nature  has  given 
them,  we  easily  perceive  the  manner  of  life 
for  which  nature  intended  them  ; and  they 
unifonnly  act  the  part  to  which  they  are 
led  by  tbeir  constitution,  without  any  reffec- 
tion  upon  it,  or  intention  of  obeying  its  dic- 
tates. Man  only,  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
world,  is  made  capable  of  observing  his  own 
constitution,  what  kind  of  life  it  is  made  for, 
and  of  acting  according  to  that  intention,  or 
contrary  to  it.  He  only  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing an  intentional  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  his  nature,  or  of  rebelling  against  them. 

In  treating  of  the  principles  of  action  in 
man,  it  has  l^n  shewn,  that,  as  his  natural 
instincts  and  bodily  appetites  are  well 
adapted  to  the  preservation  of  his  natural 
life,  and  to  the  continuance  of  the  species  ; 
so  his  natural  desires,  affections,  and  pas- 
sions, when  uncorrupted  by  vicious  habits, 
and  under  the  government  of  the  leading 
principles  of  reason  and  conscience,  are  ex- 
cellently fitted  for  the  rational  and  social 
life.  Every  vicions  action  shews  an  excess, 
or  defect,  or  wrong  direction  of  some  natural 
spring  of  action,  and  therefore  may,  very 
justly,  be  aiud  to  be  umutural.  Every 
virtuous  action  agrees  with  the  uncornipted 
principles  of  human  nature.  [374] 

The  Stoics  defined  Virtue  to  be  a //e  oc- 
cording  to  nature.  Some  of  them  more  ac- 
curately, a life  according  to  the  nature  of 
man,  in  so  far  as  it  is  superior  i t that  of 
brutes.  The  life  of  a brute  is  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  brute ; but  it  is  neither 
virtuous  nor  vicious.  The  life  of  a moral 
ageitt  cannot  be  according  to  his  nature, 
unless  it  be  virtuous.  That  conscience 
which  is  in  every  man's  breast,  is  the  law 
of  God  written  in  his  heart,  which  he  can 
not  disobey  without  acting  unnaturally,  and 
being  self-condemned. 

Tlie  intention  of  nature,  in  the  various 
active  principles  of  man — in  the  desires  ot 
power,  of  knowledge,  and  of  esteem,  in  the 
affection  to  children,  to  near  relations,  and 
to  the  communities  to  which  we  belong,  in 
gratitude,  iu  compassion,  and  even  in  re- 
sentment and  emulation — is  very  obvious, 
and  has  been  pointed  out  in  treating  of  those 
principles.  Nor  is  it  less  evident,  that 
reason  and  conscience  are  given  ns  to  n'gu- 
late  the  inferior  principles,  so  that  they  may 
conspire,  in  a regular  and  consistent  plan 
of  life,  in  pursuit  of  some  worthy  end. 

3.  No  man  i*  f>orn  for  htmstlf  only. 
Every  man,  iherehire,  ought  to  consider 
himst'lf  as  a member  of  thec«immon  society 
of  mankind,  and  of  those  suhordlnnte  socie- 
ties to  which  he  belongs,  such  as  family, 
friends,  ueighbuurbuud.  country,  Mid  tf. 
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w*  muc^i  goTMl  as  he  can,  and  as  little  hurt 
to  the  societies  of  which  he  U a part. 

This  axiom  leads  directly  to  the  practice 
of  every  social  virtue,  and  indirectly  to  the 
virtues  of  self-goveniinent,  by  which  3nly 
we  can  be  qualihod  for  discharging  the  duty 
we  owe  to  society.  [375] 

4.  Jn  every  cojc,  vee  ought  tn  act  that 
part  towards  ano/Asr,  tchich  tee  teould  judgr. 
to  be  right  in  him  to  act  toteard  usj  if  tee 
were  in  hie  circumetanen  and  he  in  ours  : 
or,  more  generally — IVhai  tee  approve  tn 
oihersy  that  we  ought  to  practise  in  Hke  <nr> 
cumetanceSf  and  what  we  condemn  in  others 
we  ought  not  to  do. 

If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  right  and 
wrong  in  the  conduct  of  moral  agents,  it 
must  be  the  same  to  all  in  the  same  ciroum* 
stances. 

We  stand  all  in  the  same  relation  to  Him 
who  made  us,  and  will  call  us  to  account 
for  our  conduct ; for  with  Him  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons.  We  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  one  another  as  members  of  the 
great  community  of  mankind.  The  duties 
consequent  upon  the  different  ranks  and 
offices  and  relations  of  men  are  the  same 
to  all  in  the  same  circumstances. 

It  is  not  want  of  judgment,  but  want  of 
candour  and  impartiality,  that  hinders  men 
from  discerning  what  they  owe  to  others. 
They  are  quicksighted  enough  in  discerning 
what  is  due  to  themselves.  When  they  are 
injured,  or  ill-treated,  they  see  it,  and  feci 
resentment.  It  is  the  want  of  candour  that 
makes  men  use  one  measure  for  the  duty 
they  owe  to  others,  and  another  tn«‘asurc 
fur  the  duty  that  others  owe  to  them  in  like 
circumstances.  That  men  ought  to  judge 
with  candour,  as  in  all  other  cases,  so  espe- 
cially in  what  concerns  their  moral  conduct, 
is  surely  self-evident  to  every  intelligent 
being.  The  man  who  takes  offence  when 
he  is  injured  in  his  person,  in  his  property,  in 
his  good  name,  pronounces  judgment  against 
himself  if  he  act  so  toward  his  neighbour. 

As  the  equity  and  obligation  of  this  rule 
of  conduct  is  self-evident  to  every  roan  who 
hath  a conscience  ; so  it  is,  of  all  the  rules 
of  morality,  the  most  comprehensive,  and 
truly  deserves  the  encomium  given  it  by 
the  highest  authority,  that  **  t/  is  the  law 
and  tfw  prophets.**  [376] 

It  comprehends  every  rule  of  justice 
without  exception.  It  comprehends  all  the 
relative  duties,  arising  either  from  the  more 
permanent  relations  uf  parent  and  child,  of 
master  and  servant,  of  magistrate  and  sub- 
ject, of  husband  an<l  wife,  <*r  from  the  more 
transient  relations  of  rich  and  poor,  of 
buyer  and  seller,  of  debtor  and  creditor,  of 
benefactor  and  beneficiary,  of  friend  and 
enemy.  It  comprelitMids  every  duty  of 
charity  and  humanity,  and  even  of  courtesy  ' 
and  good  manners.  i 
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Nuy,  I think,  tluit,  without  any  force  or 
straining,  it  extends  even  to  the  duties  of 
self-government.  For,  as  every  man  ap- 
proves in  others  the  virtues  of  prudence, 
temperance,  self-command,  and  fortitude, 
he  must  perceive  that  what  is  right  in 
others  roust  be  right  in  himself  in  like  cir- 
enmstanoes. 

To  sum  up  all,  ho  who  acts  invariably 
by  this  rule  will  never  deviate  from  the 
path  of  his  duty,  but  from  an  ern»r  of  judg- 
ment. And,  as  he  feels  the  obligation  that 
he  and  all  men  are  under  to  use  the  best 
means  in  his  power  to  have  his  judgment 
well-inlbnned  in  matters  of  duty,  his  errors 
will  only  bo  such  as  are  invincible. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  this  axiom  sup- 
poses a faculty  in  man  by  which  he  can 
distinguish  right  conduct  from  wrong.  It 
supposes  also,  that,  by  this  faculty,  we  easily 
perceive  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  other 
men  that  are  iDditferent  to  us  ; hut  are  very 
apt  to  be  blinded  by  the  partiality  of  selfish 
passions  when  the  case  ooncems  ourselvea 
Every  claim  we  have  against  others  is  apt 
to  be  magnified  by  self-love,  when  view^ 
directly.  A change  of  persons  removes  this 
prejudice,  and  brings  the  claim  to  appear 
in  its  just  magnitude.  [377] 

6.  To  every  man  who  brlieves  the  CJtsr- 
enc€y  the  perfectiimsy  and  the  providence  of 
God,  the  veneration  and  submission  we  out 
to  him  is  Mr{f-ex.ident.  Right  sentiinents  of 
the  Deity  and  of  his  works,  not  only  make 
the  duty  we  owe  to  him  obvious  to  every 
intelligent  being,  but  likewise  add  the  au- 
thority of  a Divine  law  to  every  rule  of  right 
conduct. 

[C.  ] There  is  another  class  of  axioms  in 
morals,'  by  which,  when  there  seems  to  be 
an  opp-^stiion  between  the  actions  that  dif- 
ferent virtues  lead  to,  wo  determine  to 
which  the  preference  is  due. 

Between  the  several  virtues,  as  they  are 
dispositions  of  mind,  or  deteniiioations  of 
will,  to  act  according  to  a certain  general 
rule,  there  can  be  no  opposition.  They 
dwell  together  most  amicably,  *and  give 
mutual  aid  and  ornament,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  hostility  or  opposition,  and,  taken 
altogether,  make  one  uniform  and  consist- 
ent rule  of  conduct.  But,  between  par- 
ticular external  actions,  which  difierent 
virtues  would  lead  to,  there  may  be  an  oppo- 
sition. Thus,  the  hante  man  may  be  in 
his  heart,  generous,  grateful,  aud  just. 
Tiiese  dispositions  strengthen,  but  never 
can  weaken  one  another.  Yet  it  may 
happen,  tliat  an  external  action  which 
gener<^ity  or  gratitude  solicits,  justice  may 
forMd. 

That  in  all  such  cases,  unmerited  gene^ 
rohity  should  gi>  id  to  gratitudey  and  both  to 
justice,  is  self-evident.  Nor  is  it  less  so, 
that  unmet  ited  beneficence  to  those  who  ore 
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ai  ease  thouU  yivld  to  eompasn>m  to  the 
misetahle,  and  external  acts  of  piety  to  works 
of  mereyy  because  Gi>d  loves  mercy  more 
than  sacrifice. 

A.t  the  same  time,  we  perceive,  that  thorn 
acts  of  virtue  which  ou^ht  to  yield  in  the 
case  of  a competition,  have  most  intrinsic 
worth  when  there  is  no  competition.  Thus, 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  more  worth  in 
pure  and  unmerited  benevolence  than  in 
com|iassion,  more  in  compassion  than  in 
gratitude,  and  more  in  gratitude  than  in 
justice.  [378]  v . 

1 cal!  these  JirH  prineiplek^  becajise  they 
appear  to  me  to  have  in  themselves  an 
intuitive  evidence  which  I cannot  resist. 
I find  I can  express  them  in  other  words. 
I can  illustrate  them  by  examples  and 
authorities,  and  perhaps  can  deduce  one  of 
them  from  another ; but  I am  not  able  to 
deduce  them  from  other  principles  that  are 
more  evident.  And  I find  the  best  moral 
reasonings  of  authors  I am  acquainted  with, 
ancient  and  modem,  Heathen  and  Christian, 
to  be  grounded  upon  one  or  more  of  them. 

The  evidence  of  mathematical  axioms  is 
not  discerned  till  men  come  to  a certain 
degree  of  maturity  of  understanding.  A boy 
must  have  formed  the  general  conception  of 
yuantity^  and  of  more  and  less  and  et/wil^  of 
and  diff'  rence ; and  he  must  have 
boon  accustomed  to  judge  of  these  relations 
in  matters  of  common  life,  before  lie  can 
perceive  the  evidence  of  the  mathematical 
axiom — that  equal  quantities,  added  to 
equal  quantities,  make  equal  sums. 

In  like  manner,  our  Moral  Judgtnent  or 
Conscience,  grows  to  maturity  from  an  im- 
perceptible seed,  planted  by  our  Creator. 
When  we  are  capable  of  contemplating  the 
actions  of  other  men,  or  of  reflecting  upon 
our  own  calmly  and  dispassionately,  we 
begin  to  perceive  in  them  the  qualities  of 
honest  and  dishonest,  of  honourable  and 
base,  of  riglit  and  wrong,  and  to  feel  the 
sentimenta  of  moral  approbation  and  disap* 
prol>ation. 

These  'sentiments  are  at  first  feeble, 
easily  warped  by  passions  and  prejudices, 
and  apt  to  yield  to  authority.  By  use  and 
time,  the  judgment,  in  morals,  as  in  other 
matters,  gathers  strength,  and  feels  more 
vigour.  Wc  begin  to  distinguish  the  dic- 
tates of  passion  from  those  of  cool  reason, 
and  to  perceive  that  it  is  not  always  safe 
to  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  others.  By 
an  impulse  of  nature,  wc  venture  to  judge 
for  ourselves,  os  we  venture  to  walk  by  our- 
selves. [379) 

There  is  a strong  analogy  between  tlu* 
progress  of  the  body  from  infancy  to  matur- 
ity, and  the  progress  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind.  This  progression  in  both  is  the 
work  of  nature,  and  in  both  may  be  greatly 
aided  or  hurt  by  proper  education.  It  is 


natural  to  a man  to  be  able  to  walk,  or  run, 
or  leap ; but,  if  his  limbs  had  been  kept  in 
fetters  from  his  birth,  he  would  have  none 
of  those  powers.  It  is  no  less  natural  to  a 
man  trained  in  society,  and  accustomed  to 
judge  of  his  own  actions  and  those  of  other 
men,  to  perceive  a right  nnd  a wrong,  an 
honourable  and  a base,  in  human  conduct ; 
and  to  such  a man,  1 think,  the  priuciplM 
of  morals  I have  al>nve  mentiuniHl  will  ap- 
pear self-evident.  Yet  there  may  be  indi- 
viduals of  the  human  species  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  think  or  judge  of  anv  thing  but 
of  gratifying  their  animal  appetites,  as  to 
ihave  hardly  any  conception  of  right  or 
'wrong  In  conduct,  or  any  moral  judgment ; 
06  there  certainly  are  some  who  have  not 
the  conceptions  and  the  judgment  necessary 
to  understand  the  axinmn  of  geometry. 

From  the  principles  above  mentioned, 
the  whole  system  of  moral  conduct  follows 
so  easily,  and  with  so  little  aid  of  reason- 
ing, that  every  man  of  common  understand- 
ing, who  wishes  to  know  bis  duty,  may 
know  it.  The  path  of  duty  is  a plain  path, 
which  the  upright  in  heart  can  rarely  mis- 
take. Such  it  must  be,  since  every  man  is 
bound  to  walk  in  it.  There  arc  some  intri- 
cate cases  in  morals  which  admit  ufdi^^puta- 
tinn  : hot  these  seldom  occur  in  p^actic<^^ 
and,  when  they  do,  the  learned  disputant 
has  no  great  advantage:  for  the  unleanicil 
mail,  who  uses  the  Itest  means  in  his  power 
; to  know  his  duty,  and  acts  according  to  his 
I knowledge,  is  inculpable  in  the  sight  of  God 
I nnd  man.  Ho  may  err,  but  he  is  not  guilty 
of  immorality.  [380] 


CHAPTER  II. 

or  SYSTEMS  or  MOKALS. 

Ir  the  knowledge  of  oor  duty  be  so  level 
to  the  apprehension  uf  all  men  as  has  been 
represented  in  tbc  last  chapter,  it  may  seem 
hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of  a Science- 
It  may  seem  that  there  is  no  need  for  in 
struction  in  morals. 

From  what  cause  then  has  it  happened, 
that  we  have  many  large  and  learnt  sys- 
tems of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  systems  of 
Natural  Jurisprudence,  or  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture and  Nations ; and  that,  in  modem 
times,  public  professions*  have  l>eeu  insti- 
tuted in  most  places  of  education  for  in- 
structing youth  in  these  bnuiches  of  know- 
ledge ? 

This  event,  I think,  may  be  accounted 
for,  and  the  utiliiv  of  such  systems  and 
professions*  justified,  without  supposing 
any  difficulty  or  intricacy  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  duty. 


* Profi'Mor>hi| 
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1 am  far  from  thinking  inatruction  in 
morala  unnecessary.  Mon  may,  to  the  end 
of  life,  be  ignorant  of  sclf>erident  truths. 
They  may,  to  the  end  of  life,  entertain 
gross  absu^ities.  Experience  shews  tliat 
this  happens  often  in  matters  that  are  indif* 
ferent.  Much  more  may  it  happen  in  mat- 
ters w’hcro  interest,  passion,  prejudice,  and 
fashion,  are  so  apt  to  perrert  the  judgment. 

The  most  obrious  truths  are  not  per- 
ceived without  some  ripeness  of  judgment. 
For  we  see  that  children  may  be  n^e  to 
believe  anything,  though  ever  so  absurd. 
Our  judgment  of  things  is  ripened,  not  by 
time  only,  but  chiefly  by  being  exercised 
about  things  of  the  same  or  of  a similar 
kind.  (38t] 

Judgment,  even  in  things  self-evident,  re- 
quires a clear,  distinct,  and  steady  concep- 
tion of  the  things  about  which  we  judge. 
Our  conceptions  are  at  first  obscure  and 
waveiing-  The  habit  of  attending  to  them  is 
necessary  to  make  them  distinct  and  steady  ; 
and  this  habit  requires  an  exertion  of  mind 
to  which  many  of  our  animal  principles  are 
unfriendly.  The  love  of  truth  calls  for 
it ; but  its  still  voice  is  often  drowned  by 
the  louder  call  of  some  passiou,  or  we  arc 
hindered  from  listening  to  it  by  laziness  and 
desultoriness.  Thus  men  often  remain 
through  life  ignorant  of  things  which  they 
needed  but  to  open  their  eyes  to  see,  and 
which  they  would  have  seen  if  their  atten- 
tion had  b^n  turned  to  them. 

The  most  knowing  derive  the  greatest 
part  of  their  knowledge,  even  in  things  ob- 
vious, from  instruction  and  information, 
and  from  being  taught  to  exercise  their 
natural  faculties,  which,  without  instruc- 
tion, would  lie  dormant. 

1 am  very  apt  to  think,  that,  if  a man 
eould  be  rear^  from  infancy,  without 
any  society  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he 
would  hardly  ever  shew  any  sign,  either  of 
moral  judgment,  or  of  the  power  of  reason- 
ing. tils  own  actions  would  be  directed  by 
Lis  animal  appetites  and  pasuons,  without 
eoot  reflection,  and  he  would  have  no  access 
to  improve,  by  observing  the  conduct  of 
otlier  beings  like  himself. 

The  power  of  vegetation  in  the  seed  of  a 
plant,  without  heat  and  moisture,  would  for 
ever  lie  dormant.  The  rational  and  moral 
powers  of  man  would  perhaps  lie  dormant 
without  instruction  and  example.  Yet 
these  powers  are  a part,  and  the  noblest 
part,  of  his  constitution  ; as  the  power  of 
vegetation  is  of  the  seed.  [382] 

Our  first  moral  conceptions*  are  proba- 
bly got  by  attending  coolly  to  the  conduct 
of  otherS;  aud  observ'ing  what  moves  our 
approbation,  what  our  indignation.  These 
sentiments*  spring  from  our  moral  faculty 

" Afeni<CVrs<vp^»erusnd  ,Voro/ though 
r^latpi),  ought  not  to  be  uied  convertiiily.— 11. 

[381  383 J 


as  naturally  as  the  sensations  of  sweet  and 
Litter  from  the  faculty  of  taste.  They  have 
their  natural  objects.  But  most  human 
actions  are  of  a mixed  nature,  and  have 
various  colours,  according  as  they  are 
viewed  on  different  sides.  Prejudice  against 
or  in  favour  of  the  person,  is  apt  to  warp 
our  opinion.  It  requires  attention  and 
candour  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the 
ill,  and,  without  favour  or  prejudice,  to  form 
a clear  and  im|)artUl  judgment.  In  this 
we  may  be  greatly  aided  by  instruction. 

He  must  be  very  ignorant  of  human 
nature,  who  does  nut  perceive  that  the  seed 
of  virtue  in  the  mind  of  man,  like  that  of  a 
tender  plant  in  an  unkindly  soil,  requires 
care  and  culture  iu  the  first  period  of  life, 
as  well  as  our  own  exertion  when  we  come 
to  maturity. 

If  the  irregularities  of  passion  and  appe- 
tite be  timdy  checked,  and  good  habits 
planted  ; if  we  be  excited  by  go(^  examples, 
and  bad  examples  be  shewn  m their  proper 
colour : if  the  attention  be  prudently  di- 
rected to  the  precepts  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
as  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  them— 
a man  thus  trained  will  rarely  be  at  a lose 
to  distinguish  good  from  ill  in  his  own  con- 
duct, without  the  labour  of  reasoning. 

The  bulk  of  mankind  have  but  little  of 
this  culture  in  the  proper  season  ; and  what 
they  have  is  often  unskilfully  applied ; by 
which  means  bad  habits  gather  strengtl^ 
and  false  notions  of  pleasure,  of  honour, 
and  of  interest  ooenpy  the  mincL  They  give 
little  attention  to  w^t  is  right  and  honest. 
Conscience  is  seldom  consulted,  and  so  little 
exercised  that  its  decisions  are  weak  and 
wavering.  Although,  therefore,  to  a ripe 
understanding,  free  from  prejudice,  and 
accustomed  to  judge  of  the  morality  of 
actions,  most  truths  in  morals  will  appear 
self-evident,  it  does  not  follow  that  moral 
instruction  is  unnecessary  in  the  first  part 
of  life,  or  that  it  may  not  be  very  prufitable 
in  its  more  advanced  period.  [3^] 

The  history  of  past  ages  shews  that  na- 
tions, highly  civilized  and  greatly  enlight- 
ened in  many  arts  and  sciences,  may,  for 
ages,  not  only  hold  the  grossest  absurdities 
with  regard  to  the  Deity  and  his  worship, 
but  with  regard  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  our 
fellow-men,  particularly  to  children,  to  ser- 
vants, to  strangers,  to  enemies,  and  to 
those  who  differ  from  us  in  religious  opin- 
ions. 

Such  comiptioDB  in  religion  and  in  mor- 
als had  spread  so  wide  among  mankind,  aud 
were  so  confirmed  by  custom,  as  to  require 
a light  from  heaven  to  correct  them-  Re- 
velation was  not  intended  to  supersede,  but 
to  aid  the  use  of  our  natural  faculties  ; and 
I doubt  not  but  the  attention  given  to  moral 
truths,  in  such  systems  at  we  have  men- 
tioned, has  contributed  much  to  correct  the 
9t 
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errors  and  prejudice  of  former  agefi,  and 
tnay  continue  to  have  the  same  go<^  effect 
in  time  to  come. 

It  needs  not  seem  strange  that  systems 
of  morals  may  swell  to  great  magnitude,  if 
we  consider  that,  although  the  general 
principles  be  few  and  simple,  their  applica- 
tion extends  to  every  part  of  human  con- 
duct, in  every  condition,  every  relation,  and 
every  transaction  of  life.  They  are  the 
rule  of  life  to  the  magistrate  and  to  the  sub- 
ject, to  the  master  and  to  the  servant,  to 
the  parent  and  to  the  child,  to  the  fellow, 
citizen  and  to  the  alien,  to  the  friend  and  to 
the  enemy,  to  the  buyer  and  to  the  seller, 
to  the  borrower  and  to  the  lender.  Every 
human  creature  U subject  to  their  authority 
in  his  actions  and  words,  and  even  in  his 
thoughts.  They  may,  in  this  respect,  be 
compared  to  the  laws  of  motion  in  the  natu- 
ral world,  which,  though  few  and  simple,  sen'e 
to  regulate  an  infinite  variety  uf  operations 
throughout  the  universe.  1384] 

And  as  the  beauty  of  the  laws  of  motion 
is  displayed  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
when  we  trace  them  through  all  the  variety 
of  their  effects  ; so  the  divine  beauty  and 
sanctity  of  the  principles  of  morals  appear 
most  august  when  we  take  a comprehen- 
sive view  of  their  application  to  every  con- 
dition and  relation,  and  to  every  transaction 
of  human  society. 

This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  design  of  sys- 
tems of  morals.  They  may  be  made  more 
or  less  extensive,  having  no  limits  fixed  by 
nature,  hut  the  wdde  circle  of  human  trans- 
actions. When  the  principles  are  applied 
to  these  in  detail,  the  detail  is  pleasant  and 
profitable.  It  requires  no  profound  reason- 
ing, (excepting,  perhaps,  in  a few  disput- 
able points.)  It  admits  of  the  most  agree- 
able illustration  from  examples  and  autho- 
rities ; it  serves  to  exercise,  and  thereby  to 
strengthen,  moral  judgment.  And  one  who 
has  given  much  attention  to  the  duty  of 
man,  in  all  the  various  relations  and  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  will  probably  be  more 
enlightened  in  his  own  duty,  and  more  able 
to  enlighten  others. 

The  first  writers  in  morals,  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  delivered  their  moral  instruc- 
tions, not  in  systems,  but  in  short  uncon- 
nected  sentences,  or  aphorisms.  They  saw 
no  need  for  deductions  of  reasoning,  bemuse 
the  truths  they  delivered  could  not  but  be 
admitted  by  the  candid  and  attentive. 

Subsequent  writers,  to  improve  the  way 
of  treating  this  subject,  gave  method  and 
arrangement  to  moral  truths,  by  reducing 
them  under  certain  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions, as  parts  of  one  whole*  By  these 
means  the  whole  U more  easily  compre- 
hended and  remembered,  and  from  this 
arrangement  gets  the  name  of  a system 
and  of  a science.  [386] 


A s}'stem  of  morals  is  not  like  a system 
of  geometry,  where  the  sulm'quent  parts 
derive  their  evidence  from  the  preceding, 
and  one  chain  of  reasoning  is  carried  on 
from  the  beginning ; so  that,  if  the  arrange- 
ment is  chanj^,  the  chain  is  broken,  and 
the  evidence  u lost.  It  resembles  more  a 
system  of  botany,  or  mineralogy,  where  the 
subsequent  parts  depend  not  for  their  evi- 
dence upon  the  preceding,  and  the  arrange- 
ment is  made  to  facilitate  apprehension 
and  memory,  and  not  to  give  evidence. 

Morals  have  been  methodised  in  differ- 
ent ways.  The  ancients  commonly  ar- 
ranged them  under  the  four  cardinal  vir- 
tues of  Prudence,  Temperance,  Fortitude, 
and  Justice;*  Christian  writers,  I think 
more  properly,  under  the  three  heads  of 
the  Duty  we  owe  to  God — to  Ourselves-^ 
and  to  our  Neighbour.  One  division  may 
be  more  comprehensive,  or  more  natural, 
than  another  ; but  the  truths  arranged  are 
the  same,  and  their  evidence  the  same  in 
all. 

1 shall  only  farther  observe,  with  regard 
to  systems  of  morals,  that  they  have  l^n 
made  more  voltiroinous  and  more  intricate, 
partly  by  mixing  political  questions  with 
morals,  which  I think  impro|>er,  because 
tliey  belong  to  a different  science,  and  are 
grounded  on  different  principles ; i«rtly  by 
making  what  is  commonly,  but  I think  im- 
properly, called  the  Theory  of  MoraUy  a 
part  of  the  system. 

By  the  Theory  of  Morals  is  meant  a just 
account  of  the  structure  of  our  moml 
powers~that  is,  of  those  powers  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  have  our  moral  concep- 
tions, and  distinguish  right  from  w’rong  in 
human  actions.  This,  indeed,  is  an  intri- 
cate sul'ject,  and  there  have  been  various 
theories  and  much  controversy  about  it  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  times.  But  it  has 
little  connection  with  the  knowledge  of  our 
duty ; and  those  who  differ  most  in  the 
theory'  of  our  moral  powers,  agree  in  the 
practical  rules  of  morals  which  they  dictate. 

As  a man  may  bo  a good  judge  of  colours, 
and  of  the  other  visible  qualities  of  objects, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  eye,  and  of  the  theory  of  vision  ; so  a 
man  may  have  a very  clear  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong  in  human  conduct,  who  never 
studied  the  structure  of  our  moral  powers. 
[386] 

* Thii  psrtiruUr  divlribolion  wa>  introduced  by 
the  Stole*,  and  adopted  ftom  them  by  (irenx  But 
a doctrinr  of  four  fundamental  virtue*  ia  to  be  traced 
to  Plato,  and  even  to  Socratet.  Ihese,  according 
to  the  latter,  art*— Piety  (ivviCua)  Selt-rrairaint 
Fortitude  and  Juailce  (>< 

jiftiarUig)  (according  to thefonucr-^WlMlon  ( 
Temperance  Fonitudo  aod 

Justice  ( ) ArUtotJe  did  not  countcfiane* 
■uU)  a reduction.— H. 
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A good  ear  in  music  may  be  much  im- 
prove by  attention  and  practice  in  that 
art;  but  very  little  by  studying  the  ana* 
tomy  of  the  ear,  and  the  theory  of  sound. 
In  order  to  acquire  a good  eye  or  a good 
ear  in  the  arts  that  require  them,  the  tlieory 
of  vision  and  the  theory  of  sound  are  by  no 
means  necessary,  and  indeed  of  very  little 
use.  Of  as  little  necessity  or  use  is  what 
we  call  the  theory  of  morals,  in  order  to 
improve  our  moral  judgment 

1 mean  not  to  depreciate  this  branch  of 
knowledge.  It  is  a very  important  part  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and 
ought  to  be  considered  os  such,  but  not  as 
any  part  of  morals.  By  the  name  wo  give 
to  it,  and  by  the  custom  of  making  it  a 
part  of  every  system  of  morals,  men  may 
i>e  led  Into  this  gross  mistake,  which  I wish 
to  obviate.  That,  in  order  to  understand  his 
duty,  a man  must  needs  be  a philosopher 
and  a metaphysician.  [387] 


CHAPTER  III. 

or  SYSTEMS  OP  NATUOAL  JURISPR t'DBM  K. 

Systems  of  Natural  Jurisprudence,  of  the 
Rights  of  Peace  and  W ar,  or  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations,  are  a modem  inven* 
tion,  which  soon  acquired  such  reputation 
as  gave  occasion  to  many  puMic  establish- 
ments for  teaching  it  along  witli  the  other 
sciences.  It  has  so  close  a relation  to 
morals,  that  it  may  answer  the  purpoeeofa 
e^atem  of  morals,  and  is  commonly  put  in 
the  place  of  it,  as  far,  at  least,  as  concerns 
our  duty  to  our  fellow-men.  They  differ  in 
the  name  and  form,  but  sgree  in  substance. 
This  will  appear  from  a slight  attention  to 
the  nature  of  both. 

The  direct  intention  of  Morals  is  to  teach 
the  duty  of  incu  t that  of  Natural  Jurispru- 
dence to  teach  the  rights  of  men.  Right 
and  Dnty  are  things  very  different,  and 
have  even  a kind  of  opposition  ; yet  they  are 
so  related  that  tlie  one  cannot  even  be 
conceived  without  the  other ; and  be  that 
anderstands  the  one  must  understand  the 
other. 

They  have  the  same  relation  which  credit 
has  to  debt.  As  all  credit  supposes  an 
equivalent  debt,  so  all  Hght  supposes  a cor- 
responding duty.  There  can  he  no  credit 
in  one  pony  without  an  equivalent  debt  in 
another  party  ; and  there  can  be  no  right 
in  one  pnrty,  without  a corresponding  duty 
in  another  {larty.  The  sum  of  credit  shews 
the  sum  of  debt ; and  the  sum  of  men*s 
rights  shews,  in  like  manner,  the  sum  of 
their  duty  to  one  another.  [388] 

The  Word  Riffht  has  a very  different 
meaning,  according  as  it  is  applied  to  actions 
or  to  persons.  A right  action  is  an  action 
[387-389] 


agreeable  to  our  duty.  But,  when  we  speak 
of  the  rightn  of  mrn,  the  word  has  a very 
different  and  a more  artificial  meaning.  It 
is  a term  of  art  in  law,  and  signifies  all  that 
a man  may  lawfully  do,  all  that  he  may 
lawfully  possess  and  use,  and  all  that  ho 
he  may  lawfully  claim  of  any  other  person. 

This  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  word 
fight^  and  of  the  Latin  word  which  cor- 
responds to  it,  though  long  adopted  into 
common  language,  is  too  ai^cial  to  be  the 
birth  of  common  language.  It  is  a term  of 
art,  contrived  by  Civilians  when  the  Civil 
Law  became  a profession. 

The  whole  end  and  object  of  Law  is  to 
protect  the  subjects  in  all  that  they  may 
lawfully  do,  or  pr>tne$s,  or  demands  This 
threefold  object  of  law.  Civilians  have  com- 
prehended under  the  word  juM  or  right, 
which  they  define.  “ Faouttas  aliquid  ngendi, 
rel  po$$idriuH,  vel  ab  alio  confequendi 
**  A lawful  claim  Uydo  anything,  to  po$$r$g 
anyihing,  or  to  demand  tome  prrsfation 
from  tome  other  perton.  ” The  first  of  these 
may  be  called  the  right  of  liberty ; the  second 
that  of  property,  which  is  also  called  a real 
right  ; the  third  is  called  p rtoual  right,  be- 
cause it  respects  some  particular  person  or 
persons  of  whom  tlic  prestation  may  be  de- 
manded. 

We  can  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  the 
Duties  corresponding  to  the  several  kinds  of 
Rights.  What  I have  a right  to  do,  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  men  not  to  hinder  me  from 
doing.  What  is  my  property  or  real  right, 
no  man  ought  to  take  from  me ; or  to  molest 
me  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  it.  And 
what  I have  a right  to  demand  of  any  man, 
it  is  his  duty  to  perform.  Between  the  right, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  duty,  on  the  other, 
there  is  not  only  a necessary  connection, 
but,  in  reality,  they  are  only  different  ex- 
pressions of  the  same  meaning  ; justa<^  it  is 
the  same  thing  to  say,  I am  your  debtor, 
and  to  say,  Y ou  are  my  creditor ; or  as  it  is 
the  same  thing  to  say,  1 am  Your  father,  and 
to  say.  You  are  my  son.  [389] 

Thus  we  see,  that  there  is  such  a corre- 
spondence  between  the  rights  of  men  and 
the  duties  of  men,  that  the  one  points  out 
the  other ; and  a system  of  the  one  may  be 
substituted  for  a system  of  the  other. 

But  here  an  objection  occurs.  It  may 
be  said.  That,  although  every  right  imphet 
a dxtty,  yet  every  dutg  doet  not  imply  a right. 
Thus,  it  may  be  my  duty  to  do  a humane 
or  kind  office  to  a man  wlio  has  no  claim  of 
right  to  it ; and  therefore  a system  of  the 
rights  of  men,  though  it  teach  all  the  duties 
of  strict  justice,  yet  it  leaves  out  all  the 
duties  of  charity  and  humanity,  without 
which  the  system  of  morals  must  be  very 
lame. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  may  be 
observed,  That,  as  there  is  a strict  noiioo 
S T « 
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of  justice,  in  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
huiDADity  and  charity,  so  there  is  a more 
extensive  signification  of  it,  in  which  it  in- 
eWdes  those  virtues.  The  ancient  moralists, 
both  Greek  and  Roman,  under  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  justice,  included  beneficence ; 
and,  in  this  extensive  sense,  it  is  often  used 
in  common  language.  The  like  may  bo 
Mud  of  right,  which,  in  a sense  not  un* 
common,  is  extended  to  every  projier  claim 
of  humanity  and  charity,  as  well  as  to  the 
claims  of  strict  justice.  But,  as  it  is  proper 
to  distinguish  these  two  kinds  of  cUmns  by 
different  names,  writersin  natural  jurispru- 
dence have  given  the  name  of  perfect  rights 
to  the  claims  of  strict  justice,  and  that  of 
imperfect  rights  to  the  claims  of  charity  and 
humanity.  Thus,  all  the  duties  of  humanity 
have  imperfect  rights  corresponding  to 
them,  as  those  of  strict  justice  have  perfect 
rights. 

Another  objection  may  be,  Thai  there  u 
etiU  a elate  of  dutiee  to  which  no  righty  per~ 
feet  or  imperfecty  eorreeponde.  [390] 

We  are  bound  in  duty  to  pay  due  respect, 
not  only  to  what  is  truly  the  right  of  an- 
other, but  to  what,  through  ignorance  or 
mistake,  we  believe  to  be  his  right.  Thus, 
if  mv  neighbour  is  possessed  of  a horse 
whicn  he  stole,  and  to  which  be  has  no 
right,  while  1 believe  the  horse  to  be  really 
bis,  and  am  ignorant  of  the  theft,  it  is  my 
duty  to  pay  the  same  respect  to  this  con- 
ceived right  as  if  it  were  real.  Here,  then, 
is  a moi^  obligation  on  one  partv  without 
any  corresponding  right  on  the  other. 

To  supply  this  defect  in  the  system  of 
rights,  so  as  to  make  right  and  duty  corre- 
spond In  every  instance,  writers  in  juris- 

f»rudence  have  had  recourse  to  something 
ike  what  is  called  a fiction  of  law.  They 
give  the  name  of  right  to  the  claim  whi^ 
even  the  thief  hath  to  the  goods  ho  has 
stolen,  while  the  theft  is  unknown,  and  to 
all  aimilar  claims  grounded  on  the  ignor- 
ance or  mistake  of  the  parties  concerned. 
And  to  distinguish  this  l^d  of  right  from 
genuine  rights,  perfect  or  impcrfWt,  they 
call  it  an  eeiernal  right. 

Thus  it  appears,  That,  although  a system 
of  the  perfect  rights  of  men,  or  the  rights 
of  strict  justice,  would  bo  a lame  substitute 
for  a system  of  human  duty,  yet,  when  we 
add  to  it  the  imperfect  and  the  external 
rights,  it  comprehends  the  whole  duty  we 
owe  to  our  fellow-men. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  fVhg  should  men  he 
taught  their  duty  in  thie  indirect  tony,  hy 
reftretiony  a*  it  werty  from  the  rights 
other  men  J 

Perhaps  it  may  be  iliought  that  this  in- 
direct way  tnay  to  more  agreeable  to  the 

f>ride  of  man,  as  we  see  that  men  of  rank 
ike  totter  to  hear  of  obligations  of  honour 
than  of  obligations  of  duty  (although  the 


dictates  of  true  honour  and  of  duty  to  the 
same ;)  for  this  reason  that  honour  puts  a 
man  in  mind  of  what  he  owes  to  himself, 
whereas  duty  is  a more  humiliating  idea. 
For  a like  reason,  men  may  attend  more 
willingly  to  their  rights  which  put  them  in 
mind  of  their  dignity,  than  to  their  duties, 
which  suggest  their  dependence.  And  we 
see  that  men  may  give  great  attention  to 
their  rights  who  give  but  little  to  their 
duty.  [301] 

Whatever  truth  there  may  to  in  this,  I 
believe  totter  reasons  can  to  given  why 
systems  of  natural  juriKprudence  have  been 
contrived  and  put  m the  place  of  systems 
of  morals. 

Systems  of  Civil  Law  were  invented 
many  ages  before  we  had  any  system  of 
Natural  Jurisprudence;  and  the  former 
seem  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
latter. 

Such  is  the  wcakn<  sa  of  human  under- 
standing, that  no  large  body  of  knowledge 
can  to  easily  apprehended  and  remembered, 
unless  it  be  arranged  and  methodised — that 
is,  reduced  into  a system.  \Vhcn  the  laws 
of  the  Roman  people  were  multiplied  to  a 
great  degree,  and  the  study  of  them  became 
an  honourable  and  lucrative  profession,  it 
became  necessary  that  they  should  be  meth- 
odised into  a system.  And  the  ommI  natu- 
ral and  obvioOs  way  of  methodising  law,  was 
found  to  to  according  to  the  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  men's  rights,  which  it  is  the 
intention  of  law  to  protect. 

The  study  of  law  produced  not  only  sy»- 
tems  of  law,  but  a language  proper  for  ex- 
pressing them.  Every  art  has  its  terms  of 
art  for  expressing  the  conceptions  that  be- 
long to  it ; and  the  civilian  must  have  terms 
for  expressing  aceurately  the  divisions  and 
aubdivUioDBof  rights,  and  the  various  ways 
whereby  they  may  to  acquired,  transferred, 
or  extinguished,  in  the  various  transactions 
of  civil  society.  He  must  have  terms  accu- 
rately defined,  for  the  various  crimes  by 
which  men's  rights  are  violated,  not  to  speak 
of  the  terms  which  express  the  different 
forms  of  actions  at  law,  and  the  various 
steps  of  the  procedure  of  judicatories.  [392] 

Those  who  have  becu  bred  to  any  pro- 
fession are  very  prone  to  use  the  terms  of 
their  profession  in  s{>oaking  or  writing  on 
subjects  that  have  any  analogy  to  it.  And 
they  may  do  so  with  advantage,  as  terms  of 
art  are  commonly  more  precise  in  their  sig- 
nification, and  totter  defined,  than  the  wor^ 
of  common  language.  To  such  persons,  it 
is  also  very  natural  to  model  and  arrange 
other  subjects,  as  faras  their  nature  admits, 
into  a method  similar  to  that  of  the  system 
which  fills  their  minds. 

It  might,  therefore,  to  expected  that  a 
civilian,  intending  to  give  a detailed  s}*stem 
of  morals,  would  use  many  of  the  terms  ol 
[390-392] 
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eiril  Iaw,  and  mould  it,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done,  into  the  form  of  a system  of  law,  or 
of  the  rights  of  manldnd. 

The  necessary  and  dose  relation  of  right 
to  duty,  which  we  before  observed,  justified 
.this.  And  Moral  Duty  had  long  b^n  con- 
sidered as  a law  qf  ; a law,  not 

wrote  on  tables  of  stone  or  brass,  but  on 
the  heart  of  man ; a law  of  greater  anti- 
quity and  higher  authority  than  the  laws  of 
particular  states ; a law  which  is  binding 
upon  all  men  of  all  nations,  and,  therefore, 
is  called  by  Cicero  the  law  of  tiaiure  and  of 
nations^ 

The  idea  of  a system  of  this  law  was 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  the  immortal  Hugo 
Grotius,  and  he  was  the  first  who  execut^ 
it  in  such  a manner  as  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  learned  in  all  the  European  nations ; 
and  to  give  occasion  to  several  princes  and 
states  to  establish  public  professions  for  the 
teaching  of  this  law. 

The  multitude  of  commentators  and  an- 
notators upon  this  work  of  Orotius,  and  the 
public  establishments  to  which  it  gave  occa- 
sion, are  sufficient  vouchers  of  its  merit. 

It  is,  indeed,  a woric  so  well  designed, 
and  so  skilfully  executed  ; so  free  from  the 
scholastic  jargon  which  infected  the  learned 
at  that  time ; so  much  addressed  to  the 
common  sense  and  moral  judgment  of  man- 
kind ; and  so  agreeably  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples from  ancient  history,  and  authorities 
from  the  sentiments  of  ancient  authors, 
heathen  and  Christian,  that  it  most  always 
be  esteemed  as  the  capital  work  of  a great 
enius  upon  a most  important  subject. 
393] 

The  utility  of  a just  system  of  natural 
jurisprudence  appears^  1.  As  it  is  a system 
of  the  moral  duty  we  owe  to  men,  which, 
by  the  aid  they  have  taken  from  the  terms 
and  divisions  of  the  civil  law,  has  been 
given  more  in  detail  and  more  systematic- 
ally by  writers  in  natural  jurisprudence 
than  it  was  formerly.  2.  As  it  is  the  best 
preparation  for  the  study  of  law,  being,  as 
it  were,  cast  in  the  mould,  and  using  and 
explaining  many  of  the  terms  of  the  civil 
law,  on  which  the  law  of  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  ii  grounded.  3.  It  is  of  use 
to  lawgivers,  who  ought  to  make  their  laws 
as  agreeable  as  possible  to  the  law  of  nature. 
And  as  laws  made  by  men,  like  all  human 
works,  must  be  imperfect,  it  points  out  the 
errors  and  imperfections  of  human  laws. 
4.  To  judges  and  interpreters  of  the  law  it 
is  of  use,  because  that  interpretation  ought 
to  bo  preferred  whicli  is  founded  in  the  law 
of  nature.  6.  It  is  of  use  in  civil  contro- 
versies between  states,  or  between  indivi- 
duals who  have  no  common  superior.  In 
such  controversies,  the  appeal  must  be  made 
to  the  law  of  nature ; and  the  standard  sys- 
tems of  it,  particularly  that  of  Grotius,  have 
(_3»3-39S] 


great  authority.  And,  6,  To  say  no  more 
upon  this  point,  it  is  of  great  use  to  sove- 
reigns and  states  who  are  above  all  human 
laws,  to  l>e  solemnly  admonished  of  the 
conduct  they  are  bound  to  observe  to  their 
own  subjtHTts,  to  the  subjects  of  other  states, 
and  to  one  another,  in  peace  and  in  war. 
The  better  and  the  more  generally  the  law 
of  nature  is  understood,  the  greater  dis- 
honour, in  public  estimation,  will  follow 
every  violation  ofit.  [394] 

Some  authors  have  imagined  that  sys- 
tems of  natural  jurisprudence  ought  to  be 
confined  to  the  perfect  rights  of  men,  be- 
cause the  duties  which  correspond  to  the 
imperfect  rights,  the  duties  of  charity  and 
humanity,  cannot  be  enforced  by  human 
laws,  but  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and 
conscience  of  men,  free  from  compulsion. 
But  the  systems  which  have  had  the  great- 
est applause  of  the  public,  have  not  followed 
this  plan,  and,  1 conceive,  for  good  reasons. 
Firaly  Because  a system  of  perfect  rights 
could  by  no  means  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
system  of  morals,  which  surely  is  an  im- 
portant purpose.  Stcondly^  Because,  in 
many  cases,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  fix  the 
precise  limit  between  justice  and  humanity, 
between  perfect  and  imperfect  right.  Like 
the  colours  in  a prismatic  image,  they  run 
into  each  other,  so  that  the  best  eye  cannot 
fix  the  precise  boundary  between  them. 
Thirdly^  As  wise  legislators  and  magistrates 
ought  to  have  it  as  their  cod  to  make  the 
citizens  good  as  well  as  lust,  we  find,  in  all 
civilized  nations,  laws  that  are  intended  to 
encourage  the  duties  of  humanity.  Where 
human  laws  cannot  enforce  them  by  punish- 
ments, they  may  encourage  them  by  re- 
wards. Of  this  the  wisest  legislators  have 
given  examples ; and  how  far  this  branch 
of  legislation  may  be  carried,  no  man  can 
foresee. 

The  substance  of  the  four  following  chap- 
ters was  wrote  long  ago,  and  read  in  a lite- 
rary society,*  with  a view  to  justify  some 
points  of  morals  from  metaphysical  objec- 
tions urged  against  them  in  the  writings  of 
David  Hume,  Esq.  If  they  answer  that 
end,  and,  at  the  same  rime,  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  account  I have  given  of  our  moral 
powers,  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  not 
think  them  improperly  placed  here;  and 
that  he  will  forgive  some  repetitions,  and 
perhaps  anachronisms,  occasioned  by  their 
being  wrote  at  different  times,  and  on  dif- 
ferent occasions.  [395] 


• Prgbabir  the  Phkkwophical  ScsSetr  (A  Aberdeen  , 
and.  It  ao.  there  cbepten  were  wriUto  before  1764. 
See  above,  p|».  7,  a,  il.  b..^H. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WHSTHtR  AN  ACTION  DS8BRV1NO  MORAL  AP* 

PROBATION,  MVBT  BB  DONK  WITH  TMB  BB- 

LIBP  OP  ITS  BBINO  MORALLY  GOOD. 

Thbrb  is  no  part  of  philosophy  more  sub- 
tile and  intricate  than  that  which  is  called 
The  Theftrff  of  MoraU^  Nor  is  there  any 
more  plain  and  level  to  the  apprehension  of 
man  than  the  practical  part  of  morals. 

In  the  former,  the  Epicurean,  tho  Peri- 
patetic, and  the  Stoic,  had  each  his  different 
system  of  old ; and  almost  every  modem 
author  of  reputation  has  a system  of  his  own. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  branch  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  in  which  there  is  so  gen- 
eral an  agreement  among  ancients  and  mo- 
derns, learned  and  unlearned,  as  in  the 
practical  rules  of  morals. 

From  this  discord  in  the  theory,  and  har- 
mony in  tho  practical  psrt,  we  may  judge 
that  the  rules  of  morality  stand  upon  an- 
other and  a firmer  foundation  than  the 
theory.  And  of  this  it  U easy  to  perceive 
the  reason. 

For,  in  order  to  know  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong  in  human  conduct,  we  need 
unly  listen  to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience 
when  the  mind  is  calm  and  unruffled,  or  at> 
tend  to  the  judgment  wo  form  of  others  in 
like  eireumHianoea.  But,  to  judge  of  the 
various  theories  of  morals,  we  must  be  able 
to  analyze  and  dissect,  as  it  were,  tho  ac- 
tive powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  espe- 
cially to  analyze  accurately  that  conscience 
or  moral  power  by  which  we  discern  right 
from  wrong.  [39G] 

The  conscience  may  be  compared  to  the 
eye  in  this  as  in  many  other  respects.  The 
learned  and  the  unlearned  see  objects  with 
e<)ual  distinctness.  Tho  fumier  have  no 
title  to  dictate  to  tho  latter,  as  far  os  tho 
eye  is  judge,  nor  is  there  any  disagreement 
about  such  matters.  But,  to  dissect  tlie 
eye,  and  to  explain  the  theory  of  vision,  is 
a difficult  point,  wherein  the  roost  skilful 
have  differed. 

From  this  remarkable  disparity  between 
our  decisions  in  the  theory  of  morals  and 
in  tho  rules  of  morality,  wo  may,  I think, 
draw  this  conclusion,  That  wherever  we 
find  any  disagreement  between  the  practi- 
cal rules  of  morality,  which  have  b^n  re- 
ceived in  all  ages,  and  the  principles  of  any 
of  the  theories  ailvanced  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  practical  rules  ought  to  be  the 
standard  by  which  the  theory  is  to  be  cor- 
recteil,  and  that  it  is  both  unsafe  and  nn- 
philosophicol  to  warp  tho  practical  rules, 
m order  to  make  them  tally  w ith  a favour- 
ite theory. 

The  question  to  be  considered  in  this 
chapter  belongs  to  the  practical  part  of  mo- 


rals, and  therefore  is  capable  of  a more  easy 
and  more  certain  determination.  And,  U 
it  be  determined  in  the  affirmative,  I con- 
ceive that  it  may  serve  as  a touclistone  to 
try  some  celebrated  theories  which  are  in- 
consistent with  that  determination,  and 
which  have  led  the  theorists  to  oppose  it  by 
very  subtile  metaphysical  arguments. 

Every  question  about  what  is  or  is  not 
the  proper  object  of  moral  approhation,  be- 
longs to  practical  morals,  and  such  is  the 
question  now  under  consideration  : — Whe^ 
ther  action*  deteroinff  mnrat  approbation 
must  be  done  teith  the  belief  of  their  being 
morally  good  $ or,  Whether  an  actiori^  done 
without  any  regard  to  duty  or  to  the  dictates 
(f  conscieneef  can  be  entitled  to  moral  ap^ 
probatumf  [397] 

In  every  action  of  a moral  agent,  his 
conscience  is  either  altogetlier  silent,  or  it 
pronounces  the  action  to  be  goody  or  body  or 
indifferent.  This,  I think,  is  a complete 
enumeration.  If  it  be  perfectly  silent,  the 
action  must  be  very  trifling,  or  appear  so. 
For  conscience,  in  those  who  have  exer- 
cised it,  is  a very  pragmatical  faculty,  and 
meddles  with  every  part  of  our  conduct, 
whether  we  d^iire  its  counsel  or  not.  And 
what  a man  docs  in  perfect  simplicity, 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  its  being  had, 
his  heart  cannot  condemn  him  for,  nor  will 
He  tliat  knows  the  heart  condemn  him. 
If  there  was  any  previous  culpable  negli- 
gence or  inattention  wliich  led  him  to  a 
wrong  judgment,  or  hindered  his  forming  a 
right  one,  that  1 do  not  exculpate.  1 only 
consider  the  action  done,  and  the  disposi- 
tion with  which  it  was  done,  without  its 
previous  circumstances.  And  in  this  there 
appears  nothing  that  merits  disapproba- 
tion. As  little  can  it  merit  any  degree  of 
moral  approbation,  because  there  w’as  neither 
good  nor  ill  intended.  And  tho  same  may 
be  said  when  conscience  pronounces  the 
action  to  be  indifTerent. 

If,  in  the  second  place,  I do  what  my 
consctcDCO  pronounces  to  be  bad  or  dubi- 
ous, I am  guilty  to  myself,  and  justly  de- 
serve the  disapprobation  of  others.  Nor 
am  1 leas  guilty  in  this  case,  though  whaL 
I judged  to  bo  bad  should  happen  to  be 
go^  or  indifierent.  1 did  it  believing  it 
to  be  bad,  and  this  is  an  immorality. 

Lastlpy  If  I do  what  my  conscience  pro- 
nounces to  be  right  and  my  duty,  either  I 
have  some  regai^  to  duty,  or  I nave  none. 
The  last  is  not  supposahle ; for  I believe 
there  is  no  man  so  abandoned  but  that  he 
does  w'hat  ho  l>elieves  to  be  his  duty,  with 
more  assurance  and  alacrity  u|>on  that  ac- 
count. The  more  weight  the  rectitude  of 
tho  action  has  in  determining  me  to  do  it, 
the  more  I approve  of  my  own  conduct. 
And  if  my  worldly  interest,  my  appetites, 
or  inclinations  draw  me  strongly  the  con- 
[396,  397] 
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tnry  wajr,  my  following  the  dictates  of  my 
conscience,  in  opposition  to  these  motires, 
adds  to  the  moral  worth  of  the  action. 
1398] 

Wb  en  a man  acta  from  an  erroncoua 
judgment,  tf  hia  error  be  invincible,  all 
agree  that  be  ia  inculpable*  But  if  his 
error  be  owing  to  some  previous  negligence 
or  inattention,  there  seems  to  be  some  dif« 
ference  among  moralists.  This  difference, 
however,  is  only  seeming,  and  not  real. 
For  wherein  lies  the  fault  in  thU  case  ? It 
roust  be  granted  by  all,  that  the  fault  lies 
in  this  aud  solely  in  this,  that  he  was  nut 
at  due  pains  to  have  his  judgment  well  in- 
formed. Those  moralists,  therefore,  who 
consider  the  action  and  the  previous  conduct 
that  led  to  it  as  one  whole,  And  something 
to  blame  in  the  whole ; and  they  do  so 
most  justly.  But  those  who  take  this  whole 
to  pieces,  and  consider  what  is  bUuneable 
and  what  is  right  in  each  part,  And  all  that 
is  blanieable  in  what  preceded  this  wrong 
judgment,  and  nothing  but  wliat  is  ap- 
provable  in  what  followed  it. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a man 
bedieves  that  God  has  iudis]>en8ably  re- 
quired him  to  observe  a very  rigorous  fast 
in  Lent;  and  that,  from  a regard  to  this 
supposed  divine  command,  be  ^ts  in  such 
manner  as  is  not  only  a great  mortiAcation 
to  his  appetite,  but  even  hurtful  to  his 
health. 

His  superstitious  opinion  may  be  the 
effect  of  a culpable  negligence,  for  w'hicb 
he  can  by  no  means  be  justiAcd.  Let  him, 
therefore,  bear  all  the  blame  upon  this  ac- 
count that  he  deservea  But  now,  having 
this  opinion  Axed  in  his  mind,  shall  he  act 
according  to  it  or  against  it  ? Surely  we 
cannot  hesitate  a moment  in  this  case.  It 
is  evident  that,  in  following  the  light  of 
his  judgment,  be  acts  the  part  of  a good 
and  pious  man  ; whereas,  in  acting  contrary 
to  his  judgrueot,  be  would  be  guilty  of  wil- 
ful disobedience  to  bis  iMaker. 

If  my  servant,  by  mistaking  my  orders, 
does  tlie  contrary  of  what  I commanded, 
believing,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  obeys 
my  orders,  there  may  be  some  fault  in  his 
mistake,  but  to  charge  him  with  the  crime 
of  disob^ience,  would  be  inhuman  and  un- 
just. [399] 

These  determinations  appear  to  roe  to  | 
have  intuitive  evidence,  no  lees  than  that  ' 
of  mathematical  axioms.  A man  who  is  I 
come  to  years  of  understanding,  and  who  | 
has  exercised  his  faculties  in  jud^ng  of 
right  and  wrong,  sees  their  truth  as  Tie  sees  ; 
daylight.  Metaphysical  arguments  brought  I 
against  them  have  the  same  effect  as  when  ' 
brought  against  the  evidence  of  sense  : they  | 
may  puzzle  and  confound,  but  they  do  not  | 
eoDvince.  It  appears,  evident,  therefore,  j 
that  those  actions  only  can  truly  b«  called  , 
[39B-4O0] 


virtuous,  or  deserving  of  moral  approba- 
tion, which  the  agent  believed  to  be  right, 
and  to  which  be  was  inAuenced,  more  or 
less,  by  that  lielicf. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  That  this  prin- 
ciple makes  it  to  be  of  no  coiuiequence  to  a 
man's  morals,  wliat  his  opinions  may  be, 
providing  he  acts  agreeably  to  them,  the 
answer  is  easy. 

Morality  requires,  not  only  that  a man 
should  act  according  to  his  judgment,  but 
that  he  should  use  the  best  means  in  his 
power  that  his  judgment  be  according  to 
truth.  If  he  fail  in  either  of  tlieeo  points,  he 
is  worthy  of  blame  ; but,  if  he  fail  in  neither, 
I see  not  wherein  bo  can  be  blamed. 

When  a man  must  act,  aud  has  no  longer 
time  to  deliberate,  be  ought  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  light  of  his  conscience,  even  when 
he  is  in  an  error.  But,  when  he  has  time 
to  deliberate,  he  ought  surely  to  use  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  be  rightly  informed. 
When  he  has  done  so,  he  may  still  be  in 
an  error  ; but  it  is  an  inviucible  error,  and 
and  caunut  justly  be  imputed  to  him  as  a 
fault.  [dOOj 

A srooud  objection  is,  That  we  imme- 
diately approve  of  benevolence,  gratitude, 
and  other  primary  virtues,  without  inquiring 
whether  they  are  practised  from  a per- 
suasion that  they  arc  our  duty.  Aud  the 
laws  of  God  place  the  sum  of  virtue  in 
loving  God  and  our  neighbour,  without  any 
provision  that  wc  do  it  from  a persuasion 
that  we  ought  to  do  so. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is.  That  the 
love  of  God,  the  love  of  our  neighbour, 
justice,  gratitude,  and  other  primary  vir- 
tues, are,  by  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  necessarily  accompanied  with  a con- 
viction of  their  being  morally  good.  We 
may,  therefore,  safely  presume,  that  these 
things  are  never  disjoined,  and  that  every 
man  who  practises  those  virtues  does  it 
with  a good  conscience.  In  judging  of 
meu’s  conduct,  we  do  not  suppose  things 
which  cannot  tiappen,  nor  do  the  laws  of 
God  give  decisions  upon  impossible  cases, 
as  they  must  have  done  if  they  supposed 
the  case  of  a man  who  thought  it  contrary 
to  his  dnty  to  love  God  or  to  love  mankiu(L 

But  if  we  wish  to  know  bow  the  laws  of 
God  determine  the  point  in  question,  wo 
ought  to  observe  their  decision  with  regard 
to  such  actions  as  may  appear  good  to  one 
man  and  ill  to  another.  And  hero  the 
decisions  of  scripture  are  clear : “ Let  every 
man  l»e  peteuaded  in  hit  own  mind “ He 
that  doubteth  tt  condemned  if  he  eatj  (>eeQU»e 
he  eateth  not  of  faifhy  for  wh^titoever  it  not 
of  faith  it  tin  To  him  that  etteemeth 

anything  to  te  unc/ran,  it  it  urwlean,'*  The 
Scripture  often  placeth  the  sum  of  virtue  in 
**  iivinf/  in  all  good  conteiencty*  in  acting 
so  “ that  OUT  heartt  condemn  ut 
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The  la8t  objection  I sliall  mention  is  a 
metaphysical  one  urged  by  Mr  Hume. 

It  is  a favourite  point  in  his  system  of 
morals,  Thaljn^tice  is  not  a riaiurai  but  an 
arti^rinl  virtue.  To  prove  this,  he  has  ex- 
erted the  whole  strength  of  his  reason  and 
eloquence.  And  ns  the  principle  we  are 
considering  stood  in  his  way,  he  takes  pains 
to  refute  it  [401] 

“ Suppose,”  HavH  he,  “ a person  to  have 
lent  me  a sum  of  money,  on  couditiun  tliat  it 
bo  restored  in  a few  days.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term,  he  demands  the  sum.  I ask, 
what  reason  or  motive  have  I to  restore  the 
money  ? It  will  perhaps  be  said,  That  my 
regard  to  justice  and  abhorrence  of  viilany 
and  knavery  are  sufficient  reasons  for  me.” 
And  this,  he  acknowledges,  would  be  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  a man  in  his  civilized 
state,  and  when  trained  up  Recording  to  a 
certain  discipline  and  education.  **  But, 
in  his  rude  and  more  natural  condition,** 
says  he,  **  if  you  are  pleased  to  call  such  a 
condition  natural,  this  answer  would  be  re- 
jected as  perfectly  unintelligible  and  sophis- 
tical. 

**  For  wherein  consists  this  honesty  and 
justice  ? Not  surely  in  the  external  action. 
It  must,  therefore,  consist  in  the  motive 
from  which  the  external  action  is  derived. 
This  motive  can  never  be  a regard  to  the 
honesty  of  the  action*  For  it  is  a plain 
fallacy  to  say,  That  a virtuous  motive  is 
requisite  to  render  an  action  honest,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  that  a regard  to  tlie  honesty 
U the  motive  to  the  action.  We  can  never 
have  a regard  to  the  virtoe  of  an  action 
unless  the  action  be  antecedently  virtuoua** 

And,  in  another  place—"  To  suppoee 
that  the  mere  regard  to  the  virtue  of  the 
action  is  that  which  rendered  it  virtuous,  is 
to  reason  in  a circle.  An  action  must  be 
virtuous  before  we  can  have  a regard  to  its 
virtue.  Some  virtuous  motive,  therefore, 
must  be  antecedent  to  tliat  regard.  Nor 
is  this  merely  a metaphysical  subtilty,**  dtc. 
* Treatise  of  Human  Nature^  Book  III, 
Part  ii.  Sect  1.) 

I am  not  Co  consider,  at  this  time,  how 
this  reasoning  is  applied  to  support  the 
author's  opinion.  That  justice  is  not  a na- 
tural but  an  artificial  virtue.  1 consider  it 
only  as  far  as  it  opposes  the  principle  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  establish,  That, 
to  render  an  action  truly  virtuous,  the  agent 
must  have  some  regain  to  its  rectitude. 
And  I conceive  the  whole  force  of  the  rea- 
soning amounts  to  this  [402] 

Wlion  we  judge  an  action  to  good  or 
bad,  it  must  have  been  so  in  its  own  nature 
antecedent  to  that  judgment,  otherwise  the 
judpnent  is  erroneous.  If,  therefore,  the 
action  be  good  in  its  nature,  the  judgment 
of  the  agent  cannot  make  it  bad,  nor  can 
his  judgment  make  it  good  if,  in  its  nature, 


[kiwav  r. 

it  be  bad.  For  this  would  be  to  ascribe  to 
our  judgment  a strange  magical  power  to 
transform  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  say, 
that  my  judging  a thing  to  l>e  what  it  is 
not,  muke^  it  really  to  be  what  I erron- 
eously judge  it  to  be.  This,  I think,  is  the 
objection  in  its  full  strength.  And,  in  an- 
swer to  it — 

[1.]  Fxret,  If  we  could  not  loose  this 
metaphysical  knot,  1 think  we  might  fairly 
and  honestly  cut  it,  because  it  fixes  an  ab- 
surdity upon  the  clearest  and  most  indis- 
putable principles  of  morals  and  of  common 
sense.  For  1 appeal  to  any  man  whether 
there  bo  any  principle  of  morality,  or  any 
principle  of  common  sense,  more  clear  and 
indisputable  than  that  which  we  just  now 
quot^  from  the  Apostle  Paul,  That,  al- 
though a thing  be  not  unclean  in  itself,  yet 
to  him  that  esceemeth  it  to  be  unclean,  to 
him  it  is  unclean.  But  the  metaphysical 
argument  makes  this  absurd.  For,  says 
the  metaphysician,  If  the  thing  was  not  uu* 
clean  in  itself,  you  judged  wrong  in  esteem- 
ing it  to  be  unclean  ; and  what  can  be  more 
alraurd  than  that  your  esteeming  a thing  to 
be  what  it  is  not,  should  make  it  what  you 
erroneously  esteem  it  to  be  ? [ 403] 

Let  us  try  the  edge  of  this  argument  in 
another  instance.  Nothing  is  inure  evident 
than  that  an  action  does  not  merit  the  name 
of  benevolent,  unless  it  be  done  from  a be- 
lief that  it  tends  to  promote  the  good  of  our 
neighbour.  But  this  is  absurd,  says  the 
metaphysician.  For,  if  it  he  not  a bene- 
volent action  in  itself,  your  belief  of  its 
tendency  cannot  change  its  nature.  It  is 
absurd  that  your  erroneous  belief  should 
make  the  action  to  be  what  you  believe  it 
to  be.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that 
a man  who  tells  the  truth,  believing  it  to 
be  a lie,  is  guilty  of  falsehood ; but  the 
metaphysician  would  make  this  to  be  ab- 
surd. 

In  a word,  if  there  be  any  strength  in 
this  argument,  it  would  follow,  That  a man 
might  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  virtuous, 
without  the  least  regard  to  virtue  ; that  he 
might  be  very  benevolent,  without  ever  in- 
tending to  do  a good  office  ; very  malicioua, 
without  ever  intending  any  hurt ; very  re- 
vengeful, without  ever  intending  to  retaliate 
an  injury ; very  grateful,  without  ever  in- 
tending to  return  a benefit ; and  a man  of 
strict  veracity,  with  an  intention  to  lie. 
We  might,  therefore,  reject  this  reasoning, 
as  repugnant  to  self-evident  truths,  though 
we  were  not  able  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of 
iU 

2.  But  let  us  try,  in  the  second  place, 
whether  the  fallacy  of  this  argument  may 
not  be  discovered. 

We  ascribe  moral  goodness  to  actions 
considered  abstractly,  without  any  relation 
to  the  agent.  We  likewise  ascribe  moral 
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goodneM  to  an  agent  on  account  of  an  action 
1)6  has  done;  wc  call  it  a good  action^ 
though,  in  this  case,  the  goodness  is  properly 
in  the  man,  and  is  only  by  a figure  ascribed 
to  the  action.  Now,  it  is  to  considered, 
whether  moral  tjoodruttf  when  applied  to  an 
action  considered  abstractly,  has  the  same 
meaning  as  when  we  apply  it  to  a man  on 
account  of  that  action;  or  whether  we  do 
not  unawares  change  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  according  as  we  apply  it  to  the  one 
or  to  the  other.  [404] 

The  action,  considerod  abstractly,  has 
neither  understandin|;  nor  will ; it  is  not 
accountable,  nor  can  it  be  under  any  moral 
obligatiou.  But  all  these  things  are  essen^ 
tial  to  that  moral  goodness  which  belongs 
to  a man ; for,  if  a man  had  not  under- 
standing and  will,  he  could  have  no  moral 
goodness.  Hence  it  follows  necessarily, 
that  the  moral  goodness  which  wo  ascril^ 
to  an  action  considered  abstractly,  and  that 
which  we  ascribe  to  a person  for  doing  that 
action,  are  not  the  sai&e.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  is  changed  when  it  is  applied  to 
these  different  subjects. 

This  will  be  mure  evident,  when  we  con- 
sider what  is  meant  by  the  moral  goodness 
which  we  ascribe  to  a man  for  doing  an 
action,  and  what  by  the  goodness  which  be- 
longs to  the  action  considered  abstractly. 
A good  action  in  a roan  is  that  in  which  he 
applied  his  intellectual  powers  properly, 
in  order  to  judge  what  be  ought  to  do,  and 
acted  according  to  bis  best  judgment.  This 
IS  all  that  can  be  required  of  a moral  agent ; 
and  in  this  bis  moral  goodness,  in  any  good 
action,  consists.  But  is  this  the  go^ness 
which  we  ascribe  to  an  action  considered 
abstractly  ? No,  surely.  For  the  action, 
consider^  abstractly,  is  neither  endowed 
with  judgment  nor  with  active  power ; and, 
therefore,  can  have  none  of  that  goodness 
which  we  ascribe  to  the  roan  for  doing  it 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  goodness  in  an 
action  considered  abstractly  ? To  roe  it 
appears  to  lie  in  this,  and  in  this  only, 
That  it  is  an  action  which  ought  to  be  done 
by  those  who  have  the  power  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  capacity  of  perceiving  their 
obligation  to  do  it  I would  gladly  know 
of  any  mao,  what  other  moral  goodness  can 
be  in  an  action  considered  abstractly.  And 
this  goodness  is  inherent  in  its  nature,  and 
inseparable  from  it  No  opinion  or  judg- 
ment of  an  agent  can  in  the  least  alter  its 
nature. 

Suppose  Che  action  to  be  that  of  reliev- 
ing an  innocent  person  out  of  great  distress. 
This  surely  has  all  the  moral  goodness  that 
an  action,  considered  abstractly,  can  have. 
Yet,  it  is  evident  that  an  agent,  in  relieving 
a person  in  distress,  may  have  no  rooru 
go^oess,  may  have  great  merit,  or  may 
have  great  demerit.  i405| 
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Suppose,  That  mice  cot  the  cord* 
which  bound  the  distressed  person,  and  so 
bring  him  relief,  is  there  mural  goodness 
in  this  act  of  the  mice  ? 

Suppose,  That  a man  maliciously 

relieves  the  distressed  person,  in  order  to 
plunge  him  into  greater  distress.  In  this 
action,  there  is  surely  no  moral  goodness, 
but  much  malice  and  inhumanity. 

If,  in  the  last  place,  wc  suppose  a person, 
from  real  SN'mpatby  and  humanity,  to  bring 
relief  to  the  distressed  person,  with  consider- 
able expense  or  danger  to  himself — here  is 
an  action  of  real  worth,  which  every  heart 
approves  and  every  tongue  praises.  But 
wherein  lies  the  worth  ? Not  in  the  action 
considered  by  itself,  which  was  common  to 
all  the  three,  but  in  the  roan  who,  on  this 
occasion,  acted  the  part  which  became  a 
good  man.  He  did  what  his  heart  approved, 
and  therefore  be  is  approved  by  Uod  and 
man. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  we  dUtinguish  between 
that  goodness  which  may  be  ascribed  to  an 
action  considered  by  itself,  and  that  good- 
ness which  we  ascribe  to  a man  when  he 
puts  it  in  execution,  we  shall  find  a key  to 
this  metaphysical  lock.  We  admit  that 
the  goodness  of  an  action,  considered  ab- 
stractly, can  have  no  dependence  upon  the 
opinion  or  belief  of  an  agent,  any  more  than 
the  truth  of  a proposition  depends  upon  our 
believing  it  to  be  true.  But,  when  a man 
exerts  his  active  power  well  or  ill,  there  is 
a moral  goodness  or  turpitude  which  we 
figpiratively  impute  to  the  action,  but  which 
is  truly  and  properly  imputable  to  the  man 
only ; and  this  go^neas  or  turpitude  de- 
pends very  much*  upon  the  intention  of  the 
agent,  and  the  opinion  he  bad  of  his  action. 
[406] 

This  distinction  has  been  understood  in 
all  ages  by  those  who  gave  any  attention  to 
morals,  though  it  has  been  variously  ex- 
pressed. The  Greek  moralists  gave  the 
name  of  MAnsM  to  an  action  good  in  itself ; 
such  an  action  might  be  done  by  the  roost 
worthless.  But  an  action  done  with  a right 
intention,  which  implies  real  worth  in  the 
agent,  they  called  The  distinc- 

tion is  explained  by  Cicero  in  his  **  Officer** 
He  calls  the  6rst  offietum  medium,  and  the 
second  q^Sdum  per/ec/um,  or  rec/um.'f  In 
the  scholastic  ages,  an  action  good  in  itself 
was  said  to  be  materiaUit  good,  and  an  action 
done  with  a right  intention  was  called  form- 


• It  •bould  havebecnuul— <*dcpendi  litogetber.'* 
Sc.— H. 

t The  ftirr*  or  ofidum  medium,  vm 

never callrdaicDplyeitbet  or^lMum  jihoii^h 

frequently  tocrely  ^<r«t  ^ Rekl  wm  probably  led  into 
the  mieUke  by  an  errooeou*  reading,  (uncounte 
Danced  by  any  M9.,  and  routrary  to  the  unlvarval 
■nak>gy  of  tbe  Stoical  language),  which  Pearce,  in 
hit  edition,  introduced  into  the  third  chapter  of  tbe 
firtt  book  of  Cioero'e  Oflket.— H. 
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eiig  good  This  last  way  of  expressing  the 
distinction  is  still  familiar  among  Theo« 
logians  i but  Mr  Hume  seems  not  to  have 
attended  to  it,  or  to  have  thought  it  to  be 
words  without  any  meaning. 

Mr  Humo,  in  the  sectiuu  already  quoted, 
tells  us  with  great  assurance — In  short, 
it  may  be  established  as  an  undoubted 
maxim,  that  no  action  can  he  virtuous  or 
imtrally  good,  unless  there  be  in  human 
nature  some  motive  to  produce  it,  distinct 
from  the  sense  of  its  morality.**  And  upon 
this  maxim  he  founds  many  of  his  reason* 
mgs  on  tlie  subject  of  morals. 

Whether  it  be  consistent  with  Mr  Humc*s 
own  system,  that  an  action  may  be  pro- 
duced merely  from  the  sense  of  its  morality, 
without  any  motive  of  agreeableness  or 
utility,  I shall  not  now  inquire.  But,  if  it 
be  true,  and  1 think  it  evident  to  every  man 
of  common  understanding,  that  a judge  or 
an  arbiter  acts  the  most  virtuous  part  when 
his  sentence  is  produced  by  no  other  motive 
but  a regard  to  justice  and  a good  con- 
science— nay,  wlien  all  other  motives  dis- 
tinct from  this  are  on  the  other  side : — if 
this,  1 say,  be  true,  then  tliat  undoubted 
maxim  of  Mr  Hume  must  be  false,  and  all 
tbs  conclusions  built  upon  it  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  [407] 

From  the  principle  I have  endeavoured 
to  establish,  1 think  some  consequences  may 
be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  theory  of 
morals. 

Ftfsty  If  there  be  no  virtue  without  the 
belief  that  what  we  do  is  ri^ht,  it  foDows, 
that  a moral  faculty~that  is,  a power  of 
discerning  moral  go^nem  and  turpitude  in 
human  conduct — is  essential  to  every  being 
capable  of  virtue  or  vice.  A being  w ho  has 
no  more  conception  of  moral  goodness  and 
b&xeness,  of  right  and  wrong,  than  a blind 
man  hath  of  colours,  can  have  no  regard  to 
it  in  his  conduct,  and  therefore  can  neither 
be  virtuous  nor  vicious. 

He  may  have  qualities  that  are  agreeable 
or  disagreeable,  useful  or  hurtful ; so  may 
a plant  or  a machine.  And  we  sometimes 
use  the  word  virtue  in  such  a latitude  as  to 
signify  any  agreeable  or  useful  quality,  as 
when  wo  speak  of  the  virtues  of  plants. 
But  we  are  now  speaking  of  virtue  in  the 
strict  and  proper  sense,  as  it  signifies  that 
quality  in  a man  which  is  the  object  of 
moral  approbation. 

This  virtue  a man  could  not  have,  if  he 
had  not  a power  of  discerning  a right  and  a 
wrong  in  human  conduct,  and  of  being  in* 
fluenced  by  that  discemroent  For  in  so 
far  only  he  is  virtuous  as  he  is  guided  in  his 
conduct  by  that  part  of  his  constitution. 
Brutes  do  not  appear  to  have  any  such 
power,  and  therefore  are  not  moral  or  ac- 
countable agents.  They  are  capable  of 
culture  and  discipline,  but  not  of  virtuous 


or  criminal  c'tnduct.  Even  human  cres 
tures,  in  infancy  and  non-age,  are  not  mora. 
agents,  because  their  moral  faculty  is  not 
yet  unfolded.  These  sentiments  are  sop* 
ported  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
which  has  always  determined  tliat  neither 
brutes  nor  infants  can  be  indicted  for  crimes. 

i««]  , 

It  is  of  small  consequence  what  name  we 
give  to  this  moral  power  of  the  human 
mind  ; bat  it  is  so  important  a part  of  our 
constitution  as  to  deserve  an  appropriated 
name.  The  name  of  corurirncr,  os  it  is  the 
most  common,  seems  to  me  as  proper  as 
any  that  has  t^n  given  it.  I find  no  fault 
with  the  name  moral  «r/<sr,  although  I con- 
ceive this  name  has  given  occasion  to  some 
mistakes  concerning  the  nature  of  our  moral 
power.  Modem  philosophers  have  conceived 
of  the  external  scnffcs  as  having  no  other 
office  but  to  give  us  certain  sensations,  or 
simple  conceptions,  which  wc  could  not  have 
without  them.  And  this  notion  has  been 
applied  to  the  moral  sense.  But  it  seems 
to  me  a mistaken  notion  in  both.  By  the 
sense  of  seeing,  I not  only  have  the  coii^ 
ception  of  the  different  colours,  but  I per* 
oeive  one  body  to  be  of  this  coUmr,  another 
of  that.  In  like  manner,  by  my  moral 
sense,  1 not  only  hare  the  conceptions  of 
right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  but  1 perceive 
this  conduct  to  be  right,  th€U  to  be  wrong, 
and  that  indifferent.  All  our  senses  are  f 
judging  faculties,*  so  also  is  conscience.  • 
Nor  is  this  power  only  a judge  of  our  own 
actions  and  those  of  others— it  is  likewise  a 
principle  of  action  in  all  good  men  ; and  so 
far  only  can  our  conduct  be  denominated 
virtuous  as  it  is  influenced  by  this  prin- 
ciple. 

A ifcotvl  consequence  from  the  principle 
laid  down  in  this  chapter  is,  that  tliefon^ 
nature  and  essence  of  tliat  virtue  which  is 
the  object  of  moral  approbation  consists 
neitlier  in  a prudent  prosecution  of  our  pri- 
vate interest,  nor  in  benevolent  affections 
towards  others,  nor  in  qualities  useful  or 
agreeable  to  ourselves  or  to  others,  nor  in 
sympathising  with  the  passions  and  affec- 
tions of  others,  and  in  attuning  our  own 
conduct  to  the  tone  of  other  men*s  pas- 
sions ; but  it  consists  in  living  in  all  good 
conscience— that  is,  in  using  the  best  means 
in  our  power  to  know  our  duty,  and  acting 
accordingly. 

Prudence  is  a virtue,  Benevolence  is  a 
virtue.  Fortitude  is  a virtue ; but  the  essence 
and  formal  nature  of  Virtue  must  lie  in 
something  that  is  common  to  all  these,  and 
to  every  other  virtue  And  this  1 conceive 
can  be  nothing  else  but  the  rectitwie  of  such 
conduct  and  turpitude  of  the  eontrary^  which 
u diecemed  by  a good  man.  And  so  far 


* above,  p.  60S.  a,  ooie;  atfM.— H. 
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odW  he  is  rirtoous  ss  he  pursues  the  former 
aou  aroids  the  Utter.  [409] 


CHAPTER  V. 

IPHSTHBR  JUtrriCS  BB  A NATOBAL  OB  AN 
ABTlPlCIAt  TIBTUB. 

Mr  H uiiB*8  philoeophj  conoemiog  morals 
was  first  presented  to  the  world  in  we  third 
volume  of  his  **  Ti^tiseof  Human  Nature,** 
in  the  year  1740;  afterwards  in  his  **  In- 
quiry concemmg  the  Principles  of  Morals,*’ 
which  was  first  published  by  itself,  and  then 
in  several  editions  of  his  **  Essays  and  Trea- 
tises.** 

In  these  two  works  on  morals,  the  system 
is  the  same.  A more  popular  arrangement, 
great  embellishment,  and  the  omission  of 
some  metaphysical  reasonings,  have  given  a 
preference  in  the  public  esteem  to  the  last ; 
but  I find  neither  any  new  principles  in  it, 
nor  any  new  arguments  in  support  of  the 
system  common  to  both. 

In  this  system,  the  proper  object  ofMoral 
Approbation  is  not  actions  or  any  voluntary 
exertion,  but  qualities  of  mind — that  is, 
natural  affections  or  passions,  which  are  in- 
roluntary,  a part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
roan,  and  common  to  us  with  many  brute 
animals.  When  we  praise  or  bhi^e  any 
voluntary  action,  it  is  only  considered  as  s 
sign  of  the  natural  affection  from  which  it 
fiuws,  and  from  which  all  its  merit  or  demerit 
is  derived. 

iWoroV  /Ipprobaiion  Or  Duapprobation,  is 
not  an  Act  of  the  Judgment,  which,  like  all 
acts  of  judgment,  must  be  true  or  false ; 
it  is  only  a certain  Feeling,  which,  from 
tho  constitution  of  human  nature,  arises 
upon  contemplating  certain  characters,  or 

?iialitie8  of  mind,  coolly  and  impartially. 
410] 

This  feeling,  when  agreeable,  is  moral 
approbation  ; when  disagreeable,  disappro- 
bation. The  qualities  of  mind  which  pro- 
duce this  agreeable  feeling,  are  the  moral 
virtues ; and  those  that  produce  the  disa- 
greeable, the  vices. 

These  preliminaries  being  granted,  the 
question  about  tho  foundation  of  morals  is 
reduced  to  a simple  <^uestion  of  fact— to  wit, 
Whai  are  the  qualitiea  of  mind  which  pro- 
duce, in  the  disinterested  observer,  the  feel- 
ing of  approbation,  or  the  contrary  feel- 
iug? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  the  author 
endeavours  to  prove,  by  a very  copious  in- 
duction, That  all  personal  merit,  all  virtue, 
all  that  is  the  object  of  moral  approbation, 
consists  in  the  qualities  of  mind  which  are 
agreeable  or  useful  to  the  person  who  pos- 
sesses them,  or  to  others. 

The  dutee  and  the  utile  is  the  whole  sum 
[409-411] 


of  merit  in  every  character,  in  every  quality 
of  mind,  and  in  every  action  of  life.  There 
is  DO  room  left  for  that  honestum  which 
Cicero  thus  defines  : — Honestum  i^tfur  id 
inielligimus,  quod  tale  est,  ut  detracta  omni 
utilifale,  sine  ullis  premia  fruetibusve,  per 
seipsum  Jure  possit  fctidari— [Db  Finibus, 
ii.  14.] 

Among  the  ancient  moralists,  the  Epicu- 
reans were  the  only  sect  who  denied  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  honestum,  or 
moral  worth,  distinct  from  pleasure.  In 
this,  Mr  Hume’s  system  ogBges  with  theirs. 
For  the  addition  of  utility  to  pleasure,  os  a 
foundation  of  morals,  makes  only  a verbal, 
but  no  real  differehco*  What  is  useful  only 
has  no  value  in  itself ; but  derives  all  its 
merit  from  the  end  for  which  it  is  useful. 
That  end,  in  this  system,  is  agreeablencss, 
or  pleasure ; so  that,  in  ^th  systems,  plea- 
sure is  the  only  end,  the  only  thing  that  is 
good  in  itself,  and  desirable  for  its  own  sake  ; 
and  virtue  derives  all  its  merit  from  its 
tendency  to  produce  pleasure.  [4 II] 

I Agreeablencss  and  utility  are  not  moral 
conceptions,  nor  have  they  any  contiectiun 
with  morality.  Wliat  a man  dues,  merely 
because  it  is  agreeable,  or  useful  to  pro- 
cure what  is  agreeable,  is  not  virtue.  There- 
fore the  Epicurean  system  was  justly  thought, 
by  Cicero,  and  the  best  moralists  among 
the  ancients,  to  subvert  morality,  and  to 
substitute  another  principle  in  its  room; 
and  this  system  is  liable  to  the  same  cen- 
sure. 

In  one  thing,  however,  it  differs  remark- 
ably from  tlmtof  Epicurus.  It  allows  that 
there  are  disinterested  affections  in  human 
nature ; that  the  love  of  children  and  rela- 
tions, friendship,  gratitude,  conipassion,  and 
humanity,  are  not,  as  Epicurus  maintained, 
different  inodificationsof  self-love,  butsimple 
and  original  parts  of  the  human  constitu- 
tion ; that,  when  interest,  or  envy,  or  re- 
venge, pervert  not  our  disposition,  we  are 
inclined,  from  natural  phil^tliropy,  to  de- 
sire, and  to  be  pleased  with  the  happiness 
of  the  human  kind. 

All  this,  in  opfosition  to  the  Epicurean 
system,  Mr  Hume  maintains  with  great 
strongtli  of  reason  and  eloquence,  and,  in 
this  respect,  his  system  is  more  liberal  and 
disinterested  than  that  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losopher. According  to  Epicurus,  virtue  is  ^ 
whatever  is  agreeable  to  ourselves^accord* 
ing  to  Mr  Hume,  every  quality  of  mind  i 
that  is  agreeable  or  useful  to  ourselves  or 
to  others. 

This  theory  of  tho  nature  of  virtue,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  enlarges  greatly  the 
catalogue  of  moral  virtues,  by  bruiging  int# 
that  catalogue  every  quality  of  mind  tha\ 
is  useful  or  agreeable.  Nor  does  there 
appear  any  good  reason  why  the  useful  and 
agreeable  qualities  of  body  and  of  fortuuoi 
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M meU  aa  tfioae  of  the  mind,  ahould  not 
haTo  a place  among  moral  virtaes  in  this 
system.  They  have  the  essence  of  vir- 
tue; that  is,  agroeablenesB  and  utility-^ 
why  then  should  they  not  have  the  name  ? 
1412] 

But,  to  compensate  this  addition  to  the 
moral  virtues,  one  class  of  them  seems  to 
be  greatly  degraded  and  deprived  of  all 
intrinsic  merit.  The  useful  virtues,  as  was 
above 'Observed,  are  only  ministering  ser- 
vants of  the  agreeable,  and  purveyors  for 
them ; they  nnnt,  therefore,  be  so  far  in- 
ferior in  dignity  as  hardly  to  deserve  the 
same  name. 

Mr  Hume,  however,  gives  the  name  of 
mrttu  to  both ; and,  to  distinguish  them, 
calls  the  agreeable  (qualities  natural  virtues, 
and  the  useful  artiJicioL 

The  natural  virtues  are  those  natural 
affections  of  the  human  constitution  which 
give  immediate  pleasure  in  their  exercise. 
Such  are  all  the  benevolent  affections. 
Nature  disposes  to  them,  and  from  their 
own  nature  they  are  agreeable,  both  when 
we  exercise  them  ourselves,  and  when  we 
eontemplate  their  exercise  in  others. 

The  artificial  virtues  are  stich  as  are 
esteemed  solely  on  account  of  their  utility, 
either  to  promote  the  good  of  society — as 
justice,  fidelity,  honour,  veracity,  allegiance, 
chastity ; or  on  account  of  their  utUity  to 
the  possessor— 08  industry,  discretion,  fru- 
gality, secrecy,  order,  perseverance,  fore- 
thought, judgment,  and  others,  of  which,  he 
says,  many  pages  could  not  oontain  the 
catalogue. 

This  general  view  of  Mr  Hume's  system 
concerning  the  foundation  of  morals,  seemed 
necessary,  in  order  to  understand  distinctly 
the  meaning  of  that  principle  of  his,  which 
is  to  be  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  and  on 
which  he  has  bestowed  much  labour— to 
wit,  that  justice  is  not  a natural  but  an 
artificial  virtue.  [413] 

Tills  system  of  the  foundation  of  virtue  is 
so  contradictory  in  many  of  its  essential 
points  to  the  account  we  lukve  before  given 
of  the  active  powers  of  human  nature,  that, 
if  the  one  Iw  true,  the  other  must  be 
false. 

If  God  lias  given  to  man  a power  which 
we  call  contcUncey  the  morai  faculty^  the 
sen»9  of  duty y by  which,  when  he  comes  to 
years  of  understanding,  he  perceives  certain 
things  that  dep^^nd  on  lus  will  to  be  his 
duty,  and  other  things  to  be  base  and  un- 
wortliy ; if  the  notion  of  duty  be  a simple 
eooception,  of  its  own  kind,  and  of  a differ- 
ent nature  from  the  conceptions  of  utility 
and  agreeableness,  of  interest  or  reputation ; 
if  this  moral  faculty  be  the  prerogative  of 
man,  and  no  vestige  of  it  bo  found  in  brute 
animals ; if  it  be  given  us  by  God  to  regu* 
Late  all  our  animal  affections  and  passions  ; 


if  to  be  governed  by  it,  be  the  glory  of  mao 
and  the  image  of  God  in  liiirsoul,  and  to 
disregard  its  dictates  be  his  dishonour  and 
depravity— I say,  if  these  things  be  so,  to 
seek  the  foundation  of  morality  in  the  affec- 
tions which  we  have  in  common  with  the 
bnites,  is  to  seek  the  living  among  the 
dead,  and  to  change  the  glory  of  man,  and 
the  image  of  God  in  his  soul,  into  the  simi- 
litude of  an  ox  that  eateth  grass. 

If  virtue  and  vice  be  a matter  of  choice, 
they  must  consist  in  voluntary  actions,  or 
in  fixed  purposes  of  acting  according  to  a 
certain  rule  when  there  is  opportunity,  and 
not  in  qualities  of  mind  which  are  involun- 
tary. 

It  is  true  that  every  virtue  is  both  agree- 
able and  useful  in  the  highest  degree ; and 
that  every  quality  that  is  agreeable  or  use- 
ful, has  a merit  upon  that  account.  But 
virtue  has  a merit  peculiar  to  itself,  a merit 
which  does  not  arise  from  its  being  useful 
or  agreeable,  but  from  its  being  virtue. 
This  merit  is  discerned  by  the  same  faculty 
by  which  we  discern  it  to  be  virtue,  and 
by  no  other.  [414] 

W e give  the  name  of  esteem  both  to  the 
regard  wo  have  for  things  useful  and  agree- 
able, and  to  the  regard  we  have  for  virtue  ; 
but  these  are  different  kinds  of  esteem.  1 
esteem  a man  for  his  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ings I esteem  him  for  his  moral  worth.  The 
sound  of  esteem  in  both  these  speeches  is 
the  same,  but  its  meaning  is  very  dif- 
ferent. 

Good  breeding  is  a very  amiable  quality ; 
and  even  if  1 knew  that  the  man  had  no 
motive  to  it  but  its  pleasure  and  utility  to 
himself  and  others,  1 should  like  it  still ; 
but  1 would  not  in  that  case  call  it  a moral 
virtue. 

A dog  has  a tender  concern  for  her  pup- 
pies ; so  has  a man  for  his  children.  The 
natur^  affection  is  the  same  in  lioth,  and 
is  amiable  in  both.  But  why  do  we  impute 
moral  virtue  to  the  man  on  account  of  this 
concern,  and  not  to  the  dog  ? The  reason 
surely  is,  That,  in  the  man,  the  natural 
affection  is  accompanied  with  a sense  of 
duty ; but  in  the  dog  it  is  not.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  all  the  kind  affections 
common  to  us  with  the  brutes.  They 
are  amiable  qualities;  but  they  are  not 
moral  virtues. 

What  has  been  siud  relates  to  Mr  Hume's 
system  in  funeral.  We  are  now  to  con- 
sider his  notion  of  the  particular  virtue  of 
justice— That  its  merit  consists  wholly  in  its 
utility  to  society. 

That  justice  is  highly  useful  and  neces. 
sary  in  society,  and,  on  that  account,  ought 
to  be  loved  and  esteemed  by  all  that  love 
mankind,  will  readily  be  granted.  And  as 
justice  is  a social  virtue,  it  is  true  also,  that 
there  could  he  no  exercise  of  it,  and,  per- 
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kftpA,  we  ehoold  have  no  conception  of  it, 
without  society.  But  this  is  equally  true 
of  the  natunU  affections  of  benerolence, 
gratitude,  friendship,  and  compassion,  which 
Mr  Hume  makes  to  be  the  natural  virtues. 
1416] 

It  may  be  gr&Qtcd  to  Mr  Hume,  that 
men  have  no  conception  of  the  virtue  of  jus- 
tice  till  they  have  lived  some  time  in  so- 
ciety, It  is  purely  amoral  conception,  and 
our  moral  conceptions  and  moral  judgments 
are  not  bom  with.  us.  They  grow  up  by 
degrees,  as  our  reason  does.  Nor  do  I pre- 
tend to  know  how  early,  or  in  what  order, 
we  acquire  the  conception  of  the  several  vir- 
tues. The  conception  of  justice  supposes 
some  exercise  of  the  moral  faculty,  which, 
being  the  noblest  part  of  the  human  con- 
stitution, and  that  to  which  all  its  other 
parts  are  subservient,  appears  latest 

It  may  likewise  be  granted,  that  there  is 
DO  animal  affection  in  human  nature  that 
prompts  08  immediately  to  acts  of  justice, 
as  such.  We  have  natural  affections  of  the 
animal  kind,  which  immediately  prompt  us 
to  acts  of  kindness  ; bat  none,  that  I know, 
that  has  the  same  relation  to  justice.  The 
very  conception  of  justice  supposes  a moral 
faculty ; but  our  natural  kind  affections  do 
not ; otherwise  we  must  allow  that  brutes 
have  this  faculty. 

What  I maintain  is,  ^ri/.  That  when  men 
come  to  the  exercise  of  their  moral  faculty, 
they  perceive  a turpitude  in  injustice,  as 
they  do  in  other  crimes,  and  consequently 
an  obligation  to  justice,  abstracting  from  the 
consideration  of  its  utility.  And,  aecondly, 
That,  as  soon  as  men  have  any  rational  con- 
ception of  a favour,  and  of  an  injury,  they 
must  have  the  conception  of  justice,  and 
l>erceive  its  obligation  distinct  from  its  utU- 
ity. 

The  first  of  these  points  hardly  admits  of 
any  other  proof  but  an  appeal  to  the  sent- 
iments of  every  honest  man  and  every 
man  of  honour,  Whether  his  indignation  is 
not  immediately  inflamed  against  an  atro- 
cious act  of  villany,  without  the  cool  consi- 
deration of  its  distant  cunsoquencee  upon 
the  good  of  society  ? [416] 

We  might  appeal  even  to  robbers  and  pi- 
rates, whether  they  have  not  had  great  strug- 
gles with  their  conscience,  when  they  finit 
^solved  to  break  through  all  the  rules  of 
justice  ; and  whether,  in  a solitary  and  ser- 
ious hour,  they  have  not  frequently  felt  the 
pangs  of  guilt.  They  have  very  often  con- 
fessed this  at  a time  when  all  disguise  is  laid 
aside. 

The  common  good  of  society,  though  a 
pleasing  object  to  all  men,  when  presented 
to  their  view,  hardly  ever  enters  into  the 
thoughts  of  the  far  greatest  part  of  mankind  ; 
and,  if  a regard  to  it  were  tlie  sole  motive  to 
justice,  the  number  of  honest  men  must  be 
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small  indeed.  It  would  be  confined  to 
the  higher  ranks,  who,  by  their  educa* 
tion  or  by  their  office,  are  led  to  make 
the  public  good  an  object ; but  that  it  is  so 
confined,  I believe  no  man  will  venture  to 
affirm. 

The  temptations  to  injustice  arc  strong- 
est in  the  lowest  class  of  men  ; and,  if  na- 
ture had  provided  no  motive  to  oppose  those 
temptations,  but  a sense  of  public  good, 
there  would  not  be  found  an  honest  man 
in  that  class. 

To  all  men  that  are  not  freatly  corrupt- 
ed, injustice,  as  well  as  cruelty  and  ingra- 
titude, is  an  object  of  disapprobation  on  Us 
own  account.  There  is  a voice  within  us 
that  proclaims  it  to  be  base,  unworthy,  and 
deserving  of  punishment. 

That  there  is,  in  all  ingenuous  natures, 
an  antipathy  to  roguery  and  treachery,  a 
reluctance  to  the  thoughts  of  villany  and 
baseness,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr 
Hume  himself;  who,  as  I doubt  not  but  he 
felt  it,  has  expressed  it  very  strongly  in  the 
conclusion  to  his  **  Enquiry,'*  and  acknow- 
ledged that,  in  some  cases,  without  this  re- 
luctance and  antipathy  to  dishonesty,  a sen- 
sible knave  would  find  no  sufficient  motive 
from  public  good  to  be  houest.  [417] 

I shall  give  the  passage  at  large  from  tbo 

Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals,"  Section  9,  near  the  eml. 

**  Treating  vice  with  the  greatest  can- 
dour, andm^ing  it  all  possible  concessions, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  not,  in 
any  instance,  the  smallest  pretext  for  giv- 
ing it  the  preference  above  virtue,  with  a 
view  to  self-interest ; except,  perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  justice,  where  a man,  taking 
things  in  a certain  light,  may  often  seem  to 
be  a loser  by  his  integrity.  And,  though  it 
is  allowed  that,  without  a regard  to  property, 
no  society  could  subsist ; yet,  according 
to  the  imperfect  way  in  which  human  af- 
fairs are  conducted,  a sensible  knave,  in 
particular  incidents,  may  think  that  an  act 
of  iniquity  or  infidelity  will  make  a consider- 
able addition  to  his  fortune,  without  causing 
any  considerable  breach  in  the  social  union 
and  confederacy.  That  honetty  is  the  hrat 
policy f may  be  a good  general  rule,  but  it 
is  liable  to  many  exceptions : and  he,  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought,  conducts  himself  with 
most  wisdom,  who  observes  the  general 
rule,  and  takes  advantage  of  all  the  exoep- 
tiouB. 

**  I must  confess  that,  if  a man  think  that 
this  reasouing  much  requires  an  answer,  it 
will  be  a little  difficult  to  fiud  any  which 
will  to  him  appear  satistactory  and  con- 
vincing. If  his  heart  rebel  not  against  such 
pernicious  maxims,  if  he  feel  no  reluctance 
to  the  thoughts  of  villany  and  baseness,  he 
baa  indeed  lost  a considerable  motive  to  vir- 
tue, and  we  may  expect  tliat  bis  practice 
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will  be  answerable  to  his  speculation.  Hut. 
in  aS  ingenuous  natures,  the  antipathy  to 
treachery  and  roguery  is  too  strong  to  be 
counterbalanced  by  any  views  of  profit  or 
pecuniary  advantage.  Inward  peace  of 
mind,  consciousness  of  inte;:rity,  a satisfac- 
tory review  of  our  own  conduct— these  are 
circumstances  very  requisite  to  happiness, 
and  will  bo  cherished  and  cultivated  by 
every  honest  man  who  feels  the  importance 
of  them.*’  [418] 

The  reasonmg  of  the  $entihle  knave  in 
this  passage,  si>eins  to  me  to  be  justly 
founded  U|M)n  the  principles  of  the  **  En- 
quiry*’ and  of  the  Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
ture,** and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  author  should  find  it  a little  difficult  to 
give  any  answer  which  would  appear  satis- 
factory and  convincing  to  such  a man.  To 
counterbalance  this  reasoning,  he  puts  in 
the  other  scale  a reluctance,  an  antipathy, 
a rebellion  of  the  heart  against  such  perni- 
cious maxims,  which  is  felt  by  ingenuous 
natures. 

Let  us  consider  a little  the  force  of  Mr 
Hume's  answer  to  this  sensible  knave,  who 
reasons  upon  his  own  principles.  I think 
it  is  either  an  acknowledgment  that  there 
is  a natural  judgment  of  conscience  in  man, 
that  injustice  and  treachery  is  a base  and 
unworthy  practice — which  is  the  point  I 
would  establish  ; or  it  has  no  furce  to 
convince  either  the  knave  or  an  honest 
man. 

A clear  and  intuitive  judgment,  resulting 
from  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  i.s 
sufficient  to  overbalance  a train  of  subtile 
reasoning  on  the  otlicr  side.  Thus  the  test- 
imony of  our  senses  is  sufficient  to  orer- 
balanee  all  the  subtile  arguments  brought 
against  their  testimony.  And,  if  there  be 
a like  te»timony  of  conscience  in  favour  of 
honesty,  all  the  subtile  reasoning  of  the 
knave  against  it  ought  to  be  rejected  with- 
out examination,  as  fallacious  and  sophist- 
ical, because  it  concludes  against  a self  evi- 
dent  principle  ; just  as  we  reject  the  subtile 
reining  of  the  metaphysician  against  the 
evidence  of  sense. 

If,  therefore,  the  refuctanre^  the  nuiipa~ 
My,  the  reheifion  nf  the  heart  .igainst  injust- 
ice, which  Mr  Hume  sets  against  the  rea- 
Mning  of  the  knave,  include  in  their  mean- 
ing a natural  intuitive  judgment  of  con- 
science, that  injustice  is  base  and  unworthy, 
the  reasoning  of  the  knave  is  convincingly 
answered  ; but  the  principle.  That  jutti  e 
u on  artificial  virtue,  approv^  flely  firr  ita 
utility^  is  given  up.  [419] 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  antipathy,  re- 
luctance, and  rebellion  of  heart,  imply  no 
judgment,  but  barely  an  uneasy  feeling,  and 
that  not  natural,  but  acquired  and  artiticial, 
the  answer  is  indeed  very  agreeable  to  the 
priac’.ples  of  the  “ Enquiry,**  but  has  no 


force  to  convince  the  knave,  or  any  other 
man. 

The  knave  is  here  supposed  by  Mr  Hume 
to  have  no  such  feelings,  and  therefore  the 
answer  does  not  touch  his  ease  in  the  least, 
but  leaves  him  in  (he  full  possession  of  his 
reasoning.  And  mg^nuoua  naturea,  who 
have  these  feelings,  are  left  to  deliberate 
whether  they  will  yield  to  acquired  and 
artificial  feelings,  in  opposition  to  rules  of 
conduct,  which,  to  their  best  judgment, 
appear  wise  and  prudent. 

The  aecotui  thing  I proposed  to  shew  was, 
That,  as  soon  as  men  have  any  ratioiuii 
conception  of  a favour  and  of  an  injury, 
they  must  have  the  conceptiou  of  justice, 
an«l  perceive  its  obligation. 

The  power  with  which  the  Author  of 
nature  hath  endowed  us,  may  be  employed 
either  to  do  goo<l  to  our  fellow-men,  or  to 
hurt  them.  When  we  employ  our  power 
to  promote  the  grxsl  and  happiness  of  others, 
this  is  a l>enefit  or  favour ; when  we  employ 
it  to  hurt  them,  it  is  an  injury.  Justice 
fills  up  the  middle  between  ^ese  two.  It 
I is  such  a conduct  as  does  no  injury  to 
others ; but  it  does  not  imply  the  doing 
them  any  favour.  [420] 

The  notions  of  a favour  and  of  aninyttry, 
appear  as  early  in  the  mind  of  man  as  any 
rational  notion  whatever.  They  are  dis- 
covered, not  by  language  only,  but  by  cer- 
I tain  afiections  of  mind,  of  which  they  ars 
the  natural  objects-  A favour  naturally 
produces  gratitude.  An  injury  done  to  our- 
selves prepuces  resentment ; and  even  when 
done  to  another,  it  produces  indignation. 

1 take  it  for  grante<l  that  gratitude  and 
resentment  arc  no  less  natural  to  the  human 
mind  than  hunger  and  thirst ; and  that 
those  affections  are  no  less  naturally  ex- 
cited by  their  proper  objects  and  occaaions 
than  ^ese  appetites. 

' It  is  no  less  evident,  that  the  proper  and 
fonnal  object  of  gratitude  is  a person  who 
has  done  us  a favour  ; that  of  resentment, 
a |>erson  who  baa  done  us  an  injury. 

Before  the  use  of  reason,  the  distinction 
I between  a favour  and  an  agreeable  office  is 
not  perceived.  Every  action  of  another 
person  which  gives  present  pleasure  pro- 
duces love  and  good  will  towards  the  agent. 

' Every  action  that  gives  pain  or  uneasiness 
produces  resentment.  This  is  common  t^> 
man  before  the  use  of  reason,  and  to  the 
more  sagacious  brutes ; and  it  shews  no 
conception  of  justice  in  either. 

But,  as  we  grow  up  to  the  use  of  reason, 
the  notion,  both  of  a favour  and  of  an  in- 
jury,  grows  more  distinct  and  belter  dc- 
fin^.  It  is  not  enough  that  a good  office 
be  done;  it  must  be  done  from  good  will, 
and  with  a good  intentinn,  otherwise  it  is 
DO  favour,  nor  does  it  produce  gratitude. 

1 have  heard  of  a physician  who  gave 
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spiders  in  a medicine  to  a dropsical  patient, 
with  an  intention  to  poison  him,  and  that 
this  medicine  cured  the  patient,  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  the  physician*  Surely 
no  gratitude,  but  resentment,  was  due  by 
the  patient,  when  he  knew  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  It  is  evident  to  every  man,  that 
a benefit  arising  from  the  action  of  another, 
either  without  or  against  his  intention,  is 
not  a motive  to  gratitude ; that  is,  is  no 
favour  [421] 

Another  thing  implied  in  the  nature  of  a 
favour  is,  that  it  be  not  due.  A man  may 
save  my  credit  by  paying  what  he  owes  me. 
In  this  case,  what  he  does  tends  to  my 
benefit,  and  perhaps  is  done  with  that  in- 
tention ; but  it  is  not  a favour — it  is  no  more 
than  he  was  bound  to  do. 

If  a servant  do  his  work  and  receive  his 
wages,  there  is  no  favour  done  on  either 
part,  nor  any  object  of  gratitude  ; because, 
though  each  party  has  l^nefited  the  other, 
yet  neither  has  done  more  than  he  was 
bound  to  do. 

What  1 infer  from  this  is,  That  the  con- 
ception of  a favour  in  every  man  come  to 
years  of  understanding,  implies  the  concep- 
tion of  things  not  due,  and  consequently  the 
conception  of  things  that  are  due. 

A negative  cannot  be  conceived  by  one 
wbo  has  no  conception  of  the  correspondent 
pomtive.  Not  to  be  due  is  the  negative  of 
being  due ; and  he  who  conceives  one  of 
them  most  conceive  both.  The  conception 
of  things  due  and  not  due  must  therefore  be 
found  in  every  mind  which  has  any  rational 
conception  of  a favour,  or  any  rational  senti- 
ment of  gratitude. 

If  we  consider,  on  the  other  band,  what 
ao  injury  is  which  is  the  object  of  the  na- 
tural passion  of  resentment,  every  man, 
capable  of  reBection,  perceives,  that  an  in- 
jury implies  mure  than  being  hurt.  If  I 
be  hurt  by  a stone  falling  out  of  the  wall, 
or  by  a fl^h  of  lightning,  or  by  a convul- 
aive  and  involuntary  motion  of  another 
man's  arm,  no  injury  is  doue,  no  resent- 
ment raised  in  a man  that  has  reason.  In 
this,  as  in  all  moral  actions,  there  must  be 
the  will  and  intention  of  the  agent  to  do  the 
hurt.  [422] 

Nor  IB  this  sufficient  to  constitute  an  in- 
jury. The  man  who  breaks  my  fences,  or 
treads  down  my  com,  when  he  cannot 
otherwise  preserve  himself  from  destruc- 
tion, who  has  DO  injurious  intention,  and  is 
willing  to  indemnify  roe  for  the  hurt  which 
necessity,  and  not  ill  will,  led  him  to  do,  is 
not  injurious,  nor  is  an  object  of  resentment. 

The  executioner  who  does  his  duty  in 
cutting  off  tbe  head  of  a condemned  crim- 
inal, ia  not  an  object  of  resentment.  He 
(hies  nothing  unjust,  and  therefore  nothing 
injurious. 

From  this  it  is  evident,  that  an  u\jury. 


the  object  of  the  natural  passion  of  resent 
ment,  implies  in  it  the  notion  of  injustice. 
And  it  is  no  less  evident  that  no  man  can 
have  a notion  of  injustice  without  having 
the  notion  of  justice. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  fuiid  upon  this 
point,  a favour,  an  act  of  justice,  and  an 
injuiy,  are  so  related  to  one  another  that 
he  who  conceives  one  roust  conceive  the 
other  two.  They  lie,  as  it  were,  in  one 
line,  and  resemble  the  relations  of  greater, 
less,  and  equal.  If  one  understands  whatis 
meant  by  one  line  being  greater  or  less  than 
another,  he  can  be  at  no  loss  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  its  being  equal  to  the 
other ; for,  if  it  be  neither  greater  nor  leas, 
it  must  be  equal. 

In  like  manner,  of  those  actions  by  which 
we  profit  or  hurt  other  men,  a favour  is 
more  tluui  justice,  an  injury  is  less ; and 
that  which  is  neither  a favour  nor  an  in* 
Jury  is  a just  action. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  men  come  to  havo 
any  proper  notion  of  a favour  and  of  an  in- 
jury ; as  soon  as  they  have  any  rational 
exercise  of  g^titude  and  of  resentment — so 
soon  they  must  have  the  conception  of  just- 
ice and  of  injustice;  and,  if  gratitude  and 
resentment  ^ natural  to  man,  which  Mr 
Hume  allows,  tbe  notion  of  justice  must  bo 
DO  less  natural.  [423J 

The  notion  of  justice  carries  inseparably 
along  with  it  a perception  of  its  m(»ral  obli- 
gation. For,  to  say  that  such  an  action  is 
an  act  of  justice,  that  it  is  due,  that  it  ought 
to  be  done,  that  we  are  under  a moral  obli- 
gation to  do  it,  are  only  different  ways  of 
expressing  the  same  thing.  It  is  true,  that 
we  perceive  no  high  degree  of  moral  w’orth 
in  a merely  just  action,  when  it  ia  not  o|^ 
posed  by  interest  or  passion  ; but  we  per- 
ceive a high  degree  of  turpitude  and  demerit 
in  unjust  actions,  or  in  the  omission  of  what 
justice  requires. 

Indeed,  if  there  were  no  other  argument 
to  prove  that  the  obligation  of  justice  ia 
not  solely  derived  from  its  utility  to  procure 
what  is  agreeable  either  to  ourselves  or  to 
society,  this  would  be  sufficient,  that  the 
very  conception  of  justice  implies  its  obli- 
gation. The  morality  of  justice  is  included 
in  Ute  very  idea  of  it : nor  is  it  possible  that 
the  couception  of  justice  can  enter  into  the 
human  mind,  without  carrying  along  with 
it  the  conception  of  duty  and  moral  obliga- 
tion. Its  obligation,  therefore,  is  insejiar- 
able  from  its  nature,  and  is  not  derived 
solely  from  its  utility,  eitlier  to  ourselves  or 
to  society. 

We  may  farther  observe,  that,  as  in  all 
moral  estimation,  every  ai^ion  takes  its 
denomination  from  the  motive  that  pro- 
duces it ; so  no  action  can  properly  be  de- 
nominated an  act  of  justice,  unless  it  be 
done  from  a regard  to  justice.  [424] 
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If  ft  Riftii  pa^  bifl  debt,  only  that  be  may 
not  be  cast  into  priaon,  he  is  not  a just  man, 
because  prudence,  and  not  justice,  is  his 
motive.  And  if  a man,  from  benevolence 
and  charity,  gives  to  another  what  is  really 
due  to  him,  but  what  he  believes  not  to  be 
due,  this  is  not  an  act  of  justice  in  him,  but 
of  charity  or  benevolence,  because  it  is  not 
done  from  a motive  of  justice.  These  are 
self.<evident  truths ; nor  is  it  leas  evident, 
that  what  a man  does,  merely  to  procure 
something  agreeable,  either  to  himself  or 
to  others,  is  not  an  act  of  justice,  nor  has 
the  merit  of  justice. 

Good  music  and  good  cookery  have  the 
merit  of  utUity,  in  procuring  what  is  agree> 
able  both  to  ourselves  and  to  society ; but 
they  never  obtained  among  mankind  the 
denomination  of  moral  virtues.  Indeed,  if 
this  suthor*s  system  be  well  founded,  great 
injustice  has  b^n  done  them  on  that  ac- 
count. 

I shall  now  make  some  obaenrations  npon 
the  reasoning  of  this  author,  in  proof  of  his 
favourite  principle.  That  justice  is  not  a 
natural  but  an  artificial  virtue  ; or,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  **  Enquiry,'*  Tliat  public 
utility  is  the  sole  origin  of  justice,  and  that 
reflections  on  the  benefleial  consequences  of 
this  virtue,  are  the  sole  foundation  of  its 
merit. 

1.  It  roust  be  acknowledged  that  this 
principle  has  a neceosary  connection  with 
his  system  concerning  the  foundation  of  all 
Virtue;  and,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  bath  taken  so  much  pains  to  support  it ; 
for  the  whole  system  must  stand  or  ^1  with 
it. 

If  the  dulc4  and  the  vtile — that  is,  plea- 
sure, and  what  is  useful  to  procure  pleasure 
_be  the  whole  merit  of  virtue,  justice  can 
have  DO  merit  beyond  its  utility  to  procure 
ple.\Bure.  If,  Oil  the  other  hand,  an  intrin- 
sic worth  in  justice,  and  demerit  in  injust- 
ice, be  discerned  by  every  man  that  Mth 
a conscience  ; if  there  be  a natural  principle 
in  the  constitution  of  roan  b^  which  justice 
is  approved,  and  injustice  disapprove  and 
condemned — then  the  whole  of  this  laboured 
system  must  fall  to  the  ground.  [425] 

2.  We  may  observe,  That,  os  justice  is 
directly  oppo^d  to  injury,  and  as  there  arc 
various  ways  in  which  a man  may  be  in- 
jured, so  there  must  be  various  branches  of 
justice  opposed  to  the  different  kinds  of 
injury. 

A man  may  be  injured,  yfrsl,  in  his  per- 
son, by  wounding,  maiming,  or  killing  him  ; 
t^eondJffy  in  his  family,  by  robbing  him  of 
his  children,  or  any  way  injuring  those  he 
is  bound  to  protect;  thirdly^  in  bis  liberty, 
by  confinement ; /osWA/y,  in  his  reputation  ; 
fifthly^  in  his  giXKls,  or  property  ; and, 
in  the  violation  of  contracts  or  en- 
gagements made  with  him.  Thisenuroera- 
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tion,  whether  complete  or  not,  is  sufficient 
for  the  present  purpose. 

The  different  branches  of  justice,  opposed 
to  these  different  kinds  of  injury,  are  com- 
monly expressed  by  saying,  that  an  innocent 
man  has  a right  to  the  safety  of  his  persoa 
and  family,  a right  to  his  liberty  and  reput- 
ation, a right  to  his  goods,  and  to  fidelity 
to  engagements  made  with  him.  To  say 
that  be  has  a right  to  theee  things,  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  meaning  as  to  say  that 
justice  requires  lliat  he  should  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  them,  or  tliat  it  is  unjust  to  violate 
them  ; for  injustice  is  the  violation  of  right, 
and  justice  is  to  yield  to  every  man  what  is 
his  right. 

These  things  being  understood  as  tlie 
simplest  and  must  common  ways  of  express- 
ing the  various  branches  of  justice,  we  are 
to  consider  how  far  Mr  Hume's  reasoning 
proves  any  or  all  of  them  to  be  artificial,  or 
grounded  solely  upon  public  utility.  The 
last  of  them,  fidelity  to  engagements,  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  and, 
therefore,  1 shall  say  noUiing  of  it  in  this. 
[426] 

The  four  first  named*— to  wit,  the  right  of 
an  innocent  man  to  the  safety  of  his  person 
and  family,  to  his  liberty  and  reputation, 
are,  by  the  writers  on  jurisprudence,  called 
natural  rights  of  man,  bemuse  they  are 
grounded  in  the  nature  of  man  as  a rational 
and  moral  agent,  and  are  by  bis  Creator 
committed  to  his  care  and  keeping.  By 
being  called  natural  or  innate^  they,  are 
distinguished  from  acquired  rights,  which 
suppose  some  previous  set  or  dot'd  of  man 
by  which  they  are  acquired ; whereas  natu- 
ral rights  8up|K)se  nothing  of  this  kind. 

When  a man's  natural  rights  are  violated, 
be  perceives  intuitively,  and  be  feels  that  he 
is  injured.  The  feeling  of  hU  heart  arises 
from  the  judgment  of  his  understanding ; 
for,  if  ho  did  not  believe  that  the  hurt  was 
intended,  and  unjustly  intended,  be  would 
not  have  that  feeling.  lie  perceives  that 
injury  is  done  to  hinihclf,  and  that  he  has  a 
right  to  redress.  The  natural  principle  of 
resentment  is  roused  by  the  view  of  its  pro- 
per object,  and  excites  him  to  defend  his 
ri^ht.  Even  the  injurious  person  is  con- 
scious of  his  doin^  injury  ; he  dreads  a just 
retaliation  ; and,  if  it  be  in  the  {lowcrof  the 
injured  person,  he  expects  it  as  due  and  de- 
served. 

That  these  sentiments  spring  up  in  the 
mind  of  man  as  nsturally  as  his  body  grows 
to  its  proper  stature  ; that  they  are  not  the 
birth  of  instruction,  either  of  parents, 
priests,  philc^phera,  or  politicians,  but  the 
pure  growth  of  nature — cannot,  I think, 
without  effrontery,  he  denied.  We  find 
them  equally  strong  in  the  most  savage  and 
in  the  most  civilized  tribes  of  mankind ; 
and  nothing  can  weaken  them  but  an  invete- 
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rate  habit  of  rapioe  aod  bloo  lehed,  which 
benumbfl  the  coiiacienoe,  and  turns  men  into 
wild  beasts. 

The  public  good  is  very  properly  con- 
sidered by  the  judge  who  punishesa  private 
injury,  but  seldom  enters  into  the  thought 
of  the  injured  person.  In  all  criminal  law, 
the  redrew  due  to  the  private  sufferer  is 
distinguished  from  that  which  is  duo  to  the 
public ; a distinction  which  could  have  no 
foundation,  if  the  demerit  of  injustice  arose 
solely  from  its  hurting  the  public.  And 
every  man  is  conscious  of  a specific  differ- 
ence between  the  resentment  he  feels  for  an 
injury  done  to  himself,  and  hia  indignation 
against  a wrong  done  to  the  public.  [427] 

I think,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that,  of 
the  six  branches  of  justice  we  mentbmed, 
four  are  natural,  in  the  strictest  sense,  being 
founded  upon  the  constitution  of  man,  and 
antecedent  to  all  deeds  and  conventions  nf 
society  ; so  that,  if  there  were  but  two  men 
upon  the  earth,  one  might  be  unjust  and 
injurious,  and  the  other  injured. 

But  does  Mr  Hume  maintain  the  con- 
trary ? 

To  this  question  I answer,  That  his  doc- 
trine seems  to  imply  it;  but  1 hope  be  meant 
it  not 

He  affirms,  in  general,  that  justice  is  not 
a natural  virtue;  that  it  derives  its  origin 
sole!)'  from  public  utility  ; and  that  reflec- 
tions on  the  beneficial  consequences  of  this 
virtue,  are  the  sole  foundation  of  its  merit. 
He  mentions  no  particular  branch  of  just- 
ice as  an  exception  to  this  general  rule ; 
yet  justice,  in  common  language,  and  in  all 
the  writers  on  jurisprudence  I am  acquainted 
with,  comprehends  the  four  branches  above 
mentioned.  His  doctrine,  therefore,  sc- 
cording  to  the  common  construction  of 
words,  extends  to  these  four,  a.s  well  as  to 
the  two  other  branches  of  justice.  j 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  attend  to  his 
long  and  lalioured  proof  of  this  doctrine,  it 
appears  evident  that  he  had  in  his  eye  oiily 
two  particular  branches  of  justice.  Nn 
part  of  his  reasoning  applies  to  the  other 
fimr.  He  seems,  I ^ow  not  why,  to  have 
taken  up  a confined  notion  of  justice,  and 
to  have  restricted  it  to  a regard  to  property 
and  fidelity  in  contracts.  As  to  other 
branches  he  is  silent.  He  nowhere  says, 
that  it  is  not  naturally  criminal  to  rob  an 
innocent  man  of  his  life,  of  Ins  children,  of 
his  liberty,  or  of  his  reputation  ; and  T am 
apt  to  think  hc<ncvcr  meant  it.  [428] 

The  only  philosopher  I know  who  has 
had  the  assurance  to  maintain  this,  is  Mr 
iiohbes,  who  makes  the  state  of  nature  to 
be  a state  of  war,  of  every  man  ogainst 
every  man;  and  of  such  a war  in  which 
every  man  has  a right  to  do  and  to  acquire 
whatever  his  power  can,  by  any  means,  ac- 
oomplish^tliat  is,  a state  wherein  neither 
[_4?7-4‘29] 


right  nor  injury,  justice  nor  injustice,  euu 
poesibly  exist. 

Mr  Hume  mentions  this  system  of 
Hobbes,  but  without  adopting  it,  though  ha 
allowsit  the  authority  of  Cicero  in  its  favour. 

He  says,  in  a note,  **  This  fiction  of  a 
state  of  nature  as  a state  of  war  was  not 
first  started  by  Mr  Hobbes,  as  is  commonly 
imagined.  Plato  endeavours  to  refute  an 
hy|H>thesis  very  like  it,  in  the  2d,  3d.  and 
4th  books,  * De  Reptiblica.'  Cicero,  on 
the  contrary,  supposes  it  certain  and  uni- 
versally acknowlctlged,  in  tlie  following  pas- 
sage,’* &c — Pro  SrxtiOy  § 42. 

The  pas.s4^!e,  which  ho  quoU*s  at  I.irge 
from  one  of  Cicero’s  orationn,  seems  to  me 
to  require  some  straining  to  make  it  tally 
with  the  system  of  Mr  Hobbes.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  Mr  Hume  might  have  added.  That 
Cicero,  in  his  orations,  «like  many  other 
pleaders,  sometimes  says  not  what  he  be- 
lieved, but  what  w*as  fit  to  support  the  cause 
of  his  client.  That  Cicero’s  opinion,  with 
it»gard  to  the  natural  obligation  of  justice, 
was  very  different  from  that  of  Mr  Hobbes, 
and  even  from  Mr  Hume's,  is  very  well 
known.  [429] 

3.  As  Mr  ilume,  therefore,  has  said 
nothing  to  prove  the  four  branches  of  just- 
ice which  relate  to  the  innate  rights  of 
men,  to  be  artificial,  or  to  derive  their  ori- 
gin solely  from  public  utility,  I proceed  to 
the  fifth  branch,  which  requires  us  not  to 
invade  another  man's  pn>perty. 

The  right  of  property  is  not  innate,  but 
acquired.  It  is  not  grounded  upon  the  con- 
stitution ol  man  ; but  upon  his  actions. 
Writers  on  jurisprudence  have  explained 
its  origin  in  a inaiiner  that  may  satisfy  every 
man  of  common  understanding. 

The  earth  is  given  to  men  in  common 
for  the  purposes  of  life,  by  the  bounty  of 
Heaven.  But,  to  divide  it,  and  appropriate 
one  part  of  its  produce  to  one,  Another  part 
to  another,  must  be  the  work  of  men  who 
have  power  and  understanding  given  them, 
by  which  every  man  may  accommodate  hiiiK 
self  without  hurt  to  any  other. 

This  common  right  of  every  man  to  what 
the  earth  produces,  before  it  be  occupied 
and  appropriated  by  others,  was,  by  ancient 
moralists,  very  properly  compared  to  the 
right  which  every  citizen  bad  to  the  public 
theatre,  where  every  man  that  came  might 
occupy  an  empty  seat,  and  thereby  acquire 
a right  to  it  while  the  entertainment  lasted , 
but  no  man  had  a right  to  dispossess  an- 
other. 

The  earth  is  a great  theatre,  furnished  by 
the  Almighty,  with  perfect  wisdom  and 
goodness,  for  the  entertainment  and  employ* 
inent  of  all  mankind.  Hero  every  man  hns 
a right  to  accommodate  himself  as  a speo> 
tator,  and  to  perform  hU  part  as  an  actor, 
but  without  hurt  to  others. 
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He  who  does  so  is  a just  man,  and  thereby 
entitled  to  some  degree  of  moral  approba- 
tion ; and  he  who  not  only  does  no  hurt, 
but  employs  hU  power  to  do  g«x>d,  is  a good 
man,  and  is  thereby  entitled  to  a higher  de 
^ree  of  moral  approbation.  But  he  who 
jostles  and  molests  bis  neighl)our,  who  de- 
rives him  of  any  accomiiiodation  which 
U industry  has  provided  without  hurt  to 
others,  is  unjust,  and  a proper  object  of 
resentment  [4301 

It  is  true,  therefore,  that  property  has  a 
beginning  from  the  actions  of  men,  occupy* 
ing,  and,  perhaps,  improving  by  their  in- 
dustry, what  was  common  by  nature.  It  is 
true,  also,  that,  before  property  exists,  that 
branch  of  justice  and  injustice  which  re- 
gards property  cannot  exist.  But  it  is  also 
true,  that,  where  there  are  men,  there  will 
very  soon  be  property  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, and,  consequently,  there  will  be  that 
branch  of  justice  which  attends  property  as 
its  guardian. 

There  are  two  kin  ft  of  property  which  we 
nu^  distinguish. 

The  Jirtt  is  whnt  mutt  pretently  he  con~ 
turned  to  tutfain  i/e  ; the  tec<md^  which  is 
more  permanent,  is,  what  may  be  laid  up 
and  ttored  for  the  tupply  of future  wantt 

Some  of  the  gifts  of  nature  must  be  used 
and  consumed  by  individuals  for  the  daily 
support  of  life ; but  they  cannot  be  used 
till  they  be  occupied  and  appropriated.  If 
another  person  may,  without  injustice,  rob 
me  of  what  I have  innocently  occupied  for 
present  subsistence,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence must  be,  that  he  may,  wi^out  in- 
justice, take  away  niy  life. 

A right  to  life  implies  a right  to  the  neces- 
sary means  of  life.  And  that  justice  which 
forbids  the  taking  aw'ay  the  life  of  an  inno- 
cent man,  forbids  no  less  the  taking  from 
him  the  necessary  means  of  life.  He  has 
the  same  right  to  defend  the  one  as  the 
other ; and  nature  inspires  him  with  the 
same  just  reeeiitment  of  the  CM  injury  as 
of  the  other.  [1311 

The  natural  right  of  liberty  implies  a 
right  to  such  innocent  labour  as  a man 
chooses,  and  to  the  fruit  of  that  labour.  To 
hinder  another  man's  innocent  labour,  or  to 
deprive  him  of  the  fruit  of  it,  is  an  injust- 
ice of  the  same  kind,  and  has  the  same 
effect,  as  to  put  him  in  fetters  or  in  prison, 
and  is  equally  a just  object  of  resentment 

Thus  it  appears,  that  some  Idud,  or  some 
degree,  of  property  roust  exist  wherever 
men  exist,  and  that  the  right  to  such  pro- 
perty is  the  necessary  consequenoe  of  the 
natural  right  of  men  to  life  and  liberty. 

It  has  l^en  further  observed,  that  God 
has  made  man  a sagacious  and  provident 
animal,  UhI  by  his  coustiiution  not  only  to 
occupy  and  use  wlmt  nature  bos  provide*} 
tor  the  supply  of  his  present  wants  and 


necessities,  but  to  foresee  future  wants,  and 
to  provide  for  them ; and  that  uot  only  fur 
himself,  but  for  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
connections. 

He  therefore  acts  in  perfect  conformity 
to  his  nature,  when  he  stores,  of  the  fruit 
of  his  labour,  what  may  afterwards  be  use- 
ful to  himself  or  to  others  ; when  he  invents 
and  fabricates  utensils  or  machines  by  which 
his  lalK>ur  may  be  facilitated,  and  its  pro- 
duce increased;  and  when,  by  exclianging 
with  his  fellow-men  commodities  or  labour, 
he  accommodates  both  himself  and  them. 
These  are  the  natural  and  innocent  exer- 
tions of  tliat  understanding  wherewith  his 
Maker  has  endowed  him.  He  has  tlierc- 
forc  a right  to  exercise  them,  and  to  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  them.  Every  mao  who  impedes 
him  in  making  such  exertions,  or  deprives 
him  of  tlte  fruit  of  them,  is  injurious  and 
unjust,  and  an  object  of  just  resentment. 

Many  brute-animals  are  led  by  instinct 
to  provide  for  futurity,  and  to  defend  their 
store,  and  their  store-house,  against  all  in- 
vad-'rs.  There  seems  to  be  in  man,  before 
the  use  of  reason,  an  instinct  of  the  same 
kind.  When  reason  and  conscience  grow 
up,  they  approve  and  justify  this  provident 
care,  and  condemn,  as  unjust,  every  inva- 
sion of  others,  that  may  frustrate  it.  [432] 

Two  instances  of  this  provident  sagacity 
seem  to  be  peculiar  to  man : I mean  the 
invention  of  utensils  and  machines  for  facili- 
tating labour,  and  the  making  exchanges 
with  his  fcllow'-men  for  mutual  beneht.  No 
tribe  of  men  has  been  found  so  rude  as  not 
to  practise  these  things  in  some  degree. 
And  I know  no  tribe  of  brutes  that  was  ever 
observed  to  practise  them.  They  neither 
invent  nor  use  utensils  or  machines,  nor  do 
they  traffic  by  exchanges. 

From  these  observations,  1 tliink  it  ovi. 
dent  that  man,  even  in  the  state  of  nature, 
by  his  powers  of  body  and  mind,  may  ac- 
quire permanent  property,  or  what  we  call 
richetj  by  which  his  owu  and  his  family's 
wants  are  more  liberally  supplied,  and  his 
power  eular);e<l  to  requite  his  benefactors, 
to  relieve  objects  of  compassion,  to  make 
friends,  and  to  defend  his  property  against 
unjust  invaders.  And  we  know  from  history, 
that  men,  w*bo  had  no  superior  on  eartli, 
no  connection  with  any  public  beyond  their 
own  family,  have  acquired  property,  and 
had  distinct  notions  of  that  justice  and  in- 
justice of  which  it  is  the  object. 

Every  man,  as  a reasonable  creature,  has 
a right  to  gratify  his  natural  and  innocent 
desires,  without  hurt  to  others.  No  desire 
is  more  natural,  or  mure  reasonable,  than 
that  of  supplying  his  wants.  When  this  is 
done  without  hurt  to  any  man,  to  hinder  or 
frustrate  his  innocent  labour,  is  aff  unjust 
violation  of  bis  natural  liberty.  Private 
utility  leads  a man  to  desire  property,  and 
[430-432 J 
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to  labour  for  it ; and  Ins  right  to  it  is  only 
a right  to  labour  for  his  own  benefit.  [433] 

That  public  utility  is  the  sole  origin,  even 
of  that  branch  of  justice  which  regards  pro* 
perty,  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that,  when 
men  coufederate  and  coustitute  a public, 
under  laws  and  government,  the  right  of 
each  individual  to  his  property  is,  by  that 
confederation,  abridged  and  limiteii  In  the 
state  of  nature  every  man's  property  was 
solely  at  his  own  disposal,  bei^use  he  had 
no  superior.  In  civil  society  it  must  be 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  society.  He  gives 
up  to  the  public  part  of  that  right  which  he 
had  in  the  state  of  nature,  as  the  price  of 
that  protection  and  security  which  be  re* 
ceives  from  civil  society*  In  the  state  of 
nature,  he  was  sole  judge  in  his  own  cause, 
and  had  right  to  defend  his  property,  his 
liberty,  and  life,  as  far  as  his  power  reached. 
In  the  state  of  civil  society,  he  must  sub- 
mit to  the  judgment  of  the  society,  and  ac- 
quiesce in  its  sentence,  though  he  should 
conceive  it  to  be  unjust 

What  was  said  above,  of  the  natural  right 
every  man  has  to  acquire  permanent  pro- 
perty, and  to  dispose  of  it,  must  be  under- 
stood with  this  condition,  That  no  other 
mau  be  thereby  deprived  of  the  necessary 
means  of  life.  Tiie  right  of  an  uinoceiit 
man  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  is,  in  its 
nature,  superior  to  that  wliicli  the  rich  man 
has  to  bis  riches,  even  though  they  be 
honestly  acquired.  The  use  of  riches,  or 
permanent  property,  U to  supply  future  and 
casual  wants,  which  ought  to  yield  to  pre- 
sent and  certain  necessity. 

As,  in  a family,  justice  requires  that  the 
children  who  are  unable  to  labour,  and 
those  who,  by  sickness,  are  disabled,  should 
have  their  necessities  supplied  out  of  the 
common  stock,  so,  in  tlie  great  family  of 
God,  of  which  all  mankind  are  the  children, 
justice,  1 think,  os  well  as  charity,  requires, 
that  the  necessities  of  tliose  who,  by  the 
providence  of  God,  are  disabled  from  sup- 
plying themselves,  should  be  supplied  from 
what  might  otherwise  be  stored  fur  future 
wants*  [434] 

From  this  it  appears.  That  the  right  of 
acquiring  and  that  of  dinposing  of  property, 
may  be  subject  to  limitations  and  restric- 
tions, even  m the  state  of  nature,  and  much 
more  in  the  state  of  civil  society,  in  which 
the  public  has  what  writers  in  jurisprudence 
call  an  eminent  d4tminiou  over  the  property, 
as  well  as  over  the  lives  of  the  subjects,  as 
far  as  the  public  goisl  requires. 

If  these  principles  be  well  founded,  Mr 
Hume's  arguments  to  prove  that  justice  is 
an  artificial  virtue,  or  that  its  public*  utility 
is  the  sole  foundation  of  its  merit,  may  be 
easily  answered. 

He  suppoees,  ^rsty  a state  in  which  nature 
luts  bestowed  on  the  human  race,  such 
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abundance  of  external  goods,  that  every  man, 
without  care  or  industry,  finds  himself  pro- 
vided of  whatever  he  can  wish  or  desire.  !(« 
is  evident,  says  he,  that,  in  such  a stau*, 
the  cautious,  jealous  virtue  of  justice  would 
never  once  have  been  dreamed  of. 

It  may  be  observed,  yfrW,  That  this  argu- 
ment applies  only  to  one  of  the  six  branches 
of  justice  before  mentioned.  The  oiher 
five  are  not  in  the  least  afiected  by  it ; and 
the  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  this 
observation  applies  to  almost  all  his  argu- 
ment-s,  so  that  it  needs  not  be  repeated* 

Srcondl^y  All  that  this  argument  proves 
is,  That  a state  of  the  human  race  may  be 
conceived  wherein  no  property  exists,  and 
where,  of  consequence,  there  can  be  no 
exercise  of  that  branch  of  justice  which  re- 
spects property.  But  does  it  follow  from 
this,  that  where  property  exists,  and  must 
exist,  tliat  no  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  it  ? 

He  next  supposes  tliat  the  necessities  of 
the  human  race  continuing  the  same  as  at 
present,  the  mifid  is  so  enlarged  with  friend- 
ship and  generosity,  that  every  man  feels  as 
much  tenderness  and  concern  for  the  interest 
of  every  man,  as  for  his  own.  It  seems 
evident,  he  says,  that  the  use  of  justice 
would  1^  suspended  by  such  an  extensive 
l>eDevolence,  nor  would  the  divisions  and 
barriers  of  property  and  obligation  have  ever 
been  thought  of.  [435] 

I answer,  The  conduct  which  thisextensive 
benevolence  leads  to,  is  either  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  justice,  or  it  is  not-  Firsty  If 
there  be  any  case  where  this  benevolence 
would  lead  us  todn  injustice,  the  use  of  just- 
ice is  net  suspended.  Its  obligation  is  super- 
ior to  that  of  benevolence  ; and,  to  shew  be- 
nevolence to  one,  at  the  expense  of  injustice 
to  another,  is  immoral.  .Veron/Z/y,  Supposing 
no  such  case  could  liappen,  the  use  of  just- 
ice would  not  be  suspended,  because  by  it 
we  must  distinguish  good  offices  to  whi«.h 
we  bad  a right,  from  those  to  which  ho 
had  no  right,  and  which  therefore  require 
a return  uf  gratitude.  Thirdiv,  Suppos- 
ing the  use  of  justice  to  be  suspended  as 
it  must  be  in  every  case  where  it  cannot 
bo  exercised,  Will  it  follow,  that  its  obliga- 
tion is  BU8|>ended,  where  there  is  access  to 
exercise  it  ? 

A third  supposition  is,  the  reverse  of  the 
first.  That  a society  falls  into  extreme  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  : The  question  is 
put,  Whether,  in  such  a case,  an  equal  part- 
ition of  bread,  without  regard  to  private 
property,  though  c-ffocted  by  power,  and 
even  by  violence,  would  be  regarded  as  Cri- 
minal and  injurious  ? And  the  author  con- 
ceives that  this  would  be  a suspeusion  of 
the  strict  laws  of  justice. 

I answer,  That  such  an  equal  partition 
ns  Mr  Hume  mentions,  is  so  far  fr«»m  be- 
ing criminal  or  injurious,  that  justice  re> 
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quire*  it ; and  surely  that  cannot  be  a sq*>  I 
pension  of  the  laws  of  justice  which  is  an  I 
act  of  justice.  All  that  the  strictest  justice 
requires  in  such  a case,  is,  That  the  man 
whose  life  is  preserved  at  the  expense  of 
another,  and  without  his  consent,  should  i 
indemnify  him  when  he  is  able.  His  case  ! 
is  similar  to  that  of  a debtor  who  is  insolv* 
eiit,  without  any  fault  on  his  part  Justice 
requires  that  he  should  be  forborne  till  he  is 
sblo  to  pay.  It  is  stranf^e  that  Mr  Hume 
should  think  that  an  action,  neither  crim- 
inal nor  injurious,  should  be  a suspension 
of  the  laws  of  justice  This  seems  to  me  a 
contradiction  ; for  juntict  and  injurp  are 
contradictory  terms.  (436] 

The  next  ar^'uxncnt  is  thus  expressed 
“ When  any  man,  even  in  political  society, 
renders  himself,  by  crimes,  obnoxious  to 
the  public,  he  is  punished  in  his  goods  and 
person— that  is,  the  ordinary  rules  of  just- 
ice are,  with  regard  to  him, suspended  fora 
moment,  and  it  becomes  equitable  to  inflict 
on  him  what  otherwise  he  could  not  suffer 
without  wrong  or  injury.** 

This  argument,  Uke  the  former,  refutes 
itselil  For  that  an  action  should  be  a sus- 
pension of  the  rules  of  justice,  and  at  the 
same  time  equitable,  seems  to  me  a contra- 
d ctinn.  It  is  possible  that  equity  may  in- 
terfere with  the  letter  of  human  laws,  be- 
cause all  the  cases  that  may  fall  under  them, 
cannot  be  foreseen  ; but  that  equity  should 
interfere  with  justice  is  impossible.  It  is 
strange  that  Mr  Hume  should  think  that 
justice  requires  that  a criminal  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  an  innocent 

Another  argument  is  taken  from  public 
war.  What  is  it,  says  he,  but  a suspension 
of  justice  among  the  warring  parties  ? The 
law's  of  war,  which  then  succeed  to  those 
of  equity  and  justice,  are  rules  calculated 
for  the  advantage  and  utility  of  that  parti- 
cular state  in  wliich  men  are  now  placed. 

I answer,  when  war  is  undertaken  for  self, 
defence,  or  for  reparation  of  intolerable  in- 
juries, justice  authorizes  it  Tlie  laws  of 
war,  which  have  been  described  by  many 
judicious  moralists,  are  all  drawn  from  the 
fountain  of  justice  and  equity;  and  every- 
thing contrary  to  justice,  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  war.  That  justice  which  prescribes 
one  rule  of  conduct  to  a master,  another  to 
a servant ; one  to  a parent,  another  to  a 
child — prescribes  also  one  rule  of  conduct 
towards  a friend,  another  towards  an  enemy. 

I do  not  understand  what  Mr  Hume  means 
by  the  afiraniat;&  and  vtiiUp  of  a state  of 
war,  for  which  he  says  the  laws  of  war  are 
calculated  and  succeed  to  those  of  justice 
and  equity.  I know  no  laws  of  war  that  | 
are  not  calculated  for  justice  and  equity. 

l«371  I 

The  next  argmment  is  this— Went  there  a . 
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species  of  creatures  intermingled  with  men, 
which,  though  rational,  were  possessed  of 
such  inferior  strength,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  that  they  were  incapable  of  all  re- 
sistance, and  could  never,  upon  the  highest 
provocation,  make  us  feel  the  effects  of 
their  resentment;  the  necessary  conse- 
quence, I think,  is,  that  we  should  bound, 
by  Uie  laws  of  humanity,  to  give  gentle 
usage  to  these  creatures,  but  should  not, 
properly  speaking,  lie  under  any  restraint 
of  justice  with  regard  to  them,  nor  could 
they  possess  any  right  or  property,  exclu- 
sive of  such  arbitrary  lords. 

If  Mr  Hume  liad  not  owned  this  senti- 
ment as  a consequence  of  his  Theory  of 
Morals,  I should  have  thought  it  very  un- 
charitable to  impute  it  to  him.  However, 
we  may  judge  of  the  Theory  by  its  avowed 
consequence.  For  there  cannot  be  better 
evidence  that  a theory  of  morals,  or  of  any 
particular  virtue,  is  false,  than  when  it 
subverts  the  practical  rules  of  morals. 
This  defenceless  species  of  rational  crea- 
tures, is  doomed  by  Mr  Hume  to  have  no 
rights.  Why?  Because  they  have  no 
power  to  defend  themselves.  Is  not  this 
to  say — That  right  has  its  origin  from 
power  ; which,  indeed,  was  the  doctrine  of 
Mr  Hobbes.  And  to  illustrate  this  doc- 
trine, Mr  Hume  adds— That,  as  no  incon- 
venience ever  results  from  the  exercise  of 
a power  so  firmly  established  in  nature,  the 
restraints  of  justice  and  property  being 
totally  useless,  could  never  have  place  in 
»o  unequal  a confederacy  ; and,  to  the  same 
purpose,  he  says,  that  the  female  part  of 
our  own  species  owe  the  share  they  have 
in  the  rights  of  society,  to  the  power  which 
their  address  and  their  charms  give  them. 
If  this  be  sound  morals,  Mr  Hume*s  Theory 
of  Justice  may  be  true.  [438] 

We  may  here  observe,  that,  though,  in 
other  phu^  Mr  Hume  founds  the  obliga* 
tion  of  justice  upon  its  utility  to  ourteires 
or  to  oihersy  it  is  here  founded  solely  upon 
utility  to  ottrteivrs.  For  surely  to  be  treated 
with  justice  would  be  highly  useful  to  the 
defenceless  species  be  here  supposes  to  ex- 
ist. But,  as  no  inconvenience  to  ourselves 
can  ever  result  from  our  treatment  of 
them,  he  concludes,  that  justice  would  be 
useless,  and  therefore  can  have  no  place. 
Mr  Hobbes  could  have  said  no  more. 

He  supposes,  in  the  Inst  place,  a state 
of  human  nature  wherein  all  society  and 
iutercourso  is  cot  off  between  roan  and 
man.  It  is  evident,  he  says,  that  so  so- 
litary a being  would  ^ as  much  incapable 
of  justice  as  of  social  discourse  and  conTera- 
ation 

And  would  not  so  solitary  a being  be  aa 
incapable  of  friendship,  generosity,  and  com- 
passion, as  of  justice  ? If  this  arguroeiiC 
prove  justice  to  be  an  artificial  virtue,  it 
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willf  with  dqoAl  for«e,  prove  every  soeiel 
virtue  to  be  artificial. 

Theee  are  the  arraments  which  Mr  Home 
has  advanced  in  nis  Enquiry/*  in  the 
first  part  of  a tong  section  upon  justice. 

In  the  §econd  part,  the  arguments  are 
not  so  clearly  distinguished,  nor  can  they 
be  easily  collected.  I shall  offer  some  re- 
marks upon  what  seems  most  specious  in 
this  second  part. 

He  begins  with  observing — That,  if 
we  examine  the  particular  laws  by  which 
justice  is  directed  and  property  determined, 
tliey  present  us  with  ^e  same  conclusion. 
The  good  of  mankind  is  the  only  object  of 
all  those  laws  and  regulations.**  [439] 

It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  where  the  stress 
of  this  argument  lies.  The  good  of  men- 
kind  t«  the  object  of  all  the  lawi  and  regular 
tione  by  which  juttiee  is  directed  and  prn~ 
petty  determined  ; thereforey  juetice  u not  a 
natural  vi  tuCy  but  ha$  ite  origin  ndclyftom 
public  utility,  and  iit  heneficinl  coneequencee 
are  the  tole  foundation  of  it*  merit. 

Some  step  seems  to  be  wanting  to  connect 
the  antecedent  proposition  with  the  conclu- 
sion, which,  I think,  must  be  one  or  other 
of  these  two  propositions->first,  All  the 
rules  of  justice  tend  to  public  nlihty  { or, 
secondly.  Public  utility  u the  only  etanilard 
of  jnsticey  from  which  alone  all  its  rules 
musl  be  deduced. 

If  the  argument  be,  That  justice  must 
have  its  origin  solely  from  public  utility, 
because  all  its  rules  tend  to  public  utility,  1 
cannot  admit  the  consequence ; nor  can  Mr 
Ilume  admit  it  without  overturning  his  own 
system  ; for  the  rules  of  benevolence  and 
humanity  do  all  tend  to  the  public  utility  ; 
and  vet,  in  his  system,  they  have  another 
foundation  in  human  nature;  so  likewise 
may  the  rules  of  justice. 

1 am  apt  to  think,  therefore,  tliat  the 
argument  is  to  be  taken  in  the  last  sense, 
That  public  utility  is  the  only  standard  of 
justice,  from  which  all  its  rules  must  be 
deduct  ; and  therefore  j ustiee  has  its  origin 
solely  from  public  utility. 

This  seems  to  be  Mr  Hume*s  meaning, 
because,  in  what  follows,  he  observes,  That, 
in  order  to  establish  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  property,  we  must  be  acquaint^  with 
the  nature  and  situation  of  man  ; must  re- 
ject appearances  which  may  be  false  though 
specious;  and  must  search  for  those  rules 
which  are,  on  the  whole,  most  useful  and 
beneficial ; and  endeavours  to  shew,  that  the 
established  rules  which  regard  property  are 
more  for  the  public  good  than  the  evstotu, 
either  of  those  religious  fanatics  of  the  last 
age  who  held  that  saints  only  should  in- 
herit the  earth,  or  of  those  political  fanatics 
who  claimed  an  equal  division  of  property. 

We  see  here,  as  before,  that,  though  Mr 
Hume's  conclusion  respects  justice  in  gene- 
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ral,  his  argnment  is  confined  to  one  branch  ' 
of  justice — to  wit,  the  right  of  property ; and 
it  is  well  known  that,  to  conclude  from  a 
part  to  the  whole  is  not  good  reasoning.  [440] 

Besides,  the  proposition  from  which  his 
conclusion  is  drawn  cannot  be  granted, 
either  with  regard  to  property,  or  with  re- 
^rd  to  the  other  branches  of  justice. 

We  endeavoured  before  to  shew  that 
property,  though  not  an  innate  but  an  ac- 
quired right,  may  be  acquired  in  the  state 
of  nature,  and  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ; and  that  this  right  has  not  its  origin 
from  human  taws,  made  for  the  public 
good,  though,  when  men  enter  into  political 
society,  it  may  and  ought  to  be  regulated 
by  those  laws. 

If  there  were  but  two  men  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  of  ripe  faculties,  each  might 
have  hisowti  property,  and  might  know  his 
right  to  defend  it,  and  his  obligation  not  to 
invade  the  property  of  the  other.  He  would 
tuive  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  reasoning 
from  public  good,  in  order  to  know  when  he 
was  injured,  either  in  bis  property  or  in  any 
of  his  natural  rights,  or  to  know  what  rules 
of  justice  he  ought  to  observe  towards  his 
neighbour. 

The  simple  rule,  of  not  doing  to  his  neigh- 
bour what  he  would  think  wrong  to  be  done 
to  himself,  would  lead  him  to  the  knowledge 
of  every  branch  of  justice,  without  the  con- 
sideration of  public  good,  or  of  laws  and 
statutes  made  to  promote  it.  [441] 

It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  public  utility 
is  the  only  standard  of  justice,  and  that  the 
rules  of  justice  can  be  deduced  only  from 
their  public  utility. 

Aristides,  and  the  people  of  Athens,  had 
surely  another  notion  of  justice,  when  he 
pronounced  the  counsel  of  Theroistocles, 
which  was  communicated  to  him  only,  to 
be  highly  useful,  but  unjust ; and  the  as- 
sembly, upon  this  authority,  rejected  Ibe 
proposal  unheard.*  These  honest  citizens, 
though  subject  to  no  laws  but  of  their  own 
making,  Car  from  making  utility  the  stand- 
ard of  justice,  made  justice  to  be  the  stand- 
ard of  ntUity. 

“ iVhat  if  a man's  property  9 Anything  \ 
which  it  is  lawful  for  him,  and  for  him  alone, 
to  use.  But  what  rule  have  we  by  trhiek 
we  can  distinguish  these  objects  $ Here  we 
must  have  recourse  to  statutes,  customs, 
precedenta.  analogies,  dec.** 

Does  not  this  imply  that,  in  the  state  of 
nature,  there  can  be  no  distinction  of  pro- 
perty ? If  so,  Mr  Hume’s  state  of  nature 
is  the  same  with  that  of  Mr  Hobbes. 

It  is  true  that,  when  men  become  mem- 
bers of  a political  society,  they  subject  tlieir 

• Had  they  beard  It,  there  would  not  probably 
hare  been  found  the  aanic  uoanlmlty.  The  rricction 
ofa  eaeue  ahatraction  la  rerydiflkrent  from  that  of 
a aiiecinc  rraliiy.— H. 
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property,  M well  as  themBelvee,  to  the  laws, 
and  must  either  acquiesce  in  what  the  laws 
determine,  or  leave  the  society.  But  just* 
ice,  and  even  that  particular  branch  of  it 
which  our  author  always  aujipost^s  to  be  the 
whole,  is  antecedent  to  p>>ltiical  societies 
atid  to  their  laws  ; aitd  the  intention  of  these 
Liws  is,  to  be  the  guardians  of  justice,  and 
to  nnlress  injuries. 

As  all  the  works  of  men  are  imperfect, 
human  laws  may  be  unjust ; which  could 
never  be,  if  justice  had  its  origin  from  law, 
asthe  author  seems  here  to  insinuate.  [ 142] 

Justice  requires  that  a member  of  a 
state  should  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  state, 
when  they  require  nothing  unjust  or  im- 
pious. There  may,  thcreh»re,  be  statutory 
rights  and  statutory  crimes.  A statute 
luay  create  a right  which  did  nut  bi'furc  exist, 
or  make  that  to  be  criminal  which  was  not 
so  before.  But  tliis  could  never  be,  if 
there  were  not  an  antecedent  obligation 
upon  the  subjects  to  obey  tlie  statutes.  In 
like  manner,  the  command  of  a master  may 
make  that  to  be  the  servant's  duty  which, 
Itefore,  was  not  his  duty,  nnd  the  servant 
may  be  chargeable  with  injustice  if  he  dis- 
nl>eys,  because  he  was  under  an  antecedent 
obligation  to  obey  his  master  in  lawful 
things. 

We  grant,  therefore,  that  particular  laws 
may  direct  justice  and  determine  property, 
and  sometimes  even  upon  very  slight  rea- 
sons and  analogies,  or  even  for  no  other 
reason  but  that  it  is  better  that  such  a point 
should  be  determined  by  law  than  tliat  it 
should  Ire  left  s dubious  subject  of  conten- 
tion. But  this,  far  from  presenting  us  with 
the  conclusion  which  the  author  would 
establish,  presents  us  with  a contrary  con- 
clusion. For  all  these  particular  laws  and 
statutes  derive  their  whole  obligation  and 
force  from  a general  rule  of  justice  antece- 
dent to  them— to  wit,  That  subjects  ought 
to  obey  the  laws  of  their  country. 

The  author  compares  the  rules  of  justice 
witli  the  moat  frivolous  superstitions,  and 
can  find  no  foundation  for  moral  sentiment 
in  the  one  more  than  in  the  other,  except- 
ine  that  justice  is  requisite  to  the  well-being 
and  existence  of  society. 

It  is  very  true  that,  if  we  examine  miiir 
and  thinr  by  the  senses  of  sme/f,  or 

touchy  or  scrutinize  them  by  the  sciences  of 
medicifiry  chemistrif.  or /Aytt'  i,  we  perceive 
no  difference.  But  the  reaiwn  is,  that  none 
of  these  senses  or  sciences  arc  the  judges 
of  right  or  wrong,  or  can  give  any  conception 
of  them  any  more  than  the  ear  of  colour,  or 
the  eye  of  sound.  Every  man  of  common 
understanding,  and  every  savage,  when  he 
applies  his  moral  faculty  to  those  objects, 
perceives  a difference  as  clearly  as  he  per- 
ceives day-light  When  that  sense  or  fa- 
culty is  not  Consulted,  iu  vain  do  wc  con-  j 
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suit  every  other,  in  a question  of  right  and 
wrong  [443] 

To  perceive  that  justice  tends  to  the  good 
of  mankind,  would  lay  no  moral  obligation 
upon  us  to  be  just,  unless  we  be  conscious 
of  a mural  obligatiou  to  do  what  lends  to 
the  good  of  mankind.  If  sucli  a moral  obli- 
gation be  admitted,  why  may  we  not  admit  a 
stronger  obligation  to  do  injury  to  no  man  ? 
The  last  obligation  is  as  easily  conceived  as 
the  first,  and  there  is  as  cU-ar  evidence  of 
its  existence  in  human  nature. 

The  last  argument  is  a dilemma,  and  is 
thus  express^: — **The  dilemma  seems 
obvious.  As  justice  evidently  tends  to  pro- 
mote public  utility,  and  to  sup{K)rt  civil 
society,  the  sentiment  of  justice  is  either 
deriv^  from  our  reflecting  ou  that  tend- 
ency, or,  like  hunger,  thirst,  and  other  ap- 
petites. resentment,  love  of  life,  attachment 
to  offspring,  and  other  passions,  arises  from 
a simple  original  instinct  in  the  human 
breast,  which  nature  has  iinplanled  for  like 
salutary  purposes.  If  the  latter  be  the  case, 
it  follows,  That  property,  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  justice,  is  also  distinguished  by  a 
bitnple  original  instinct,  and  is  not  ascer- 
tained by  any  argumetit  or  reflection.  But 
who  is  there  that  ever  heard  of  such  an 
instinct,*’  Ac. 

I doubt  not  but  3fr  Hume  h;>s  heard  of 
a principle  called  amfrirncr,  w hich  nature 
has  implanted  in  the  human  breast. 
Whether  he  will  call  it  a simple  original 
instinct  I know  not,  as  he  gives  that  name 
to  all  our  appetites,  and  to  all  our  passions. 
From  this  principle,  I think,  we  derive  the 
sentiment  of  justice.  [444] 

As  the  eye  not  only  gives  us  the  concep- 
tion of  colours,  but  makes  us  perceive  one 
bo<iy  to  have  one  colour,  and  another  body 
another ; and  as  our  reason  not  only  givea 
us  the  conception  of  true  and  false,  hut 
makes  us  perceive  one  proposition  to  be 
true  and  another  to  be  false ; so  our  con- 
science, or  moral  faculty,  not  only  gives  us 
the  conception  of  honest  and  dishonest, 
but  makes  us  perceive  one  kind  of  conduct 
to  be  honest,  another  to  l»e  ditdionest.  By 
this  faculty  we  perceive  a merit  in  honest 
conduct,  and  a demerit  in  dishonest,  with- 
out regard  to  public  utility. 

That  these  sentiments  are  not  the  effect 
of  education  or  of  acquired  habits,  we  have 
the  same  reason  to  conclude  as  that  our 
perception  of  what  is  true  and  what  false,  is 
not  the  effect  of  education  or  of  acquired 
habits.  There  have  been  men  who  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  there  is  no  ground  to 
assent  to  any  one  proposition  rather  than 
its  contrary ; but  I never  yet  heard  of  a 
man  who  had  the  effrontery  to  profess  him- 
self to  be  under  no  obligation  of  honour  or 
honesty,  of  truth  or  justice,  in  his  dealing*. 

I with  nuiu 
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Nor  does  this  faculty  of  conscience  re- 
quire innate  ideas  of  properly,  and  qf  the 
variitus  ways  of  acquiring  and  transfi  rring 
ily  or  innate  Heas  of  kings  and  senators,  <f 
jnatorSf  and  chaneellors,  and  juries,  any 
mure  than  the  faculty  of  seeing  requires  in- 
nate ideais  of  colours^  or  than  the  faculty  of 
reasoning  requires  innate  ideas  of  cones, 
cyliudeis,  and  spheres.  [445] 

CHAPTER  VI. 

OP  THB  NATURE  AND  OBLIGATION  OP  A 
CONTRACT. 

Tub  obligation  of  Contracts  and  Promises 
is  a matter  so  sacred,  and  of  such  conse- 
quence to  human  society,  that  speculations 
which  have  a tendency  to  weaken  that  obli- 
gation, and  to  perplex  men's  notions  on  a 
subject  so  plain  and  so  important,  ought  to 
meet  with  tlie  disapprobation  of  all  honest 
men. 

Some  such  speculations,  I think,  we  have 
in  the  third  volume  of  Mr  Hume's  “ Trea- 
tise of  Human  Nature,"  and  in  his  **  En- 
quiry into  the  Principles  of  Morals and 
niy  design  in  this  cliapler  is,  to  (jffer  some 
ol^rvations  on  the  nature  of  a contract  or 
promise,  and  on  two  passages  of  that  author 
on  this  subject. 

I am  far  from  saying  or  thinking  that 
Mr  Hume  meant  to  wt^en  men's  obliga- 
tions to  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  or  that  he 
had  not  a sense  of  ttiese  obligations  himself. 
It  is  not  the  man  1 impeach,  but  his  writ- 
ings. Let  us  think  of  the  first  as  charitably 
as  we  can,  while  we  freely  examine  the  im- 
port and  tendency  of  the  last. 

Although  the  nature  of  a contract  and  of 
a promise  is  perfectly  understood  by  all  men 
of  common  understanding ; yet,  by  atten- 
tion to  the  o[>eration8  of  mind  signified  by 
these  words,  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  metaphysical  subtilties  which 
have  been  raised  about  them.  A promise 
and  a contract  differ  so  little  in  what  con- 
cerns the  present  disquisition,  that  the  same 
reasoning  [os  Mr  Hume  justly  observes) 
extends  to  both.  In  a promise,  one  party- 
only  comes  under  the  obligation,  the  other 
acquires  a right  to  the  prestation  promised. 
But  we  give  the  name  of  a contract  to  a 
transaction  in  which  each  party  comes  under 
an  obligation  to  the  other,  and  each  recipro- 
cally acquires  a right  to  what  is  promised 
by  the  other.  [446] 

The  Latin  word  Pactum  seems  to  extend 
to  both  : and  the  definition  given  of  it  in 
the  Civil  Law,  and  borrowed  from  Ulpinn, 
is,  Duorum  pluriumve  in  idem  ptacitum 
consensus.  Titius,  a modem  Civilian,  has 
endeavoured  to  make  this  definition  more 
complete,  by  adding  the  words,  obtigatiunis 
[445-447] 


itet/e  constituen  f<s  vet  Udlenda  causa  datus. 
With  this  addition,  the  definition  is,  that 
a Contract  is  the  consent  of  two  or  more  per* 
sons  in  the  some  thing,  gii'en  with  the  inteu* 
tion  of  constituting  or  dissolcing  UiwfuUy 
some  obligati  n. 

This  definition  ix,  perhaps,  as  good  as  any 
other  tliat  can  be  giNcn;  yet,  1 believe, 
every  man  will  acknowledge  that  it  gives 
him  no  clearer  or  more  distinct  notion  of  a 
contract  than  he  had  tiefore.  If  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a strictly  logical  definition,  I be- 
lieve some  objections  might  be  made  to  it ; 
but  1 forbear  to  mention  them,  because  I 
believe  that  similar  objections  might  be  made 
to  any  definition  of  a contract  that  can  be 
given. 

Nor  can  it  be  inferred  from  this,  that  the 
notion  of  a contract  is  nut  perfectly  clear 
in  every  man  come  to  years  of  understand- 
ing. For  this  is  common  to  many  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  that,  although  wo  under- 
stand them  perfectly,  and  are  in  no  danger 
of  coiifuumling  them  with  anything  else; 
yet  we  cannot  define  them  according  to  the 
rules  of  logic,  by  a genus  and  a specific  dif- 
ference. And  when  we  attempt  it,  we 
rather  darken  than  give  light  to  them. 

Is  there  anything  more  distinctly  under- 
stood by  all  men,  than  what  it  is  to  see,  to 
hear,  to  remember,  to  judge  ? Yet  it  is  the 
most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  define 
these  operations  according  to  the  rules  of 
lomcal  definition.  But  it  is  not  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  is  useless.  [447] 

Sometimes  philosophers  attempt  to  de- 
fine them  ; but,  if  we  examine  their  defin- 
itions, we  shall  find  that  they  amount  to  no 
more  tlian  giving  one  synonymous  word  fur 
another,  and  commonly  a worse  for  a better. 
So,  when  wo  define  a contract,  by  calling  it 
a consent,  a convention,  an  agreement,  what 
is  this  but  giving  a synonymous  word  for  it, 
and  a word  that  is  neither  more  expressive 
nor  better  understood  ? 

One  boy  has  a top,  another  a scourge ; 

I says  the  first  to  the  other,  If  you  will  lend 
I me  your  scourge  as  long  as  I can  keep  up 
my  top  with  it,  you  shall  next  have  the  top 
as  long  as  you  can  keep  it  up.  Agreed, 
says  the  other.  This  is  a contract  perfectly 
understood  by  both  parties,  though  they 
never  beard  of  the  definition  given  by 
Ulpian  or  by  Titius.  And  each  of  them 
knows  that  he  is  injured  if  the  other  breaks 
the  bargain,  and  that  he  does  wrong  if  he 
breaks  it  himself. 

The  operations  of  the  human  mind  may 
be  divided  into  firo  classes,  the  Solitary  said 
the  Social.  As  promises  and  contracts  be- 
long to  the  last  class,  it  may  be  proper  to 
exfuain  this  division. 

1 call  those  operations  which  may 

he  performed  by  a man  in  solitude,  without 
intercourse  with  any  other  intelligent  being. 
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I call  thoM  operations  «9cta/  which  neces> 
sarily  imply  social  intercourse  with  some 
other  intelligent  being  who  bears  a part  in 
them.  [448] 

A man  may  see,  and  hear,  and  remember, 
and  judge,  and  reason ; he  may  deliberate 
and  form  purposes,  and  execute  them,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  other  intelligent 
being.  They  are  solitary  acts.  But,  when 
he  asks  a qtiestion  for  information,  when  he 
testifies  a fact,  when  he  gives  a command  to 
his  servant,  when  he  makes  a promise,  or 
enters  into  a contract,  these  are  social  acts 
of  mind,  and  can  have  no  existence  without 
the  intervention  of  some  other  intelligent 
being,  who  acts  a part  in  them.  Between 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  which,  for  want 
of  a more  proper  name,  I have  called  so/i- 
iarpy  and  th<»se  I have  called  tf>cia/y  there 
is  this  very  remarkable  distinction,  that,  in 
the  solitary,  the  expression  of  them  by  woHs, 
or  any  other  sensible  sign,  is  accidental. 
They  may  exist,  and  be  complete,  without 
being  expressed,  without  l>eing  known  to 
any  other  person.  But,  in  the  social  opera- 
tions, the  expression  is  essential.  They 
cannot  exist  without  being  expressed  by 
words  or  signs,  and  known  to  the  other 
party. 

If  natnre  had  not  made  man  capable  of 
each  social  operations  of  mind,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  a language  to  express 
them,  he  might  think,  and  reason,  and  de- 
liberate, and  will  • he  might  have  desires 
and  aversions,  joy  and  sorrow  ; in  a word, 
he  might  exert  all  those  operations  of  mind 
which  the  writers  in  logic  and  pneumatology 
have  so  copiously  described ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  would  still  be  a solitary  being, 
even  when  in  a crowd  ; it  would  l»e  impoa- 
aible  for  him  to  put  a question,  or  give  a 
command,  to  ask  a favour,  or  testify  a fact, 
to  make  a promise,  or  a bargain. 

I take  it  to  be  the  common  opinion  of 
philosophers.  That  the  social  operations  of 
the  human  mind  are  not  specifically  differ- 
ent from  the  solitary,  and  that  they  are 
only  various  modifications  or  compositions 
of  our  solitary  operations,  and  may  be  re- 
solved into  them. 

ft  is  for  this  reason,  probably,  that.  In 
enumerating  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
the  solitary  only  are  mentiomxl,  and  no 
notice  at  all  taken  of  the  social,  though  they 
are  familiar  to  every  man,  and  have  names 
in  all  languages.  [449] 

I apprehend,  however,  it  will  be  found 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
resolve  our  social  operations  into  any  modi- 
fication or  composition  of  the  solitary ; and 
that  an  attempt  to  do  this  would  prove  as 
ineffectual  as  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  resolve  all  our  social  affections  into 
the  selfish.  The  social  operations  appear 
tn  be  as  simple  in  thdr  nature  as  the  soli- 
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tary.  They  are  found  in  every  individual 
of  the  species,  even  before  the  use  of  rea- 
son. 

The  power  which  mari  has  of  bolding  so- 
cial intercourse  with  hia  kind,  by  asking 
and  refusing,  threatening  and  supplicating, 
commanding  and  ol)cying,  testifying  and 
promising,  must  either  be  a distinct  faculty 
given  by  our  Maker,  and  a part  of  our  con- 
stitution, like  the  powers  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing,  or  it  must  be  a human  invention.  If 
men  have  invented  this  art  of  social  inter- 
course, it  must  follow,  that  every  individual 
of  the  species  must  have  invented  it  for 
himself.  It  cannot  be  taught ; for,  though, 
when  once  carried  to  a certain  pitch,  it  may 
be  improved  by  teaching;  yet  it  is  impossi- 
ble it  can  begin  in  that  way,  because  all 
teaching  supixtses  a social  intercourse  and 
language  already  established  between  the 
teacher  and  the  learner.  This  intercourse 
roust,  from  the  very  first,  be  carried  on  by 
sensible  signs  ; for  the  thoughts  of  other 
men  can  be  discovered  in  no  other  way.  1 
think  it  is  likewise  evident,  that  this  inter- 
course, in  its  beginning  at  least,  must  l)« 
carried  on  by  natural  signs,  whose  meaning 
is  understood  by  both  pi^os,  previous  to  all 
compact  or  agreement  For  there  can  be 
no  compact  without  signs,  nor  without  so- 
cial intercourse. 

I apprehend,  therefore,  that  the  social 
intercourse  of  mankind,  consisting  of  those 
social  operations  which  I have  mentioned, 
is  the  exercise  of  a faculty  appropriated  to 
that  purpose,  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  no 
less  than  the  powers  of  seeing  and  hearing. 
And  that,  in  order  to  carry  on  this  inter- 
course, God  has  given  to  man  a natural 
language,  by  which  his  social  operations  are 
expressed,  and  without  which,  the  artificial 
languages  of  articulate  sound^  and  of  writ- 
ing, could  never  have  been  invented  by  hu- 
man art.  [450] 

The  signs  in  this  natural  language  are 
looks,  changes  of  the  features,  mmlulations 
of  the  voice,  and  gestures  of  the  body.  All 
men  understand  this  language  without  in- 
struction, and  all  men  can  use  it  in  some 
degree.  But  they  are  most  expert  in  it 
who  use  it  mo'-L  It  makes  a great  part  of 
the  language  of  savages,  and  therefore  they 
are  more  expert  in  the  use  of  natural  signs 
than  the  civilized. 

The  language  of  dumb  persons  is  mostly 
formed  of  natural  signs;  and  they  are  all 
great  adepts  in  this  language  of  nature. 
All  that  we  call  action  and  pronunciation, 
in  the  most  perfect  orator,  and  the  most 
admired  actor,  is  nothing  else  but  superadd- 
ing the  language  of  nature  to  the  language 
of  articulate  sounds.  The  pantomimes 
among  the  Romans  carried  it  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  perfection.  For  they  could  act 
parts  of  comedies  and  tragedies  in  dumb- 
[t48-4iOj 
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shuw^  HO  OH  to  be  understood,  not  on)^  by 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  this  enter- 
tsinment,  but  by  all  the  strangers  that 
came  to  Rome,  from  all  the  corners  of  the 
earth. 

For  it  may  be  observed  of  this  natural 
language,  (and  nothing  more  clearly  de- 
monstrates it  to  be  a part  of  the  human  con- 
stitution,) that,  although  it  require  practice 
and  study  to  enable  a man  to  express  his 
sentimeots  by  it  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner ; yet  it  requires  neither  study  nor  prac- 
tice in  the  spectator  to  understand  it.  The 
knowledge  of  it  was  before  latent  in  the 
mind,  and  we  no  sooner  see  it  than  we  im- 
mediately recognise  it,  as  we  do  an  acquaint- 
ance whom  we  liad  long  forgot,  and  could 
not  have  described ; but  no  sooner  do  we 
see  him,  than  we  know  for  certain  that  be 
is  the  very  man.  [451] 

This  knowledge,  in  all  mankind,  of  the 
natural  signs  of  men's  thoughts  and  senii' 
roents,  is  indeed  so  like  to  reminiscence 
that  it  seems  to  have  led  Plato  to  conceive 
all  human  knowledge  to  be  of  that  kind. 

It  is  not  by  reasoning  that  all  mankind 
know  that  an  open  countenance  and  a 
placid  eye  is  a sign  of  amity  ; that  a con- 
tracted brow  and  a fierce  look  is  the  sign 
of  anger.  It  Is  not  from  reason  that  we 
learn  to  know  the  natural  signs  of  consent- 
ing and  refusing,  of  affirming  and  denying, 
of  threatening  and  supplicating. 

No  man  cun  perceive  any  necessary  con- 
nection between  the  signs  of  such  opera- 
tions, and  the  things  signified  by  ^em. 
But  we  are  so  formed  by  the  Author  of  our 
nature,  that  the  operations  themselves  be- 
come visible,  as  it  were,  by  their  natural 
signs.  This  knowledge  resembles  reminis- 
cence, in  this  respect,  that  it  is  immediate. 
We  form  the  conclusion  with  giwat  assur- 
ance, without  knowing  any  premises  from 
which  it  may  bo  drawn  by  reasoning. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  inten- 
tion of  the  present  inquiry,  to  consider, 
more  particularly,  in  what  degree  the  social 
intercourse  is  natural,  and  a part  of  our 
constitution;  how  far  it  is  of  human  inven- 
tion. 

It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  this  in- 
tercourse of  human  minds,  by  which  their 
thoughts  and  eentiroenta  are  exchanged, 
and  their  souls  mingle  together,  as  it  were,  is 
common  to  the  whole  species  from  infancy. 

Like  our  other  powers,  its  first  beginnings 
are  weak,  and  scarcely  perceptible.  But 
it  is  a certain  fact,  that  we  can  perceive 
some  communication  of  sentiments  between 
the  nur  ae  and  her  nursling,  before  it  is  a 
month  old.  And  I donbt  not  but  that,  if 
lioth  had  grown  out  of  the  earth,  and  had 
never  seen  another  human  face,  they  would 
be  able  in  a few  years  to  converse  together. 
[452]  ^ 
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There  appears,  indeed,  to  be  some  degree 
of  social  intercourse  among  brute-animals, 
and  between  some  of  them  and  man.  A 
dog  exults  in  the  caresses  of  his  master, 
and  is  humbled  at  his  displeasure.  But 
there  are  two  operations  of  the  social  kind, 
of  which  the  brute-animals  seem  to  be  alto- 
gether incapable.  They  can  neither  plight 
their  veracity  by  testimony,  nor  their  fide- 
lity by  any  engagement  or  promise  If 
Mature  had  made  them  capable  of  these 
operations,  they  would  have  had  a language 
to  express  them  by,  as  man  has : But  of 
this  we  see  no  appearance. 

A fox  is  said  to  use  stratagems,  but  he 
cannot  lie ; because  he  cannot  give  his  test- 
imony, or  plight  his  veracity.  A dog  is 
said  to  be  faithful  to  his  master;  but  no 
niore  is  meant  but  that  be  is  affectionate, 
for  he  never  came  under  any  engagement. 
I see  110  evidence  that  any  brute-animal  is 
capable  of  either  giving  testimony,  or  mak- 
ing a promise. 

A dumb  man  cannot  speak  any  more 
than  a fox  or  a dog ; but  he  can  give  hix 
testimony  by  signs  as  early  in  life  as  other 
men  can  do  by  words,  lie  knows  what  a 
lie  is  as  early  as  other  men,  and  hates  it  os 
much.  He  can  plight  his  faith,  and  is  sen- 
sible of  the  obligation  of  a promise  or  con- 
tract. 

It  is  therefore  a prerontiveof  man,  that 
be  can  communicate  his  Knowledge  of  facta 
by  testimony,  and  enter  into  engagements 
by  promise  or  contract.  God  has  given 
him  these  powers  by  a part  of  his  constitu- 
tion, which  distinguishes  him  from  all  brute- 
animals.  And  whether  they  are  original 
powers,  or  resolvable  into  other  original 
powers,  it  is  evident  that  they  spring  up  in 
the  human  mind  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
and  are  found  in  every  individual  of  the 
species,  whether  savage  or  civilized. 

These  prerogative  powers  of  man,  like  all 
his  other  powers,  must  be  given  for  some 
end,  and  for  a good  end-  And  if  we  con- 
sider a Utile  farther  the  economy  of  nature, 
in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  human  con- 
stitution, we  shall  perceive  the  wisdom  of 
nature  in  the  structure  of  it,  and  discover 
clearly  our  duty  in  consequence  of  It.  [453] 

It  is  evident,  in  iht  first  place,  that,  if  no 
credit  was  given  to  testimony,  if  there  was 
no  reliance  upon  promisee,  they  would 
answer  tio  end  at  all,  not  even  that  of  de- 
ceiving. 

Secondly,  Supposing  men  disposed  by 
some  principle  in  their  nature  to  rely  on 
declarations  and  promises ; yet,  if  men  found 
in  experienee  that  there  was  no  fidelity  on 
the  other  part  in  making  and  in  keeping 
them,  no  man  of  common  understanding 
would  trust  to  them,  and  so  they  would  bis 
come  useless. 

Hence  it  appear^,  thirdly,  That  this 
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|H)wer  of  giving  testimony,  and  of  proinUing, 
call  answer  no  end  in  society,  unless  there 
he  a considerable  degree,  both  of  fidelity 
on  the  one  part,  and  of  trust  on  the  other 
These  two  must  stand  or  fall  together,  and 
one  of  them  cannot  possibly  subsist  without 
the  other. 

/’our/A/v,  It  may  be  observed  th.it  fidelity 
in  declarations  and  promises,  and  its  coun- 
terpart, trust  and  i«Uance  upon  them,  form 
a syelein  of  social  intercourse,  the  moot 
amiable,  the  most  useful,  that  can  be  among 
incu.  Without  fidelity  aud  trust,  there  can 
be  no  human  society.  There  never  was  a so- 
ciety, even  of  savages — nay,  even  of  robbers 
or  pirates— >in  which  there  was  not  a great 
degree  of  veracity  and  of  fidelity  among 
themselves-  Without  it  man  would  be  the 
most  dissocial  animal  that  God  has  made. 
His  state  would  be  in  reality  what  Hobbes 
conceived  the  state  of  nature  to  be — a state 
of  war  of  every  man  against  every  man ; 
nor  could  this  war  ever  terminate  in  peace. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  the  fifth  place, 
tliat  man  is  evidently  made  for  living  in 
society.  His  social  affections  shew  this  as 
evidently  as  that  the  eye  was  made  for  see- 
ing. His  social  operations,  particularly 
those  of  testifying  and  promising,  make  it 
no  less  evident.  [454] 

From  these  observations  it  follows,  that, 
if  no  provision  wore  made  by  nature,  to  en- 
gage men  to  fidelity  in  declarations  and 
promises,  human  nature  would  be  a con- 
tradiction to  itself,  made  for  an  end,  yet 
without  the  necessary  means  of  attaining  it. 
As  if  the  species  had  been  furnished  with 
good  eyes,  but  without  the  power  of  open- 
ing their  eyelids.  There  are  no  bluiulors 
of  this  kind  in  the  works  of  Qod.  Where- 
ever  there  is  an  end  intended,  the  meaus 
are  admirably  fitted  for  the  attainment  of 
it ; and  so  we  find  it  to  be  in  the  case  be- 
fore us. 

For  we  see  that  children,  as  soon  as  they 
are  capable  of  understanding  declarations 
and  promises,  are  led  by  their  constitution 
to  rely  upon  them.  They  are  no  less  led 
by  constitution  to  veracity  and  candour,  on 
their  own  part-  Nor  do  they  ever  deviate 
from  this  road  of  truth  and  sincerity,  until 
corrupted  by  bad  example  and  bad  compatiy. 
This  disposition  to  sincerity  in  themselves, 
and  to  give  credit  to  others,  whether  we  call 
it  iruHnetf  or  whatever  name  wc  give  it, 
must  be  cons'dered  as  the  effect  of  their 
constitution. 

So  that  the  things  essential  to  human 
society — I mean  good  faitli  on  tlte  one  part, 
and  trust  on  theother— are  formed  by  nature 
in  the  minds  of  children,  before  they  are 
capable  of  knowing  their  utility,  or  being 
influlened  by  considerations  either  of  duty 
or  interest. 

When  we  grow  up  so  far  as  to  have  the 


coucepUon  of  a right  and  a wrong  in  con- 
duct, the  turpitude  of  lying,  falsehood,  and 
dishonesty,  is  discerned,  not  by  auy  train 
•if  reasoning,  but  by  an  immediate  percep- 
tion. Fur  ae  see  that  every  man  disap- 
proves it  in  others,  even  those  who  are  con- 
scious of  it  in  themselves. 

Every  man  thinks  himself  injured  and  ill 
used,  and  feels  resentment,  when  he  is  im- 
|K>sed  upon  by  it.  Every  man  takes  it  as  a 
reproach  when  falsehood  is  imputed  to  him. 
These  are  the  clearest  evidences,  that  all 
men  disapprove  of  falsehood,  when  their 
judgment  is  not  biassed.  [455] 

I know  of  no  evidence  that  has  been 
given  of  any  nation  so  rude  as  not  to  have 
these  sentiments.  It  is  certain  that  dumb 
people  have  them,  and  discover  them  about 
the  same  period  of  life  in  which  they  ap- 
pear iu  those  who  s}ieak.  And  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  thought,  that  dumb  persons,  at 
that  time  of  life,  have  had  as  little  ad- 
vantage, with  regard  to  morals,  from  their 
education,  as  the  greatest  savages. 

Every  man,  come  to  years  of  reflection, 
when  he  pledges  his  veracity  or  fidelity, 
thinks  he  has  a right  to  be  ci^ited,  and  is 
affronted  if  he  is  not.  Dut  there  cannot  be 
a shadow  of  right  to  be  credited,  unless 
there  bo  an  obligation  to  good  faith.  For 
right  on  one  hand,  necessarily  implies  ob- 
ligation on  the  other. 

Wlien  we  see  that,  in  the  most  savage 
state  that  ever  was  known  of  the  human 
race,  men  have  always  lived  in  societies 
greater  or  less,  this  of  itself  is  a proof  from 
fact,  that  they  have  had  that  sense  of  their 
obligation  to  fidelity  without  which  no 
human  society  can  subsist. 

From  these  observations,  I think,  it  ap- 
pears very  evident,  that,  as  fidelity  on  one 
part,  and  trust  on  the  other,  are  essential 
I to  that  intercourse  of  men  which  we  call 
I human  society  ; so  the  Author  of  our  nature 
has  made  wise  provision  for  perpetuating 
I them  among  men,  in  that  degree  that  is  nc- 
i cesaary  to  human  society,  in  all  the  difierent 
I periods  of  human  life,  and  in  all  the  stages 
of  human  improvement  and  degeneracy. 

In  early  years,  we  have  an  innate  dis- 
position to  them.  In  riper  years,  we  fei-i 
uur  obligation  to  fidelity  os  much  as  to  any 
moral  duty  whatsoever.  |45(j] 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  mention  the  col- 
lateral inducements  to  this  virtue,  from 
considerations  of  prudence,  which  are  obvi. 
oua  to  every  roan  that  reflciAs.  Such  as, 
that  it  creates  trust,  the  most  effectual 
engine  of  human  power ; tliat  it  requires  no 
artifice  or  concealment  t dreads  no  detec- 
tion ; that  it  inspires  courage  and  mag- 
nanimity, and  is  the  natural  ally  of  every 
virtue;  so  that  there  is  no  virtue  whatso- 
ever, to  which  our  natural  obligation  ap- 
pears more  strong  or  more  apparent. 

L454-45ti] 
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An  observation  or  two,  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  a contract,  will  be  eufficiout 
fur  the  present  purpose. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  prestation  pro- 
mised must  be  understood  by  both  parties. 
One  party  engages  to  do  such  a thing,  an- 
other accepts  of  this  engagement.  An  en- 
gagement to  do,  one  does  not  know  whut, 
can  neither  be  made  nor  accepted.  It  is  no 
less  obvious,  that  a coutract  is  a voluntary 
transaction. 

But  it  ou^ht  to  be  observed,  that  the 
Will,  which  IS  essential  to  a contract,  is 
only  a will  to  engage,  or  to  become  l>ound. 
We  must  beware  of  confounding  this  will 
with  a will  to  perform  what  we  have  en- 
gaged. The  last  can  signify  nothing  else 
than  an  intention  and  fixed  purpose  to  do 
what  we  have  engaged  to  do.  The  will  to 
become  bound,  and  to  confer  a right  upon 
ihe  other  party,  is  indeed  the  very  essence 
of  a contract ; but  the  purpose  of  fulfilling 
our  engagement,  is  no  part  of  the  contract 
at  all. 

A purpose  is  a solitary  act  of  mind,  which 
lays  no  obligation  on  the  person,  nor  con- 
fers any  right  on  another.  A fraudulent 
person  may  contract  with  a fixed  purpose 
of  not  performing  his  engagement.  But 
this  purpose  makes  no  change  with  regard 
to  his  obligation.  He  is  as  much  bound  as 
the  honest  man,  who  contracts  with  a fixed 
purpose  of  performing,  [457] 

As  the  contract  is  binding  without  any 
regard  to  the  purpose,  so  there  may  be  a 
purpose  without  any  contract.  A purpose 
is  no  contract,  even  when  it  is  declared  to 
the  person  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended. 
I may  say  to  a man,  I intend  to  do  such  a 
thing  for  your  benefit,  but  I come  under 
no  engagement.  Every  man  understands 
the  meaning  of  this  speech,  and  sees  no 
contradiction  in  it : whereas,  if  a purpose 
declared  were  the  same  thing  with  a con- 
tract, such  a speech  would  be  a contradic- 
tion, and  would  be  the  same  as  if  one 
should  say,  I promise  to  do  such  a thing, 
but  I do  not  promise. 

All  this  is  so  plain  to  every  man  of  com- 
mon sense,  that  it  would  have  been  unne- 
cessary to  be  mentioned,  had  not  so  acute 
a man  as  Mr  Hume  grounded  some  of  the 
contradictions  he  finds  in  a contract,  upon 
confounding  a will  to  engage  in  a contract 
with  a will  or  purpose  to  perform  the  en- 
gagement. 

I come  now  to  consider  the  speculations 
of  that  author  with  regard  to  contracts. 

In  order  to  support  a favourite  notion  of 
his  own,  That  justice  is  nut  a natural  but 
an  artificial  virtue,  and  that  it  derives  its 
whole  merit  from  its  utility,  he  has  laid 
down  some  principles  which,  I think,  have 
a tendency  to  subvert  all  faith  and  fair- 
dealing among  mankind. 
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In  the  third  volume  of  the  **  Treatise  of 
Human  Nutiire,”  p.  40,  he  lays  it  down  as 
an  undoubted  maxim,  That  no  action  can 
be  virtuous  or  morally  good,  unless  there 
be  in  human  nature,  some  motive  to  pro- 
duce it,  distinct  from  its  morality.  Let  us 
apply  this  undoubted  maxim  in  an  instance 
or  two.  If  a man  keeps  his  word,  from  this 
sole  motive,  that  he  ought  to  do  so,  this  is 
no  virtuous  or  morally  good  action.  If  a 
man  pays  his  debt  from  this  motive,  that 
justice  requires  this  of  him,  this  is  no  vir- 
tuous or  morally  good  action.  If  a judge 
or  an  arbiter  gives  a sentence  in  a cause, 
from  no  other  motive  but  regard  to  justice, 
this,  is  no  virtuous  or  morally  good  action. 
These  appear  to  me  to  be  shocking  absurd* 
ities,  which  no  metaphysical  subtilty  can 
ever  justify.  [458] 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  every 
human  action  takes  its  deiiominatiun  and 
its  moral  nature  from  themotive  from  which 
it  is  performed.  That  is  a benevolent  ac- 
tion which  is  done  from  benevolence.  That 
is  an  act  of  gratitude  which  is  done  from  a 
sentiment  of  gratitude  That  is  an  act  of 
obedience  to  God,  which  is  done  from  a 
regard  to  his  command.  And,  in  general, 
that  is  an  act  of  virtue  which  is  done  from 
a regard  to  virtue. 

Virtuous  actions  are  so  far  from  needing 
other  motives,  besides  their  being  virtuous, 
to  give  them  merit,  that  their  merit  is  then 
greatest  and  most  conspicuous,  when  every 
motive  that  can  be  put  in  the  opposite  scale 
I is  outweighed  by  the  sole  consideration  of 
their  being  our  duty. 

This  maxim,  therefore,  of  Mr  Hume, 
That  no  action  can  be  virtuous  or  morally 
good,  unless  there  be  some  motive  to  produce 
it  distinct  from  its  morality,  is  so  far  from 
being  undoubtedly  true,  that  it  is  undoubt- 
edly false.  It  was  never,  so  far  as  I know, 

' maintained  by  any  moralist,  but  by  the 
Epicureans ; and  it  savours  of  the  very  dregs 
of  that  sect.  It  agrees  well  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  who  maintained,  that  virtue 
is  an  empty  name,  and  that  it  is  entitled  to 
no  regard  but  in  as  far  as  it  ministers  to 
pleasure  or  profit. 

I believe  the  author  of  this  maxim  acted 
upon  better  moral  principles  than  he  wrote  ; 
and  that  what  Cicero  says  of  Epicurus,  may 
be  applied  to  him  : — Kedarguitur  if'te  a 
srtej  vincunturque  scripta  rjut  probitate 
ipaius  et  moribua ; et  ut  alii  esiatimantur 
dicere  melt  la  qnam  facerey  aio  tile  mihi 
viddur  facere  meliua  qnam  dicerr.  [459] 

But  let  us  see  how  be  applies  this  maxim 
to  contracts.  I give  you  his  words  from 
the  place  formerly  cited  t — “ I suppose,” 
says  he,  a person  to  have  lent  me  a sum 
of  money,  on  condition  that  it  be  restored 
in  a few  days  ; and,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term  agre^  on,  he  demands  the  sum. 
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I wk,  whftt  reason  or  motive  have  I to 
restore  the  money  ? It  wUl,  perhaps,  be 
said,  that  my  regard  to  justice,  and  abhor* 
rence  of  villany  and  knavery,  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  me,  if  1 have  the  least  grain  of 
honesty,  or  sense  of  duty  and  obligation. 
And  this  answer,  no  doubt,  is  just  and  satis- 
factory to  man  in  his  civiliss^  state,  and 
when  trained  up  according  to  a certain  dis- 
cipline and  education.  But,  in  his  rude 
and  more  natural  condition,  if  you  are 
pleased  to  call  such  a condition  natural, 
this  answer  would  be  rejected  as  perfectly 
unintelligible  and  sophistical.'' 

The  doctrine  we  are  taught  in  this  pass- 
age is  this,  That,  though  a man,  in  a civil- 
ized state,  and  when  trained  up  according 
to  a certain  discipline  and  education,  may 
have  a regard  to  justice  and  an  abhorrence 
of  villany  and  knavery,  and  some  sense  of 
duty  and  obligation ; yet,  to  a man  in  his 
rude  and  more  natural  condition,  the  consi- 
derations of  honesty,  justice,  duty,  and  ob- 
ligation, will  be  peKeotly  unintelligible  and 
sophistical.  And  this  is  brought  as  an  argu- 
ment to  shew  that  justice  is  not  a natural 
but  an  artificial  virtue. 

1 shall  offer  some  observations  on  this 
argument. 

1.  Although  it  may  be  true  that  what  is 
unintelligible  to  man  in  his  rude  state  may 
be  intelligible  to  him  in  his  civilized  state, 
E cannot  conceive  that  what  is  sophistical 
in  the  rude  state  should  change  its  nature, 
and  become  just  reasoning  when  man  is 
more  improved.  What  is  a sophism,  will 
always  be  so ; nor  can  any  change  in  the 
state  of  the  person  who  judges  make  that  to 
be  just  reasoning  which  before  was  sophist- 
led.  [460]  Mr  Hume’s  argument  re- 
quires that  to  nian,  in  his  rude  state,  the 
motives  to  justice  and  honesty  should  not 
only  appear  to  be  sophistical,  but  should 
really  be  so.  If  the  motives  were  just  in 
themselves,  then  justice  would  be  a natural 
virtue,  although  the  rude  man,  by  an  error 
of  his  judgment,  thought  otherwise.  But 
if  justice  be  not  a natural  virtue,  which  is 
the  point  Mr  Hume  intends  to  prove,  then 
every  argument,  by  which  man  in  his  na- 
tural state  may  be  urged  to  it,  must  be  a 
sophism  in  reality,  and  not  in  appearance 
only ; and  the  effect  of  discipline  and  edu- 
cation in  the  civilized  state  can  only  be  to 
make  those  motives  to  justice  appear  just 
and  satisfactory,  which,  in  their  own  nature, 
are  sophistical. 

2.  It  were  to  bo  wished  that  this  ingen- 
ious author  had  shewn  us  why  that  state  of 
man,  in  which  the  obligation  to  honesty, 
and  an  abhorrence  of  villany,  appear  per- 
fectly unintelligible  and  sophistied,  should 
be  his  more  natural  itate. 

It  is  the  nature  of  human  society  to  he 
progressive,  as  much  as  it  is  the  nature  of 


the  individual  In  the  individual,  the  state 
of  infancy  leads  to  that  of  childho^,  eluld- 
hood  to  youth,  youth  to  manhood,  manhood 
to  old  age.  ' If  one  should  say  that  the  state 
of  infancy  is  a more  natural  state  than  that 
of  manhood  or  of  old  age,  I am  apt  to  think 
that  this  would  be  words  without  any  mean- 
ing. lu  like  manner,  in  human  society,  there 
is  a natural  progress  from  rudeness  to  civil- 
ization, from  ignorance  to  knowledge.  What 
period  of  this  progress  shall  we  call  man's 
natural  state  ? To  me  they  appear  all 
equally  natural.  Every  state  of  society  is 
equally  natural,  wherein  men  have  access 
to  exert  their  natural  powers  about  their 
proper  objects,  and  to  improve  those  powers 
by  the  means  which  their  situation  ^ordi*. 

Mr  Hume,  indeed,  shews  some  timidity 
in  affirming  the  rude  state  to  be  tho  more 
natural  state  of  man  ; and,  therefore,  adds 
this  qtutlifying  parenthesis,  If  you  are 
pleased  to  tkll  such  a condition  natural. 

But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  That,  if  the 
premises  of  his  argument  be  weakened  by 
this  clause,  the  same  weakness  must 
communicated  to  the  ooncluRion  ; and  the 
conclusion,  according  to  the  rules  of  good 
reasoning,  ought  to  be.  That  justice  is  an 
artificial  virtue,  iTyou  be  pleased  to  call  it 
artificial. 

3.  It  were  likewise  to  be  wished,  that  Mr 
Hume  had  shewn,  from  fact,  that  there 
ever  did  exist  such  a state  of  man  as  that 
which  he  calls  his  more  natural  state.  It 
is  a state  wherein  a man  borrows  a sum  of 
money,  on  the  condition  that  he  is  to  re- 
store it  in  a few  days ; yet,  when  the  time 
of  payment  comes,  his  obligation  to  repay 
what  he  borrowed  is  perfectly  unintelligible 
and  sophistical.  It  would  have  been  prr>- 
per  to  nave  given,  at  least,  a single  instance 
of  some  tribe  of  the  human  race  that  was 
found  to  be  in  this  natural  state.  Tf  no 
such  instance  can  be  given,  it.  Is,  prtbably, 
a state  merely  imaginary ; like  that  state, 
which  some  have  imagined,  wherein  men 
were  ouran  outangiy  or  wherein  they  were 
fishes  with  tails. 

Indeed,  such  a state  seems  impossible. 
That  a man  should  lend  w ithout  any  con- 
ception of  his  having  a right  to  be  repaid ; 
or  that  a man  should  borrow  on  the  condi- 
tion of  paying  in  a few  days,  and  yet  have 
no  conception  of  his  obligation^soems  to 
me  to  involve  a contradiction. 

I grant  that  a humane  man  may  lend 
without  any  expectation  of  being  repaid ; 
but  that  he  should  lend  without  any  concep- 
tion of  a right  to  be  repaid,  is  a contradic- 
tion. In  like  manner,  a fraudulent  man 
may  borrow  without  an  intention  of  paying 
back ; but  that  he  could  borrow,  while  an 
obligatiou  to  repay  is  perfectly  unintelligible 
to  him,  this  is  a contradiction.  [462] 

[460-46V] 
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The  a»me  author,  in  hiK  **  Enquiry  into 
the  Principles  uf  Morals,**  § 3,  treating 
of  the  same  subject,  has  the  following 
note 

*Tis  evident  that  the  will  or  consent 
alone,  never  transfers  pmperty.  nor  ouses 
the  obligation  of  a promise  ; (for  the  same 
reasoning  extends  to  both  ;)  but  the  will 
must  be  expressed  by  words  or  signs,  in 
order  to  impose  a tie  upon  any  man.  The 
expression  being  once  brought  in  as  subser* 
vient  to  the  will,  soon  becomes  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  promise ; n<»r  will  a man  be 
less  bound  by  his  word,  though  he  secretly 
give  a different  direction  to  his  Intention, 
and  withhold  the  assent  of  bis  mind.  But, 
though  the  expression  makes,  on  most  occa- 
sions, the  whole  of  the  promise  ; yet  it  does 
not  always  so  ; and  one  who  should  make 
use  of  any  expression  of  which  he  knows 
not  the  meaning,  and  which  he  uses  with- 
out any  sense  of  the  consequences,  would 
not  certainly  be  bound  by  it.  Nay,  though 
he  know  its  meaning,  yet,  if  he  uses  it  in 
jest  only,  and  with  such  signs  as  shew 
evidently  he  has  no  serious  intention  of 
binding  himself,  he  would  not  be  under  any 
obligation  uf  performance ; but  it  is  neces- 
Bury  that  the  words  be  a perfect  expression 
of  the  will,  without  any  contrary  signs ; 
nay,  even  this  we  must  not  carry  so  far 
as  to  imagine  that  one  whom,  from  our 
quickness  of  understanding,  we  conjectured 
to  have  an  intention  of  deceiving  us,  is  not 
bound  by  his  expression  or  verbal  promise, 
if  we  accept  of  it ; but  must  limit  this  con- 
clusion to  those  cases  where  the  signs  are 
of  a different  nature  from  those  of  deceit. 
All  these  contradictions  are  easily  accounted 
for,  if  justice  arises  entirely  from  its  useful- 
ness to  society,  but  will  never  be  explained 
on  any  other  hypothesis.'*  [463] 

Here  we  have  the  opiiiton  of  uis  grave 
moralist  and  acute  metaphysician,  that  the 
principles  of  honesty  and  fidelity  are  at 
bottom  a bundle  of  contradictions.  This  is 
one  part  of  his  moral  system  which,  1 can- 
not help  thinking,  borders  upon  licentious- 
ness. It  surely  tends  to  give  a very  un- 
favourable notion  of  that  cardinal  virtue 
without  which  no  man  has  a title  to  be 
called  an  honest  man.  What  regard  can  a 
man  pay  to  the  virtue  of  fidelity,  who  be- 
lieves tliat  its  essential  rules  contradict  each 
other?  Can  a man  be  bound  by  contra- 
dictory rules  of  conduct  ? No  more,  surely, 
than  he  can  be  l>ouDd  to  believe  contradict- 
ory principles. 

Ho  tells  us,  that  all  these  contradic- 
tions are  easily  accounted  for,  if  justice 
arises  entirely  from  its  usefulness  to  society, 
but  will  never  be  explained  upon  any  other 
hypothesis.*' 

I know  not,  indeed,  what  is  meant  hy 
accounting  for  contradictious,  or  explaining 
463,  464] 


them.  I apprehend  that  no  hypothesis 
can  make  that  which  is  a contradiction  to  be 
nocontradiction.  However,  withoutattempt- 
ing  to  account  for  these  contradictions  upon 
bis  own  hypothesis,  he  pronounces,  in  a 
decisive  tone,  that  they  will  never  be  ex- 
plained upon  any  other  hypothesis. 

W'hat  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  contra- 
dictions mentioned  in  this  paragraph  do  all 
take  their  rise  from  two  capital  mistakes 
the  author  has  made  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  promu^es  and  contracts;  and  if, 
when  these  arc  corrected,  there  shall  not 
appear  a shadow  of  contradiction  in  the 
cases  put  hy  him  ? 

The  first  mistake  is,  That  a promise  is 
some  kind  of  will,  consent,  or  intention, 
which  may  be  expressed,  or  may  not  be 
expressed.  This  is  to  mistake  the  nature 
of  a promise.  For  no  will,  no  consent,  or 
intention,  that  is  not  expressed,  is  a pro- 
mise. A promise,  being  a social  transac- 
tion between  two  parties,  without  being  ex- 
pressed can  have  no  existence.  [464] 

Another  capital  mistake  that  runs  through 
the  passage  cited  is,  That  this  will,  conseut, 
or  intention,  which  makes  a promise,  is  a 
will  or  intention  (o  perform  what  we  pro- 
mise. Every  roan  knows  that  there  may 
be  a fraudulent  promise,  made  without  in- 
tention of  performing.  But  the  intention 
to  perform  the  promise,  or  not  to  perform 
it,  whether  the  intention  be  known  to  the 
other  party  or  not,  makes  no  part  of  the 
promise— 'it  is  a solitary  act  of  the  mind,  and 
can  neither  constitute  nor  dissolve  an  obli- 
gation. What  makes  a promise  is,  that  it 
be  expressed  to  the  other  party  with  under- 
standing, and  with  an  intention  to  become 
bound,  and  that  it  be  accepted  by  him. 

Carrying  these  remarks  along  with  us, 
let  us  review  the  passage  cited. 

Firsiy  He  observes,  that  the  will  or  con- 
sent alone  docs  not  cause  the  obligation  of 
a promise,  but  it  must  be  expressed. 

I answer.  Tbe  will  not  expressed  is  not 
a promise ; and  is  it  a contradiction  that 
that  which  is  not  a promise  should  not 
cause  the  obligation  of  a promise?  He 
goes  on.  The  expression  being  once  brouglit 
in  as  subservient  to  tbe  will,  soon  bet‘»>m€t 
a principal  part  of  the  promise.  Here  it 
is  supposed,  that  the  expression  w&s 
not  originally  a constituent  part  of  the 
promise,  but  it  soon  becomfs  such.  It  is 
brought  in  to  aid  and  be  subservient  to  the 
promise  which  was  made  before  by  the  will. 
If  Mr  Hume  bod  considered  that  it  is  the 
expression  accompanied  with  understanding 
nod  will  to  become  bound,  that  conBtitut4>s 
a promise,  he  would  never  have  said,  that 
the  expression  soon  becomes  a part,  and  is 
brought  in  as  subservient. 

He  adds,  Nor  will  a man  be  less  hound 
hy  his  word,  though  he  secretly  gives  a di4 
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ferent  direction  to  hie  intention^  and  with* 
holds  the  assent  of  his  mind.  [465] 

The  case  here  put  needs  some  explication. 
Either  it  means,  that  the  man  knowingly 
and  voluntarily  gives  his  word,  without  any 
intention  of  giving  his  word ; or  tliat  he 
gives  it  without  the  intention  of  keeping  it, 
and  performing  what  he  promises.  The 
last  of  these  is  indeed  a possible  case,  and 
is,  I apprehend,  what  Mr  Hume  means. 
But  the  intention  of  keeping  his  promise  is 
no  part  of  the  promise,  nor  docs  it  in  the 
least  affect  the  obligation  of  it,  as  we  have 
often  observed. 

If  the  author  meant  that  the  roan  may 
knowingly  and  voluntarily  give  his  word, 
without  the  intention  of  giving  his  word, 
this  is  im^KMwible  : For  sucli  is  the  nature 
of  all  social  acts  of  the  mind,  that,  as  they 
cannot  be  without  being  expressed,  so  they 
cannot  be  expresse^l  knowingly  and  will- 
ingly, but  they  must  be.  If  a man  puts  a 
question  knowingly  and  willingly,  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  should  at  the  same  time 
will  not  to  put  it.  If  he  gives  a command 
knowingly  and  willingly,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  at  the  same  time  will  not 
to  give  it.  We  cannot  have  contrary  wills 
at  the  same  time.  And,  in  like  manner,  if 
a man  knowingly  and  willingly  becomes 
bound  by  a promise,  it  is  impossible  that 
he  should  at  the  same  time  will  nut  to  be 
hound. 

To  suppose,  therefore,  that,  when  a man 
knowingly  and  willingly  gives  bis  word,  he 
withholds  that  will  and  intention  which 
makes  a promise,  is  indeed  a contradiction  ; 
but  the  contradiction  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  the  promise,  but  in  the  case  supposed  by 
Mr  Hume. 

He  adds,  though  the  expression,  for  the 
roost  part,  makes  the  whole  of  the  promise, 
it  does  not  always  so. 

1 answer,  Tliat  the  expression,  if  it  is 
not  accompanied  with  understanding  and 
will  to  engage,  never  nutkes  a prtmiisc. 
The  author  here  assumes  a pKistulate,  w hich 
nobody  ever  granted,  and  which  can  only 
l>e  grounded  on  the  impossible  supposi- 
tion made  in  tlie  former  sentence-  And 
as  there  can  be  no  promise  without  know- 
ledge aud  will  to  engage,  is  it  marvellous 
that  words  which  are  not  understood,  or 
words  spoken  in  jest,  and  without  any  in- 
tention to  become  bound,  should  not  liave 
the  effect  of  a promise  ? [466] 

The  last  case  put  by  Mr  Hume,  is  that 
of  a man  who  promises  fraudulently  with 
an  intention  not  to  |>erform,  arid  whose 
fniudulent  intention  is  discovered  by  the 
other  party,  who,  notwithstanding,  accepts 
the  promise.  He  is  bound,  says  Mr  Hume, 
by  his  verbal  promise.  Undoubtedly  he  is 
bound,  because  nn  intention  not  to  perform 
the  promise,  whether  known  to  the  other 
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party  or  not,  makes  no  part  of  the  promise, 
nor  affects  its  obligation,  as  has  been  re- 
peatedly observed. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I think  it 
evident,  that  to  one  who  attends  to  the 
nature  of  a promise  or  contract,  there  is 
not  the  least  appearance  of  contradiction 
in  the  principles  of  morality  relating  to 
contracts. 

It  would,  indeed,  appear  wonderful  that 
such  a man  as  Mr  Hume  should  have  im- 
posed upon  himself  in  so  plain  a matter,  if 
wo  did  not  see  frequent  of  inge- 

nious men,  whose  zeal  in  sujiporting  a fa« 
vourite  liypothesia  darkens  their  under 
standing,  and  hinders  them  from  seeing 
what  is  before  their  eyes.  [467] 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THAT  MORAL  APPROBATION'  IMPLIES  A HXAL 
JUDOMBNT. 

Tuk  approbation  of  good  actions,  and 
disapprobation  of  bad,  are  so  fimiiliar  to 
every  man  come  to  years  of  understanding, 
that  it  seems  strange  there  should  be  any 
dispute  about  their  nature. 

Whether  we  reflect  upon  our  own  con- 
duct, or  attend  to  the  conduct  of  others 
with  whom  we  live,  or  of  whom  we  hear  or 
read,  we  cannot  help  approving  of  some 
things,  disapproving  of  others,  and  regard- 
ing many  with  perfect  indifference- 

These  operations  of  our  minds  we  arc 
conscious  of  every  day  and  almost  every 
hour  we  live-  Men  of  ripe  umlerstanding 
are  capable  of  reflecting  upon  them,  ami 
of  Attending  to  what  passes  in  their  own 
thoughts  on  such  occasions  ; yet,  for  half 
a century,  it  has  been  a serious  dispute 
among  philosophers,  what  this  approbation 
and  disapprobation  is,  Whether  thne  f»e  a 
real  judgment  inehuh  d in  i/,  whichy  like  a I 
othrr  judgmenlty  mu$t  le  true  or  false  ; or, 
Whether  it  inctude  no  more  but  •'•me  agrees 
able  or  uneasy  feelinpy  in  tbe  jer»oti  who 
apf/toves  or  dtsapf*rovrs. 

Mr  Hume  observes  very  justly,  that  this 
is  a controversy  started  of  tote.  Before 
the  modem  system  of  Ideas  and  Impressions 
was  introduced,  nothing  would  have  ap- 
peared more  absurd  than  to  say,  that  when 
I condemn  a roan  fur  what  he  has  done,  1 
pass  no  judgment  at  all  al>out  tlie  man,  but 
onlv  expr<>sH  some  uneasy  feeling  in  mv- 
self.  [468] 

Nor  did  the  new  s>*8tem  produce  this  dis- 
covery at  once,  but  gradually,  by  several 
steps,  according  as  its  consequences  were 
more  accurately  traced,  and  its  spirit  more 
thoroughly  imbibed  by  successive  philoso- 
phers. 

t)os  Cartes  and  Mr  Locke  went  no  far* 
[465  46H  ) 
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ther  than  to  maintain  that  the  Secondary 
Qualities  of  body — Heat  and  Cold^  Sound, 
Colour,  Taste,  and  Smell — winch  we  per- 
ceive and  judge  to  be  in  the  external  ob- 
ject, arc  mere  feelings  or  sensations  in  our 
minds,  there  being  nothing  in  bodies  them- 
selves to  which  these  names  can  be  applied ; 
and  that  the  office  of  the  external  senses  is 
not  to  judge  of  external  things,  but  only  to 
give  us  ideas  of  Beiisations,  from  which  we 
are  by  reasoning  to  deduce  the  existence  of 
a material  world  without  us,  as  well  as  we 

can. 

Arthur  Collier  and  Bishop  Berkeley  dis- 
covered, from  the  same  principles,  that  tlie 
Primary,  as  well  as  the  Secondary,  Quali- 
ties of  bodies,  such  as  Extension,  Figure, 
Solidity,  Motion,  are  only  sensations  iu  our 
minds  ; and,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  ma- 
terial world  without  us  at  all. 

The  same  philosophy,  when  it  came  to 
be  applied  to  matters  of  taste,  discovered 
that  beauty  and  deformity  are  not  anything 
in  the  objects,  to  which  men,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  tho  world,  ascrib^  them,  but 
certain  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator. 

The  next  step  was  an  easy  consequence 
from  all  the  preceding,  that  Moral  Appro- 
bation and  Diaapprtibation  are  not  Judg- 
ments, which  must  l>e  true  or  false,  but 
barely  agreeable  and  uneasy  Feelings  or 
Sensations. 

Mr  Hum%  made  the  last  step  in  this  pro- 
grees,  and  crowned  the  system  by  what  ho 
calls  his  hi/poth  $i$ — to  wit,  That  Belief  U 
more  properly  an  act  of  the  Sensitive  than 
of  the  Cogitative  part  of  our  nature.  [4(>9] 

Beyond  this  I think  no  roan  can  go  in 
this  track  ; sensation  or  feeling  is  all,  and 
w hat  is  left  to  the  cogitative  part  of  our  na- 
ture, I am  not  able  to  comprehend. 

1 have  had  occasion  to  consider  each  of 
these  |>arad«>xes,  excepting  that  which  re- 
lates to  morals,  in  Essays  on  the  Intel- 
lectual Powers  of  Man;*'  and,  though  they 
be  strictly  coiinecteil  wbh  each  other,  and 
with  the  system  which  has  prtxluced  them, 

1 have  attempted  to  shew  that  they  are  in- 
consistent with  just  notions  of  our  intellec-  | 
tual  powers,  no  less  than  they  are  with  the 
common  sense  and  common  language  of 
mankind.  And  this,  I think,  will  likewise  ap- 
pear with  regard  Co  the  conclusion  relating 
to  morals— to  wit,  That  moral  approbation  is 
only  an  agreeable  feeling,  aud  not  a real 
judgment 

To  prevent  ambiguity  as  much  as  possi- 

ble,  let  us  attend  to  the  meaning  of  Fedi  ig 
and  of  Jwfgmi'nt,  These  operations  of  the 
mind,  perhaps,  cannot  be  logically  defitiad  ; 
but  they  are  well  uiidersto^,  and  easily 
distinguished,  by  their  properties  and  ad- 
juncts. 

Feeling,  or  sensation,  seems  to  bo  the 
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lowest  degree  of  animation  we  can  conceive. 
We  give  the  name  of  animal  to  every  be« 
ing  that  feels  pain  and  pleasure;  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  in- 
animate and  animal  creation. 

Wo  know  110  being  of  so  low  a rank  in 
the  creation  of  God  os  to  possess  this  atii 
mal  power  only  without  any  other. 

We  commonly  distinguish  Freling  from 
Thinking^  because  it  hardly  deserves  the 
name  ; and  though  it  be,  in  a more  general 
sense,  a species  of  thought,  is  least  removed 
from  the  passive  and  inert  state  of  things 
iuaniiuate.  [470) 

A feeling  must  be  agreeable,  or  uneasy, 
or  iudilTerent.  It  may  be  weak  or  strong. 
It  is  expressed  in  language  either  by  a sin- 
gle word,  or  by  such  a contexture  of  words 
as  may  be  the  subject  or  predicate  of  a pro- 
position, but  such  as  cannot  by  themselves 
make  a proposition.  For  it  implies  neither 
affirmation  nor  negation ; aud  therefore 
cannot  have  the  qualities  of  true  or  false, 
which  distinguish  propositions  from  all  other 
forms  of  speech,  and  judgments  from  all 
other  acts  of  the  mind. 

Titat  I have  such  a /er/ing^  is  indeed  an 
affirmative  proposition,  and  expresses  tes- 
timony grounded  u(>un  an  intuitive  judg- 
ment. But  the  feeling  is  only  one  term  of 
this  proposition  ; and  it  can  only  make  a 
{iruposition  when  joined  with  another  term, 
by  a verb  affirming  or  denying. 

As  feeling  distinguishes  the  animal  na> 
ture  from  the  inanimate ; so  judging  seems 
to  dUtinguish  the  rational  nature  from  the 
merely  anitnaL 

Though  judgment  in  general  is  express- 
ed by  one  word  in-  langtuigo,  as  the  most 
complex  operations  of  the  mind  may  be ; 
yet  a particular  judgment  can  only  he  ex- 
pressed hy  a sentence,  and  by  that  kind  of 
sentence  which  logician  call  a prnposi/ionf 
in  which  there  must  necessarily  be  a verb 
in  the  indicative  mood,  either  expressed  or 
understood. 

Every  judgment  must  necessarily  be  true 
or  false,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
proposition  which  cxprc^ses  it.  It  is  a di'- 
I termination  of  the  understanding,  with  re- 
gard to  what  is  true,  or  false,  or  dubious. 

In  judgment,  we  can  distinguish  the  ob- 
ject about  which  we  judge,  from  the  act  of 
the  mind  in  judging  of  that  object.  In  mere 
feeling  there  is  no  such  distinction.  Tho 
object  of  judgment  must  be  expressed  by  a 
proposition  ; and  belief,  disl>eiicf,  or  doubt, 
always  accompanies  the  judgment  we  form. 
If  wo  judge  the  proposition  to  be  true,  we 
must  believe  it ; if  we  judge  it  to  be  false,  we 
must  disbelieve  it ; and  if  we  be  uncertain 
whether  it  be  true  or  false,  we  must  doubt. 

loij 

The  too/JtachTf  the  htadache^  arc  words 
which  express  anewy  feeling.  ; but  to 
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that  tliey  express  a judgment  would  be  ridi* 
culoufl. 

That  the  «ua  U ^jttaier  than  the  earth,  is 
a proposition,  and  therefore  the  object  of 
judgment ; and,  when  affirmed  or  denied, 
believed  or  disbelieved,  or  doubted,  it  ex- 
presses judgment:  but  to  say  that  it  ex- 
presses only  a feeling  in  the  mind  of  him 
that  believes  it,  would  be  ridiculous. 

These  two  operations  of  mind,  when  we 
consider  them  separately,  are  very  differ- 
ent, and  easily  distinguished.  When  we 
feel  without  judging,  or  judge  without  feel- 
ing, it  is  impossible,  without  very  gross  in- 
attention, to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other. 

But  in  many  operations  of  the  iiiiud, 
both  are  inseparably  conjoined  under  one 
name ; and  when  we  are  not  aware  that 
the  operation  is  complex,  we  may  take  one 
ingredient  to  be  the  whole,  and  overlook 
the  otheiv 

In  former  ages,*  that  moral  power  by 
which  human  actions  ought  to  be  regulated, 
was  called  Reaeon,  and  considered,  both  by 
philosophers  and  by  the  vulgar,  as  the  power 
of  judging  what  we  ought  and  what  we 
ou^t  not  to  do. 

This  is  very  fully  expressed  by  Mr  Hume, 
in  bis  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,**  Book 
1 (.  Part  iii.  § 3.  **  Nothing  is  more  usual 

in  philosophy,  and  even  in  common  life, 
than  to  talk  of  the  combat  of  passion  and 
reason,  to  give  the  preference  to  reason, 
and  assert  that  men  are  only  so  far  virtuous 
as  they  conform  themselves  to  its  dictates. 
Every  rational  creature,  *tis  said,  is  obliged 
to  regulate  his  actions  by  reason  ; and,  if 
any  other  motive  or  principle  challenge  the 
direction  of  his  conduct,  he  ought  to  oppose 
it,  till  it  be  entirely  subdued,  or,  at  least, 
brought  to  a conformity  to  that  superior 
principle.  On  this  method  of  thinking,  the 
greatest  part  of  moral  philosophy,  ancient 
and  modern,  seems  to  be  founded.**  (472] 

That  those  philosophers  attended  chiefly 
to  the  judging  power  of  our  moral  faculty, 
appears  from  the  names  they  gave  to  its 
operations,  and  from  the  whole  of  their 
language  concerning  it. 

The  modern  philosophy  has  led  men  to 
attend  chiefly  to  their  sensations  and  feel- 
ings, and  thereby  to  resolve  into  mere  feel- 
ing, complex  acts  of  the  mind,  of  which 
feeling  is  only  one  ingredient 

I had  occasion,  in  the  preceding  Essays, 
to  observe,  that  several  operations  of  the 
mind,  to  which  we  give  one  name,  and  con- 
sider as  one  act,  are  compounded  of  more 
simple  acts  inseparably  united  in  our  con- 
stitution, and  that,  in  those,  sensation  or 
feeling  often  makes  one  ingredient 

Thus,  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst 
are  compound^  of  an  uneasy  sensation,  and 
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the  desire  of  food  or  drink.  In  our  bcne< 
Tolent  affections,  there  is  t>oth  an  agreeable 
feeling,  and  a desire  of  happiness  to  the 
object  of  our  affection  ; and  malevolent 
affections  have  ingredients  of  a contrary 
nature. 

In  these  instances,  sensation  or  feeling  is 
inseparably  conjoined  with  desire.  In  other 
instances,  we  And  sensation  inseparably 
conjoined  with  judgment  or  belief,  and  that 
in  two  different  ways.  In  some  instances, 
the  judgment  or  belief  seems  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  sensation,  and  to  be  regu- 
late by  it.  In  other  instances,  the  sensa- 
tion is  the  consequence  of  the  judgment. 
(47.31 

When  we  perceive  an  external  object  by 
our  st'nscs,  we  have  a sensation  conjoined 
with  a Arm  belief  of  the  existence  and 
sensible  qualities  of  tbe  external  object. 
Nor  has  all  tbe  subtilty  of  metaphysics 
been  able  to  disjoin  what  nature  has  con- 
joined in  our  constitution.  Des  Cartes  and 
Locke  endeavoured,  by  reasoning,  to  deduce 
the  existence  of  external  objects  from  our 
sensations,  but  in  vain.  Subsequent  philo- 
sophers, Anding  no  rt^ason  for  this  connec- 
tion, endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  belief  of 
external  objects  as  being  unreasonable ; 
but  this  attempt  is  no  less  vain.  Nature 
has  doomed  us  to  believe  the  testimony  of 
our  senses,  whether  we  can  give  a good 
reason  for  doing  so  or  nob 

In  this  instance,  the  belief  Ar  judgment 
is  the  consequence  of  the  sensation,  as  the 
sensation  is  the  consequence  of  the  impres- 
sion made  on  the  organ  of  sense. 

But  in  most  of  the  operations  of  mind  in 
which  judgment  or  belief  is  combined  with 
feeling,  the  feeling  is  the  consequence  of  the 
judgment,  and  is  regulated  by  iL 

Thus,  an  account  of  the  good  conduct  of 
a friend  at  a distance  gives  me  a very  agree- 
able feeling,  and  a contrary  account  would 
give  me  a very  uneasy  feeling ; but  these  feel- 
ings  depend  entirely  upon  my  belief  of  the 
report. 

In  hope,  there  is  an  agreeable  feeling,  de- 
pending upon  tlie  belief  or  expcA'tation  of 
good  to  come  : fear  is  made  up  of  contrary 
ingredients ; in  both,  the  feeling  is  regu- 
lated by  the  degree  of  belief. 

In  tlie  respect  we  bear  to  the  worthy,  and 
in  our  contempt  of  the  worlMess,  there  is 
both  judgment  and  feeling,  and  the  last  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  Arst. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  gratitude  for 
good  offices  and  resentment  of  injuries.  [474  ] 

Let  me  now  consider  how  1 am  affected 
when  I see  a man  exerting  himself  nobly  in 
a good  cause.  1 am  conscious  that  the 
effect  of  his  conduct  on  my  mind  is  com- 
plex, though  it  may  be  called  by  one  name. 
I look  up  to  bis  virtue,  1 approve,  I admire 
it.  In  doing  so,  1 have  pleasure  indeed,  or 
[472-471*1 
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&o  agreeable  feeling  ; tills  is  granted.  But 
1 And  m^rself  interested  in  his  succcsa  and 
in  his  fame.  Tliis  U affection ; it  is  love 
and  esteem,  which  is  more  than  mere  feeU 
ing.  The  man  is  the  object  of  this  esteem ; 
but  in  mere  feeling  there  is  no  object. 

I am  likewise  conscious  that  this  agree- 
able feeling  in  me,  and  this  esteem  of  him, 
dc|)end  entirely  upon  the  judgment  1 form 
of  his  conduct.  1 judge  that  this  conduct 
merits  esteem  ; and,  while  I thus  judge,  1 
cannot  but  esteem  him,  and  contemplate 
his  conduct  with  pleasure.  Persuade  me 
that  he  was  bribed,  or  that  he  acted  from 
some  mercenary  or  bad  motive,  immediately 
my  esteem  and  my  agreeable  feeling  vanish. 

1 n the  approbation  of  a good  action,  there- 
fore, there  is  feeling  indeed,  but  there  is  also 
esteem  of  the  agent ; and  both  the  feeling 
and  the  esteem  depend  upon  the  judgment 
we  form  of  his  conduct. 

When  1 exercise  my  moral  faculty  about 
iny  own  actions  or  those  of  other  men, 
I am  conscious  that  I judge  as  well  as 
feet  I accuse  and  excuse,  1 acquit  and 
condemn,  I assent  and  dissent,  1 believe  and 
disbelieve,  and  doubt.  These  are  acts  of 
judgment,  and  not  feelings. 

Every  detenniuation  of  the  understanding, 
with  regard  to  what  is  true  or  false,  is  iuclg- 
roent.  Thai  I ought  not  to  steal,  or  to  kill,  or 
lo  bear  false  witness,  are  propositions,  of  the 
truth  of  w hich  I am  as  well  convinced  as  of 
any  proposition  in  Euclid.  1 am  conscious 
that  I judge  them  to  be  true  propositions  ; 
and  my  consciousness  makes  all  other  argu- 
ments unnecessary,  with  regard  to  the 
operations  of  my  own  mind-  [475] 

Tliat  other  men  judge,  as  well  as  feel,  in 
such  cases,  1 am  convinced,  because  they 
understand  me  when  I express  my  moral 
judgment,  and  express  theirs  by  the  same 
terms  and  phrases. 

Suppose  that,  in  a case  well  known  to 
both,  my  friend  says*— .VucA  » man  did  ttell 
and  worihiJjft  his  conduct  is  highiy  approve 
aftU,  This  speech,  according  to  all  rules 
of  interpretation,  expresses  my  friend's 
judgment  of  the  man's  conduct.  This 
judgment  may  be  true  or  false,  and  I may 
agree  in  opinion  with  him,  or  1 may  dissent 
from  him  without  offence,  as  wo  may  differ 
in  other  matters  of  judgment 

Suppose,  again,  that,  in  relation  to  the 
same  case,  my  friend  says— TAe  man's  con- 
duct  gave  me  a very  agrecnhle  feeling. 

This  speech,  if  approbation  be  nothing 
but  an  agreeable  feeling,  must  have  the 
very  same  meaning  with  the  first,  and  ex- 
press neither  more  nor  less.  But  thir  can- 
not be,  for  two  reasons. 

Firaty  Because  there  is  no  rule  in  gram- 
mar or  rhetoric,  nor  any  usage  in  language, 
by  which  these  two  speeches  can  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  have  the  same  meaning. 
[4  5-477] 


The  Jimt  expresses  plainly  an  opinion  or 
judgment  of  the  conduct  of  the  n\an,  but 
says  nothing  of  the  speaker.  The  sevonu 
only  testifies  a fact  concerning  the  speaker 
— to  wit,  that  he  had  such  a feeling. 

Another  reason  why  these  two  speeches 
cannot  mean  the  same  thing  is,  that  the 
first  may  be  contradicted  without  any  ground 
of  offence,  such  contradiction  being  only  a 
difference  of  opinion,  which,  to  a reason- 
able man,  gives  no  offence.  But  the  second 
8{)eech  cannot  be  contradicted  without  an 
affront : for,  as  every  man  must  know  his 
own  feelings,  to  deny  that  a man  had  a 
feeling  which  he  affirms  he  had,  is  to  charge 
him  with  falsehood.  [47C] 

If  moral  approbation  he  a real  judgment, 
which  produces  an  agreeable  feeling  in  tlie 
mind  of  him  who  judges,  both  speeches 
are  perfectly  intelligible,  in  the  most  obvi- 
ous  and  literal  sense.  Their  meaning  is 
different,  but  they  are  related,  so  tliat  the 
one  may  be  inferi^  from  the  other,  as  wo 
infer  the  effect  from  the  cause,  or  the  cause 
from  the  effect.  I know,  that  what  a man 
judges  to  be  a very  worthy  action,  he  con- 
templates with  pleasure;  and  what  he  con- 
templates with  pleasure  must,  in  his  judg- 
ment, have  worth.  But  the  judgment  and 
the  feeling  are  different  acts  of  his  mind, 
though  connected  as  cause  and  effect-  He 
can  express  cither  the  one  or  the  other 
with  perfect  propriety ; but  the  speech, 
which  expresses  his  feeling,  is  altogether 
improper  and  inept  to  express  his  judgment, 
for  this  evident  reason,  that  judgment  and 
feeling,  though  in  some  cases  connected, 
are  things  in  their  nature  different. 

If  we  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
moral  approbation  is  nothing  more  than  an 
agreeable  feeling,  occasion^  by  the  con- 
templation of  an  action,  the  second  speech, 
above  mentioned,  has  a distinct  meaning, 
and  expresses  all  thut  is  meant  by  moral 
approbation.  But  the  first  speech  cither 
means  the  very  same  thing,  (which  cannot 
be,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,)  or 
it  has  no  meaning. 

Now,  we  may  appeal  to  the  reader, 
whether,  in  conversation  upon  human  cha- 
racters, such  speeches  as  the  first  are  not 
as  frequent,  as  familiar,  and  as  well  under- 
stood, as  anything  in  language ; and  whet  In  r 
they  have  not  been  common  in  all  ages 
that  we  can  trace,  and  in  all  languages  ? 

This  doctrine,  therefore,  That  moral  ap- 
probation is  merely  a feeling  without  judg- 
ment, necessarily  carries  along  with  it  this 
consequence,  that  a form  of  speech,  upon 
one  of  the  most  common  topicfrof  discourse, 
which  either  has  no  meaning,  or  a meaning 
irreconcilable  to  all  rules  of  grammar  or 
rhetoric,  is  found  to  be  common  and  familiar 
in  all  languages  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
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while  every  man  knows  how  to  express  the 
meaning;,  ^ it  have  any)  in  plain  and  proper 

Such  a consequence  I think  sufficient  to 
sink  any  philosophical  opinion  on  which  it 
han^^. 

A particular  language  may  have  some 
oddity,  or  even  ahMuriiity,  introduced  hy 
some  man  of  eminence,  from  caprice  or 
wrong  judgment,  and  followed  by  servile 
imitators,  for  a time,  till  it  be  detected , and, 
of  consequence,  discountenanced  and  dropt ; 
but  that  the  same  absurdity  should  pervade 
all  languages,  through  all  ages,  and  that, 
after  being  detected  and  exposed,  it  should 
still  keep  its  countenance  and  its  place  in 
language  as  much  as  before,  this  can  never 
be  while  men  have  understanding. 

It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  the 
same  argument  may  bo  applied,  with  equal 
force,  against  those  other  paradoxical  opi- 
nions of  modern  philosophy,  which  we  be- 
fore mentioned  as  connected  with  this ; 
such  as,  that  beauty  and  defonnity  are  not 
at  all  in  the  objects  to  which  language  uni- 
versally ascrib^  them,  but  are  merely  feel- 
ings in  the  mind  of  the  spectator;  that  the 
secondary  qualities  are  not  in  external  ob- 
jects, but  are  merely  feelings  or  sensations 
in  him  that  perceives  them  ; and,  in  gcue- 
ral,  that  our  external  and  internal  senses 
are  faculties  by  w'hich  we  have  sensations 
or  feelings  only,  but  by  which  we  do  not 
judge.  [478] 

That  every  form  of  speech  which  language 
affords  to  express  our  judgment,  should,  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  languages,  be  used  to 
express  what  is  no  judgment ; and  that 
feelings  which  are  easily  expressed  in  pro- 
per language,  should  as  universally  be  ex- 
pressed by  language  altogether  improper 
and  absurd,  I cannot  believe  ; and,  there- 
fore, must  conclude,  that,  if  language  be  the 
expression  of  thought,  men  judge  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  body  hy 
their  external  sens<.»s,  of  l>eauty  and  deform- 
ity by  their  taste,  and  of  virtue  and  vice  hy 
their  moral  faculty. 

A truth  so  evident  as  this  is,  can  hardly 
be  obscured  and  brought  into  doubt  but  hy 
the  abuse  of  words.  And  much  abuse  of 
words  there  has  been  upon  this  subject.  To 
avoid  this  os  much  as  possible,  1 Itave  used 
the  word  jud^jment  on  one  side,  and  sensu, 
ti>n  or  fe>img  upon  the  other;  because 
these  words  have  been  least  liable  to  abuse 
or  ambiguity.  But  it  may  l>e  proper  to 
make  some  observations  up<m  other  words 
that  have  been  used  in  this  controversy. 

Mr  Hume,  in  his  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature,'*  has  employed  two  st^ctions  upon 
it,  the  titles  of  which  are,  Moral  !)%*• 
tinclioM  not  derivti  from  Rraton^^'  and 
“ Moral  Dutinctvms  derived  from  a Mi/rat 
Sense." 


Qkssay  V. 

When  he  is  not,  by  custom,  led  unawares 
to  speak  of  Reason  like  other  men,  he 
limits  that  word  to  signify  only  the  power 
of  judging  in  matters  merely  speculative. 
Hence  he  concludes,  **  'J'hat  reason  of  it- 
self is  inactive  and  perfectly  inert  ;'*  that 
**  actions  may  bo  laiidable  or  blamablo, 
but  cannot  l>e  reasonable  or  unreasonable  ;** 
that  “ it  is  not  contrary  to  reason  to  pre- 
fer the  destruction  of  the  whole  world  tu  the 
scratching  or  my  finger  ;**  that  it  is  not 
contrary  to  reason  for  me  to  chuse  my  total 
ruin  to  prevent  the  least  uneasiness  of  an 
liidbn,  or  of  a persou  wholly  unknown  to 
me  that  **  reason  is,  and  ought  only  to 
be,  the  slave  of  the  passions,  and  can  never 
pretend  to  any  other  office  thau  to  serve 
and  obey  them.'*  [478] 

If  we  take  the  word  reastm  to  mean  what 
common  use,  both  of  philosophers  and  of 
the  vulgar,  ^th  made  it  to  mean,  these 
maxims  are  not  only  false,  but  licentious. 
It  is  only  hbt  abuse  of  the  words  reason  and 
pf/g*ion  that  can  justify  them  from  tills 
cen.Hure. 

The  meaning  of  a common  word  Is  not  to 
be  ascertained  by  philosophicul  theory,  but 
by  common  usage ; and,  if  a man  will  take 
the  liberty  of  limiting  or  extending  the 
meaning  of  common  words  at  bis  pleasure, 
he  may,  like  Mandeville,  insinuate  the  most 
licentious  paradoxes  with  the  appearance  of 
plausibility.  I have  before  made  some  ob- 
servations upon  the  meaning  of  this  word, 
(Essay  II.,  chap.  2,  and  Essay  111.,  part  iiu 
chap.  1,)  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

When  Mr  Hume  derives  moral  distinc- 
tions from  a Moral  Sense,  I agree  with  him 
in  words,  but  we  differ  about  the  meaning 
of  the  word  sense.  Every  power  to  which 
the  name  of  a Sense  has  been  given,  is  a 
{>owcr  of  judging  of  the  objects  of  that 
Sense,*  and  has  been  accounted  such  in  all 
ages ; the  moral  sense,  therefore,  is  the 
power  of  judging  in  morals.  But  Mr  Hume 
will  have  the  Moral  Sense  to  be  only  a power 
of  feeling  without  judging — this  1 take  to  be 
an  abuse  of  a word. 

Authors  who  place  moral  approbation  in 
feeling  only,  very  often  use  the  word  Se»f- 
i/nenlf  to  express  feeling  without  judgment. 
This  1 take  likewise  to  be  an  abuse  of  a 
word.  Our  moral  detenninations  may,  with 
propriety,  be  called  m^iral  sentimen/s.  For 
the  woM  sen/imrn/f  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, never,  as  I conceive,  signifies  mere 
feeling,  but  judgment  accompauird  iri  A 
feelinf/.^  It  was  wont  to  signify  opinion  or 
judgment  of  any  kind,  but,  of  late,  is  appro- 
priated to  signify  an  opinion  or  judgment, 
that  strikes,  and  produces  some  agreeable 
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or  uneMy  emotion.  So  wo  speak  of  senti* 
menu  of  respect,  of  esteem,  of  gratitude ; 
bat  1 never  hea^  the  pain  of  the  gout,  or 
any  other  mere  feeling,  called  a soutimeot. 
[4801 

Even  the  word  juffpment  has  been  used 
by  Mr  Hume  to  express  what  he  maintains 
to  bo  only  a feeling.  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature,  part  iii.,  page  3 : — **  The  term  per- 
ception is  no  less  applicable  to  those  judg- 
wttitis  by  which  we  distinguish  moral  good 
and  evil  than  to  every  other  operation  of 
the  mind.'*  Perhaps  he  used  this  word 
inadvertently  ; for  1 think  there  cannot  be 
a greater  abuse  of  words  than  to  put  judg* 
ment  for  what  he  held  to  be  mere  feel- 
ing.» 

All  the  words  roost  commonly  used,  both 
by  philosophers  and  by  the  vulgar,  to  ex- 
press  the  operations  of  our  mor^  faculty— 
such  as,  (ierutont  determination,  sentence, 
approlnition,  dUnppiohation,  applauiCy  cm- 
sure,  proif^,  blame — necessarily'  imply  judg- 
ment in  their  meaning.  When,  therefore, 
they  are  m^ed  by  Mr  Hume,  and  others  who 
hold  his  opinion,  to  signify  feelings  only, 
this  is  an  abuse  of  wor^  If  these  philo- 
sophers wish  to  speak  plainly  and  properly, 
they  must,  in  dibcoursiug  of  moral^  disca^ 
these  words  altogether,  because  their  esta- 
blished signiHcation  in  the  language  is  con- 
trary to  what  they  would  express  by  them. 

They  must  likewise  discaid  from  morals 
the  words  ought  and  ought  not,  which  very 
properly  express  judgment,  but  cannot  be 
applied  to  mere  feelings.  Upon  these  words 
Mr  Hume  has  made  a particular  observa- 
tion in  the  conclusion  of  his  first  section 
above  mentioned.  I shall  give  it  in  his 
own  words,  and  make  some  remarks  upon 
it. 

**  I cannot  forbear  adding  to  these  rea- 
sonings an  observation  whicli  may,  perliaps, 
be  found  of  some  importance.  In  every 
system  of  morality  which  1 have  hitherto 
met  with,  1 liave  always  remarked  that  the 
author  proceeds  for  some  time  in  the  ordin- 
ary way  of  reasoning,  and  establishes  the 
being  of  a God,  or  m^es  observations  con- 
cerning human  affairs;  when,  of  a sud- 
den, I am  surprised  to  find  that,  instead  of 
the  usual  copulatioris  of  propositions,  u,  and 
u not,  I meet  with  no  proposition  that  is 
not  connected  with  an  ought  or  an  ought  not. 
[481]  This  change  is  imperceptible,  but 
is,  however,  of  the  last  consequence.  For, 
as  this  oupht  or  ouyht  not  expresses  some 
new  relation  or  affirmation.  His  necessary 
that  it  should  be  observed  and  ex[>lained’; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  a reason  should  ' 
bo  given  for  what  seems  altogether  tneou- 
ceivable — how  this  new  relation  Ciin  be  a ' 
deduction  from  others  which  are  entirely  | 
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different  from  it.  But,  as  authors  do  not 
commonly  use  this  precaution,  I shall  pre- 
sume to  recommend  it  to  the  readers ; and 
am  persuaded  that  this  small  attention  would 
subvert  all  the  vulgar  systems  of  morality, 
and  let  us  see  that  the  distinction  of  vice 
and  virtue  is  not  founded  merely  on  the 
relations  of  objects,  nor  is  perceiv^  by  rea- 
son.’* 

We  may  here  observe,  that  it  U ocknow- 
lodged  that  the  words  ought  and  ought  not 
express  some  relation  oraffinnation  ; but  a 
relation  or  affiriiiatiou  which  Mr  Hume 
thought  inexplicable,  or,  at  least,  incoiibist- 
ent  with  his  system  of  morals,  lie  must, 
therefore,  have  thought  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  used  in  treating  of  that  subject. 

He  likewise  makes  two  demands,  and, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  they  cannot  be 
satisfied,  is  persuade<l  that  an  attention  to 
this  is  sufficient  to  subvert  all  the  vulgar 
systems  of  morais. 

The  Jifst  demand  is,  Utat  ought  and  ought 
not  be  explained. 

To  a man  that  understands  English,  there 
are  surely  no  words  that  require  explana- 
tion less.  Are  not  all  men  taught,  from 
their  early  years,  that  they  ought  not  to 
lie,  nor  steal,  nor  swear  fairly  ? But  Mr 
Hume  thinks,  that  meu  never  understood 
what  these  precepts  mean,  or  rather  that 
tliey  are  unintelligible.  If  this  be  so,  1 
think  indeed  it  will  follow,  that  all  the 
vulgar  systems  of  morals  are  subverted. 
[482] 

Dr  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  explains 
the  word  ought  to  signify,  fteing  obliged  by 
duty;  and  1 know  no  better  explication  that 
can  be  given  of  it.  The  reader  will  see 
what  I thought  necessary  to  say  concerning 
the  moral  relation  expressed  by  this  word 
in  Essay  ill.,  part  uL,  chap.  6. 

The  tecond  demand  is,  That  a reason 
should  be  given  why  this  relation  should  be 
a deduction  from  others  which  are  entirely 
different  from  it. 

This  is  to  demand  a reason  for  what  docs 
not  exist.  The  first  principles  of  morals 
are  not  deductions.  They  are  self-evident ; 
and  their  truth,  like  that  of  other  axioms, 
is  perceived  without  reasoning  or  deduction. 
And  moral  truths  that  are  not  self-evident 
are  deduced,  not  from  relations  quite  differ- 
ent  from  them,  but  from  the  first  priuciples 
of  morals. 

In  a matter  so  interesting  to  mankind, 
and  so  frequently  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion among  tho  learned  and  the  unlearned 
as  morals  is,  it  may  surely  be  expected  that 
men  will  express  both  their  jud^ients  and 
their  feelings  with  propriety,  and  consist- 
ently with  the  rules  of  language.  An  opi- 
nion, therefore,  which  makes  the  language 
of  all  ages  and  nations,  upon  this  subject, 
to  be  improper,  contrary  to  all  rules  uf  Ian. 
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gunge,  and  fit  to  be  discarded,  needs  no 
other  refutation. 

As  mankind  ha^e,  in  all  ages,  understood 
reason  to  mean  the  power  by  which  not 
only  our  speculative  opinions,  but  our  ac- 
tions ought  to  be  regulated,  we  may  say, 
with  perfect  propriety,  that  all  vice  is  con- 
trary to  reason  ; that,  by  reason,  we  are  to 
judge  of  what  we  ought  to  do,  as  well  as  of 
what  wc  ought  to  believe.  [d83] 

But,  though  all  vice  be  contrary  to  rea- 
son, I conceive  that  it  would  not  be  a pro- 
fit definition  of  vice  to  say  that  it  is  a con- 
duct contrary  to  reason,  because  this  defin- 
ition would  apply  equally  to  folly,  which  all 
men  distinguish  from  vice. 

There  are  other  phrases  which  have  been 
used  on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  which 
1 see  no  reason  for  adopting,  such  as—flc/m^ 
contrary  to  the  relatiom  qf  thinpe-^contrary 
to  the  reaeon  pf  thing* — to  the  Jitnee*  of 
thinge^—to  the  truth  of  things— to  absolute 
Jitnese.  These  phrases  have  not  the  autho- 
rity of  common  use,  which,  in  matters  of 
language,  is  great.  They  seem  to  have 
been  invented  bv  some  authors,  with  a 
view  to  explain  the  nature  of  vice ; but  I 
do  not  think  they  answer  that  end.  If  in- 
tended as  definitions  of  vice,  they  im- 
proper ; because,  in  the  most  favourable 
sense  they  can  brar,  they  extend  to  every 
kind  of  foolish  and  absurd  conduct,  as  well 
as  to  that  which  is  vicious. 

I shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  some 
observations  upon  the  five  arguments  which 
Mr  Hume  has  offered  upon  this  point  in  bis 
“ Enquiry.” 

The  first  is,  That  it  is  impossible  that  the 
hypothesis  he  opposes,  con,  in  any  particu- 
lar instance,  be  bo  much  as  rendered  in- 
telligible, whatever  specious  figure  it  may 
make  in  general  discourse.  ” Examine,” 
says  he,  ” the  crime  of  tm/rafi/i/dc,  anato- 
mize all  its  circumstances,  and  examine,  by 
your  reason  alone,  in  what  consists  the 
demerit  or  blame,  you  will  never  come  to 
any  issue  or  conclusion.” 

I think  it  unnecessary  to  follow  liim 
through  all  the  accouutsof  ingratitude  which 
he  conceives  may  be  given  by  those  whom 
he  opposes,  because  1 agree  with  him  in 
that,  which  he  himself  adopts — to  wit, 
” That  this  crime  arises  from  a complica- 
tion of  circuinstauces,  which,  being  pre- 
sented to  the  spectator,  excites  the  senti- 
ment of  blame  by  the  particular  structure 
and  fabric  of  his  mind.”  [484] 

This  he  thought  a true  and  intelligible 
account  of  the  criminality  of  ingratitude. 
So  do  I.  And  therefore  1 think  the  hypo- 
thesis he  opposes  is  intelligible,  when  ap- 
plied to  a particular  instance. 

Mr  Hume,  no  doubt,  thought  that  the 
account  he  gives  of  ingratitude  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  hypothesis  be  opposes,  and 


could  not  be  adopted  by  those  who  hold 
that  hypothesis.  He  could  be  led  to  think 
so,  only  by  taking  for  granted  one  of  these 
two  things.  Ei&er,  first^  That  the  eentu 
ment  of  blame  is  a feeling  only,  without 
judgment ; or,  eecondly^  That  whatever  is 
excited  by  the  particular  fabric  and  struc- 
ture of  the  mind  must  be  feeling  only,  and 
not  judgment.  But  I cannot  grant  either 
the  one  or  the  other. 

For,  as  to  the  Jiret,  it  seems  evident  to 
me,  that  both  senttmmt  and  blame  imply 
judgment ; and,  therefore,  that  the  eentu 
ment  of  blame  is  a judgment  accompanied 
with  feeling,  and  not  mere  feeling  without 
judgment. 

The  second  can  as  little  be  granted  ; for 
no  operation  of  mind,  whether  judgment  or 
feeling,  can  be  excited  but  by  that  parti- 
cular structure  and  fabric  of  the  mind  which 
makes  us  capable  of  that  operation. 

By  that  part  of  our  fabric  which  we  call 
the  faculty  of  seeing^  wc  judge  of  visible 
objects  ;*  by  tastCy  another  part  of  ourfabric, 
we  judge  of  beauty  and  deformity  ; by  that 
part  of  our  fabric  which  enables  us  to  form 
abstract  conceptions,  to  compare  them,  and 
perceive  their  relations,  we  judge  of  abstract 
truths ; and  by  that  part  of  our  fabric  which 
we  call  the  moral  facultpy  we  judge  of  vir- 
tue and  vice.  If  we  suppose  a being  with- 
out any  moral  faculty  in  his  fabric,  I grant 
that  be  could  not  have  the  sentimeuts  of 
blame  and  moral  approl»ation.  [485] 

There  are,  therefore,  judgments,  as  well 
as  feelings,  that  are  excited  by  the  particu- 
lar structure  and  fabric  of  the  mind.  But 
there  is  this  remarkable  difference  between 
them,  That  every  judgment  is,  in  its  own 
nature,  true  or  Lise  ; and,  though  it  de- 
pends u{K>n  the  fabric  of  a mind,  whether  it 
have  such  a judgment  or  not,  it  depends 
not  upon  that  fabric  whether  the  judg- 
ment be  true  or  not.  A true  judgment 
will  be  true,  whatever  be  the  fabric  of 
the  mind ; but  a particular  structure  and 
fabric  is  necessary,  in  order  to  our  per- 
ceiving that  truth.  Nothing  like  this  can 
be  said  of  mere  feelings,  because  tlie  at- 
tributes of  true  or  false  do  not  belong  to 
them. 

Thus  I think  it  appears,  that  the  hy- 
pothesis which  Mr  Hume  opposes  is  not 
unintelligible,  when  applied  to  the  partic- 
ular instance  of  ingratitude ; because  the 
account  of  ingratitude  which  be  himself 
thinks  true  and  intelligible,  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  it. 

The  second  argument  amounts  to  this : 
That,  in  mural  delibeiation,  we  must  be 
acquainted  before-band  with  all  the  ob- 
jects and  all  their  relations.  After  these 
things  are  known,  the  understanding  has 
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no  farther  room  to  operate.  Nothing  re- 
mains but  to  feel,  on  our  part,  some  sen- 
timent of  blame  or  approbation. 

Let  U8  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  of- 
fice of  a judge.  In  a cause  that  comes 
before  him,  he  must  oe  made  acquainted 
with  all  the  objects,  and  all  their  rela- 
lations.  After  this,  his  understanding  has 
no  farther  room  to  operate.  Nothing  re- 
mains, on  his  part,  but  to  feel  the  right  or 
the  wrong : and  mankind  have,  very  ab- 
surdly, called  him  a judge — he  ought  to  be 
called  a /rfffer.  [486j 

To  answer  this  argument  more  directly  : 
The  man  who  deliberates,  after  all  the 
objects  and  relations  mentioned  by  Mr 
Hume  are  known  to  him,  has  a point  to 
determine  ; and  that  is,  whether  the  action 
under  his  deliberation  ought  to  be  done  or 
ought  not.  In  most  cases,  this  point  will 
appear  self-evident  to  a man  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  exercise  his  moral  judg- 
ment ; in  some  cases  it  may  require  reason- 
ing. 

In  like  manner,  the  judge,  after  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  cause  are  known,  has 
U>  judge  whether  the  plaintiff  has  a just 
plea  or  not. 

The  thitd  argument  is  taken  from  the 
analogy  between  moral  beauty  and  natural, 
between  moral  sentiment  and  taste.  As 
beauty  is  not  a quality  of  the  object,  but  a 
certain  feeling  of  the  spectator,  so  virtue 
and  vice  are  not  qualities  in  the  persons  to 
whom  language  ascribes  them,  but  feelings 
of  the  spectator. 

But  is  it  certain  that  beauty  is  not  any 
quality  of  the  object  ? Tliis  is  indeed  a 
paradox  of  modem  philosophy,  built  upon  a 
philosophical  theory  ; but  a para<lox  so 
contrary  to  the  common  language  and  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  that  it  ou^ht  rather 
to  overturn  the  theory  on  which  it  stands, 
than  receive  any  support  from  it.  And  if 
beauty  be  really  a quality  of  the  object, 
and  not  merely  a feeling  of  the  specUitor, 
the  whole  force  of  this  argument  goes  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

**  Euclid,"  he  says,  has  fully  explained 
all  the  qualities  of  the  circle,  l>ut  has  not, 
in  any  proposition,  said  a w’ord  of  its  beauty. 
The  reason  is  evident.  The  beauty  b not 
a quality  of  the  circle."  [487] 

By  the  qualtiiee  qf  thr  cirr/c,  he  must 
mean  its  properties ; and  there  are  here  two 
mbtakes. 

Firat,  Euclid  has  not  fully  explained  all 
the  properties  of  the  circle.  Maiiv  have 
been  discovered  and  demonstrated  which  he 
never  dreamt  of. 

Secondly,  The  reason  why  Euclid  has  not 
said  a word  of  the  beauty  of  the  circle,  b 
not,  that  beauty  ig  not  a quality  of  the  circle  ; 
the  reaw>n  is,  that  Euclid  never  digresses 
from  hb  subject.  Hb  purpose  was  to  de» 
(iP6_488-j 


monstrate  the  mathematical  properties  of 
the  circle.  Beauty  b a quality  of  the  circle, 
not  demonstrable  by  mathematical  reason- 
ing, but  immedbtely  perceived  by  a good 
taste.  To  speak  of  it  would  have  been  a 
digression  from  hb  subject ; and  that  b a 
fault  be  is  never  guilty  of. 

The  fourth  a'rgument  b,  That  inanimate 
objects  may  bear  to  each  otlier  all  the  same  ^ 
relations  which  we  observe  in  moral  agents. 

If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  very  much 
to  the  purpose ; but  it  seems  to  be  thrown 
out  rashly,  without  any  attention  to  its 
evidence.  l\ad  Mr  Hume  reflected  but  a 
very  little  upon  thb  dogmatical  assertion, 
a thousand  instances  would  have  occurred 
to  him  in  direct  contradiction  to  it. 

May  not  one  animal  be  more  tame,  or 
more  docile,  or  more  cunning,  or  more  fierce, 
or  more  ravenous,  than  another  ? Are 
these  relations  to  be  found  in  inanimate  ob- 
jects ? May  not  one  man  be  a better  painter, 
or  sculptor,  or  ship-builder,  or  tailor,  or 
shoemaker,  than  another  ? Are  these  re- 
btions  to  be  found  in  inanimate  objects,  or 
even  in  brute  animals  ? May  not  one  moral 
agent  be  more  just,  more  pious,  more  atten- 
tive to  any  moral  duty,  or  more  eminent  in 
any  moral  virtue,  than  another  ? Are  not 
these  relations  peculbr  to  moral  agents  ? 
But  to  come  to  the  rebtions  most  essential 
to  morality.  [488] 

j When  1 say  that  I ought  to  do  euch  an 
action,  that  it  ig  my  duty,  do  not  these  words 
express  a relation  between  roe  and  a certain 
action  in  my  power ; a rebtion  which  can- 
not be  between  inanimate  objects,  or  be- 
tween any  other  objects  but  a moral  agent 
and  his  moral  actions ; a rebtion  which  is 
well  understood  by  all  men  come  to  years  of 
understanding,  and  expressed  in  all  bn- 
guaees  ? 

Again,  when  in  deliberatiog  about  two 
actions  in  my  power,  which  cannot  both  be 
done,  I say  ihig  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the 
other — that  justice,  for  instance,  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  generosity — I express  a 
moral  rebtion  between  two  actions  of  a 
moral  agent,  which  b well  understood,  and 
which  cannot  exist  between  objects  of  any 
other  kind. 

There  are,  therefore,  moral  rebtions 
which  can  have  no  existence  but  between 
moral  agents  and  their  voluntary  actions. 
To  determine  these  rebtions  b the  object  of 
morals ; and  to  determine  rebtions  b the 
province  of  judgment,  not  of  mere  feeling. 

The  last  argument  is  a chain  of  several 
propositions,  which  deserve  distinct  con- 
sideration. They  may,  I think,  be  summed 
up  in  these  four: There  must  be  ulti- 
mate ends  of  action,  beyond  which  U b 
absurd  to  ask  a reason  of  acting.  2.  The 
ultimate  ends  of  human  actions  can  never 
be  accounted  for  hy  reason  ; 3-  but  recotm 
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meud  themselves  entirely  to  the  sentiments 
snd  affections  of  mankind,  witliout  any  de- 
pendence on  the  intellectual  faculties.  4. 
As  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  desirable  on  its 
own  accomit,  without  fee  or  reward,  merely 
for  the  inim^iate  satisfactiun  it  conveys  ; 
it  is  re<juisite  timt  there  should  be  some 
seutimeiit  which  it  touches,  some  internal 
taste  or  feeling,  or  whatever  you  please  to 
call  it,  which  distinguishes  moral  good  and 
evil,  and  which  embraces  the  one  and  rejects 
the  other.  [4U9] 

To  the  fir$t  of  these  propositions  I en- 
tirely agree.  The  ultimate  ends  of  action 
are  what  1 have  called  the  jtTxncxple^  of  actioiXy 
which  1 have  endeavoured,  in  the  tbinl 
essay«  to  enumerate,  and  to  class  under 
throe  heads  of  mechanical,  animal,  and 
rational. 

The  tecmid  proposition  needs  some  expli- 
cation. I take  its  meaning  to  be,  That 
there  cannot  be  another  end,  for  the  sake 
of  which  an  ultiiimte  cud  is  pursued.  For 
the  reason  of  an  action  means  nothing  but 
the  end  for  which  the  action  is  done;  and 
the  reason  of  an  end  of  action  can  mean 
nothing  but  another  end,  for  the  sake  of 
wliich  that  end  is  pursuedi,  and  to  which  it 
is  the  means. 

That  this  is  the  author's  meaning  is 
evident  from  his  reasoning  in  conHrmation 
of  it.  A;»k  a man,  why  he  vte»  exercise  y 
he  will  answer,  heeavsc  hefie>ires  to  krephis 
health.  If  you  then  inquire,  why  he  desires 
hnUthf  he  will  readily  rejdy,  because  sick, 
ness  is  painful.  If  you  push  your  inquiries 
further,  and  desire  a reason  why  he  hates 
pain,  it  is  impossible  he  can  ever  give  any. 
This  is  an  ultimate  cud,  and  b never  re- 
ferred to  any  other  object,"  To  account 
by  reason  fur  an  end,  therefore,  is  to  shew 
anotlier  end,  for  the  sake  of  winch  that  end 
is  desired  and  pursued.  And  that,  in  this 
s^nse,  an  ultimate  end  can  never  be  ac- 
ouoted  for  by  reason,  is  certain,  because 
that  callout  l>e  an  ultimate  end  which  is 
pur.<iued  only  fur  the  sake  of  another  end- 

I agree  therefore  with  Mr  Hume  in  this 
second  proposition,  w*hicb  indeed  is  implied 
in  the  Hivt.  149<1] 

The  third  proposition  is.  That  ultimate 
ends  recommend  ihemsclves  entirely  to  the 
sentiments  and  affections  of  mankind,  with- 
out any  dependence  on  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties. 

Ity  srntiments  he  must  hero  mean  feel- 
ings without  judgment,  and  by  nffeetionsy 
such  affections  .*18  imply  no  judgment-  For 
surely  any  operation  that  implies  judgment, 
cannot  be  independent  of  the  intellectual 
faculties. 

'J'his  being  understood,  I cannot  assent 
to  this  proposition. 

The  author  seems  to  think  it  implied  in 
the  preceding,  or  a nooeseary  consequence 


from  it,  that  because  an  ultimate  end  can- 
not be  accounted  fur  by  reason— that  is, 
cannot  be  pursued  merely  for  the  sake  of 
another  end — therefore  it  can  have  no 
dependence  on  the  intcUectuai  faculties.  I 
deny  this  consequence,  and  can  see  no  force 
in  it 

I think  it  not  only  does  not  follow  from 
the  preceding  proposition,  but  that  it  is 
contrary  to  truth. 

A man  may  act  from  gratitude  as  an 
ultimate  end  ; but  gratitude  implies  a judg- 
ment and  belief  of  favours  received,  and 
I then'fore  is  dependent  on  the  intellectual 
I faculties.  A man  may  act  from  respect  to 
' a worthy  character  as  an  ultimate  end  ; 
j but  this  respect  necessarily  implies  a judg- 
' ment  of  worth  in  the  person,  and  therefora 
is  dependent  on  the  intellectual  faculties. 

I have  endeavoured,  in  the  third  Essay 
before  mentioned,  to  shew  that,  beside  the 
animal  principles  of  our  nature,  which 
require  will  and  intention,  but  not  judg- 
ment, there  are  also  in  human  nature  ra- 
tional principles  of  action,  or  ultimate  enihv 
which  liave,  in  all  ages,  been  called  ratiouaL 
and  have  ajust  title  to  that  name,  not  only 
from  the  authority  of  language,  but  because 
they  can  have  no  exbteiice  but  in  beings 
endowed  with  reason,  and  because,  in  all 
their  exertions,  they  require  not  only  inten- 
tion and  will,  but  judgment  or  reason. 
14911 

Therefore,  until  it  can  be  proved  that  an 
ultimate  end  cannot  be  dependent  on  tin* 
intellectual  faculties,  this  third  proposition, 
and  all  that  hangs  upon  it,  must  fall  to  the 
ground. 

The  last  proposition  asanmes,  with  very 
good  reason,  That  virtue  is  an  ultimate 
end,  and  desirable  on  its  own  account. 
From  which,  if  the  third  proposition  were 
true,  the  conclusion  would  undoubtedly  foU 
low,  That  virtue  has  no  dependence  on  the 
intellectual  faculties.  But,  as  that  proposi- 
tion is  not  granted,  nor  proved,  this  conclu- 
sion is  left  without  any  support  from  the 
whole  of  the  argument. 

1 should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  insist  BO  long  upon  this  controversy,  if  I 
did  not  conceive  that  the  consequences 
which  the  contrary  opinions  draw  after 
them  arc  important. 

If  what  we  call  moral  judgment  l»e  no  real 
judgment,  but  merely  a feeling,  it  follows 
that  the  principles  of  morals  which  w e have 
been  tauglit  to  consider  as  an  immutable 
luw  to  all  intelligent  beings,  liare  no  other 
foundation  but  an  arbitrary  structure  and 
fabric  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind.  So  that,  by  a change  in  our  struct- 
ure, what  is  immoral  might  become  moral, 
virtue  might  be  turned  into  vice,  and  vice 
into  virtue.  And  beings  of  a different 
structure,  according  to  the  variety  of  their 
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feelings,  may  have  different,  nay  opposite 
measures  of  mural  good  and  cviL  [492] 

It  follows  that,  from  our  notions  of 
morals,  we  can  conclude  nothing  concern* 
ing  a moral  character  in  the  Deity,  which 
w the  foundation  of  all  religion,  and  the 
strongest  support  of  virtue. 

Nay,  this  opinion  seems  to  conclude 
strongly  against  a moral  character  in  the 
Deity,  since  nothing  arbitrary  or  mutable 
can  be  conceived  to  enter  into  the  descrip- 
tion of  a nature  eternal,  immutable,  and 
iK'cessarily  existent.  Mr  Hume  seems  per* 
fi'Ctly  consistent  with  himself,  in  allowing 
of  no  evidence  for  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  whatever  there  may  be 
for  his  natural  attributes. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  moral  judgment  be 
a true  and  real  judgment,  the  principles  of 
morals  stand  upon  the  immutable  founda- 
tion of  truth,  and  can  undergo  no  change 
by  any  difference  of  fabric,  or  structure  of 
those  who  judge  of  them.  There  may  be, 
and  there  are,  beings,  who  have  not  the 
faculty  of  conceiving  moral  truths,  or  per- 
ceiving the  excellence  of  moral  worth,  as 
there  are  beings  incapable  of  perceiving 
mathematical  truths ; but  no  defect,  no  error 
of  understanding,  can  make  what  is  true  to 
be  false. 

[ 192,  493] 


If  it  be  true  that  piety,  justice,  benevo- 
lence, wisdom,  temperance,  fortitude,  are, 
in  their  own  nature,  the  most  excellent  and 
most  amiable  qualities  of  a human  creature  ; 
that  vice  has  an  inherent  turpitude,  which 
merits  disapprobation  and  dislike ; these 
truths  cannot  be  hid  from  Him  whose  under- 
standing is  infinite,  whose  judgment  is 
always  according  to  truth,  and  who  must 
esteem  everything  according  to  its  real 
value. 

The  Jud^  of  all  the  earth,  we  are  sure, 
will  do  right.  He  has  given  to  men  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  the  right  and  the  wrong 
in  conduct,  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  our  pre- 
sent state,  and  of  perceiving  the  dignity  of 
the  one,  and  the  demerit  of  the  other  ; and 
surely  there  can  be  no  real  knowledge  or 
real  excellence  in  man,  which  is  not  in  his 
Maker.  [493] 

Wo  may  therefore  justly  conclude,  That 
what  we  know  in  part,  and  see  in  part,  of 
right  and  wrong,  be  secs  perfectly  ; that  the 
moral  excellence,  which  we  see  and  admire 
in  some  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  a faint 
but  true  copy  of  that  moral  excellence  which 
is  essential  to  his  nature  ; and  that  to  tread 
the  path  of  virtue,  is  the  true  dignity  of 
our  nature,  an  imitation  of  God,  and  the 
way  to  obtain  his  favour. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Till  FIRST  THRU  TRBATfl^lR. 


Sectimn  /. 


or  THB  AirTHOR. 


Aruttotli  had  very' uneoinmon  ad  van* 
tages : bom  in  an  age  when  the  philoeo* 
pliical  npirit  in  Greece  had  long  flourished, 
and  was  in  its  greatest  vigour ; brought  up 
in  the  court  of  Macedon,  where  his  father 
was  the  king's  physician ; twenty  years  a 
favourite  scholar  of  Plato ; and  tutor  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  both  honoured 
liim  with  his  friendship,  and  supplied  him 
with  everything  necessary  for  the  prosccu* 
tioD  of  his  inquiries. 


* ThU  iTMltM  orl|1nsllr  appeared  In  the  aecond 
roluroe  of  I.ord  Ramea't  **  Skrtchea  of  the  Hlatorj 
of  Man,"  publiahcd  in  the  year  IT74.  It  waa  written 
■t  the  earnest  •ulicitation  his  Lordship,  and  forms 
an  appendii  to  the  sketch  which  he  has  entitled 

••  Principles  and  Proftresi  of  Reason.”  From  ReUTs 
Corrcs|>ondeiice.  (mpra,  p.  40,  b,)  It  would  appear 
that  be  had  begun  the  exceutioa  of  hU  task  towards 
the  close  of  I he  year  nf17.  Since  Retd's  death,  this 
work  has  been  once  and  again  pubitahed,  apart  and 
in  (he  senes  of  the  author’s  pnilosonhica)  writings, 
u Oder  the  title,  **  Analytisol  AnstoUea  lASgic”  But, 
as  the  term  Analytii  was  applied  to  it  only  by  the  flat  j 
of  the  bookseller,  and  may  ter>d  to  convey  an  erro.  i 
ncous  conception  of  its  purport,  1 have  adhered  (o 
the  orifinal  title,  which,  not  only,  good  or  bad,  has  a 
ileht  of  occupancy,  but  b.  In  fart,  far  more  appro, 
prialc  to  the  real  cnaracter  of  the  work,  which  is  at 
once  more  and  less  than  an  analysis  of  the  Organen. 

From  the  number  of  errors,  especially  in  the  pro. 
per  names  and  terms  of  art,  with  which  this  treatise 
IS  deformed,  as  well  in  the  original  as  in  all  the  sub. 
■equent  edttiona.  it  is  probable  (hat  the  first  imprea. 
ston  waa  not  reviseil  by  the  author,  who  was,  how. 
ever,  it  must  be  owned,  at  all  tunes  rather  negligent 
in  thb  respect  These  I shall,  in  thia  treat  be,  silmtly 
correct  Thb  1 have,  indeed,  frequently  taken  the 
liberty  of  doing  in  the  other  works ; but  I need  not 
•av  that  such  corrections  arc.  in  all  cases,  only  of 
palpable  Inaccuracies  or  oerrslghts,  and  do  not  ektrnd 
to  a change  of  even  the  smaUest  pecu  ianty  of  ex. 
grratloo.— H. 


These  advantages  he  improved  by  inde- 
fatigable study,  and  immense  reading. * He 
was  the  first  we  know,*f  says  Strabo,  who 
composed  a library ; ami  in  this  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Pergamcnian  kings  copied  his  ex- 
ample. As  to  his  genius,  it  would  be  dis- 
respectful to  mankind  not  to  allow  an  un- 
common share  to  a man  who  governed  the 
opinions  of  the  roost  enlightened  part  of 
the  species  near  two  thousand  ycars.^ 

If  ois  talents  bad  been  laid  out  solely  for 
the  discovery  of  truth  and  the  good  of 
mankind,  his  laurels  would  have  remained 
for  ever  fresh  ; but  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
greater  passion  for  fame  than  for  truth,  and 
to  have  wanted  rather  to  be  admired  as  the 
prince  of  philosophers  than  to  be  useful ; 
so  that  it  is  dubious  whether  there  be  in  his 
character  most  of  the  philosopher  or  of  the 
sophist.^  The  opinion  of  l^^d  Bacon  is 


* If  we  Ukc  dreumeunem  Into  account,  hb  actU 
vity  and  reaearrh,  hU  erudition  and  univeraaiity,  have 
never  been  equalled.  **  For  the  master  of  the 
learned.”  aayi  Hegd,  hlmeelf  a kindred  genlui,  the 
criminal  i uiixfirudence  of  the  Oacan  Cumwor  a my. 
thieal  fable  of  the  founding  of  a city,  were  not  le« 
attractive  than  apeculatione  regarding  flrtt  rauaev 
and  aupreme  md«,  than  dbcuMiona  on  the  law*  of 
animal  life  or  the  (•rinciplea  of  poetry."— H. 

t Strabo  aaya,  **  Aa  far  a*  we  know”  (Zt  IrAti*;) 
but  even  thb  qualtflcation  doea  not  render  the  aiaer. 
tion  correct.— H. 

t I'bia  U a very  »eanty  allowance.  Others  have 
not  been  *o  niggard'y.  As  a *peciiDen  ArislotU" 
saysJohatiii  von  Mueller,  tMt  clearest  inUllect 

UuU  ever  (ttuminated  the  ttorld  e"  hi*  own  riv*). 
Campanella,  *tylea  him  **  Ifatura  Oeniut  j"*  and 
the  t hriatlan  rigour  of  St  Jerome  oonfcaars  him 
MiraaUum  and  tivmani  inUBeetas  Fimis^ 

H. 

\ In  reference  to  thb  anttthe»U,  I have  great  ptr«. 
aure  in  Quoting  a paaaage  from  an  excellent  iiiiro. 
ductory  lecture  to  a flr*t  rourvenf  Greek  and  Iaiiu 
Philosophy  in  the  College  Royal  de  France,  by  M 
Berth4lemy  Mint. Hilaire,  to  whom  we  owe  an  ad. 
mlrable  edlUon,  translation,  and  cnticbm  of  the 
Politica  of  Aristotle.  M.  6alnt.HiUire  and  M. 
Kavalisnn  are  remarkabie  manifestations  of  the 
kp  rit  of  phUowiphleal  scholarship,  now  auapiciously 
awakened  m France  by  the  dbcipiine,  example,  and 
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not  Mitliout  probability,  That  his  ambition 
as  boundless  os  that  of  his  r«<yal  pupil ; 
the  one  aspiring  at  universal  monarchy 
over  the  bodies  and  fortunes  of  men,  the 
other  over  their  opinions."  If  this  aosthe 
cose,  it  cannot  be  said  tliat  the  philosopher 
pursued  his  aim  with  less  industry,  less 
ability,  or  less  success  than  the  hero.+ 

His  writings  carry  too  evident  marks  of 


ei)Cnur«x<  nirnt  of  the  aor«nnpl<*hrd  thinker  to  whom 
thi*  Hitinn  of  Held  U ded  cated. 

l)rpui»  Hacon  et  ()ei  Cartes,  il  arait  it4  re^u 
i-om-iie  V ne  nnininn  de  tx»rj  gout  et  une  preu»  e d'orl- 
gmaiit^,  de  dMaigoer  prnfutid^ent  ran:tquit^.  Ce 
lii'd-iin  apiiur^  »ur  Tauiontd  de  cet  deux  grand*  ex. 
rmplea.  At  fortune  en  France  et  en  Angletene. 
ArUtole  *urt>  ut  en  avail  I'ubjet ; et  e'est  k peme 
»’>l  y a quciquca  anneotquece  suprrbe  tn^ia  n*  a 
plua  de  lucccs  parmi  noua.  Ijt*  meilleura  espritt  ii’ 
avaleut  paa  su  se  defendre  decc  prejugt!*  eCdece> 
aveuglement  de  r^oisme  nmderne.  Keid,  le  chef 
de  IV'Cole  hxossaise,  tout  clrcontpectqu'il  cat,  par  te* 
habitudes  de  ion  caraetCre  et  par  I'eiprit  ni^*roe  de  la 
doctrme,  Heid  sc  emit  e . core  irnu  d'iniult<  r Aris. 
tote,  pasiex.moi  Ic  mot  car  li  e»t  vral,  et  il  va  Jus. 
qu'aitireqnM  ne  salt  si,  dans  le  pn^efiteur  d'  Alex, 
ander,  le  sophitte  ne  I'emporte  pa*  sur  le  philosoiihe. 
('hex  nous,  il  y a vlngt  am  k I’lllustre  M.  oe 

Tracy  affirmalt,  sans  rtelaroation  contraire,  que 
)amaii  doctrine  n'avalt  autaiit  nuique  cellc  d’  Aril, 
tote  a re*prit  humain.  Ururker,  le  grand  hiitorien 
de  la  philu»o)>hie,  n’eit  pai  plui  Suitable  que  Held 
et  M.de  I'racjr.  Quand  lea  [>hilosnphrs  cux-mi'-tnoa 
en  iHaicnt  amviS  a re  point,  on  peut  imigirer  sans 
peine  ce  que  derail  etre  ie  sentiment  de  la  loule  qui, 
lur  ces  n ai  ieres,  rcci-valt  ncccsiairemctit  »et  opinions 
U>utes  fades,  des  Juges  conuM^tens.  Mo.iere  avail 
raill^  Anitote  lur  la  sc^ne  ; ct  les  aarcasmee  depn^te 
ininturli  ctvrak*,  quand  il  les  fsisait,  parce  au'alors 
its  louvaient  etre  dangereux  pour  lui  etittilesk  la 
lociete,  etaient  seula  deraeurn,  dans  un  liCcle  ou 
crpexdant  ils  n'  avaient  plus  m ael  nt  mfmede  ttgnU 
fication." 

I'h  IS  u not  the  place  toenier  into  a vindication  of 
the  *cientiflc  integrity  of  Aiiitotle.  1 shall  smply 
etwerve,  that  his  works  afford  no  valid  ground  on 
which  to  conclude  that  he  was  ever  actuated  by  any 
other  than  the  generoui  sentiment  which  he  pro. 
leases  «*that  a philosopher,  a lover  wisdom,  is 
bound,  in  the  cau»e  of  Truth,  to  refute  all  erinr, 
be  it  the  error  of  tiims.lf  or  of  his  Iricnds:  fur, 
though  fHends  be  dear,  it  li  still  his  hallowed 
duty  tn  give  the  higher  reverence  to  Truth  : 
sri*«  e(snu«>  rr* 

* “ Forthisexc*  licni  person,  Aristotle,  1 will  think 
of  him,  that  he  learned  that  humour  of  his  >eholar, 
with  whom,  UseeiitAh,  he  did  rmulatc>-theone  to 
conq  .er  all  opinions,  as  the  other  to  conquer  all 
nations.  W herein,  nevertheleas,  it  may  be,  he  may, 
at  some  men's  hands,  that  are  of  a bitter  disposition, 
get  a like  title  as  his  scholar  d d 

FWtr  Urrarum  prado,  non  uiUe  muhJo 
JCJUus  (jeemplum,  ifC, 
ho— 

Felix  doctriner  pr<rr/o.  ** 

" Advancement  or'  learning,”  ftnok  11.  ^lee  also 
*'  Oe  Augmcnii*  Seienliarum,**  lub.  Ill.c  4. 

t tn  fact,  Were  such  hia  aim,  he  accomplished  It 
With  far  superior  success.  The  monarchy  of  Alex, 
ander  terminated  with  his  death:  whereas  of  Aris- 
totle Is  pre-eminently  true,  what  has  been,  not  more 
beautifully  than  justly,  said  of  the  ancrlciits  in  gc. 
neral— 

" The  jTr.'/tf  oW  / 

TTic  dead  but  scejdered  soi'rant,  whoitiU  rule 
OurspiriUt/nnn  tbeir  ums." 

Aristotle  governs  the  ofiinions  of  more  than  are 
«o>  sciuua  of  their  allegiance  to  the  Stagtrite.  His 
seal  is  upon  all  the  sciencn,  and  his  speculations 
have  mediately  or  immediately  determined  t oseof 
all  subsequent  thinken.  Ahst  Ue  and  Plato  are  as 
the  two  poles  of  human  intelligwnce,  between  which 
the  various  systems  of  philosophy  stliM  continue  to 
MCillate.— H. 


that  philuttophioal  pride,  vanity,  and  envy, 
which  have  often  tiulli^  the  character  of 
the  learned.  He  determines  boldly  things 
above  all  human  knowledge;  ami  enters 
u{H>n  the  moHt  difficult  tjueetions,  o.s  his 
pupil  entered  on  a battle,  with  full  assur- 
ance of  success.  He  delivers  his  decisions 
oracularly,  and  without  any  fear  of  mis- 
take.* Rather  than  confess  his  ignorance, 
he  hides  it  under  hard  words  and  ambiguous 
ex])reHsioiis,  of  which  his  interpreters  can 
make  what  pleases  them.  There  is  e'en 
rca.son  to  suspect  that  he  wrote  often  with 
alTected  obscurity  ; either  that  the  air  of 
mystery  might  procure  greater  veneration,^ 
or  that  his  books  might  be  understood  only 
by  the  adepts  wlio  had  been  iuitiuled  in  his 
philosophy. 

His  conduct  towards  the  writers  that 
"cut  before  him  has  been  much  censured. 
After  the  manner  ol  the  Ottoman  princes, 
says  Lord  Verulam,  he  thought  his  throne 
could  not  be  secure  unless  he  killed  all  his 
brethren.;^  Ludovicus  Vives  charges  him 
with  detracting  from  all  philosophers,  that 
he  might  derive  that  glory  to  himself  of 
which  ho  robbed  ihem  § He  rarely  quotes 
an  author  but  with  a view  to  censure,  and 
is  not  very  fair  in  representing  the  opinions 
which  he  censures. 

The  faults  we  have  mentioned  are  such 
as  might  be  expected  in  a man  who  had  the 
daring  ambition  to  be  transmitted  to  all 
future  ages  as  the  Prince  of  Philosophers, 
as  one  who  had  carried  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge  to  its  utmost  limit,  and 
who  was  not  very  scrupulous  about  the 
means  he  took  to  obtain  bis  end. 

We  ought,  however,  to  do  him  the  just- 
ice to  observe,  that,  although  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  the  Sophist  api>ear  too  much  in 
his  writings  in  alwtract  philosophy,  yet,  in 
natural  history,  the  fidelity  of  his  narrations 
seems  to  be  equal  to  his  industry  ; and  he 
always  distinguishes  between  what  he  knew 


* lliU  asHcrtion  is  euriousty  incorrrcl.  On  the 
contrary,  Aristotle  rarely  propounds  a categorical  de. 
ci'ion ; bia  ooiiclusiona  being  usually  qualided  with 
ait  7rs*r.  a * ^mtsu,  Ac.— H. 

t **  Soeratet,  Aristotle,  Gakn,  were  men  ftili  of 
ostentation.'*— Bacon,  Fssap  on  Vain  Oloiy.  The 
•election  u singular.— H. 

t **  De  Augmentis  Seienliarum, **  Lib.  111.,  e.4. 
“ Advancement  of  Learning,"  Hook  II. 

V The  passage  of  Vives,  to  which,  I presutrte,  Held 
reieri,  U in  his  Comtnei<tary  on  't  Austin;  and  II 
is  but  (Ax  to  quote  it  at  large.— 3/n/7ma  et  ndmira. 
bilis  iir,  quUfue  inpmio  dih^ntkiquf  vinceret  }duri. 
mot,  nemini  ettei  tecundut  / %'ariarurH  rerum  cvfTni. 
titme  Platnne  nuir/ittro  tuperiori  art(ficio,  trro, 

<psi  ex  ovnnf  memoria  kumexnat  tmetarerunt  arict, 
fnfrrr'tifto/ioaf  IT  Non  tunt  pr<relare» 

doiet  maliant  vtl  obtervando!  vet 
Fuitte  aritiiorem  gtorier,  avidkirtm  carpei\di  ahot^ 
/atendum  ett ; at  dextrritatem  in  Irademtit  artitna 
noHitum  ett  alttiuit  ab  tevo  corniito  contecutut,  De 
Civ.  Dei,  L.  viu  c.  It. 

The  accusation  of  iiniairnesa  in  his  representation 
of  the  oplaiona  of  otbera,  which  owed  itt  origin  to  the 
lower  Ptatnnists,  has  now  been  very  errtcv^lv  aban. 
iloned.—  H. 
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and  what  he  had  by  report.*  And,  even  in 
abiitract  philosophy,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
impute  to  Aristotle  all  the  faults,  all  the 
ub^urities,  and  all  the  Cirntradictions  that 
are  to  bcfound  in  his  writings.  The  greatest 
(lart,  and  perhaps  the  best  part,  of  his  writ* 
ings  is  losti*  There  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  some  of  those  we  ascribe  to  him 
be  really  his  ; and  whether  what  are  his  be 
nut  much  vitiated  and  interpolated.  These 
suspicions  are  justified  by  the  fate  of  Aris- 
totle’s writings,  which  is  judiciously  re- 
lated, from  the  best  authorities,  in  Bayle’s 
Dictionary,  under  the  article  Tyrannton,  to 
which  I rcfer.J 

His  books  in  Logic,  which  remain,  are, 
1.  Ono  book  of  the  Categories.  2.  One  of 
\ Interpretation.  3.  First  Analytics,  two 
books.  4.  Last  Analytics,  two  books, 
t 5.  Topics,  eight  books.  6.  Of  Sophisms, 
one  book.  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions 
many  others  that  are  lost§  Those  1 have 
mentioned  have  commonly  been  published 
together,  under  the  name  of  Aristotle's 
Organon,  or  his  Logic  ; and,  for  many 
ages,  Porphyry 's||  Introduction  to  the  Cate- 
gories has  been  prefixed  to  them. 


Section  II. 


Of  poaruTRY’s  introduction. 

In  this  introduction,  which  is  addressed 
to  Chrysaorius,  the  author  o'  serves,  That, 
in  order  to  understand  Aristotle's  doctrine 
concerning  the  Categories,  it  is  necessar} 

tto  know  what  a Cenu$  is,  what  a SpecitB^ 
what  a Specific  Difference^  what  a Prupnty^ 
and  what  an  Accident  { that  the  knowledge 
of  these  is  also  very  useful  in  Definition,  in 
Division,  and  even  in  Demonstration ; 
therefore,  he  proposes,  in  this  little  tract, 
to  deliver  shortly  and  simply  the  doctrine 
of  the  ancients,  and  chiefly  of  the  Peripate- 
tics, coDCeming  these  flve  Prcdicablety 


* To  thii,  fsr  more  than  thU,  aim>le  teatimonv  U 
borne,  among  other*,  bv  Baron,  Buflbn,  and  Cuvier. 
But.  If  •odiiinterest^  and  Indefatigable  a wurahipper 
of  I ruth  in  the  lower  walk*  of  actenre.  I*  It  probable 
that  he  would  aacrihce  '1  ruth  to  Vanitj  in  ihe  higher? 

t This  It  Incorrect.— H. 

t The  rerent  critical  eiamlnatlon  of  Che  te«tU 
moniei  of  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Athenaut,  Sukiaa.  ac-, 
in  regard  to  the  fortune  of  the  Arutoiellc  writing*, 
by  ^«bnelder,  Branch*,  Kopp,  and  Stahr.  haathrown 
a new  light  upon  thi*  que»tion.  It  1*  now  proved 
that  varicHii  of  hi*  mo*t  iniportant  work*  were  pub. 
(uhed  by  Artatotle  during  hia  lifetime;  and  that,  at 
lea>t,  the  greater  numt>er  of  thnae  now  extant  were  I 
reaerved  and  patent  during  the  two  cemurir*  and  a 
alfliitetveiiing  between  the  death  of  An»ti>tie  and 
their  pretended  publication  by  'I'yrannion.— H. 

\ We  are  not.  however,  to  *uppo*e  that  Ariatoile 
waa  the  author  of  all  the  writing*  under  hi*  name  In 
the  Mata  of  Laertma,  Suldaa.  the  Anonymua  Men. 
aalL  Ac.,  or  that  theae  were  all  In  reaiiiy  diatuirt 
worka.— H. 

I Porphyry  flimriahed  from  the  middle  of  the  third 
eentury.— H. 


avoiding  the  more  intricate  questitms  con- 
cerning them ; such  as.  Whether  genera 
and  tpeciet  do  really  exist  in  nature  ? or, 
Whether,  they  are  only  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind  ? If  they  cxitit  in  nature, 
Whether  they  are  corporeal  or  incorporeal  ? 
and.  Whether  they  are  inherent  in  the  ob- 
jects of  seuKe,  or  disjoined  from  them  ? 
These,  he  says,  are  very  difficult  questions, 
and  require  accurate  discussion ; but  that 
he  is  not  to  meddle  with  them. 

After  this  preface,  ho  explains  very 
minutely  each  of  the  fire  worda'*  above 
mentioned,  divides  and  subdivides  each  of 
them,  and  then  pursues  all  the  agrt'cments 
and  differences  between  one  and  another 
through  sixteen  [seventeen]  chapters.* 


Section  in, 

OP  THE  CATROORll».f 

The  hook  begins  with  an  explication  of 
what  is  meant  by  \$gnonymnusX  or]  univo- 
cal words,  what  by  \^homonymou$y  or]  etjui- 
vocal^  and  whnt  by  [parongmouej  or]  de- 
nominative. Then  it  is  observed,  that  what 
we  say  is  either  simple,  without  composition 
or  structure,  as  man,  horae^  [fiffbta,  runa  ;] 
or  it  has  composition  and  structure,  as  a 
man  fiyhta^  the  horae  rnna.  Next  comes  a 
distinction  between  a of  p edicotion  f 

that  is,  a subject  of  which  anything  is 
aflirmed  or  denied,  and  a subject  of  inhesion. 
These  things  are  said  to  ^ inherent  in  a 
subject,  which,  although  they  are  not  a part 
of  the  subject,§  cannot  possibly  exist  with- 
out it,  as  figure  in  the  thing  figured.  Of 
things  that  are,  says  Aristotle,  [P]  some 
may  be  predicated  of  a aubjict^  but  are  m 
no  eulject  ;||  as  man  may  be  predicated  of 
James  or  John,  but  is  not  in  any  subject. 
[2°]  Some  again  are  in  a aubjecty  but  can 
be  predicated  of  no  »ubject.%  Thus  my 
knowledge  in  grammar  is  in  me  as  its  sub- 
ject, but  it  can  be  predicated  of  no  subject ; 
because  it  is  an  individual  thing.  [3°]  Some 
are  both  in  a aubject.  and  may  be  predicated 
of  a subject**  as  science,  which  is  in  the 
mind  as  its  subject,  and  may  be  predicated 
of  geometry.  [4°]  Lastly,  Some  things  eun 
neither  be  in  a subject  nor  be  predicated  of 
any  aubject.-^^  Such  are  all  individual  sub- 
stances, which  cannot  be  predicated,  because 


* Reki  foliaw*  the  Paeian  diftribution  nf  the  Or. 
gtnon  into  rhaptert.  1'heie  are  two  older.— H. 

t I'he  book  of  Calegorie*  U rather  a metaphy»ical 
than  a logical  treati*e;  and  ha*  therefore  ioipropcily 
been  introduced  Into  the  Organon.— H. 

X Sjrnotiymet  in  Logic  and  bynonymea  In  O ram- 
mer are  not  the  Mine.— H. 

\ It  ahould  have  been,  •*  which  are  in  a thing,  but 
not  in  it  a*  a part.*'— H. 

H Universal  •ubatanre*—M. 
t Individual  or  Singular  Accldenta— H. 

«•  Universal  Accidenta.— H. 
tt  Itidivktual  or  Singular  buULincet.—  H. 
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they  are  iodividuala ; and  cainot  be  in  a 
mtbject,  because  they  are  substances.  After 
some  other  subtleties  about  Predicates  and 
Subjects,  we  come  to  the  Cate,;ories  them* 
scWes ; the  thin;^  above  mentioned  being 
called  by  the  schoolmen  the  antepraiiea- 
amenta,  J t may  be  observed,  however,  tliat, 
notwithstanding  the  distinction  now  ex* 
plained,  the  beinp  in  a subjeety  and  the 
being  predicated  trulg  of  a subject,  are,  in  the 
Analytics,  used  as  synonymous  phrases;* 
and  this  variation  of  style  has  led  some  per- 


* For  thi*  ttatemenr,  Hrid  har  been  bUterly  re. 
prnarhed  by  the  learned  Dr  nuilra,  and  various  Eng. 
Ii«h  wntcrv  in  hie  wake,  while  Mr  Stewart  only  at. 
tem|iU  to  pallmte  (he  error,  but  not  to  vindicate  the 
accuracy,  of  his  friertd. 

•*  The  suhjtTt,"  otwerves  the  former  Jo  hi*  “ New 
Analyai*  of  Aristotle's  Works."  **  has  been  atrance'y 
perplexed  by  miiiakmg  Anstotle'i  language,  which 
Is  itself  highly  pertptcuou*.  T«  is  iiA^  tTtmi.  Ac. 

* 7*0  sap  that  one  term  it  contained  in  anotfur.  is  (he 
tame  at  that  the  second  can  be  praticatcil  (\f 

fXe.  first  in  the  full  extmt  of  its  skmifientxon  ; and  one 
term  it  praiicatat  (^another  in  the  fiuU  extent  of  its 
supxifienfion,  xrhen  there  it  no  particuiar  dmoted  bp 
themh^ct  to  trhich  the  prat  icate  does  not  apptp.'  *J  his 
remark,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  Aristotle'* 
logic,  hat  been  sadly  mistaken  by  many.  Among 
other*,  the  learned  and  truly  retpectable  Dr  Reid 
writes  a*  follows  ' The  being  In  a sub)ect,  and  (he 
being  truly  predicated  of  a subject,  arc  used  by  Aria.  I 
totle  in  his  Analytics  aa  synonymous  phrosea.'  But 
the  two  phrase*  of  * bexn^  In  a and  * being 

predieatotofU.’  are  ao  far  from  l>cing  u*ed  as  synd. 
nymous,  that  the  meaning  qf  the  one  is  directly  the 
reverse  qf  the  meaning  qfthe  otter."—!’.  63,  4lo  edU 
(ion. 

On  thia  Mr  Stewart,  in  the  second  volume  of  hi* 
"Philosophy  of  the  llutnao  Mind."  remarks:— 

" While  1 readily  admit  the  Judne**  of  this  criticism 
on  I>r  Reid,  I must  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  (hat  I 
consider  Krid’s  error  as  a mere  overkight,  or  slip  of 
the  pen.  That  he  might  have  accused  Arl<totle  of 
confounding  two  things  which,  although  dilfhrmt  in 
fact,  had  yet  a certain  degree  of  resemblance  or 
affinity,  i«  by  no  means  impoiuible  ; but  it  It  scarcely 
conceivable  that  he  could  be  to  carele**  aa  to  accuse 
him  of  confounding  two  things  which  he  invariably 
states  in  direct  npposiiion  to  each  other.  I have  not 
a doubt,  therefore,  that  Keid's  idea  was,  that  Arii^ 
intle  used  aa  .synonymous  phrases,  the  being  In  a 
thing,  and  the  ^ia>;  <t  q^  trhieh  that  thing  ran 

he  trutp  predicated  ; more  especially  as  either  atate. 
ment  would  euuaHy  well  have  answered  his  purpose." 
P.?8<. 

But  even  (his  extenuation  Dr  Gillie*  will  not  ad- 
mit. lu  hu  " liuroductlon  to  Aristotle's  Rhetoric," 
alter  *onie  prefatory  rommenta  on  the  importance  of 
ttie  point,  and  theheinousnessof"  (hit  raaieai  error" 
— •*  I commend,"  he  says,  " Mr  Stewart  for  hi*  seal  in 
thedefbnceof  his  adopted  guide  In  philosophy,  and  of 
so  wise  and  good  a man  as,  (tom  personal  act)uaintance. 

I knew  Dr  Reid  to  he.  But  the  defence  is  rendered 
altogether  Ineffectual  by  the  words  of  Dr  Reid  him. 
self,  who  subjoins—*  Aristotle's  distinction  between 
the  phra*es  being  in  a sub)ect.  and  being taUi  qfa  tub. 
jeet,  in  the  Categories,  have  led  *oroc  writer*  to  con. 
elude  that  the  Catemnes  were  not  written  by  Aria, 
totle.*  Dr  Reid's  mistake,  therefore,  being  a matter 
of  dellberatKin,  could  not  proceed  from  a mere  sl>p 
of  (he  pen  ; it  run*  through  the  rest  of  bit  work,  and 
sometimes  becomes  the  cause  of  Ms  tmaking  with 
much  disrespect  of  the  autfior  whose  work  he  pr^essea 
to  illusirate.  For  thia task  Dr  Retd  po<se»*eii  many  re. 
ouisitet— patience,  candour,  learning,  and  aciencc. 
What  he  vaniod  wa«  adt'ei>er  and  more  Intimate  ae. 
quaintancewith  Aristotle's  writings,"  ftc.,  Ac.  P 34. 

Nnw,  ti>e  simple  but  unsuspecteo  fact  is.  That 
Reid  it  right  omJ  Gdties  icrong.  **  The  being  in  a 
rulgfecf,  and  the  being  predieaUd  qf  a mlfieet,  are,  in 
the  Analytic*  uieu  as  *vnonymnu«  phrases"— thit 
statement  of  Reid  is  literally  true.  Fur  exarapu-,  the 


[rHAP.  I. 

iu>nB  t<)  think  that  tlie  Categories  were  not 
written  by  Aristotle. 

Things  which  may  be  expressed  without 
composition  or  structure  are,  says  the 
author,  reducible  to  the  following  heads : — 
They  ore  either  Substance,  or  Quantity, 
or  Qualittf.  or  Relatives  [or  /*o*/urr], 
or  Place  [trhere],  or  Time  [irArn],  or 
Having,  or  Doing,  or  Suffering,  These 
are  the  Predicaments  or  Categories.  The 
first  four  are  largely  treated  of  in  four  chap* 
ters ; the  others  are  slightly  passed  over,  as 
sufficiently  clear  of  themselves.  As  a speci* 
men,  I shall  give  a summary  of  what  he 
says  on  the  category  of  Substance. 

Substances  are  either  primary — to  wit, 
individual  substances;  or,  secondary 
wit,  the  genera  and  species  of  substances. 
Primary  substances  neither  are  in  a sub* 
ject,  nor  can  be  predicated  of  a subject ; 
but  all  other  things  that  exist,  either  are  in 
primary  substances,  or  may  be  predicated 
of  them.  For  whatever  can  be  predicated 
of  that  which  is  in  a subject,  may  also  be 
predicated  of  the  subject  itself.  Primary 
substances  are  more  substances  than  the 
secondary  ; and  of  the  secondary,  the  spe* 
cies  is  more  a sulmtance  than  the  genus, 

\ If  there  were  no  primary,  there  could  bo  uo 
secondary  substances. 

The  properties  of  Substance  are  these 
1.  No  substance  is  capable  of  intention  or 
remission.  2.  No  substance  can  be  iu  any 
other  thing  as  its  subject  of  inhesion.  3. 
No  substance  has  a contrary ; for  nne  sub* 
stance  cannot  be  contrary  to  another ; cor 
can  there  be  contrariety  between  a sub* 
stance  and  that  which  is  no  substance.  4. 


(wo  following  propoiitlon*  are.  In  ArUtnile'i  languagr, 
convertible  :—T*  A B amrr.yt^us^m 

or  hiytxfitu,  and  vi  A «’«rr<  B (A  is  prt, 

dicaied  qfall  B ; A it.  or  inheres,  in  off  B.)  The  littrr 
in  Ariktotle'a  u*ual  form  of  expre*«l<»n.  What  Dr 
(}i||>e»  «aa  thinking  of  when  he  amid,  *•  ttr  meaning 
of  the  one  it  directly  (he  reverse  qf  the  meaninrf 
the  other,"  wa*  the  invcrac  relation  of  an  attributive 
trhole  and  subfeet  part  to  rarh  other.  If  thia,  and  not 
to  the  aubject  of  prnltrahon,  and  tubjert  nf  tnhe. 
aiori,  doe*  the  quotation  he  make*  trom  Ariaiotle 
apply  ^ and  hr  muat,  by  aome  mronceivablr  confu- 
aiuti  or  overaight.  have  Imagined  that  Rcid'n  at  te. 
ment  wa*  tantamount  tntbeabaurdi'y  of  naying,  that 
a speeiet  ttcing  in  a gentu,  and  a itircies  bemg  jrroii’ 
rated  qfa  P^nu^  were  U'cil  by  Ari-totle  ai  synonv. 
moua  ^raaea.  To  vindicate  A riatotle'a  cnnaiatency  in 
1 hi*  matter,  the  prcecnt  ia  not  the  occamon. 

'I'hc  expoaition  of  thia  elementary  blunder,  i*  a 
good  illuatration  of  the  m-txim— To  lake  nothing 
ujion  trust  / notti'n^  upon  aulhorilp.  Mr  Stewart 
wa*  one  of  the  roost  acute  and  c^utio  a of  rraaoner* , 
yet  we  here  ffnd  him  painfully  admitting  one  erro. 
ncoua  atatemrnt,  in  reliance  on  the  learnH  accuracy 
nf  tirUillic*;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  in  t he  note 
immediately  preceding  the  one  in  which  the  present  i* 
contained,  we  ffnd  him  accepting  another,  in  defer, 
ence  to  the  aulhnrit*  of  Lord  Monboddn.  The  prin. 
cipfe  on  which  his  Lordship  supiKwen  the  whole  truth 
of  (he  lyllogiam  to  dejiend,  and  the  discovery  of 
which  be  marvellousiy  attribute*  to  a then  living 
author,  la  one  that  may  be  found  stated  u a common 
doctrine  In  almost  every  ayatero  of  lo,:ir,  wortliy  o' 
(he  tixroc,  for  the  last  flflcen  centutic*.*-  H. 


ARISTOTLE’S  LOGIC. 
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srcT.  IV.3 

The  most  reinarkAble  property  of  substance 
is,  that  one  and  the  same  substance  may, 
by  some  change  in  itself,  become  the  sub- 
ject of  things  that  are  contrary.  Thus  the 
same  body  may  be  at  one  time  hot,  at 
another  cold-* 

Let  this  serve  08  a specimen  of  Aristotle’s 
manner  of  treating  the  categories.  After 
them,  we  have  some  chapters,  which  the 
schoolmen  call  postpreedicamenta  ; wherein, 
first,  the  four  kinds  of  opposition  of  terms 
are  explained ; to  wit,  relative,  privative  of 
contrariety^  and  of  contradiction.  This  is 
repeated  in  all  systems  of  logic,  i*  Lost  of 
all,  we  have  distinctions  of  the  four  Greek 
words  which  answer  to  the  Latin  ones — 
pnus,  timut,  molus,  and  habere. 


Section  I V. 

OP  THE  BOOK  CONCERNING  INTERPRKTA- 
TION.J 

We  are  to  consider,  says  Aristotle,  what 
a Noun  is,  what  a Verb,  what  Affirmation, 
what  Negation,  [what  Enunciation,]  what 
Speech.  fV ords  are  the  signs  of  what  pass- 
eth  in  the  mind ; Writing  is  the  sign  of 
wonls.§  The  signs  both  of  writing  and  of 
words  are  different  in  different  nations,  but 
the  operations  of  mind  signified  by  them 
arc  the  same.  There  are  some  operations 
of  thought  which  are  neither  true  nor  false. 
These  are  expressed  by  nouns  or  verbs 
singly,  and  without  composition. 

A Noun  is  a sound,  which,  by  compact, 
signifies  something  without  respect  to  time, 
and  of  which  no  part  has  signification  by 
itself.  The  cries  of  beasts  may  have  a 
natural  signification,  but  they  are  not  nouns: 
we  give  that  name  only  to  sounds  which 
have  their  signification  by  compact.  The 
cases  of  a noun,  as  the  genitive,  dative,  are 
not  nouns.  Non  homo  is  not  a noun,  but, 
for  distinction’s  sake,  may  be  called  a Nomen 
Infinitum.  || 

A Verb  signifies  something  by  compact 
with  relation  to  time.  Thus,  valet  is  a verb ; 
but  valetudo  is  a noun,  because  its  signifi- 
cation has  no  relation  to  time.  It  is  only 
the  present  tense  of  the  indicative  that  is 
properly  called  a verb ; the  other  tenses 


• Thc«e  are  not  all  the  pro|)ertlei  enumerated  by 
Arijtoilr.  Two  others  arc  omitted.— H. 
t Thiils  hardly  oonect. — H 
t The  bo<  k Flif,  is  absurdly  translated 

De  Jnterpretatione.  It  should  be  styled  In  1-aiin, 
De  Enuticiandi  ratione.  In  h n|(li»h,  we  might  ren. 
tier  it— On  the  doctrine  of  Enouncement—Enuncia. 
tion — or  the  like.— H. 

t *•  Recto  Aristoteles — Coyitationum  teuerae  Verba, 
Verborum  Litterae.”  lUci.  De  Augm.  ScicnL  L.  V I. 
c.  I.-H. 

II  More  properly,  Nomen  IruUfimhtm—intftM 
r**.  This  mistranslation  of  Boethius  has  been  the 
cause  of  error,  among  others,  to  Kant.—  H. 


and  moods  are  variations*  of  the  verb. 
Non  valet  may  be  called  a verbum  infiuu 
tum.’f 

Speech  is  sound  significant  by  compact, 
of  which  some  part  is  also  significant.  And 
it  is  either  enunciative,  or  not  enunciative. 
Enunciative  speech  is  that  which  affirms  or 
denies.  As  to  speech  which  is  not  enuncia- 
tive, such  as  a prayer  or  wish,  the  consi- 
deration of  it  belongs  to  oratory  or  poetry. 
Every  enunciative  speech  must  have  a verb, 
or  some  variation  of  a verb.  Affirmation 
is  the  enunciation  of  one  thing  concerning 
another.  Negation  is  the  enunciation  of 
one  thing  from  another.  Contradiction  is 
an  affirmation  and  negation  that  are  oppo- 
site. This  is  a summary  of  the  first  six 
chapters. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  treat  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  enunciations  or  propositions, 
universal,  particular,  indefinite,  and  singu- 
lar ; and  of  the  various  kinds  of  oppi  sition 
in  propositions,  and  the  axioms  concerning 
them.  These  things  are  repeated  in  every 
system  of  logic.  In  the  ninth  chapter,  he 
endeavours  to  prove,  by  a long  metaphy'si- 
cal  reasoning,  that  propositions  respecting 
future  contingencies  are  not,  determinately, 
either  true  or  false ; and  that,  if  they  were, 
it  would  follow  that  all  things  happen  neces- 
sarily, and  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
than  as  they  are.  The  remaining  [five] 
chapters  contain  many  minute  observations 
concerning  the  aquipolL  ncy  of  propositions 
both  pure  and  modal. 


CHAPTER  II. 

REMARKS. 

Section  /. 

ON  THE  FIVE  PREOICABLEM. 

The  writers  on  logic  have  borrowed  th«lr 
materials  almost  entirely  from  Aristotle’s 
Organon,  and  Porphyry’s  Introduction. 
The  Organon,  however,  was  not  written  by 
Aristotle  as  one  work.  It  comprehends 
various  tracts,  written  without  the  view  of 
making  them  parts  of  one  whole,  and  after- 
wards thrown  together  by  his  editors  under 
one  name,  on  account  of  their  affinity. 
Many  of  his  books  that  are  lost  would  have 
made  a part  of  the  Organon,  if  they  had 
been  saved. 

The  three  treatises,  of  which  we  have 
given  a brief  account,  are  unconnected  with 
each  other,  and  with  those  that  follow. 
And  although  the  first  was  undoubtedly 
compiled  by  Porphyry,  and  the  two  last 


* TTritrtif : catot,  flexiona.—  H. 
t See  penult  note.- H. 
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probably  by  Aristotle,  ^et  I consider  them 
as  the  venerable  remains  of  a philosophy 
more  ancient  than  Arist(»tle.  Archytas  of 
Tarentum,  an  eminent  mathematician  and 
philosopher  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  is 
said  to  have  wrote  upon  the  ten  categories;* 
and  the  live  predieables  probably  had  their 
origin  in  the  same  school.  Aristotle,  though 
abundantly  careful  to  do  justice  to  himself, 
does  not  claim  the  invention  of  either.  And 
Porphyry,  without  ascribing  the  latter  to 
Aristotle,  professes  only  to  deliver  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  ancients,  and  chiefly  of  the 
Peripatetics,  coiiceniing  them. 

The  writers  on  logic  have  divided  that 
science  into  three  parts ; the  first  treating 

Simple  /IpprrAcnxi'm  and  of  Terms  f the 
second,  of  Jwlffment  and  of  Prnj^tions  ; 
and  the  third,  of  /ieosoninff  and  of  Sjftlo- 
gisms.  The  materials  of  tlic  first  part  are 
taken  from  Porphyry's  Introduction  and 
the  Categories ; and  those  of  the  second 
from  the  book  of  Interpretation. 

A Pretiicable,  according  to  the  gramma* 
tical  form  of  the  word,  might  seem  to  sig* 
nify  whatever  might  be  predicated,  that  is, 
affirmed  or  denied,  of  a subject  * and  in  this 
sense  every  predicate  would  be  a predicable. 
Hut  the  lugiciaUH  give  a diflert  nt  meaning  to 
tlie  word.  They  divide  propoeitious  into 
Ct'rtaiii  classes,  according  to  the  relation 
w hich  the  predicate  of  the  proposition  bears 
to  the  subject.  The  first  class  is  that 
wherein  the  predicate  is  the  genus  of  the 
subject,  as  w'heii  we  say,  “ This  is  a triangle,** 
‘Mupiter  isa  planet.**  In  the  second  class, 
the  predicate  is  a species  of  the  subject ; as 
when  wesay,  This  triangle  is  right-angled.** 
A third  class  is  when  the  predicate  is  the 
specific  tiiffrrence  of  the  subject ; as  when 
we  sny,  Every  triangle  has  three  sides  and 
three  angles.*'  A fourth, when  the  predicate 
is  a prop  rtg  of  the  subject ; as  when  we 
say,  “ The  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles  **  And  a fifth  class  is 
wbeu  the  predicate  is  ftomething  acci  lental 
to  the  subject ; as  when  we  say,  **  This  tri- 
angle is  lU'Etly  drawn.’* 

Each  of  these  classes  comprehends  a 
great  variety  of  propositions,  having  differ- 
ent subjects  and  different  predicates ; but 
ill  each  class  the  relation  between  the  pre- 
dicate and  the  subject  is  the  same.  Now, 
it  is  to  this  relation  that  logictans  have  given 


• Archrhu  U only  mid  lo  h»»e  written  upon  the 
ten  ca>ejtrHie«,  lamute  there  it  sin  ex|io«ition  of  theee 
III  the  tre«ti»e  on  the  Nature  ol'  the  Untvene,'* 
under  hi*  name,  from  wlt-cn  uoj'inu*  extracta  are 
preserved  by  >tmpliriua,  in  hia  (.ommentarlei  nn 
thet'atexonra  and  the  Phy*ira(>r  A liitoDe.  1 hraeex 
tracia,  howerer,  ol  Iheniat-lvn,  alfbrd  *utficit-nt  evU 
demre  tt<al  thi«  treatiac  la,  like  the  reat  of  the  Huha. 
Rorran  FfaRmrnta.  Ihe  ial>rira(lon  rf  anrrip  «nphk*l 
lung  aiji'aeqit*  nt  to  Ariaioilc.  Ihe  tinfui|>e«'ling 
adtnlMiun  oi  the-r*  Fragnienta  aa  genuine  remaina,  it 

an  error,  o*  laihrr  ign'iranci’.  of  »htch  all  f<riiiah 
writer*  on  f^u'iCAriil  i hiln-ophy,  who  have  had  occa- 
aion  u>  rvtcr  to  them,  arc  gnilty.— il 
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the  name  of  o praiictihle.  Hence  it  is,  Uiat, 
although  the  number  of  predicates  be  infin- 
ite, yet  the  number  of  predieables  can  be 
no  greater  than  that  of  the  different  rela- 
tions which  may  be  in  propositions  between 
the  predicate  and  the  subject.  And  if  all 
propositions  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the 
five  classes  above  mentioned,  there  can  be 
but  five  predieables— to  wit,  genusy  spreieSy 
differentia^  pro}/riumy  and  aoadens.  These 
might,  with  more  propriety  perhaps,  have 
been  called  the  Jive  classes  tj  predicates  ; 
but  use  has  determined  them  to  be  called 
the  Jive  predieables. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  tliat,  aa  some  ob- 
jects of  thought  are  individuals,  such  as,  J«- 
Itus  Cetsary  ihe  iilg  of  Rome  ; so  others  are 
common  to  many  individuals,  as  good,  greaty 
virtuousy  vicifius.  Of  this  last  kind  are  all 
things  that  are  expresacd  by  adjectives. 
Tilings  common  to  many  individuals  were 
by  the  ancients  calked  wtioersals.  All  predi- 
cates are  universals,  for  they  all  have  the 
nature  of  adjectives;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  universals  may  be  predicates.  On  this  ac- 
count, universal  mav  be  divided  into  thesaino 
classes  os  predicates;  and  asthefiveclassesof 
predicates  above  mentioned  have  been  called 
the  five  predieables,  so,  by  the  same  kind  of 
phraseolegy,  they  have  been  called  the  Jive 
universals  ; although  they  may  more  pro- 
{>erly  be  called  \\w  Jive  elasses  ff  tintrrr>a/f. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Five  Universals,  or 
Predieables,  makes  an  essential  part  of 
I every  system  of  logic,  and  has  been  handed 
I down  without  any  change  to  this  day.  The 
I very  name  of  predieables  shews,  that  the 
I author  of  this  division,  whoever  he  was,  in- 
j tended  it  as  a complete  enumeration  of  all 
I thekiiidsofthingsthatcanbeaflinnedofany 
I subject ; and  so  it  lias  always  been  under* 
sto^  It  is  accordingly  implied  in  this 
division,  that  all  that  can  be  aflirmed  of 
anything  whatsoever,  is  either  the  genus  of 
the  thing,  or  its  spcciesy  or  its  speerjie.  differ^ 
enccy  or  some  property  or  accident  belong- 
ing to  it. 

Hurgersdyk,  a very  acute  writer  in  logic, 
seems  to  liave  been  aware  that  strong  ob- 
jections might  be  made  to  tho  five  pr^ica- 
bles,  considered  as  a complete  enumera- 
tion : But,  unw  illing  to  allow  any  imperfec* 
tion  ill  this  ancient  division,  he  endeavour* 
to  restrain  the  meaning  of  the  word  preda  o- 
bUy  BO  as  to  obviate  objections.  Those  thingN 
only,  says  he,  are  to  be  accounted  predii‘a- 
bles,  w hich  may  be  affirmed — of  many  inai- 
viduiils  — truly — propeily \ nat\srally\  — 
and  immediately  The  consequence  of  put- 
ting such  limitations  upon  the  word  picfii- 
cabie  is,  that,  in  many  propositions,  iK'rliaps 
i in  most,  the  predicate  is  not  a predioable- 
' Hut,  admitting  all  his  limitations,  the  emi- 
i meration  will  fetill  be  very  incomplete;  for 
I of  many  things  we  may  ufllrui,  truly,  pro* 
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perly,  and  immediately,  their  existence, 
their  end,  their  cause,  tlieir  effect,  and  var- 
ious relations  which  they  bear  to  other 
things.  These,  and  perhaps  many  more, 
are  predicables  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  no  less  than  the  five  which  have  been 
so  long  famous.* 

Although  Porphyry,  and  all  subsequent 
writers  make  the  predicables  to  be  in  num- 
ber five,  yet  Aristotle  himself,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  topics,  reduces  them  to  four, 
and  demonstrates  that  there  can  be  no 
more.-f*  We  shall  give  his  demonstration 
when  we  come  to  the  topics,  J and  shall  only 
here  observe,  that,  as  Burgersdyk  justifies 
the  fivefold  division,  by  restraining  the 
meaning  of  the  word  predicahle^  so  Aristo- 
tle justifies  the  fourfold  division,  by  enlarg- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  words  property  and 
acci  lent. 

After  all,  I apprehend  that  this  ancient 
division  of  predicables,  with  all  its  imper- 
fections, will  bear  a comparison  with  those 
which  have  been  substituted  in  its  stead  by 
the  most  celebrated  modern  philosophers. 

Locke,  in  his  “ Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,”  having  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle.  That  all  our  knowledge  consists 
in  perceiving  certain  agreements  and  dis- 
agreements between  our  ideas,  reduces  these 
agreements  and  disagreements  to  four  heads 
— to  wit,  1,  Identity  and  Diversity;  2,  Jte/a- 
iion  ; 3,  Co-existence  ; 4s  Heal  Existence.^ 
Here  are  four  predicables  given  as  a com- 
plete enumeration,  and  yet  not  one  of  the  an- 
cient predicables  is  included  in  the  number. || 

The  author  of  the  “ Treatise  of  Human 
Nature,”  proceeding  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, that  all  our  knowledge  is  only  a per- 
ception of  the  relations  of  our  ideas,  ob- 
serves, ” That  it  may  perhaps  be  esteemed 
an  endless  task  to  enumerate  all  those  qua- 
lities which  admit  of  comparison,  and  by 
which  the  ideas  of  philosophical  relation  are 
produced ; but,  if  we  diligently  consider 
them,  we  shall  find,  that,  without  difficulty, 
they  may  be  comprised  under  seven  general 


* All  theae,  however,  tail  under  one  or  other  of 
the  live  word* which,  itthouldbeobterved.are forms 
or  rncxUt  of  predication,  and  not  (Aim/r  itrcdicated. 
Reid  *eems  to  have  taken  the  object  ii-n  flrom  Bur. 
gendyk  : he  ahould  not  have  overlooked  hU»olution. 
— “ Quod  quidam  aiunt,  cM.^m  partem  praedicari  de 
toto,  causam  de  o^ecto,  adjunctvm  externum  de  rufc. 
Jeeto ; ac  prninde  plura  raae  prwtlicabilia  quam 
qutnque,  nulliua  prortui  momenti  cat.  Nam  para 
non^ra^icatur  de  toto  in  caaii  recto,  neque  cauaa 
dc  effccto,  neque  adjunctum  externum  dc  aubjecto  ; 
aed  tantum  in  casu  obliquo.  Neque  cnim  dicimua, 
Animat  at  caput,  aed,  est  cavitatum,  aut  talc  qu:d  ; 
non  dicimua  diam,  EcUjms  est  interposilio  ternr 
(nlai  Improfirie)  aed,  ^t  ob  interpositionem  lernr 
•neque,  Afi/a  at  pladtus,  aed  at  giadiattis.  El  ejua 
moui  praedicatiunca  revocari  debent  ad  diffc  cntlam, 
P'opriumautaccidona.*’— /na/iVut.  I.i.c.  10 H. 

t Not  absolutely ; but  only  in  a certain  point  of 
view. — H. 

t l hapter  Iv.  \ 8.— -H. 

S Book  IV.  cnap.  I. 

U See  note  next  but  one.— hi. 


heads  : — 1,  Heseuiblutice  ; 2,  Identity  ; 3. 
Relations  f)/ Space  and  Time  i 4,  Relations 
"f  Quantity  and  Numl^er ; 6,  Degrees  a 
Quality;  6,  Contrariety;  Causation."* 
Here  again  are  seven  predicables  given  as 
a complete  enumeration,  wherein  all  thu 
predicablcs  of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  two 
of  L<>cke’s,  are  left  oub-f- 

The  ancients,  in  their  division,  attended 
only  to  categorical  propositions  which  have 
one  subject  and  one  pn^icate  ; and  of  these 
to  such  only  as  have  a general  tenn  fur  their 
subject.  The  modems,  by  their  definition 
of  knowledge,  have  been  led  to  attend  only 
to  relative  propositions,  which  express  n 
relation  between  two  subjects,  and  these 
subjects  they  suppose  to  be  always  ideas. $ 

Section  II. 

ON  THB  TBN  CATEGORIB8,  AND  ON  DIVISIONS 
IN  UKNBRAL. 

The  intention  of  the  Categories  or  Predic- 
aments is,  to  muster  every  object  of  human 
apprehension  under  ten  heads  ; for  the 
categories  are  given  as  a complete  eiiumen 
ation  of  everything  which  can  be  expressed 
without  composition  and  structure— that  is, 
of  everything  which  can  be  either  the  subject 
or  the  predicate  of  a proposition. § So  that, 
as  every  soldier  belongs  to  some  company, 
and  every  company  to  some  regiment,  in 
like  manner  everything  that  can  be  tho 
object  of  human  thought  has  its  place  in 
one  or  other  of  the  ten  categories ; and,  by 
dividing  and  subdividing  properly  the  se- 
veral categories,  all  the  notions  that  enter 
into  the  human  mind  may  be  mustered  in 
rank  and  file,  like  an  anny  in  the  day  of 
battle.  II 

* Vol.  I.  pp.  33  and  125 . 

t The**  two  paragraph*.  Independently  of  the 
general  tenor  of  the  treatite,  shew  that  Held,  like 
our  BritUh  philonophers  in  general,  was  tinaware  of 
the  difference  between  the  Logical  or  Formal,  and 
the  Metaphysical  or  RecU.  He  dUI  not  roiuider  that 
the  Predicabla  are  forms  or  modes  (f  predication, 
and  noi  things  predicated;  in  (be  laiiyniage  ol  the 
rchoola,  second  notions,  not  frst.  Three  real  gencr 
alinatlont  uf  IxM-ke  and  Hume  t»<t^  be  l-naight  into 
compariiliin  wnh  the  Categories  oi  Antiotle,  which 
are,  In  truth,  a Metaphysical,  and  not  a Logical 
reduction  ; but  they  cannot  be  brought  into  com 
pariton  with  the  kive  Word*,  which  constitute  a 
purely  formal  generalisation.  Why,  In  brief,  wa* 
It  not  oiijecit-d  that  the  predicablcs  do  not  contain 
the  predicaments,  or  the  predicaments  (be  predic. 
ables?-H. 

± This  observation  is  out  of  place.—  H. 

^ I'his  ts  Incorrect : for  from  the  Categories  are  ex. 
eluded  many  thing*  that  form  the  subject  and  picdl. 
cate  of  a protiosition,  as  entia  rationls  and  notiona 
secunda  t while  others  transcend  the  claMihcation 
altogether,  as  being,  one,  whole,  the  irySnife,  nc.  In 
fact,  as  already  noticed,  the  claa<iflcation  U of  a me. 

taphvtical,  not  a logical,  purport H. 

||  The  ten  Arisiotclic  Categories  may  be  thus 
methodically  deduced  and  simplified  They  are  all 
(tl  visions  of  Being — Ens.  ffivniyudivided  into  Ensyer 
St  and  Ens  per  aeeulens.  Ens  jtrr  se,  corres|'ond»  lo 
SubsUince—lUe  first  of  the  Arutotelic  Categone*  j 
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The  perfection  of  the  division  of  catc> 
gories  into  ten  heads  has  been  strenuously 
defended  by  the  followers  of  Aristotle,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  hve  prcdicablc^  They 
are,  indeed,  of  kin  to  each  other ; they 
breathe  the  same  spirit,  and  probably  had 
the  same  origin.  By  the  one  we  are  taught 
to  marshal  every  term  that  can  enter  into 
a proposition,  either  os  subject  or  predicate ; 
and,  by  the  other,  we  are  taught  all  the 
possible  relations  which  the  subject  can 
have  to  the  predicate.  Thus  the  whole  fur- 
niture of  the  human  mind  is  presented  to 
us  at  one  view,  and  contracted,  as  it  were, 
into  a nutshell.  To  attempt,  in  so  early  a 
period,  a methodical  delineation  of  tho  vast 
region  of  human  knowledge,  actual  and 
possible,  and  to  point  out  tho  limits  of 
every  district,  was  indeed  magnanimous  in 
a high  degree,  and  deserves  our  admiration, 
while  wc  lament  that  the  human  powers 
are  unequal  to  so  bold  a flight- 

A regular  distribution  of  things  under 
pro|>er  classes  or  heads  is,  without  doubt,  a 
great  help  both  to  memory  and  judgment. 
And  as  the  philosopher's  province  includes 
all  things,  human  and  divine,  that  can  Ic  ob- 
jects of  inquiry,  he  is  naturally  led  to  attempt 
some  general  division  like  that  of  the  cate- 
gories. And  the  invention  of  a division  of 
this  kind,  which  the  speculative  part  of 
mankind  acquiesced  in  tor  two  thousand 
years,  marks  a superiority  of  genius  in 
the  inventor,  whoever  he  was.  Nor  does 
it  appear  that  the  general  divisions  which, 
since  the  decline  of  the  Peripatetic  philoso- 
phy, have  l>een  substituted  in  place  of  the 
ten  categories  are  more  perfect 

Locke  lias  reduced  all  things  to  three  ca- 
tegorics—viz.,  tul/*tafice$f  modetf  and  reta- 
ihtns.  In  this  division,  iinu',  t/xn-c,  and  num- 
ber, three  great  objects  of  human  thought, 
are  omitted.* 

The  author  of  the  **  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature*’*t*  has  reduced  all  things  to  /ic 

Knt  peracculens,  rotnpritn  the  other  nine.  For  it 
either  denote*  Muni  thing  abtutuU  or  tonietiiing  rtitu 
Ittv.  If  tutncthlng  abaolutc,  it  either  origiiieteii  m 
the  matUr  oi  the  lubeunce,  and  >*  diviaibie^Quoni. 
Up,  An«toU«‘«  M!Cond  Categorv  ; or  in  the  /orm,  and 
i*  iiidivuiLle— Aristotle'*  third  Categnr)'.  If 
aumeihiiig  relative,  it  conitUute* ite/afion,  the  louMh 
Cjicgurjri  and  Co  ilelation  the  other  *ix  majr  eacilf 
be  reduced  For  the  flfh,  fFVre,  denuiee  the  rcia. 
tioti  between  dittrrent  ohjecia  in  •'pace,  or  the  rela- 
tion between  place  and  the  thing  placed,  i he  sixth, 
H'Acn,  denote*  the  relation  between  object*  ln*uc- 
ccMion,  or  the  relation  t>etween  time  and  a thing 
in  lime.  The  ceventh,  Posturr,  i*  the  rrla'inn  of  the 
part*  oi  a body  to  each  other.  t'h>*  eigh'h,  Harinp, 
II  the  lelaiiuiiui  (he  thing  having,  and  the  thing  had; 
while  the  ninth  and  tenth,  Action  and  Piuston,  are 
the  rrciptocal  relation*  b^ween  the  agent  and  the 
patient,  i here  are,  on  thi*  acheroe,  one  *uprenur 
( atrKory^^iii^/  two  at  the  flrat  detcent— ii'iu  pe 
it.  Ens  per  acetdensi  lour  at  the  flr>t  and  second'^ 
£Mh*atncc,  Quant$tp,  QuatUp,  RtUUwn ; and  to  the 
dignity  of  Category.  the*e  four  are.  ot  ArWtone’*  ten, 
I're-cminently,  if  not  cxeluiively  rntith  d — H. 

* It  might  be  contended  that  the  three  latter  are 
tontalned  under  the  Uirev  foriD«r.~H. 

• Hutna.— tl. 


categories^viz.,  ideae  and  imptrstions;  a 
division  which  is  very  well  adapted  to  his 
system,  and  which  puts  me  in  mind  of 
another  made  by  an  excellent  mathema- 
tician* in  a printed  thesis  I have  seen.  In 
it  the  author,  after  a severe  censure  of  the 
ten  categories  of  tho  Peripatetics,  maintains 
tliat  there  neither  are  nor  can  be  mure  than 
two  categories  of  things— viz.,  data  and 
qutrtif'i. 

There  are  two  ends  that  may  be  proposed 
by  such  divisions-  The  first  is,  to  method- 
ise or  digest  in  order  what  a man  actually 
knows.  This  is  neither  unimportant*  nor 
impracticable;  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
solidity  and  accuracy  of  a man's  judgment, 
his  divisions  of  the  things  he  knows  will  be 
elegant  and  useful.  The  same  subject  may 
admit,  and  even  require,  various  divisions, 
according  to  the  difierent  points  of  view 
from  which  we  contemplate  it ; nor  docs  it 
follow,  that,  because  one  division  is  good, 
therefore  another  is  naught.  To  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  divisions  of  tho  logicians 
and  metaphysicians,  without  a superstitious 
attachment  to  them,  may  be  of  use  in  divid- 
ing the  same  subjects,  or  even  those  of  a 
different  nature-  Thus  Quintilian  borrows 
from  tho  ten  categories  his  division  of  the 
topics  of  rhetorical  argumentation.  Of  all 
methods  of  arrangement,  the  most  anti- 
philosophical  seems  to  be  the  invention  of 
this  age  ;*t‘  1 mean  the  arranging  the  arts 
and  sciences  by  the  letters  of  tlie  alphabet, 
in  dictionaries  and  cncyclopaxlias.  With 
these  authors  the  categories  are,  A,  B,  C, 
dec. 

Another  end  commonly  proposed  by  such 
divisions,  but  very  rarely  attained,  is  to  ex- 
haust the  subject  divided,  so  that  nothing 
that  belongs  to  it  shall  be  omitted-  It  is 
I one  of  the  general  rules  of  division,  in  all 
Kystems  of  logic,  That  the  division  should  be 
adequate  to  the  subject  divided  : a good  rule 
without  doubt,  but  very  often  bi'yoDd  the 
reach  of  human  power.  To  make  a perfect 
division,  a man  must  have  a }>crfect  com- 
prehension of  the  whole  sul  ject  at  one  view. 
When  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  Im- 
perfect, any  division  we  can  make  must  be 
like  the  first  sketch  of  a painter,  to  be  ex- 
tended, contracted,  or  mended,  as  the  sub- 
ject shall  be  found  to  require.  Yet  nothing 
is  mure  common,  not  only  among  the  ancient, 
but  even  among  modem  philosophers,  than 
to  draw,  from  their  incomplete  divisions, 
conclusions  which  suppose  tliem  to  be  per- 
fect. 

A division  is  a repository  which  the  phi- 
losopher frames  for  holding  his  ware  in  con- 
venient order.  The  philosopher  maintains, 

* Reid’*  uncle,  Jatn««  Oiejtory.  See  above,  p.  W. 

b.— H. 

t Not  the  invention  of  Reid’i  sire,  though  In  that 
it  WM  more  general  y oiui  cxtetiwvrly  a(jplied.— ii. 
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that  such  or  such  a thiitg  U not  good  wrare,  1 
becaiue  there  is  no  place  iu  hie  warcrooro 
tliat  flu  it.  We  are  apt  to  yield  to  this 
argument  in  philosophy,  but  it  would  appear 
ridiculous  in  any  other  traihc. 

Peter  Ramus^  who  had  the  spirit  of  a 
reformer  in  philosophy,  and  who  had  a force 
of  genius  sufficient  to  shake  the  Aristotelian 
fabric  in  many  parts,  but  insufficient  to 
erect  anything  more  solid  iu  its  place,  tried 
to  remedy  the  imperfection  of  philosophical 
divisions,  by  introducing  a new  manner  of 
dividing.*  His  divisions  always  consisted 
of  two  members,  one  of  which  was  contra^ 
dictory  of  the  other,  us  if  one  should  divide 
England  into  Middlesex  and  what  is  not 
Middlesex.  It  is  evident  that  these  two 
members  comprehend  all  England ; for  the 
Logicians  observe,  that  a term  along  with 
its  contradictory  comprehend  all  things. 
In  the  same  manner,  we  may  divide  what 
is  not  Middlesex  into  Kent  and  what  is  not 
Kent.  Thus  one  may  go  on  by  divisions  and 
subdivisions  that  are  absolutely  complete. 
This  example  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  spirit  of  Raroean  divisions,  which  were 
in  no  small  reputation  about  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

Aristotle  was  not  ignorant  of  this  kind  of 
divisiuD.  But  be  used  it  only  as  a touch* 
stone  to  prove  by  induction  the  pc-rfection 
of  some  other  division,  which  indeed  is  the 
best  use  that  can  be  made  of  it.  When 
applied  to  the  common  pur{>ose  of  division,  it 
is  both  inelegant  and  burdensome  to  the  me- 
mory ; and,  after  it  has  put  one  outof  breath 
by  endless  subdivisions,  there  is  still  a nega- 
tive term  left  behind,  which  shews  that  you 
are  no  nearer  the  end  of  your  journey  tluin 
when  you  began. 

Until  some  more  effectual  remedy  be 
fotmd  for  the  imperfection  of  divisions,  1 
beg  leave  to  propose  one  more  simple  than 
that  of  Ramus.  It  is  this — When  you  meet 
with  a division  of  any  subject  imperfectly 
comprehended,  add  to  the  last  member  an 
ei  caUra,  That  this  et  catera  makes  the 
division  complete,  is  undeniable  ; and  there* 
fore  it  ought  to  hold  its  place  os  a member, 
and  to  be  always  understood,  whether  ex- 
pressed or  not,  until  clear  and  positive 
proof  be  brought  that  the  division  is  com- 
plete without  It.  And  this  same  tt  eaUra 
shall  be  the  repository  of  all  members  that 
may  in  any  future  time  shew  a good  and 
valid  right  to  a property  in  the  subjoot'f’ 


• Tbrr*  to  nothing  new  whitever  In  Rstnui'i 
Dicbolomr  bjr  contradlrtlnn.  It  vat,  in  particu. 
lar.  a f«Touritc  with  1 lata  Among  othera,  tee 
Ammonku*  on  the  Categories,  IM,  a «d.  Aid.  IMS. 
H. 

* Is  this  '*  proUstsUon  to  add  and  eke"  serious  or 


Section  HI. 

ON  DltrrJNCTlUNS. 

Having  said  so  much  of  logical  divisions, 
we  shall  next  make  some  remarks  upon 
distinctions. 

Since  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  fell  into 
disrepute,  it  lias  b^n  a common  topic  of 
wit  and  raillery  to  inveigh  against  meta- 
physical distinctions.  Indeed  the  abuse  of 
them,  in  the  scholastic  sges,  seems  to  justify 
a general  prejudice  against  them ; and 
shallow  thinkers  and  writers  have  good 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  distinctions,  because 
they  make  s^  work  when  applied  to  their 
flimsy  compositions.  But  every  man  of  true 
judgment,  while  he  condemns  distinctions 
that  have  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
things,  must  perceive,  tliat  indiscnininately 
to  decry  distinctions,  is  to  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  just  reasoning:  for,  as  false 
reasoning  commonly  proceeds  from  con- 
founding things  that  are  different,  so,  with- 
out distinguishing  such  things,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  error  or  detect  sophistry.  The 
authority  of  Aquinas,  or  Suarez,  or  even  of 
Aristotle,  can  neitheretampa  real  value  upon 
distinctions  of  base  metal,  nor  binder  the 
currency  of  those  that  have  intrinsic  value. 

Some  distinctions  are  verhnly  others  are 
real.  The  first  kind  distinguish  the  various 
meanings  of  a word,  whether  proper  or  me- 
taphorical. Distinctions  of  this  kind  make 
a part  of  the  grammar  of  a latigunge,  and 
are  often  absurd  when  translated  into 
another  language.  Real  distinctions  are 
equally  good  iu  all  languages,  aud  suffer 
no  hurt  \>y  translatiun.  They  distinguish 
the  different  species  contained  under  some 
general  notion,  or  the  different  parts  con- 
tained in  one  whole. 

Many  of  Aristotle*s  distinctions  are  verbal 
merely,  and  therefore  mure  proper  mate- 
rials for  a dictionary  of  the  Greek  language, 
than  for  a philosophical  treatise.  At  least, 
they  ought  never  to  have  been  translated 
into  other  languages,  when  the  idiom  of  the 
language  will  not  justify  them:  for  this  it 
to  s^ulterate  the  language,  to  introduce  fo- 
reign idioms  inJU>  it  without  necessity  or 
use,  and  to  make  it  ambiguous  where  it  was 
not.  The  distinctions  in  the  end  of  the 
categories  of  the  four  words,  prtus, 
moiu4f  and  habere^  are  all  verbal.* 

The  modes  or  species  of  Pritu^  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  are  five.  One  thing  may 
I be  prior  to  another — first,  in  point  of  time  ; 

I secondly,  in  point  of  dignity  ; thirdly,  in 
I point  of  order  ; and  su  forth- i*  Themt^es 


* ITiCtc  dlitinctloni  are  all  Ibtinded  on  the  analo. 
glea  of  real  exin  nee,  aiul  are  all  equally  valid  in 
other  lang-  agea  a*  in  Greek.— H. 
t More  accnialely : One  thing  la  pHor  to  another 
* V 
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of  simut  are  only  three.  It  sceme  this  word 
was  not  used  in  the  Greek  with  bo  great 
latitude  as  the  other,  although  they  are 
relative  terms.* 

The  modes  or  species  of  Afotion  he  makes 
to  he  six — viz.,  generationy  rorro^iiOTi,  i/i« 
create^  decreasey  alterntiony  and  changt  of 
place.  • 

The  moilcs  or  species  of  Having  are 
[principally]  eight.  1.  /laving  a qwliiy 
or  habit, i*  as  having  w'isdom.  2.  Having 
quantity  or  mniinitwte.  3.  Having  things 
adjacenty  as  having  a sword.  4.  Having 
things  as  parity  as  having  hands  or  feet. 
5.  Having  in  a jntrt  or  on  a party  as  liaving 
a ring  nii  one’s  huger.  0.  Containingy  as  a 
cask  is  said  to  have  wine.  7«  t^ntsetsingy 
as  having  lands  or  houses.  8.  Having  a 
ttife  [or  husband.^* 

Another  distinction  of  this  kind  is  Aris* 
totle’s  distinction  of  Causes  ; of  which  he 
makes  four  kinds,  rfficienty  materialy  fo>muly 
and  final.  These  distinctions  may  disserve 
a place  in  a dictionary  of  the  Greek  Ian* 
guago  ; but,  in  English  or  Latin,  they  aduU 
erate  the  language.:^  Yet  so  fond  were 
the  schoolmen  of  distinctions  of  this  kind, 
that  they  added  to  Aristotle’s  enumeration 
9^  impulsive  cause, § an  cxrmp/arv  cause, || 
and  I don’t  know  how  many  more.  VVe 
seem  to  have  adopted  into  English  a final 
cause  ; but  it  is  merely  a term  of  art,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
without  necessity  or  use  ; for  the  English 
word  end  ia  as  good  us  final  cause,  though 
nut  so  lung  nor  so  learned. 


In  the  order  of  TN'me— of  Ifaturt-of  vtrmn/Trmfnt— 
of  Dignity— of  Causation.  TMt  la«t,  which  wu 
added  by  ArittoUe,  may  be  well  reduced  to  the 
aecoiid.-~H. 

* 1 he  penult  note  applici  to  the*e.—  H 

t It  ahtnild  havebeen^*'  Habit,  Din«'>«ition,  or 
other  Quality”  i he  others  are,  in  like  manner, 
neither  accurately  nor  adequately  atated:  trd  non 
tanti.—  H. 

t IhU  atatemenl,  that  An»'o(Je’i  quadru|>le  d>*. 
lincftoii  of  cauKO*  wai  one  not  e*taldu>heii  on  the 
eMi'niisI  nature  of  thingt,  but  foumied  on  • verbal 
peculiarity  nt  the  Uriik  lATipiiKe,  Keid  ha>,  tn  hia 
tubaeqiient  writiii|t«,onceiiiid  again  repeated.  (>ee 
aliovc,  t’crrre«w»«i<7UV,  p.  “i,  a.  ami  *5S,  h;  Aetit'e 
ptiu^s,  I*.  S».  a ) It  Is  not,  however,  correct.  The 
dutinctlon  it  not  found  marked  out  in  the  Orrek 
lanjtuaee  more  than  in  any  oitirr  ; though,  from  the 
natural  drxibihty  ami  analoyftit  of  that  tou(;ue,  it 
wat  better  auited  to  expret*  without  effort  thit  and 
other  philoariphiral  discnminationa  In  itteif  the 
divttton  It  not  inertly  verbal,  but  procec'Ut  on  the 
ii.vtiiral  djfltTenecii  ol  real  thing».  1 hi*,  however, 
it  not  the  place  to  thew  that  Arittoile  had  taken  a 
far  jutter  and  more  comprelieiitive  view  of  thit  tub. 
ject  than  'he  great  majority,  il  out  the  whole,  of  our 
recent  p'  ilnaopher«.~H. 

^ Thit  ia  a miitake.  Ihe  trhoolmen  added  no 
irnffuisitt  cause  dittinct  ftvtn  ihtjinatsud  ^cient 
cautet  of  ArUtoile.— H. 

I The  exemplary  cause  wa»  Introduced  by  Plato; 
ar>d  wat  not  adopted  by  the  schoolmen  at  a fifth 
CatMC  in  addition  to  Arutotie’t  four.— H. 


Section  I V. 

ON  0BP1N1T10S8. 

It  remains  that  we  make  some  remarks 
on  Aristotle’s  Definitions,  which  have  ex- 
posed him  to  much  censure  and  ridicule. 
Vet  I think  it  must  be  allowed,  that,  in 
things  which  need  definition,  and  admit  of 
it,  his  definitions  arc  commonly  judicious 
and  accurate  ; and,  had  he  attempted  to 
define  such  things  only,  his  enemies  ba<l 
wanted  great  matter  of  triumph.  I believe 
it  may  likewise  be  said  in  his  favour,  that, 
until  Locke’s  essay  was  wrote,  there  was 
uothing  of  iin}>orUmce  delivered  hy  philo- 
sophers with  regard  to  deHiiition,*  beyond 
what  Aristotle  has  said  upon  that  subject. 

He  considers  a Definition  as  a speech 
declariru/  \chat  d thing  u.  Every  thing 
essential  to  the  thing  defined,  and  nothing 
more,  must  be  contained  in  the  definition. 
Now,  the  essence  of  a thing  consists  of 
these  two  parts : first,  What  is  common  to 
it  with  other  things  of  the  same  kind;  and, 
secondly.  What  distinguishes  if  ftom  other 
things  of  the  same  kind.  The  first  is  called 
the  Genus  of  the  thing,  the  second  its  .Vpe- 
cific  Difference,  The  definition,  therefore, 
consists  of  these  two  (mrts.  And,  for  find- 
ing them,  we  must  have  n‘course  to  the 
ten  categories  in  one  or  other  of  which 
everything  in  nature  is  to  be  found.  Each 
category  is  a genus,  and  is  divided  into  so 
many  species,  which  arc  distinguUhed  by 
their  s|>ccific  difTeronccs.  Eacti  of  Uiese 
species  is  again  subdivided  into  so  many 
species,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  a genus. 
This  division  and  subdiviHion  continues 
until  we  come  to  the  lowest  species,  which 
can  only  be  dividtHl  into  individuals  distin- 
guished from  one  another,  nut  by  any  spe- 
cific difference,  but  by  accidental  differences 
of  time,  place,  and  other  circumstances. 

The  category  itself,  being  the  highest 
genus,  is  in  no  respect  a species,  and  the 
lowest  species  is  in  no  respect  a genus  ; but 
every  intermediate  order  is  a genus  com- 
pared with  those  that  are  below  it,  and  a 
species  conij»ared  with  those  above  it.  1 o 
find  the  definition  of  anything,  therefore, 


* Thit  it  commonly  but  errune«>u.ly  utcried. 
Lecke  M)‘t  little  or  no'hing  on  the  •ubji  cl  of  Defiu. 
Ition  which  had  not  been  |>rrvinu»ly  taid  bv  phiinto. 
phert  before  him,  ai-d  with  wliote  work*  ne  can  be 
proved  to  have  bc«n  acquainted,  bee  above,  p.  IM), 
a,  note  t-—  H. 

4 From  tht*  and  what  fnliowt.  It  would  teem  that 
Reid  thought  that  the  Ariaioti  lie  dre  nneof  Dcfini. 
tion  it  nrcc»sarUy  rclatiie  to  the  ten  Catt  goric*  ; and 
that,  to  find  the  definition  of  a thing,  we  tnuit  de. 
trend  from  the  cairfrnry  lothc  gei  u- aniitpcciffcdif. 
ference  lOughL  Thi.,  however,  it  not  tbecave.  For, 
according  to  Ahatolie,  there  are  two  inetinvd*  of 
"hunting  up”  the  required  definition:  the  one  hv 
division  and  deaoent,  the  other  b)  trufucfion  ami 
aTeiiU—  H. 
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jou  must  take  the  genua  which  U imme- 
diately above  ita  place  iu  the  category,  and 
the  specific  difference  by  which  it  is  distin* 
guished  from  other  species  of  the  same 
genua  These  two  make  a perfect  dehni* 
tion.  This  I take  to  be  the  substance  of 
Aristotle's  system,  and  probably  the  system 
of  the  Pythagorean  school,*  before  Aristotle, 
conceruiug  deHnitiou. 

But,  notwitlistanding  the  s|>ecious  appear- 
ance of  this  system,  it  has  its  defects.  Not 
to  repeat  what  was  before  said  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  division  of  things  into  ten 
categories,  the  subdivisions  of  each  category 
are  no  less  imperfect.  Aristotle  has  given 
some  subdivisions  of  a few  of  them  ; and, 
as  Car  as  he  goes,  his  followers  pretty  unani- 
mously take  the  same  road.  But,  when 
they  attempt  to  go  farther,  they  take  very 
different  roads.  It  is  evident,  tlmt,  if  the 
series  of  each  category  could  bo  completed, 
and  the  division  of  things  into  categories 
could  be  made  perfect,  stUl  the  highest  genua 
ill  each  category  could  not  he  defined,  be- 
cause it  is  not  a species  ; nor  could  indivi- 
duals bo  defined,  because  they  have  no 
specific  difference.  There  are  also  many 
species  of  things,  whoso  specific  difference 
cannot  bo  expressed  in  language,  even  when 
it  ia  evident  to  sense,  or  to  the  understand- 
ing. Thus,  green,  red,  and  blue,  are  very 
distinct  species  of  colour  ; but  who  can  cx- 
f»ro88  in  words  wherein  green  differs  from 
red  or  blue 

Without  borrowing  light  from  the  ancient 
system,  we  may  poroeive  that  every  defini- 
tion must  consist  of  words  that  need  no 
definition ; and  that  to  define  the  common 
words  of  a language  that  have  no  ambiguity 
is  trifling,  if  it  could  he  done ; tlie  only  use 
of  a definition  being  to  give  a clear  and 
adequatcconcepliun  of  theineaningof  a word. 

The  logicians  indeed  distinguish  between 
the  (iejinitiun  •>/  a irorr/and  X\\e  of 

a thiny  { considering  the  former  as  the  mean 
ofiBce  of  a lexicographer,  but  the  last  as  tlic 
grand  work  of  a philosopher.  But  what  they 
have  said  about  the  definition  of  a thing,  if 
it  has  a meaning,  ia  beyond  iny  euinpre- 
hension.  All  the  rules  of  defiiiitiou  agree 
to  the  definition  of  a word  : and  if  tliey 
mean,  by  the  definition  of  a thing,  the  giv. 
ing  an  adequate  conception  of  the  nature 
and  essence  of  anything  that  exists,  this  it> 
impossible,  and  is  the  vuiii  boast  of  men  ' 
unconscious  of  the  weakness  of  human  un- 
derstanding. § I 

* Sec  Above,  p.  note.— H. 

t Thi«,orcour»e,  is  tiatedby  Arl-totle  himself  and  ' 
other  logicians  t at»d  it  tioet  not  afleci  kin  doctrine  of 
Definition,  but  marks  the  neccMiry  iuniU  of  Deflni. 
tion  in  genpTAl.— H. 

1 Hence  It  vas  exprcwly  stated  by  the  old  logicians 
— Ossni/  intuto'ixi  notitia  rjf  H. 

f Ky  a rro/,  in  contrast  to  a iTrfnU  or  rwmhwi  de. 
An  tion.  the  logicians  do  not  intend  “ tke  an 

othyvaU  concfplion  the  nature  and  e$$cnc<  qf  a 


The  works  of  God  are  all  imperfectly 
known  by  us.  We  see  their  outside,  or 
perliaps  we  discover  some  of  their  qualities 
and  relations,  by  observation  and  experi- 
nient,  asMKtod  by  reasoning : but  we  can 
give  no  definition  of  the  meanest  of  them 
which  comprehends  its  real  essence.  It 
is  justly  ob^rved  by  Locke,  tliat  nominal 
e$s  tu  ea  only,  which  are  the  creatures  of  our 
own  minds,  are  perfectly  comprehended  by 
us,  or  can  be  properly  defiued  ;*  and  even 
of  these  there  are  many  too  simple  in  their 
nature  to  admit  of  definition.  When  we 
cannot  give  precision  to  our  notions  by  a 
definition,  we  must  endeavour  to  do  it  by 
attentive  rofleetiun  upon  them,  by  observing 
minutely  their  agreements  and  differences, 
and  especially  by  a right  understanding  of 
the  pow  ers  of  our  ow  n minds  by  which  sucli 
notions  are  formed. 

Tlie  principles  laid  down  by  Locke,  with 
regard  to  definition,  and  with  regard  to  the 
abuse  of  words,  carry  cuuvictioiuilong  with 
them  : and  1 take  them  to  be  one  of  the  mos 
important  improvements  mode  iu  logic, 
since  the  days  of  Aristotle  ; not  so  much  be- 
cause they  enlarge  our  knowledge,  as  be- 
cause they  make  us  sensible  of  our  igno- 
rance, and  shew  that  a great  part  of  what 
speculative  men  have  admired  as  profound 
philosophy,  is  only  a darkening  of  know- 
ledge by  words  without  uuderbtanding.*f* 


Section  T. 


ON  THB  STRCCTUaS  OF  SPBBCH. 

The  few  hints  contained  in  the  beginning 
of  the  hook  concerning  Interpretation  re- 
lating to  the  structure  of  speech,  have  been 
left  out  in  treatises  of  logic,  os  belonging 
rather  to  grammar  ; yet  1 apprehend  this  ia 
a rich  field  of  philosophical  speculation. 
Language  being  the  e.xpress  image  of  human 


(Airijr*’— that  i«, ofa  thing  considered  in  iUci^.  and 
apart  from  the  concetdiom  t\f  H lUrradp  fuasitscd. 
Hy  verbal  drtinitinn,  la  meant  the  more  aicuratc 
deienntiiatkoii  ol  the  aignitication  of  a wtml ; by  rtal^ 
the  more  accurate  deternxnatinn  of  the  cimienia  ot 
a notion.  The  one  cicara  up  the  relation  ol  rcort/a  to 
notions  I iht  (Ahvt  o\  notions  to  thiutfs.  'lhc^ubanlu. 
tioii  of  mdional  for  real  would,  perhap-,  remove  the 
ambiguity.  But,  if  we  retain  the  tvrin  real,  »he  aim 
of  a verbal  definition  bring  to  aprciiy  the  thought 
dettoted  bv  the  teonl,  aucli  definition  ought  to  be 
called  nottonal,  on  the  principle  on  which  the  defin’. 
tion  of  a notion  ia  calliHl  real  / for  thia  rtefin  tion  la 
the  expoaitinu  of  what  tAirv^  are  comprehended  in  a 
tooto/At— H. 

* liocke  givei  the  tl'lc  Stminal  Essence  to  the 
aiiatract  notion  marked  out  by  a general  term  ; and 
Ural  Essence  to  that  |piot«bly  unknown'  coiiaiitution, 
whereby  a thing  la  a«  it  la.  On  thi*  definition  ai  lh« 
Nominal  Eaaenre  comp  ehenda  all  that  ia  conceived 
it  mutt,  of  cour»e,  compreherxl  all  that  can  be  de- 
fined llie  nominal  Essence  of  l.ocke  i»,  in  fact, 
only  a new  name  tor  ihe  Logical  Esscs\ce  ol  othei 
philoaotihen.— H. 

I >ee  alwvc,  p flOO,  b,  note  — See  alao.  a 
graph  here  oMtrrtp,  at  the  end  uf  thu  tie.itwe.— 11. 
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thought,  the  enAlyeie  of  the  one  must  cor- 
respond to  that  of  the  other.  Nouns  ad- 
jective and  substAntive,  verbs  active  and 
(tassive,  with  their  various  moods,  tenses, 
and  persons,  must  be  expressive  of  a like 
variety  in  the  modes  of  thought-  Things 
tbai  are  diatiiiguished  in  all  languages,  such 
as  substance  and  quality,  action  and  )>a88ion, 
cause  and  effect,  must  be  distinguished  by 
the  natural  powers  of  the  human  mind.  Tift) 
pliilosophy  of  grammar,  and  that  of  the 
human  understanding,  are  mure  nearly 
allied  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

The  structure  of  language  was  pursued 
to  a considerable  extent  by  the  ancient  com- 
mentators upon  this  book  of  Aristotle.  Their 
speculations  upon  this  subject,  which  are 
neither  the  least  ingenious  nor  the  least 
useful  |>art  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
were  neglected  for  many  ages,  and  lay  buried 
in  ancient  manuscripts,  or  iu  books  little 
known,  till  they  were  lately  brought  to  light 
by  the  learned  Mr  Harris,  in  his  Hermes.*" 

The  definitions  given  by  Aristotle  of  a 
noufif  of  a perbj  and  of  $p  ech^  will  hardly 
bear  examination.  It  is  easy  in  practice  to 
distinguish  the  various  parts  of  speech  ; but 
very  difficult,  if  at  all  {wssible,  to  give  ac- 
curate deffuitions  of  them. 

He  observes  justly,  that,  besides  that 
kind  of  speech  called  a propotition^  which  is 
always  either  true  or  false,  there  are  other 
kinds  which  are  neither  true  nor  false,  such 
as  a prayer  or  wish  ; to  which  we  may  add, 
a question,  a command,  a promise,  a con- 
tract, and  many  others.  These  Aristotle 
pronounces  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
subject,  and  remits  them  to  oratory  or 
poetry  ; and  so  they  have  remained  banished 
from  the  regions  of  philosophy  to  this  day  ; 
yet  1 apprehend  that  an  analysis  of  such 
speeches,  and  of  the  operations  of  mind 
which  they  express,  would  be  of  real  use, 
and  perhaps  would  discover  how  imperfect 
an  enumeration  the  logicians  have  given  of 
the  powers  of  human  understanding,  when 
they  reduce  them  to  Simple  Apprehension, 
Judgment,  and  Reasoning.* 


Section  VI, 

os  PROPOSITIONS 

Mathematicians  use  the  word  Propor- 
tion in  a larger  sense  than  Logicians.  A 
problem  is  called  a propotitinn  in  mathema- 
tics, but  in  logic  it  is  not  a proposition  ; it 
is  one  of  those  speeches  which  are  not  euuu- 
eiative,  and  which  Aristotle  remits  to 
oratory  OP  poetry.  [?] 


• TTiU  em  meratlo^wat  never  intended  by  kisldant 
Ibr  a general  p9)rcMof;irat  analyats,  but  merely  (ora 

M-ertio  enumeration  of  lhu»e  facultie«,  the  Uwt  of 
« hich  were  |>ropoeed  to  logic,  a*  lu  otgect  matter.^H. 


A Propoiitiony  according  to  Aristotle,  is 
a speech  wherein  one  thin^  it  nffirmed  or 
denied  of  another.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to 
distinguish  the  thing  affirmed  or  denied, 
which  is  called  the  PredicotCf  from  the 
thing  of  which  it  is  affirmed  or  denied,  which 
is  called  the  Subject ; and  these  two  are 
called  7'ermt  •>/ the  propotiiion.  Hence, 
likewise,  it  appears  that  propositions  are 
eitlit^  affii  mattoe  or  nepaiire  ; and  this  is 
called  ihi.  ir  QuatUjf.  All  affirmative  propo- 
sitions have  the  same  quality,  so  likewise 
have  all  negative ; but  an  affirmative  and  a 
negative  are  contrary  in  their  quality. 

When  the  subject  of  a proposition  is  s 
general  term,  the  predicate  is  affinned  or 
denied  either  of  the  whole,  or  of  a part. 
Hence  propositions  are  distinguished  into 
unioertut  and  particutar,  All  men  are 
mortal,*’  tsan  universal  proposition;  **  Some 
men  are  learned,*'  is  a particular ; and  this 
is  called  the  Quantiti/  of  the  propotition. 
All  universal  propositions  agree  in  quantity, 
as  also  all  particular  ; while  an  universal  and 
a particul^  are  said  to  differ  iu  quantity. 
A proposition  is  called  indefinite  m\\on  there 
is  no  mark  either  of  universality  or  paiticu- 
larity  annexed  to  the  subject : thus,  **  Man 
is  of  few  days,**  is  an  indefinite  proposition  ; 
but  it  must  be  understood  either  as  nniver- 
Hal  or  as  particular,  and  therefore  is  not  a 
third  species,  but,  by  interpretation,  is 
brought  under  one  of  the  other  two.* 

There  are  alsorin//uAzr propositions,  which 
have  not  a general  term,  but  an  individual, 
for  their  subject ; as,  “ Alexander  was  % 
great  conqueror.**  These  are  considered 
by  Logicians  as  universal,  because  the  sub- 
ject l^iug  indivisible,  the  predicate  is 
affirmed  or  denied  of  die  whole,  and  not  of 
a part  only.  Thus,  all  propositions,  with 
regard  to  quality,  are  either  affirmative  or 
ne^^ative  ; and,  with  regard  to  quantity,  are 
universal  or  particular  ; and,  taking  in  both 
quantity  and  quality,  they  are  universal 
affirmatives,  or  universal  negatives,  or  par- 
ticular affirmatives  or  |>articular  negatives- 
'Fheso  four  kinds,  after  the  days  of  Aristotle, 
came  to  bo  named  by  the  names  of  the  four 
first  vowels,  A,  £,  I,  O,  according  to  the 
following  distich  : — 

Auerlt  A,  nsgat  E,  *ed  univenaliter  smbw  { 

AMeru  1,  negst  O,  acd  parilculanicr  aiubu.t 

When  the  young  Logician  is  thus  far  in- 
structed in  the  nature  uf  propositions,  he  it 
apt  to  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  analyz- 
ing any  proposition,  and  shewing  its  subject 
and  predicate,  its  quantity  and  quality ; 
and,  indeed,  unless  he  can  do  this,  he  will 
be  unable  to  apply  the  rules  of  logic  to  use. 
Yet  ho  will  find  there  are  some  difficuttii« 


* The  term  tnd^nUe  ought  to  be  dtotatdMl  In  thit 
relation,  and  replaced  by  indetionaU.—  H. 

f Tbr  hietorv  of  theie  aiKi  the  other  logical  verMe 
u cunoua,  but,  I may  »ay,  to  Logtciani  uiikiM>wn.~H- 
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in  this  analysis,  which  are  overlooked  by 
Aristotle  altogether ; and  although  they  are 
sometimes  touched,  they  are  not  removed 
by  his  followers.*  For,  1.  There  are  propo- 
sitions in  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a sub- 
ject and  a predicate ; os  in  these,  “It  rains,” 
“ It  snows.”  2.  In  some  proposition.s,  either 
term  may  be  made  the  subject  or  the  predi- 
cate, as  you  like  best ; as  in  this,  “ Virtue  is 
the  road  to  happiness.”  3.  The  same  ex- 
ample may  serve  to  shew  that  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  say,  whether  a proposition 
be  universal  or  particular.  4.  The  quality 
of  some  propositions  is  so  dubious  that 
Logicians  have  never  been  able  to  agree 
whether  they  be  affirmative  or  negative  ; as 
in  this  proposition,  “ Whatever  is  insentient 
is  not  an  animal.”  5.  As  there  is  one  class 
of  propositions  which  have  only  two  terms, 
viz.,  one  subject  and  one  predicate,  which 
are  called  Cuteyorical-^  propositions,  so  there 
arc  many  classes  that  have  more  than  two 
tenna  What  Aristotle  delivers  in  this 
book  is  applicable  only  to  categorical  propo- 
sitions ; and  to  them  only  the  rules  con- 
cerning the  conversion  of  propositions,  and 
concerning  the  figures  and  modes  of  syllo- 
gisms, are  accommodated.  The  subsequent 
writers  of  logic  have  taken  notice  of  some 
of  the  many  classes  of  complex  propositions, 
and  have  given  rules  adapted  to  them  ; but, 
finding  this  work  endless,  they  have  left  us  to 
manage  the  rest  by  the  r u les  of  common  sense. 

CHAPTER  III. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THB  FIRST  ANALYTICS. 

Section  /. 

OF  THB  CONVERSION  OF  PROPOMTION8. 

In  attempting  to  give  some  account  of 
the  Analytics  and  of  the  Topics  of  Aristotle, 
ingenuity  requires  me  to  confess,  that, 
though  I have  often  purposed  to  read  the 
whole  with  care,  and  to  understand  what  is 
intelligible,  yet  my  courage  and  patience 
always  failed  before  I had  done.  Why 
should  I throw  away  so  much  time  and 
painful  attention  upon  a thing  of  so  little 
real  use?  If  I had  lived  in  those  ages 
when  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle’s  Or- 
ganon entitled  a man  to  the  highest 
rank  in  philosophy,  ambition  might  have 
induced  me  to  employ  upon  it  some  years 
of  painful  study;  and  less,  I conceive, 
would  not  be  sufficient.  [ ?]  Such  reflections 
08  these  always  got  the  better  of  my  resolu- 


* The  difficulties  that  follow  admit  of  a very  easy 
solution.— H. 

t 1 was  the  first,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  who  ob. 
tcrved  that  the  term  is,  by  ArutotU, 

used  onlj/  in  the  tense  of  affirmfUivt.—U. 


tion,  when  the  first  ardour  began  to  cool. 
All  I can  sa^  is,  that  I have  read  some 
parts  of  the  different  books  with  care,  some 
slightly,  and  some,  perhaps,  not  at  all.  I 
have  glanced  over  the  whole  often,  and, 
when  anything  attracted  my  attention,  have 
dipped  into  it  till  my  appetite  was  satisfied. 
Of  all  reading,  it  is  the  most  dry  and  the 
most  painful,  employing  an  infinite  labour 
of  demonstration,  about  things  of  the  most 
abstract  nature,  delivered  in  a laconic  style, 
and  often,  I think,  with  affected  obscurity  ; 
and  all  to  prove  general  propositions,  which, 
when  applied  to  particular  instances,  appear 
self-evident.* 

There  is  probably  but  little  in  the  Cate- 
gories, or  in  the  book  of  Interpretation,  that 
Aristotle  could  claim  as  his  own  inven- 
tion but  the  whole  theory  of  syllo- 

^ms  he  claims  as  his  own,  and  as  the 
unit  of  much  time  and  labour.  And  indeed 
it  is  a stately  fabric,  a monument  of  a great 
genius,  which  we  could  wish  to  have  been 
more  usefully  employed.  There  must  be 
something,  however,  adapted  to  please  the 
human  understanding,  or  to  flatter  human 
pride,  in  a work  which  occupied  men  of 
speculation  for  more  tlian  a thousand  years. 
These  books  are  called  Analytics,  because 
the  intention  of  them  is  to  resolve  all  rea- 
soning into  its  simple  ingredients. 

The  first  book  of  the  First  Analytics,  con- 
sisting of  forty-six  chapters,  may  be  divided 
into /our  parts;  the  first  fAJ  treating  of 
the  conversion  of  propositions  ; the  second, 
IB,1  of  the  structure  of  syllogisms,  in  all  the 
Afferent  figures  and  modes ; the  third,  [C,  ] 
of  the  invention  of  a mid'lle  term  ; and  the 
last,  [D,]  of  the  resolution  of  syllogisms. 
We  shall  give  a brief  account  of  each. 

[A]  To  convert  a proposition  is  to  in fer 
from  it  another  proposition,  whose  subject  is 
the  predicate  of  the  first,  and  whose  predi- 
cate  is  the  subject  of  the  first.  This  is  re- 

duced by  Aristotle  to  three  rules : — 1.  An 
universal  negative  may  be  converted  into 
an  universal  negative  : thus,  “ No  man  is  a 
quadruped therefore,  “No  quadruped  is  a 
mail.”  2.  An  universal  affirmative  can  be 
converted  only  into  a particular  affirmative  : 
thus,  “ All  men  are  mortal therefore, 
“Some  mortal  beings  are  men.”  3.  Aparticu- 
lar  affirmative  may  be  converted  into  a par- 
ticular affirmative : as,  “ Some  men  are 
just therefore,  “ Some  just  persons  are 
men.”  When  a proposition  may  be  con- 
verted without  changing  its  quantity,  this  is 
called  simpU’  conversion ; but  when  thequan- 
tity  is  diminished,  as  in  the  universal  af- 
firmative, it  is  called  conversion  per  accidens. 

There  is  another  kind  of  conversion 

* lliis  li  unjutt.  Ariftotle  attempU  no  pro^ot 
theae  general  propoaition*, ; he  only  that  treir 
denial  involve*  a contradiction.— H. 

t It  might  be  added,  **  the  quality  rcmaiiiing  a|. 
ways  the  tame.”— H. 
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omitted  in  thU  place  by  Arifitotle,  but  sup- 
plied by  his  followers,  called  oonvertion  bt/ 
contrap>‘sitvin,  in  which  the  term  tliat  is 
coDtr&iiietory  to  the  predicate  is  put  for  the 
subject,  simI  the  quality  of  the  proposition 
is  chan^l  ;*  as,  All  animals  are  sentient  ;** 
therefore,  “ What  is  insentient  is  not  an 
animal.*'  A fourth  rule  of  conversion  there- 
fore is,  That  an  universal  affirmative,  and  a 
particular  negative,  may  be  converted  by 
eoutrapositiou. 

Section  11. 

OP  TIIS  PIGt'RKS  AND  MODES  OP  PVRK 
SVLLOiitSMR. 

[B]  A 8VLLOOIRM  u an  arffnmen/f  or 
reosmiinflji’  co>tsu/i/i(/  [a/rcavr,  cxjUcitljf  or 
implicitly, \ o/  three  pTojtoMitioniy  the  lost  of 
which,  eatlel  the  conclusion,  is  [nrcestori- 
ly\  inferrc'i  from  the  [very  stotemeni  of  the'\ 
two  preceding,  tchichare  callcdthe  PREMISES. 
The  conclusion  having  tw*o  tenns,  a subject 
and  a predicate,  its  predicate  is  calle<l  the 
mojitr  t'  rm,  and  its  subject  the  minor  term. 
In  order  to  prove  the  conclusion,  each  of 
its  terms  is,  in  the  premises,  compared  with 
the  third  term,  called  the  mUdle  term.  By 
this  means  one  of  tlic  premises  will  have  fur  | 
its  two  terms  the  major  term  and  tlie  mid-  i 
die  term ; and  this  premise  is  called  the  | 
moj^r  premise,  or  the  mnj<rr  proposition  of 
the  syllogism.  The  otlier  premise  must 
have  for  its  two  terms  the  minor  term  and 
the  middle  term,  and  it  is  called  the  minor 
proposition.  Thus  the  syllogism  consists 
of  three  propositions,  distinguished  by  the 
name#  of  the  major,  the  minor,  and  the 
conclusion  ; and,  although  each  of  these  haa 
two  terms,  a subject  and  a predicate,  yet 
there  are  only  three  different  terms  in  alL 
Tlic  major  term  is  always  the  predicate  of 
the  concltiKion.  and  is  also  either  the  sub- 
let or  predicate  of  the  major  proposition. 
The  minor  term  is  always  the  subject  of  the 
conclusion,  and  is  also  either  the  subject  or 
predicate  of  the  minor  projiosition.  The 
middle  term  never  enters  into  the  conclu- 
siun,  but  stands  in  Ixith  premises,  either  in 
the  position  of  subject  or  of  predicate. 

According  to  the  various  po«i  j'/ru  which 
the  Afiddle  Term  mny  hare  in  the  prnttisrs, 

$ Ihigisms  are  said  to  be  of  voTtous  Figures, 
Now,  all  the  possible  positions  of  the  mid- 
dle term  arc  ouly/owr  • for,  first,  it  may  be 
the  subject  of  the  major  pro{K)sition,  and 
the  pH'dicate  of  the  minor,  and  then  the 
syllogism  is  of  the  first  figure  ; or  it  may 

* In  thU  conver»ion,  coiiiiiler  Subject  anti  Pmlu 
Cite  a»  ch.mgctl  into  tbrir  contradictone*,  and  thui 
Ihpqualii;  in  both  iirnpo«it  ions  remain*  idcniiraL— H 

t Here  the  genu*  should  be  (a*  Ari^mle  ha«  U)  a 
S/feiJi  ur  EnuwitUum  for  all  **  argument  or  reason, 
ing"  la  a ayllogism  or  series  of  syllogisms  — >11. 


be  the  predicate  of  both  premises,  and  then 
the  syllogism  is  of  the  second  figure ; or  it 
may  be  tlic  subject  of  both,  which  makes  a 
syllogism  of  the  third  figure;  or  it  may  be 
the  predicate  of  the  major  proposition,  and 
the  subject  of  the  minor,  which  makes  the 
fourth  figure.  Aristotle  takes  uo  notice  of 
the  fourth  figure.  It  was  added  by  the  fa- 
mous Oalen,*  and  is  often  odled  the  Galm^ 
ii'ul  Figure, 

There  is  another  division  of  syllogisms 
accortling  to  their  Modes.  The  Mode  of  a 
suil>  gism  is  determined  by  the  Quatity  and 
Quantity  -/  the  propositions  tf  ,ehich  it  c«/n- 
s>s(s.  Each  of  the  three  propositions  must 
be  either  an  universal  affirmative,  or  an 
universal  negative,  or  a particular  affinn- 
ative,  ora  particular  negative.  These  four 
kinds  of  propositions,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, have  been  named  by  the  four 
vowels,  A,  E,  I,  O:  by  which  means  the 
mode  of  a syllogism  it  marked  by  any  three 
of  those  four  vowels.  Thus,  A,  A,  A,  de- 
noteethat  inode  in  which  the  major,  minor, 
and  conclusion,  are  all  universal  affirma- 
tives ; K,  A,  E,  denotes  that  mode  in  which 
the  major  and  conclusion  are  universal  ne- 
gatives and  the  minor  is  an  universal  affirm- 
ative. 

To  know  all  the  possible  modes  of  syl- 
logism, we  must  find  how  many  different 
combinations  may  be  made  of  three  out  of 
the  four  vowels;  and  from  the  art  of  com- 
bination the  number  is  found  to  be  sixty- 
four.  So  many  possible  modes  there  are 
in  every  figure,  consequently  in  the  three 
figures  of  Aristotle  tbere  are  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  and  in  all  the  four  figures 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

Now,  the  theory  of  syllogism  requires 
that  we  shew  what  are  the  particular  modes 
in  each  figure,  which  do  or  do  not  form  a 

{'list  and  conclusive  syllogism,  that  so  the 
egitiniate  may  he  adopt<^,  and  the  spuri- 
ous rejected.  This  Aristotle  has  shewn  in 
the  first  three  figures,  examining  all  the 
modes  one  by  one,  and  passing  sentence 
upon  each ; and  fmm  this  examination  he 
collects  some  rules  which  may  aid  the 
memory  in  distinguishing  the  false  from 
the  true,  and  point  out  the  projierties  of 
each  figure. 

Tho  first  figure  has  only  four  legitimate 
modes.  The  major  pn>position  in  this  figure 
must  be  universal,  and  the  minor  affirm- 
ative ; and  it  lias  this  property,  that  it  yields 
conclusions  of  all  kinds,  affirmative  and 
negative,  universal  and  |»articular. 

The  second  figure  has  also  four  legiti- 
mate modes.  Its  major  pro|>osition  must 
be  universal,  and  one  of  the  premises  must 
be  negative.  It  yields  conclusions  Iwtli 
universal  and  particular,  but  all  negative. 


* Imi  rc^sblr.  (hough  unifcrsailj 
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The  third  Ji<jure  has  six  legitimate  modes. 
Its  minor  must  always  be  atfirmative  ; and 
it  yields  conclusions  both  affirmative  and 
negative,  but  all  particular. 

Besides  the  rules  that  arc  proper  to  each 
hgure,  Aristotle  has  given  some  that  are 
common  to  all,  by  which  the  legitimacy  of 
syllogUms  may  be  tried.  These  may,  I 
think,  be  reduced  to  five.  1.  There  must 
be  only  three  terms  In  a syllogism.  As 
each  tenn  occurs  in  two  of  tbo  propositions, 
it  must  be  precisely  the  same  in  both  : If 
it  be  not,  the  syllogism  is  said  to  have  four 
terms,  which  makes  a vitious  syllogism. 
2.  The  middle  term  must  be  taken  uni* 
vorsally  in  one  of  the  premises.  3>  Both 
premises  must  not  be  particular  pro|>osi* 
tions,  nor  both  negative.  4.  The  conclu- 
sion must  be  particular,  if  cither  of  the 
premises  be  particular;  and  uegative,  if 
either  of  the  premises  be  negative.  6.  No 
terra  can  be  taken  universally  in  the  con- 
clusion, if  it  be  not  taken  universally  in  the 
premises. 

For  understanding  the  second  and  fifth  of 
these  rules,  it  Is  necessary  to  obsen’c,  that 
a term  is  said  to  be  taken  universally,  not 
only  when  it  is  the  subject  of  an  universal 
proposition,  but  when  it  Is  the  predicate  of 
a negative  proposition  ; on  the  other  hand, 
a term  is  said  to  be  taken  particularly,  when 
it  is  either  the  subject  of  a particular,  or 
the  predicate  of  an  affirmative  proposition. 


Stetion  III. 

OP  TUB  INVENTION  OP  A MIOOLB  TKRM. 

[C.]  The  third  part  of  this  book  contains 
rules,  general  and  special,  for  the  inveutinn 
[^diicovery]  o/  a mi  /d/e  t*’rm  ; and  this  the 
author  conceives  to  be  of  great  utility.  The 
general  rules  amount  to  tliis — That  you  are 
to  consider  well  both  terms  of  the  proposi- 
tion to  bo  proved;  their  definition,  their 
properties,  the  things  which  may  l>e  affirmed 
or  denied  of  them,  and  those  of  which  they 
may  bo  affirmed  or  denied  ; these  things, 
collected  together,  are  the  materials  from 
which  your  middle  term  is  to  be  taken. 

The  special  rules  require  you  to  consider 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  proposition 
to  be  proved,  that  you  may  discover  hi  what 
mode  and  figuro  of  syllogism  the  proof  is  to 
proceed.  Then,  from  the  materials  before 
eollected,  you  must  seek  a middle  term 
which  has  that  relation  to  the  subject  and 
{iredicate  of  the  proposition  to  be  proved, 
which  the  nature  of  the  syllogism  n-quires. 
Thus,  suppose  the  proposition  I would  prove 
is  an  universal  affirmative,  1 know,  by  the 
rules  of  syllogisms,  that  there  is  only  one 
legitimate  mode  in  which  an  universal 
Hffinnative  proposition  can  be  proved  ; and 


that  is  the  first  mode  of  the  first  figure.  I 
know  likewise  that,  in  this  mode,  ^th  the 
premises  must  be  universal  uflirmatives ; 
and  that  the  middle  term  must  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  major,  and  the  predicate  of  the 
minor.  Therefore,  of  the  terms  collected 
according  to  the  general  rule,  1 seek  out 
one  or  more  which  have  these  two  proper- 
ties ; first.  That  the  predicate  of  the  pro- 
position to  bo  proved  can  be  univer^ly 
affirmed  of  it ; and,  secondly,  That  it  can 
be  uuivc*rsally  affirme<l  of  the  subject  of  the 
proposition  to  bo  proved.  Every  terra  you 
can  find,  which  lias  those  two  properties, 
will  serve  you  as  a middle  term,  but  no 
other.  In  this  way,  the  author  gives  spe- 
cial rules  for  all  the  various  kinds  of  pro- 
positions to  be  proved ; points  out  the  vari- 
ous modes  in  which  they  may  be  proved, 
and  the  properties  which  the  middle  term 
must  have  to  make  it  fit  for  answering  that 
end.  And  the  rules  are  illustrated,  or  ra- 
ther, in  my  opinion,  purposely  darkened, 
by  putting  letters  of  the  alphabet  for  the 
several  terms.  * 


Section  /F. 

or  TUB  RBMAININO  PART  OP  TUB  FIRST 
SOUK. 

The  resolution  of  syllogisms  requires  no 
other  principles  but  those  before  laid  down 
for  constructing  them.  However,  it  is 
treated  of  largely,  and  rules  laid  down  for 
reducing  reasoning  to  syllogisms,  by  sup- 
plying one  of  the  premises  when  it  is  under- 
stood, by  rectifying  inversions,  and  putting 
the  propositions  in  the  proper  order. 

Here  ho  speaks  also  of  hypothetical  syl- 
logisms ;T  which  he  acknowledges  cannot 
be  resolved  into  any  of  the  figures,  although 
there  be  many  kinds  of  them  that  ought 
diligently  to  bo  observed,  and  which  he 
promises  to  handle  afterwards.  But  this 
promise  is  not  fulfilled,  as  fur  as  1 know, 
in  any  of  his  works  tiiat  are  extant. 


Section  r. 

OP  THB  SBCOND  BOOK  OP  THE  FIRST 

analytics. 

The  second  book  treats  of  the  potrere  of 


• The  pureijr/t/rwki/  chsradCT  of  logic  require*  an 
ulMtniction  from  an  determinate  maffrr,-  which  i« 
bc«t  ahewn  through  (he  aptiticadon  ol  univertal  and 
oihcrwiie  unmoaoing  This  is  ailmirablj 

staled  bjr  the  Aphrodisian.  It  would.  Indeed,  have 
been  well  had  Aristotle  always  rigidly  excluded 
everything  nor  formal  from  hb  logical  ireatiRes..~H. 

r I'lie  fifpotnciical  syllogisms  of  Aristotle  were 
diflVrent  from  our  hypothetical  sy'Jogiams^which, 
with  tlic  term  CaUMoruai  in  its  pre»mt  sense,  are  an 
iiihcntaiice  from  I'heophrastus  and  Eudemua.— IL 
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Byllogisms,  and  shews,  in  tujcnty-ieven  chap- 
ti-rSf  how  wo  may  perform  many  feats  by 
them,  and  what  figures  and  modes  are 
adapted  to  each.  Thus,  in  some  syllogisms, 
several  distinct  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  the  same  premises ; in  some,  true 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  false  pre- 
mises ; in  some,  by  assuming  the  conclu- 
sion and  one  premise,  you  may  prove  the 
other;  you  may  turn  a direct  syllogism 
into  one  leading  to  an  absurdity. 

We  have  likewise  precepts  given  in  this 
book,  both  to  the  assailant  in  a syllogistical 
dispute,  how  to  carry  on  his  attack,  with 
art,  so  as  to  obtain  the  victory,  and  to  the 
defendant,  how  to  keep  the  enemy  at  such 
a distance  as  that  he  shall  never  be  obliged 
to  yield.  From  which  we  learn,  that  Aris- 
totle introduced  in  his  own  school  the  prac- 
tice of  syllogistical  disputation,  instead  of  the 
rhetoric^  disputations  which  the  Sophists 
were  wont  to  use  in  more  ancient  times.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

RKUARKS- 

Section  I. 

OF  THE  CONVERSION  OF  PROPOSITIONS. 

We  have  given  a summary  view  of  the 
theory  of  pure  syllogisms  as  delivered  by 
Aristotle,  a theory  of  which  he  claims  the 
sole  invention.  And  I believe  it  will  bo 
difficult,  in  any  science,  to  find  so  large  a 
system  of  truths  of  so  very  abstract  and  so 
general  a nature,  all  fortified  by  demonstra- 
tion, and  all  invented  and  perfected  by  one 
man.  It  shews  a force  of  genius,  and  la- 
bour of  investigation,  equal  to  the  most 
arduous  attempts.  I shall  now  make  some 
remarks  upon  it. 

As  to  the  conversion  of  propositions,  the 
writers  on  logic  commonly  satisfy  them- 
selves with  illustrating  each  of  the  rules  by 
an  example,  conceiving  them  to  be  self- 
evident,  when  a]>plied  to  particular  cases- 
But  Aristotle  1ms  given  demonstrations  of 
the  rules  he  mentions.  As  a specimen,  I 
shall  give  his  demonstration  of  the  first 
rule.  ‘‘  Let  A D be  an  universal  negative 
proposition  ; I say,  that  if  A is  in  no  B, 
It  will  follow  that  B b in  no  A.  If  you 
deny  thb  consequence,  let  B be  in  some 
A,  for  example,  in  C ; then  the  first  sup- 
position will  not  be  true  ; for  C is  of  the 
Bs.”  In  this  demonstration,  if  I under- 
stand it,  the  third  rule  of  conversion  is  as- 
sumed, that,  if  B is  in  some  A,  then  A must 
be  i/i  some  B,  which  indeed  b contrary  to 


• Inaccurate  ; iw  below,  under  the  ttanilalion  at 
Inc  coni'ltuioii  of  chapter  iv.  § 3.— iL 


the  first  supposition.  If  the  third  rule  be 
assumed  for  proof  of  the  first,  the  proof  of 
all  the  three  goes  round  in  a circle ; for  the 
second  and  third  rules  arc  proved  by  the 
first.  Thb  b a fault  in  rea.soning  which 
Arbtotle  condemns,  and  which  1 would  be 
very  unwilling  to  charge  him  with,  if  I 
could  find  any  better  meaning  in  hb  de- 
monstration. But  it  is  indeed  a fault  very 
difficult  to  be  avoided,  when  men  attempt 
to  prove  things  tlmt  are  self-evident.* 


* lliU  ot^)ection  doc«  credit  to  Reld'«  acutencM* 
if  Juit,  It  materially  aflbcta  the  logical  impeccabilit) 
of  Aristotle ; and,  what  Is  remarkable,  it  is  one 
taken  by  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  Hreck  logicians 
themselves.  It  Is  not,  however,  valid.  Alexander 
of  Aphrodisias,  the  oldest  of  Aristotle’s  expositors 
now  extant,  tells  us,  in  his  commentary  oh  this  text, 
(it  is  In  the  Prior  Analytics,  Hook  I.  ch.  ii.),  that 
some  doubted,  in  regard  to  this  demonstration  of  the 
first  rule  of  conversion,  whether  Aristotle  had  not 
emptied  in  it  the  third  rule— /Ant  by  whidt  particu. 
tar  amrmatitt  propontiotu  are  declared  simply  con- 
tvrtiUe:  thus  committing  a twofold  violation  of  the 
laws  of  reasoning — I",  In  using  as  a medium  of  proof 
what  hod  not  yet  itself  been  proved  ; and,  In  thus 
employing  what  was  Itself  sul>s(M)uently  proved 
through  the  very  canon  which  it  is  here  applied  to  esta- 
blish. Besides  these  charges  of  urt{«*  wftnfsp  and 
3«(AA.«iXsr,  Hhilopoiius  records  also  another;  but,  as 
this  is,  in  itself,  ot  little  weight,  and  not  relevant  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  1 will  simply  translate  (wlih 
occasional  abridgment  and  emendation,  for  the  text 
U very  corrupt,)  the  satisfactory  answer  which  Alex- 
ander gives  to  the  objection  stated.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows •— 

“ This  mode  of  procedure  is  confessedly  vicious. 
But  Aristotle  has  not  been  guilty  of  it,  as  they  be- 
lieve. In  the  sequel,  he  will  undoubtedly  manifest 
(iu'(u)  the  convertibility  of  particular  affirmatives 
through  that  of  universal  negatives;  hut  he  does  not, 
at  present,  evince  the  conveiiibllity  of  universal  ne- 
gatives, by  assuming  that  of  particular  alilnnativcs. 
He  fairlv  demonstrates  (hinrvn)  his  thesis,  and  does 
not  employ  It  as  a concession  ; lor,  on  principles  al- 
ready settled,  he  shews  It  manifested  and  esta- 
blished. I'hese  principles  are  rs  ««r«  and  v<s 

a«v«  ur, [the  dictum  de  Omni  and  the  dictum 
de  nulio,']  and  rs  i>  sA.w  and  rs  i»  [the  dictunt 

in  loto  and  dictum  fn  nulio  and,  liy  the  application  of 
these,  does  he  evince  the  ronvertibilitv  of  pure  univer. 
sal  negativea  • It  being  supposed,’  h-  says,  • that  A 
is  in  [or  is  predicablc  of]  no  B,  it  follows  from  this 
th.it  B is  in  [or  is  ptedlcable  of]  no  A ; for.  If  B is  in 
some  A,  let  it  be  in  C.  Now,  C is  contained  under 
the  lexical  whole.  A,  (bs>.w,  in  loto,  A ;)  A will, 
therefore,  be  universally  predicated  of  It,  (aara 
wavTST,  dcomni.)  Hut  C Is  a part  of  B;  A,  there, 
fore,  will  be  predicated  of  a part  of  B.  But  the  prim- 
ary hypothesis  was  that  A is  predicable  of  no  B (de 
nulto  B ;)  and  the  dictum  de  nulio  is,  that  there  is  no 
part  of  B of  which  A can  be  predicated. 

“ Farther,  from  the  very  form  of  the  expression, 
it  is  manifeit  that  the  demonstration  docs  not  pro. 
reed  on  the  convertibility  of  particular  affirmatives. 
For  he  does  not  say  — 1/  B is  in  sotne  A wiU  be  in 
some  B ; for  this  would  have  been  to  demonstrate 
through  the  rule  of  particular  affirmatives.  But,  in 
the  sequel,  when  lie  demonsttates  the  convcrtibiliiy 
of  particular  affirmatives,  he  employs  to  that  end  the 
convertibility  of  universal  negatives.  For  he  says— • If 
B is  in  no  A,  A is  in  no B;'  thus  employing  the  firvt 
rule  as  established  and  confessed ; wheicas,  in  now 
demonstrating  that  rule  Itself,  he  does  not  assume  as 
established  the  convertibility  of  psrticular  affirmatives. 
But,  there  being  held  out  in  a concrete  Individual  ex. 
ample,  (iafli'^ssr,)  C as  a |>art  of  A,  he  grounds  on 
this  his  demonttiatioii— B not  being  predicated  of  C 
as  a particidar,  but  as  a sirujular.  It  cantitM,  there, 
fore,  tie  maintained  that  he* employed  the  recipnv  a. 
tion  of  particular  affirmatives,  but  the  ilietum  ds  omnt 
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The  rules  of  conTersion  cannot  be  applied 
to  all  propositions,  but  only  to  those  that 
are  categorical,  and  we  are  left  to  the  di- 
rection of  common  sense  in  the  converAloii 
of  other*  propositions.  To  give  an  ex- 
ample : **  Alexander  was  the  son  of  Philip 
therefore,  **  Philip  was  the  father  of  Alex« 
ander:**‘*  Ais  greater  than  B therefore,  “ B 
is  less  tlian  A.*f  These  are  conversions 
which,  as  far  as  I know,  do  not  fall  within 
any  rule  in  logic  nor  do  we  And  any  loss 
fur  want  of  a rule  in  such  cases. 

Even  in  the  conversion  of  categorical 
propositions,  it  is  not  enough  to  transpose 
the  subject  and  predicate.  Both  must  un- 
dergo some  change,  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  their  new  station  ; for,  in  every  propo- 
sition, the  subject  must  be  a substantive, 
or  have  the  force  of  a substantive  ; and  the 
predicate  must  be  an  adjective,  or  have  the 
force  of  an  adjective.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  when  the  subject  is  an  individual,  the 
proposition  admits  not  of  conversion.  § How, 
for  instance,  shall  we  convert  this  proposi- 
tion, God  is  omniscient”  ?|1 

These  observations  shew,  [?]  that  the 


and  the  dictum  in  toU>,  ai  hU  medium  of  demonttra- 
iton. 

It  It.  however,  better  pethafw.  and  more  agreeable 
to  the  context,  to  hokt,  that  Arivtutle  made  bU  de> 
monftratioii  to  rcnac  thrcHigh  the  holding  up  or  trpo» 
iiUoH  of  an  individual  cx/xieiiio— hence,  tin. 

ruUr  proraition*  and  •jrll<>gl«ni»  are  called  rxjxiei- 
lory]i  and  not  m the  manner  I'r*  viou-ly  ■Uti'd,  nnr 
tylloguticaily.  For  the  fxpotitorp  luude  of  demon* 
ttniion  U thought  to  bear  throutth  rente,  and  not 
■yllOKiitic-tllT.  For  C U taken  aa  aomecxjxwd  ar>d 
•eiuible  part  of  A,  and  alio  aa  an  Individual  part  of 
B.  C ia  thus  a part  at  once  of  A and  of  B ; la  con. 
lalneri  under  b^h  Iheae  logical  »hole«;  and  when 
A ia  prt^k'ated  of  C,  aa  its  own  part,  it  will  alao  be 

predicated  of  a pan  ot  B 

Ihua,  if  it  be  agreed  that 

Man  is  in  no  Horse,  [that  no  Horse  is  a Man'^-,  and 
if  It  tie  not  adnntted.  e conrerso,  that  Horse  ts  in  no 
Man,  [that  no  Man  is  a Horse^  » Ivt  ua  luppoae  that 
Horse  ij  in  some  Man,  [that  rrmc  Jlfon  is  a Horse"}, 
and  let  thU  Man  be  1'he»n.  Man  will  therefore  be 
in  aome  Horae,  [aome  llorte  will  be  a Man],  for 
Thenn  U,  ex  Ay/NkAcn',  both  a Man  and  a horve. 
But  Ihia  la,  aa  contrarlictnrjr,  impnaiible  ; for  it  waa 
oriinnall;  agret*d.  that  Man  la  m no  Horae,  £that  no 
Hone  iaa  .Man],**  Ac. 

It  » to  be  notictii,  that  the  terma  whi<  n I have 
kiiially  traniUted  demtoutraU  and  demonstration, 
are  only  iitMtv/**  and  ii^s,  and  never  mwsiuuwfM 
and  aeadubr* 

1 may  notice,  before  concluding  thii  note,  the 
•inipler  prorrM  by  which  '1  henphra»tua  and  Kudemua 
fonnally  evinced  the  firit  ruie  of  converiion ; ihia 
alao  ta  recorded  by  Alexander.  **  Let  it  be  auppoaed 
that  A can  be  predicated  o<  no  B.  Now,  if  not  pre- 
dteahieof.  It  ia  diajoined  froin,  B.  B,  Ihererorc,  U 
alao  diajoined  from  A { and  if  divined  from,  ia  not 
pirdicable  of.  A.**— H. 

* Thia  iaincorr  CL  /fgyiotAe/iro/ propoaltlona  can 
be  converted  pnr  contrapositionrm  ; and  Di^notive, 
fier  contraiiosttHmrm  and  per  ocrulm*.— H. 

t 'llteae  propoaitiona  are  cate^miical ; they  cannot 
ibc'efpre  be  given  aa  examplee  of  propoaitiona, 
**  ot^er"  than  ratfgoriral.— H. 

t But  thia  aimply  b^uae  they  are  beyond  the 
aphere  of  logic,  being  nuifrrialnot  Jvrmal  conver. 
aiona— H. 

Jl'hia  <a  erroreoua.»H. 

By  aayiiigW  An,  or  the,  ocnnucicnt  ia  Hod.'* 
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doctrine  of  the  conversion  of  propositions 
is  not  so  complete  as  it  appears.  The  rules 
are  laid  down  without  any  .limitation  ; yet 
they  are  fitted  only  to  one  class  of  propo- 
sitions—viz.,  the  categorical ; and  of  these 
only  to  such  as  have  a general  term  for 
their  subject. 


Section  II. 

ON  ADDITIONS  MAOB  TO  ARI6TOTLB*B 
THEORY. 

Although  the  logicians  have  enlarged  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  logic,  by  explain- 
ing some  technical  words  and  distinctions 
which  Aristotle  had  omitted,  and  by  giving 
names  to  some  kinds  of  propositions  which 
he  overlooks,  yet,  in  what  concerns  the 
theory  of  categorical  syllogisms,  be  is  more 
full,  more  minute  and  particular,  than  any 
of  them  ; so  that  they  seem  to  have  thought 
this  capital  part  of  the  Organon  rather 
redundant  than  deficient. 

It  is  true  that  Galen  [?]  added  a fourth 
figure  to  the  three  mentioned  by  Aristotle. 
But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  Aristotle 
omitted  the  fourth  figure,  not  through  ig- 
norance or  inattention,  but  of  design,  as 
containing  only  some  indirect  modes,  which, 
when  properly  expressed,  fall  into  the  first 
figure. 

It  is  true  also  that  Peter  Ramus,  a pro- 
fessed enemy  of  Aristotle,  introduce  some 
new  modes  that  are  adapted  to  singular 
propositions ; and  that  Aristotle  takes  no 
notice  of  singular  propositions,  either  in  his 
rules  of  conversion,  or  in  the  modes  of  syl- 
logism. But  the  friends  of  Aristotle  have 
shewn  that  this  improvement  of  Ramus  is 
more  specious  than  useful.  Singular  pro- 
positions have  the  force  of  universal  propo- 
sitions, and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules. 
The  definition  given  by  Ari.-totle  of  an 
universal  proposition  applies  to  them  ; and 
therefore  he  might  think,  that  there  was  no 
occasion  to  multiply  the  modes  of  syllogism 
upon  their  account* 

These  attempts,  therefore,  shew  rather 
inclination  than  power  to  discover  any  ma- 
terial defect  in  Aristotle's  theory. 

The  meet  valuable  addition  made  to  the 
theory  of  categorical  syllogisms  seems  to  be 
the  invention  of  those  technical  names  given 
to  the  legitimate  modes,  by  which  they  may- 
be easily  remembered,  and  which  have  been 
comprised  in  these  barbarous  verses  > 

BaHtara,  CeJarent,  Darif,  Ferio,  dato  prim* ; 

Cesare,  Camestres,FUtino,Baroco,*ec\mc\m; 

'I'crtla  grandr •onaiw  recitat  Darapti,  FeUsuton, 

Adjui>gcna  Dtsamis,  Batisi,  Fertson.\ 

* Iherv  are  other  and  better  rraaona  fnrtheomia 
• on  I but  th«T  are  not  by  Ariitotle.— H. 

t Thu  itonr  ol  ihc  many  variation*  ot  ilieac  vecace 
tut  not  the  original  rdit»on.—  H. 
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III  these  Tersee,  erery  legitimsta  mode  be- 
lonj^ng  to  the  three  figures  has  a name 
pven  to  it)  by  which  it  may  be  dintinguished 
and  remeinl>ered.  And  this  name  is  so 
contrived  as  to  denote  its  nature  ; for  the 
name  has  three  vowels,  which  denote  the 
kind  of  each  of  its  pn)positions. 

Thus,  a syllogism  in  liorardo  must  l>e 
made  up  of  the  propositions  denoted  by  the 
three  vowels,  O,  A,  O ; that  Is,  its  major 
and  conclusion  must  be  particular  negative 
propositions,  and  its  minor  an  universal 
affirmative ; and,  being  in  the  third  figure, 
the  middle  term  must  be  the  subject  of  both 
premises. 

This  is  the  mystery  contained  in  the 
vowels  of  those  barbarous  words.  But  there 
are  other  mysteries  contained  in  their  con- 
sonants ; for,  by  their  means,  a child  may 
be  taught  to  reduce  any  syllogism  of  the 
second  or  third  figure  to  one  of  the  first. 
So  tliat  the  four  modes  of  the  first  figure 
being  directly  proved  to  !>e  conclusive,  all 
the  modes  of  the  other  two  are  provcsl  at 
the  same  time,  by  means  of  this  operation 
of  reduction.  For  the  rules  and  manner  of 
this  reduction,  and  the  different  species  of 
it,  called  [dircc/ or]  ottensivey  and(indir«r/ 
or]  per  I refer  to  the  Logicians, 

that  I may  not  disclose  all  tlieir  mysteries. 

The  invention  contained  in  these  verses 
is  BO  ingenious,  and  so  great  an  adminicle 
to  the  dexterous  management  of  syllogisms, 
that  1 think  it  very  probable  that  Aristotle 
hod  some  contrivance  of  this  kind,  which 
was  kept  as  one  of  the  secret  doctrines  of 
his  school,  and  handed  down  by  tradition, 
until  some  person  brought  it  to  light.  This 
is  offered  only  os  a conjecture,  leaving  it  to 
those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
most  ancient  commentators  on  the  Ana- 
lytics, eitlier  to  refute  or  confirm  it.* 


Sreiion  III. 

ON  EXAMPLES  USED  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THIS 
THEORY. 

We  may  observe,  that  Aristotle  hardly 
ever  gives  examples  of  real  syllogisms  to 
illustrate  his  ruU^  In  demonstrating  the 
legitimate  modes,  he  takes  A,  B,  C,  for  the 
terms  of  the  syllogism.  Thus,  the  first 
mode  of  the  first  figure  is  demonstrated  by 
him  in  this  manners — “ For,”  says  he,  “ if 
A is  attributed  to  every  B,  and  B to  every 
C,  it  follows  necessarily,  th.at  A may  be 
attributed  to  every  C.”  For  disproving 
the  illegitimate  modes,  he  uses  the  same 
manner;  with  this  difference,  that  he  com- 
monly, for  an  example,  gives  three  real 


• Thi*  cnn)««-turc,  I rffret  (o  «Ajr.  if  not  borne  out. 
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terms,  such  as  honumy  hahitusy  pnulentia  t 
of  which  three  terms  you  are  to  make  up  a 
syllogism  of  the  figure  and  mode  in  question, 
which  will  appear  to  be  inconclusive. 

The  commentators  and  systematical 
writers  in  logic  have  supplied  thus  defect, 
and  given  us  real  examples  of  every  legiti- 
mate mode  in  all  the  figures.  We  acknow- 
ledged this  to  be  charitably  done,  in  order 
to  assist  the  conception  in  matters  so  very 
abstract ; but  wliether  it  was  prudently  done 
fur  the  honour  of  the  art,  may  bo  doubted. 
I am  afraid  this  was  to  uncover  the  naked- 
ness of  the  theory.  It  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  bring  it  into  contempt ; fot 
when  one  considers  the  silly  and  uninstruc- 
tivo  reasonings*  that  have  been  brought 
forth  by  this  grand  organ  of  science,  he  can 
liardly  forbejir  crying  out— 

Parturi^  mmtr*  t naseetur  rklicuJMs  mu#.” 
Many  of  the  writem  of  logic  arc  acute 
and  ingenious,  and  much  practised  in  the 
syllogistical  art ; and  there  must  l>e  some 
reason  why  the  examples  they  have  given 
of  syllogisms  are  so  le.an.'f 

We  shall  speak  of  the  reason  afterwards  ; 


• Th»«  muit  refer  to  the  concrete  example*  Ei*e*i 
by  Iy>K»cian«,  in  Ulu*tr*tioii  of  their  rule*.  Had  they 
f(iven,  or  attempted  to  give  in»trociion  beyond  iho 
bare  •Igniflcarcc  ofthe*c  rule«,thcy  would  hare  been 
Indeed  rery'M'lly.”  See  next  note.  Lonicat*n,  it  may 
he  obaci  Tfd.  it  no  •*  or^in  t>f  teienct^  mraniug  by 
thi*.  an  inuniment  o»  di^corery.— H. 

t Why,  the*e  example*.  in»tea<l  of  being  m rely 
fATS,  ought  to  hare  been  hrirv /w/mv  .•  and  the  |Ag|. 
rian«  merit  the  reproach  of  ha»^ing  failed  in  making 
their  *kelcton§  fat.  for  attempting  to  give  them  a 
garniture  o*  flc'h  at  all.  To  the  •ymboNof  Arirtotle 
they  ahould  hare  rtiick.  Logic  tf  the  teieftce  n/  thf 
Intrt  thoufjht  lU  that  ia.  of  the  nece**ary 

cnndUio:if  to  which  ihought,  conddcri’d  In  itwlf,  it 
(Ut^oct.  Thi«  i«  tcchtiicaiiy  caUod  it*  F»rm.  Logic, 
ther».fiirc,  »upp«**e*  an  ab*traction  from  all  cnnilucr- 
ation  of  the  thotight— that  i«,  the  mdnitude 

of  determinate  ohjec'*  in  e lation  to  one  or  other  ol 
which  it  it  actually  mant'o-itpd  Now,  the  principal 
reproach  Which  can  be  fairly  urged  aganikt  logical 
author*.  It.  that  ther  hare  nerer  reaUzed  to  the 
aelefiec  it*  ideal  beautr,  br  reducing  it  to  a purely 
/f»rm«i/ tyttem  ; that  they  have  never  yet  fully  dit. 
engaged  It  from  the  materiiti  a/iwtc  out  of  which  It 
hot  to  painfully  iieen  workmii  lU  way.  and  with 
which  it  ftill  continuet  to  be  soiled.  Reid't  reproach, 
on  the  other  tianri,  and  that  of  many  olbera,  ia,  that 
lyofit  ia  not  wholly  a materiiU  tciencc ; that  U w 
fiot  an  inairument  of  objcrtire  diacorery  ; that  it* 
initancet  are  uninalrurtive— are  not  an  epitome,  or 
complement  of  the  omw  teibiir.  He  ihu*  reproachc* 
ixigicftir  nntU?lng*omething  tWher  than  what  it  la; 
for  not  performing  what  it  ni  rer  profesaed ; nay. 
for  not  performing -what  no  iiiiple  acicnce  can  ef. 
fei't.— Again,  if  It  be  *ald  that  I^>gtc.  a*  a formal 
■rience,  is  a lean  and  Iwrren  doctrine— be  it  •«.  Rut 
thia  reprawh  otilr  affitU  the  »clenre  through  it* 
cbject.  Now,  thi*  object  i*  the  loguUiion  of  thought  i 
and,  if  ihc  laws  and  precewe*  which  it  display*  lie 
UDimportant  and  umiiierrallng,  they  are  the  liwa 
and  procewi  by  and  through  which,  and  which  alone, 
what  1*  neare*t  to  ua  and  noblest  In  enration  execute* 
iU  marvel  . ••  On  earth,  there  i*  nothing  great  but 
Man;  in  Man,  there  U nothing  great  but  Mind.” 
It  i*  not,  »urely,  imagnied  that  there  arc  other  laws 
and  proce  aeaof  th<Hight  comjMcnt  to  the  humai* 
intellect.  be*ide*  thu»c  of  winch  Lf>gic  i*  Ihc  exp<*»i- 
tion.  All  **  diactiurse  of  reason"  i*  and  mu*t  be 
*yl|ofi*tiC ; what  u beyond  the  tyllogism  u beyoihl 
ua.— IL 
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and  dhall  now  give  a syllogism  in  each 
iigure  as  an  example. 

No  work  of  God  is  bad ; 

The  natural  passions  and  appetites  of 
men  are  the  work  of  God ; 

Therefore,  none  of  them  is  bad. 

In  this  syllogism,  the  middle  term, 
“ work  of  God,”  is  the  subject  of  the  major, 
and  the  predicate  of  the  minor ; so  that  the 
syllogism  is  of  the  first  figure.  The  mode 
is  that  called  Celarent  ; the  miyor  and  con- 
clusion being  both  universal  negatives,  and 
the  minor  an  universal  aflirmative.  It 
agrees  to  the  rules  of  the  figure,  as  the 
major  is  universal,  and  the  minor  affirma- 
tive ; it  is  also  agreeable  to  all  the  general 
rules ; so  that  it  maintains  its  character  in 
every  trial.  And  to  shew  of  what  ductile 
materials  syllogisms  are  made,  we  may,  by 
converting  simply  the  major  proposition, 
reduce  it  to  a go^  syllogism  of  the  second 
figure,  and  of  the  mode  Cesarcy  thus : — 

Whatever  is  bad  is  not  the  work  of  God ; 

All  the  natural  passions  and  appetites 
of  men  are  the  work  of  God ; 

Therefore,  they  are  not  bad. 

Another  example : 

Every  thing  virtuous  is  praiseworthy  ; 

Some  pleasures  are  not  praiseworthy ; 

Therefore,  some  pleasures  are  not  vir- 
tuous. 

Here  the  middle  term,  “ praiseworthy,” 
being  the  predicate  of  Irath  premises,  the 
syllogism  is  of  the  second  figure  ; and  see- 
ing it  is  made  up  of  the  propositions.  A,  O, 
O,  the  mode  is  Daroco.  It  will  be  found  to 
agree  both  with  the  general  and  special 
rules ; and  it  may  be  reduced  into  a good 
syllogism  of  the  first  figure,  upon  convert- 
ing the  major  by  contraposition,  thus : — 

What  [ever]  is  not  prsiise  worthy  is  not 
virtuous ; 

Some  pleasures  are  not  praiseworthy ; 

Therefore,  some  pleasures  are  not  vir- 
tuous. 

That  this  syllogism  is  conclusive,  common 
sense  pronounces,  and  all  Logicians  must 
allow;  but  it  is  somewhat  unpliable  to 
rules,  and  reejuires  a little  straining  to  make 
it  tally  with  them. 

That  it  is  of  the  first  figure  is  beyond  dis- 
pute ; but  to  what  mode  of  that  figure  shall 
we  refer  it  ? 

This  is  a question  of  some  difficulty ; for, 
in  the  first  place,  the  premises  seem  to  bo 
both  negative,  which  contradicts  the  third 
general  rule  ; and,  moreover,  it  is  contrary 
to  a special  rule  of  the  first  figure.  That 
the  minor  should  be  negative.  These  arc 
the  difficulties  to  be  removed. 

Some  Logicians  think  that  the  two  nega- 
tive particles  in  the  major  are  equivalent  to 
an  affirmative;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
major  proposition,  “ What[cver]  is  not 
praiseworthy  is  not  virtuous,”  is  to  be  ac- 


counted an  affirmative  proposition.  This, 
if  granted,  solves  one  difficulty;  but  the 
other  remains.  The  most  ingenious  solu- 
tion, therefore,  is  this.  Let  the  middle  term 
be  “ not-praiseworthy.*’  Thus,  making  the 
negative  particle  a part  of  the  middle  term, 
the  syllogism  stands  thus : — 

Whatever  is  not-praue worthy  is  not 
virtuous ; 

Some  pleasures  are  not-praiseworthy  ; 

Therefore,  some  pleasures  are  not  vir- 
tuous. 

By  this  analysis,  the  major  becomes  an 
universal  negative,  the  minor  a particular 
affirmative,  and  the  conclusion  a particular 
negative,  and  so  we  have  a jufit  syllogism 
in  Ferio. 

We  see,  by  this  example,  that  the  quality 
of  propositions  is  not  so  invariable,  but  that, 
when  occasion  requires,  an  affirmative  may 
be  degraded  into  a negative,  or  a negative 
exalted  to  an  affirmative-  * 

Another  example : 

All  Africans  are  black  ; 

All  Africans  are  men  ; 

Therefore,  some  men  are  black. 

This  is  of  the  third  figure,  and  of  the 
mode  Darapti ; and  it  may  be  reduced  to 
Darii  in  the  first  figure,  by  converting  the 
minor. 

All  Africans  are  black  ; 

Some  men  are  Africans  ; 

Therefore,  some  men  are  black. 

By  this  time  I apprehend  the  reader  has 
got  as  many  examples  of  syllogisms  as  will 
stay  his  appetite  for  that  kind  of  entertain- 
ment. 

Section  IV. 

os  THE  DEMONSTRATION  OP  THE  THEORV. 

Aristotle  and  all  his  followers  have  thought 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  this  theory 
of  categorical  syllogisms  to  a science,  to  de- 
monstrate both  that  the  fourteen  authorised 
modes  conclude  justly,  and  that  none  of  the 
rest  do.  Let  us  now  see  how  this  has  been 
executed. 

As  to  the  legitimate  modes,  Aristotle  and 
those  who  follow  him  the  most  closely,  de- 
monstrate the  four  modes  of  the  first  figure 
directly  from  an  axiom  called  the  Dictum 
de  omni  et  nvUo.  I'he  amount  of  the  axiom 
is.  That  what  w affirmed  of  a whole  genua 
may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  species  and  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  that  genus  ; and  that 
what  is  denied  of  the  whole  genus  may  be  de- 
Tiied  of  [fl//]  its  species  and  individuals.  The 
four  modes  of  the  first  figure  are  evidently 
included  in  this  axiom.  And  as  to  the  le- 
gitimate modes  of  the  other  figures,  they 
are  proved  by  reducing  them  to  some  mode 


♦ This  if  net,  in  realitp,  ine  H. 
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of  the  first.  Nor  is  there  any  other  principle 
asBumcM)  in  these  reductions  but  theaxiunis 
uonceming  the  conversion  of  pn^HMitiuns, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  axioms  concerning 
the  opposition  of  propositions. 

As  to  the  illegitimate  modes,  Aristotle  has 
taken  the  labour  to  try  and  condemn  them 
one  by  one  in  all  the  three  figures  : But  this 
is  done  in  such  a manner  tiiat  it  is  very 
painful  to  follow  him.  * To  give  a specimen  : 
In  order  to  prove  that  those  modes  of  the 
first  figure,  in  which  the  maior  is  particular, 
do  not  conclude,  he  proceeds  thus  If  A 
is,  or  is  not,  in  some  B,  and  B in  every  C, 
no  conclusion  follows.  Take  for  the  terms 
in  the  affirmative  case,  huhity  pru> 
dtnce  ; in  the  negative,  yoody  habUy  tynor- 
ance/*  This  laconic  style,  the  use  of  sym- 
bols not  familiar, and,  in  place  of  giving 
an  example,  his  leaving  us  to  form  one 
from  three  assigned  terms,  give  such  em- 
barrassment to  a reader,  that  he  is  like  one 
reading  a book  of  riddles. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  true  and 
false  modes  of  a figure,  he  subjoins  the  par- 
ticular rules  of  that  figure,  which  seem  to 
be  deduced  from  the  particular  cases  before 
determined.  The  general  ruli-s  come  last 
of  all,  as  a general  corollary  from  what  goes 
before. 

I know  not  w’licther  it  is  from  a diffidence 
of  Aristotle's  demonstrations,  or  from  an 
apprehension  of  their  ol«curity,  or  from  a 
desire  of  improving  upon  his  method,  that 
almost  all  the  writers  in  logic  1 have  met 
with  have  inverted  his  ortier,  beginning 
where  he  ends,  and  ending  where  he  begins. 
They  first  demonstrate  the  general  rules, 
which  belong  to  all  the  figures,  from  three 
axioms;  then,  from  (he  gencml  rules  and 
the  nature  of  each  figure,  they  demonstrate 
the  special  rules  of  each  figure.  When  this 
is  done,  nothing  remains  but  to  apply  these 
general  and  special  rules,  and  to  reject  every 
mode  which  contradicts  them.$ 

This  method  has  a very  scientific  appear- 
ance ; and  when  we  consider  that,  by  a few 
rules  once  demonstrated,  an  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  false  modes  are  destroyed  at 


* It  roust  be  rerullerted  that  Ariitotle  waa  the 
found/T  of  the  adciici- ; and  that  It  waa  requisite  for 
him  to  shew  articulatelj  what,  in  contequrnce  of 
that  manifestation,  his  Miccesaon  have  been  war. 
ranted  in  asauming.~H. 

f From  the  nature  aiut  flexion  of  the  prepositive  ar. 
tide  in  Greek,  aucbsymboisarefarieMvaguethanin 
our  language  or  in  Latin:  at  ihoaroetime,  ItshouM 
be  rcineinbered,  that  those  to  whom  Aristotle  atidres. 
•id  htrnaeif.werr  already  familiar  with  the  application 
of  such  svmboU— Mathrroaiics  being  the  first  branch 
of  juvenile  instiuctioii  among  the  Greeks.  It  is  likely, 
too.  that  these  letter*  were  relative  to  diagrams,  the 
lou  of  which  hU  later  commentators  hsveemUvoured 
to  supply,  of  the  intrinsic  propriety  of  using  a srm. 
boixal  notation  in  l.ogic,  1 have  cisewliere  spoken 

J l-ach  ordrrif  profier  In  Its  (■lace;  the  Aialytw* 
for  the  cstaWi  hment ; the  Synthetic  for  the  teaching 
or  a science.— 11. 
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one  blow,  which  Aristotle  had  the  trouble 
to  put  to  death  one  by  one,  it  seems  to  be  a 
great  improvement.  I have  only  one  ob- 
jection to  the  three  axioms.* 

The  three  axioms  are  theiie : I . Tilings 
which  agree  with  the  same  third  agree 
with  one  another.  2.  When  one  agrees 
with  the  third,  and  the  other  does  not, 
they  do  not  agree  with  one  another.  3. 
When  neither  agrees  with  the  third,  you 
cannot  thence  conclude,  either  that  they 
do,  or  do  not  agree  with  one  another.  1/ 
these  axioms  are  applied  to  mathematical 
quantities,  to  which  they  seem  to  relate 
w hen  taken  literally,  they  have  all  the  evi- 
dence that  an  axiom  ought  to  have ; but 
the  Logici^s  apply  them  in  an  analogical 
sense  to  tilings  of  anutlter  nature.  In  o^er, 
therefore,  to  judge  wliethcr  they  are  truly 
axioms,  we  ouglit  to  strip  them  of  their 
figurative  dress,  and  to  set  them  down  in 
plain  English,  as  the  Logicians  understand 
them.  I’hey  amount,  therefore,  to  this 
1.  If  two  things  be  affirmed  of  a third,  or 
the  third  be  affirmed  of  them  ; or  if  one  l>e 
aflinned  of  the  third,  and  the  third  affirmed 
of  the  other;  then  they  may  be  affirmed 
one  of  the  other.  2.  If  one  is  affirmed  of 
the  third,  or  the  third  of  it,  and  the  other 
denied  of  the  third,  or  the  third  of  it,  thev 
may  be  denied  one  of  the  other.  3.  If  both 
are  denied  of  the  third,  or  the  third  of  them, 
or  if  one  is  dented  of  the  third,  and  tho 
third  denied  of  the  other,  nothing  can  be 
inferred. 

When  the  three  axioms  are  thus  put  in 
plain  English,  they  seem  not  to  liave  tliat 
degree  of  evidence  which  axioms  ought  to 
have  ; and,  if  there  is  any  defect  of  evidence 
in  the  axioms,  this  defect  will  be  communi- 
cated to  the  whole  edifice  raised  upon  them. 

It  may  even  be  suspected,  that  an  at- 
tempt, by  any  method,  to  demonstrate  that 
a syllogism  is  conclusive,  is  an  impropriety 
somewhat  like  that  of  attempting  to  demon- 
strate on  axiom.  In  a just  syllogism,  the 
connection  between  the  premises  and  the 
conclusion  is  not  only  real,  but  immediate  ; 
so  that  no  proposition  can  come  between 
tlicm  to  make  their  connection  more  appar- 
ent. Tho  very  intention  of  a syllogism  is 
to  leave  nothing  to  be  supplied  that  is  neces- 
sary to  a complete  demonstration.  '1  here - 
fore,  a man  of  common  understanding,  who 
has  a perfect  comprehension  of  Uie  pre- 
mises, finds  himself  under  a necessity  of  ) 
admitting  the  conclusion,  supposing  the 
premises  to  be  true  ; and  the  conclusion  is 
connected  with  the  premises  with  all  the 
force  of  intuitive  evidence.  In  a word,  an 
immediate  conclusion  is  seen  io  the  pre- 


* Theae  Oiiw  axiom*  are  not  Ihu*  employnJ  bj> 
(./ifriciaD*  in  ernrral  ■,  and  they  have  bew  of'cn. 
ju»Uy.  and  •rvrrriyenhclaed.  a*  a faulty  appllutioii 
of  >lath»inalicat  language  to  Logical  iiotiona.— H. 
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misea  bv  the  light  of  common  Bense  ; and,  | 
where  that  U wanting,  ou  kind  of  reasoning  1 
will  supply  its  place.  * 


Sec/ion  F. 

07f  THIS  THBORY,  CONSIDBRSn  AS  AN  BSaiNR 
or  bCIBNCB.'t 

The  slow  progress  of  useful  knowledge, 
during  the  many  ages  in  which  the  syllo* 
gistic  art  was  most  highly  cultivated  as  the 
only  guide  to  science,  and  its  quick  progress 
since  that  art  was  disused,  suggest  a pre- 
sumption against  it ; and  this  presumption 
is  strengthened  by  the  puerility  of  the  ex- 
amples which  have  always  been  brought  to 
illustrate  its  rules.* 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  too  high 
notions,  both  of  the  force  of  the  reasoning 
power  in  man,  and  of  the  art  of  syllogism  as 
its  guide.  Mere  reasoning  can  carry  us 
but  a very  little  way  in  most  sul>jccts.§ 
By  observation,  and  experiments  properly 
conducted,  the  stock  of  human  knowledge 
may  be  enlarged  without  end  ; but  the 
power  of  reasoning  alone,  applied  with  vig- 
our through  a long  life,  would  only  carry  a 
man  round  like  a horse  in  a mill,  who  la- 
bours hard  but  makes  no  progress.  There 
is  indeed  an  exception  to  this  observation  in 


* 'llie  obcerrstions  contained  in  thii  paragraph* 
which  have  been  adopted  and  exp  nd«-d  by  Mr  S cw. 
art,  are,  in  my  i^lnion,  without  application  .There 
U no  Lof(ictan  I am  a^are  of  who  hat  attempud  to 
drmonrtrite  a iyUpgitm  is  eonctuMive  f though 
many  have  taken  different  roodec  of  aclentificaUy 
•lating  the  principle*  which  constitute  It*  native  evi. 
del  ce  and  nece**tty  Aristotle’*  definition  of  the 
ivllofim,  which  ha*  been  generally  adopted,  of  itself 
»hi‘w*  how  kuperfluou*  are  the*e  remark*.  A*  thU 
definition  i*  not  given  by  Rekl,  I khall  Quote  it A 
•yllogisra  i*a*|»eech,in  which  certain  tniog*[the  prt^ 
int*e*3  being  lunpoaed,  •omethlng  different  from  whut 
i*  kUppoacd  [the  conclutionj  follow*  <if  nfct*ti\y\ 
and  thi*  aoldy  in  virtue  of  the  cupiKwitioa*  them, 
•elve*.”  And  Alexander,  in  hi*  cotnmenUry  on  this 
definition,  thua  explain*— wliat  no  logician  ever 
dreamt  of  doubting— ttir/ormoy  nteetsiiy  the  con- 

in  aU  “ Hut  when  ArUtoCle 

*ay*,  */oUo%otqfneceMtHy,'X\\\»  doe*  not  mean  that  the 
coiiclukion,  a*  a propoaitlnn  in  iUelf,  thould  nece*> 
aarily  be  irue  ^ for  this  1*  the  ca*e  only  in  ayllogum* 
of  nccc**ary  matter ; but  that  Ou  conctntioH,  be  its 
matter  tekat  it  may^ictual,  contin{ient,  or  necessary 
— must  fvUtne  neceuity  from  the  premises,-  for, 

even  if  the  concluaiun  be  (maUnally  conaidered)  con. 
tingent,  Mill  it  cannot  but  revolt  Aom  prop  aition* 
Manding  in  •ylloauiical  connection.  Hi*  word*  do 
not,  therefore,  denote  that  the  concluaion  *hould  be 
a necenary  proposition  } hut  the  nature  of  the  rela. 
lion  in  which  the  conclusion  aland*  , to  the  pr^ 
mitc*.”— (On  hirst  Bock  €\fthe  Prior  AtuUyUcs,  f.  8, 
a.  cd.  Aid.)— Into  l..ogic  uught  never  to  have  twen 
introduced  a conaideraiion  of  the  diflbrence*  of 
Matter  at  all;  It  ahould  have  been  limited  rxdu. 
aively  totheForm  { and  tiiua  would  have  been  avu4dc<| 
the  miatake*  *o  prevalent  in  regard  to  it*  object  and 
end.— H. 

t At  an  engine' <if  science , an  instrument' t^*dis. 
covery,  logic  never,  even  by  the  ichoolmen,  waa  pro- 
po**d.— H. 

% See  above,  p,  fiOfi,  b,  note*.— H. 

( Doe*  mere  reatoning  * mean  reaaooing  apart 
ftom  ilie  condition*  of  an  objoct  matter  P— H. 


the  msthemsticsl  sciences.  The  relations 
of  quantity  are  so  various,  and  so  suscep- 
tible of  exact  mensuration,  that  long  trains 
of  accurate  reasoning  on  that  subject  may 
be  formed,  and  conclusions  drawn,  very 
remote  from  the  first  principles.  It  is  in 
this  science,  and  those  which  depend  upon 
it,  that  the  power  of  reasoning  triumphs  ;* 
in  other  matters,  its  trophies  are  inconsider- 
able. If  any  man  doubt  this,  let  him  pro- 
duce, in  any  subject  unconnected  with  ma- 
thematics, a train  of  reasoning  of  soma 
length,  leading  to  a conclusion  which,  with- 
out this  train  of  reasoning,  would  never 
have  been  brought  within  human  sight. 
Every  man  acquainted  with  mathematics 
can  produce  thousands  of  such  trains  of 
reasoning.  I do  not  say  that  none  such  can 
be  produced  in  other  sciences;  but  I be- 
lieve they  are  few,  and  not  easily  found ; 
and  that,  if  they  aro  found,  it  will  not  be  in 
subjects  that  ean  be  expressed  by  categori- 
cal propositions,  to  which  alone  the  theory 
of  figure  and  mode  extends. 

In  matters  to  which  that  theory  extends, 
a man  of  good  sense,  who  can  distinguish 
things  that  differ,  who  can  avoid  the  snares 
of  ambiguous  words,  and  who  is  moderately 
practised  in  such  matters,  sees  at  once  all 
that  can  be  inferred  from  the  premises,  or 
finds  that  there  is  but  a very  short  step  to 
the  conoluaioQ 

When  the  power  of  reasoning  is  so  feeble 
by  nature,  especially  in  subjects  to  which 
this  theory  can  be  applied,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  great  effects  from  it. 
And  hence  we  see  the  reason  why  the  ex- 
amples brought  to  illustrate  it  by  the  most 
ingenious  L^iciaus  have  rather  tended  to 
bring  it  into  contempt. 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  syllo- 
gistic art  may  be  an  useful  engine  in  mathe- 
matics, in  which  pure  reasoning  has  ample 
scope : First,  it  may  be  observed,  That 
facts  are  unfavourable  to  this  opinion  t For 
it  does  not  appear  that  Euclid,  or  Apol- 
lonius, or  Archimedes,  or  Huygens,  or  New- 
ton, ever  made  the  least  use  of  this  art ; 
and  I am  even  of  opinion  that  no  use  can 
be  made  of  it  in  mathematics. 1 would 
not  wish  to  advance  this  rashly,  since  Ari- 

• If,  by  **  poreer  rtasoni^,"  be  undentood 
menui/b;^,  thalule**  exerted  in  mathemaiic*  than 
in  any  other  intrllectuil  pur*uiL  A*  Warburton 
truly  *ay*.  **  yUrihernatieaXdemonttratAan  istherasitsi 
exrrciK  rfos^,"  In  another  *en*e,  Reid’*  obarrv. 
ation  I*  correct.— H. 

t Mathematical*  tike  all  other  reaaoning.  t**yllo. 
gitUc;  but,  h>  re,  Ou  perspicuous  necessity  of  the  mat. 
ter  sueessitatesthe  correctness  of  the  form-,  weeannot 
reajon  wrong.  whether  natural  or  acquired, 

lit  thui  tea*  exerci*^  in  mathematic*  than  m any 
other  department  oi  acieiice  ; and  on  thU  account  it 
i*  that  Diathematlcal  study  b the  very  worst  gymnas- 
tic of  the  intellect— the  very  worst  preparative  for 
reasoning  correctly  on  matters  (and  the<e  are  only 
not  all  the  ol>)ect*  of  human  concernment)  In  « hlch 
the  mind  must  actively  precede,  and  not  pastivcly 
fulloM  thi-  evolution  of  its  objects.- H. 
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A BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF 


Btotle  bas  said,  that  mathematicians  reason  . 
for  the  most  part  in  the  brst  What  | 

led  him  to  think  so  was,  that  the  first  figure 
only  yields  conclusions  that  are  universal 
and  aJBrmative,  and  the  conclusions  of  iiia* 
theinatics  are  commonly  of  that  kind.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  propositions  of 
mathematics  are  not  categorical  proposi- 
tions, consisting  of  one  subjcs*!  and  one 
predicate.  They  express  some  relation 
which  one  quantity  bears  to  anothor,  and 
on  that  account  must  have  three  terniH. 
The  quantities  L'om|uired  make  two,  and  the 
rclutiuu  between  them  is  a third.  Now,  to 
such  propositions  we  can  neither  apply  the 
rules  concerning  the  conversion  of  propo- 
sitions, nor  can  they  enter  into  a syllogism 
of  any  of  the  figures  or  modes.  We  ob- 
scrve<l  before,  that  this  conversion,  A is 
prettier  ihm  li,  therefore  H Uss  than  Ay 
does  not  fall  within  the  rules  of  conversion 
given  by  Aristotle  or  the  Logicians;*  and 
we  now  add,  that  this  simple  reasoning, 
A is  equal  to  By  an>l  B to  C,  therefore  A w 
equal  to  C,  cannot  be  brouglit  into  any  syl- 
logism in  figure  and  mode.'f  There  are 
indeed  syllogisms  into  which  mathematical  j 
propositions  may  enter,  and  of  such  we 
shall  afterwards  speak  : but  they  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  system  of  figure  and 
mode. 

When  we  go  without  the  circle  of  the 
mathematical  sciences,  I know  nothing  in 
which  there  seems  to  be  so  much  demon- 
stration us  in  that  part  of  logic  which  treats 
of  the  figures  and  modes  of  syllogism ; but 
the  few  remarks  we  have  made,  shew  that 
it  has  some  weak  places  [?] ; and,  besides, 
this  system  cannot  be  us^  as  an  engine  to 
rear  itself.^ 

The  compass  of  the  syllogistic  system, § 
as  an  engine  of  science,  may  be  discerned 


* See  shove,  p.  s,  note  t-— H. 
t Not  ju  it  otsiidi , for,  sa  eKpreatrd.  this  rcs«oo.  I 
Ins  i«  ellipticsl.  Kiplindy  •tsted,  it  ii  ss  loMowc^  | 
U'Aot  are  equai  U>  the  same,  are  equal  to  each 
ether  I 

A and  C are  equal  to  the  tame  (li)  s 
7Vrt/iwr.  A and  Care  eenml  to  each  other. 

\>T  Keid could  have  found  s rare  work  in  theCoi. 
icfte  Librarj  i>(  (nMgow,  which  it  might  have  been 
prodtable  for  him  to  consult— via.  an  edition  the 
fir»t  tix  book*  of  Kuclid,  by  Herlinu*  ard  l)aiy)>o. 
iiiu*,  in  which  every  drmonttration  i*  dfvetcified  in 
regular  *yl|ogi*itit.  Bui  (hi*  dt  vHopemmt  did  nut 
render  fyliogli'ic  what  wa*  not  •>llogi»tic  from  the  i 
begin  ning— 'it  only  shew*  tha<  It  was  always  so.  , 
A Keaaoning  i*  not  the  lew  syllogistic.  lM*c.m»e  nut 
formally  eniHinceil  in  two  orucily  premise*  and  a 
conclusion.  This.  howrv<  r,  I*  the  notion  that  many  I 
of  those  who  have  written  about  and  against  j 

seem  tn  have  entertained.-'  H. 

1 Which  is  not  aticmpled.— H.  I 

\ •* I cimpa**  of  the  •‘yUngistlc  System"  I*  the  ( 
eonipa**  of  the  rvaKornng  faculty  o(  man  1 may  nu.  , 
tice,  however,  that  Ls^toaiis  have  actually  over-  > 
looked  (be  better  half  of  laigic;  exclusively  consi 
dertug  the  reasoning  in  (he  Whole  of  KaYcimon,  and  , 
(except  In  one  accidental  variety  of  hylingum,  and  i 
the  I ecuhsr  nature  of  this  also  they  did  not  iioder.  | 
stand)  altogether  unohacrvaiit  of  that  tn  the  Wltole  . 
of  t'ompreluauion.  Rut  thu  hy  the  way.— H.  j 


[chap  IV. 

by  a compendious  and  general  view  of  the 
conclusion  drawn,  and  the  argument  used, 
to  prove  it,*  in  each  of  the  three  figures. 

lu  the  first  figure,  the  conclusion  aflirmH 
or  denies  something  of  a certain  species  or 
individual ; and  the  argument  to  prove* 
this  conclusion  is.  That  the  same  thinpmap 
he  ti^rnied  or  denied  •>/  the  tehoie  f/rnus  to 
which  that  sj)€i'ies  or  iiulividual  Monqs, 

In  the  second  figure,  the  conclusion  is, 
That  some  species  or  individual  does  nut 
belong  to  such  a genus ; and  the  argument* 
is,  Thai  some  altnhute  commen  to  the  wh>4e 
penus  Hoes  nut  Inlony  to  that  >pt\iex  or  tm/i- 
vidnal, 

lu  the  third  figure,  the  conclusion  is, 
Tliut  such  an  attribute  Irelongs  to  part  of 
a genus;  and  the  argument*  is,  That  the 
atfrihutc  in  question  heloups  to  a species  or 
individual  which  is  part  of  that  penus, 

1 apprehend  that,  in  this  short  view, 
every  conclusion  that  falls  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  three  figures,  as  well  as  the  mean 
of  proof,  is  comprehended.  The  rules  of 
all  the  figures  might  be  easily  deduced  from 
it ; and  it  appears  that  there  is  only  one 
principle  of  reasoning  in  all  the  threv ; so 
that  it  is  not  strange  that  a syllogism  of 
one  figure  should  be  reduced  to  one  of  an- 
other figure. 

The  general  principle  in  which  the  whole 
temunatos,  and  of  which  every  catc^iorical 
syllogism  is  only  a particular  applictition, 
is  this,  That  tchal  is  affirmed  or  denied  of 
the  whole  penus  map  be  affirmed  or  denied 
of  every  aperies  and  indivUual  belongiay 
to  it.  This  is  a principle  of  undoubtcfl 
certainty  indeed,  but  of  no  great  dejith. 
Aristotle  and  all  the  Logicians  assume  it  as 
an  axiom,  or  first  priuciple,  from  which 
the  syllogistic  system,  os  it  were,  takes  its 
departure  ; and,  after  a tedious  voyage,  and 
great  expense  of  demonstration,  it  lands  at 
lost  in  this  principle,  as  its  ultiuuite  conclu- 
sion. 

'^Ocurttf  Aowsfama/  0 quantum  est  in  rdnu  inane  r\ 


Section  VJ, 


ON  MODAL  SYLLOGISMS. 

Categorical  propositions,  besides  their 
({uantity  and  quality,  have  another  affec- 
tion, by  which  they  are  divided  into  pure 
and  molal-X  In  a pure  proposition,  the 


• For  •*  argument  to  prore,"  9tc. . read,  **  protn- 
iwuL*  irAicA  lcintit>MUs.’'—li. 

t 'foe  m<1  of  all  science  is  the  reduction  of  the 
miny  to  the  one.  !•  Logic,  then,  to  be  derided  lor 
arcomplishiuff  tills  end  T Astrunurav  la  not  an  empty, 
beacu»e  a simHc,  ai  icncc;  nor  is  La  iiace  unbon. 
ourvd  tor  having  shewn  the  universal  sufficiency  lur 
Its  plicnomena  ot  the  single  principle  of  gravitation. 
But  s*e  above,  p.  b,  note  f.— H. 

t The  Mntlalityol  propo*dioni  and  sylkigistn*  is  a 
1‘tfof  or  hldaphjfsical,  and  r>oi  a Atnmtl  or  Lopicul 
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predicate  is  barely  affirmed  or  denied  of  the 
subject ; but,  in  a modal  proposition,  the 
affirmation  or  negation  is  modified,  by  being 
declared  to  be  nectuary^  or  contingent^  or 
posiibiCf  or  impoM!>ibte.  These  are  the  four 
modes  observed  by  Aristotle,*  from  which 
ho  denominates  a proposition  modal.  His 
genuine  disciples  maintain,  that  these  are 
all  the  modes  tliat  can  affect  an  affirmation 
or  negation,  and  that  the  enumeration  is 
complete.  Others  maintain,  that  this  enu- 
meration is  incomplete ; and  that,  when  an 
affirmation  or  negation  is  said  to  be  certain 
or  uncertain,  prol>able  or  improbable,  this 
makes  a moilal  pro{H>sition,  no  less  tlian  the 
four  modes  of  ArisUitle.  We  sliall  not 
enter  into  this  dispute,  but  proceed  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  epithets  of  pure  and  modai 
are  applied  to  syllogisms  as  well  as  to  pro- 
positions. A pure  syllugisin  is  that  in  whi(  li 
both  premises  are  pure  pro}M>sitions.  A 
modal  syllogism  is  that  in  which  cither  of 
tlie  premises  U a modal  proposition. 

The  syllogisms  of  which  we  have  already 
said  so  much,  are  those  only  which  are  pure 
08  well  os  categorical.  But,  when  we  con- 
sider, that,  through  ail  the  figures  and  modes, 
a syllogism  may  have  one  premise  modal  of 
any  of  the  four  modes,  while  the  other  is 
pure,  or  it  may  have  lK>th  premises  modal, 
and  that  they  may  be  cither  of  the  aame 
mode,  or  of  different  modes,  what  prodigious 
variety  arises  from  all  1111*86  combinations  ? 
Now,  it  is  tho  business  of  a Logician  to 
shew  how  the  conclusiun  is  affected  in  all 
this  variety  of  cases.  Aristotle  has  done 
this  ill  bis  first  Analytics  with  immense 
labour  ; and  it  will  not  be  thought  strange 
that,  when  he  had  employed  only  four 
chapters  in  discussing  one  hundr^  and 
ninety-two  modes,  true  and  false,  of  pure 
syllogisms,  he  should  employ  fifteen  upon 
modU  syllogisms. 

I am  very  willing  to  excuse  myself  from 
entering  upon  this  great  branch  of  logic, 
by  the  judgment  and  example  of  those  who 
cannot  be  charged  either  with  want  of  re- 
spect to  Aristotle,  or  with  a low  esteem  of 
the  syllogistic  art. 

Keckermann,  a famous  Dantiscan  pro- 
fessor, who  spent  his  life  in  teaching  and 
writing  logic, + in  bis  huge  folio  system  of 
that  science,  published  o.tn  j IGOO,  calls  the 
doctrine  of  the  modals  llic  crux  Litgieorum, 


afll*ction.  It  oUKht,  thfrefare,  sa  I have  shewn,  on 
p'lndple,  to  he  wIhiIIj  exclude  from  l.ofic.  set 
Kttinburr/h  Rerirw^  vol.  Ivii.  p.  315,  aq.— H. 

* Artotutle  haa  two  etiumrraliona  of  the  Modtt 
the  »ne  now  tneniicmr<i,  and  another  tn  the  aame 
chapter,  comprehending,  braideaihe  four  atated.  alao 
the  frtie  and  Xht/alsr.  Modrt  are  indefinite  in  num. 
t>cr;  and  hia  Greek  expoailora  contend  that  ArUtotle 
did  not  mean  to  enumerate  aU,  but  only  to  aignalite 
the  more  imporiant  — H. 

t Keckermann  died  at  the  age  of  thirly-arren. 
and.  bc*Me>  Syifema  of  logic,  a greater  and  teaa. 
left  of  tkiritm  other  acienccr,  wiUi  eaiiuua 

other  iieattaea  on  paiikulat  atiLjma.^  Ii. 


With  regard  to  the  scholastic  doctors, 
among  whom  this  was  a proverb,  De  modtUi 
non  gustabit  oainU4,  be  thinks  it  very  dubi- 
ous whether  they  tortured  most  the  modal 
syllogisms,  or  were  most  tortured  by  them. 
But  those  crabbed  geniuses,  says  he,  made 
this  doctrine  so  very  thorny  that  it  is  fitter 
to  tear  a man's  wits  in  pieces  than  to  give 
them  solidity.  He  desires  it  to  be  ob- 
served, tlmt  the  doctrine  of  the  modals  is 
adapted  to  the  Greek  language.  The 
modal  terms  were  frequently  us«M  by  the 
Greeks  in  their  disputations,  and,  on  that 
account,  are  so  fully  handled  by  Aristotle; 
but,  in  (disputations  in]  tho  Latin  tongue, 
you  shall  hardly  ever  meet  with  them.  Nor 
do  1 remember,  lu  all  iiiy  cx{)crieiice,  says 
he,  to  have  observed  any  mau  in  danger  of 
being  foiled  in  a dispute,  through  his  ignor* 
ance  of  the  modals.* 

This  author,  however,  out  of  respect  to 
Aristotle,  treats  pretty  fully  of  modal  pro- 
positions, shewing  how  to  distinguish  their 
subject  and  predicate,  their  quantity  and 
quiiity.  But  the  modal  syllogisms  he 
passes  over  altogether. 

Ludovicus  Vives,  whom  I mention,  not 
as  a devotee  of  ArUtotle,  but  on  account  ot 
his  own  judgment  and  learning,  thinks  that 
the  doctrine  of  modals  ought  to  be  banisbtHl 
out  of  logic,  aod  remitted  to  grammar ; and 
that,  if  the  grammar  of  the  Greek  tongue 
had  been  brought  to  a system  in  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  that  most  acute  philosopher 
would  have  Haved  the  great  lal^ur  be  has 
bestowed  on  this  subject.'!’ 

Burgersdyk,  after  enumerating  five  classes 
of  modal  syllogisms,  observes,  that  they  re- 
quire many  rules  and  cautions,  which  Aris- 
totle hath  handled  diligently  ; but  that,  as 
the  use  of  them  is  not  great,  and  their  rules 
difficult,  he  thinks  it  not  worth  while  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  them ; recom- 
mending to  those  who  would  understand 
them,  the  most  learned  paraphrase  of  Jo- 
annes Monlorius  upon  the  first  book  of  the 
First  AnalyticH.^ 

All  the  writers  of  logic  fur  two  hundred 
years  back,  that  liave  fallen  into  my  hands, 
have  passed  over  the  rules  of  modal  syllo- 
gisms with  as  little  cercmuny.§  So  that 
this  great  branch  of  the  doctrine  of  syllo- 
gism, so  diligently  handled  by  Aristotle^ 
fell  into  neglect,  if  not  contempt,  even 
while  the  doctrine  of  pure  syllogiHms  con- 
tinued in  the  highest  esteem.  Moved  by 
these  authurities.  I shall  let  this  doctrine 
rest  in  peace,  without  giving  the  least  dis- 
turbance to  its  AMhes. 


* Sptinna  Flwiiur,  L.  L c S.  Opera,  L p 7 
H. 

t Vires  iV  Cansie  Corrut^  Artium,  U iiL— -H. 
i liurn'rMliril,  InttituL  La/.  L.  it.  C.  >4  — >1. 

4 Mookli  h»re,  indeed,  been  Irequentijr  nested 
with  nrxiect  by  writers,  but  never,  st  lesn 

till  Istelj,  lurmslly  expelled  from  ibe  icicnce.— H. 
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[CUAP.  IV,] 


Section  FI  I. 

ON  SYLLOGISMS  THAT  DO  NOT  BXLONO  TO 
rUtVK%  AND  MODS. 

Aristotle  gives  some  observations  upon 
imperfect  syllogisms ; such  as«the  EnMy* 
memey  in  which  one  of  the  premises  is  not 
expr^sed)  but  understood  ;*  Inductiuny 
wherein  we  collect  au  universal  from  a full 
enumeration  of  particulars  ; and  Exampi^y 
which  is  an  imperfect  induction.  The 
Logicians  have  copied  Aristotle,  upon  these 
kin^  of  reasoning,  without  any  consider* 
able  iniprovoment.  But,  to  coropcusate 
the  modal  syllogisms,  which  they  have  laid 
aside,  they  have  given  rules  for  several 
kinds  of  syllogism,  of  which  Aristotle  takes 
no  notice.  These  may  be  reduced  to  tvo 
claMre. 

The  fir$t  class  comprehends  the  syllo- 
gisms into  which  any  esclueirey  rcsfrictipryf 
exvepl^ey  or  reduf4icatire"Y  proposition 
enters*  Such  propositions  are  by  some 
called  ExponibUy  by  others  Impeifectly  [or 
Secondorily'\  Modal.  The  rules  given  with 
regard  to  these  are  obvious,  from  a just  in- 
terpretation of  the  propositions. 

The  eecond  cfau  is  that  of  Hypothetical 
syllogisms,  which  take  that  denomination 
from  having  a hypotlietical  proposition  fur 
one  or  botli  premises.  Most  Logicians  give 
the  name  of  hypothetical  to  all  complex 
propositions  which  have  more  terms  than 
one  subject  and  one  predicate*^  1 use  the 
word  in  this  large  sense,  and  mean,  by  hy- 
pothetical syllogisms,  all  those  in  which 
either  of  the  premises  consists  of  more  terms 
than  f^o.  How  many  various  kinds  there 
may  be  of  such  syllogisms,  has  never  been 
ascertained.  The  logicians  have  given 
names  to  some  ; such  as  the  coputaticfy  the 
eonditionat.  (by  some  called  hyp.dketicaly') 
and  the  d%jgun<  tioe. 

Such  syllogisms  cannot  be  tried  by  the 
rules  of  figure  and  mode.  Every  kind 
would  require  rules  peculiar  to  itself.  1a>- 
gicians  have  given  rules  for  some  kinds ; 
but  there  are  many  that  liave  not  so  much 
as  the  name. 

The  Dilemma  is  considered  by  most  Lo- 
gicians as  a species  of  the  disjunctive  syllo- 
gism.§  A remarkable  property  of  this  kind 


* Thit  U the  vulgftr  opinion  rrgardinf  Arittotle’e 
Rtilhvmcme,  but,  at  1 have  »hewn,  not  the  correct. 
See  Aiinburyh  Rnnc%Cy  vol.  l«ii.  p.  IBI,  rq.— H. 

> Rfituidicativc,  and  SiKC^cativc,  are  two  ipeciraof 
R/ttricUv<  propotltiona^H. 

t 1'hi*  alHiaire  employment  of  the  term  ftyjioOuH^ 
eat,  ia  not  canctioned  by  the  t>e«t  l^tcian*,  nor  e*en 
by  the  greater  number.  HypoOutical  gnd  Conditional 
ought  to  be  uud  aa  convertible  tenna.  See  Edin- 
tmrgh  Revise,  voi.  IviL  p. 

) '('hU  i*  hardly  accur.i(e.  The  greater  number  of 
l.ogicana  ooiiaider  it  aaaii  hypothetical  f conditional) 
lyliugutDi  but,  ID  fact,  It  u both  bypotbetlcal  ana 


IS,  tliat  it  may  sometimes  be  happily  re- 
torted : it  is,  it  seems,  like  a hand-grenade, 
which,  by  dextrous  management,  may  be 
thrown  back,  so  as  to  spend  its  force  upon 
the  assailant.*  Wo  shall  conclude  this 
tedious  account  of  syllogisms  with  a di- 
lemma mentioned  by  Aulus  Gellius,  and 
from  him  by  many  LK>gicians,  as  insoluble 
io  any  other  way.^ 

Euathius,  a rich  young  man,  desirous 
of  learning  the  art  of  pleading,  applied  to 
Protagoras,  a celebrated  sophist,  to  instruct 
him,  promising  a great  sum  of  money  as  his 
reward  ; one  tialf  of  which  was  paid  down  ; 
the  other  half  he  bound  himself  to  pay  as 
soon  as  he  should  plead  a cause  before  Uie 
judges,  and  giiin  it.  Protagoras  found  him 
a very  apt  scholar  ; but,  after  he  had  made 
good  progress,  he  was  in  no  haste  to  plead 
causes.  The  master,  conceiving  tliat  he 
intended  by  this  means  to  shift  off  liis  second 
payment,  took,  as  he  thought,  a sure  method 
to  get  tlic  better  of  his  delay.  He  sued 
Euathius  before  the  judges;  and,  having 
opened  his  cause  at  the  bar,  he  pleaded  to 
this  purpose  : — * O most  foolish  young  man, 
do  you  not  see  that,  in  any  event,  I must 
gain  my  point  ?— for,  if  the  judges  give  sent- 
ence for  me,  you  must  pay  by  their  sent- 
ence ; if  against  me,  the  condition  of  our 
bargain  is  fulfilled,  and  you  have  no  plea 
left  for  your  delay,  after  having  pleaded  and 
gained  a cause.*  To  which  Euathius  an- 
swered O most  wise  master,  I might 
have  avoided  the  force  of  your  argument, 
by  not  pleading  my  own  cause.  But,  giv- 
ing up  this  advantage,  do  you  not  see  tliat, 
whatever  sentence  the  judges  pass,  I am 
safe  ? If  they  give  sentence  for  me,  1 am 
acquitted  by  their  sentence ; if  sgainst  me, 
the  condition  of  our  bargain  is  not  fulfilled, 
by  my  pleading  a cause,  and  losing  iU*  The 
judges,  thinking  the  arguments  unanswer- 
able on  both  sides,  put  off  the  cause  to  a 
long  day.**  t 

dUJunciivf^  ami  ought,  therefore,  to  be  styled  Che 
Hypothetlco.  Oi^unctlve  >yllogisTn..— H. 

* >\r  mu»t  not  opnfound  the  Dilemma,  or  Hypoth. 
etlco-Dikjuncdve  aod  the  ^led 

the  Dilemma.— II. 

t U thU  not  an  erratum  for  any  way  t**— H. 

X ThU  atory  U,  by  the  Greek  author*,  generally 
told  of  the  KhetoHcian  Corax  (Crow)  and  nia  |<upil 
I'inaa.  'I'he  ptixxlcd  judges,  in  lieu  nf  a decision  on 
the  caae,  ai.grily  pronouncco  of  ilatntilT  and  defend. 
ant~K«««w  »«aM  .vtaau^  epp  4)1  a 

ptopup  crote  t)  Hence  tbe  provcft.— H. 


[chap.  \ -^gECT,  I.] 


ARISTOTLE’S  LOGIC. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ACCOUKT  or  THB  RSMAlKiKO  BOOU  OP  THB 
ORGaNOK. 

Section  /. 

OP  THB  LAST  ARALYTlCfl. 

Ik  the  First  Aimlytics,  syllogisms  are 
considered  in  respect  of  their  form ; they 
are  now  to  be  considered  in  respect  of  their 
matter.  The  form  lies  in  the  necessary 
connection  between  the  premises  and  the 
conclusion ; and,  where  such  a connection 
is  wanting,  they  are  said  to  be  informal,  or 
▼icious  in  point  of  form. 

But,  where  there  is  no  fault  in  the  form, 
there  may  be  in  the  matter^that  is,  in  the 
propositions  of  which  they  are  composed, 
which  may  be  true  ot  faUet  probable  or  tm- 
probable,  , 

When  the  premises  are  certain,*  and  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  them  in  due  form, 
this  is  demonetration^  and  produces  tcience. 
Such  syllogisms  are  called  apodicticaly  and 
are  handl^  in  the  two  books  of  the  Last 
Analytics.  When  the  premises  are  not  cer- 
tain, but  probableonly,  such  syllogisms  are 
call^  dialectical  ,*  and  of  them  he  treats  in 
the  eight  books  of  the  Topics.  But  there 
are  some  syllogisms  which  seem  to  be  per- 
fect both  in  matter  and  form,  when  they 
are  not  really  so  < as,  a face  may  seem 
beautiful  which  is  but  painted.  These 
being  apt  to  deceive,  and  produce  a false 
opinion,  are  called  sophistical;  and  they 
are  the  subject  of  the  book  concerning 
Sophisms. 

To  return  to  the  Last  Analytics,  which 
treat  of  demonstration  and  of  science  : We 
shall  not  pretend  to  abridge  those  books, 
for  Aristotle's  writings  do  not  admit  of 
abridgement ; no  man,  in  fewer  words,  can 
say  what  he  says ; and  he  is  not  often  guilty 
of  repetition.  We  shall  only  give  some  of 
his  capital  conclusions,  omitting  his  long 
reasonings  and  nice  distinctions,  of  which 
his  genius  was  wonderfully  productive. 

All  demonstration  must  bo  built  upon 
principles  already  known,  and  these  upon 
others  of  the  same  kind ; until  we  come  at 
last  to  first  principles,  which  neither  can 
be  demonstrated,  nor  need  to  be,  being 
evident  of  themselves. 

We  cannot  demonstrate  things  in  a circle, 
supporting  the  conclusion  by  the  premises, 
and  the  premises  by  the  conclusion.  Nor 
can  there  be  an  infinite  number  of  middle 
terms  between  the  first  principle  and  the 
conclusion. 


* In  Demonttnitton,  the  pmnitM  mutt  not  only 
bp  true  and  eertain,  but  mecestarii^ 
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In  all  demonstration,  the  first  principles, 
the  conclusion,  and  all  the  intermediate 
propositions,  must  be  necessary,  general, 
and  eternal  truths ; for,  of  things  fortuitous, 
contingent,  or  mutable,  or  of  individual 
things,  there  is  no  demonstration. 

Some  demonstrations  prove  only,  that 
the  thing  is  thus  affected ; others  prove, 
tthp  it  is  thus  affected.  The  former  may 
be  drawn  from  a remote  cause,  or  from  an 
effect ; but  the  latter  roust  be  drawn  from 
an  immediate  cause,  and  are  the  most  per- 
fect. 

The  first  figure  is  best  adapted  to  demon- 
stration, because  it  affords  conclusions  uni- 
versally affirmative  ; and  this  figure  is  com- 
monly used  by  the  mathematicians. 

The  demonstration  of  an  affinnative  pro- 
position is  preferable  to  that  of  a negative ; 
tbe  demonstration  of  an  universal  to  that 
of  a particular;  and  direct  demonstration 
to  that  ad  absurdum. 

The  principles  are  more  certain  than  the 
conclusion. 

There  cannot  be  opinion  and  science  of 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

In  tbe  second  book,  we  are  taught,  that 
tbe  questions  that  may  be  put  wim  regard 
to  any  thing  are  four  : 1.  Whether  the  thinp 
be  thus  affected,  2.  Why  it  is  thus  affcoted, 
3.  Whether  i/  exists,  4.  What  it  u.* 

The  last  of  these  questions,  Aristotle,  in 
good  Greek,  calls  tho  What  is  it  of  a thing 
The  schoolmen,  in  very  barbarous  Latin, 
called  this  the  quiddity  of  a thing.  This 
quiddity,  he  proves  by  many  arguments, 
cannot  1^  demonstrated,  but  must  be  fixed 
by  a definition.  This  gives  occasion  to  treat 
of  deftnitiony  and  how  a right  definition 
should  be  formed.  As  an  example,  he  gives 
a definition  of  the  number  three,  ana  de- 
fines it  to  be  the  first  odd  number. 

In  this  book  he  treats  also  of  the  four 
kinds  of  causss^efficisniy  materia/,  formaly 
and  final. 

Another  thing  treated  of  in  this  book  is, 
the  manner  in  which  we  acquire  first  prin- 
ciples, which  are  the  foundation  of  aU  de- 
monstration. Theee  are  not  innate,  be- 
cause we  may  be,  for  a great  part  of  life, 
ignorant  of  them  : nor  can  they  be  deduced 
demonstratively  from  any  antecedent  know- 
ledge, otherwise  they  would  not  be  first 
principles.  Therefore  he  concludes,  that 
first  principles  are  got  by  induction,  from 
the  informations  of  sense.  The  senses  give 
us  informations  of  individual  things,  and 
from  these  by  induction  we  draw  general 
conclusions ; for  it  is  a maxim  with  Aris- 
totle, That  there  is  nnthu^  in  the  tender- 
standing  which  was  not  before  in  some  sense.f 

* The  natural  order  of  tbe  four  suceHone,  and  a« 
they  arecommonly  enounced,  ii  :^An  sit^  Quid 
^Quaie  aif— CVr  sit—  H. 

t Whether  Arietotte  admitted  the  virtual  or  po. 
tential  exietenee  of  any  a priori  or  aattvt  ]uilf. 
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The  knowledge  of  first  principlee,  aa  it  is 
not  act}mred  by  deinooatratioii«  ought  not 
to  be  called  science  ; and  UiM^bre  m calUi 
it  initUigenct  Lwfr.] 


Section  II. 
or  THB  T0HC8. 

The  professed  design  of  the  Topics  is,  to 
shew  a method  by  which  a man  may  be 
able  to  reason  with  probability  and  con- 
sistency upon  every  question  that  can 
occur. 

Every  question  is  either  about  the  genus 
of  the  subject,  or  its  spsii/ii-  difference^  or 
something  proper  to  it,  or  something  occt> 
dental. 

To  prove  that  this  division  is  oomidete, 
Aristotle  reasons  thus  . Whatever  is  attri- 
buted to  a subject,  it  must  either  be,  that 
the  subject  can  be  reciprocally  attributed  to 
it,  or  that  it  cannot.  If  the  subject  and 
attribute  can  be  reciprocated,  the  attribute 
either  declares  what  the  subject  is,  and 
then  it  is  a definition  { or  it  does  not  de- 
clare what  the  subject  is,  and  then  it  is  a 
property.  If  the  attribute  cannot  be  re- 
ciprocated, it  must  be  something  eontiuned 
in  thedefinitioD,  or  nob  If  it  be  contmned 
in  the  definition  of  the  subject,  it  must 
be  the  genus  of  the  subject,  or  its  spe- 
cific difierenoe  ; for  the  definition  consists 
of  these  two.  If  it  be  not  contained  in  the 
definition  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  an  ac- 
cident. 

[The  instruments  bv  which  we  may  sup- 
ply ourselves  with]  the  furniture  proper 
to  fit  a man  for  arguing  dialectically  may 
be  reduced  to  these  four  heads:  I.  [To 
make  choice  of]  probable  propositions  of  all 
sorts,  which  may  on  occasion  be  assumed 
in  an  argument.  2.  [To  take]  distinc- 
tions of  words  w hicb  are  nearly  of  the  same 
signification.  3.  [To  mark  the]  distinctions 
of  things  which  are  not  ao  for  asunder 
but  that  they  may  be  taken  for  one  and  the 
same.  4.  [To  consider]  similitudes. 

Tlie  second  and  the  five  following  books 
are  taken  up  in  enumerating  the  topics  or 
heads  of  argument  that  may  be  used  in 
questions  a^ut  the  genus,  the  definition, 
tlie  properties,  and  the  accidents  of  a thing ; 
and  occasionally  he  introduces  the  topics 
for  proving  things  to  be  the  same  or  differ- 
ent,' and  the  topics  for  proving  one  thing 
to  lie  better  or  worse  than  another. 

In  this  enumemtiun  of  topics,  Aristotle 
has  shewn  more  the  fertility  of  his  geiiius 


menia,  or  whether  he  beJd  that  all  principlca  aie 
aciuatljr  fencrahiationa  by  induction  from  expe 
rience,  ia  a t'tjcalatfturstio  among  hit  followera ; aiMt 
testa  mar  be  produced  on  both  •idet  of  neerlv  equal 
eaifht.  see  below,  pp.  764,  b,  771,  note  — H. 


[chap.  V. 

than  the  accuracy  of  method.  The  writers 
of  logic  seem  to  be  of  this  opinion ; for  I 
know  none  of  them  that  has  followed  him 
cloeely  upon  this  subject.  They  have  con- 
sider^ the  topics  of  argumentation  os  re- 
ducible to  certain  axioms.  For  Instance, 
when  the  question  is  about  the  genus  of  a 
thing,  it  must  be  determined  by  some  axiom 
about  genus  and  species ; when  it  is  about 
a definition,  it  must  be  determined  by  some 
axiom  relating  to  definition,  and  things  de* 
fined ; and  so  of  other  questions.  They 
have  therefore  reduced  the  doctrine  of  the 
topics  to  certain  axioms  or  canons,  and  dis- 
posed these  axioms  in  order  under  certain 
heads. 

This  method  seems  to  be  more  commod- 
ious and  elegant  than  that  of  Aristotle.  Y et 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Aristotle  has 
furnished  the  materi^  from  which  all  the 
logicians  have  borrowed  their  doctrine  of 
topics;  and  even  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and 
other  Rhetorical  writers,  have  been  much 
indebted  to  the  topics  of  Aristotle. 

He  was  the  first,  ss  far  as  1 know,  who 
made  an  attempt  of  this  kind ; and  in  this 
he  acted  up  to  the  magnanimity  of  bis  own 
genius,  aud  that  of  ancient  philosophy. 
Every  subject  of  human  thought  had  been 
redui^  to  ten  categories ; everything  that 
can  be  attributed  to  any  subject,  to  five 
predicables  ; be  attempt^  to  reduce  all  the 
forms  of  reasoning  to  fixed  rules  of  figure 
and  mode,  and  to  reduce  all  the  topics  of 
argumentation  under  certain  heads;  and 
by  that  means  to  collect,  as  it  were,  into 
one  store,  all  that  can  be  said  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  every  question,  and  to  pro- 
vide a grand  arsenal,  from  which  all  future 
combatants  might  be  furnished  with  arms, 
offensive  and  defensive,  in  every  cause,  so 
as  to  leave  no  room  to  future  generations 
to  invent  anything  new. 

The  last  book  of  the  Topics  is  a code 
of  the  laws  according  to  which  a syllogist- 
ical  disputation  ought  to  be  manag^,  Iwth 
on  the  part  of  the  assailant  and  defendant. 
From  which  it  is  evident,  that  this  philoso- 
pher trained  his  disciples  to  contend,  not 
for  truth  merely,  but  for  victory.* 


• The  Implication  here  !■  unfounded,  and  could 
eaiily  be  (hewn  tobeunjuit.— Imay  notice  that  there 
is  nothing  in  regard  to  which,  notions  rnider,  nar. 
rower,  or  more  etroneoua  prevail,  than  in  regard  to 
Di^utation.  Its  nature,  its  oh)ects,  and  its  end* ; 
nsy,  1 make  bold  to  say,  that  by  no  acAderaical  de. 
gcncracy  has  the  Intellectual  vigour  ot  youth  hwt 
more,  than  throu^  the  desuetude  into  which,  during 
these  latter  ages,  Disputation,  as  a regular  and  dally 
exercise  in  nur  univertitie-,  has  fallen.  Before  the 
invention  of  printing,  when  universities  coutd  vln. 
dicate  their  necewuty  as  orfjam  jnjhlicalion,  Kxer. 
CISC,  «>nd  Oinpulailon  in  particular,  was  still  >ecng. 
nised  as  their  grand  instniiueni  of  education  ; wljcrraa 
now,  when  bwikt  are  but  a drug,  our  pr  •tesaors  loo 
often  cont«>nt  (hem-elves  with  reciting  in  their  claaa. 
rooms,  whac  can,  with  equal  profit  and  far  more  con. 
vemence.  be  read  at  home  I cannot,  of  courak\ 
tiL-re  adduct  my  reasona,  historical  and  psycholugi. 
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SretUm  III. 

OFTHB  BOOK  CONCBKNINO  SOPHISMS. 

A syllogism  which  leads  to  a false  c<jn- 
elusion  must  be  riciouS)  either  iu  matter  or 
form;  for,  from  true  principles,  nothing 
but  truth  can  be  justly  deducecL  If  the 
matter  be  faulty^that  is,  if  either  of  the 
premises  be  ftilse,  that  prembw  roust  be  de« 
Died  by  the  defendant.  If  the  form  be  faulty, 
some  role  of  syllogism  is  transgressed ; and 
it  is  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  shew  what 
general  or  special  rule  it  is  that  is  trans- 
gressed ; so  that,  if  he  be  an  able  logician, 
he  will  be  impregnable  in  the  defence  of 
truth,  and  may  resist  all  the  attacks  of  the 
sophist.  But,  as  there  are  syllogisms  which 
may  seem  to  be  perfect  both  in  matter  and 
form,  when  they  are  not  really  so,  as  a 
piece  of  money  may  seem  to  be  good  coin 
when  it  is  adulterate,  such  fallocious  syllo- 
gisms are  considered  in  this  treatise,  in  or- 
der to  make  a defendant  more  expert  in  the 
use  of  his  defensive  weapons. 

And  here  the  author,  with  his  usual  mag- 
nanimity, attempts  to  bring  all  the  Fallacies 
that  can  enter  ii>to  a syllogism  under  Mir- 
teen  heads  ; of  which  lie  in  the  diction 
or  language^  and  seven  not  in  the  diction. 

The  Fallacies  in  <tiction  are,  1.  When  an 
ambiguous  word  is  taken  at  one  time  in 
one  sense,  and  at  another  time  in  another. 

2.  When  an  ambiguous  phrase  is  taken  in 
the  same  manner.  3.  and  4.  are  ambigui- 
ties in  syntax ; when  words  are  conjoined 
in  syntax  that  ought  to  be  disjoined,  or 
disjoined  when  they  ought  to  be  conjoined. 
6.  is  an  ambiguity  in  proeody,  accent,  or 
pronunciation.  6.  An  ambiguity  arising 
from  some  figure  of  speech. 

When  a sophism  of  any  of  these  kinds  is 
translated  into  another  language,  or  even 
rendered  into  unambiguous  expressions  in 
the  same  language,  the  bllacy  is  evident, 
and  the  syllogism  appears  to  have  four  terms. 

The  seven  fallacies  which  are  said  not  to 
be  in  the  diction,  but  in  the  thing  (the 
thought],  have  their  proper  names  in  Greek 
and  in  Latin,  by  which  they  aredistinguiahed. 
Without  minding  their  names,  we  shall 
give  a brief  account  of  their  nature. 

1.  The  first  is,  Taking  an  accidental  con- 
junction of  things  for  a natural  or  necessary 

cal,  •hewing  the  tuperior  ulililj  of  DUpuUtion  tt  m 
cxereUe,  and  the  niperior  uMlite  of  KxercUe  in  gen- 
eral ai  a mean  of  intellectual  developcment ; but  I 
am  tempted  to  quote,  In  favour  of  the  piinciple,  the 
CcatlmonjofagreatphUoaopher.  andsreaC  (cholar 
**  Tacitit  meditatlonibus  magla  proficere  noa,  quam 
altercatlot'lbua,  veruin  non  ect.  Rtcnim  itcutl  l^u 
dum  coUUlone  Ignla  $ tta  ex  diaceptationifmi  cliriiur 
verttaa.  Quin  egnmet  roecum  Mei«,  diu,  multum 
cnedltatut— aed  incanum  , nUa  pugneni,  infcitciter 
eadctmibl.  A MagUtropluaexcitamur  ; at  Adver. 
•ariua,  aua  vel  pertinacia.  vel  apientia,  mihi  duplex 
magiater  e*L”— >H 


connection  : as,  when  from  an  accident  wo 
infer  a property ; when  from  an  example 
we  infer  a rule ; when  from  a single  act 
we  infer  a habit. 

2.  Taking  that  absolutely  which  ought 
to  be  taken  comparatively,  or  with  a cer- 
tain limitation.  The  construction  of  lan- 
guage often  leads  into  this  fallacy ; for,  in 
all  langu.nges  it  is  common  to  use  absolute 
terms  to  signify  things  that  carry  in  them 
some  secret  comparison  ; or,  to  use  unlim- 
ited terms,  to  signify  what  from  its  nature 
must  be  limited. 

3.  Taking  that  for  the  cause  of  a thing 
which  is  only  an  occasion,  or  concomitant. 

4.  Begging  the  question.  This  is  dune 
when  the  thing  to  1^  proved,  or  something 
equivalent,  is  assumed  in  the  premises. 

6.  Mistaking  the  question.  When  the 
conclusion  of  the  syllogism  is  not  the  thing 
that  ought  to  be  proved,  but  something  else 
that  is  mistaken  lor  it. 

6.  When  that  which  is  not  a consequence 
is  mistaken  for  a consequence ; as  if,  be- 
cause all  Africans  are  black,  it  were  taken 
for  granted  that  all  blacks  are  Africans. 

7.  The  last  fallacy  lies  in  propositions 
that  are  complex  and  imply  two  affirma- 
tions, whereof  one  may  be  true,  and  the 
other  false  ; so  that,  whether  you  grant  the 
proposition  or  deny  it,  you  are  entangled ; 
as  when  it  is  affirmed  that  such  a man  has 
left  off  playing  the  fool.  If  it  be  granted,  it 
implies  that  he  did  play  the  fool  forme*  ly ; 
if  it  be  denied,  it  implies,  or  seems  to  imply, 
that  he  plays  the  fool  still. 

In  this  enumeration,  we  onght,  in  justice 
to  Aristotle,  to  expect  only  the  fallacies 
incident  to  categorical  syllogisms.  And  I 
do  not  find  that  the  Logicians  have  made 
any  additions  to  it  when  taken  in  this  view, 
although  they  have  given  some  other  falla- 
cies that  are  incident  to  syllogisms  of  the 
hypothetical  [ non-cat egorical]  kind,  partic- 
ularly the  fallacy  of  an  incomplete  enumera- 
tion in  disjunctive  syllogisms  and  dilemmas. 

The  different  species  of  sophisms  abov« 
mentioned  are  not  so  precisely  defined  by 
Aristotle,  or  by  subsequent  Logicians,  but 
that  they  allow  of  great  latitude  in  the  ap- 
plication ; and  it  is  often  dubious  under 
what  particular  species  a sophistical  syllo- 
gism ought  to  be  classed.  We  even  find 
the  same  example  brought  under  one  specn  ■ 
by  one  author,  and  under  another  species  hy 
another.  Nay,  what  is  more  strange,  ArU- 
totle  himself  employs  a long  chapter  in 
proving,  by  a particular  induction,  that  all 
the  seven  may  be  brought  under  that  which 
we  have  called  mietakxny  the  queefiou,  and 
which  is  commonly  called  ignoratio  clench  . 
And,  indeed,  the  proof  of  this  is  easy,  with- 
r>ut  that  laborious  detail  which  Aristotle 
uses  for  the  purpose  ; for  if  you  lop  off  from 
the  conclusion  of  a sophistical  syllogism  all 
V z 2 
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that  is  not  supported  by  the  premises,  the 
conclusion  in  that  case  will  always  be  found 
different  from  that  which  ougnt  to  have 
been  proved ; and  so  it  falls  under  the  ignor- 
atio  etenchi. 

It  was  pn>bab1y  Aristotle's  aim  to  reduce 
all  the  possible  variety  of  sophisms,  as  he 
had  attempted  to  do  of  just  syllogisms,  to 
certain  definite  species  ; but  he  seems  to  be 
sensible  that  he  hod  fallen  short  in  this  last 
attempt.  When  a genus  is  properly  di- 
vided into  its  species,  the  species  should  not 
only,  when  taken  together,  exhaust  the 
whole  genus,  but  every  species  should  have 
its  own  precinct  so  accurately  defined  that 
one  shall  not  encroach  upon  another.  And 
when  an  individual  can  be  said  to  belong  to 
two  or  three  different  species,  the  division 
is  imperfect ; yet  this  is  the  case  of  Aris- 
totle's division  of  the  sophisms,  by  his  own 
acknowledgment.  It  ought  not,  therefore,  j 
to  be  taken  for  a division  strictly  logical. 
It  may  rather  be  compared  to  tlie  several 
species  or  forms  of  action  invented  in  law 
for  the  redress  of  wron^  For  every  wrong 
there  is  a remedy  in  law  by  one  action  or 
another ; but  sometimes  a man  may  take 
his  choice  among  several  different  actions. 
So  every  sophistical  syllogism  may,  by  a 
little  art,  be  brought  under  one  or  other  of 
the  species  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  and 
very  often  you  may  take  your  choice  of  two 
or  three. 

Besides  the  enumeration  of  the  various 
kinds  of  sophisms,  there  are  many  other 
things  in  this  treatise  concerning  the  art  of 
managing  a syllogistical  dispute  with  an 
antagonist.  And  indeed,  if  the  passion  for 
this  Und  of  litigation,  which  reigned  for  so 
many  ages,  should  ever  again  lift  up  its  head, 
we  may  predict,  that  the  Organon  of 
Aristotle  will  then  become  a fashionable 
study ; for  it  contains  such  admirable  mate- 
rials and  documents  for  this  art,  that  it  may 
be  said  to  have  brought  it  to  a science. 

The  conclusion  of  this  treatise  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked ; it  manifestly  relates,  not 
to  the  present  treatise  only,  but  also  to  the 
whole  analytics  and  topics  of  the  author.  I 
shall  therefore  give  the  substance  of  it  .— 

“ Of  those  who  may  be  called  inventors, 
some  have  made  important  additions  to 
things  long  before  begun  and  carried  on 
through  a course  of  ages ; others  have  given 
a small  beginning  to  things  which,  in  suc- 
ceeding times,  will  be  brought  to  greater  per- 
fection- The  beginning  of  a thing,  though 
small,  is  the  chief  part  of  it,  and  requires  the 
greatest  degree  of  invention ; for  it  is  easy 
to  make  additions  to  inventions  once  begun. 

“ Now,  with  regard  to  the  dialectical 
art,* *  there  was  not  something  done,  and 


* Artototle,  in  thU  particular  pauage,  doe*  net  al. 
hade  to  the  doctrine  qf  the  $ylloffi*m  in  ghieral,  which 


something  remaining  to  be  done.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  done ; for  those 
who  professed  the  art  of  disputation  had 
only  a set  of  orations  compoi^,*  and  of 
arguments,  and  of  captious  questions, 
which  might  suit  many  occasions.  These, 
their  scholars  soon  learned,  and  fitted  to  the 
occasion.  This  was  not  to  teach  you  the  art, 
but  to  furnish  you  with  the  materiab  pro- 
duced by  the  art ; as  if  a man  professing  to 
teach  you  the  art  of  making  ^oes  should 
bring  you  a parcel  of  shoes  of  various  sizes 
and  sliapes,  from  which  you  may  provide 
those  who  want  This  may  have  its  use ; 
but  it  is  nut  to  teach  the  art  of  making 
shoes.  And  indeed,  with  regard  to  rhetori- 
cal declamation,  there  are  many  precepts 
handed  down  from  ancient  times  ; but,  with 
regard  to  the  construction  of  syllogisms, 
not  one.+ 

“ We  have,  therefore,  employed  much 
time  and  labour  upon  this  subject ; and  if 
our  system  appear  to  you  not:^  to  be  in  the 
num^r  of  those  things  which,  being  before 
carried  a certain  length,  were  left  to  be  per- 
fected, we  hope  for  your  favourable  accept- 
ance of  what  is  done,  and  your  indulgence 
in  wiiat  is  left  imperfect.  § 


CHAPTER  VI. 

RKPLBCTIONSON  THE  UTILITY  OF  LOGIC,  AND 
TUK  MEANS  OF  ITS  IMPRUVBMBKT. 

Section  /. 

OF  THE  UTILITY  OF  LOGIC. 

Men  rarely  leave  one  extreme  without 
running  into  the  contrary.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  excessive  admiration  of 
Aristotle,  which  continued  for  so  many 
ages,  should  end  in  an  undue  contempt ; 
and  that  the  high  esteem  of  logic,  as  the 
grand  engine  of  science,  ||  should  at  last 
, make  way  for  too  unfavourable  an  opinion, 
which  seems  now  prevalent,  of  its  being 
unworthy  of  a place  in  a liberal  education. 
Those  who  think  according  to  the  fashion, 
as  the  greatest  {wrt  of  men  do,  will  be  as 
prone  to  go  into  this  extreme  as  their  grand- 
fathers were  to  go  into  the  contrary. 

he  doc*  not  call  Dialectic,  but  to  dialectic  proper,  a* 
contained  in  hi*  book*  of  Topic*  and  Sk^hiam*.— -rl. 

* Thi*  appear*  to  be  rather  tncorr«ct. — H. 

t In  thi*  particular  pataage,  Logic  in  general  ia 
plainly  intended.— H. 

t Kelli  i*  here  led  into  error  by  a faUe  reading  In 
(he  conunon  edition*.— H. 

$ I had  meant  to  have  here  given  a full  tranala. 
tion  of  thi*  remarkable  *tatemcnt  of  Ariitotle  in  re. 
gard  to  what  Logic  owed  to  him  when  (ir*t  developed, 
with  a parallel  te*ttmony  of  Kant,  to  what  the 
acience  now  owe*  him  aft^  an  aaaiduou*  cultivation 
of  two  thoucand  year*,  but  the  preaa  1*  urgent.  1 
ahall  therefore  adjourn  there  to  Note  V.— H. 

I)  See  above,  p.TOI,a,  notef.- H. 
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Laying  aaide  prejudice,  whether  fashion- 
abie  or  uofaahionable,  let  us  consider  whetlier 
logic  is,  or  may  be  mlule,  subservient  to  any 
purpose.  Its  professed  end  is,  to 
teaidi  men  to  think,  to  judge,  and  to  reason, 
with  precision  and  accuracy.  No  man  will 
say  tl^t  this  is  a matter  of  no  importance  ; 
the  only  thing,  therefore,  that  admits  of 
doubt  is,  whether  it  cau  be  taught. 

To  resolve  this  doubt,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  our  ratioual  faculty  is  the  gift 
of  God,  given  to  men  in  very  different 
messure.  Some  have  a larger  portion,  some 
a less ; and  where  there  is  a remarkable 
defect  of  the  natural  power,  it  cannot  be 
supplied  by  any  culture.  But  this  natural 
power,  even  where  it  is  the  strongest,  may 
lie  dea^  for  want  of  the  means  of  improve- 
ment : a savage  may  have  been  boro  with 
as  good  faculties  as  a Bacon  or  a Newton : 
but  his  talent  was  buried,  being  never  put 
to  use ; while  theirs  was  cultivated  to  the 
best  advantage. 

It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  the 
' chief  mean  of  improving  our  rational  power, 
is  the  vigorous  exercise  of  it,  in  various 
ways  and  in  different  subjects,  by  which  the 
habit  is  acquired  of  exercising  it  properly. 
Without  such  exercise,  and  good  sense  over 
j and  above,  a man  who  has  studied  logic  all 
his  life  may,  after  all,  be  only  a petulant 
wrangler,  without  true  judgment  or  skill  of 
reasoning  in  any  science. 

I take  this  to  be  Locke's  meaning,  when, 
in  his  **  Thoughts  on  Education,"  he  says, 
**  If  you  would  have  your  son  to  reason 
well,  let  him  read  Cliillingworth.*'  The 
state  of  things  is  much  alter^  since  Locke 
wrote.  Logic  has  been  much  improved, 
chiefly  by  his  writings  ; and  yet  much  less 
stress  is  laid  upon  it,  and  less  time  con- 
sumed in  it.  His  counsel,  therefore,  was 
judicious  and  seasonable— to  wit,  That  the 
improvement  of  our  reasoning  power  is  to 
be  expected  much  more  from  an  intimate 
acquaiutance  with  the  authors  who  reason 
the  best,  than  from  studying  voluminous 
svstems  of  logic.  But  if  ho  had  meant  that 
tLe  study  of  logic  was  of  no  use,  nor  de- 
served any  attention,  he  surely  would  not 
have  taken  the  pains  to  have  made  so  con- 
siderable an  addition  to  it  by  bis  **  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding  " and  by  his 
**  Thoughts  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Under- 
standing.*' Nor  would  he  have  remitted 
his  pupil  to  Cbilliugworth,  the  acutest 
logician  as  well  as  the  best  reasoner  of  his 
an ; and  one  who,  in  innumerable  places 
of  his  excellent  book,  without  pedantry  even 
in  that  pedantic  age,  makes  the  happiest 
application  of  the  r^es  of  logic,  for  unravel- 
ling the  sophistical  roasoning  of  his  anta- 
gonist. 

Our  reasoning  power  makes  no  appear- 
ance in  infancy  ; but  as  we  grow  up;  it 


unfolds  itself  by  degrees,  like  the  bud  of  a 
tree.  When  a child  first  draws  an  infer- 
ence, or  perceives  the  force  of  an  inference 
drawn  by  another,  we  may  call  this  the 
birth  o/hu  reastm ; but  it  is  yet  like  a new- 
born babe,  weak  and  tender ; it  roust  be 
cherished,  carried  in  arms,  and  have  fooU 
of  easy  digestion,  till  it  gathers  strength. 

I believe  no  man  remembers  the  birth  of 
his  reason  : but  it  is  probable  that  his  de- 
cisions are  at  first  weak  and  wavering  \ 
and,  compared  with  that  steady  conviction 
which  be  acquires  in  ripe  years,  are  like 
the  dawn  of  the  morning  compared  with 
noon-day.  We  see  that  the  reason  of 
children  yields  to  authority,  as  a reed  to 
the  wind ; nay,  that  it  clings  to  it,  and 
leans  upon  it,  as  if  conscious  of  its  owu 
weakness. 

When  reason  acquires  such  strength  as 
to  stand  on  its  own  bottom,  without  the  aid 
of  authority,  or  even  in  op(>osition  to  au- 
thority, this  may  be  called  its  manli/  oq€. 
But,  in  most  men,  it  hardly  ever  arrives  at 
this  period.  Many,  by  their  situation  in 
life,  have  not  the  opportunity  of  cultivating 
their  rational  powers.  Muny,  from  the 
habit  they  have  acquired  of  submitting  their 
opinions  to  the  authority  of  others,  or  from 
some  other  principle  which  operates  more 
powerfully  than  the  love  of  truth,  suffer 
their  judgment  to  be  carried  along  to  the 
end  of  their  days,  either  by  the  authority 
of  a leader,  or  of  a party,  or  of  the  multi- 
tude, or  liy  their  own  passions.  Such  per- 
sons, however  learned,  however  acute,  may 
be  said  to  be  all  their  days  children  in  un> 
derstanding.  They  reason,  they  dispute, 
and  perhaps  write ; but  it  is  not  that  they 
may  find  the  truth,  but  that  they  may  de- 
fend opinions  which  have  descended  to 
them  by  inheritance,  or  into  which  they 
have  falien  by  accident,  or  been  led  by  af- 
fection. 

I agree  with  Mr  Locke,  that  there  is  no 
study  better  fitted  to  exercise  and  strengthen 
the  reasoning  powers,  than  that  of  the  ma- 
thematical sciences— for  two  reasons  t first, 
Because  there  is  no  other  branch  of  science 
which  gives  such  scope  to  long  and  accu- 
rate trains  of  reasoning  ;*  and,  secondly, 

•*  It  U not  **  (he  lensth  snd  accuracy  of  lU  traiut 
of  reafnnini:”  that  naakci  a aclencc  a profitable  aym. 
rtastic  of  the  mind— for  this  U only  the  result  of 
the  nature  and  necessity  of  iU  tnaitef'— but  (be 
amount  ofintellectusl  eflbrt  which  it  determines  In 
the  student.  Now  mat  hematics  are.asis  unWenally 
oonfes^,  Ih*  auirtt  of  aU  iciVmra  / their  perspicuity 
is  excessive^  and  thus  they  only  conduce  to  exercise 
thepatienceandattemion.  Mr  Stewart,  who  wasan 
eminent  mathematician  before  be  was  adbtloguished 
phtioeophcr.  In  the  admirable  chapter  of  his  **  Philo, 
tophy  of  the  Human  Mind,"  entitled  **  The  Mathe. 
matician,'*  IlmlU  the  benefit  to  be  derived  (Tom  the 
study  of  mathematics,  in  thecuUivation  of  the  men. 
tal  racuitiea,  to  the  power  of  continuous  altenUorv 
which  it  contributes  to  exercise  ; and  this  to  the  ex- 
press exclusion  of  the  mechanical  process  of  ihc  hI. 

I (ebraic  calculus.  "This  command  of  attentioii,'* 
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BecauM,  ia  math«matics,  there  is  no  room 
fur  authority,  nor  fur  prejudice  of  any  kind, 
which  may  give  a faUe  bias  to  the  judg> 
nient** 

When  a youtli  of  mo<lerate  parts  begins 
to  study  Euclid,  everything  at  first  is 
nea*  to  him.  His  apprehension  is  unsteady  ; 
lii»  judgmentis  feelde,  and  rests  partly  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  thing,  and  partly  upon 
the  authority  of  his  teacher.  But,  every 
time  he  goes  overthe  detiiiitions,  tbeaxionis, 
the  elementary  propositions,  more  light 
breaks *ln  upon  him  ; tlic  language  becomes 
familiar,  and  conveys  clear  and  steady  con* 
ceptions ; the  judgment  is  confirmed ; he 
begins  to  see  what  demonstration  is;  and 
it  is  im[K>ssible  to  see  it  without  being 
charmed  with  it.  He  perceives  it  to  be  a 
kind  of  evidence  that  has  no  need  of  au* 
thority  to  strengthen  it.  He  finds  himself 
emancipated  from  that  bondage,  and  exults 
so  much  in  this  new  state  of  independence, 
that  he  spurns  at  authority,  and  would 
have  demonstration  for  everything,  until  ex* 
p4-ricnce  Uaches  him  that  tilts  is  a kind  of 
evidence  which  cannot  be  had  inmost  things; 
and  that,  in  his  most  inijHirtant  concerns, 
be  must  rest  contented  with  probability. 

As  he  goes  on  in  mathematics,  the  road 
of  demonstration  liecomes  smooth  and  easy ; 
he  can  walk  in  it  firmly,  and  take  wider 
stops ; and  at  last  he  acquires  the  habit, 
not  only  of  understanding  a demonstration, 
but  of  discovering  and  demonstrating  ma* 
thematical  truths. 

Thus  a man,  without  rules  of  logic,  may 
acquire  a habit  of  reasoning  justly  in  ma- 
thematics and  I believe  be  may,  by  like 
means,  acquire  a habit  of  reasoning  justly 
in  mechanics,  in  jurisprudence,  in  politics, 
nr  in  any  other  science.  Good  sense,  good 
examples,  and  assiduous  exercise,  may  bring 


be  ttjri,  *'  It  maf  be  proper  to  odd,  U to  be  sequired, 
not  bypcseUceof  the  modern  method*,  but  by  the 
■tudyof  the  Greek  geouMtry  ; luorepertlcuiariy.  by 
accustoming  ouraelvet  to  pursue  long  trains  of  dr- 
0<>nstrstion,  without  svsilinit  ourselves  of  the  aid  of 
any  sensible  diagram*:  the  thoughta  being  directed 
Solely  (0  those  ideal  dvlineationi  which  the  powers  of 
C' inception  and  of  memory  enable  us  to  form.** 

Etcid  ilkcwiat.  In  what  he.  now  say*  In  favour  of 
Mathemailcs  as  an  intelkclual  exerche,  eontem. 
plat>a  exclusively  the  ostemkve  or  geometric  method. 
1 his  1*  manifest,  not  only  from  the  necesaary  mean, 
ing  of  hii  woid*.  but  al^  from  his  '*  f’jway  on 
Quantity, * in  which  he  tays:  **  Long  deductions  in 
■'I»"E>ra  are,  for  the  most  part,  made,  not  so  much 
by  a Crain  of  reasoning  in  the  mind,  as  by  a k>nd  of 
aitifleisl  ^mechanical  f]  operation  which  is  Iniilt  on 
a few  principles,'*  Ac.  On  the  pemickius  Inftuence 
of  the  modem  analysla.  In  an  educational  point  of 
view,  many  phiknophers  and  practical  instructors 
have  recorded  their  emiihsttc  testimonies.  On  this 
sui<|ect,  see  Afinburpk  RevUie,  No.  It«,  art.  7.—  H. 

• there  is,  in  fact,  no  room  for  difference  of  opifu 
Ion,  But  it  IS  difBcult  to  see  how  we  can  be  trained 
to  reason  Wpkt,  by  a science  m which  there  1*  no 
reason!  g«prong.-.H. 

t A man  is  made  “ to  reason  Justly  in  matbematlcs.'* 
toe  same  manner  In  which  ■ roan  is  mads  to  walk 
sfiaigbt  m a ditch  — H. 
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m man  to  raaoon  justly  oml  acutely  in  his 
own  prufeasion,  without  rules. 

But  if  any  man  think,  that,  from  this 
concession,  be  may  infer  the  inutility  of  Ic^ 
gic,  he  betrays  a great  want  of  that  art  by 
this  inference  ; for  it  is  no  better  reasoning 
than  this,  That  because  a man  may  gu 
frum  Edinburgh  to  London  by  the  way  of 
Paris,  therefore  any  other  road  is  useless. 

There  is  perhaps  no  practical  art  which 
may  not  be  acquired,  in  a very  oousiderable 
degree,  by  example  and  practice,  without  re- 
ducing it  to  rules.  But  practice,  joined 
with  rules,  may  carry  a mau  on  in  his  art 
farther,  and  more  quickly,  than  practice 
without  rules-  Every  ingenious  artist 
knows  the  utility  of  having  bis  art  reduced 
to  rules,  and  by  that  means  made  a science. 
He  is  tbereliy  enlightened  in  his  practice, 
and  works  with  more  assurance.  By  rules, 
he  sometimes  corrects  his  own  errors,  and 
often  detects  the  errors  of  others ; he  finds 
them  of  great  use  to  confirm  his  judgment* 
to  justify  what  is  right,  and  to  condemn 
what  is  wrong. 

Is  it  of  no  use  in  reasoning  to  be  w^ 
acquainted  with  the  various  powers  of  the 
human  understanding,  by  which  we  reason  ? 
Is  it  of  DO  use  to  resolve  the  various  kinds 
of  reasoning  into  their  umple  elements,  and 
to  discover,  ss  far  as  we  arc  able,  tlie  rules 
by  which  these  elements  are  combined  in 
judging  and  in  reasoning  ? Is  it  of  no  use 
to  mark  the  various  fallacies  in  reasoning, 
by  which  even  the  most  ingenious  men 
have  been  led  into  error  ? It  must  surely 
betray  great  want  of  understanding,  to  think 
these  things  useless  or  unimportant.  These 
are  the  things  which  Logicians  have  at- 
tempted, and  which  they  have  executed; 
not,  indeed,  so  completely  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  improvement,  but  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  give  very  considerable  aid  to  our 
reasoning  powers.  That  the  principles  laid 
down  with  regard  to  definition  and  division, 
with  regard  to  the  conversion  and  opposi- 
tion of  propositions,  and  the  general  mies 
of  reasoning,  are  not  without  use,  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  the  blunders  com- 
mitted by  those  who  HiytaiTp  acquaint- 
ance with  them.* 


• I am  aware.**  aavi  Baron  Degeraodo,  **  that  Is 
preeemlng  the  sylloffisin  as  the  prtroarv  and  eaaenUal 
form  of  reaannloR.  I run  counter  to  the  opinions  of 
modem  mrtapbjrilclsns.  I am  aware  that  the  very 
name  of  fSyU^trUm  Is  enough,  at  the  prramt  day.  to 
throw  a sort  of  ridicule  on  any  philosophica]  work  la 
which  il  ventures  to  appear.  Men  have  reaioncd 
foequentlv  so  ill  In  mood  and  figure,  that  syllogiam 
teems  to  nave  for  ever  lost  Its  credit  Neverthrie**, 
I aro  not  afraid  to  oppose  myself  to  these  preposses. 
tioD*  1 and  I make  bold  to  maintain  that,  on  thia 
occasion,  our  praUtxsMort  Aoiv  btiUr  Otam 

tee.  The  modems  have  considered  leasonlng  only 
as  clothed  in  the  external  and  sensltde  lorroi  fie 
speech  } the  ancients  hate  otMcrrcd  It  a*  It  exlsU 
In  the  mind.  The  abuse  that  has  twen  made  of 
sytlogism.  proves  nothing  against  its  neceadty 
tiecsuse  the  ooonecUoo  of  signs  la  not  enough  te 
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AltboQsh  the  art  of  eatOMrical  syllogism 
ia  better  fitted  for  scholaatfe  litigation  than 
for  real  iznproTement  in  knowledge,  it  is  a 
venerable  piece  of  antiquity,  and  a great 
ctfort  of  human  genius.  We  admire  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  wall  of  China, 
though  useless  burdens  u|>on  the  earth  ; 
we  con  bear  the  most  mumte  description  of 
them,  and  travel  hundreds  of  leagues  to 
see  them  : if  any  person  should,  with  sac- 
rilegious hands,  destroy  or  deface  them,  his 
memory  would  be  had  in  abhorrence.  The 
predicaments  and  predicahles,  the  rules  of 
syllogism,  and  the  topics,  have  a like  title 
to  our  veneration  as  antiquities ; they  are 
uncommon  efforts,  not  of  human  power, 
but  of  human  genius;  and  they  make  a 
remarkable  peri^  in  the  progress  of  human 
reason. 

The  prejudice  agiunst  logic  has  probably 
been  strengthened  by  its  ^ing  taught  too 
early  in  life.  Boys  are  often  taught  logic 
as  they  are  taught  their  creed,  when  it  is 
an  exercise  of  memory  only,  without  under- 
standing. One  may  as  well  expect  to  un- 
derstand grammar  before  he  can  speak,  as 
to  understand  logic  before  he  can  reason. 
It  must  even  be  acknowledged,  that  com- 
monly we  are  capable  of  reasoning  in  mathe- 
matics more  early  than  in  logic.  The 
objects  presented  to  the  mind  in  thUscienoe 
are  of  a very  abstract  nature,  and  can  be 
distinctly  conceived  only  when  we  are  capa- 
ble of  attentive  reflection  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  understanding,  and  after 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  reason.  There 
may  be  an  elementary  logic,  level  to  the 
capacity  of  those  who  have  Wen  but  Utile 
exercis^  in  reasoning ; but  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  this  science  require  a ripe 
understanding,  capable  of  reflecting  upon 
its  own  operations.  Therefore,  to  m^e 
Icigie  the  first  branch  of  science  that  is  to 

taught,  is  an  old  error  that  ought  to  be 
corrected.* 


guarantee  the  coDcateostion  of  Uea«,  and  tbut,  aa 
we  are  about  to  aee.  the  mind  Buy  err  In  a remaonSng 
the  beat  conformed  to  rule.  Tt.ough  it  may  be  uae. 
IcM  to  enounce,  in  tenna>  a propoaiiloo  In  itaelf 
evident  and  abaple,  thli  doea  not  prove  that  Mch  pro. 
poaltton  ought  not  to  be  prevented  to  the  mind  when 
reMoning,  in  order  toeatabllsb  the  connection  of  the 
notione  which  it  comparea.  Let  thove  who  would 
reduce  all  reavonlng  to  the  Enthymeme,  aak  them, 
•elvev  how  a fln>t  prnpoeitlon  cuuld  c«'nduct  them  to 
a iecond»  if  the  underatanding  did  not,  by  a aecrel 
operation,  apprehend  the  nexus  of  their  terms.  Let 
them  propose  (hdr  enih|mrroe  to  a child,  or  a man 
of  limited  understanding,  and  they  will  soon,  by 
being  compelled  to  restore,  in  their  discourse,  the 
omitted  propoaition,bemadetoseeihat  its  presence  in 
the  intellect  was  necessary  all  along,  and  that,  though 
not  expressed  by  them,  it  was  always  understood.” 

1 quote  this  acknowledgment  as  valuable  from  a 
philosopher  of  the  school  of  Condillac.  To  adduce 
lestimonles  from  the  followers  of  Leibnits  or  Kant, 
would  be  superfluous,  lu  Germany,  Logic  has  aL 
waft  been  estimated  at  its  proper  vaJue.^H. 

* On  the  absurdity  of  enter  iiig  on  the  study  of  the 
sriences  of  r^Uctim  before  concluding  the  study  of 
those  of  obsemitioN,  tee  above,  p.  43KI,  a.  note  t<  To 
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or  THB  IMPROVSIIINT  OF  LOGIC. 

In  compoRitiona  of  human  thought,  ex- 
pressed by  speech  or  by  writing,  whatever 
is  excellent  and  whatever  is  faulty  fall  with- 
in the  province,  either  of  grammar,  or  of 
rhetoric,  or  of  logic.  Propriety  of  expres- 
sion is  the  province  of  grammar;  prace, 
elegance,  and  force,  in  tliought  and  tn  ex- 
pression, are  the  province  of  rhetoric ; just- 
ness and  accuracy  of  thought  are  the  pro- 
' vince  of  logic. 

The  faults  in  composition,  therefore, 
which  fall  under  the  censure  of  Ic^c,  are 
obscure  and  indistinct  conceptions,  false 
judgment,  inconclusive  reasoning,  and  all 
improprieties  in  distinctions,  definitions, 
division,  or  method.  To  aid  our  rational 
powers  in  avoiding  these  faults,  and  in  at- 
taining the  opposite  excellencies^  is  the  end 
of  logic ; and  whatever  there  is  in  it  that 
has  no  tendency  to  promote  this  end,  ought 
to  be  thrown  out. 

The  rules  of  logic  being  of  a very  abstract 
nature,  ought  to  be  illustrated  by  a variety 
of  real  and  striking  examples  ^en  from 
the  writings  of  go^  authors.  It  is  both 
instructive  and  entertaining  to  observe  the 
virtues  of  accurate  composition  in  writers 
of  fame  : we  cannot  see  mem  without  being 
drawn  to  the  imitation  of  them,  in  a more 
powerful  manner  than  we  can  be  by  dry 
rules.  Nor  are  the  faults  of  such  writers 
less  instructive  or  lees  powerful  monitors. 
A wreck  left  upon  a sh^,  or  upon  a rock, 
is  not  more  useful  to  the  siulor  than  the 
faults  of  good  writers,  when  set  up  to  view, 
are  to  those  who  come  after  them.  It  was 
a happy  thought  in  a late  ingenious  writer 
of  English  grammar,  to  collect  under  the 
sevenu  rules  examples  of  bad  English  found 
in  the  most  approved  authors.  It  were  to 
be  wished  that  the  rules  of  logic  were  illus- 
trated in  the  same  manner.  By  this  means, 
a system  of  logic  would  become  a reposi- 
tory, wherein  whatever  is  most  scute  in 
judging  and  in  reasoning,  whatever  is  most 
accurate  in  dividing,  ^tinguishing,  and 
defining,  sboulfl  be  Uud  up  and  dispel  in 
order  for  our  imitation,  and  wherein  the 
false  steps  of  eminent  authors  should  be 
recorded  for  our  admonition. 

After  men  bad  laboured  in  the  search  of 
truth  near  two  thousand  years  by  the  help 
of  syllogisms,  Ixird  BtLOon  proposed  the 
method  of  induction,  as  a more  effectual 
engine  for  that  purpose.  His  **  Novum 
Organum*’  gave  a new  turn  to  the  thoughts 


Mr  Stewart'*  lotuDooy  there  quoted,  tnliiit  be  added 
that  of  almoet  every  competent  auuiority  In  educa. 
bon.  See  Note  W.-H 
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and  labours  of  tlie  more  re« 

markable  and  more  useful  than  that  which 
the  **  Organon'*  of  Aristotle  had  given  be* 
fore,  and  may  be  considered  as  a second 
grand  era  in  the  progress  of  human  reason.  * 

The  art  of  syllogism  produced  number* 
less  disputes,  and  numberless  sects  who 
fought  against  eadi  other  with  much  ani* 
mosity,  without  gaining  or  losing  ground, 
but  did  nothing  considerable  for  the  benefit 
of  human  life.  The  art  of  induetion,  first 
delineated  by  Lord  Bacon,  produced  num- 
berless laboratories  and  observatories,  in 
which  nature  has  been  put  to  the  question 
by  thousands  of  experiments,  and  forced  to 
confess  many  of  her  secrets  that  before  were 
hid  from  mortals  t and,  by  these,  arts  have 
been  improved,  and  human  knowledge  won- 
derfully increased. 

In  reasoning  by  syllogism  from  general 
principles,  we  descend  to  a conclusion  vir- 
tually contained  in  them.  The  process  of 
induction  Is  more  arduous,  being  an  ascent 
from  particular  premises  to  a general  con- 
clusion  f The  evidence  of  such  general 
eouclusions  is  probable  only,  not  demon- 
strative ; but  when  the  induction  is  suffi- 
ciently copious,  and  carried  on  according 
to  the  rules  of  art,  it  forces  conviction  no 
less  than  demonstration  itself  does. 

Tlie  greatest  part  of  human  knowledge 
rests  upon  evidence  of  this  kind.  Indeed 
we  can  have  no  other  for  general  truths 
which  are  contingent  in  their  nature,  and 
depend  upon  the  will  and  ordination  of  the 
Maker  of  the  world.  He  governs  the  world 
he  has  made  by  genera)  laws  i The  efiects 
of  these  laws  in  particular  phsenomena  are 
open  to  our  observation  ; and,  by  observing 
a train  of  uniform  effects  with  due  caution, 
we  may  at  last  decipher  the  law  of  nature 
by  which  they  are  regulated. 

Lord  Bacon  has  displayed  no  less  force 
of  genius  in  reducing  to  rules  this  method 
of  reasoning,  than  Aristotle  did  in  the  me- 
thod of  syllogism.  (?]  His  Novum  Or- 
ganum'*  ought  therefore  to  be  licid  as  a 
most  important  addition  to  the  ancient  logic.^ 
Those  who  understand  it,  and  cuter  into 
its  spirit,  will  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat  in  philosophical  dis- 
quisitions into  the  works  of  God.  They 
will  learn  to  hold  in  due  contempt  all  hy- 


^ * I'he  Organon  of  Ariatotle  and  th«  Organuin 

' of  Raron  »taiKl  in  relatiDn,  but  thr  relation  ^ con. 
' Iraricty:  the  one  conaidcra  the  lawt  under  which 
Me  tiilnka  ; the  other  the  iawa  under  which 

Me  U to  be  known.  To  compare  them  togMher 
la  therefore,  in  reality,  to  compare  together  quanU. 
tiea  of  different  «i*eciea.  Each  pmputea  a difll-rmt 
erMi  both,  in  diflVrent  wave,  are  uaeful ; and  both 
ht  to  be  awiduoutlj  atudied.—  H. 

Induction  la  alwajrt  a syllngiam.  But  we  miiat 
dKingut«h  twoimhictiona— ayt^r-ma/  ar>da  mati'rial. 
The  confusion  of  theae  haa  led  to  great  coiifuaion. 
But  of  this  not  here^H. 

J It  ia  not  of  a logical  arsument  at  all,  if  we  limit 
tbe  domain  of  logic  to  the/yrm 
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potheses  and  theories,  the  creatures  of  hu- 
man imagination,  and  to  respect  nothing  but 
facts  sufficiently  vouched,  or  conclusions 
drawn  from  them  by  a fair  and  chaste  In- 
terpretation of  nature. 

Most  arts  have  been  reduced  to  rules, 
after  they  had  been  brought  to  a consider- 
able degree  of  perfection  by  the  natural  sa- 
gacity of  artists ; and  the  rules  have  been 
drawn  from  the  best  examples  of  the  art 
that  had  been  before  exhibited ; but  the 
art  of  philosophical  induction  was  delineated 
by  Lord  Bacon  in  a very  ample  mniiiier, 
before  the  world  had  seen  any  tolerable 
example  of  it.*  This,  although  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  merit  of  the  author,  must 
have  produced  some  obscurity  in  the  work^ 
and  a defect  of  proper  examples  for  illus- 
tration. This  defect  may  now  be  easily 
supplied  from  those  authors  who,  in  their 
philosophical  disquisitions,  have  the  roost 
strictly  pursued  the  path  pointed  out  in  the 
**  Novum  Organum.'*  Among  these,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  appears  to  hold  the  first 
rank ; having,  iii  the  third  book  of  his 
**  Priocipia,'*  and  in  his  Optics,"  had  the 
rules  of  the  **  Novum  Organum’*  constantly 
in  his  eye. 

I think  Lord  Bacon  was  also  the  first 
who  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  a system  the 
prejudices  or  biasses  of  the  mind,  wliich 
are  the  causes  of  false  judgment,  and  which 
he  calls  thridoi*  of  the  human  understands 
iw}.  Some  late  w'riters  of  logic  have  very 
properly  introduced  this  into  their  system  ; 
but  it  ik'serves  to  bo  more  copiously  hand- 
led, and  to  be  illustrated  by  real  examples. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  to  accurate 
reasoning  to  distinguish  first  principles 
wliich  are  to  be  taken  for  granted,  from 
propositions  which  require  proof.  All  the 
real  knowledge  of  mankind  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts : The  first  consisting  of  self- 
evident  propositions  ; the  second,  of  those 
which  are  deduced  by  just  reasoning  from 
self-evident  propositions.  The  line  that 
divides  these  two  parts  ought  to  be  marked 
as  distinctly  as  possible ; and  the  principles 
that  are  8elf*evident  reduced,  as  far  as  can 
be  done,  to  general  axioms.  This  has  been 
done  in  mathematics  from  the  beginning, 
and  has  tended  greatly  to  the  emolument 
of  that  science.  It  lias  lately  been  done  in 
natural  philosophy  t and  by  this  means 
that  science  has  advanced  more  in  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  than  it  had  done  l»e- 
foro  in  two  thousand  Every  science  is  in 
an  unformed  state  until  its  first  principles 
are  ascertained ; after  which,  it  advances 
regularly,  and  secures  the  ground  it  has 
gained. 


* One  of  the  meet  perfect  rxstnplct  of  a aenulnr 
induction  la  that  aflbrded  by  Baeoo*a  contemporary, 
Oahleoi  but  Oaltleo'i  practice  wat  anterior  to  Ba 
con’a  precept.— H. 
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Altliougli  firet  principles  do  not  admit  of 
direct  proof,  yet  there  niuetbo  certain  marks 
hiid  characters  by  which  those  that  are 
truly  such  may  be  distinguished  from  ouun> 
terfeita.  These  marks  ought  to  be  described 
and  applied  tu  distiuguish  the  genuine  from 
the  spurious. 

In  the  ancient  philosophy,  there  is  a 
redundance,  rather  than  a d^ect,  of  ftrst 
principles.  Many  things  were  aasuiued 
under  that  character  without  a just  title 
That  nature  abhors  a vacuum  ; that  bodies 
do  not  gravitate  in  their  proper  place ; that 
the  heavenly  bodies  undergo  no  change ; 
that  they  qiove  in  perfect  circles,  and  with 
an  equable  motion  : such  principles  as  these 
were  assumed  in  the  Peripatetic  philosophy 
without  proof,  as  if  they  were  self-evident. 

Des  Cartes,  sensible  of  this  weakness  in 
the  ancient  philosophy,  and  desirous  to 
guard  against  it  in  his  own  system,  resolved 
to  admit  nothing  until  his  assent  was  forced 
by  irresistible  evidence.  The  first  thing 
which  be  found  to  be  certain  and  evident 
was,  that  he  thought,  and  reasoned,  and 
doubted.  He  found  himself  under  a ne- 
oessity  of  believing  the  existence  of  those 
ment^  operations  of  which  he  was  con- 
scious ; and  having  thos  found  sure  footing 
in  this  one  principle  of  consciousness,  he 
rested  satisfied  with  it,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
build  the  wliole  fabric  of  his  knowledge 
upon  it ; like  Archimedes,  who  wanted  but 
one  fixed  point  to  move  the  whole  earth. 
But  the  foundation  was  too  narrow ; and 
in  his  progress  he  unawares  assumes  many 
things  less  evident  than  those  which  ho 
attempts  to  prove.  Although  he  was  not 
able  to  suspect  the  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness,  yet  he  thought  the  testimony  of  sense, 
of  memory,  and  of  every  other  faculty, 
might  be  suspected,  and  ought  not  to  be 
received  until  proof  was  brought  that  they 
are  not  fallacious.  Therefore  he  applies 
these  ficullies,  whose  character  is  yet  in 
question,  to  prove,  That  there  is  an  infinitely 
perfect  Being,  who  made  him,  and  who 
made  his  senses,  his  memory,  his  reason, 
and  all  his  faculties  ; that  this  Being  is  no 
deceiver,  and  therefore  could  not  give  him 
faculties  that  are  fallacious ; and  that  on 
this  account  they  deserve  credit. 

It  is  strange  that  this  philosopher,  who 
found  himself  under  a necessity  of  yielding 
to  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  did  not 
find  the  same  necessity  of  yielding  to  the 
testimony  of  bis  senses,  his  memoi^,  and 
his  understanding ; and  that,  while  he  was 
certain  that  he  doubted  and  reasoned,  he 
was  unesrUun  whether  two  and  three  made 


five,  and  whether  he  was  dreaming  or  awake. 
It  is  more  strange  that  so  acute  a reasooer 
should  not  perceive  that  his  whole  train  of 
reasoning,  tu  prove  that  his  fiiculties  were 
not  fallacious,  was  mere  sophistry ; for,  if 
his  faculties  were  fallacious,  they  might 
deceive  him  in  this  train  of  reasoning  ; and 
BO  the  conclusion,  That  they  were  not  fal- 
lacious, wasonly  the  testimony  ofhis faculties 
in  their  own  favour,  and  might  be  a fallacy. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  reason  for  dis- 
trusting our  other  faculties,  that  will  not 
reach  consciousness  itself.*  And  he  who 
distrusts  the  faculties  of  judmng  and  reason- 
ing which  God  hath  given  him,  must  even 
rest  in  his  scepticism  till  he  come  to  a sound 
mind,  or  until  God  give  him  new  faculties 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  old.  Ifitbenot 
a first  principle,  that  our  faculties  are  not  fal- 
lacious, we  must  be  absolute  sceptics ; for 
tills  principle  is  incapable  of  a proof ; and  if 
it  is  not  certain,  nothing  else  can  be  certain. 

Since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  it  lias  been 
fashionable  with  those  who  dealt  in  abstract 
philosuphv,  to  employ  their  invention  in 
finding  philosophical  arguments,  either  to 
prove  those  truths  which  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived as  first  principles,  or  to  overturn 
them : and  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  whether 
the  authority  of  first  principles  is  more  hurt 
by  the  first  of  these  attempts,  or  by  the 
lut ; for  such  principles  can  stand  secure 
only  upon  their  own  bottom  ; and  to  place 
them  upon  any  other  foundation  than  that 
of  their  intrinsic  evidence,  is  in  eflect  to 
overtuni  tliein. 

I have  lately  ^ met  with  a very  sensible 
and  judicious  treatise,  wrote  by  Father 
Buffier  about  fifty  years  ago,  concerning 
first  principles  and  the  source  of  human 
judgments,  which,  with  great  propriety,  be 
prefixed  to  his  treatise  of  logic.  And  in- 
deed 1 apprehend  it  is  a subject  of  such 
consequence,  that,  if  inquisitive  men  can  be 
brought  to  the  same  unanimity  in  the  first 
principles  of  the  other  sciences  as  in  those 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  (and 
why  should  we  despair  of  a general  agree- 
ment in  things  that  are  self-evident  ?)  this 
might  be  considered  as  a third  grand  era  in 
the  progress  of  human  reason 


* Two  tbinn  inuit  be  distlngubhed  In  Coneeknie. 
ncM— the  rcelltr  of  the  phwnotneiKNi,  and  the  truth 
of  what  the  phirooroeDoo  vouchee.  Uf  the  tormcr, 
acepticiam  U impouible,  becaute  the  doubt  ioaplkc  a 
contradictb>iL  Ortbelsucr.McpUelim  ia  alwap  poa. 
ftible,  becauae  tt  doca  no*  ImoMdiateij  aubveit  ilaelf. 
See  below,  p.  744 — H. 

f iriM  would  teeai  to  prove  that  Reid  waa  not 
aware  of  RulHvr'a  treatlae  on  Pint  I'nitha,  wheu  be 
wrote  bla“  Inmiryj”  a»  indeed,  fma  intevnal  evi. 
dence,  la  preOaMe.— H. 
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Not&>— TA^/oZ/oartny  patatiraph  tho^tld  haw  formed  the  ecnelunrm  of  Chapter  //», 
Stciion  4^0n  Dcflnltioot.  li  had  been  omitted  In  the  editione  qf  thU  treatiee  pubHthed 
apart  from  Lord  Kameu'e  Sketchee,**  One  of  the*e  toot  the  copy  ytoen  to  the  printer ; 
the  proof  ^ea*y  hoyotoer^  alwaye  collated  xeith  the  tieo  authentic  editione^  and  the  varioue 
ti/iau/Ao/tjr<'(/  changes  which  had  been  subsequently  inio  the  teat  carefully  ee- 

punged.  It  was  found  impossil4e^  howevety  to  restore  this  passage  to  its  connection,  %sUh» 
out  deranging  several  aheets  which  had  been  stt  up  together,^\{. 

If  Aristotle  had  understood  those  principles,  msny  of  bis  definitions,  which  furnish 
matter  of  triumph  to  his  enemies,  had  never  seen  the  light ; lei  us  impute  them  to  the 
times  rather  than  to  the  man.  The  sublime  Plato,  it  is  said,  thought  it  necessary  to 
have  the  definition  of  a man,  and  ooold  find  none  better  than  jtmimal  implume  bipes ; 
U|>oo  which  Diogenes  sent  to  his  school  a cock  with  his  feathers  plucked  off,  desiring  to 
know  whether  it  was  a man  or  trA 
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OCCASIONED  BY  READING  A TREATISE 


IN  WHICH 

SIMPLE  AND  COMPOUND  RATIOS 


ARB  APPLIBO  TO 

VIRTUE  AND  MERIT. 


SiscB  it  is  thought  thst  mathematicRl  that  it  may  be  iscreased  by  adffitum  of  like 
demonstration  oarries  a peculiar  eridenoe  PartS)  and  diminished  by  rubtraciionj  may 
along  with  it,  which  leaves  no  room  for  be  mu/fip/Ud  and  divUudy  and,  in  short, 
further  dispute,  it  may  be  of  some  use,  or  may  bear  any  proportion  to  another  quan« 
entertainment  at  least,  to  inquire  to  what  tity  of  the  same  kind,  that  one  line  or  num- 
subjects  this  kind  of  proof  may  be  applied,  ber  can  bear  to  another.  That  this  is  ea- 
Matbematics  contain  properly  the  doc-  seotial  to  all  mathematical  quantity,  is  evi* 
trine  q/  measure;  and  the  object  of  this  dent  from  the  first  elements  of  algebra, 
science  is  commonly  said  to  be  Quantity;  which  treats  of  quantity  in  general,  or  of 
therefore,  quantity  ought  to  be  defined,  tcAo/  thoee  relations  and  properties  which  are 
may  be  measured.  Those  who  have  de-  common  to  all  kinds  of  quantitv.  Every 
fined  quantity  to  be  whatever  u capable  of  algebnucal  quantity  is  suppoeed  capable, 
more  or  4 m,  have  given  too  wide  a notion  not  only  of  being  increased  and  lUminished, 
of  it,  which,  it  is  apprehended,  has  led  some  but  of  being  exactly  doubled,  tripled,  halved, 
persons  to  apply  mathematical  reasoning  to  or  of  bearing  any  assignable  proportion  to 
subjects  that  do  not  admit  of  It  Pain  and  another  quantity  of  the  sune  kind.  This, 
pleasure  admit  of  various  degrees,  but  who  then,  is  the  characteristic  of  quantity  ; 
can  pretend  to  measure  them  ? whatever  has  this  property  may  be  adopted 

Whatever  has  quantity,  or  is  measurable,  into  mathematics ; and  its  quantity  and  re- 
must  be  made  up  of  parts,  which  bear  pro-  lations  msy  be  measured  with  mathematical 
portion  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole ; so  accuracy  and  certainty. 

* Thto  Ewsv  wu  orlgtnillr  pubiiibcd  in  the  TrsnMcUent  of  the  RojaI  Sodety  of  London,  rol.  xIt., 
AniM,  I746L  On  the  oocAilon  or  the  paoer,  tec  above,  p>  S ; and  Stewan’v  eiamcnti,  IL  &39i 

Thli  if  Rdd’a  earliest  puMIration : and  it  is  curioui  that  Kant  aboukl,  in  the  preceding  year,  have  also 
ushered  into  the  world  bis  first  regular  work,  and  on  a tloUar  subket } that  work,  too,  containing  a refUta. 
tioo  of  the  Ldbaitiian  esUmate  of  vdocity.  I refer  to  hts  **  Tboughts  on  the  True  Measure  of  Living 
Forces.** 

This  if  not  the  only  parallel  between  the  two  phUoaophm,  who,  with  tuodry  striking  eontrafU , preaented  ftUl 
more  remarkable  fimiiaiitiea  'fhe  doettinef  of  both,  however  different  In  external  character  and  in  particu. 
iar  opiiiionf,  were  of  a kindred  fpirit : they  bad  a common  origin,  a*  recoil#  agdnft  the  sceptidfm  of  Hume  t 
the  fame  dominant  result,  in  the  aftablUbroent  of  certain  ultimate  law#  o<  fpeculatlon  and  practice;  aitd  (he 
fame  tendency,  in  restraining  the  intellectual  pride,  and  elevating  the  moral  dignity  of  man.  EKh,  in  a 
diflbrent  sphere,  was  at  the  be<d  of  a great  fcientifie  dctenninaiion ; both  were  distinguished  rather  for 
philosophical  originality  and  independence,  than  for  the  extent  of  iheir  phllosophkaJ  learning ; and.  Anally, 
(may  I add  f)  both  were  Sootchmcn^Rcid  by  birth,  Rant  (Caul)  by  proximate  descent— H. 
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There  tire  some  quantities  which  msv  be 
called  proper^  and  others  improper.  This 
distincibn  b taken  notice  of  by  Aristotle ; 
but  it  deserves  some  explanation.  That 
property  is  quantity  which  is  meatured  by 
itt  (*ton  kind;  or  which,  of  its  own  nature, 
is  capable  of  beiug  doubled  or  tripled,  with- 
out taking  in  any  quantity  of  a different 
kind  as  a measure  of  it 

improper  quantity  is  that  which  cannot 
be  meatured  by  Ut  own  ktndi  but  to  which 
we  assign  a measure  by  the  means  of  some 
pro|>er  quantity  that  is  related  to  it  Thus 
velocity  of  motion,  when  we  consider  it  by 
itself,  cannot  be  measured.  We  may  per- 
ceive one  body  to  move  faster,  another 
slower ; but  we  can  have  no  distinct  idea  of 
a proportion  or  ratio  between  their  veloci- 
ties, without  taking  in  some  quantity  of  an- 
other kind  to  measure  them  by.  Having, 
therefore,  observed,  that  by  a greater  velo- 
city a greater  space  is  passed  over  in  the 
same  time,  by  a less  velocity  a less  space, 
a>id  by  an  equal  velocity  an  equal  space ; 
we  hence  learn  to  measure  velocity  by  the 
space  passed  over  in  a given  time,  and  to 
reckon  it  to  be  in  exact  pro{>ortion  to  that 
space  : and  having  once  assigned  this  mea- 
sure to  it,  we  can  then,  and  not  till  then, 
conceive  one  velocity  to  be  exactly  double, 
or  half,  or  in  any  other  proportion  to 
another;  we  may  then  introduce  it  into 
mathematical  reasoning  without  danger  of 
confusion  or  error,  and  may  also  use  it  as  a 
measure  of  other  improper  quantities. 

All  the  kinds  of  proper  quantity  we 
know,  may  perhaps  be  reduced  to  these 
four,  extension^  durationf  number f and  pro- 
portion.  Though  prufioriion  be  ineusurable 
in  its  own  nature,  and,  therefore,  has  pro- 
per quantity,  yet  as  things  cannot  have 
proportion  which  have  not  quantity  of  some 
other  kind,  it  follows,  that  whatever  has 
quantitv  must  have  it  in  one  or  other  of 
these  three  kinds,  rxtcnei'iUy  durationy  or 
number.  These  arc  tlie  measures  of  them- 
selves, and  of  all  things  else  tliat  are  mea- 
surable. 

Number  is  applicable  to  some  things,  to 
which  it  is  not  commonly  applied  by  the 
vulgar.  Thus,  by  attentive  consideration, 
lots  and  chances  of  various  kinds  appear  to 
be  made  up  of  a determinate  number  of 
chances  that  are  allowed  to  be  equal ; and 
by  numbering  these,  the  values  and  propor- 
tions of  those  which  are  compounded  of 
them  may  be  demonstrated. 

Felocityy  the  guautity  of  dentitpy 

eUuticiiyy  the  vit  in^/a  and  imprettOy  the 
various  kinds  of  centripetal  forcety  and  dif- 
ferent orders  of  fiuxirmty  are  all  improper 
quantities ; which,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
be  admitted  into  mathematics,  without  hav- 
ing a measure  of  them  assigned.  The 
measure  of  an  improper  quantity  ought 


always  to  be  included  in  the  definition  of 
it ; for  it  is  the  giving  it  a measure  tluU 
makes  it  a proper  subject  of  mathematicHl 
reasoning.  If  all  mathematiciana  had  con- 
sidered this  as  carefully  as  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton appears  to  have  done,  some  labour  had 
been  saved  both  to  themselves  and  to 
their  readers.  That  great  man,  whose  clear 
and  comprehensive  understanding  appears 
even  in  his  dehnitions,  having  frequent  oc- 
casion to  treat  of  such  improper  quantities, 
never  fails  to  define  them  so  as  to  give 
a measure  of  them,  either  in  proper  quan- 
tities, or  in  such  as  had  a known  measure. 
This  may  be  seen  in  the  definitions  prefixed 
to  his  **  Principia  Philosopbiffi  Naturalis 
Mathematica." 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  many  kinds  of 
improper  quantity  may,  in  time,  be  intro- 
duced into  mathematics,  or  to  what  new 
subjects  measures  may  be  applied ; but 
this,  I think,  we  may  conclude,  that  there 
is  DO  foundation  in  nature  for,  nor  can  any 
valuable  end  be  served,  by  applying  measure 
to  anything  but  what  has  these  tieo  )/roper- 
tiet  t—Finty  It  mutt  admit  of  degrert  of 
greater  andlete  ; Secondly,  It  must  be  asso- 
ciated with  or  rebited  to  somethiug  that  has 
proper  quantilpy  so  as  that  whin  one  i«  t/i- 
creased,  the  other  is  imrtated ; when  one  is 
diminished,  the  other  is  diminithed  also  f 
and  every  degree  of  the  one  must  have  a de- 
terminate magnitude  or  quantity  of  the  other 
corresponding  to  it. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  we  have  occa- 
sion to  apply  difiV  reut  measures  to  the  same 
thing.  Centripetal  force,  as  defined  by 
Newton,  may  be  measured  in  various  ways  ; 
he  himself  gives  different  measures  of  it, 
and  distinguishes  them  by  different  names, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  above-mentioned 
definitions.  « 

In  reality.  Dr  M.*  conceives,  that  the 
applying  of  measures  to  things  that  pro|>erly 
have  not  quantity,  is  only  a fiction  or  arn- 
fice  of  the  mind,  for  enabling  us  to  conceive 
more  easily,  and  more  distinctly  to  express 
and  demonstrate,  the  properties  and  rela- 
tions of  those  things  that  have  real  quantity. 
The  propositions  contained  in  the  first  two 
books  of  Newton's  Principia'*  might  per- 
hn{)S  be  expressed  and  demonstrated  with- 
out those  various  measures  of  motion,  and 
of  centripetal  and  impressed  forces  which 
he  usee;  but  this  would  occasion  such  in- 
tricate and  perplexed  circumlocutions,  and 
such  a tedious  length  of  demonstrations,  as 
would  frighten  any  sober  person  from  at- 
tempting to  read  thorn. 

From  the  nature  of  quantity,  we  may  aeo 
what  it  is  that  gives  mathematics  such  ad- 
vantage over  other  sciences,  in  clearness 
and  certainty ; namely,  that  quantity  ad- 


• 11)c  author,  Rt-td  hiatwir.— H. 
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mits  of  a much  greater  vanety  of  relations 
than  any  other  subject  of  human  reasoning ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  erery  relation  or 
proportion  of  quantities  may,  by  the  help  of 
lines  and  numbers,  be  so  distinctly  dehned 
as  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  all  others, 
without  any  danger  of  mistake.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  are  able  to  trace  its  relations  through 
a long  process  of  reasoning,  and  with  a 
perspicuity  and  accuracy  which  we  in  vain 
exp^  in  subjects  not  capable  of  mensura- 
tion. 

Extended  quantities,  such  as  lines,  sur- 
faces, and  solids,  bemdes  what  they  have  in 
common  with  all  other  quantities,  have  this 
peculiar,  that  their  parts  have  a particular 

{ilace  and  disposition  among  themselves : a 
ioe  may  not  only  bear  any  assignable  pro- 
portion to  another,  in  length  or  magnitude, 
but  lines  of  the  same  length  may  vary  in 
the  disposition  of  their  parts ; one  may  be 
straight,  another  may  be  part  of  a curve 
of  any  kind  or  dimension,  of  which  there  is 
an  endless  variety.  The  like  may  be  said 
of  surfaces  and  solids.  So  that  extended 
quantities  admit  of  no  less  variety  with  re- 
gard to  their  form,  than  with  regard  to  their 
magnitude  ; and  as  their  various  forms  may 
be  exactly  defined  and  measured,  no  less 
than  their  magnitudes,  hence  it  is  that  geo- 
metry, which  treats  of  extended  quantity, 
leads  us  into  a much  greater  compass  and 
variety  of  reasoning  than  any  other  branch 
of  mathematics.  Long  deductions  in  alge- 
bra, for  the  most  p^,  arc  made,  not  so 
much  by  a train  of  reasoning  in  the  mind, 
as  by  an  artificial  kind  of  operation,  which 
is  built  on  a few  very  simple  principles ; 
but  iu  geometry  we  may  build  one  proposi- 
tion on  another,  a third  upon  that,  and  so 
oti,  without  ever  coming  to  a limit  which 
we  cannot  exceed.  The  properties  of  the 
more  simple  Bgures  can  hardly  be  exhausted, 
much  less  those  of  the  more  complex  ones. 

It  may  be  deduced  from  what  has  been 
said  above,  that  mathematical  evidence  is 
an  evidence  tui  peneru,  not  competent  to 
any  proposition  which  does  not  express  a 
relation  of  things  measurable  by  lines  or 
numbers.  All  proper  quantity  may  be 
measured  by  these,  and  improper  quantities 
must  be  measured  by  those  that  are  proper. 

There  are  many  things  capable  of  more 
and  less,  which,  perhaps,  are  not  capable  of 
mensuration.  Tastes,  smells,  the  sensa- 
tions of  heat  and  cold,  beauty,  pleasure,  all 
the  affections  and  appetites  of  the  mind, 
wisdom,  folly,  and  most  kinds  of  proba- 
bility, with  many  other  things  too  t^ious 
to  enumerate,  admit  of  degrees,  but  have 
not  yet  been  reduced  to  measure,  nor,  per- 
haps, ever  can  be.*  I say,  most  kinds  of 
probability,  because  one  kind  of  it — viz.,  the 

* Whnt  would  Retd  now  to  the  Hfrbartian 
Ptyehokfyf— H. 


probability  of  chances— is  properly  measur- 
able by  number,  as  observed  above. 

Though  attempts  have  been  made  to 
apply  mathematical  reasoning  to  some  of 
these  thin^  and  the  quantity  of  virtue 
and  merit  in  actions  has  been  measured  by 
simple  and  compound  ratios ; yet  Dr  M. 
does  not  think  that  any  real  knowledge  lias 
been  struck  out  this  way ; it  may,  perhaps, 
if  discreetly  used,  be  a help  to  discourse  on 
these  subjects,  by  pleasing  the  imagination, 
and  illustrating  what  is  already  known ; but 
till  our  affections  and  appetites  shall  them- 
selves be  reduced  to  quantity,  and  exact 
measures  of  their  various  degrees  be  as- 
signed, in  vmn  shall  we  essay  to  measure  vir- 
tue and  merit  by  them.  This  is  only  to  ring 
changes  on  woi^,  and  to  make  a show  of 
mathematical  reasoning,  without  advancing 
one  step  in  real  knowledge. 

Dr  M.  apprehends  that  the  account  given 
of  the  nature  of  proper  and  improper  quan- 
tity, may  also  throw  some  bght  on  the 
controversy  about  the  force  of  moving 
bodies,  which  long  exercised  the  pens  of 
many  mathematicians,  and,  perhaps,  is 
rather  dropped  than  ended,  to  the  no  small 
scandal  of  mathematics,  which  has  always 
boasted  of  a decree  of  evidence  inconsisteiit 
with  debates  that  can  bo  brought  to  no 
issue. 

Though  philosophers  on  both  sides  agree 
with  each  other  and  with  the  vulgar  in  this, 
that  the  force  of  a moving  body  is  the  same 
while  its  velocity  is  the  same,  is  increased 
when  its  velocity  is  increase,  and  dimi- 
nished when  that  is  diminished : bat  this 
vague  notion  of  force,  in  which  both  sides 
agree,  though  perhaps  sufficient  for  com- 
mon discourse,  yet  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
it  a subject  of  mathematical  reasoning : in 
order  to  that,  it  most  be  more  accurately 
defined,  and  so  defined  as  to  give  us  a 
measure  of  it,  that  we  may  understand  what 
is  meant  by  a double  or  a triple  force.  The 
ratio  of  one  force  to  another  cannot  be  per- 
ceived but  by  a measure ; and  that  measure 
must  be  settled,  not  by  mathematical  reason- 
ing, hot  by  a definition.  Let  any  one  con- 
sider force  without  relation  to  any  other 
quantity,  and  see  whether  he  can  conceive 
one  force  exactly  double  to  another ; I am 
sure  I cannot,  says  be,  nor  shall,  till  1 shall 
be  endowed  with  some  new  faculty ; for  I 
know  nothing  c>f  force  but  by  its  effects,  and 
therefore  con  measure  it  only  by  its  effects. 
Till  force  then  is  defined,  and  by  that  de- 
finition a measure  of  it  assigned,  we  fight  in 
the  dark  about  a vague  idea,  which  is  not 
sufficiently  determined  to  be  admitted  into 
any  mathematical  proposition.  And  when 
such  a definition  is  given,  the  controversy 
will  presently  be  ended. 

0/  the  Neiet<mien  Mrature  qf  Fora#.— 
Y ou  say,  the  force  of  a body  in  motion  is  as 
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its  velocity : either  you  lueeo  to  Uy  this 
down  AS  A definition,  as  Newton  himself  Has 
done ; or  you  meen  to  Affirm  it  as  a propo- 
sition capAble  of  proof.  If  yon  mean  to  lay 
it  down  AS  A definition,  it  U no  more  than 
if  you  should  say,  I call  that  a double  force 
which  gives  a double  velocity  to  the  same 
body,  a triple  force  which  gives  a triple 
velocity,  and  so  on  in  proportion*  This  be 
entirely  agrees  to  ; no  mathematicAl  defioU 
tioD  of  force  can  be  given  that  is  more  clear 
and  simple,  none  that  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  ooromon  use  of  the  word  in  language. 
For*  since  all  men  agree  that  the  force  of 
the  body  being  the  same,  the  velocity  must 
also  be  the  same  ; the  force  being  increased 
or  diminished,  the  velocity  must  he  so  also— 
what  can  be  more  natural  or  proper  than  to 
take  the  velocity  for  the  measure  of  the 
force  ? 

Several  other  things  might  be  advanced 
to  shew  that  this  definition  agrees  l>est  with 
the  common  popular  notion  of  the  word 
fores.  If  two  bodies  meet  directly  with  a 
shock,  which  mutually  destroys  their  motion, 
without  producing  any  other  sensible  effect, 
the  vulgar  would  pronounce,  without  hesi- 
tation,  that  they  met  with  equal  force ; and 
so  they  do,  aeoording  to  the  measure  of 
force  above  laid  down ; for  we  find  by  ex- 
perience, that  in  this  case  their  velocities 
are  reciprocally  as  their  quantities  of  matter. 
In  mechanics,  where  by  a machine  two 
powers  or  weights  are  kept  in  a<pti/ihrio^ 
the  vulgar  would  reckon  Itmt  these  powers 
act  with  equal  force,  and  so  by  this  defini- 
tion they  do.  The  power  of  gravity  being 
constant  and  unifonn,  any  one  would  expect 
that  it  ahould  give  equal  d^rees  of  force  to 
a body  in  equsi  times,  and  so  by  this  defini- 
tion it  does.  So  that  this  definition  is  not 
only  clear  and  simple,  but  it  agreea  best 
with  the  use  of  the  word  force  in  common 
language,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  desired 
in  a definition. 

But  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  laying  it 
down  as  a definition,  that  the  force  of  a b^y 
is  aa  its  velocity,  but  will  needs  prove  it  by 
demonstration  or  experiment,  1 must  beg 
of  you,  before  you  take  one  step  in  the  prool, 
to  let  me  know  what  you  mean  by  force, 
and  what  by  a double  or  a triple  force. 
This  you  must  do  by  a definition  which  con- 
tains a measure  of  force.  Some  primary 
measure  of  force  must  be  taken  for  granted, 
or  laid  down  by  way  of  definition ; other- 
wise we  can  never  reason  about  its  quantity. 
And  why  then  may  you  not  take  the  velocity 
for  the  primary  measure  as  well  as  any 
other?  You  will  find  none  that  is  more 
simple,  more  distinct,  or  more  agreeable  to 
the  common  use  of  the  word  force : and  he 
that  rejects  one  definition  that  has  these 
properties,  Has  equal  ri|(ht  to  reject  any 
otbtf.  I say  tlien,  tliat  it  is  impoesible,  by 


mathematical  reasoning  or  ex^riment,  to 
prove  that  the  force  of  a body  is  as  its  ve- 
locity, without  taking  for  granted  the  thing 
you  would  prove,  or  something  else  that  is 
no  more  evident  than  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

Of  the  LeitmitMian  Meanre  of  Forcr.— 
Let  us  next  hear  the  Leibnitsian,  who  says, 
that  the  force  of  a body  is  as  the  square  of 
its  velocity.  If  he  Uys  this  down  as  a 
definition,  I shall  nUber  agree  to  it  than 
quarrel  about  worda,  and  for  the  future  shall 
understand  him,  by  a quadruple  force  to 
mean  that  which  gives  a double  velocity ; by 
nine  times  the  force,  that  which  gives  three 
times  the  velocity  ; and  so  on  in  duplicate 
proportion.  While  be  keeps  by  his  defini- 
tion, it  will  not  necessarily  lead  him  into 
any  error  in  mathematics  or  mechanics. 
For,  however  paradoxical  his  conclusions 
may  appear,  however  different  in  words 
from  theirs  who  measure  force  by  the  simple 
ratio  of  the  velocity,  they  w^l  in  their 
meaning  be  the  same  ; just  as  he  who  would 
call  a foot  twenty-four  inches,  without  chang- 
ing other  measures  of  tenrth,  when  he  says 
a yard  contains  a foot  ana  a half,  means  the 
very  same  as  you  do,  when  you  say  a yard 
contains  three  feet. 

But,  though  1 allow  this  measure  of  force 
to  be  distinct,  and  cannot  charge  it  with 
falsehood,  for  no  definition  can  be  false,  yet 
I say,  in  the  Jirtt  place,  It  is  less  simple 
than  the  other : for  why  should  a duplicate 
ratio  be  used  where  the  simple  ratio  will 
do  as  well  ? In  the  next  pfau^,  This  mea- 
sure of  force  IS  lees  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  worn  force,  as  has  been 
shewn  above;  and  this  indeed  is  all  that 
the  many  laboured  aigumenta  and  experi- 
ments, brought  to  overturn  it,  do  prove. 
This  also  is  evident,  from  the  j^r^oxea 
into  which  it  has  led  its  defenders. 

We  are  next  to  consider  the  pretences  of 
the  Leibnitzian,  who  will  underlie  to  prove 
by  demonstration,  or  experiment,  that  force 
is  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  1 ask  him 
first,  what  he  lays  down  for  the  first  mea- 
sure of  force  ? The  only  measure  I re- 
member to  have  been  given  by  the  phi- 
losophers of  that  side,  and  which  seems 
first  of  all  to  have  led  Leibnitz  into  his 
notion  of  force,  is  this  : the  height  to  which 
a body  is  impelled  by  any  impressed  force, 
is,  says  he,  the  whole  effect  of  that  force, 
and  therefore  must  be  proportional  to  the 
cause : but  this  height  is  found  to  be  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity  which  the  body  had 
at  the  beginning  of  its  motion. 

In  this  argument  I apprehend  that  great 
man  has  been  extremely  unfortunate.  For, 
whereas  all  proof  ahould  betaken  from 
principles  that  are  common  to  both  sides, 
in  on^r  to  prove  a thing  we  deny,  he  as- 
sumes a principle  which  we  think  farther 
from  the  truth  ; namely,  that  the  height  to 
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which  the- body  rises  is  the  whole  effect  of 
the  impulse,  and  ought  to  be  the  whole 
measure  of  it.  Secondly,  His  reasoning 
serves  as  well  against  him  as  for  him  j for 
may  I not  plead  with  as  good  reason  at 
least  thus  ? The  velocity  given  by  an  im- 
pressed force  is  the  whole  effect  of  that 
impressed  force;  and  therefore  the  force 
must  be  as  the  velocity.  Thirdly,  Sup- 
posing the  height  to  which  the  body  is 
raised  to  be  the  measure  of  the  force,  this 
principle  overturns  the  conclusion  he  would 
establish  by  it,  as  well  as  that  which  he 
opposes.  For,  supposing  the  first  velocity 
of  the  body  to  be  still  the  same ; the  height 
to  which  it  rises  will  be  increased,  if  the 
power  of  gravity  is  diminished;  and  di- 
minished, if  the  power  of  gravity  is  increased. 
Bodies  descend  slower  at  the  equator,  and 
faster  towards  the  poles,  as  is  found  by 
experiments  made  on  pendulums.  If  then 
a body  is  driven  upwards  at  the  equator 
with  a given  velocity,  and  the  same  body  is 
afterwards  driven  upwards  at  Leipsic  with 
the  same  velocity,  the  height  to  which  it 
rises  in  the  former  case  will  be  greater  than 
in  the  latter ; and  therefore,  according  to 
his  reasoning,  its  force  was  greater  in  the 
former  case  ; but  the  velocity  in  both  was 
the  same;  consequently  the  force  is  not 
as  the  square  of  the  velocity  any  more  than 
as  the  velocity. 

R^fiectiont  on  thia  Controversy. — On  the 
whole,  I cannot  but  think  the  controvertists 
on  both  sides  have  bad  a very  hard  task  ; 
the  one  to  prove,  by  mathematical  reason- 
ing and  ex{>eriment,  what  ought  to  be  taken 
for  granted  ; the  other  by  the  same  means  to 
prove  what  might  be  granted,  making  some 
allowance  for  impropriety  of  expression, 
bat  can  never  be  proved. 


If  some  mathematician  should  take  it  in 
his  h^d  to  afSrm  that  the  velocity  of  a 
body  is  not  as  the  space  it  passes  over  in  a 
given  time,  but  as  the  square  of  that  space ; 
you  might  bring  mathematical  arguments 
and  experiments  to  confute  him,  but  you 
would  never  by  these  force  him  to  yield,  if 
he  was  ingenious  in  his  way ; becatise  you 
have  no  common  principles  left  you  to 
argue  from,  and  you  differ  from  each  other 
not  in  a mathematical  proposition,  but  in  a 
mathematical  definition. 

Suppose  a philosopher  has  considered 
only  that  measure  of  centripetal  force  which 
u proportional  to  the  velocity  generated  by 
it  in  a given  time,  and  from  this  measure 
deduces  several  propositions.  Another  phi- 
losopher in  a di^nt  country,  who  has  the 
same  general  notion  of  centripetal  force, 
takes  the  velocity  generated  by  it,  and 
the  quantity  of  matter  together,  as  thb 
measure  of  it.  From  this  hededuces  several 
conclusions,  that  seem  directly  contrary  to 
those  of  the  other.  Thereupon  a serious 
controvery  is  begun,  whether  centripetal 
force  be  as  the  velocity,  or  as  the  velocity 
and  quantity  of  matter  taken  together. 
Much  mathematical  and  experimental  dust 
is  raised,  and  yet  neither  party  can  ever  be 
brought  to  yield ; for  they  are  both  in  the 
right,  only  they  have  been  unlucky  in  giv- 
ing the  same  name  to  different  mathema- 
ti^  conceptions.  Had  they  distinguished 
these  measures  of  centripetal  force  as  New. 
ton  has  done,  calling  the  one  vis  centripeta 
quantitatis  acceleratrix,  the  other,  quanti^ 
taiis  motrixf  all  appearance  of  contradic- 
tion»  had  ceased,  and  their  propositions, 
which  seem  so  contrary,  had  exactly  tal- 
lied. 
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STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  . ' ‘ 

OF  TH* 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW.* 


INTROO'JCTION. 

To  give  a cliHtiiict  account  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish two  periods  of  its  existence,  in 
which  its  constitution  and  appearance  were 
extremely  different — the  period  before  the 
reformation  from  Popery,  and  that  which 
followed  it;  to  which  may  be  subjoined, 
the  present  state  of  the  University,  with 
such  alterations  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
education  as  the  improvements  in  litera- 
ture, and  the  state  of  society,  liave  sug- 
gest^. 


I.  BISTORT  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  BEFORE  THE 

REFORMATION. 

Origin. — At  the  reque.st  of  King  James 

II. ,  Pope  Nicolas  V.  granted  a Bull,  con- 
stituting a **  itudium  gencrale,  tarn  in  iheo~ 
/oyia,  aejute  canunico  et  civi/i,  quam  in  arti- 

* ThU  Account  wa*  pultlithcd  In  the  lut  or  Slit 
volume  of  the  Slatutical  Account  of  Soutland,**  In 
I7B9,  thiee  year«  alter  the  death  of  Reid.  It  wa«  not 
communicated  by  the  author  himielf  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  nor  probably  duting  hit  life,  but,  at  the 
title  heart,  wat  **  rrantmiilcd  by  Profeator  Jirdine 
In  Name  of  the  Principal  and  Profettnrt  of  the  Uni 
vcrtlty.”  In  the  "Stat'ttical  Account,"  there  it  no 
indication  aSbrdrd  in  regard  to  the  writer : but  it  hat 
alaayt  been  attributed  to  our  author.  Itrxhibita  hit 
character  of  thought  and  ttyle,  and  even  variout  of 
hit  peeiiltaiitiea  of  exprettion  ^at  pr(\fc*rions  lor  pro. 
/auorshiM) ; and.  at  I am  informed  by  my  learned 
friend,  Ur  i.ee,  wat  produced  and  f unded  on  at  the 
work  of  Keid,  in  an  tctiou  maintained,  tome  ihiriy 
yeart  ago,  by  tundry  of  hit  colleague*,  (Mr  Jardme 
among  the  number,)  in  regard  to  their  collegiate  pri. 
vileget.  From  internal  evidence,  it  appear*  that  the 
Account  ittelf  wat  drawn  up  in  ntU,  two  yeart  be 
fore  Krid’t  death  ; but  the  ■*  Addition*  anil  Correc. 
tk>n*"areof  a more  recent  date,  and  probably  by  u 
diffirrent  hand 

Before  I became  aware  that  thlt  Account  wat  the 
work  of  Reid,  I had  iiecn  ttiuck  by  the  tingular  cnr. 
rectnett  of  the  view  that  it  here  taken  of  the  contti. 
tution  of  the  ancient  Univertity,  and  thit,  at  it  ap. 
peart,  not  fVom  any  analogical  knowledge  of  the  hit. 
lory  of  the  Euroiwan  univertit>et  in  general,  but 
kbtiracted  from  the  recordt  of  the  Olntgow  Faculty 
of  Aril  Slone.— H. 


btiSy  et  gnavitt  alia  licita  facnflatc  *'*  to 
continue  in  all  time  to  come  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  as  being  a notable  place,  and  fit 
for  the  purpose,  by  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  and  the  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  provisions 
for  human  life ; and,  by  his  apostolical 
authority,  ordaiued.  That  its  doctors,  mas- 
ters, readers,  aud  students,  shall  enjoy  all 
the  privileges,  liberties,  honours,  exemp- 
tions, and  immunities  granted  to  the  «fu- 
dium  generate  of  his  city  of  Bononia  [Bo- 
logna.] He  likewise  appointed  Wiiliaiii 
Turnbull,  then  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  his 
successors  in  that  see,  to  be  the  Rectors, i* 
called  Chancellors,  of  the  said  itudium  ; 
and  to  liave  the  same  autliority  over  the 
doctors,,  masters,  and  scholars,  as  the  Rec- 
tors [of  the  schools]  have  in  the  Slndium 
Bonunieutf.X  This  Bull  is  dated  at  Romo 
the  7th  of  the  month  of  January  14^,  and 
the  fourth  year  of  his  pontificate. 

Estaiiliahment. — By  the  care  of  the  bishop 
and  his  chapter,  a body  of  statutes  was  pre- 
pared, and  an  university  established  in  the 
year  1451  t consisting,  besides  the  Chancel- 
lor, of  a Rector,  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  tlie 
four  faculties,  who  had  taken  their  degrees 
in  other  universities ; and  students,  who, 
after  a course  of  study  and  examination, 
prescribed  by  their  several  faculties,  might 

be  promoted  to  academical  degrees. 

That  this  institution  might  open  with  the 
greater  celebrity,  the  bishop  had  procuretl 
and  published  a Bull  from  the  Pope,  grant- 
ing an  univeraal  indulgence  to  all  faithful 


• Thl*  quotation  ha*  been  correctetl  from  the 
Bull-  H. 

t The  term  Redor  it  here  ii*od  gem  ricaliy.  The 
Rector,  the  proper  head  ul  the  Uiiivertity.  watby  the 
Uiiiveriity  elected. — H. 

{ Theorigin  and  nature  of  tbeotUce of  Chancellor, 
in  I elation  to  the  anrient  univrr»itirt.  i*  a very  cun- 
out  tub}ect,  and  one  nut  at  .vil  kn  wn  ; but,  a*  it  ran. 
not  be  explained  in  a few  word*,  I mu^l  not  tpeak  ol 
1 at  prevent — < may  obterve,  in  genera),  that  there 
It  nothing  In  the  privilegra  and  'egulationt  of  the 
Univertlty  ol  • latgow  but  what  it  common,  1 may 
tay,  to  all  the  older  Univeniiue.-  H. 
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C1iriBtUiD««  who  should  visit  the  cathedral  | 
ehuroh  of  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1461.  Wei 
have  DO  aci*ount  of  the  solemnity  and  oere-  ' 
mony  of  the  first  estabUshment ; but  it  ap- 
pears that  David  Cadzow,  licentiate  in  can- 
non-law, and  canon  of  Glasgow,  was  the 
first  rector,  (probably  ap(K>inted  by  the 
bishop;)  and  that  be  was,  by  election,  [ 
con^nued  in  14.52.  There  are  more  tlian  i 
100  members  mentioned,  as  incorporated  i 
by  him  in  these  two  years ; and  roost  of 
them  n t young  men;  but  secular  or  regular 
ecclesiastics,  canons,  rectors,  vicars,  and 
presbyters,  abbots,  priors,  and  monks.* 
Andrew  Stewart,  brother  to  King  James 
II-,  was  incorporated  in  146G,  being  then 
sub-dean  of  Glas^w. 

Exemptions The  clergy  would  perhaps 

be  the  more  disposed  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sity, as,  while  they  were  incorporated  mero- 
l>ers,  thoy  were,  by  royal  charters  and  acts 
of  Farliament,  exempted  from  all  taxes 
and  public  burdena  And  Dishop  Turn- 
bull,  in  the  year  1463,  ordained.  That  the 
benefico<l  clergy  in  his  diocese,  who  were 
regents  or  students  in  his  university,  or 
willuig  to  study  while  they  were  teachable, 
should,  upon  asking  hU  license,  be  exempted 
from  residence  in  their  cures,  providing 
tliey  took  care  to  have  the  religious  offices 
duly  performed- 

Hoyal  CAur/cr.-* King  .Tames  II.,  in  the 
year  1453,  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Turn- 
bull,  granted  a charter  in  favour  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow  ; by  which  the  Rec- 
tor, the  Dean*  of  the  Faculties,  the  Procura- 
tors of  the  f'»nr  nations^  the  Masters,  Re- 
gents, and  Scholars,  studying  in  the  said 
university,  providing  they  be  not  prelates, 
as  well  as  the  Deadals,  Writers,  Stationers, 
and  Parchment-makers, are  exempted  ab 
omnibus  tributiSj  muneribus^  txavltonibus^ 
taxntionibus,  coUectis,  vigiliis^  et  jtedayiiSf  ' 
aJiyuo  modo  in/ia  reymun  nostrum  atatuen-  \ 
di^et  levandis.  ! 

Privileges  an  t P rccr#.— The  same  pri- 
vilege was  renewed  by  subsequent  sove- 
reigns, and  confirmed  by  acts  of  Parliament. 
And  even  in  taxes  of  an  eighth  part  of  all 
ecclesiastical  livings,  for  the  defence  of  the 
nation  against  an  invasion  of  the  English, 
the  clergy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  ■ 


* ITiU  circum>taiice  w«f  the  cottewby 

the  elccimn  of  iiecior  w.»»  coticedtHl  to  *11  the  mem-  ; 
tH-rt  of  the  I'niver-ttv,  and  not  tmiled  to  the  {fra. 
duated  alone.  In  Ihu  particular,  the  cuUom  of  (he 
Italian  PCh<io!s  wat  preffrred  to  that  of  I’arir,  hjr  the 
example  of  which  moat  of  the  transalpine  unirer. 
aitu'«  were  rrsulateii.  I'his,  with  the  cimim»tance  ' 
that  only  one  collejte  ar<we  within  the  Umveraity,  i 
cnabli'd  the  re^cn'i  of  that  collefie  more  easily  to  I 
UKurp  from  the  graduate,  at  large  'he  rights  of  ana-  | 
detnicsl  le^rhiiig  and  l<  gislatmn— to  aii.k  the  public 
umver.ity  «n  'he  private  ptUAgc^ium.— H. 

t ThiH«  Mere  all  the  rnmmon  auppoats  {subpoaiti} 
of  a univera  ty  ; and  the  f»UoMt  ng  are  only  the  Im- 
munities and  privileges  ip  the  iirual  form  granted  to 
every  other  uutitution  of  the  kind  over  Kurnpe.'— H.  | 


on  pleading  their  privilege,  were  exempted. 
This  right  of  exemption  from  taxation,  was 
pleaded  by  this  University  before  the  Lords 
of  Council  and  Session,  on  the  20th  of  No* 
vembor  1633,  and  was  sustained. 

To  these  privileges,  which  the  bishops  of 
Glasgow  obtained  from  the  Crown  and 
Parliament,  they  added  others  which  were 
in  their  own  power,  in  consequence  of  the 
ample  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  which 
they  possessed  within  their  own  dioceso  — 
to  wit,  The  privilege  of  buying,  selling,  and 
transporting  provisions,  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishop,  free  of  tolls  and  cus- 
toms; the  fixing  the  rent  of  houses  or  lod- 
gings, possessed  by  persons  belonging  to 
the  university,  by  a jury,  the  one  half  citi- 
zi  ns,  the  other  half  persons  lielonging  to 
the  university  ; the  obliging  the  magistrates 
of  Glasgow,  upon  their  election,  to  swear 
that  thoy  shall  observe,  and  cause  to  be 
observed,  the  immunitios,  liberties,  and  sta- 
tutes of  the  university  ; the  granting  the 
rector  the  next  place,  in  precedence  to  the 
bishop,  in  all  ceremonies  and  processions  ; 
the  granting  the  privileges  uf  incorporated 
members  to  all  tlie  servants  of  the  univer- 
sity; the  telf -denying  in  the  chancel- 

lor's oath,  [ ? ] and  which  still  makes  a clause 
in  it — **  Se  n»hil  in  aendemim  negotiis  sine 
m tderatorumci  magistrorum  as<mtione  ten* 
taturfsm'* — and  particninriy,  the  granting  to 
the  Rector,  at  first,  the  jurisdiction  in  till 
civil  and  pecuniary  questions,  respecting 
members  of  the  university,  and  in  crimes 
less  atrocious  ; and  afterwards,  the  extend- 
ing it  to  all  causes  and  crimes  whatsoever  ; 
the  power  also,  of  inflicting  ecclesiastical 
censure,  even  that  of  excommunication. 

Capital  Trial. — There  is,  however,  only 
one  instance  on  record  of  a capital  trial 
lieforc  the  rector's  court,  and  that  so  late 
as  the  year  1670.  That  year,  Robert  Bar- 
tounc,  a student,  was  indicted  for  murder, 
before  Sir  William  Fleming,  rector  ; but 
was  acquitted  by  the  jury. 


II.  AKCIKNT  CONSTITUTION. 

The  constitution  of  this  learned  I ody  will 
appear,  by  taking  a view  of  the  parts  into 
wliich  it  was  divided,  and  the  powers  and 
obligations  of  each. 

I.  E'ectitm  of  Offiee-BenrerSy  — The 
whole  incorporated  members,  students,  as 
well  as  doctors  and  masters,  were  divided 
int«>  four  parts,  called  the  Qnatuor  XoHaneSy 
according  to  the  place  of  their  nativity.  The 
whole  realm  of  Scotland,  and  the  Isles,  was 
distil  guUhed  into  four  districts,  under  tho 
names  of  ClydesdaUf  Teviotdoley  Albanyy 
and  Rothesay.  A meeting  of  the  whole 
University  was  annually  called,  rtn  the  ilay 
next  alter  St  Crispin's  day.  This  meeting 
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waft  called  the  Cntiom/aiio  f'niprni/a/it : 
and,  being  divided  into  the  four  Nations, 
each  nation,  by  itself,  chose  a Procurator 
and  an  Intrant ; and  the  intrants,  meeting 
by  themselves,  made  choice  of  a Rector 
and  a Deputatun  of  each  nation,  who  were 
•aabtanto  and  Assessors  to  the  Rector.* 

Functions — The  Rector  and  Deputati 
!iad  several  functions. 

1st,  They  were  judges  in  all  civil  and 
criminal  cauaeti,  wherein  any  member  of 
the  University  was  a party.  Every  mem- 
who  either  sued  or  answered  before  any 
other  court,  was  guilty  of  perjury,  and  in> 
eurred  the  penalty  of  expulMon  The  eccle- 
siastics in  the  University,  to  wliatevcr  dio- 
Oi^se  they  belonged,  could  nut  be  called  be- 
fore their  rural  deana 

2dly,  All  members  were  incorporated  by 
the  rector  and  (feputa.'i^  after  taking  an 
oath  to  obey  the  rector  and  his  succe^^orB, 
to  observe  the  statutes,  and  preserve  the 
privileges  of  the  University,  and  not  to 
reveal  its  secrets  to  its  prejudice,  to  what- 
ever station  they  should  arive. 

3dly,  The  rector  and  deputati  were  the 
council  of  the  University  ; who  delib<Tated 
upon,  and  digested  all  matters  to  be  brought 
liofore  the  congregation  of  doctors  and  mas- 
ters. And  the  determinations  of  the  doctors 
and  masters,  in  such  cases,  wercaccbuntiKl, 
in  respect  of  authority,  next  to  the  statutes 
Sometimes  the  congrei/atio  univers  tatis  was 
called  occasionally  for  weighty  matters; 
such  as  the  making  or  repealing  of  statutes, 
or  for  an  embassy  to  the  higher  powers,  in 
name  of  the  University.  In  such  cases, 
each  nation  chose  three  or  four  deputati, 
who  were  joined  with  the  rector  and  his 
deputatiy  to  transact  the  business  committed 
to  them. 

Two  other  office-bearers  were  chosen 
annually,  on  the  morrow  after  8t  Crispin's 
day  ; a S traa  iusy  who  kept  the  university 
purse,  and  accounted  for  what  he  received 
and  expended ; and  a PromotoVy  whose  office 
was  to  see  that  the  statutes  were  observed, 
and  to  bring  delinquents  before  the  Rector's 
court,  which  had  power  to  enforce  the  sta- 
tutes! or  to  dispense  with  them  in  cases 
that  were  not  declared  to  be  indispensible. 

II.  Faeiiiiies^K  second  division  of  the 
University  was  into  its  different  FacuUiea. 
The  Pope's  Bull  mentions  four  by  name^to 
wit,  Theolttgyy  Canon  Lato,  Civit  LaWy  and 
the  Arts.  All  otliers  are  comprehended 
in  a general  clause,  et  in  tjuavis  alia  lieita 
fansUate. In  the  dark  ages,  the  profes- 

sions of  theology,  canon,  and  civil  law,  were 
called  the  three  learned  profesHions ; as 
being  the  only  pn)fessiou8  in  which  learning 
was  expected  or  thought  necessary.  'Tliey 
fitted  men  for  the  roost  honourable  and  lu- 


* Sec  above,  note,  *ij|,  b.— H. 


emtive  employments  ; for  the  highest  digni- 
ties in  the  church ; for  the  counctla  of  kings ; 
for  the  offices  of  judges  at  home ; and  of 
ambaasadors  to  foreign  courts.  To  train 
men  to  eminence  in  these  professions,  was 
the  first  intention  of  universities.  The 
Arts,  under  which  was  comprehended  logic, 
physics, ' and  morals,  were  considered  as  a 
necessary  introduction  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and,  therefore,  a necessary  part  of 
study  in  every  univtTsity. 

Their  Plan. — The  plan  upon  which  uni- 
versities were  incorporated  by  the  Popes, 
was  very  like  to  that  of  incor{>orated  towns 
and  boroughs,  and  perhaps  was  borrowed 
from  it.  The  university  corresponds  to  the 
whole  incorporation  of  the  borough ; the 
different  faculties  to  the  different  companies 
of  the  trades  or  crafts  into  which  the 
borough  is  divided.  A company  is  a smaller 
incorporation,  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
borough  ; has  the  power  of  choosing  its  own 
head,  or  deacon ; and  an  authority  over 
those  who  are  in  the  course  of  being  trained 
to  the  same  craft.  The  companies  in  the 
incorporated  towns  were  anciently  called 
eollegiay  or  colleges;  and  the  whole  incor- 
poration, comprehending  all  the  companies, 
was  called  the  uaiversitaa  of  that  town. 
These  names  w'cro,  by  analogy,  apjilied  to 
corporations  of  the  learned  prufeseions,  and 
at  last  appropriated  to  them.  The  word 
used  in  Pope  Nicolas'  Bull  is  not  unteer«i- 
fas  but  atmiium  general  - ; and  the  univer- 
sity of  Bononia  he  calls  Stwliutn  Bonon- 
ienset  but,  in  the  charter  of  King  James 
II.  in  1453,  we  have — Alma  universitas 
Gla^guensiSy  filus  nostra  dilecta.* 

GovemmenL-~^The  government  of  a fa- 
culty was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Each  faculty  had  its  own  statutes, 
determining  the  time  of  study,  and  tlie  ex- 
ercises and  examimitions  requisite  for  at; 
taining  degrees  in  that  faculty.  Eluch 
chose  annually  its  own  dean,  its  own  Aur- 
I aarius,  and  sometimes  four  deputati  as  a 
council  to  the  dean-  We  know  very  little 
of  the  three  higher  faculties  in  this  Uni- 
versity, as  there  is  no  record  extant,  either 
of  their  statutes  or  of  their  transactions. 
There  are  only  two  memorandums  relating 
to  them  in  the  University  record.  In  the 
first,  we  are  told,  that,  on  the  2Uth  of  July 
I4b(h  the  venerable  David  Cadzow,  then 
rector  of  ihe  University,  began,  in  the 
chapter  bouse  of  the  predicant  friars,  the 
clergy  and  masters  being  there  convened, 
to  read  the  rubric  in  the  canon  law,  de  vda 
et  houe^tntr  elericorum  ; and  that  he  con- 


* SB  originallj  uwd,  it  *(rrp1v  • worri 

for  an  incorporated  grncrabtjr.  It  hac  nothiiig  to  <:o 
with  an;  completncnt  of  ttudica.  VoOrotam  la  am. 
biguoua  in  i<a  aca  i<iniral  employment ; aometimea 
being  applied  to  denote  the  pul<lic  aub.incorporation 
M'  a faculty  i aometimea  a private  iiirorporaUan 
certain  indindualauf  the  uniwnitjf.—  H. 
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tinued  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
heoiem  : and  that,  on  the  saniodaj,  and  in 
the  same  place,  William  dc  Lcrenox  began 
a title  in  the  civil  law.  But  we  are  not 
told  bow  long  it  pleased  the  hearers  that 
these  lectures  should  be  continued.-  In 
another  memorandum  we  are  told,  that,  on 
the  23d  of  March,  in  the  year  1521,  Robert 
Lile,  bachelor  in  theology,  and  prior  of  the 
convent  of  predicant  friars  in  Glasgow, 
began,  projorma^  to  read  a lecture  on  the 
fourth  book  of  the  sentences,  in  the  monas- 
tery ; in  presence  of  the  rector,  dean  of 
faculty,  and  the  rest  of  the  masters  ; John 
Ade,  professor  of  theology,  and  provincial  of 
the  o^er  in  Scotland,  presiding  at  the  time. 

III.  Dfgrges.—.K  third  division  was  oc- 
eording  to  the  academical  degree  of  every 
member.  The  highest  degree  in  theology, 
canon,  and  civil  law,  was  that  of  Doctor  ; 
and  in  the  arts,  that  of  Matter^  In  some 
universities,  Mn$ter»  of  jtrU  ore  called  Doc- 
tort  of  Hhihaophjf ; but  in  most  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  MatUry  from 
those  who  have  the  highest  degree  in  any 
of  the  higher  focnlties.  * A master,  however, 
might  be  chosen  to  be  rector,  or  a deputa* 
tu9y  08  well  as  doctor.  In  all  the  faculties, 
there  were  two  degrees  by  which  a man 
rose  to  the  highest : these  were  Bachelor 
and  Liccntiate.'t'  The  degree  of  Licentiate, 
08  well  os  that  of  Doctor  or  Master,  was 
conferred  only  by  the  chancellor  or  vice- 
chancellor.  The  requisites  to  all  the  de- 
grees was  a certain  time  of  study,  and  the 
having  beard  certain  books  prelected  upon, 
and  certain  exercises  and  examinations : in 
Bachelors  of  the  Arts  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
in  Masters  twenty.  It  wosforbidden,  undera 
heavy  penalty,  to  give  any  man  the  title  of 
Master,  by  wm^  or  writing,  who  had  not 
attained  that  degree ; and  the  penalty  was 
still  more  heavy  if  any  man  took  it  to  him- 
self before  he  had  lawfully  obtained  it. 
Academical  degrees  W’ere  considered  as  of 
divine  institution,  (probably  because  insti- 
tuted by  Popes,  who  were  thought  to  be 
inspired  bv  the  Holy  Ghost);  and,  there- 
fore, the  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor  con- 
ferred them  authoritate  divina,  et  in  nomine 
Patriiy  Fiiiiy  et  Spiritue  SanciL 

IV,  7’rooAiaj^,— The  last  division  we 
shall  mention,  is  into  teacherty  and  those 
who  were  taupht.  On  this  part  of  the 
constitution,  the  records  tliat  ore  extant 
leave  us  much  in  the  dark.  We  know 
that  four  faculties  were  established ; bo- 

* Oriirnslly  MastftiT,  Doctor,  auJ  Professor  were 
eon  V ert  I bl  e t e nn* . — H . 

t I'be  Lteenee  was  oriirtnaUr  propcrij  sramed  br 
the  ChanevUor.  and  usually  prrrednl  Ine  highest 
OefTcc,  or  admiasion  to  a Faculty,  liy  a rear,  this 
hinction  of  the  Chancelior^who,  intiM  older  uaiver. 
■ities  was  always  the  Ecclesiastical  Ordinary  or  his 
aiandstory  wwas  t he  continuance  of  a right  exercised 
prior  to  the  origin  of  unirersities.  In  the  etreenth  and 
twelfth  centuries.— H. 


cause,  in  the  oath  token  by  masters  of 
arts,  they  swore  to  promote  peace  among 
the  four  faculties,  especially  with  the  faculty 
of  theology.  A school  of  canon  law  is 
mentioned  as  being  in  disrepair,  and  to  be 
repaired  out  of  the  university  purse ; and 
it  appears  that  degrees  were  conferred  both 
in  that  faculty  and  in  theology.  Andreas 
de  Garlics,  Doctor  in  Medieinie,  was  incor- 
porated in  1469;  but  his  name  is  never 
mentioned  again,  nor  anything  else  that 
relates  to  medicine.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore that  there  was  no  faculty  of  medicine, 
nor  any  teaching  in  that  science.  Of  the 
teaching  in  the  faculty  of  arts  we  have  more 
full  information,  from  two  manuscripts  in 
parchment ; — one  of  which  contains  the 
statutes  of  that  faculty,  and  its  conclusions ; 
and  the  other  the  minutes  of  its  meetings, 
and  transactions,  from  1451  to  1509,  and 
from  1535  to  1555.  These  manuscripts 
were  transcribed  by  order  of  the  University 
in  1769. 

Padapopium. — Some  years  after  the  Uni- 
vereity  was  founded,  many  of  the  students 
were  young  men,  to  whom  tuition,  as  well 
os  teaching,  was  necessary  ; and,  therefore, 
provision  was  mode  that  they  should  live 
and  eat  in  one  house,  which  was  called 
Pm'fapopiumy  or  the  College  of  Arts ; where 
they  w4re  taught  and  governed  by  certain 
masters,  who  were  call^  Hrpmte-'^  injirti- 
hue,*  This  college  was  at  first  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Rotten-row,  and  probably  was  a 
part  of  the  property  of  the  bishop  and 
cliapter ; but  afterwards  a tenement  was 
bequeathed  by  Lord  Hamilton,  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts,  where  the  college  now  stands. 

HepenU. — At  first  there  were  three  re- 
gents in  the  arts  ; to  wit,  Alexander  Ged- 
des,  a Cistertian  monk ; Duncan  Bunch ; 
and  William  Arthurlie.  Afterwords,  we 
find  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes  but  one. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  most  laborious 
and  least  coveted  office  in  the  University. 
Besides  teaching  and  pre«ding  in  disputa- 
tions Omni  die  Upibifiy  they  Uv^  within  the 
College,  eat  at  a common  table  with  the 
students  of  arts,  visited  the  rooms  of  the 
students  before  nine  at  night,  when  the 
gates  were  shut,  and  at  five  in  the  morning, 
and  assisted  in  all  examinations  for  degrees 
in  arts.  In  the  beginning  of  every  session, 
they  pro{K>sed  to  the  faculty  the  lK>oks  they 
intended  to  prelect  upon,  and  had  their 

* A Repent  in  Ariihut  wai  not  s title  spproprU 
■ted  to  s teacher  in  the  pKdagngium  or  collrge.  *1  hi# 
waa  only  a houae  into  which  ceitain  membm  of  the 
univrraity  were  admitted,  and  where  they  were 
maintained  : and  among  these  certain  graduate*,  un- 
der the  coridition  of  there  teaching  in  their  Caciiltjr. 
Regertt  or  rrpere  tchotas,  meant  limply  and  in  aen. 
cral,  to  teach  | and  M<uptUr  Repmt,  or  Doctor  He. 
gens,  denoted  a graduate  who  at^ually  excrciaed  hia 
duty  or  hia  privilege  of  Irciuriiig,  Ac  lliere  were, 
at  leaat  there  might  have  been,  many  other  graduate* 
- roKnttng,  b<-*ide«  thuae  who  had'appointmenta  m 
the  (iwilagogium.— ti. 
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pernaiMion.  There  was  no  salary  for  tills 
office  for  many  years ; and  the  fees  paid  by 
the  hearers  were  rery  small.  Twice  we 
find  a regent  presented  by  the  chancellor, 
and  one  of  these  be  turned  off  for  insuffi- 
ciency in  two  or  three  years.  Once,  the 
faculty  turned  one  out  for  insufficiency,  and 
put  two  in  his  place,  with  power  to  choose 
a third,  with  the  consent  of  the  faculty,  if 
they  found  it  proper.  All  that  bad  this 
office,  excepting  two,  continued  in  it  but  a 
few  years  ; and  very  often  one  who  was  not 
a member  of  the  faculty  wa««  called  to  this 
office,  and  made  a regent  immediately  upon 
being  incorporated.  From  these  parti  m- 
lars,  it  is  probable  that  there  was  no  com- 
petition either  for  this  office  or  for  the  pa- 
tronage of  it ; but  rather  some  difficulty  to 
find  persons  qualified  who  were  wiiliiig  to 
take  tt. 

Booki. — The  books  which  students  were 
obliged  to  hear  read,  before  taking  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor,  were  prescribed  by  sta- 
tute. They  were,  “ Porphirie’a  Introduc- 
tion to  certain  books  of  ArUtotle,**  and 
“Petrus  liispanufi  **  The  fee  to  be  paid 
for  hearing  each  was  also  fixed  * When 


* Thit  lee  wsa  called  the  Pastu$  It  was  exiglhle 
by  *11  unuUned  fr.<duate«  for  their  preiectiona  But 
when  the  ciutom  of  giving  Mlaric*  to  certain  gradu.  | 
. tea,  i.  tf.  of  eiiJowtng  certain  chaira.  wai  tniroduccd. 
%o  /ft  emti/i  be  lepaU^  drmandftl ; the  endowment 
waa  in  lieu  of  'he'pastua,  a boon  to  the  public  and 
the  poor  { and  it  waa  only  after  tneae  talaricd  gradu- 
atea,  who  in  tune  came  to  be  called  pro/etaort,  had,  by 
tbeir  gratuitoiia  in*tructtun,  rendered  the  lect.itea  of 
the  graduate*  at  Urge  a pMtitleaa  vocational  aay 
it  wai  only  wlien  other  lecturca  were  diacontinued, 
competition  thus  removed,  and  the  whole  inatrur. 
tion,  and  often  even  the  whole  regulation,  of  the 
univeraUy  allowed  to  fall  into  their  handa.  that, 
by  alow  and  troperceptlbie  degrees,  fees  were  again 
introduced,  and  in  diflbrent  achoola  and  coun. 
iriea,  by  different  meana.  aomctiniea  legally,  more 
frequently  illegall),  raiaed  to  the  fewting  of  compuU 
•orv  exaction*.  'J  he  reoorda  of  the  Univenity  of 
ttlaagow  ahew  the  prog ma  of  the  innovation  in  that 
iD»tltution.  In  the  earlier  ages,  and  when  the  ail.  , 
aned  graduate-~thc  regents  of  the  padagogium^  j 
were  very  inadequately  {uorided  for,  honoraria,  or  { 
voluntary  o0erin|^  i>y  the  richer  studenta,  were  ; 
naturally  made.  Ineae  graduallv  became  customary  j 
were,  m time,  looked  upon  a*  a due  j and,  by  aanctiun  i 
of  the  .t/oi/erafora,  (not  Proteason,)  a graduated  scale  ' 
was,  fhon  lime  to  time,  fixed,  according  to  which  atu. 
dents  of  difteretit  ranks  were  expected  to  contribute. 

1 he  poorer  acholars  were  alwaya  declared  free,  and 
those  educated  for  the  church  being  generally  of  that 
description,  no  custom  of  honorariea  was  ever  intro, 
duced  into  the  theological  cla*ae«.  The  ci^  of  f«laa. 
gow  had  been  a conaiderable  i encfactor  of  the  col. 
lege  { and  the  corporation,  (ill  a late  period,  took 
care  that  its  citiaena  should  enjoy  their  ortgmal  pnv. 
iege  of  gratuitous  intttructioa,  or,  at  least,  my  only 
such  fees  a*  they  themselves  deemed  reaaonablei  for, 
at  every  new  regulation  touching  “ achotUuifj/  or 
** koHorari<$,’‘  it  is  stated,  either  that  the  ch  Idren 
of  the  cititens  shall  be  entitled  to  gratuitous  edura 
rioo,  or  that  they  shall  be  liable  in  payment  only  **iu 
such  profiortions  and  rates  as  the  1 own  Co  ncii  and 
Moderators,  after  conference,  shall  agree  upon."  At 
length,  since  the  commenceroent  of  the  present 
century, tbePrufe<uK>rs  seem  to  have  taken  upon  them, 
selves,  to  double  and  treble  the  privious  rate  of  fi-es 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Modera  ora,  far  less  the 
content  of  the  city.  1 he  c ommiasionvra  of  Inquiry 
into  llip  state  of  the  Universities  ot  Scotlarwl  anlm. 
advert  severel)  n|Kin  the  inipr«»i*riety  of  the  high 
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they  haU  these,  aiid  the  other  requieitea, 
tliey  were  presented  by  their  regent  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Faculty,  which,  by  statute, 
was  appointed  to  be  held  annually  the  day 
after  AU-Saiut*. 

ExaminatioHM. — When  they  were  found 
to  have  all  the  requuitny  or  wanted  only 
such  os  the  faculty  saw  cause  to  dispense 
with,  four  examinators,  called  teynptuioreay 
were  elected,  to  examine  them,  within  ten 
days.  Of  the  four  temptatorrs^  two  were 
regents,  (when  there  were  two,)  and  the 
other  two  non-regents.  The  exatiiinaturs, 
after  examination,  wrote,  signed,  and  sealed 
their  report ; which  contained  not  only  the 
name  of  those  whom  they  found  worthy, 
but  their  order,  according  to  their  merit ; 
and,  in  this  ortler,  the  dean  conferred  the 
degree  of  Ba.hdvr  of  Aits.  The  examin- 
ators, when  (hey  were  chosen,  took  an  oath 
to  make  a faithful  report,  and  not  to  reveal 
the  secrets  of  the  examination.  The  can- 
didates were  also  sworn  not  to  reveal  the 
secrets  of  the  examination ; nor  to  shew 
any  resentment,  by  word  or  deed,  against 
any  fellow-candidate,  by  whom  they  h»d 
been  refuted  in  the  course  of  the  e.xamiuii* 
tion.  The  examination  for  the  degrees  of 
fAcentiatr  and  of  ^faster  was  carri^  on  in 
the  same  way. 

O'lgit'ion.  — In  the  oath  taken  by  one 
who  took  the  degree  of  Master,  he  came 
under  an  obligation  de  Ucturn  ad  biennium  ; 
but  this,  which  implied  not  only  his  conti- 
nuing his  studies  in  the  Colley  for  two 
years,  but  bis  giving  lectures  daring  that 
time,  was  very  often  dispensed  with  upon 
paying  a fine.* 


amount  of  fees  thus  exseted  ; whereby.  In  the  tec. 
uicy  of  arts,  the  poor  student  is  obtig^  to  pay  as 
high  (and  in  one  cIms  even  higher)  to  the  well 
endowed  profeeson  of  e pruvinciel  university,  as  he 
does  to  those  of  the  metropolitan  university,  whe 
enjoy  no  salaries  worth  taking  Into  account  But, 
while  commenting  on  the  impropriny  of  the  pro. 
creding.  It  » singular  that  the  Commissioners  have 
not  adverted  to  its  |>alpable  illegality.  If  the  city  of 
Glasgow  should  vindicate  its  right  of  control,  this 
might  be  exerted  not  merely  as  a aalu'ary  check  ou 
the  irregular  impoHition  of  fees,  but  indirectly  be 
employed  as  a mean  of  raising  the  character  of  the 
univer»itv  iteelf,  by  extorting  a reform  m theivrosent 
mode  of  Its  academical  patrcuiAge— that  by  sell-elee* 
tiim.  See  aliove,  p.  4S,  a,  note  H. 

* This  statement  is  quite  correct,  'rhis  interval 
WAS  the  period  of  what,  in  the  older  universities,  was 
calk'd  the  ntetssarp  rmenep.  1 tec  that  this  matter  is 
mistaken  in  the  able  Report  relative  to  ihe  Uiiivers. 
ity  of  (ds^iow,  by  the  ( omroUsioners  on  the  Uni 
vrrsitics  and  Colleges  of  Scotland.  The  phraae  i* 
there  supposed  to  moan,  only  a ronlinuatioti  ot  studp 
in  the  Faculty  fur  two  vear*  subsequen*.  to  the  do. 
gree  of  A.  M.  In  the  Engliah  universities  (he  d s. 
pentatinn  is  still  in  use;  and, on  th«suppo*<tion  that 
they  are  then  actually  teaching,  Masters,  during  this 
interval,  have  certain  privileges  in  the  unlveisiiy 
which  they  may  not  afterwarda  enjoy.  1 he  practi<  e 
was  originally  universal.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
neccssarv  to  ensure  instruction  in  thedeftattment  of 
the  faculty ; and,  in  the  second  place,  our  an''e*tnn 
knew,  it  seem*,  better  than  we  the  value  of  intellect, 
ual  exercise,  and,  in  particular,  ih.kt  (he  most  et. 
fcctivemeans  of  Icfirning  is  to  teach. 
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f^ctureM  — The  sUtutes  of  thie  faculty 
AuppoM  that  every  master  to  give  pre- 
lections; for  they  enjoin,  that,  on  tlie  day 
in  which  the  dean  is  chosen  tlie  masters, 
according  to  their  seniority,  shall  name  the 
lMH)k  upon  whicli  they  are  to  prelect ; and 
tliat,  if  two  masters  chooNe  the  same  book, 
tlie  senior  l>e  preferred,  unless  there  be  so 
many  hearers  that  botli  may  preh^ct  on  the 
same  book,  at  the  same  time,  in  different 
schools.  But,  in  the  miiiiiles  of  faculty, 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  such  lectures 
being  proposed  or  given  by  any  master  but 
the  tnngijfiri  * 

The  manner  of  teaching  and  of  hearing 
is,  l)V  the  statutes,  ordaiiUHl  to  be  the  same 
as  ill  Borumta  and  in  Bha.  In  many  other 
things,  the  practice  of  some  one  of  the  fo- 
reign universities  is  made  the  rule  ; but 
those  of  England  arc  never  mentioned. 

Oisrifilitif — Corporeal  punishment  was 
sometimes  inflicted  upon  students  in  the 
College  of  Arts.  For  some  faults,  the  sta- 
tutes  order  tlie  punisliment  to  be  iiiHicled 
tariff -a  laxiitia. 

Brnpertu. — It  may  appear  strange  that 
this  University  was  founded  without  any 
pro)>erty  in  lands,  houses,  or  rents.  It 
came  into  the  world  as  naked  as  every  in- 
dividual does.  The  congregatio  uwi<vr.vi/fi- 
was  always  held  at  the  cathedral.  Some- 
times the  doctors  and  masters  met  at  the 
convent  of  the  Dominicans,  or  Pn*ilicators, 
as  they  were  called.  All  the  lectures  we 
tind  mentioned  in  theology,  canon  nr  civil 
law,  were  read  there.  There  was  an  uni- 
versity purse,  into  wliieh  some  jM?njuisiu*s, 
]>aid  at  ineorpuratiun,  and  at  examinations, 
and  promotions  to  degrees,  were  put.  From 
this  purse,  caps  of  ceremony  were  furnished, 
after  some  years  : but,  to  defray  the  ex|H*iise 
of  a silver  rod  or  mace,  to  be  carried  before 
the  rector  at  certain  soleiiiuities,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  tax  all  the  incorporated 
meml>er8 ; and,  on  that  occasion,  we  are 
told  that  David  Cadsow,  who  was  then 
rector,  gave  twenty  nobles 

Two  or  three  chaplaiiiriea  were  be- 
queathed, under  the  patronage  of  the  uni- 
versity, hy  some  of  its  first  members.  The 
duty  of  the  chaplain  was  to  {icrform  certain 
masses,  at  such  an  altar,  for  the  souls  of  the 


As  it  WM  proTerbiailf  Mid— 
thtecre  si  tpurru,  docfas  i stc  (Uiceris  ♦ 

Ham  stutho  tali  t&n  frrtgtcis  attpit  sadali. 

'IlirMtf  graduatec  who  not  tnerrly  performed  thnr 
during  the  vesra  of  me(*a»ary  regency. 
but'eserciMNl  their  xtriviUge  of  teaching  when  lhai 
period  WM  at  an  end,  were  called  volunlary  rege  ta, 
(regentea  ad  placitutn.1— H. 

• In  regard  to  the  term  Magistri  rrgmtrs,  ate  above 
T'‘4.  b>*.  Thia  practice  ot  arranging  the  bnok«  to 
prelected  on  m oniinary  (ordinaric)  bj  the  regent 
inastera,  waa  general  tn  the  i-  umpean  acliooU.  We 
have  iofne  cunoua  lists  nf  the  boc^s,  and  of  the  var. 
’Oils  rates  of  jtastta  at  which  the  lectures  on  them 
u’ere  stinted,  m the  histories  of  the  universitiGS  of 
\ leoua  and  Ingi-tstaiit— H. 


founder  and  his  friends ; for  which  he  had 
a small  annuity.  These  cliaplatnrtes  were 
oommuuly  given  to  some  of  the  regents  of 
the  college  of  arts ; perhaps  because  they 
were  tlie  poorest  of  tlie  sacerdotal  order  iu 
the  university.  This  patronage  and  this 
purse,  as  far  as  appears,  were  all  the  pro- 
perty which  the  university  ever  possessed. 
Nor  dues  it  api>ear  that  the  faculties  of 
theology,  canon  or  civil  law,  ever  had  any 
pro|»eny.  The  individuals  had  rich  livings 
through  all  parts  of  the  nation— abbacies, 
priories,  prebends,  rectories,  and  vicarages  ; 
but  the  community  had  nothing.  ’ Its  privi. 
leges  were  the  inducement  to  bring  rich 
ecclesiastics  into  a society,  in  which  they 
lived  at  ease,  free  of  all  taxes,  and  subject 
to  no  authority  but  tliat  of  their  own  rector. 

The  CU'egf  of  .Ir/ji,  however,  being  per- 
haps thought  the  most  useful  part  of  the 
whole,  and  entitled  to  public  favour,  as  eii- 
trusted  with  the  education  of  youth,  soon 
came  to  have  some  pro|»erty.  In  the  year 
1459,  .Tames  Ixtrd  llamilton  iMnjueathed 
to  Mr  Duncan  Bunch,  priucipal  regent  of 
the  Cullego  of  Arts,  and  his  successors, 
regents,  for  the  use  of  the  said  Colhge — a 
tenement,  with  the  jiertineiits,  lying  ou  the 
north  side  of  the  church  and  convent  of  the 
Predicat<»rs.  together  with  four  acres  of  laud 
ill  the  Dow  hill.*  From  this  time  wc  find 
the  purse  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  which  ap- 
pears, to  have  btN.ui  heavier  than  that  of  the 
University,  employed  in  repairing  and  add- 
ing to  the  buildings  of  the  College;  lurn'ish- 
iiig  rooms  for  tbu  regents  and  students ; 
and  things  necessary  for  the  kitchen,  and  a 
common  table. 

In  the  year  1466,  another  tenement,  ad- 
joining to  the  College,  was  bequeathed  by 
Mr  Thomas  Arthurlie.  By  this  time, 
many  of  the  students  of  arts  were  the  youth 
of  the  nation,  whose  good  education  was  a 
matter  of  importance  to  the  public.  They 
were  distingui>'lied,  according  to  their  rank, 
into  sons  of  noblemen,  of  gentlemen,  and  of 
those  of  meaner  rank  ; and,  in  the  expense 
of  their  education,  were  taxed  accordingly. 

Such,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  was  the 
constitution  of  the  University  of  Glasgow 
before  the  Reformation.  There  is  reason  to 
think,  that,  when  the  zeal  in  favour  of  u 
new  institution  began  to  cool,  the  three 
higher  faculties  gradually  declined  into  in- 
activity. 

From  the  year  1490,  we  find 
frequent  complaints,  of  masters  not  attend 
ing  university  meetings  ; of  statutes  having 
fallen  into  disuse ; of  bachelors  and  liceuli* 


* tn  thit  deed,  the  rcf  enti  and  ttudenti  are  re- 
quired,  every  dajr  after  dinner  ami  after  supper,  to 
•tend  up  and  pray  for  the  *0011  of  Jaitiea  l-ora  Ham- 
liion,  founder  of  the  collese  ; of  Kuphemia  hU  apnuae, 
t'nunte^ol  IViug'aav;  ofniaanct'aCoeaBi'dauceevanrai 
and  of  all  fmm  whom  he  ha*  received  anybenetit,  lor 
Which  he  hM  not  made  a profier  return 
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ates  not  proceeding  in  their  dogreee ; of  the 
jurUdiction  of  the  UniTersity  not  being  re- 
spected. Sometimes,  at  the  election  of  a 
rector,  not  one  of  the  naiion'of  Albany  mwi 
present ; and  once,  none  either  of  Albany 
or  of  Teniotdalf.  There  seems  only  to  have 
been  one  dean  in  the  University  for  some 
time  before  the  Reformation,  to  wit,  the 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts  ; and,  therefore, 
it  is  probable  the  other  faculties  had  no 
meetings.  In  the  later  minutes  of  the  Uni- 
versity he  is  called  Decann$  Facultatxt^ 
without  addition  ; whereas,  more  early,  he 
is  always  Decanus  Facnltatii  Artiam.*  This 
style,  of  Dean  of  Faculty  nf  the  Univenity^ 
which  we  see  was  a considerable  time  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  continues  to  be  used 
to  this  day ; there  being  only  one  dean  of 
faculty  in  that  University,  who  is  considered 
not  as  the  head  of  one  particular  faculty, 
but  in  the  light  of  an  university  officer,  as 
the  rector  is. 

There  seem  to  have  been  two  obvious 
defects  in  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
U niversity*  The  first,  tliat  no  salaries  were 
provided  for  regular  lectures  in  the  high 
faculties.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that 
the  laborious  work  of  teaching  should  Ik; 
performed  by  those  who  could  not  live  by  it ; 
and  who  could  not,  by  their  industry  and 
eminence  in  their  profession,  rise  to  some 
degree  of  respect  proportioned  to  w-liat  their 
talents  and  learning  might  have  raised  them 
in  another  line  of  life.  The  second  defect^ 
That  there  was  not  sufficient  power  over 
the  University  to  remedy  disorders,  when 
these  became  general,  and  infected  the 
whole  body.  The  chancellor  had,  by  his 
oath  already  mentioned,  divested  himself 
of  the  power  which  the  Pope's  Bull  gave 
him  ; and  neither  royal  nor  parliamentary 
visitations,  so  frequent  afterwards,  were 
then  introduced.^ 


* Thu  conjMrlure  ii  conflrmed  by  a n»tar  al  in- 
••rument  of  the  foundaiion  nf  a chaplunry,  by  Mr 
rbomas  Lelu,  while  he  wa»  on  a ttek-bed,  hui  M>ur>d 
In  hit  mmd.  , This  mitrument  was  taken,  the  Sih 
d<iy  of  Marrh,  In  the  year  l&?9,  before  reipcctahie 
witnea  ft.  five  01  wbotn  ligoed  it  with  the  notary. 
In  It  the  nntanr  aaya— Cbfiafituit  deminum  rectorem 
U^xverfitatU  GUuyufnsi*  ft  dfcnnum  /ttcuilaiis 
cirm,  indubilatof  patrono*.  From  thta,  it  apprara, 
that  only  one  dean  exUted  at  that  time  in  the  Uni. 
▼ertity,  or  waa  ex|iected  to  exial ; ar>d  we  know  that 
a dean  of  the  (acuity  of  aru  waa  choaen  annually,  till 
the  year  I S&S.  f 'lee  p.  7VU,  r>ote.— H.] 

f Whatever  were  (he  cauaea  of  declvnalon  in  thia 
Univeraity  te^ore  the  Heformation,  ihe  annala  of 
literature  rnem‘on  very  few  of  ita  membera  who 
made  any  conaiderable  hfure  In  the  learned  world. 
One,  however,  dcaervea  to  be  mentioned.  William 
Etphtniton,  who  had  been  a canon  ol  lOaafow,  and 
had  borne  the  officoa  both  of  rector  of  the  Univerdfy, 
and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arta.  waa  eminent  in  the 
kno»lrd|re  both  of  the  canun  and  civil  law.  He  waa 
made  Biahop  of  Aberdeen,  and  Chancell'  r of  Soot- 
land  ; a'ld  waa  employed  In  aeveial  einbaaaiea  to 
foreign  oourta.  He  founded  the  Univeraiiv  of  Old 
Aberdeen,  in  the  year  140S  \ and,  either  bom  >he 
experience  of  what  he  had  teen  in  Che  Univeraity  of 
Otaagow,  or  rrom  a deeper  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  he  au|iplicd,  in  bb  univeraity,  the  dcfecta 


Ul.  HISTORY  APTBR  TMS  RIPORM ATION. 

The  reformation  in  religion,  established 
by  act  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1500, 
brought  the  University  of  Glasgow  almost 
to  annihilation.  The  dignitaries  of  the 
church  and  convents,  of  whom  its  doctors 
and  masters  were  composed,  were  no  more. 
The  Chancellor,  James  Beaton,  fled  to 
France,  and  carried  with  him  the  plate  of 
the  cathedral,  with  the  bulls,  charter,  and 
rights  both  of  the  see  and  of  the  University, 
which  he  deposited  partly  in  the  Convent 
of  the  Carthusians,  and  partly  in  the  Scotch 
College  at  Paris,  (where  they  lately  were.) 
to  be  restored  when  Popery  should  be  re- 
established. It  ought  to  be  observed,  to 
the  honour  of  that  college,  that  they  ha>’e 
always  been  ready  to  give  extracts  fr<>m  the 
originals  deposited  with  them,  as  well  as  to 
gratify  the  curious  by  the  inspection  of 
them.  The  late  Principal  Gordon,  of  that 
college,  made  a present  to  the  Univeraity 
of  Glasgow  of  a copy  of  the  chartiilary  of 
the  Chapter  of  Gla.sgow,  notorially  attested. 

All  that  w'as  now  to  be  seen  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  that  small  part,  called  the  CaU 
leye  of  ArtSf  or  F^ayoyium  ;*  the  leuKt  in 
dignity,  though  perhaps  not  the  least  useful. 
Tilis  small  part,  with  its  small  property— 
probably  much  impaired  by  the  confusion 
of  the  times,  and  the  loss  of  rights-re- 
niaiiiedasa  relic  of  the  ancient  University, 
and  a seed  of  a reformed  University,  de- 
pendent for  its  subsistence  and  growth  on 
future  benefactions.  The  rich  fabric  of  the 
Popish  hierarchy,  in  Scotland,  was  pulled 
down  with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  by  a 
fierce  nation,  long  oppressed,  and  little 
accustomed  to  regular  government.  All 
whu  had  power  or  interest  scrambled  for 

we  haveohaerved  m that  of  Gla<gnw,  fur  he  gave 
talariea  (not  illiberal  for  the  time*)  to  those  who  were 
to  teach  (heoloicy.  canon  and  civil  law,  medicine, 
language*,  and  philn*(>|>hy,  and  pcniioni  to  a certain 
numticr  ofpoor  itudcnu;  and  likewise  apfiointeii  a 
visitorial  pow  r,  rcacrvmg  to  hiiiiKdf,  at  chanrellur. 
and  to  hi*  »iicccMor«m  that  olHrc,  a dictatorial  power, 
to  he  exrrdaed  occasionally  according  to  the  rei*ort  u( 
the  vtiiiCTB. 

Jame*  Heaton,  the  last  Popish  Au-hbiahop  of  Glas. 
gow,  deserves  alto  to  ie  mentioned  with  honour.  Hit 
fideitty  in  depositing  everything  he  carried  away, 
that  belonged  to  the  Archbithoprtc  or  to  the  Univer. 
aity,  in  (be  Convent  ot  (he  Cartbusiani,  or  in  the 
Sco’rh  College  at  Paris,  waa  never  questioned.  His 
poliucal  abtliiy  appears  by  hi*  having  been  ap(>ointed 
mie  ol  the  Scottish  arobaaaadors.  at  the  court  < ( 
France,  for  settling  the  articles  of  the  Queen  s mar 
riage  with  (he  Dauphin  ^ his  haviUK  been  again  ap. 
pointed  her  amt  aasiidor  at  that  court,  andmntinmng 
In  that  office  h-om  the  time  of  the  Keformatinn  till 
her  death ; an«l,  after  that  tragical  event,  his  tieing 
appointed  King  James’s  ambassador  at  the  tame  court, 
and  holding  that  office  (ill  the  time  ofhi^  own  deaih 
in  I6>I3.  when  King  James  came  to  be  King  ot 
England.  Iliis  archbishop  left  several  monumenu  of 
bis  learning  in  manusch^,  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Scotch  C'ollege  at  Pahs,  to  which  he  bequeathed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  effects  at  his  death. 

* Not  synooymoua.  Sec  above,  p.  “I'S,  b,  nt-u  • 
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the  wreck.  The  crown,  the  nobility,  and 
the  citiee,  were  enriched  by  it;  some  erumbs 
came,  by  second  band,  to  the  universities. 

Que^  Mary*t  Charter. — The  first  who 
had  compassion  on  the  University  of  Glas> 
gow,  in  its  depressed  state,  was  the  fam- 
ous and  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary,  lu 
a charter  granted  by  her,  and  to  which 
her  privy  seal  is  appended,  dated  the  I3th 
of  July  IfiGO,  there  is  the  following  narra* 
tive  : — “ Forasmuch  as,  within  the  citie  of 
Glasgow,  ane  colledge  and  universitie  was 
devysit  to  be  hade,  &e.,  of  the  wliilke  col- 
ledge  ane  part  of  the  scoles  and  chalmers 
being  biggety  the  rest  thairof,  alsweil  dweU 
lings  as  provision  for  the  poor  bursars  and 
maisters  to  teach, ceasit,  swa  that  the  saniyu 
appeared  rather  to  be  the  decay  of  ane  uni- 
versity, nor  onieways  to  be  reckonit  ane 
establisht  foundation.*^  Therefore,  for  the 
zeal  she  bore  to  letters,  Ac.,  she  founds  five 
poor  children  bursars  within  the  said  col- 
lege, to  l>e  called,  in  all  times  to  come,  6ur. 
tut*  of  her  foundnlton  ,*  and  for  their  #t/«- 
teutation^  site  gives  to  the  Masters  of  the 
said  college  and  university  the  manse  and 
kirk  of  the  Friars  Prcdicators,  with  thirteen 
acres  of  ground  adjacent,  and  several  other 
rents  and  annuities  therein  named,  which 
Imd  belonged  to  the  said  friars.* 

Burgh  Charter. — The  next  benefaction 
made  to  this  college  is  contained  in  a char- 
ter, granted  by  8ir  John  Stewart  of  Myiito, 
provost,  with  the  bailies,  council,  and  com- 
munity of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  in  the  year 
1572,  and  ratified  by  the  Parliament  the 
same  year.  They,  considering  that,  besides 
other  detriment  their  town  sustaiijed,  their 
schools  and  colleges  were  utterly  ruined ; 
and  their  youth,  who  were  wont  to  be  trained 
to  probity  and  good  morals,  left  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  idleness  and  wantonness;  and, 
being  earnestly  desirous  to  remedy  so  great 
an  evil,  by  the  exhortation,  counsel,  and 
aid  of  the  most  respectable  Master  Andrew 
Hay,  Rector  of  the  church  of  Renfrew,  and 
Vice-Superintendent,  and  Rector  for  the 
time,  of  their  University  of  Glasgow re- 

solved to  restore,  renew,  and  give  a new 
foundation  to  the  Ptrdngogium  Gleugutntey 
qfwd  pro  tumptuum  inopia  pene  corrueraty 
et  in  guOy  pro  nimia  paupertatCf  dijcip/m- 
arum  etudia  ejrtincta  jaetbant.  For  this 
purpose,  they  annex  to  the  said  college, 
and  to  the  regents  and  students  after- 
named,  residing  within  it,  being  fifteen  per- 
sons in  all,  “ for  tljcir  honest  and  commo- 

• The  nsme  of  burtart  or  burtarivs,  waeancientW 
mven  tothe  treuurer  of  an  univentty  or  of  acolk^, 
who  kept  the  common  par  e of  the  communitf.  Wc 
•ecihat,  in  Queen  Mary'*  time,  thlf  name  had  come 
to  befieen  to  poor  atudenU,  probably  berauae  they 
were  penaiorwrt  on  the  common  parte.  Her  gift  la  the 
mat  we  hare  met  with,  that  waadeatmed  particularly 
for  the  aupport  of  a certain  number  of  auch  poor 
•tudmta.  wh  m ahe  afpoinu  to  be  called  burtarr  of 
Ofr  tfittnnalum. 


dious  Bustentation,  all  and  sundry  the  lands, 
tenements,  houses,  btggings,  kirks,  chapels, 
yards,  orchards,  crofts,  Minuai-rents,  fruits, 
duties,  profits  and  emoluments,  mails, 
obit-silver,  and  anniversaries  whatsoever, 
which  pertained  to  whatsoever  chappda, 
altarages,  prebendaries,  founded  in  what- 
ever kirk  or  college  within  the  said  city ; or 
of  the  places  of  all  the  friars  of  the  same 
city,  according  to  the  gift  made  to  them  by 
the  Queen,  under  the  Great  Seal,  the  26tn 
March  15^'*  They  likewise  will  and  de- 
clare, that  the  said  Allege,  the  fifteen  per- 
sons before  mentioned,  and  all  others  who 
shall  l>e  students  in  the  same,  and  their  ser- 
vants, shall  bo  exempted  ah  omni  jurit  iic-^ 
Hone  ortiintiria  ; neenm  ab  omnihue  <-»/#• 
tumxMy  et  exactionibue  pedaritey  intra  civita^ 
tern  noetram  impoeitiiy  vet  imponendie.  It 
is  understood  to  be  in  consequence  of  this 
charter,  that  the  magistrates  of  Gla^'gow, 
or  a deputation  from  them,  still  continue 
annually  to  inspect  the  accompts  of  the  old 
revenue  of  the  College  in  which  the  parti- 
culars of  this  donation  were  eoinprehended,* 
though  the  greatest  part  of  it,  which  con- 
sisted of  siuali  ground  annuals,  is  now 
lost. 

One  might  think,  that,  when  to  the  for- 
mer revenue  of  the  ColI<^  were  added 
these  donations  of  Queen  Mary,  and  of  the 
city  of  Glasgow,  it  must  have  been  com- 
pletely endowed  for  the  maintenance  of 
fifteen  persons  ; yet  it  was  soon  found  ne- 
oesMry  to  increase  the  revenue,  and  to 
diminish  the  number  of  persons  to  be  main- 
tained by  it.  For,  although  the  property  of 
the  Dominican  Friars  in  Glasgow  was  cer- 
tainly very  considerable  before  the  Reform- 
ation, yet  all  that  the  College  could  make 
effectual  of  that,  and  ail  their  funds  taken 
together,  amounted  only,  by  their  rental,  to 
jI'SOO  Srotch  money. 

A more  effectual  benefaction  w'as  made 
to  this  poor  society,  in  the  year  1577>  by 
King  James  VI.,  in  his  minority,  wi^  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Earl  of  Morton, 

• Hence,  too.  the  privilege  of  the  atitena  of  GIm. 
goW|  lowhicb  1 have  alluded  In  aprevioui  nota^H. 

f 1 he  resaon  wby  donations,  in  appearance  liberal, 
turned  out  lo  to  kmall  acco’int,  waa,  partly,  that  the 
Popish  occletiaatica,  aecuUr  and  regular,  though 
their  tbrm  of  worship  waa  totally  abollfhea  through 
the  whole  nation,  continued  to  enjoy  their  tempomlU 
ties  for  life,  subject  to  a taxation  of  a third  part  to 
t^  Crown,  out  of  which  the  clergy  of  the  rearmed 
church  were  to  be  roamumed ; p rtly,  that  thoae  In. 
cumbenU,  during  their  life,  practiaM  many  arts  to 
alienate  their  revenues  to  laymen,  either  from 
fHcndahlp  or  for  their  own  profit,  by  pretended  feo- 
coiitracta,  perpetual  or  long  lea^,  and  many  other 
means,  which  their  private  interest,  their  regard 
to  retatlnna,  or  their  hatred  of  the  new  relieton.  sue. 
geated.  " ’ * 

Some  of  these  pretended  alienationa,  made  to  the 
hurt  of  the  college,  were  aAerwards  reduced  and 
annulled  by  the  courts  of  law.  aotne  by  arbittatlon. 
Probably  many  mote  might  have  been  reduced  ; but 
that  very  often  the  suh|ect  was  too  tmaU  to  bear  the 
expense  of  a lawsuit,  or  the  man  in  posacmion  toe 
l*otcer/ui  to  be  sued  by  the  colic** 
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Re>^nt  of  the  kinj^om.  That  was  the  rec* 
tory  and  vicarage  of  the  parish  of  Govan, 
of  which  tlie  incumbent  was  lately  dead, 
find  the  value  reckoned  about  twenty>four 
clulders.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
lute  incumbent  bad,  before  his  deatli,  given 
a nineteen  years'  lease  of  the  temporality  to 
a friend,  and  that  friend  had  transforredhis 
right  to  a man  in  power*  By  this  and 
some  other  incumbrances,  all  that  the  Col* 
lege  could  draw  from  it,  for  about  twenty 
years,  was  only  300  merks  yearly. 


rv.  MODBRN  CONSTITUTION. 

New  Royal  Charten — With  this  gift, 
King  James  gave  a chatter  of  foundation  to 
the  College,  which,  in  its  most  essential 
articles,  has  continued  in  force  to  this  day. 
It  is  commonly  called  the  nova  erecti  t t all 
subsequent  chiuiges  being  superstructures 
upon  this  foundation.  The  charter  proceeds 
upon  this  narrative  ,’^IuteVitjeute$  quod 
annua  profeua  ct  reditue  coile . ii,  $eu  Peeda^ 
yogii  (iiaeffuentie,  tam  eeigua  sunt,  ut  hoc 
n-'Mtra  atate  minime  iu£icientxa  giut  ad 
MUMtefiiandum  principalemf  mapisirot  re- 
penteSy  frur$artos,  et  o^Sciartoj  neceesariot  in 
qufn'ie  colfepio ; nec  ad  adminiculandum 
•usientotioni  et  reparattnni  ejusdem.  And 
afterwards— 7>um  animum  nostrum  adjrcer^ 
imus  ad  collif,endti$  reliquiae  academiee 
Glaeyueneis  ; quam  pret  inopia  lanpueeeett^ 
l-m,  oc  ydrn  pene  confecttttn  rrper>mu«.— 
The  persons  founded  by  this  charter  are 
twelve ; a Principal,  three  Regents,  four 
Bursars,  an  (Economve  or  Steward,  a Cook, 
a Porter,  and  a Servant  to  the  Principal. 

Eetafdiehment,-~^The  Principal  was  to 
teach  Theology  one  day,  and  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  the  next  alternately,  through  the 
week;  and  to  preach  in  the  church  of 
Oovan  on  Sunday.  Of  the  Regents,  one  was 
to  teach  Greek  and  Rhetoric  ; another, 
Dialectics,  Morals,  and  PoliticH,  with  tho 
elements  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry ; and 
the  third,  who  was  also  Sub-Principal,  was  to 
teach  all  the  branches  of  Physiology  and 
Geography,  Chronology  and  Adiolopy. 
The  Priiici|>al  to  be  presented  by  the 
Crown;  the  Regents  to  be  elected  by  the 
Hector,  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  the  Prin- 
cipal. The  Regents  were  not,  as  was  the 
custom  of  other  Scottish  universities,  to 
carry  on  their  students  through  tho  three 
years*  course ; but  to  keep,  by  one  profes- 
sion ; so  that  the  student  had  anew  Regent 
every  year.  The  Bursars  were  to  be  main- 
tain^ for  three  yrars  and  a half  within  the 
College;  that  being  the  time  required  in 
the  Sottish  universities  for  acquiring  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts-  The  Steward 
w;ui  to  colirct  the  whole  reveiiues,  and  to 
provide  all  necessaries  for  the  College  table  ; 


and  to  give  an  account,  every  day,  to  the 
Princi(^  and  Regent^  of  his  disburse- 
meuts.  The  Rector,  the  Dean  of  Faculty, 
and  the  Minister  of  Glasgow,  are  author- 
ised to  visit  the  College  four  times  in  the 
year,  to  examine  and  authenticate  the  pub- 
lic accounts,  and  to  see  that  all  things  be 
carried  on  according  to  the  intention  of  this 
foundation,  and  to  correct  what  was  not. 

Pririlepre  and  Ejeempti  ne, — All  dona- 
tions formerly  made  to  the  College,  by  what- 
soever person  or  persons,  of  whatsoever 
rank,  are  ratified.  And  the  whole  revenue 
formerly  belonging  to,  or  now  grimted,  the 
King  declares  and  ordains,  for  biro  and  his 
successors,  shall  be  enjoyed  by  the  said 
College,  free  from  any  taxation  of  a third 
part,  or  any  other  taxation  whatsoever; 
any  law,  custom,  act,  or  ordinance  of  Par* 
Uament,  notwithstanding.  Finally,  be  wills 
, and  declares.  That  the  College  and  Uni- 
versity of  GhiBgow  shall  enjoy  all  the  pri- 
vileges and  immunities,  by  his  ancestors, 
by  him,  or  any  other  way,  granted  to  any 
university  in  his  kingdom,  as  freely,  peace- 
ably, and  quietly  as  if  it  had  enjoyed  them 
from  ancient  times  before  the  memory  of 
men.  This  charter  was  ratified  by  the 
King,  after  he  came  to  the  years  of  major- 
ity, and  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament,  in 
the  year  1587* 

GocernmenL^ln  Glasgow,  the  whole 
property  and  revenue  pertaining  to  the 
University,  is  vested  in  the  college,  and  is 
administrated  by  a meeting  of  the  Principal 
and  Professors,  commonly  called  the  ColUpc 
MeeUnpy  and  very  often,  though  perhaps 
with  propriety,  the  Faculty  Meeting. 
The  record  ot  this  meeting  is  visited  and 
authenticated  by  the  Rector,  Dean  of 
Faculty,  and  the  Minister  of  the  High 
Church  of  Glasgow.  Other  business  of 
the  University,  besides  matters  of  revenue, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  students,  is 
managed  in  what  is  called  on  Univereity- 
Meetinpy  or  Senate ; in  which  the  Rector 
and  Dean  of  Faculty  sit,  along  with  the 
Principal  and  Professors.  Indeed,  besides 
the  College,  all  that  remains  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  a Chancellor,  Rector,  and  Dean. 
We  see  that  the  A*'oro  Erectio  supposes 
their  existence ; but  makes  no  change  with 
regard  to  their  powers,  except  in  ^ving  to 
the  two  last,  together  with  the  Minister  of 
Glasgow,  a visitorial  power  over  the  College. 
Tho  ^ctor  and  Dean  arc  chosen  annually 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  they  wei\ 
from  the  Brat  foundation  of  the  University.* 
The  Rector  always  names  the  Principal  and 


* The  Dean— the  I>ean  of  the  (•cultyof  Arti, 
IKM.  Hewaf  orinnalljr,  and,  on  the  oonftituUonaJ 
pniiciple  of  ihe  unlvertitjr,  he  ouaht  soir.  to  ha 
elcvtfd  by  the  whole  body  ^ graduates  of  thU  Fa. 
cult.v  of  Arta,  ((or  they  constitute  that  faculty  which 
1«  an  unirvratfv.  not  a cotlerff  Incorporation.}  and  not 
by  ihc  Proletsor.  only,  t.  r.,  the  coUigiate  nr  ratanrd 
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Professors  to  be  bis  Aseeeaors  { and,  with 
them,  occasionally  forms  a court  of  law,  for 
judging  in  pecuniary  questions,  and  less 
atrocious  crunes,  wherein  any  member  of 
the  University  was  party.  The  University 
has  always  maintained  its  exemption  from 
all  jurisdiction  of  the  City  Magistrates,  but 
not  of  the  Sheriff  or  Court  of  Session. 

This  may  suffice  fur  a general  view  of 
the  contiUution  of  the  university,  since  the 
reformation  from  Popery.  As  to  the  state 
of  its  rrvenut$  during  that  period,  it  has 
been  much  indebted  both  to  our  princes  and 
to  subjects.  Its  declenvion  before  the  reign 
of  James  V I.  was  not  more  remarkable  than 
its  progress  since  that  |»eriod.  From  the 
small  beginning  derived  from  the  bounty  of 
that  prince,  it  continued  to  prosper  to  the 
era  of  the  Restoration ; having,  at  that 
time,  besides  a Principal,  eiglit  Professors, 
a Librarian,  with  a tolerable  Library,  'the 
number  of  its  Bursars  increaned,  mad  an 
additional  number  of  other  Students  of  all 
ranks.  A renewal  of  tbe  fabric  (which 
had  been  ruinous)  was  begun  and  carried 
on,  with  great  enlargement,  in  an  elegant 
manner  for  the  time  ; but  not  fimsbed. 


V.  DONATIONS. 

Soon  after  the  now  foundation,  in  the 

Jrear  1681,  the  Archbishop  gave  to  the  Col- 
egc  the  customs  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  by 
which  it  was  enabled  to  found  a fourth 
regent.  A now  body  of  statutes  was  formed 
alwut  this  time,  which  are  extant.  By 
them  it  appears  that  the  Principal  and  four 
regents  were  put  to  very  hard  and  constant 
labour ; and  tbe  students  kept  under  very 
strict  discipline.  Of  the  Regents,  tbe  first 
and  highest  was  Professor  of  Physiology, 
and  Sub> Principal ; the  second  was  l''rofes- 
eorof  Moral  Philosophy;  the  third  of  Logic 
and  Rhetoric ; and  the  fourth  of  Greek. 
Their  salaries  ruse  in  gradation  ; and,  when 
any  of  the  higher  offices  became  vacant, 


Matter*,  who  are  only  mernliera  of  It  mta  Matien ; 
for,  on  principle,  no  one  i*  eligible  to  a FrofeMorihip 
who  it  not  a graduate  in  the  relative  fatuity.  In 
like  nuntter,  the  o«heT  faculitea  ought  aeverally  to 
have  ibetr  own  De^n*  elected  in  the  tatne  way  by 
thetr  graduate*  at  large ; a Ik'an  (ff  h'amitio  la  an 
arademiral  toli'Ciam.  Karh  Faculty  alto  ihould  con. 
fee  it*  profier  degree*  apart  from  every  other ; and 
eiaablltn  it*  own  bi.law*  and  Uatute*.  'Fhe  cotUtje 
I*  not  the  unitxrtUjt,  though  they  are  now  to  con. 
ruaedty  mixed  up  together.  At  to  the  right  of 
the  graduates  at  large  tu  conitiiuie  the  univenity, 
and  to  ratify  iti  Uwt;  tbi*  wat  recognued  in  Olaa. 
gow,  to  late  at  the  year  17/7,  when,  at  1 remember 
noticing  in  the  academical  recordt,  which  I had  oc- 
f asiun  tome  years  ago  lo  exaniioe,  it  wa*  found  neeet- 
tary,  ill  cont4irnmy  to  principle  and  practice,  (not  then 
forgotten,)  to  tummon  a ('ongregation  ot  Oraduates, 
in  order  to  legaliae  the  ttatutea  prof>oted  by  ihc  VUlta. 
tton  of  that  date.  All  constitutional  principles  have, 
howrerer,  in  this  as  in  our  other  british  universi. 
Hies,  been  so  long  notated  with  impunity,  that  they 
art  now  contcientkiusli  i^inored  ~H. 


those  who  were  in  the  lower  were  commonly 
advenced  a step  ; and  the  new  choaen  Rc< 
gent  liad  tbe  profeeaiun  of  Greek  for  bis 
department. 

In  this  state,  the  College  continued  fora 
long  time;  excepting  tl^t,  in  tbe  veur 
1G21,  by  a meeting  of  the  visiters,  in  which 
the  Archbishop  was  present,  the  priuci(Mil 
was  freed  from  tbe  duty  of  preaching  in  the 
church  of  Govau.  A minister  was  appointeil 
to  have  the  pastoral  charge  of  that  imrislt, 
to  whom  a stipend  was  provided  out  uf  the 
teiuds  uf  the  parish  ; the  patroimge  uf  tbe 
church  being  reeerved  to  the  University, 
and  the  minister  being  obliged  **  to  read 
some  public  lecture  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  college,  os  shall  be  prescribed  to  him 
by  the  officers  of  the  University,  and  Mas- 
ters of  the  College.**  'I'bis  cliaiige  they 
were  enabled  to  moke,  from  having,  by  an 
act  of  Parliament,  in  the  year  1016,  been 
vested  in  the  tithes  of  tbe  |»arihlies  of  Kil- 
bride and  Renfrew ; burdened  with  the 
payment  of  stipends  to  the  ministers  of 
theee  two  parishes,  which  are  modified  by 
the  act;  and  likewise  burdened  with  the 
life-rent  of  the  persons  who  were  at  that 
time  titulars  of  these  tithes.  In  the  year 
1637,  it  appears  that  a Master  or  Profes^o^, 
Huiuaniorum  Literarum,  commonly  called 
Professor  of  Humanity,  had  been  founded.* 

In  the  year  1641,  Charles  1.,  by  his  sig- 
nature, gave  to  tile  College  the  tenqiorolity 
of  the  bishopric  of  Galluwuy  ; reserving  to 
himself  the  power  of  burdening  it  with  tbe 
sum  of  Alcio  sterling,  to  any  person  be 
should  name.  Tliis  gift  was  confirmed  by 
an  act  of  Parliament  the  same  year.  The 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  bi*- 
coroing  vacant  by  the  abolition  of  Episco- 
pal government  in  the  church,  James  Mar- 
quis of  Hamilton  was  chosen  chancellor, 
and  was  the  first  layman  who  bore  that  of- 
fice. After  him,  William  Earl  of  Gloii- 
caim  was  chosen,  in  the  year  1 600. 

Though  the  greatest  part  of  the  Masters 
Bubmitt^  with  reluctance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  wished  a re- 
storation of  themonarchy,  under  proper  lim- 
itations, the  Principal,  Mr  Patrick  Gillespie, 
was  a sealous  republican  ; and,  by  the  in* 
terest  he  had  with  Oliver,  obtained  great 
favours  for  the  University.  The  Protector 
and  his  counsel  renewed  all  its  immunities 
and  privileges  ; adding  that  of  printing  bi- 
bles,  and  all  sorts  of  books  lielonging  to  the 
liberal  sciences,  and  licensed  by  the  Uni- 
versity. Ho  confirmed  all  former  fouiida- 


* In  the  year  IS37,  a meeting  of  the  Vititert,  the 
Archbittiop  bring  |rrc*eiit,  appointed  Mr  Hobert 
Mavne,  thm  Protetaor  ot  liOfic,  to  be  ProfeMor  of 
Medicine,  and  to  give  lecture*  in  that  science.  .\t 
the  tame  time,  the  profettor  of  (Iicek  watadvtDred 
to  the  nrofeMion  ot  the  Prnfetaornf  Humaiu 

icv  to  the  profetaion  of  Oretk  ; and  a new  proita«ot 
or  Humanity  waa  cboten. 
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tionS)  mortiflcations,  and  donations  made  I 
iu  its  favour,  particularly  Uiat  of  the  bishop-  I 
ric  of  Gallovay ; to  which  he  added  the  va- 
cant stipends  of  the  parishes  which  had 
been  in  the  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  Gal- 
loway, for  seven  years  to  come ; and  also, 
in  perpetuity,  the  revenues  of  the  deanery 
and  sub-deanery  of  Glasgow.  This  last  gift, 
however,  wasaccoinpani^  with  several  lim- 
itations and  restrictions,  by  which  the  Col- 
lege hail  not  the  possession  of  the  subjects 
while  his  power  lasted  ; and,  his  acts  ^ing 
rescinded  at  the  Kestoration,  it  fell,  of 
course,  and  had  no  effect. 

The  re-establishment  of  Episcopal  gov- 
ernment in  the  church  after  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II-  gave  a severe  check  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  University  ; by  depriving 
it  at  ouee  of  tl)e  best  part  of  its  revenue — 
to  wit,  that  of  the  bishopric  of  Galloway. 
Uefore  arrangements  could  be  made,  suit^ 
to  this  impoverished  state,  a great  debt  was 
contracted-  Of  the  eight  professions  which 
had  been  established,  three  were  sunk  ; and 
those  that  remained  were  reduced  to  a very 
short  allowance.  The  College  now  consist- 
ed of  a Principal,  a Professor  of  Theology, 
and  four  Regents  ; a very  scanty  revenue, 
sunk  in  debt ; and  a large  fabric  unfinished. 

A visitation  of  the  universities  was  ap- 
pointed by  Parliament,  in  the  year  1664. 
The  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  clergy',  who 
visited  the  College  of  Glasgow,  i^ter  a 
strict  examination  of  their  revenue,  report— 

That  the  sum  of  three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  pounds  Scotch,  yearly, 
will  be  neoessar  to  be  speedily  provided  for 
onto  the  University,  or  otherways  it  must 
quickly  decay  and  ruine  ***  Besides  this, 
they  found  it  had  a great  load  of  debt ; and 
that  many  professions  were  wanting  which 
it  ought  to  liave,  but  cannot  for  the  pre- 
sent possibly  have  for  want  of  revenue.  In 
this  report  the  visiters  were  unanimous. 

In  this  state  the  University  remained  till 
after  the  Revolution.  It  is  true  that,  in 
this  interval,  it  received  several  consider- 
able donations  and  mortifications ; but 
these  were  all  appropriated,  by  the  donors, 
either  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  building,  or 
to  the  foundation  of  bursars ; and  were 
faithfully  applied  to  these  purposes.  So 
that  it  must  have  required  great  economy 
in  the  professors,  as  well  as  great  lenity  in 
their  creditors,  to  preserve  them  from  huk- 
ruptcy,  doriag  this  long  interval. 

In  the  year  1603,  each  of  the  Scottish 
universities  obtained  a gift  of  X300  tL^^yeu 
out  of  the  bishops* *  rents  in  Scotland.  Tlie 
sum  payable  to  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
was  sllocated  upon  the  income  of  the.arch- 


*  The  viiUcr*  of  the  coileite  Glstfow  were,  the 

Archbithopof  l.ie^w.  the  Bishop  of  Oellnwejr : of 

the  itobilUr.  Hmilton,  Montrose,  Argrie,  Kilmer, 
nock,  Cochran  j beeidet  geotlcmcn  and  clrrfj. 


bishopric  of  Glasgow  ; and  soon  after,  ttUl 
better  to  secure  the  payment,  the  College 
obtained  a lease  of  the  whole  rent  of  the 
archbishopric  for  nineteen  years,  which 
lease  has  from  time  to  time  been  renewed 
by  the  Crown. 

The  University  began  now  to  nuse  her 
head,  after  a long  period  of  depression,  by 
debt  and  poverty,  and  by  the  diminution  of 
her  professors.  The  exertions  which  were 
made  about  this  time  were  encouraged  by 
the  great  number  of  her  students.  Princi- 
pal Stirling,  in  his  diary,  says,  that  in  the 
year  1 702  the  students  of  Theology,  Greek, 
and  Philosophy,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
four  hundred  and  two.  The  great  demand 
for  clergy  men,  to  fill  the  vacant  benefices, 
immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  government,  occasioned  the 
attendance  of  a greater  number  of  students 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  than 
at  auy  former  period 

In  the  year  1706,  the  profession  of  Hu- 
manity was  revived  ; and  Mr  Andrew  Ross 
was  appointed  professor. 

In  the  year  1708,  her  Majesty  Queen 
Anne  was  pleased  to  grant  the  Univers- 
ity £*210  sterling  yearly,  payable  out  of 
the  Exchequer;  one  part  of  which  was 
appropriated  for  salaries  to  a Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Botany,  and  to  a Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  Languages  ; and  an- 
other part  of  it  for  augmenting  the  salaries 
of  the  Principal  and  Professors,  according 
to  a scheme  of  division  mentioned  in  the 
deed.  This  gift  has  been  renewed  by  all 
the  Bubseqaeiit  sovereigns. 

The  gift  of  £300  per  annum,  by  King 
William,  was  fur  some  time  dire<ned  to  be 
applied  for  extinguishing  the  college  debts, 
and  supporting  four  Bursars.  By  a subse- 
quent deed  of  Queen  Anue,  in  the  year 
1713,  part  of  it  was  continued  for  the  said 
purposes ; and  the  remainder  appropriated 
for  salaries  to  a Professor  of  Civil  Law,  and 
a Professor  of  Medicine. 

His  Majesty  King  George  I.  was  pleased 
to  grant,  out  of  the  rents  of  the  archbishop- 
ric, a new  gift  of  £ 170  per  annum;  which 
wasappropriatedfor  asalarv  to  a Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  for  augmenting 
the  smaller  salaries  of  the  other  professors. 
By  these  royal  donations,  the  whole  of  the 
rent  paid  by  the  Colley,  for  the  lease  of 
the  archbishopric,  is  exuusted ; and  regu- 
lar accompts  thereof  are  transmitted  to  the 
Exchequer. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been  one  pro- 
fession added  to  this  University,  by  the 
bounty  of  King  George  II. 

Alexander  Macfariane,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica, 
had  erected  an  astronomical  observatory  in 
that  ialand  for  his  own  use.  At  his  death, 
he  bequeathed  his  astronomical  Apparatus  to 
the  College  of  Glasgow,  on  condition  that 
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they  should  build  an  observatory,  and  ap* 
point  an  observer.  The  College  very  readily 
accepted  the  condition,  and  built  an  observ. 
atory  ; and,  in  the  year  hU  Majesty 

waa  pleased  to  grant  a preHentation  to  Dr 
Alexander  Wilson,  to  be  Professor  of  Prac- 
tical Astronomy  and  Observer,  with  a salary 
of  X*60  yearly  out  of  the  Exchequer. 

It  will  nut  be  expected  that  wc  should 
enumerate  the  dunaiioiiH  made  byhubjtNrts: 
of  books  or  prints  to  the  public  library,  or  | 
money  to  purchase  books— of  money  for  i 
prizes  to  the  more  deserving  students  in 
(he  several  classes  — of  money  for  carrying 
on  the  buildings — of  money,  nr  land,  for  the 
foundation  of  bursars  in  philosophy,  in  thc- 
ulogy,  arid  in  medicine-  The  names  of 
many  of  these  benefactors  are  now  Kttle 
known  but  in  the  antuils  of  tlic  University 
of  Glasgow,  where  they  will  always  be  pre- 
serviHl.  Some  may  mentioned,  wh<»*o 
attention  to  the  interest  of  this  society  does 
them  honour.  Among  these  are,  Anne 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  ; Rabiiia,  Countess 
of  Forfar;  William  Ebtrl  of  Dundonald ; 
the  Duke  of  Chandos ; the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose; Dr  Robert  Leighton,  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow  ; and  Boulter,  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
ro44;h.  Of  (M)mmoner!;i — Mr  Snell,  Dr  W il- 
liams,  Dr  Walton,  aud  the  late  Dr  William 
Hunter,  are  distinguiahcd  by  tho  largeness 
of  their  douatiuus. 


VI.  rRSSXNT  STATI. 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  it  appears 
that  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Glasgow,  in  the  distribution  of 
sciences  and  modes  of  teaching,  as  well  as 
in  the  form  of  its  government,  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  all  the  other  universities 
of  Kuro(K*.  The  alterations  which  it  has 
undergone,  in  later  times,  are  such  as  miuht 
bo  expect^  from  the  changes  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  literary  objects,  and  from 
other  varying  circumstances.  Tho  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  and  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  literature,  have  produced  many 
additional  departments  c>f  science,  to  those 
which  were  originally  thought  worthy  of  a 
particular  teacher.  What  is  call^  the 
curri  ulum^  or  ordinary  course  of  public 
education,  comprehends  nt  present  Hve 
branches— the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Natural  Phil- 
osophy. These  branches  are  understood  to 
re<mire  the  study  of  five  separate  sessions. 

During  their  attendance  upon  these 
courses  of  languages  and  philosophy,  and 
|tarticular1y  before  they  enter  the  class  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  the  stuflents  are  expected 
to  acquire  a knowledge  of  Mathematics  and 
Algebra,  for  which  there  is  a separate  Pro- 
lessor, and  which  is  understood  to  be  sub 


servient  to  natural  philosophy,  and  to  many 
of  the  practical  arta.  There  is  also  a Pro- 
fessor of  Practical  Astronomy,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  make  observations,  for  the  im- 
provement of  that  great  branch  of  physica. 

After  the  course  of  general  education, 
ab<ive-mcntioncd,  a provision  is  made  for 
what  are  called  the  three  learned  profes- 
sions—Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine.  For 
the  peculiar  education  of  Churchmen, 
there  are  four  Professors  i the  Principal, 
who  is  Primarius  Professor  of  Theology*, 
and  has,  besides,  the  su|>erlntendence  of  the 
whole  University;  and  the  respective  Pro 
feasors  of  Theology,  of  Oriental  Languages, 
and  of  Church  History.  This  last  is  also 
lecturer  in  Civil  History. 

lu  Law  there  is  only  one  professor 

Tliere  are,  by  the  constitution,  no  more 
than  two  professors  allotted  to  the  faculty 
of  MedicifU'^^o  wit,  a professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  a 
professor  of  Anatomy  and  Botany.  But 
the  University,  out  of  its  funds,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  private  donations,  has  made 
an  annual  provision  for  three  additional 
lecturers— .in  Chemistry, in  Materia  Medica« 
and  in  Midwifery'. 

The  University  has  now  the  prospect  ul 
a great  and  important  addition  being  soon 
made  to  the  faculty  of  Medicine.  The  late 
Rev.  Dr  Walton,  of  Upton,  in  Hunting- 
donshire, about  twenty  years  ago,  in  a tour 
to  Scotland,  visited  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow ; and,  approving  of  its  constitution  aud 
mode  of  conducting  ^ucation,  gave  to  tlie 
University  i.'400  sterling  ; the  interest  of 
which,  at  his  death,  he  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  a medical  student  during  the 
course  of  his  education.  About  five  yean 
ago,  the  same  generous  l>enefactor  mortifie<l 
the  additional  sum  of  £1000  sterling,  at  his 
death,  to  tho  University,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  a lecturer  in  any  branch  of  me- 
dicine, or  of  science  connected  with  medi- 
cine, which  the  University  should  judge 
most  expedient  or  necessary.  By  the  Doc- 
tor's death,  which  happened  about  three  years 
ago,  both  these  donations  now  take  effect 

Miss  Christian  Brisltane,  sister  of  tho 
late  Dr  Brisbane,  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  this  University,  mortified  the  sum  of 
£1000  sterling;  the  interest  of  which  she 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  a medical 
student,  two  years  at  this  University,  ami 
other  two  years  at  any  other  celebrated 
school  of  medicine  in  Britain,  or  on  the 
Cuntitient,  as  the  University  shall  direct. 

The  late  celebrated  Dr  William  Hunter, 
of  London,  formerly  an  alumnus  of  this 
University,  and,  during  the  whole  of  his 
life,  warmly  attached  to  its  interests,  be- 
queathed to  the  University,  at  his  death, 
the  whole  of  his  Mussum,  one  of  the  mo>-t 
valuable  cullcetions  in  Kun>pc,  of  Natural 
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History,  Medals,  Anatomical  Preparations, 
Books,  &C.  When  this  collection  has  con* 
tinned  a certain  number  of  years  at  Lon- 
don, he  has,  by  his  will,  directed  it  to  be 
carried  to  the  Univt-rsity  of  Glasgow.  And, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a house  for  the 
reception  of  this  noble  donation,  and  esta- 
blishing such  new  professions  in  medicine  as 
the  University  should  judge  expedient,  he 
bequeathed  i.‘8000  sterling,  bearing  interest 
from  his  death ; the  one-half  of  which  he 
directed  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  the 
said  Musseuin,  while  it  continues  in  London 
— the  other,  to  increase  the  principal  sum, 
till  the  period  arrive  when  both  principal 
and  interest  shall  be  appropriated,  by  the 
University,  for  the  -above-mentioned  pur- 
poses specified  in  the  deed  of  donation. 

Infirmary.— T\\e  progress  of  a medical 
scho^,  in  this  University,  has  been  hitherto 
much  retarded  by  the  want  of  an  infirmary 
in  Glasgow.  But  there  is  at  present  a 
prospect  of  that  obstacle  being  immediately 
removed.  A very  considerable  sura  of 
money  has  been  lately  raised,  by  voluntary 
subscription,  for  the  . purpose  of  erecting 
and  supporting  an  infirmary  in  Glasgow. 
A royal  charter  has  been  obtained,  and  a 
grant  from  the  Crown,  of  the  site  of  the 
Archbishop’s  Castle,  for  the  buildings  ; 
which,  according  to  a beautiful  design,  given 
by  the  lute  Robert  Adam,  Esq.,  are  now 
finished. 

Appointments  of  the  Profssors The 

Principal,  and  the  Professors  of  Church 
History,  Law,  Medicine,  Anatomy  and 
Botany,  and  Astronomy,  are  nominated  by 
the  King.  The  Professors  of  Theology, 
Oriental  Languages,  Humanity,  Greek, 
Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  Natur^  Philoso- 
phy, and  Mathematics,  and  the  Lecturers 
on  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Mid- 
wifery, are  nominated  by  the  College.  The 
average  number  of  students,  of  all  deno- 
minations, attending  the  different  classes, 
is  considerably  above  six  hundred. 

Salaries,  — From  the  state  of  the  uni- 

versity funds,  the  professors  are  allowed 
very  moderate  salaries;  so  as  to  depend 
chiefly  for  subsistence  upon  the  honorariums, 
or  fees  of  their  students.  This,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  greatly  promoted  their  zeal  and 
their  ^ligence  in  their  several  professions. 
In  seminaries  of  literature,  possessed  of 
rich  endowments,  and  where  there  is  access 
to  large  ecclesiastical  benefices,  by  seniority, 
the  business  of  lecturing  has  generally  gone 
into  disuse,  or  been  reduced  to  a mere  mat- 
ter of  form  ; as  few  persons  are  willing  to 
labour,  who,  by  doing  little,  or  by  following 
their  amusement,  find  themselves  in  easy 
and  comfortable  circumstances.  The  de- 
partment of  teaching  is  likely,  in  such  a 
case,  to  be  devolved  upon  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  who  discharge  the  office 


of  private  tutors ; and  who,  from  the  mo- 
ment they  enter  upon  their  office,  are  ready 
to  consider  it  as  a passing  state,  and  to 
look  forward  to  that  period  when  they  shall, 
in  their  turn,  be  freed  from  the  drudgery  of 
teaching.  In  such  circumstances,  when 
neither  the  tutor  nor  pupil  is  under  the  im- 
mediate eye  of  the  public,  instead  of  strug- 
gling for  distinction  and  superiority  in  their 
respective  stations,  they  will  be  too  apt  to 
indulge  the  laziness,  and  to  gratify  the  pe- 
culiar humour  of  each  other.  In  the  Scot- 
tish universities,  and  particularly  that  of 
Glasgow,  where  the  professors  have  no  be- 
nefices in  the  church,  nor  any  emoluments 
of  any  kind  independent  of  their  labour, 
nor  anything  that  can  be  called  preferment 
within  their  reach,  that  radical  defect  in 
the  conduct  of  education  is  altogether  re- 
moved. There  is  likely  to  grow  up  with 
them,  in  these  circumstances,  a habitual 
liking  to  their  objects  and  occupations,  and 
that  interest  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  which  are  most  likely  to  call  forth 
the  activity  and  industry  of  their  pupils. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that,  as  ne- 
cessity is  the  parent  of  labour,  it  would  be 
a still  greater  improvement,  that  professors 
in  colleges  should  have  no  salaries  at  all. 
This  would  be  indisputable,  if  all  other  em- 
ployments were  left  to  the  natural  profit 
which  they  can  produce,  and  were  not  pe- 
culiarly rewarded  by  fixed  appointments 
from  the  public.  But  if  one  trade,  or  art, 
is  allowed  a bounty,  another  must,  upon 
this  account,  have  also  some  compensation. 
The  peculiar  premiums  given  by  Govern- 
ment to  other  professions,  particularly  to 
the  church  and  the  law,  seem  to  require, 
that,  for  maintaining  some  kind  of  balance, 
a degree  of  «imilar  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  the  teaching  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences.  Without  this,  a private  aca- 
demy can  seldom  collect  a sufficient  number 
of  well  qualified  teachers,  so  as  to  prevent 
a single  individual  from  undertaking  too 
many  branches,  and  becoming  what  is  vul- 
garly called  a Jack  of  all  trades. 

Time  of  Lrcturing,  ^c. — The  unifonrr 
assiduity  of  the  professors  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  the  length  of  time  wbicn 
they  employ  in  lecturing,  will  aflord  an 
illustration  of  these  remarks.  The  annual 
session  for  teaching,  in  the  university,  be- 
gins, in  the  ordinary  curriculum,  on  the 
tenth  of  October ; and  ends,  in  some  of  the 
classes,  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  in 
others  continues  to  the  tenth  of  .Tune.  The 
lectures,  in  all  the  other  branches,  com- 
mence on  the  first  of  November,  and  end 
about  the  beginning  of  May.  The  class  of 
Ifotany  begins  on  the  first  of  May. 

During  this  period,  the  business  of  the 
College  continues  without  interruption.  Thu 
Professors  of  Humanity,  or  Latin,  and  of 
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Oreek,  lecture  end  ex&mine  their  stodentii^ 
receive  end  correct  exercieee,  three  boure 
every  dey,  end  four  hours  for  two  deys 
every  week:  the profeseors of  Logic,  Morel 
Philosophy,  end  Neturel  Philosophy,  two 
hours  every  day,  end  three  hours  during  e 
part  of  the  session ; excepting  on  Saturdays, 
when,  on  account  of  e general  meeting  of 
the  public  students,  there  is  only  one  lecture 
given.  The  other  professors  lecture,  in 
general,  one  hour  every  day ; the  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  two  hours  every  day,  ex> 
cept  on  Saturdays ; the  Professor  of  Law, 
in  his  public  department,  two  boura  The 
Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy  gives  no 
public  lecture. 

jidiMni  >ges  nf  Public  Lecturing. — In 
those  universities  where  the  professors  are 
uniformly  employed  in  lecturing,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  matter  of  their  lectures 
will  correspond,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
general  progress  of  science  and  literature 
in  their  several  departmenta.  A professor 
whose  consequence  end  livelihood  depend 
upon  the  approbation  given  by  the  public 
to  his  lectures,  will  find  it  necessary  to 
study  the  principal  authors  upon  the  sub* 
ject : he  will  imbibe,  in  some  degree,  the 
taste  of  the  sge  in  which  he  lives,  and  avail 
himself  of  the  increase  of  know*lc<igc  and  ' 
new  discovery  : he  will  find  it  expe<lieiit  to  | 
model  his  instructions  in  the  manner  most  I 
likely  to  snit  the  purposes  and  to  promote 
the  interest  of  his  students  By  going  fre* 
queiitly  over  the  ssme  subject,  he  has  a 
chance  to  correct  the  erroneous  opinions 
which  he  might  formerly  have  admitted ; 
and,  according  to  the  scale  of  his  under- 
standing, to  attain  the  most  liberal  and 
comprehensive  views  of  his  science.  If  he 
is  possessed,  at  the  same  time,  of  taste  and 
abilities,  be  can  hardly  avoid  acquiring  an 
enthiisisstie  attachment  to  the  objects  of 
his  profession,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  pro- 
pagating those  improvements  in  it  which 
appear  to  him  of  importance. 

In  colleges  where  no  lectures  are  given, 
and  where  the  reading  and  prelecting  ou 
certain  books,  in  a private  manner,  make 
the  chief  object  of  the  teacher,  the  same 
dispositions  and  views  will  seldom  occur. 
The  professor,  having  little  temptation  to 
study,  in  any  particular  manner,  tliat  science 
with  which  he  is  nominal'y  connected,  will 
lie  apt  to  possess  but  a superficial  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  to  liave  little  zeal  in  cora- 
municating  new  ideas  or  discoveries  con- 
cerning it.  In  such  a situation,  the  preju- 
dices and  contracted  views  of  literature, 
which  formerly  provaileH,  and  which  were 
natural  upon  the  inimetliate  revival  of  let- 
ters, msy  remain  to  the  present  duy ; and 
the  name  of  $cholar  be  restricted  to  a mere 
proficient  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guages, the  V hicte$  only  of  taste  and  know* 


ledge : the  pursuits  of  philosophy  may  be 
regarded  as  idle  and  chimerical ; and  every 
attempt  to  dissipate  the  clouds  of  ancieut 
ignorance,  or  to  correct  the  errors  and  pre- 
judices of  a former  period,  may  be  repro- 
bated as  s dangerouM  innovation. 

The  distribution  of  science,  and  the  course 
of  lectures,  formerly  established  in  all  the 
universities  of  Europe,  were  slmoot  exclu- 
sively adapted  to  the  education  of  church- 
men, and  proooeiled  upon  a much  more 
limited  state  of  knowledge  than  that  which 
obtains  at  present.  To  accommodate  in- 
struction, therelore,  to  the  purposes  and 
views  of  the  ns^ou  at  large,  and  to  render 
the  academical  course  useful  in  every  situ- 
ation, it  is  frequently  nccessai^,  in  those 
universities  where  any  part  of  the  old  plan 
is  retained,  that  the  professors  should  now 
treat  their  respective  subjects  in  s different 
manner,  and  that  vfhat  is  comprehended 
under  particular  branches  should  be  greatly 
varied  and  extended. 

Latin.’^ln  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
the  students,  who  attend  the  Humanity 
lectures,  arc  supposed  to  have  acquired  the 
elements  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  public  or 
private  schools ; and  the  Professor  is  em* 
ployed  in  reading,  explaining,  and  prelect- 
ing upon  such  Roman  authors  as  are  most 
suited  to  carry  on  their  progress  in  that 
language*  To  a class  of  more  advanced 
students,  the  Professor  reads  a course  of 
lectures  on  the  peculiarities  and  beauties  of 
the  Roman  language,  on  the  principk^s  of 
classical  composition,  and  on  Roman  anti- 
quities, 

Grreilr.-— In  the  ancient  state  of  the  Uni- 
versity, it  was  probably  not  usual  for  any 
person  to  study  under  the  professor  of 
Greek,  until  he  had  acquired  some  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Gret'k  language.  But,  as 
Greek  is  now  seldom  regularly  taught  in 
public  schools,  the  Pmfessor  isundertlie  ne- 
cessity of  instructing  s great  number  in  the 
very  elements  of  tlmt  language.  To  a second 
set,  who  have  made  some  proficiency  in 
that  respect,  he  isemphiyed  in  reading,  ex- 
plaining, and  prelecting  u|>on  those  clasHical 
authors  from  an  acquaintance  with  whom 
his  hearers  are  most  likely  to  imbibe  a 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  improve  their  taste  in  literary  composi- 
tion. To  a still  more  advanced  set  of  stu- 
dents, he  also  delivers  a course  of  lectures 
on  the  higher  branches  of  Greek  literature, 
introducing  a variety  of  disquisitions  on  tl.e 
general  principles  of  grammar,  of  which  the 
I regular  structure  of  that  language  affords 
I such  copious  illustration. 

Phitnsophy.  — In  the  threefold  distribu- 
tion of  Philosophy,  in  theacadomical  course, 

LogicXxuB,  in  general,  preceded  the  other 
two  in  the  order  of  teaching,  and  lias  been 
considered  as  a necessary  preparation  for 
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ibein«  Before  tlie  student  entered  upon 
the  sabjects  of  moral  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, it  was  thonght  proper  to  instruct  him 
in  the  art  of  reasoning  and  disputation ; 
and  the  syllogsitic  art,  taken  from  the  Ana- 
lytics of  Aristotle,  was,  for  many  ages,  con- 
sidered as  the  most  effectual  and  infallible 
instnunent  for  that  purpose.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  afford  a mechanical  mode  of  rea- 
soning, by  which,  in  all  cases,  truth  and 
falsehood  night  Iw  accurately  distinguish- 
ed* [?]  But  the  change  of  opinions  on  the 
subjects  of  literature,  and  ou  the  means  of 
comprehending  them,  has  occasioned  a 
correspondent  alteration  in  the  manner  of 
treating  this  part  of  the  academical  course. 
The  present  Professor,  after  a short  analysis 
of  the  powers  of  tlie  understanding,  and  an 
explanation  of  the  terms  necessary  to  com- 
prehend the  sulijects  of  his  course,  gives  a 
historical  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  art  of  reasoning,  and  particularly  of  the 
syllogistic  method,  which  is  rendered  a 
matter  of  curiosity  bytheuniversal  influence 
which  for  a long  time  it  obtained  over  the 
learned  world ; and  then  dedicates  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  to  an  illustration 
of  the  various  mental  operations,  os  they 
are  expressed  by  the  several  modifleations 
of  speech  and  writing;  which  leads  him 
to  deliver  a system  of  lectures  on  general 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  belles  lettres.  T*hts 
course,  accompanied  with  suitable  exercises 
and  specimens,  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
is  properly  placed  at  the  entrance  to  phi- 
losophy : DO  subjects  are  likely  to  be  more 
interesting  to  young  minds,  at  a time  when 
their  taste  and  feelings  are  beginning  to 
open,  and  lutve  naturally  disposed  them  to 
the  reading  of  such  authors  as  are  neces- 
sary to  supply  them  with  facts  aud  mate- 
rials for  beginning  and  carrying  on  the  im- 
portant habits  of  reflection  and  investiga- 
tion. 

Moral  Philoaophy.^TYio  lectures  in  (he 
Moral  PhUosopfiy  class  consist  of  three 
principal  divisions.  The  first  comprehends 
natur^  theology ; or  the  knowledge,  con- 
firmed by  human  reason,  concerning  the 
being,  perfections,  and  operations  of  God. 
The  second  comprehends  ethics;  or  in- 
quiries concerning  the  active  powers  of 
man,  and  the  regulation  of  them,  both  in 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue ; and,  consequently,  those 
questions  that  have  been  agitated  concern- 
ing good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong.  The 
third  comprehends  natural  jurisprudence, 
or  the  general  rules  of  justice,  which  are 
founded  upon  the  rights  and  the  condition 
of  man  ; whether  considered  as  an  indivi- 
dual, or  as.a  member  of  a family,  or  as  a 
member  of  some  of  those  various  forms  of 
government  which  have  arisen  from  tlie 
social  combiuations  of  mankind. 
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Natural  Philatophy  — Ths  lectures  in 
Natural  PhUotophy  comprehend  a gene- 
ral system  of  jthytics  ; and  are  calculated,  in 
like  manner,  to  keep  pace  with  those  1«^- 
ing  improvements  and  discoveries,  in  that 
branch  of  science,  by  which  the  present 
age  is  so  much  distinguished.  The  theo- 
retical and  experimental  parts  make  the 
subjects  of  two  separate  courses.  The  ap- 
paratus for  conducting  the  latter  is  believed 
not  to  be  inferior  to  any  in  Europe. 

M UhrmaticM, — The  Professor  of  Matko^ 
matior  lias  three  separate  courses.  The 
first  comprehends  the  elements  of  geometry 
and  algebra  ; the  second,  the  higher  parts 
of  those  sciences;  the  third,  the  general 
principles  of  geometry  and  astronomy.  To 
teach  the  application  of  the  speculative  doc- 
trines to  the  various  practical  arts,  makes 
a very  important  object  in  this  useful  de- 
partment of  education* 

Theoloffp. — In  the  faculty  of  Theology, 
the  respective  Professors  of  Throlotjy^ 
Church  Hi*tory^  and  Oriental  I.anguaget, 
deliver  a system  of  lectures  on  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  on  the  history  of  Che 
church,  and  on  the  Hebrew  language.  In 
this  faculty,  no  hnorarium  or  fee  is  paid 
by  the  students.*  If  this  regulation  had 
been  extended  to  all  the  sciences,  it  would 
probably  have  been  fatal  te  academical  ac- 
tivity ; but,  being  limited  to  a single  branch, 
it  has  been  counteracted  by  the  influenoe 
of  the  general  industry  and  exertion  which 
pervade  the  society.  No  deficiency,  there- 
fore, is  imputable  to  the  professors  in  this 
department,  either  with  respect  to  their 
zeal  in  teaching,  or  with  respect  to  those 
liberal  and  tolerating  principles  which  are 
so  conformable  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of 
Christianity. 

Law. — The  improvement  of  /w/tr  in  this 
university,  seems  to  have  excited  less  at- 
tention from  government  than  that  of  the 
other  sciences,  as  this  profession  was  not 
established  till  a late  period,  and  as  no  pro- 
vision has  hitherto  been  made  for  divi^ng 
this  branch  of  education  among  separate 
professors.  The  want  of  competition  ap- 
pears to  liave  had  the  usual  effects ; and  the 
custom  of  lecturing  in  Latin  was  longer  re- 
tained in  this  tb^  in  the  other  sciences. 
The  predecessor  of  the  present  professor 
was  the  first  who  prelected  on  Justinian's 
“ Institutes,'*  in  English  ; and  this  example 
has,  for  many  years,  been  followed  in  tbs 
prelections  upon  the  pandects.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  as  a strong  instance  of  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  ancient  usages,  that, 
upon  this  last  innovation,  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  made  application  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  requesting  **  that  the  old 
practice  of  teaching  the  civil  law  in  Latin 
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might  be  restored.'*  The  Professor  of  Law, 
besides  lecturing  regularly  upon  the  In- 
stitutes and  Pandects  of  Justuiian,  delivers 
SDimally  a course  of  lectures  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  government,  including  a |iar- 
ticular  account  of  the  Uritish  constitution  ; 
und,  every  second  year,  a course  of  lectures 
on  the  law  of  Scotland. 

Medietru, — The  professors  and  lecturers 
in  the  medical  department,  it  would  appear, 
have  been  less  limited  than  those  in  some 
of  the  other  parts  of  literature,  by  the  effect 
of  old  institutions  and  prejudices.  They 
have  thus  been  enabled  to  accommodate 
their  lectures  to  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  discovery,  and  to  those  high  improve 
ments  which  have  of  late  years  been  intro- 
duced into  all  the  sciences  connected  with 
the  art  of  medicine.  The  progress  of  bo- 
tany and  natural  hist<iry,  and  the  wonder- 
ful discoveries  in  chemistry,  have  now  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  these  useful  branches 
beyond  the  mere  purposes  of  the  physician, 
and  have  rendered  a competent  knowledge 
of  them  highly  interesting  to  every  man  of 
liberal  education. 

Improvements.— University  of  Glas- 
gow, as  has  been  already  observed,  was 
anciently  possessed  of  a jurisdiction  similar 
to  that  of  the  other  universities  of  Europe, 
and  exercised  a similar  discipline  and  autho- 
rity over  its  members.  A great  part  of  the 
students  were  accommodate  with  lodgings 
in  the  college,  and  dined  at  a common  table, 
under  the  inspection  of  their  teachers. 
While  this  mode  of  living  continued,  almost 
everything  was  the  subject  of  restrictions 
and  regulations.  But,  for  a long  time,  this 
practice  has  been  discontinued,  and  the 
severity  of  the  ancient  discipline  has  been  a 
good  deal  relaxed.  The  lodgings  in  the 
college  rooms,  after  the  disuse  of  the  com- 
mon table,  became  less  convenient ; and, 
at  present,  no  students  live  within  the 
college,  but  a few  of  considerable  standing, 
whose  regularity  of  conduct  is  perfectly 
known  and  ascertained. 

These  deviations  from  the  ancient  usage 
were  introduced  from  the  experience  of 
many  inconveniences  attending  it.  The 
common  table,  by  collecting  a multitude  of 
students  so  frequently  together,  afforded 
encouragement  and  temptations  to  idleness 
and  dissipation ; and,  though  the  masters 
sat  at  tabic  along  with  the  students,  yet  few 
advantages  of  conversation  could  be  attained. 
Contrivances  were  fallen  upon  to  remedy 
that  defect,  by  appointing  one  of  the  stu- 
dents (generally  s bursar,  or  servitor)  to 
read  a portion  of  Scripture,  or  of  some  use- 
ful l>ook,  while  the  rest  of  the  students  were 
at  table.  But  this  practice,  it  is  obvious, 
in  such  circumstance,  was  more  likely  to 
bring  ridicule  upon  the  subjects,  or  at  least 
to  occasion  inditference  or  coutempt,  tlian 


to  be  productive  of  improvement  Besides, 
from  a general  alteration  in  the  habits  aud 
manners  of  the  people,  the  academical  rules, 
in  these  matters,  were  found  trouldesome 
both  to  the  teachers  and  the  students. 
Hence,  attendance  at  the  common  table  be- 
came a kind  of  drudgery  to  the  masters, 
from  which  they  endeavoured  to  escape,  or 
to  which  they  submitted  in  their  turns  with 
reluctance  ; while  the  students  procured 
dispensations,  or  permissions  to  have  their 
commons  in  their  own  apartments.  This 
latter  was  found  to  be  a source  of  ex- 
pense and  dissipation,  not  more  unfriendly 
to  literature  than  to  morals.  The  common 
table,  it  is  said,  became  a source  of  mis- 
management and  imposition,  which  could 
not  easily  be  remedied. 

This  change  in  the  mode  of  living  has 
been  attended  with  much  comfort  and  satis- 
faction to  all  the  members  of  the  University, 
by  enperseding  many  strict  regulations,  and 
of  course  rigorous  penalties,  which,  in  the 
former  situation,  had  been  thought  neces- 
sary : neither  has  it  produced  any  bad  effect 
upon  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  the 
students.  When  teachers  are  attentive  to 
perform  their  duty,  and  discover  an  anxiety 
to  promote  the  interests  of  their  scholars, 
who  are  above  the  age  of  mere  boys,  it  re- 
quires very  little  authority  Ut  enforce  respect 
and  propriety  of  behaviour.  The  most 
certain  and  effectual  mode  of  discipline,  oi 
rather  the  best  method  of  rendering  discip- 
line in  a great  measure  useless,  is  by  filling 
up  regularly  and  properly  the  time  of  the 
student,  by  interesting  htm  in  the  objects  fd 
his  studies  and  pursuits,  and  by  demand- 
ing, regularly  and  daily,  an  account  of  his 
lalKmrs. 

B a ding. — In  the  present  state  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  such  of  the  students 
as  can  afford  the  expense,  frequently  live  in 
the  families  of  the  Principal  ai ; d Professors  ; 
where  tliey  have,  together  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  prosecuting  their  studies,  the  ad- 
vantages of  proper  society  and  private  tui- 
tion. It  is,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  pow-ei 
of  every  Professor,  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  behaviour,  the  application,  and  the 
abilities  of  almost  every  one  of  his  students. 
And  the  knowledge  of  this  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  effectual  in  exciting  their  exer- 
tions, and  producing  regular  attention  to 
their  studies,  than  the  endless  {>enaltie8 
which  may  be  contrived  for  every  species 
of  misdemeanour.  A complicated  and 
rigorous  discipline,  extending  to  innumer- 
able frivolous  observances,  can  hardly  fail, 
in  this  age,  to  become  contemptible  ; and, 
if  students  are  treated  like  ohildien^  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  l^bave 
like  men. 

Weekly  klffting — Every  Saturday  thers 
is  a general  meeting  of  all  the  public  or 
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gownei  studentB,  which  bi  attended  by  the 
Principal  and  their  respective  Professors.  A 
Latin  oration  is  delivered  by  the  higher 
students,  in  their  turns : after  which,  all 
smaller  matters  uf  discipline  are  discussed. 
By  this  weekly  meeting,  the  whole  of  the 
students  are  brought,  in  a more  particu- 
lar manner,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
teachers  ; and  a good  opportunity  is  regu- 
larly afforded  of  mutiuil  infonnation,  rc- 
spectiug  the  studies  and  deportment  of  their 
scholars 

Tests  not  reguired.^'So  oaths,  or  sub- 
scriptions, or  trsts  of  any  kind,  are  required 
of  students,  at  their  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity; as  it  is  deemed  highly  improper 
that  young  persons,  in  prosecuting  a general 
course  of  academical  education,  should  bind 
themselves  to  any  particular  system  of 
tenets  or  opinions. 

Bursaries.  — Besides  the  salaries  be- 
stowed upon  professors,  additional  encour- 
agement has  been  often  given  to  universi- 
ties, by  the  mortification  of  certain  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  students ; as  also  by 
requiring  that  a certain  attendance  shall  be 
given,  in  those  seminaries,  by  such  as  ob- 
tJiin  academical  degrees,* accompanied  with 
various  exclusive  privileges. 

It  has  of  late  b^n  remarked,  that  such 
institutions  and  regulations, though  intended 
to  promote  the  interest  of  those  incorpora- 
ted societies,  have  proved,  in  some  degree, 
hurtful  to  them,  by  forcing  an  attendance 
from  a greater  number  of  students,  and 
consequently  tending  to  supersede  the 
in<lu8try  and  a'dlities  of  the  respective 
teachers.  But  the  number  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  students,  commonly  called  bur.tarsy 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  cannot  have 
any  considerable  tendency  of  this  nature,  as 
tlieir  honfiTanums  make  but  a small  part  of 
the  profesBor*8  income;  and,  it  must  not  be 
overlooked,  that  the  payment  of  fees  to  the 
professors  supposes  that  lectures  are  to  be 
given : so  that  this  establishment  encour- 
ages, at  least,  the  practice  of  lecturing, 
however  it  may  tend  to  produce  careless- 
ness in  the  performance.  One  good  effect 
of  it  is  obvious.  Several  of  these  bursaries 
are  in  the  gift  of  the  college  ; so  that  the 
principal  and  professors  have  it  ui  their 
power  to  bestow  them  upon  students  of 
superior  genius  and  industry,  but  who  have 
not  the  means  of  prosecuting  their  studies. 
The  character  of  a bursar  does  not,  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  carry  with  it  any 
external  marks  of  servility,  or  degradation 
of  any  kind.  Several  names  might  be  here 
mentioned,  that  would  do  great  honour  to 
the  University,  who  were  supf>orted,  during 
the  course  of  their  studies,  by  funds  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose. 

The  foundation  by  M r Snell  deserves  par- 
ticularly to  be  mentioned,  as  perhaps  one  of 


the  largest  and  most  liberal  in  Britain.  That 
gentleman,  in  the  year  1688,  bequeathed  a 
considerable  estate  in  Warwickshire  for  the 
support  of  Scotch  stnfients  at  Baliol  College. 
Oxford,  who  had  studied  for  some  years  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  By  the  rise  in 
the  value  of  lands,  and  the  improvements 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made 
on  that  estate,  that  fund  now  affords  i.'70 
per  annum,  for  ten  years,  to  each  of  ten 
exhibitioners.  Another  foundation,  at  the 
same  college,  of  il20  per  annum,  to  each  of 
four  Scutch  studeuts,  though  under  a dif- 
ferent patronage,  is  generally  given  to  the 
Glasgow  exhibitioners ; so  that  four  of  them 
have  a sti|>end  of  per  annum,  con- 
tinuing for  ten  years.  The  University  have 
the  sole  nomination  or  appointment  of  these 
exhibitioners. 

Rules  for  obtaining  Degrees. can- 
didates for  degrees  in  arts,  are,  by  express 
regulations,  obliged  to  attend  the  hours  of 
lecture,  and  the  separate  hours  of  examina- 
tion, in  the  curriculumy  or  public  course 
already  mentioned  ; and  the  laws  of  the 
church  oblige  all  students  to  pass  the  same 
rurricuium  before  they  can  be  enrolled 
students  of  tlieology.  But  no  such  quali- 
fication is  requisite  for  entering  upon  the 
stutiy  of  law  or  medicine.  Such  students, 
in  short,  as  are  not  upon  any  public  founda- 
tion, or  who  do  not  intend  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  clmrch,  may  attend  any  of  the 
lectures  which  they  think  most  suited  to 
their  views ; though,  in  case  of  their  de- 
viating from  the  cunictilumy  they  have  not 
the  benefit  of  the  regular  examinations  and 
exercises  of  the  public  students. 

The  rules,  for  conferring  degrees,  were 
formerly  much  the  same  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow  as  in  the  other  ancient  univer- 
sities. In  those  days,  when  the  art  of  dis- 
putation was  considered  as  the  ultimate 
object  of  academical  education,  the  can- 
didates were  obliged,  after  a certain  stand- 
ing, or  residence  at  the  University,  to  com- 
pose and  print  a thesis,  and  to  defend  it  in 
a public  syllogistic  disputation.  But  ex- 
perience discovered  that  mode  of  trial  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  It,  by  degrees,  degenerated  into 
a mere  matter  of  form  and  ceremony.  Tbe 
same  subjects  of  disputarion,  the  same 
arguments  of  attack  and  defence,  were  pre- 
served and  handed  down  among  the  stu- 
dents; the  public  disputations  were  not 
attended  so  that  degrees  became  not  the 
rewards  of  abilities  and  diligence,  but  merely 
the  marks  of  standing,  or  residence  at  the 
University.  These  circumstances  gave  oc- 
casion for  a material  chxinge,  in  the  rules 
for  conferring  degrees,  in  tbe  University  of 
Glasgow,  The  composing  and  defending  a 
thesis  have  now  become  optional  on  the 
part  of  the  candidate.  The  same  standing* 
3 B 
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is  still  required;  and  the  candidatee  for 
decreet  in  arts  are  obliged  to  undergo  a 
minute  examination,  in  the  Greek  and 
Homan  classics,  in  the  diflTerent  branches 
of  philosophy  which  compose  the  currieu- 
and  by  each  of  the  professors  in  their 
respective  branches : an  examination  which, 
in  the  manner  it  is  conducted,  gives  the 
best  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  proficiency 
and  literature  of  the  candidates. 

Degrees  in  Theology  and  Law. — Degrees 
in  theology,  having  no  privileges  in  the 
church  attached  to  them,  under  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  government,  are,  without 
any  regard  to  standing  in  the  University, 
conferred  on  clergymen  respectable  for  their 
abilities  and  literature  — Degrees  in  law  are 
either  l>estowed  upon  eminent  men  as  marks 
of  respect ; or  upon  students  of  a certain 
standing,  after  a regular  examination  of  the 

candidate The  University  of  Glasgow 

admits  students  who  have  passed  a part  of 
their  academical  course  in  other  universi- 
ties, ad  eun'lem^  as  it  is  commonly  called : | 
that  is,  whatever  part  of  their  a<^emica] 
course  is  finished  at  any  other  university, 
upon  proper  certificates,  is  admitted,  as  a 
part  of  their  standings  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow ; so  that,  without  again  beginning 
their  course,  they  can  pass  iorward  to  de- 
grees, and  be  enrolled  students  of  theolog)'. 

Medical  Degrees.— Degrees  in  medicine 
are  conferred,  after  having  finished  the 
medical  course,  at  the  University  ; or,  upon 
proper  certificates  of  having  finished  it  at 
some  eminent  school  of  plnsic:  but  the 
candidates  are  obliged  to  undergo  both  a 
private  and  public  examination,  on  all  the 
different  brunches  of  medicine,  before  they 
can  receive  tluit  honour.  It  is  very  com- 
mon also  for  them,  though  not  absolutely 
required,  to  defend  a thesis  in  the  common 
hall. 

Prizes— The  institution  of  Prizes^  or 
rewards  of  literary  merit,  either  in  b<x>ka 
or  medals,  to  students,  during  the  course  of 
their  education,  has  now  been  tried  for 
many  years  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  has  been  attended  with  the  best  effects. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  correct  the 
common  defects  and  irregularities  in  the 
distribution  of  prizes,  and  to  render  the 
competition  fair  and  equal.  Subjects  of 
competition  are  prescribed,  calculated  to 
give  scope  to  every  kind  of  genius,  and  ac- 
commodated to  the  standing  of  the  different 
students. 

The  University  Library,  to 
which  all  the  students  have  easy  access,  is 
a large  and  valuable  collection  of  books, 
among  which  are  many  now  become  vciy* 
acarcc.  As  it  was  founded  about  two  cen- 
turies ago,  it  is  enriched  with  many  early 
editions;  and  proper  attention  has  been 
paid,  from  time  to  time,  to  supply  it  with 


the  more  elegant  and  improved  productions 
of  the  press,  particularly  in  the  classical 
departments.  The  funds  which  are  des- 
tined for  its  support  and  increase,  are  con- 
siderable ; and  many  private  donations  of 
books  have  been  made  to  it  from  time  to 
time.  It  was  of  late  greatly  enriched,  in 
the  matliem  ttical  department,  by  the  lib- 
rary of  the  late  celebrated  Dr  Robert  Sim- 
eon, professor  of  mathematics.  By  the 
ingenuity  of  the  late  Dr  Wilson  & Sons, 
type-founders,  and  the  care  and  accuracy 
of  the  late  Messrs  FouUs,  printers  to  the 
University,  the  Library  contains  some  of 
the  most  elegant  editions  of  many  valuable 
books.  It  will  soon  receive  an  important 
addition,  by  a collection  of  many  rare  and 
splendid  editions  of  l>ookB,  in  all  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  science,  but  particularly 
in  the  medical  department,  bequeathed  by 
tl»e  late  Dr  William  Hunter. 

^niiguiti^. — In  an  adjoining  apartment, 
the  college  has  placed  a number  of  mitf 
st'^wSf  aliarSy  and  other  remains  of  atiH- 
qnitvi  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
ancient  Roman  wall  between  the  Forth  and 
tlie  Clyde. 

FForsAip.— During  the  session,  there  is 
public  worship  every  Sunday  in  the  college 
chapel.  Three  or  four  preachers  are  an- 
nually appointed  out  of  the  number  of 
those  students  who  continue  at  the  uiiiver- 
hity  after  they  have  received  their  license. 

I The  Principal,  and  auch  of  the  Professors 
I as  have  b^n  ordained,  or  have  receivetl 
licenses,  occasionally  preach  in  the  college 
chapel  during  the  session. 

Landed  Properly y — The  college, 

though  in  some  measure  surrounded  by  tbs 
houses  of  the  town,  is  possessed  of  more 
than  twenty  acres  of  ground  adjacent  to  its 
buildings.  Upon  the  most  distant  part  of 
this  ground,  and  upon  a small  eminence,  is 
erect^  the  Observatory,  properly  fitted  up, 
and  supplied  with  the  most  improved  in- 
struments for  the  purposes  of  the  Professor 
of  Practical  Astronomy.  The  college  build- 
ings, though  not  splendid,  are  neat  and 
commodious.  The  Principal  mid  all  the 
Professors  possess  convenient  houses  con- 
tiguous to  the  other  public  buildings.  These 
buildings  are  surrounded  by  a garden  of 
about  ten  acres,  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  members  of  the  rniversity,  and  some 
part  of  it  for  exercise  to  the  younger  classes 
of  students. 


VII.  CONCLUSION. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  University,  after 
experiencing  many  revolutions  and  turns  of 
fortune,  has,  by  favourable  conjunctures, 
and  by  the  bounty  of  the  sovereign  and  of 
the  public,  been  raised  to  prosperous  cir- 
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eurastances ; and  baa,  as  an  academical 
foundation,  become  possessed  of  some  con- 
spicuous advantages.  Ita  local  aituationy 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  industrious 
city,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  capital ; 
by  which  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  dissipa- 
tion arising  from  a number  of  amusements  ; 
nor  too  remote  from  the  topics  of  specula- 
tion, suggested  by  the  progress  of  philoso- 
phy, and  the  interesting  business  of  society. 
Tke  state  of  ita  revenue,  sufficient,  with 
economy,  in  the  management  of  the  society, 
to  promote  useful  improvements ; but  not 
so  large  as  to  be  productive  of  idleness,  and 
the  luxury  of  learned  indolence.  Ita  insti- 
tutiona  and  government,  by  which  no  sort 
of  monopoly  is  created  in  favour  of  particu- 
lar sects,  or  particular  branches  of  science  ; 
but  persons  of  all  persuasions  are  at  liberty 
to  follow  that  course  of  study  which  they 
find  suited  to  their  various  pursuits  and 
prospects.  Lastly,  Ita  moderate  diacipline, 
endeavouring  to  regulate  the  behaviour  of 
the  students  by  a regard  to  interest  and 
reputation,  more  than  by  authority  ; and 
substituting  the  anxious  watchfulness  of  a 
parent,  in  place  of  the  troublesome  and 
vexatious  interpositions  of  a prying  and, 
perhaps,  unpopular  magistrate. 

ADDITIONS.* 

//i^/wary.wThe  medical  school  in  this 
University  was  long  retarded  by  the  want 
of  an  infirmary  at  Glasgow.  But  that  ob- 
stacle is  now  completely  removed.  In  the 
year  1790,  a voluntary  subscription  was 
o|>ened,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and 


* Not  by  Bela.— H 


supporting  an  infirmary,  in  this  place,  for 
the  western  districts  of  Scotland.  Thb 
scheme  met  with  the  most  liberal  encourage- 
ment, from  the  charitable  and  well-disposed 
in  the  city  of  Glasgo  > , and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing counties,  and  was,  in  particular,  much 
promoted  by  the  activity  and  influence  of 
the  members  of  the  University.  In  the 
year  1791,  upon  the  petition  of  the  sub- 
scribers, a royal  charter  was  obtained  from 
the  Crown,  together  with  a grant  of  the 
site  of  the  Archbishop’s  castle  and  garden, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  buildmgs. 
During  the  years  1792  and  1793,  the  build- 
ings were  erected,  according  to  a most 
I eautiful  design  given  by  the  late  Robert 
Adam,  Esq.,  architect,  at  an  expense  of 
about  £8000 ; and  it  is  believed,  that,  in 
point  of  situation,  good  air,  abundance  of 
water,  and  convenient  accommodation  for 
the  patients,  this  infirmary  is  not  excelled 
by  any  other  establishmeut  of  the  same  kind 
in  Britain.  The  infirmary  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  patients  on  the  6th  Decem- 
ber 1794 ; and  since  that  time,  the  bene- 
ficial and  salutary  effects  of  it  have  been  so 
much  felt  that  it  is  now  considered  as  a 
public  benefit  and  blessing  to  this  part  of 
the  country.  Among  other  advantages,  the 
number  of  medical  students  is  greatly  in- 
creased since  it  was  opened  ; and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  this  institution 
will  contribute,  in  a great  degree,  to  the 
further  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
medical  school  in  this  University. 


P.  732,  b ; The  Rev.  Dr  Walton’s  first 
donation  was  anno  and  his  second 

anno  I788.  P.  736,  a,  1.  8 ; After  Scotland, 
add,  **  to  which  is  now  added  a course  of 
lectures  on  English  law.” 
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EXCURSIVE  NOTES, 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL. 


NOTE  A. 

ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  COMMON  SENSE; 

OK 

OUK  PRIMARY  BELIEFS 

CONSIDERED  AS  TUB  ULTIMATE  CRITERION  OF  TRUTH. 


5 I. — THb  meaning  of  the  doctrinet  and  purport  of  the  argwnenti  of  Common  Senee. 

9 II. — The  eonditiont  of  the  Ugitiinacgt  and  legititruite  applicationt  of  the  argument. 

§ IlL—  That  it  ont  etrictlg  philotophical  and  tcientifie. 

$ W,^The  et»enti<d  characters  hg  which  our  primary  telic/tf  or  the  principfct  of 
Common  SeneOt  are  discriminated. 

§ V.^  The  nomenciature,  that  it,  the  variout  appeUationt  by  which  these  have  been 

desiynated. 

§ VL — The  universality  of  the  philosophy  of  Common  Sente;  or  its gent-ral  recogni^ 
tion,  in  reality  and  m name,  shown  by  a chronological  series  of  tettimontes 
from  the  daum  of  speculation  to  the  present  day. 


[References. — On  Common  Sense  from  Inq.  96  b,  209  b,  I.  P.  233  a,  421  b,  468  b, 
see  passim,  and  § V.  L 1— § VI.  No.  63; — on  /n4tftnct  from  Inq.  184  b,  &c.,  see  § V. 
ii.  3 : — on  Belief  from  Inq.  95  b,  &c.,  see  § V.  ii.  3 ; — on  Reason  from  Inq.  100  b,  108 
tv,  127  ab,  see  S V.  U.  7.j 


§ /.  — The  meanir^  of  the  doctrine,  and 
purport  of  the  argument,  of  Common 
Sente. 

In  the  conception  and  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  Common  Sense,  the  most  sig- 
nal mUtakes  have  been  committed ; and 
much  unfounded  prejudice  has  been  excited 
Af*aiubt  the  argument  which  it  affords,  in 


consequence  of  the  erroneous  views  which 
have  been  held  in  regard  to  its  purport 
and  conditions.  Wlmt  is  the  veritable 
character  of  this  doctrine,  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  consider. 

Our  cognitions,  it  is  evident,  are  not  nV  | 
at  second  hand.  Consequents  cannot,  by 
an  infinite  regress,  be  evolved  out  of  ante- 
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I cedents,  which  are  themselres  only  conse* 
I quents.  Demonstration,  if  proof  be  pas- 
j siblo,  behoves  to  repose  at  last  on  proposi- 
I tions,  which,  carryinj^  their  own  evidence, 
necessitate  their  own  admission;  and  which 
beinj^,  as  primary,  inexplicable,  as  inexpli- 
cable, incomprehensible,  must  consequently 
manifest  themselves  less  in  the  character 
I of  cognitions  than  of  /acts,  of  which  con- 
sciousness assures  us  under  the  simple  form 
^ of  fettling  or  Mitf. 

Without  at  present  attempting  to  de- 
termine the  character,  number,  and  rela- 
tions— waiving,  in  short,  all  attempt  at  an 
articulate  analysis  and  classification  of  the 
primary  elements  of  cognition,  as  carrying 
tis  into  a discussion  beyond  our  limits,  and 
not  of  in<lispensal)le  importance  for  the 
end  we  have  in  view;*  it  is  sufficient  to 
have  it  conceded,  in  general,  that  such  eU~ 
tnenii  ther«  arc;  and  this  concession  of  their 
existence  being  supposed,  I shall  proceed 
to  hasard  some  obwrvations,  principally 


* Such  an  analysis  and  classiftcatlon  is  how. 
ever  In  itself  certainly  one  of  the  roost  Interest, 
ing  and  important  problems  of  philosophy;  and 
It  is  one  in  which  much  remains  to  be  accom. 
pUshed.  Principles  of  cognition,  which  now 
stand  as  ultimate,  may,  I think,  be  reduced  to 
simpler  elements;  and  some  which  are  now 
viewed  as  direct  and  positive,  may  be  shown  to 
be  merely  indirect  and  negative;  their  cogency 
depending  not  on  the  immediate  necessity  of 
thinking  them — for  if  carried  unconditionally 
nut  they  arc  themselves  tncogitable — but  in 
the  impossibility  of  thinking  something  to 
which  they  are  directly  opposed,  and  from 
which  they  are  the  immediate  recoils.  An  ex. 
position  of  the  axiom — That  positive  thought 
lies  in  the  limitation  or  conditioning  of  one  or 
other  of  two  opposite  extremes,  neither  of 
which,  as  nneon^tioned,  can  be  realized  to  the 
mind  as  possible,  and  yet  of  which,  as  con. 
tradletorioa,  one  or  other  must,  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  thought,  be  recognised  as  ne- 
cessary;— the  exposition  of  this  great  but  un. 
enounced  axiom  would  show  that  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  principles  are  only  its  subordi- 
nate  modifleations,  as  applied  to  certain  pri. 
inary  notions,  intuitions,  data,  forms,  or  cate, 
gorics  of  inteiUgenee,  as  Kxistence,  Quantity, 
(protenslve.  Time — extensive,  Space — inton. 
sire,  Degree)  Quality,  Ac.  Such  modifications, 
for  example,  are  the  principles  of  Cause  and 
Effect,  Substance  and  Plisenomenon,  Ac. 

I may  here  also  observe,  that  though  the  pri. 
mary  <rulAs  of  /net,  and  the  primary  (ruzAs  of  tn- 
telligmet  (the  ccmZin^cnZ  and  nrc<$$ary  truths  of 
Reid)  form  two  very  distinct  classes  of  the 
original  beliefs  or  intuitions  of  consciousness; 
there  appears  no  sufficient  ground  to  regard 
their  sources  as  different,  and  therefore  to 
be  distinguished  by  different  names.  In  this 
I regret  that  1 am  unable  to  tgree  with  Mr 
Stewart.  See  his  Elements,  vol.  ii.,  eh.  1,  and 
bis  Account  of  Held,  supra,  p.  27  b. 


in  regard  to  their  authority  warrant  • 
and  criteria  of  truth.  Nor  can  this  as* 
sumption  of  the  existence  of  some  origina' 
bases  of  knowledge  in  the  mind  itself,  be  re 
fused  by  any.  For  even  those  philosophers 
who  profess  to  derive  all  our  knowledge 
from  experience,  and  who  admit  no  uni- 
versal truths  of  intelligence  but  such  as 
are  generalized  from  individual  truths  of 
fact — even  tRese  philosophers  are  forced 
virtually  to  acknowledge,  at  the  root  of 
the  several  acts  of  observation  from  whir  b 
their  generalization  starts,  some  law  or 
principle  to  which  they  can  appeal  as  guar- 
anteeing the  procedure,  should  the  validity 
of  these  primordial  acts  themselves  be 
called  in  question.  This  acknowledgment 
is,  among  others,  made  even  by  L^ke; 
and  on  such  fundamental  guarantee  of  in- 
duction he  even  bestows  the  name  of  Com- 
mon Sense.  (See  below,  in  Testimonies, 
No.  61.) 

Limiting,  therefore,  otir  consideration  to 
the  question  of  authority;  bow,  it  is  asked, 
do  these  primary  propositions — these  cog- 
nitions at  first  hand — these  fundamental 
facts,  feelings,  beliefs,  certify  us  of  their 
own  veracity  1 To  this  the  only  possible 
answer  is—  that  as  elements  of  our  mental 
constitution — as  the  essential  conditions  of 
our  knowledge — they  must  by  us  be  ac- 
cepted as  true.  To  suppose  their  false- 
hood, is  to  suppose  that  w*e  are  created 
capable  of  intelligence,  in  order  to  be 
made  the  victimsof  delusion;  that  God  is  a 
deceiver,  and  the  root  of  our  nature  a lie. 
But  such  a supposition,  if  gratuitous,  is 
manifestly  illegitimate.  For,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  data  of  our  original  conscious- 
ness must,  it  is  evident,  in  the  ^rgt  instance, 
be  presumed  true.  It  is  only  if  proved 
false,  tliat  their  authority  can,  in  eonse- 
qusnee  of  that  proof,  be,  in  the  second  in- 
stance, disallowed.  Speaking,  therefore, 
generally,  to  argue  from  common  sense,  la 
simply  to  show,  that  the  denial  of  a given  I 
proposition  would  involve  the  deni^  of 
some  original  datum  of  consciousness;  but  j 
as  every  original  datum  of  consciousness 
is  to  be  presumed  true,  that  the  proposi- 
tion in  question,  as  dependent  on  such  a 
principle,  must  bo  admitted. 

But  that  such  an  argument  is  competent 
and  conclusive,  must  be  more  articulately 
shown. 

Here,  how'ever,  at  the  outset.  It  is  pro. 
per  to  take  a distinction,  (to  which  in  the 
foot-notes  1 have  once  and  again  adverted,) 
the  neglect  of  which  has  been  productive 
of  considerable  error  and  coniiisioD.  It  is 
the  distinction  between  the  data  or  deli- ' 
veraoces  of  oonaciouaness  conudered  sim- 
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ply,  in  m apf>rehtndtd  facit  nr 

actual  manifesiationij  and  those  deliver* 
ances  conaiJered  a$  iestimonUt  to  ih*.  truth 
of  jactt  b«i/ond  their  own  phcenomenal  re- 
ality.  I 

Viewed  under  the  former  limitation,  they  j 
are  above  all  scepticism.  Foi/as  doubt  is  | 
itself  only  a manifestation  of  consciousness, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  what  consci* 
OQsness  mani fest s,  it  does  mani  Test , wi t bout , 
in  thus  doubting,  doubting  that  we  actu* 
ally  doubt;  that  is,  without  the  doubt  con- 
tradicting and  therefore  annihilating  itscdf. 

mce  it  is  that  the  facts  of  consciousness, 
as  mere  phenomena,  are  by  the  unanimous 
i confession  of  all  Sceptics  and  Idealists,, 
ancient  and  modern,  placed  high  above  the 
i reach  of  question.  Thus,  Laertitu,  in  , 
\ Pyrrh.  L.  ix.,  seg.  103;  — Sextus  Empiri-  \ 
' cuj»,  Pyrrh.  Hyjmt.  L.  i.  cc.  4,  10,’ et  pas-  i 
•im; — DesrarteSf  Med.,ii.,  pp.  13,  and  iii., 
p.  16,  ed.  1658; — Hume^  Treatise  on  Hu- 
man  Nature,  vol.i.,  pp.  123,  370,  et  alibi,  ' 
orig.  ed.; — Schulze^  Aenesidemus,  p*  24,  | 
Kritik,  vol.  i.,  p.  61  ; — Platnetf  Apbor.,  | 
vol.  i.  $ 708; — Reinh^d^  Theorie,  p.  190; 
•^Schady  in  Fic  hte’s  Philos.  Jour.,  vol.  x., 

р.  270.  See  also  St.  Austin^  Contra  Aca- 
dem.,  L.  iii.,  c.  11;  De  Trin.  li.  xv  , 

с.  112; — .Scotni,  in  Sent.,  L i.,  dist.  3, 
qu.  4,  \0;~I)u^er,  Prem.  Verit.,  8 9 — 

1 1.  40 ; — Essay  on  Consciousness, 
n.  177,  a/.; — lieidy  p.  442,  b.  et  alibi; — 
Cousiny  Cours  d’  Hist,  de  la  Philosopbie 
Morale,  vol.  ii.,  pp  220,  236. 

On  this  ground,  St  Austin  wa.s  war- 
ranted in  affirming — Nihil  Ogfi/iyenti  fam 
ROtum  esse  quam  se  sevtire,  sc  cof/itare,  te 
velUy  se  vivere ; and  the  copUo  ergo  sum 
of  Descartes  is  a valid  assertion,  that  in 
so  far  as  we  are  conscious  of  certain  modes 
of  existence,  in  so  far  we  possess  an  abso- 
lute  certainty  that  we  really  exist.  ( Aup.y 
De  Lib.  Arb.  ii.,  3;  De  Trin.,  x..,  3;  De 
Civ.  Dei.,  xi.,26;  Desc.yW.  cc.,et  passim.) 

Viewed  under  the  latter  limitation,  the 
deliverances  of  consciousno>s  do  n<n  thus 
peremptorily  ro|>el  even  the  po'^sibilily  of 
doubt.  1 am  conscious,  for  example,  in  an 
act  of  sensible  |>orreption,  I®,  of  myself, 
the  subject  knowing;  and,  2®,  of  some 
thing  given  as  different  from  myself,  the 
object  known.  To  tnke  the  second  term 
cf  this  relation: — that  I am  conscious  in 
this  act  of  an  object  given,  as  a non-epo — 
that  is,  as  not  n nwibjirotiim  of  mu  mind — 
of  this,  04  a jihtruomtnon,  doubt  is  impos- 
sible. For,  as  luis  been  setm,  we  cannot 
doubt  the  atduality  of  a fact  of  conscious- 
ness without  doubting,  that  is  subverting, 
ourdoiibt  itself.  Tothisextent. therefore, 
all  av'cptlcisra  is  precluded.  But  though  , 


it  cannot  but  bo  admitted  that  the  object 
of  which  we  are  conscious  in  this  cognition 
is  given,  not  ns  a mode  of  self,  but  ns  a 
mode  of  something  diiferent  from  self,  it 
is  however  possible  for  us  to  suppose, 
without  our  supposition  at  least  beingy'^ 
de  sc,  that,  though  given  as  a non-ego,  this 
object  may,  m reality,  be  only  a rejfresenta- 
tion  of  a nnn-ego,  in  and  by  the  ego.  Let 
this  therefore  be  maintained:  let  the  fart 
of  the  testimony  be  admitted,  but  the  truth 
'■  of  the  testimony,  to  aught  beyond  its  own 
ideal  existence,  be  doubted  or  deniini. 
How  in  this  case  are  we  to  proceed  ! It 
, is  evident  that  the  doubt  does  not  in  this, 

, as  in  the  former  c«se,  refute  itself.  It  is 
not  suicidal  by  self  contradiction.  The 
Idealist,  therefore,  in  denying  the  exis- 
tence of  an  external  world,  as  more  than 
a subjective  phieiiomon  of  the  internal, 
does  not  advance  a doctrine  ab  initio  null, 
as  a scepticism  would  be  which  denied  the 
phenomena  of  the  internal  world  itself. 
Yet  many  distinguished  pliilosophers  have 
fallen  into  this  mistake;  and,  among  others, 
both  Dr  Reid,  probably,  and  Mr  Stewart, 
certainly.  The  latter  in  his  Philosophical 
Essays  (pp.  6,  7)  explicitly  states,  **that 
the  belief  which  accompanies  conscioiw- 
' ness,  as  tu  the  present  existence  of  its  ap- 
1 propriate  phtenomena,  rests  on  no  founda- 
I tion  more  solid  than  onr  belief  of  the  ex- 
j istence  of  external  objects.”  Reid  docs 
I not  make  any  declaration  so  explicit,  but 
I the  same  doctrine  sei>ms  involved  in  va- 
rious of  hi.s  criticisms  of  Hume  and  of 
I Descartes  (Inq  pp.  100a.,  120,  130;  Int. 

I Pow.,  pp.  269  a.,  442  b.)  Thus  (p.  100  a) 

I he  reprehends  the  latter  for  maintaining 
that  consciousness  affords  a bigtu;r  assur- 
I anee  of  the  reality  of  the  internal  phsnn. 
j ineiin,  than  sense  affords  of  the  reality  of 
the  external.  Heasks — Why  did  Descartes 
not  attempt  a proof  of  the  existence  of  his 
thought?  aud  if  consciousness  be  alleged 
as  avouching  this,  he  asks  again, — Who  U 
to  be  our  voucher  that  consciousness  may 
not  deceive  us  ? My  ubsenrations  on  this 
point,  which  were  printed  above  three 
year.s  ago,  in  the  fo<tt-note8  at  pp.  129  and 
442  b.,  I am  happy  to  find  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  M.  Cou.Mn.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  from  hU  I^ectures  on  the 
Scottish  ^hool,  constituting  the  second 
volume  of  his  *'  Course  on  the  History  of 
the  Moral  Philosophy  of  the  Eighteeuth 
Century,”  delivered  in  the  years  1819, 
18JM,  but  only  recently  published  by  M. 
Vacherot.  ” It  is  not  (he  observe.*  in  re- 
ference to  the  preceding  strictures  of  Reid, 
u|>on  Descartes)  as  a fa<*t  attested  by  c<»n- 
sciousnes.s,  that  Descartes  declares  his 
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ptrrsuim)  exUtenro  bojirond  a doubt;  it  is 
bccaufie  the  negation  of  this  fact  would  in> 
volve  A contraiclion.”  And  after  quot- 
ing the  relative  passage  from  Descartes: 
— **  It  is  thus  by  a reasoning  that  Descartes 
establishes  the  existence  of  the  thinking 
subject;  if  he  admit  this  existencej  it  is  not 
iH'cause  it  is  guaranteed  by  consciousness; 
it  is  for  this  reason,  that  when  he  thinks 
— let  him  deceive  himself  or  not — be  ex- 
ists in  so  far  as  ho  thinks.”  P.  236.  See 
also  p.  219,  fq. 

It  is  therefore  manifest  that  we  may 
throw  wholly  out  of  account  the  pheno- 
mena of  consciousness,  considered  merely 
in  themselves;  seeing  that  scepticism  in 
regard  to  them,  under  this  limitation,  is 
confessedly  impossible;  and  that  it  is  only 
requisite  to  consider  the  argument  from 
Common  Sense,  as  it  enables  us  to  vindi- 
cate the  truth  of  these  phrenomena,  viewed 
as  attestations  of  more  than  their  own 
existence,  seeing  that  they  are  not,  in  this 
respect,  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt. 

Wlien,  for  example,  consciousness  as- 
sures us  that,  in  perception,  we  are  imme- 
diately cognizant  of  an  external  and  ex- 
tended non-ego;  or  that,  in  remembrance, 
through  the  imagination,  of  which  we  are 
immediately  cognizant,  we  obtain  a medi- 
ate knowlf^gc  of  a real  past;  how  shall 
wo  repel  the  doubt — in  the  former  case, 
that  what  is  given  as  the  extended  reality 
itself  is  not  merely  a representation  of 
matter  by  mind; — in  the  latter,  that  what 
is  given  as  a mediate  knowledge  of  the 
past,  is  not  a mere  present  phantasm,  con- 
taining an  illusive  reference  to  an  unreal 
pa.st?  We  can  do  this  only  in  one  way. 
The  legitimacy  of  such  gratuitous  doubt 
necessarily  supposes  that  the  deliverance 
of  consciousness  is  not  to  he  presumed  true. 
If  therefore  it  can  be  shown,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  deliverances  of  conscious- 
ness mu.st  philosophically  be  accepted,  unfi/ 
their  certain  or  probable  falsehood  ha.s 
been  positively  evinced;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  any 
attempt  to  discredit  the  voracity  of  con- 
sciousness has  ever  yet  succeeded;  it  fol- 
lows that,  as  philosophy  now  stand.s,  the 
testimony  of  coo.sciousness  must  be  viewed 
as  high  above  suspicion,  and  its  declara- 
tion.s  entitled  to  demand  prompt  and  un- 
conditional assent. 

In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  said,  it 
cannot  but  be  acknowledged  that  the  ve- 
racity consciousness  must,  at  least  in 
the  first  instance,  be  conceded.  “ Ncganli 
incumbit  prubatio.”  Nature  is  not  gra- 
tuitously to  be  assumed  to  work,  not  only 


in  vain,  but  in  counteraction  of  herself; 
our  faculty  of  knowledge  is  not,  without  a 
ground,  to  be  supposed  an  instrument  of 
illusion ; man,  unless  the  melancholy  fact 
be  proved,  is  not  to  be  held  organized  for 
the  attainment,  and  actuated  by  the  love, 
of  truth,  only  to  become  the  dupe  and 
victim  of  a perfidious  creator. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  though  the 
veracity  of  th®  primary  convictions  of  con- 
sciousnc'ss  must,  in  the  outset,  be  admitted, 
it  still  remains  competeut  to  lead  a proof 
that  they  are  undeserving  of  credit  But 
how  is  this  to  be  done?  As  the  ultimate 
grounds  of  knowledge,  these  convictions 
cannot  be  redargued  from  any  higher 
knowledge;  and  as  original  beliefs,  they 
are  paramount  in  certainty  to  every  de- 
rivative assurance.  But  they  are  many;  | 
they  are,  in  authority,  co-ordinate;  and  | 
their  testimony  is  clear  and  precise.  It  is 
therefore  competent  for  us  to  view  them 
in  correlation;  to  compare  their  declara-  ' 
lions;  and  to  consider  whether  they  con-  | 
tradict,  and,  by  contradicting,  invalidate  | 
each  other.  This  mutual  contradiction  is  1 
possible,  in  two  ways.  1°,  It  may  be 
that  the  primary  data  tAemseltfeg  are  di- 
rectly or  immediately  contradictory  of 
each  other;  2^,  it  may  be  that  they  are 
mediately  or  indirectly  contradictory,  in 
as  much  as  the  consequences  to  which 
they  necessarily  lead,  and  for  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  which  they  are  therefore  re- 
spon.sible,  are  mutually  repugnant.  By 
evincing  either  of  these,  the  voracity  of 
consciousness  will  be  disproved ; for  in 
either  case  consciousness  is  shown  to  be 
incon.sistent  with  itself,  and  consequently 
inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  truth.  But 
by  no  other  process  of  demonstration  is 
this  possible.  For  it  will  argue  nothing 
against  the  trustworthiness  of  conscious- 
ne&H,  that  all  or  any  of  its  deliverances  are 
toexpHcable — are  incomprehensible;  that 
is,  that  we  are  unable  to  conceive  through 
a higher  notion,  how  that  is  possible,  which 
the  deliverance  avouches  actually  to  be. 
To  make  the  comprehensibility  of  a datum 
of  consciousness  the  criterion  of  its  truth, 
would  be  indeed  the  climax  of  absurdity. 
For  the  primary  data  of  conseioosoess,  as 
themselves  the  conditions  under  which 
: all  else  is  comprehended,  are  necessarily 
themselves  incomprehensible.  We  know, 
and  can  know,  only — That  they  atr,  not — 

, How  they  can  be.  To  ask  how  an  imme- 
diate fact  of  consciousness  is  possible,  is  to 
ask  bow  consciousness  is  possible;  and  to 
a>k  how  consciousness  is  possible,  is  to 
suppose  that  we  have  another  conscious- 
^ ness,  before  and  above  that  human  consci- 
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oiisnessy  confprtiing  who#e  made  of  o|>e- 
ration  we  inquire.  Could  we  answer  this, 
“ verily  we  should  bo  as  pods.”* 

Totake  anexample: — It  would  beunrea* 
Bonable  in  the  Cosmothetic  or  the  Abso* 
lute  Idealist,  to  require  of  the  Natural  Rc>al- 
titf  a reason,  through  which  to  under* 
stand  how  a self  can  be  conscious  of  a not  * 
self — bow  an  unextended  subject  can  be 
cognizant  of  an  extended  object;  both  of 
which  are  given  us  as  facts  by  conscious- 
ness,  and,  as  such,  founded  on  by  the  Natu- 
ral Realist.  This  is  unreasonable,  because 
it  is  incompf'tent  to  demand  the  explanation 
of  a datum  of  comsciousness,  which,  as  ori- 
ginal and  simple,  is  necessarily  beyond 
analysis  and  explication.  It  is  still  further 
unreasonable,  in  as  much  as  all  philosophy 
being  only  a development  of  the  primary 
data  of  consciousness,  any  philosophy,  in 
not  accepting  the  truth  of  these,  pro  tan*  i 
to  Burretders  its  own  possibility — is  felu 
de  se.  But  at  the  hands  of  the  Cosmo- 
thetic  Idealists — and  they  constitute  the 
great  majority  of  philosophers — the  ques- 
tion is  peculiarly  absurd;  fur  before  pro- 
posing it,  they  are  themselves  bound  to 
afford  a solution  of  the  far  more  insuper- 
able difficulties  which  their  own  hypothesis 
involves  — difficulties  which,  so  far  from 
attempting  to  solve,  no  Hypothetical  Re- 
alist has  ever  yet  even  articulately  stated. 
For  the  illustration  of  this,  I must  refer 
the  reader  to  an  article  **  On  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Perception,”  Edinburgh  Review, 
Tol.  Hi.,  p.  175 — 181;  to  be  found  also 
in  Cross*8  Selections,  and  Peisse*s  Frag- 
ments. 

This  being  understncxl,  the  following 
propositions  are  either  self-evident,  or  ad- 
mit of  easy  proof: — | 

1.  The  end  of  philosophy  is  truth;  and  i 
consciousness  is  the  instrument  and  crite- 

I rion  of  its  acquisition.  In  other  words, 

I philosophy  is  the  development  and  appH- 
I cation  of  the  constitutive  and  normal 
I truths  which  consciousness  immediately 
' reveals. 

2.  Philosophy  is  thus  wholly  dependcut 
upon  consciousness;  the  possibility  of  the 
former  supposing  tbe  trustwortbiness  of  i 
the  latter. 


Id.  Consciousness  is  to  be  presumed  trust- 
worthy, unlit  proved  roeudacious. 

4.  The  mendacity  of  consciousness  ii 
proved,  if  its  data,  immediately  in  them- 
selves, or  mediately  in  their  necessary  coa- 
I sequences,  be  shown  to  stand  in  mutual 
I contradiction. 

5.  The  immediate  or  mediate  repug- 
I nance  of  any  two  of  its  data  being  esta- 
blished, the  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
I general  veracity  of  consciousness  is  aboi. 
ished.  or  rather  reversed.  For  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  all  that  is  not  contradictory 
, is  not  therefore  true;  on  the  other,  a posi- 
' live  proof  of  falsehood,  in  one  instance, 

I establishes  a presumption  of  probable  false- 
hood  in  all ; for  the  maxim,  tn  uno, 

fnhus  in  omnibtu,*’  must  determine  the 
credibiHty  of  consciousness,  as  the  credi- 
billty  of  every  other  witness. 

6.  No  attempt  to  show  that  the  data  of  | 
consciousness  are  (either  in  themselves,  or 
in  (heir  necessary  consequences)  mutually 
contradictory,  has  yet  succeeded:  and  tbe 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  con- 
sciousness and  the  possibility  of  philosophy 
has,  therefore,  never  been  redargued.  In  i 
other  words,  an  original,  universal,  dog* 
mativ  subversion  of  knowledge  has  hitherto 
I been  found  impossible. 

. 7.  No  philosopher  has  ever  formally  de- 

I nied  the  truth  or  disclaimed  the  authority 
' of  consciousness;  but  few  or  none  have 
been  conteot  implicitly  to  accept  andeon- 
I sistently  Co  follow  out  its  dictates.  Instead 
of  humbly  resorting  to  consciousness,  to 
draw  from  thence  his  doctrines  and  their 
proof,  each  dogmatic  speculator  looked 
oidy  into  con.sciousness,  there  to  discover 
his  preadopted  opinions.  In  philosophy, 
men  have  abused  the  code  of  natural,  as  In 
theology,  the  code  of  positive,  revelation  ; 
and  the  epigraph  of  a great  protestant 
divine,  on  the  book  of  scriptitre,  is  cer- 
tainly not  less  applicable  to  the  book  of 
consciousness : 

**  Ilic  libfr  est  {n  (fuo  (ftumril  «iki  doffmatn  tjulsqut  | 
/ntvm't,  ft  parilcr  d^tnata  quUq\u  »ua." 

6.  The  first  and  most  obtrusive  conse- 
quence of  this  procedure  has  been,  tbe 
multiplication  of  philosophical  systems  in 
every  conceivable  aberration  from  the 


• Krom  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  will  be 
seen  bow  Air  and  on  what  groands  I hold,  at 
vD<*.e  with  l)r  Reid  and  Mr  Stewart,  that  oar 
orteinal  beliefs  arc  to  be  established,  but  their 
authority  not  to  be  eanvassed ; and  with  M. 
Jouffroy,  that  tbe  question  of  their  aothority  n 
not  to  be  absolutely  withdrawn,  as  a forbidden 
problem,  fVom  philosophy. — See  Prf/hc4 

f On  these  terms,  see  in  the  sequel  of  tlUs 
{ p.  74>S,b  sq-  atid  Note  C,  $ 1. 


unity  of  truth. 

9.  The  second,  but  less  obvious,  conse- 
quence has  been,  the  virtual  surrender,  by 
each  several  system,  of  the  possibility  of 
philosophy  in  general  For,  as  Che  possi- 
bility of  philosophy  supposes  the  absolute 
truth  of  consciousness,  every  system  which 
' proceeded  on  the  hypothesis,  that  even  ■ 
single  deliverance  of  consciousness  is  un- 
true, did,  however  it  mi«iit  eschew  the 
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overt  deciaratiun»  thereby  invalidate  the 
^euenil  credibility  of  consciousness,  and 
supply  to  the  sceptic  the  premises  he  re- 
quired to  subvert  philosophy,  in  so  far  as 
that  system  represented  it. 

10.  And  yet,  althoii^'h  the  past  history 
of  philosophy  has,  in  a great  roea.sure, 
h<*cn  only  a history  of  variation  and  error 
{\arias$e  erroru  eit)  ; yet  the  cause  of 
this  variation  being  known,  we  obtain  a 
valid  ground  of  hope  for  the  destiny  of 
philosophy  in  future.  Because,  since  phi- 
losophy has  hitherto  been  inconsistent 
with  itself,  only  in  being  inconsistent  with 
the  dictates  of  our  natural  beliefs — 

**  For  Truth  U catholic  and  Nature  one  s '* 

It  follows,  that  philosophy  has  simply  to 
return  to  natural  consciousness,  to  return 
to  unity  and  truth. 

In  doing  this  we  have  only  to  attend  to 
(he  three  following  maxims  or  precau- 
tions : — 

1®,  That  we  admit  nothing,  either 
an  original  datum  of  consciousness,  or  the 
legitimate  consequence  of  such  a datum ; 

2®,  That  we  embrace  all  the  original 
data  of  consciousness,  and  all  their  legiti- 
mate consequences ; and 

3®,  That  we  exhibit  each  of  those  in  its 
individual  integrity,  neither  distorted  nor 
mutilated,  and  in  its  relative  place,  whether 
•f  pre-eminence  or  subordination. 

Nor  can  it  be  contended  that  conscious- 
ness has  spoken  in  so  feeble  or  ambiguous 
a voice,  that  philosophers  have  misappre- 
hended or  misunderstood  her  enounce- 
ments.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been 
usually  agreed  about  the  fad  and  purport 
of  the  deliverance,  dilTering  only  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  might  evade  or  qualify 
its  acceptance. 

This  I shall  illu.strate  by  a memorable 
example — by  one  in  reference  to  the  very 
cardinal  point  of  philosophy.  In  the  act 
of  sensible  perception,  1 am  conscious  of , 
two  things; — of  mystl/ the  perceiving 
tfibject,  and  of  an  extem/dre'ility,  in  rela- 
tion with  my  sense,  as  the  object  perceived. 
Of  the  existence  of  both  these  things  1 
am  convinced : because  I am  conscious  of 
knowing  each  of  them,  not  mediately,  in 
something  else,  os  repree^nted,  but  imme- 
diately in  itself,  oeexistiny.  Of  their  mu- 
tual independence  1 am  no  less  convin- 
ced ; because  each  is  apprehended  equally, 
and  at  once,  in  the  same  indivisible  energy, 
the  one  not  preceding  or  determining,  the 
other  not  following  or  determined  ; and 
because  each  is  apprehended  out  of,  and 
in  direct  contrast  to,  the  other, 

Such  is  the  fact  of  perception,  as  given  I 
in  consciousness,  and  as  it  affords  to  man-  I 


kind  in  general  the  conjunct  assurance 
they  possess,  of  their  own  existence,  and 
of  the  existence  of  an  external  world. 
Nor  are  the  contents  of  the  deliverance, 
considered  as  a ph(m0m^non,  denied  by 
those  who  still  hesitate  to  admit  the  trut  h 
of  its  testimony.  As  this  point,  however, 
is  one  of  principal  importance,  I shall  not 
content  myself  with  assuming  the  preced- 
ing statement  of  the  fact  of  perception  as 
' a truth  attested  by  the  internal  experience 
; of  all ; but,  in  order  to  place  it  be  yond  the 
possibility  'of  doubt,  quote  in  evidence, 
more  than  a competent  number  of  autho- 
ritative, and  yet  reluctant,  testimonies, 
and  give  articulate  references  to  others. 

DescartfS,  the  father  of  modern  Ideal- 
ism, acknowledges,  that  in  perception  we 
suppose  the  qualities  of  the  external  re- 
I alities  to  be  themselves  apprehended,  and 
I not  merely  represented,  by  the  mind,  ip 
I virtue  or  on  occasion  of  certain  move- 
ments of  the  sensuous  organism  which 
they  determine.  **  Putamus  nos  videre 
I ips<un  icedamt  et  audire  if>snm  campfinam  : 
non  vero  solum  scntire  motus  qui  ab  ipsis 
proveniunt.’*  De  Passionibus  art.  xxiii. 
This,  be  it  observed,  is  meant  for  a state- 
ment applicable  to  our  perception  of  ex- 
ternal objects  in  general,  and  not  merely 
to  our  perception  of  their  secondary 
qualities. 

De  Raei,  a distinguished  follower  of 
I Descartes,  frequently  aiimits,  that  what  is 
commonly  rejected  by  philosophers  is  uni- 
versally believed  by  mankind  at  larger 
**  Res  ipsas  secundum  se  in  sensum  tneur- 
rere.**  De  Mentis  Huroanse  Facultatibus, 
Sectio  II.  § 41,  70,  89.  De  Cognitione 
Humana,  § 15,  39,  et  alibi. 

In  like  manner,  Berkebyf  contrasting 
the  belief  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  belief  of 
philosophers  on  this  point,  says : — “ The 
former  are  of  opinion  that  those  things 
they  imm'diately  perceive  are  the  real 
thifiys ; and  the  latter,  that  the  things 
immediately  perceived  are  ideas  wbi^ 
exist  only  in  the  mind.*’  Three  Dialogues, 

' Ac.,  Dial.  III.  prope  Bnem.  His  brother 
idealist,  Arthur  Co//iVr,  might  be  quoted 
to  the  same  pnrport;  though  be  does  not, 
like  Berkeley,  pretend  that  mankind  at 
large  are  therefore  idealists. 

Hume  frequently  states  that,  in  the  teeth 
of  all  philosophy,  **  men  are  carried  by  a 
I blind  and  powerful  instinct  of  nature  in 
I suppose  the  very  images  presented  by  the 
senses  to  be  the  eternal  objects^  and  never 
entertain  any  suspicion  that  the  one  are 
nothing  but  representations  of  the  other.*’ 
Enquiry  concerning  Human  Understand- 
ing, Sect.  XII.,  Rnsays,  ed.  1788,  vol.  IL 
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p.  154.  Compare  also  ibid.  p.  157 ; and  j 
'I’reatise  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.,  B.  i., 
P.  iv..  Sect.  2.,  pp.  330,  338,  353,  358, 
301,  369. 

Shelling,  in  many  passages  of  his  works, 
repeats,  amplifies,  and  illu.strates  the  state- 
ment, that  “ the  man  of  common  sense  be- 
lieves, and  will  not  but  believe,  that  the  ob- 
ject he  is  conscious  of  perceiving  is  the  real 
one."  This  is  from  his  Philosophische 
Schriften,  I.  p.  274 ; and  it  may  be  found 
with  the  context,  translated  by  Coleridge 
— but  given  as  his  own — in  the  “ Biogra- 
phia  Literaria,”  I.  p.  262.  See  also  among 
other  passages,  Philos.  Schr.,  I.  pp.  217, 
238 ; Ideen  zu  einer  Philosophic  der  Na- 
tiir,  Einleit.  pp.  xix,  xxvi,  first  edition, 
(translated  in  Edinb.  Rev.  vol.  lii.,  p. 
202.) ; Philosophisches  Journal  von  Fichte 
und  Niethhammer,  vol.  vii.,  p.  244.  In 
these  passages  Schelling  allows  that  it  is 
on)y  on  the  believed  identity  of  the  object 
known  and  of  the  object  existing,  and  in 
our  inability  to  discriminate  in  perceptive 
consciousness  the  representation  from  the 
thing,  that  mankind  at  large  believe  tn  the 
reality  of  an  external  world. 

But  to  adduce  a more  recent  writer,  and 
of  a different  school. — “ From  the  natural 
point  of  view”  says  Stiedenroth,  “ the  re- 
presentation (Vorstellung)  is  not  in  sen- 
sible perception  distinguished  from  the 
object  represented ; for  it  appears  as  if 
the  sense  actually  apprehended  the  things 
out  of  itself,  and  in  their  proper  space.” 
(Psychologic,  vol.  i.  p.  244.)  “ The 

t hinges — the  actual  realities  are  not  in  our 
soul.  Nevertheless,  from  the  psychologi- 
cal point  of  view  on  which  we  are  origi- 
nally placed  by  nature,  we  do  not  suspect 
that  our  representation  of  external  things 
and  their  relations  is  nought  but  repre- 
sentation. Before  this  can  become  a 
matter  of  consideration,  the  spatial  rela- 
tions are  so  far  developed,  that  it  seems 
as  if  the  soul  apprehended  out  of  itself — 
us  if  it  did  not  carry  the  images  of  things 
within  itself,  but  perceived  the  things 
tiiemselves  in  their  proper  space,”  (p. 
267.)  “ This  belief  (that  our  sensible 

percepts  are  the  things  themselves,)  is  so 
strong  and  entire,  that  a light  seems  to 
break  upon  us  when  we  first  learn,  or  be- 
think ourselves,  that  we  are  absolutely 
shut  in  wdthin  the  circle  of  our  own  re- 
presentations. Nay,  it  costs  so  painful 
an  effort,  consistently  to  maintain  this 
acquired  view',  in  opposition  to  that  per- 
njanent  and  unremitted  illusion,  that  we 
need  not  marvel,  if,  even  to  many  philo- 
sophers, it  should  have  been  again  lost,” 
(p.  270.) 


But  it  is  needless  to  accumulate  con- 
fe.ssions  as  to  a fact  which  has  never,  I 
, believe,  been  openly  denied ; I shall  only 
therefore  refer  in  general  to  the  following 
authorities,  who,  all  in  like  manner,  even 
while  denying  the  truth  of  the  natural  be- 
lief, acknowledge  the /act  of  its  existence. 
Malebranche,  Recherche,  L.  iii.  c.  1.;  Te- 
tens,  Versuche,  vol.  i.  p . 375. ; J^chte, 
Beetimmung  des  Menschen,  p.  56,  ed. 
1825  ; and  in  Philos.  Journal,  VII.  p.  35.; 
Tennemann,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie, 
vol  ii.  p.  294,  (translated  in  Edinb.  Rev., 
vol.  lii.  p.  202.);  Fries,  Neue  Kritik, 
Vorr.  p.  xxviii.  sec.  ed.;  Ilerbart,  Allgc- 
meine  Metaphysik,  II  Th.,  § 327.;  Ger- 
lach,  FundamentsJ  Philosophie,  § 33- ; 
Beneke,  Das  Verhaeltniss  von  Seele  und 
Leib,  p.  23 ; and  Kant  und  die  Philoso- 
phische Aufgabe  unserer  Zeit,  p.  70.; 
Stoeger,  Pruefung,  &c.,  p.  604.  To  these 
may  bo  added,  Jacobi,  Werke,  vol.  i.  p. 
119;  and  in  vol.  ii.,  his  **  David  Hume’’ 
passim,  of  which  see  a passage  quoted  infra 
in  Testimonies,  No.  87  c.  Reid’s  opinion 
will  be  adduced  in  Note  C,  § II. 

The  contents  of  the  fact  of  perception, 
as  giv>n  in  consciousness,  being  thus  esta- 
blished, what  are  the  consequences  to  phi- 
losophy, according  as  the  truth  of  its  tes- 
timony (I.)  w,  or  (II.)  is  not,  admitted? 

I.  On  the  former  alternative,  the  vera- 
city of  consciousness,  in  the  fact  of  per- 
ception, being  unconditionally  acknow- 
ledged, we  have  established  at  once,  with- 
out hypothesis  or  demonstration,  the 
reality  of  mind,  and  the  reality  of  matter ; 
while  no  concession  is  yielded  to  the  scep- 
tic, through  which  ho  may  subvert  philo- 
sophy in  manifesting  its  self-contradiction. 
The  one  legitimate  doctrine,  thus  possible, 
may  be  called  Natural  Realism  or  Natural 
Dualism, 

II.  On  the  laJtter  alternative,  five  great 
variations  from  truth  and  nature  may  be 
conceived — and  all  of  these  have  actually 
found  their  advocates— according  as  tlie 
testimony  of  consciousness,  in  the  fact  of 
p<*rception,  (A)  is  wholly,  or  (B)  is  par~ 
tially,  rejected. 

A.  If  wholly  rejected,  that  is,  if  notliing 
but  the  phsenomenal  reality  of  the  fact 
itself  be  allowed,  the  result  is  Nihilism. 
This  may  be  conceived  either  as  a dogma- 
tical or  as  a sceptical  opinion  ; and  Hume 
and  Fichte  have  competently  shown,  that 
if  the  truth  of  consciousness  be  not  uncon- 
ditionally recognized.  Nihilism  is  the 

j conclusion  in  w’hich  our  speculation,  if 
consistent  with  itself,  must  end. 

B.  On  the  other  hand,  if  partially  re- 
j jected, /our  schemes  emerge,  according  to 
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the  wnj  in  which  the  fact  is  tampered 
with. 

i.  If  the  Teracity  of  consciousness  be 
allowed  to  the  equipoise  of  the  subject  and 
object  in  the  a^,  but  disallowed  to  the 
reality  of  their  antithesis,  the  system  of 
Ab$otut€  Idf^tity  (whereof  Pantheism  is 
the  corollary)  arises,  which  reduces  mind 
and  matter  to  phsenomenal  modifications 
of  the  same  common  substance. 

U.,  iii.  Again,  if  the  testimony  of  consci* 
ousness  be  refused  to  the  equal  originality 
and  reciprocal  independence  of  the  subject 
and  object  in  perception,  two  Unitarian 
schemes  are  determined,  according  as  the 
one  or  as  the  other  of  these  correlatives 
is  supposed  the  prior  and  genetic.  Is  the 
object  educed  from  the  subject  ? Id-'olUm ; 
is  the  subject  educed  from  the  object ! 
MateriaH$m^  is  the  result. 

IT.  Finally,  if  the  testimony  of  consci- 
ousness to  our  krundedge  of  an  external 
world  existing  be  rejected  with  the  Ideal- 
ist, but  with  the  Realist  the  existence  of 
that  world  be  affirmed ; we  have  a scheme 
which,  as  it  by  many  various  hypotheses, 
endeavours,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  give 
up  the  reality  of  an  unknown  material 
universe,  and  on  the  other,  to  explain  the 
ideal  illusion  of  its  cognition,  may  be  called 
the  doctrine  of  Cosmotheiic  Jdealismf  Uy- 
potheticQl  Healism,  or  Hypothetical  i)ua/- 
ism.  This  last,  though  the  most  vacillat- 
ing, inconsequent,  and  self-contradictory 
of  all  systems,  is  the  one  which,  as  less  ob- 
noxious in  its  acknowledged  consequences, 
(being  a kind  of  compromise  between  spe- 
culation and  common  sense,)  has  found  fa- 
vour with  the  immense  majority  of  philo- 
sophers.* 

From  the  rejection  of  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness in  this  example  of  perception, 
we  have  thus,  in  the  first  place,  multipli- 
city, speculative  variation,  error;  in  the 
second,  systems  practically  dangerous;  and 
in  the  third,  what  concerns  ns  exclusively 
at  present,  the  incompetence  of  an  appeal 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  by  any 
of  these  systems  against  the  conclusions  of 
others.  This  last  will,  however,  be  more 
appropriatelv  shown  in  our  special  consi- 
deration of  the  conditions  of  the  argument 
of  Common  Sense,  to  which  we  now  go 
on. 


* Bee,  in  connexion  with  this  more  geners] 
dlstrlbntlon  of  pbUosopblcal  systems  from  the 
whole  fset  of  consciousness  In  perception,  other 
more  special  divisions,  from  the  relation  of  the 
object  to  the  subject  of  perception,  in  Note  C, 

I 1. 


5 II. ^Conditions  of  the  legitimacy^  and 
legitimate  application^  of  the  argutnen*.  * 
from  Common  Sense. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  mani- 
fest  that  the  argument  drawn  from  Com- 
mon Sense,  for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
any  given  thesis,  proceeds  on  two  suppo- 
sitions— 

1°.  That  thf  proposition  to  be  proved  is  | 
either  identiced  with^  or  necessarily  evolved  1 
out  of  a primary  datum  of  consciousness;  j 
and,  ' 

2®.  Thatthe  primary  data  of  conscious*  [ 
ness  are,  one  and  all  of  them,  admitted,  by  | 
the  prOj>onent  of  this  argument^  to  be  true.  ^ 

From  this  it  follows,  that  each  of  these 
suppositions  will  constitute  a condition, 
under  which  the  legitimate  application  of 
this  reasoning  is  exclusively  competent. 
Whether  these  oonditions  have  been  ever 
previously  enounced,  I know  not.  But 
this  I know,  that  while  their  necessity  is 
80  palpable,  that  they  could  never,  if  ex- 
plicitly stated,  be  explicitly  deni^;  that 
in  the  hands  of  philosophers  they  have 
been  always,  more  or  less  violated,  impli- 
citly and  in  fact,  and  this  often  not  the 
least  obtrusively  by  those  who  have  been 
themselves  the  loudest  in  their  appeal  from 
the  conclusions  of  an  obnoxious  specula- 
tion to  tbecommon convictions  of  mankind. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  be  marvelled  at  if  the 
argument  itself  should  have  sometimes 
shared  in  the  contempt  which  its  abusive 
application  so  frequently  and  so  justly 
merited. 

1.  That  the  first  condition— that  of 
origisv^Uty — is  indispensable,  is  involved 
in  the  very  conception  of  the  argument. 

I should  indeed  hardly  have  deemed  that 
it  required  an  articul^e  statement,  were 
it  not  that,  in  point  of  fact,  many  philoso- 
phers have  attempted  to  establish,  on  the  i 
principles  of  common  sense,  propositions  I 
which  are  not  original  data  of  conscious*  i 
ness;  while  the  original  data  of  conscious- 
ness, from  which  their  propositions  wore 
derived,  and  to  which  they  owed  their 
whole  necessity  and  truth — these  data  the 
same  philosophers  were  (strange  to  say !) 
not  disposed  to  adroit.  Thus,  when  it  is 
argued  by  the  Cosmotheiic  Idealists-^ 

The  external  world  exists,  because  we 
naturally  believe  it  to  exist;’*  the  illation 
is  incompetent,  in  as  much  as  it  errone- 
ously assumes  that  our  belief  of  an  exter- 
nal world  is  a primary  datum  of  conscious- 
ness. This  is  not  the  case./  That  an  outer 
world  exists  is  given  us,  not  as  a **  miracu- 
lous revelation,’'  not  as  a *‘cast  of  magic,” 
not  as  an  ’’instinctive  feeling,”  not  a.s  a 
“ blind  belief.’^  These  expressions,  in 
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which  the  Cosmothetio  Idenlists  shadow 
forth  the  difficulty  they  create,  and  attempt 
to  solve,  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
real  fact.  Our  belief  of  a material  tini> 
verse  is  not  ultimate;  and  that  universe  is 
not  unknown.  This  belief  is  not  a super- 
natural inspiration ; it  is  not  an  infuseii 
faith.  We  are  not  compelled  by  a blind 
impulse  to  believe  in  the  external  world, 
as  in  ap  unknown  somethinj^;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  it  to  exist  only  because 
we  ara  immediately  cop^nizant  of  it  as  ex- 
isting. / If  asked,  indeed  — How  we  know 
that  we  know  it! — how  we  know  that 
what  we  apprehend  in  sensible  perception 
Is,  as  consciousness  assures  us,  an  object, 
external,  extended,  and  numerically  diffe- 
rent from  the  conscious  subject! — how  we 
know  tliat  this  object  is  not  a mere  mode 
of  mind,  illusively  presented  to  us  as  a 
mode  of  matter! — then  indeetl  we  must 
reply,  that  we  do  not  in  propriety  know 
that  what  we  are  compelled  to  perceive  as 
not-self,  is  not  a perception  of  self,  and 
that  we  can  only  on  reflection  6e/»>iye  such 
to  be  the  case,  in  reliance  on  the  original 
necessity  of  so  believing,  imposed  on  us  by 
our  nature, 

* Qutr  nisi  sit  veri,  ratio  qaoqur  falM  lit  omnlfw' 
That  this  is  a correct  statement  of  the 
fact  has  been  already  shown;  and  if  such 
be  the  undenied  and  undeniable  ground  of 
the  natural  belief  of  mankind,  in  the  re 
ality  of  external  things,  the  incompetence 
of  the  argument  from  common  sense  in 
the  hands  of  the  Cosmothetic  Idealist  is 
manifest,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  fulHl  the 
fundamental  condition  of  that  argument. 

This  defect  of  the  argument  may,  in 
the  present  example  indeed,  be  easily  sup- 
plied, by  interpolating  the  medium  which 
has  been  left  out.  But  this  cannot  con- 
sistently be  done  by  the  Cosmothetic 
Idealist,  who  is  reduced  to  this  dilemma^ — 
that  if  he  adhere  to  his  hypothesis,  he  must 
renounce  the  argument ; and  if  he  apply 
the  argument,  he  must  renounce  bis  hypo- 
thesis. 

2.  The  second  condition,  that  of 
truth,  requires  that  he  w ho  applies  the  ar- 
gument of  common  sense,  by  appealing  to 
the  veracity  of  consciousness,  should  not 
himself,  directly  or  indirectly,  admit  that 
consciousness  is  ever  false ; in  other  words, 
he  is  bound,  in  applying  this  argument,  to 
apply  it  thoroughly,  impartially,  against 
himself  no  less  tlun  against  others,  and  not 
according  to  the  conveniences  of  his  po- 
lemic, to  approbate  an<l  reprobate  the  tes- 
timony of  our  original  l>eiiefs.  That  our 
immediate  consciousness,  if  comoetent  to 
prove  any  thing,  must  be  ooinpeteni  to 


I prove  every  thing  it  avouches,  is  a prin- 
ciple which  none  have  been  found,  at  least 
, openly,  to  deny.  It  U proclaimed  by 
I I^ibnitx:  **  Si  Texp^rience  interne  imme- 
diate pouvait  nous  tromper,  il  ne  saurait  y 
avoir  pour  moi  aucune  v^rite  de  fait, 
j'ajoute,ui  deraison."  Atidby  Lucretius: — 

* Dcntqac  ut  in  fsbrira  ii  pmra  *st  Rcgnla  prims, 

Omnis  mendoM  fieri  stqus  ob«ti|)S  neoewum  '»t ; 

Hlo  IgUur  Kaiio  tibl  rcrum  prsva  necesse  *at, 

Falasque  sit,  fslaU  quaecunque  sb  Senalbus  or- 
ta  'at.' 

Compare  Phtimif,  En.  V.  Lib.  v.  c.  1 — 
BuJier,Pr.  Ver.,  § 71 — Bctd,  Inq.,  p.  183, 

b.  I.  P.,  p.  260,  b. 

Yet,  however  notorious  the  condition, 
that  consciousness  unless  held  trustworthy 
in  all  its  revelations  cannot  be  held  tntst- 
worthy  in  any;  marvellous  to  say,  philo- 
sophers have  rarely  scrupled,  on  the  one 
hand,  quietly  to  supersi^e  the  data  of  con- 
sciousness, so  often  as  these  did  not  fall  in 
with  their  preadopted  opinions; — and  on 
the  other,  clamorously  to  appeal  to  them, 
as  irrecusable  truths,  so  often  as  they  could 
allege  them  in  corroboration  of  their  own, 
or  in  refutation  of  a hostile,  doctrine. 

I shall  again  take  for  an  example  the 
fact  of  perception,  and  the  violation  of  the 
present  condition  by  the  Cosmothetic  Ideal- 
ists— 1®,  in  the  constitution  of  their  own 
doctrine;  2^,  in  their  polemic  against 
more  extreme  opinions. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  constitution  of 
their  doctrine,  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  monstrous  than  the  procedure  of 
these  philosophers,  in  attempting  to  vin- 
dicate the  reality  of  a material  world,  on 
the  ground  of  an  universal  belief  in  its 
existence;  and  yet  rejecting  the  universal 
beliff  in  the  knowiedpe  on  which  the  uni- 
versal belief  in  the  ejritlence  is  exclusively 
based.  Here  the  absurdity  is  twofold. 
Firstly,  In  postulating  a conclusion  though 
rejecting  its  premises;  secondly,  in  found- 
ing their  doctrine  partly  on  the  veracity, 
and  partly  on  the  mendacity,  of  conscious- 
ness. 

In  the  second  place,  with  what  consis- 
tency and  effect  dothe  Hypothetical  Real- 
ists point  the  argument  of  common  sense 
agmnst  the  obnoxious  conclusions  of  the 
thorough-going  Idealist,  the  Materialist, 
the  Absolutist,  the  Nihilist  ! 

Take  first  ihoir  vindication  of  an  exter- 
nal world  against  the  Idealist. 

To  prove  this,  do  they,  like  Dr  Thomas 
Brown,  simply  found  on  the  natural  belief 
of  mankind  in  its  existence!  But  they 
themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  admitting  the 
untruth  of  one  natural  belief — the  belief 
in  our  immediate  knowledge  of  externa) 
things  — have  no  right  to  presume  upon 
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the  truth  of  any  other;  and  the  absurdity 
is  carried  to  its  climax,  when  the  natural 
belief,  which  they  regard  as  false,  is  the 
sole  ground  of  the  natural  belief  which 
they  would  assume  and  found  upon  as  true. 
Again,  do  they,  like  Descartes,  allege  that 
God  would  be  a deceiver,  were  we  con- 
strained by  nature  to  believe  in  the  reality 
of  an  unreal  world  ? But  the  Deity,  on 
their  hypothesis,  is  a deceiver;  for  that 
hypothesis  assumes  that  our  natnral  con 
sciousness  deludes  us  in  the  belief,  that 
external  objects  are  immediately,  and  in 
themselves, perceived.  (See 747 a.)  Either 
therefore  maintaining  the  veracity  of  God, 
they  mu.st  surrender  their  hypothesis;  or, 
maintaining  their  hypothesis,  they  must 
surrender  the  veracity  of  God. 

Against  the  Materialist,  in  proof  of  our 
Personal  Identity,  can  they  maintain,  that 
consciousness  is  able  to  identify  self,  at 
one  period,  with  seif,  at  another ; when, 
in  their  theory  of  perception,  conscious- 
ness mistaking  self  for  not-self,  is  unable, 
they  virtually  assert,  to  identify  self  with 
self,  even  at  the  same  moment  of  existence  ? 

How,  again,  can  they  maintain  the  sub- 
stantial Individuality  and  consequent  Im- 
materiality of  the  thinking  principle,  on 
the  unity  of  consciousness,  when  the  duality 
given  in  consciousness  is  not  allowed  sub- 
stantially to  discriminate  the  object  from 
the  subject  in  perception  ? 

But  to  take  a broader  view.  It  is  a 
maxim  in  philosophy, — That  substanc^iare 
not  to  be  multijAied  without  necessity;  in 
other  words, — That  a plurality  of  prin- 
ciples are  not  to  be  assumed,  when  the  phee- 
nomena  can  possibly  be  explained  by  one. 
This  regulative  principle,  which  may  be 
called  the  law  or  maxim  of  Parcimony, 
throws  it  therefore  on  the  advocates  of  a 
scheme  of  psychological  Dualism,  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  suppo.sing  more  than  a 
single  substance  for  the  phienomena  of 
mind  and  matter. — Further,  we  know  no- 
thing whatever  of  mind  and  matter,  con- 
sidered as  substances;  they  are  only  known 
to  us  as  a twofold  series  of  phenomena : 
and  we  can  only  justify,  against  the  law  of 
parcimony,  the  postulation  of  two  sub- 
stances, on  the  ground,  that  the  two  series 
of  pbsenomena  are,  reciprocally  so  con- 
trary and  incompatible,  tliat  the  one  can- 
not be  reduced  to  the  other,  nor  both  be 
supposed  to  coinhere  in  the  same  common 
substance.  Is  this  ground  shown  to  be 
invalid  ? — the  presumption  against  a dual- 
istic  theory  at  once  recurs,  and  a Unitarian 
scheme  becomes,  in  the  circumstances, 
philosophically  necessary. 

Now  thb  doctrine  of  Cosmothetic  Ideal- 


ism, in  abolishing  the  incompatibility  of  the 
I two  series  of  pbsenomena  subverts  the  only 
j ground  on  which  a psychological  Dualism 
! can  be  maintained.  This  doctrine  denies 
to  mind  a knowledge  of  aught  beyond  its 
own  modifications.  The  qualities,  which 
we  call  material — Extension,  Figure,  &c. 
— exist  for  us,  only  as  they  are  known  by 
us  ; and,  on  this  hypothesis,  they  are  known 
by  us,  only  as  modes  of  mind.  The  two 
scries  of  phsenomena,  therefore,  so_  far 
from  being  really,  as  they  are  apparently, 
opposed,  are,  on  this  doctrine,  in  fact,  ad- 
mitted to  be  all  only  manifestations  of  the 
same  substance. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  the  Hypotheti- 
cal Dualist  being  able  to  resist  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Unitarian — whether  Idealist, 
Materialist,  or  Absolutist ; the  fundamen- 
tal position  of  his  philosophy — that  the  ob- 
ject immediately  known  is  in  every  act  of 
cognition  identical  with  the  subject  knowing 
— in  reality,  establishes  any  and  every 
doctrine  but  his  own.  On  this  principle, 
the  Idealist  may  educe  the  object  from  the 
subject ; the  Materialist  educe  the  subject 
from  the  object;  tbe  Absolutist  carry  both 
up  into  indifference;  nay  the  Nihilist  sub- 
vert the  substantial  reality  of  either : — and 
the  Hypothetical  Dualist  is  doomed  to 
prove,  that,  while  the  only  salvation  against 
these  melancholy  results  is  an  appeal  to 
the  natural  convictions  of  mankind,  that 
the  argument  from  common  sense  is,  in  his 
bands  a weapon,  either  impotent  against 
his  opponents,  or  fatal  equally  to  himself 
and  them. 

§ III. — The-  argument  from  Common 
Sense  is  one  strictly  philosophical  and 
scientific. 

We  have  thus  seen,  though  the  argu-  I 
ment  from  common  sense  be  an  appeal  to  , 
the  natural  convictions  of  mankind,  that  it  I 
is  not  an  appeal  from  philosophy  to  blind  [ 
feeling.  It\is  only  an  appeal,  from  the  ’ 
heretical  conclu.sions  of  particular  philoso-  j 
phies,  to  the  catholic  principles  of  all  phi-  | 
losophy.l  The  prejudice,  which,  on  this 
supposition,  has  sometimes  been  excited 
against  the  argument,  is  groundless. 

Nor  is  it  true,  that  the  argument  from 
common  sense  denies  the  decision  to  the 
judgment  of  philosophers,  and  accords  it 
to  the  verdict  of  the  vulgar.  Nothing  can 
be  more  erroneous.  We  admit — nay  we 
maintain,  as  D’Alembert  well  expreirses  it, 
“that  the  truth  in  metaphysic,  like  the 
truth  in  matters  of  taste,  is  a truth  of 
which  ail  minds  have  the  germ  within 
themselves;  to  which  indeed  the  greater 
number  pay  no  attention,  but  which  they 
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the  moment  it  is  pointed  out  to 
them.  . . But  if,  in  this  soK,  all  are  able  to 
understand,  all  are  not  able  to  instruct. 
The  merit  of  conveying  easily  to  others 
true  and  simple  notions  is  much  greater 
t han  is  commonly  supposed ; for  experience 
proves  how  rarely  this  is  to  be  met  with. 
Sound  metaphysical  ideas  are  common 
truths,  which  every  one  apprehends,  but 
which  few  have  the  talent  to  develope. 
So  difficult  is  it  on  any  subject  to  make 
«»ur  own  what  belongs  to  every  one.” 
(Melanges,  t.  iv.  § 6.)  Or, to  employ  the 
words  of  the  ingenious  Llchtenbcrg — 
“ Philosophy,  twist  the  matter  as  we  may, 
is  always  a sort  of  chemistry  (Scheide* 
kun&t.)  The  peasant  employs  all  the 
principles  of  abstract  philosophy,  only  in* 
vtlopedj  latentf  engaged,  as  the  men  of 
physical  science  express  it ; the  Philoso> 
pher  exhibits  the  pure  principle.”  (Hin- 
terlassene  Schriften,  vol.  ii , p.  67.) 

The  first  problem  of  Philosophy — and 
it  is  one  of  no  easy  accomplishment — being 
thus  to  seek  out.  purify,  and  establish,  by 
intellectual  analysis  and  criticism,  the  ele< 
mentary  feelings  or  beliefs,  in  which  ve 
given  the  elementary  truths  of  which  all 
are  in  possession;  and  the  argument  from 
common  sense  being  the  allegation  of  these 
feelings  or  beliefs  as  explicated  and  ascer- 
tained, in  proof  of  the  relative  truths  and 
their  necessary  consequences ;-“this  argu- 
ment is  manifestly  dependent  on  philo- 
sopby,  as  an  art,  as  an  acquired  dexterity, 
and  cannot,  notwithstanding  the  errors 
which  they  have  so  frequently  committed, 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  philoso- 
phers. Common  Sense  is  like  Common 
I<aw.  Each  may  be  laid  down  as  the  ge- 
neral rule  of  decision;  but  in  the  one  caae 
it  must  be  left  to  the  jurist,  in  the  other 
to  the  philosopher,  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  contents  uf  the  rule ; and  though  in 
both  instances  the  common  man  may  be 
cited  as  a witness,  for  the  custom  or  the 
fact,  in  neither  can  he  be  allowed  to  offi- 
^'iate  as  advocate  or  as  judge. 

Mx^fxorc  M.^inu9 
fdoer,(’ 
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It  must  be  recollected,  also,  that  iu  ap- 
pealing to  the  consciousness  of  mankind 
in  general,  we  only  appeal  to  the  consci- 
ousness of  those  not  disqualified  to  pro- 
nounce a decision.  In  saying  Ho  use 
the  words  of  AristotleJ  simply  and  with- 
out qualification,  that  this  or  that  is  a 
inovn  trtiiA,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  in 


! fact  recognised  by  all,  but  only  by  such 
: as  arc  of  a sound  understanding;  just  as 
in  saying  absolutely,  that  a thing  is  whole- 
some, we  must  be  held  to  mean,  to  such  as 
are  of  a hale  constitution.**  (Top.  L.  vi., 
c.  4,  S 7.) — We  may,  in  .short,  say  of  the 
true  Philosopher  what  Erasmus,  in  an 
epistle  to  Hutten,  said  of  Sir  Thomas 
More: — “Nemo  minus  ducitur  i-v/gi  ju- 
dicio  i 8e*d  rursus  nemo  minus  abest  a 
8>tunt  communi.** 

When  rightly  understood,  therefore,  no 
valid  objection  can  be  taken  to  the  argu- 
ment  of  common  sense,  con.sidered  in  itself. 
But  it  must  be  allowe<l  that  the  way  in 
which  it  has  bi^eti  sometimes  applied  was 
calculated  to  bring  it  into  not  unreason- 
able disfavour  with  the  learned.  (See  C. 

L.  Reinhold's  Heytra^ge  xur  leichteni 
Ueborsicht  des  Zustandesder  Philosophie, 
i.  p.  61 ; and  Niolhhammer  in  his  Journal, 
i.  p 43  sq.)  In  this  country  in  particular, 
some  of  those  who  opposed  it  to  the  seep-  j 1 
tical  conclusions  of  Ilume  did  not  suffi-  | 
ciently  counteract  the  notion  which  the 
name  might  naturally  suggest;  they  did  L 
not  emphatically  proclaim  that  it  was  no  ( > 
appeal  to  tiie  undevclo]ml  beliefs  of  the  > ^ 
unrcflective  many;  and  they  did  not  in-  ( ( 
culcate  that  it  presupposed  a critical  ana-  i \ 
lysis  of  these  beliefs  by  the  plillos«>phers  ( < 
themselves.  On  the  contrary,  their  lan- 
guage and  procedure  might  even,  some- 
times, warrant  an  opposite  conclusion. 
This  must  be  admitt^  without  reserve 
of  the  writings  of  Beattie,  and  more  es- 
pecially. of  Oswald.  But  even  Heid,  in 
his  earlier  work,  was  not  so  explicit  as  to 
prevent  his  Lxdng  occasionally  classed  in 
the  same  category  That  the  strictures 
on  the  **  Scottish  Philosophy  of  Common  1 
Sense”  by  Feder,  Lambert,  Tetens,  Eber-  jj 
hard,  Kant,  Ulrich,  Jacob,  &c.,  were  inap- 
plicable  to  Reid,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
tho  more  articulate  exposition  of  his  doc- 
trine, afterwards  given  in  his  Essays  on 
the  Intellectual  and  Active  Powers.  But 
these  criticisms  having  been  once  recorded, 
we  need  not  wonder  at  their  subsequent 
repetition,  without  qualification  or  excep- 
tion, by  philosophers  and  historians  of 
philosophy. 

To  take,  as  an  example,  the  judgment 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  those  critics.  ^ 
It  is  not  (says  Kant,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Prolegomena)  without  a certain  pain- 
ful feeling,  that  we  behold  how  completely 
Hume*s  opponents,  Reid,  Oswald,  Beattie, 
and,  at  last,  Priestley,  missed  the  point  of 
bis  problem;  and  whilst  they,  on  the  one 
hand,  constantly  assumed  the  very  posi- 
tions which  he  did  not  allow,  and  on  the 
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oth€r,  demonstrated  warmly,'  and  often 
with  ^roat  intemperance,  what  he  had 
nerer  dreamt  of  calling  into  question,  they 
60  little  profited  by  the  hint  which  he  had 
given  towards  better  things,  that  all  re-  | 
mained  in  the  same  position  as  if  the  mat-  j 
ter  had  never  been  agitated  at  all.  The 
question  mooted,  was  not — Whether  th4 
notion  of  Cause  were  right y appHcafAe.  and, 
in  relation  to  all  natural  knowledfey  indis- 
fteneabU  ; for  of  this  Hume  had  never  insin- 
uated a doubt;  hut — Whether  thii  notion 
were  by  the  mind  excogitated  a priori, 
whether  it  thus  possessed  an  intrinsic  truth, 
independent  of  all  exf^erienee,  and  conse^ 
yuently  a more  extensive  applicability,  one 
nut  Wmif«d  merely  to  objects  of  txperi  nee  : 
on  this  Hume  awaited  a disclosure.  In 
fact,  the  whole  dispute  regarded  the 
origin  of  this  notion,  and  not  its  indispen* 
sability  in  ilsc.  If  the  former  be  made 
out,  all  that  respects  the  conditions  of  its 
use,  and  the  sphere  within  which  it  can  i 
be  validly  applied,  follow  aa  corollaries,  of  ! 
themselves.  In  order  satisfactorily  to 
solve  the  problem,  it  behoved  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  illustrious  man  to  have]>ene- 
(rated  deeply  into  the  nature  of  the  mind, 
considered  as  exclusively  occupied  in  pure 
tliinking : but  this  did  not  suit  them.  They, 
therefore,  discovered  a more  convenient 
method,  in  an  appeal  to  the  common  un- 
derstanding of  mankind  (gemeiner  Men- 
schenverstand)'*— and  so  forth;  showing 
that  Kant  understood  by  the  common 
sense  of  the  Scottish  philosophers,  only 
good  sense,  sound  underst^ding,  die. 
(Prolegomena,  p.  10.) 

I will  not  object  to  the  general  truth  of 
the  statements  in  this  passage;  nor  to 
their  bearing  in  so  far  as  they  are  applied 
to  the  British  philosophers  in  general.  For 
Keid,  however,  I must  claim  an  exemp- 
tion; and  this  I shall  establish  with  regard 
to  the  very  notion  of  Cause  to  which  Kant 
refers. 

That  from  the  limited  scope  of  his 
earlier  work  the  ” Inquiry”  Reid  had  not 
occasion  to  institute  a critical  analysis  of 
tlie  uotioil  of  Causality,  affords  no  ground 
for  holding  that  be  did  not  consider  such 
analysis  to  be  qecessary  in  the  establish- 
ment of  that  and  the  other  principles  of 
common  sense.  This,  indeecl,  he  in  that 
very  work,  once  and  again,  explicitly  de- 
clares. “ We  have  taken  notice  of  several 
original  principles  of  belief  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry;  and  when  other  faculties 
of  the  mind  are  examined  we  shall  find 
mor«.  ♦ ♦ * A cf>ar  explication  and 

enumeration  of  the  principles  of  common 
serufO,  is  one  of  the  chief  desid<  ruta  in  Logie. 


We  have  on/y  considered  such  of  them  as 
occurreti  in  the  examination  of  the  fve 
senses.”  p.  209  ab.  See  also  p.  96  a.  And 
accordingly  in  his  subsequent  and  more 
extensive  work,  the  **  Es.'iays  on  the  In- 
tellectual Powers,*'  published  within  two 
years  after  Kant’s  “ Prolegomena,’*  we 
find  the  notion  of  Causality,  among  others, 
investigated  by  the  very  same  critical  pro- 
cess which  the  philosopher  of  Koenigsherg 
so  successfully  employed ; though  there  be 
no  reason  whatever  for  surmising  that 
Reid  had  ever  heard  the  name,  far  less 
seen  the  works,  of  his  illustrious  censor 
The  criterion — the  index  by  which  Kant 
discriminates  the  notionsof pxire  or  apriori 
origin  from  those  elaborated  from  expe- 
rience, is  their  quality  of  necessity;  and  its 
quality  of  necessity  is  precisely  the  cha- 
racteristic by  which  Reid  prove.s  that, 
among  others,  the  notion  of  cau.Hality  can  I 
not  be  an  educt  of  experience,  but  must  I 
form  a part  of  the  native  cognitions  of  the 
mind  itself.  It  is  doubtful  indeed  whether 
Reid,  like  Kant,  was  even  indebted  to 
Leibnitz  for  bis  knowlcnlge  of  this  touch- 
stone; but  the  fact  of  its  familiar  employ- 
ment by  him  in  the  discrimination  and 
establishmcntof  the  fundamental  principles 
of  thought,  more  especially  in  his  later 
works,  sufficiently  shows,  that  the  reproach  [ 
of  an  uncritical  application  of  the  argu-  | 
ment  from  common  sense,  made  against  \ 
the  Scottish  philosophers  in  general,  was,  I 
at  least  in  reference  to  him,  unfounded.  | 
Reid  however — and  to  his  honour  be  it 
spoken — stands  alone  among  the  philoso- 
phers of  this  country  in  his  appreciation 
and  employment  of  the  criterion  of  neces^^ 
sity.  See  Note  T. 

[Since  writing  the  above,  I have  met 
with  the  following  passage  in  the  '*  Lcttere 
PKilosopiriche"  of  Baron  (lalluppi,  one  of 
the  two  most  distingui.shed  of  the  present 
metaphysicians  of  Italy. 

The  philosopher  of  Koenigsherg  makes 
Hume  thus  reason: — * Motajihysical  Cau- 
sality is  not  in  thu  objects  <diserved ; it 
is,  therefore,  a product  of  imagination 
engendered  upon  custom.’ — This  reason- 
ing, says  Kant,  is  inexact.  It  ought  to 
! have  proceeded  thus.  — * Cau.'iaUty  is  not 
in  the  things  observed ; it  is  therefore  in 
the  observer.*  But  In-re  Kant  does  not 
apprehend  Hume’s  meaning,  wh(»se  rea- 
soning, as  I have  stated  in  the  eighth  let- 
ter, is  altogether  different.  Metaphysical 
causality,  he  argues,  is  not  in  the  things 
observi-d;  it  cannot  therefore  be  in  the 
observer,  in  whom  all  is  derived  from  the 
things  observed.  Reid  fully  understands 
, the  purport  of  Hume’s  argument,  and 
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moeta  it  precisely  and  concliiaively  with 
this  counter*reaiioning  ; — * Metaphysical 
Causality  is  a fact  in  our  intellect ; it  is  not 
derived  from  the  things  observed,  and  h 
therefore  a subjective  law  of  the  observer.* 
Kant  objects,  that  Reid  has  not  attended 
to  the  state  of  the  question.  There  is  no 
dispute,  he  says,  about  the  existence  of  the 
notion  of  metaphysical  causality  ; the  only 
doubt  regards  its  origin,  This  is  altoge- 
ther erroneous.  Hume  being  unable  to 
Hnd  the  origin  of  the  notion  in  experience, 
denied  its  existence.  Kant’s  crilicisra  of 
Reid  is  therefore  unjust.’*  F.  2*25. 

Kant,  1 think,  is  here  but  hardly  dealt 
with.  Hume  did  not,  certainly,  deny  the 
existence  of  the  notion  of  causality,  mean- 
ing thereby  its  existence  as  a mental  phtc- 
nomenoD ; be  only  (on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  then  dominant  doctrine  of  sensualism) 
shewed  that  it  had  no  obj<*ctlve  validity — 
no  legitimate  genesis.  In  different  points 
of  view,  therefore,  Hume  may  be  said  to 
deny,  and  not  to  deny,  its  reality.  The 
dispute  is  a mere  logomachy.  See  Note 
Q. — Kant  also  stands  clear  of  injustice  to- 
wards  Reid,  when  it  is  considered  that  his 
strictures  on  the  Scottish  philosophers  were 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  **  Essays  on 
the  Intellectual  Powers,”  the  work  in 
which  Reid  first  expounded  his  doctrine 
of  causality.] 

§ /F.  On  thf  C^arcurtert  6_v 

which  the  principles  of  C(/mmon  Settle 
arc  discriminated. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  what  are 
the  essential  notes  or  characters  by  which 
w*e  are  enabled  to  distinguish  our  original, 
from  our  derivative,  convictions.  ’I'hese 
characters,  I think,  may  be  reduced  to 
four  ; — 1®,  their  Incom^erehcnfibilitp — 2®, 
fheir  Simjtlicitu — 3®,  tlicir  Nectssiiy  and 
absolute  Universalitii‘—A'^f  their  compara- 
tive Evidence  and  C rtaintij. 

1.  In  reference  to  the  first; — A con- 
viction is  inc.imprebensibb*  when  there  is 
merely  given  us  in  ''onsciousness — That 
iU  obj'Ct  is  (eri  Wri)  ; and  when  we 
arc  unable  to  comprehend  through  a higher 
notion  or  belief,  Whp  or  How  it  is  [hirt 
ivTj).  When  we  are  able  to  comprehend 
why  or  how  a thing  is,  the  belief  of  the 
existence  of  that  thing  is  not  a primary 
datum  of  consciousness,  but  a subsumption 
under  the  cognition  or  belief  which  affords 
its  reason. 

2.  As  to  the  second; — It  is  manifest 
that  if  a cognition  or  belief  be  made  up 
of,  and  can  be  explicated  into,  a plurality 
of  cognitions  or  beliefs,  that,  as  compound, 
it  cannot  be  original. 


3.  Touching  the  third; — Necessity  and 
Universality  may  be  regarded  as  coinci- 
dent.  For  when  a belief  is  nec'essary  it 
is,  to  ipsOf  universal;  and  that  a belief  is 
universal,  is  a certain  index  that  it  mu.st 
be  necessary.  (See  Leibaitz,  Nouveaux 
E.ssaU,  L.  i.  § 4.  p.  3*2.)  To  prove  the 
nece.ssity,  the  univcrHality  must,  however, 
bo  absolute;  for  a relative  universality 
indicates  no  more  than  custom  and  educa- 
tion, howbeit  the  subjects  themstdves  may 
deem  that  they  follow  only  the  dictates  of 
nature.  As  St  Jerome  has  it  — “ Una- 
quaeque  gens  hoc  legem  naturae  putat, 
quod  didicit.” 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  necessity 
here  spoken  of,  is  of  two  kinds.  There 
is  one  necessity,  wlien  w’e  cannot  construe 
it  to  our  minds  as  possible,  that  the  deli- 
verance of  consciousness  should  not  be  true. 
This  logical  impossibility  occurs  in  the 
case  of  what  are  called  necessary  (ruths — 
truths  of  reason  or  intelligence;  as  in  the 
law  of  causality,  the  law  of  substance,  and 
still  more  in  the  law.s  of  identity,  contra- 
diction, and  excluded  middle.  There  is  I 
another  necessity,  when  it  is  not  unthink-  j 
able,  that  the  deliverance  of  consciousness  | 
may  possibly  be  false,  but  at  the  same  i 
time,  when  we  cannot  but  admit,  that  this  j 
deliverance  is  of  such  or  such  a purport. 
This  is  seen  in  the  case  of  what  are  called 
contingent  truths  or  truths  of  fact.  Thus, 
fur  exauiple,  I can  theoretically  suppo.se 
that  the  external  object  1 am  conscious  of 
in  perception,  may  be,  in  reality,  nothing 
but  a mode  of  mind  or  self.  1 am  unable 
however  to  think  that  it  docs  not  appear 
to  me — that  consciousness  does  not  com- 
pel me  to  regard  it — as  external — at  a 
mode  of  matter  or  not^self.  And  such 
being  the  case,  1 cannot  practically  believe 
the  supposition  I am  able  speculatively 
to  maintain.  For  1 cannot  believe  this 
8up|>ositinn,  without  bidieving  that  the  la**! 
ground  of  all  belief  is  not  to  be  helieveil ; 
which  is  self-contradictory.  “ Nature,” 
says  Pas<*al,  “ confounds  the  Pyrrhonist 
and,  among  many  similar  confessions,  those 
of  Hume,  of  Fichte,  of  Homrnel  may  suffice 
for  an  acknowloilgemenl  of  the  impossibi- 
lity which  the  Sceptic,  the  Idealist,  the 
Fatalist  finds  in  practically  believing  the 
scheme  which  he  views  as  theoretically  . 
demonstrated. — The  argument  from  com-  \ 
mon  sense,  it  may  be  observed,  is  of  prin-  \ 
cipal  importance  in  reference  to  the  class  1 
of  contingent  truths.  The  others,  from  / 
their  converse  being  absolutely  incogitable, 
sufficiently  guard  themselves. 

As  this  criterion  of  Necessity  and  Uni- 
vei’bality  is  signalised  by  nearly  the  wholt 
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senos  of  authorities  adducted  ill  thi>  diate,  anotliei  wore  eas^  and  iiitelligihle. 

it  would  be  idle  to  refer  to  any  in  partieiw  ' On  the  contrary  they  gratuitously  involve 
lar.  See  however  Reid,  p.  233,  a.;  and  ’ themselves  in  a maxe  of  unwarrantablo 
on  the  quality  of  Necessity  os  a criterion  postulates,  dilhculties,  improbabilities,  and 
of  tho  originality  of  a cognition,  Note  T,  self-contradictions,  of  such  a character, 
with  the  relative  places.  Buffier's  second  that  we  well  may  wonder,  how  tho  doc- 
and  third  essential  qualities  of  primary  trine  of  Cosmothetic  Idealism  has  been 
trutlis  may  be  reduced  to  this.  See  in  able  to  enlist  under  its  banners,  not  a few 
Testimonies  n.  03.  ^ merely,  but  the  immense  majority  of  mo- 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  character  of  our  dern  philosophers.  The  Cosmothetic 
<»riginal  beliefs  is  their  comparative  £vi-  I Idealists,  in  truth,  violate  in  their  hypo- 
dence  and  Certainty.  This  along  w'ith  ; thesis  every  condition  of  a legitimate  hy- 
tbe  third  is  well  stated  by  Aristotle. — i puthesis.  But  for  the  illustration  of  this, 
“ What  fo  of/ that  we  affirm  to  6c ; 1 roust  again  refer  to  the  article  on  the 

and  he  who  rejects  this  belief  will  assured-  Philosophy  of  Perception,  EUlinburgh  Re- 
ly advance  nathinp  hetUr  dtterving  of  ere-  view,  vol.  lii.  p.  178-181. 
drnct.*'  And  again: — **  If  wo  know  and 

bidieve  through  certain  original  princi-  § V. — The  Numenchturef  that  h th^  vari~ 
pies,  wo  must  know  and  believe  these  with  ou$  appellations which  the printijdei 

jHtrafnount  cerfamty,  for  tho  very  reason  of  Cimimon  Sense  have  b-endetujnnted. 

that  we  know  and  ^licve  all  else  through  It  is  evident  that  the  foundations  of  our 
them.”  And  such  arc  the  truths  in  regard  knowledge  cannot  properly  be  thcntselves 
to  which  the  Aphrodisian  says, — “ though  the  objects  of  our  knowledge;  for  as  by 
some  men  may  verbally  dissent,  all  men  them  we  know  ail  else,  by  nought  else  can 
are  in  their  hearts  agreed.”  This  con-  they  themselves  be  known.  W^e  know 
stitutes  the  first  of  Riiffier's  essential  qua-  them  indeed,  but  only  in  the  fact,  that 
Hties  of  primary  truths,  which  is,  as  he  with  and  through  them  we  know.  This 
expresses  it, — ‘^to  be  so  clear,  that  if  we  it  U which  has  so  generally  induced  philu- 
attempt  to  prove  or  to  disprove  them,  sophers  to  bestow  on  them  appellations 
this  t an  be  dune  only  by  propositions  marking  out  the  circumstance,  that  in  dif- 
which  are  manifestly  neither  more  evident  ferent  points  of  view,  they  may  and  they 
nor  more  ccrfairi.”  ' Teslimonies  nn.  3,  may  not,  be  regarded  as  cognitions.  They 
10,  63.  Compare  the  others,  passim.  appear  as  cognitions,  in  so  far  as  wc  are 
A good  illustration  of  this  character  is  conscious  that  (on)  they  actualbj  are;  they 
afforded  by  the  assurance — to  which  we  do  not  appear  as  cognitions,  in  so  far  as 
have  already  so  frequently  referred — that  in  them  we  ore  not  conscious  how  (hin) 
in  perception  mind  is  immediately  cogni-  they  possiblp  can  be.  Philosophers  ac- 
sant  of  matter.  How  self  can  be  con-  cordingly,  even  w hen  they  view  and  desig- 
scious  of  not -self,  how  mind  can  be  cog*  nate  them  as  cognitions,  are  wont  to  qua- 
nisant  of  mailer,  we  do  not  know;  but  we  lify  their  appellation,  under  this  character, 
know  as  little  how  mind  can  be  percipient  by  some  restrictive  epithet.  For  exain- 
of  iiaelf.  In  both  cases  we  only  know  the  plo,  Cicero  styling  them  inUlUgcntifr  does 
fact,  on  the  authority  of  consciousness;  - not  do  so  simply;  but  i.  inchonteSf  f . mi- 
and  when  the  conditions  of  the  problem  i uni6rato’,  i.  obfcnrcSf  &c.  A similar  limi- 
are  rightly  understood — when  it  is  esta  tation  is  seen  in  the  terms  ultimate-  facts'* 
blished  that  it  is  only  the //Timan/ qualities  jerimary  daUt,  &c.  of  vonsciousnesi\  for 
of  body  which  are  apprehended  in  them-  these  and  the  anah'gous  expressions  are  in- 
seives,  and  this  only  in  so  far  as  they  arc  tended  to  show,  that  while  their  existence 
in  immediate  relation  to  the  organ  of  sense,  is  within  our  apj>Tf  hetisi<m.  the  reason  or 
the  difftcully  in  the  one  case  is  not  more  ground  of  their  existence  is  U'yond  our 
than  in  the  other.  This  in  opposition  to  j comprehension. 

the  simple  Idealists.  But  the  Cosmothe  { On  the  other  hand  wc  see  the  prevg- 
tic  Idealists  — the  llypotlietical  Realists  lence  of  the  opposite  point  of  view  in  the 
are  far  less  reasonable;  who,  in  the  teeth  nomenclatures  which  seem  to  regard  them 
of  consciousness,  on  tho  ground  of  incon-  j not  as  cognitions  w holly  within  conscious- 
ceivability,  deny  to  mind  all  cognisance  ness,  but  as  the  bases  of  cognition,  and 
of  matter,  yet  bestow  on  it  the  more  therefore  partly  without,  and  partly  with* 
inconceivable  power  of  representing,  and  I in,  consciousness.  Such  is  the  scope  of 
truly  representing,  to  itself  the  external  ' the  analogical  designations  applied  to 
world  which, ex hypothesi,  itdoesnot  know*,  them  of  Feelings,  Instineti,  Revebt- 

Tliese  theorists  do  not  substitute,  iu  tionSf  InsjdrationSf  Suggestions,  Beliefs, 
plaoe  of  the  simple  fact  which  they  repu-  As$ent$,  Holdings,  &c.  It  U the  inexpli- 
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cable  and  equirocal  character  which  the 
roots  of  oar  knowledge  thus  exhibit^  to 
v.liich  wo  ought  to  attribute  the  in^e- 
quac^,  the  rat^illation  and  the  ambiguity  of 
the  terms  by  which  it  has  boon  attempted 
to  denote  them;  and  it  U with  an  indul- 
gent recollection  of  this,  that  we  ought 
to  criticise  all  and  each  of  these  denomi. 
nations,  — w'hich,  after  this  general  ob- 
servation, 1 proceed  to  conuder  in  de- 
tail. In  doing  this  I shall  group  them  ac- 
cording to  the  principal  points  of  view 
from  which  it  would  seem  tliey  were  im- 
posed. 

I.  The  first  condition,  the  consideration 
of  which  seems  to  have  determined  a cer- 
tun  class  of  names,  is  that  of  Immediacy, 
In  our  primitive  cognitions  we  apprehend 
existence  at  once,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  aught  between  the  apprehend- 
ing mind  and  the  existence  apprehended. 

Under  this  head  the  first  appellations 
are  those  which,  with  some  qualifying  at- 
tribute, apply  to  these  cognitions  the  name 
of  ’—Senee. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  words  corresponding  to  the  term  Sense 
and  its  conjugates  have  in  no  language 
been  limited  to  our  perceptions  of  the  ex- 
ternal w orld,  or  to  the  feeling  of  our  bo<lily 
affections.  In  every  language  they  have 
been  extended  to  the  operations  of  the 
higher  faculties; — indeed  it  con  be  shown, 
in  almost  every  instance,  that  the  names 
which  ultimately  came  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  purest  acts  of  intelligence  were,  in 
their  origin,  significant  of  one  or  other  of 
the  functions  of  our  organic  sensibility. 
Such  among  others  is  the  rationale  of  the 
terms  moral  $cn$e  (sentuM  boni J logical 
»en$ei  ( tensut  ren' ) aesthetical  senu  ( fen$xt$ 
fndchri)i  which,  oven  in  modern  philoso- 
phy, have  been  very  commonly  employed, 
though  not  employed  to  denote  any  thing 
lower  than  the  apprehensive  faculty  of  in- 
t.elligenee  in  these  different  relations.  On 
this  transference  of  the  term  Sense,  see 
Aristotle.  (De  Anima,  L.  iii.  c.  3) — 
fr?ion,  (Instit.  L.  viii.  c.  B) — BudaeuSy  (in 
Pandectas,  Tit.  i.) — SaUnasiuSt  (ad  Soli, 
num,  p.  141  .)—(?ro/ius,  (ad  Acta  Aposto- 
lorum,  vii.32.  and  I.  Petri, i.l2.) — Cfauber. 
yiuSy  (Exercilationes,  8^88) — Burm*in» 
nuSt  (ad  Plmedrum,  L.  ii.  Ep.  13.) — Gro- 
noviuSf  (Diatribe  ad  Statinm,  c.  43.) — J.A. 
Fabri»'iu9,  (Prograimna  De  Gu^tatu  PuU 
cri,  p.  5.)  Ac,  Ac. 

This  being,  in  general,  premised  we 
have  now  tocfinsider  in  particular,  l'^,  the 
ancient  terra  Common  Sense;  and,  2**,  the 
modern  term  Internal  .Ven.‘C,  as  applied  to 
our  elementary  consciousness.  i 


1.  Skns*  Common,  (sensus  comm«ni«, 
sensus  eommunes^  sensus  pvAficus,  senseom- 
mnnfSenso  comune^  Gemeinsinn^)  principles, 
ajcioms,  meueims,  truths,  judpmente,  Ac.  of. 

The  Greek  tongue  was  for  a long  pe- 
riod destitute  of  any  word  to  denote  Con- 
sciousness;  and  it  was  only  after  both  the 
philosophy  and  language  of  Greece  had 
passed  their  prime,  that  the  terms 

and  rvtmlw4neit  were  applied  not 
merely  to  denote  the  apperception  of  sense 
but  the  primary  condition  of  knowledge  in 
general.  (See  Note  I.)  The  same  ana- 
logy explains  how  in  the  Latin  tongue  the 
term  Seyxsus  Communis  came,  from  a very 
ancient  period,  to  be  employed  with  a si- 
milar latitude;  and  as  Latin,  even  affer 
its  extinction  as  a living  language,  was 
long  the  exclusive  vehicle  of  religion  and 
philosophy  throughout  western  Europe, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  the  analysis  and 
its  expression,  the  thing  and  the  word, 
passed  not  only  into  the  dialects  in  which 
the  Romanic,  but  into  those  itlso  in  which 
the  Teutonic,  element  was  predominant. 
But  as  the  expression  is  not  unambiguous 
it  is  requisite  to  distinguish  its  significa- 
tions. 

The  various  meanings  in  which  the  term 
Common  Sense  is  met  with,  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  may  I think  be  reduced  to 
four;  and  these  fall  into  two  categories, 
according  as  it  is,  or  is  not,  limited  to  the 
sphere  of  eenee  j^rajper. 

As  restricted  to  tense  proper. 

a.  — Tender  this  head  Common  Sense  has 

only  a single  meaning;  that  to  wit  which 
it  obtained  in  the  Peripatetic  philosophy 
and  its  derivative  systems.  Common 
Sense  airfuets)  was  employed  by 

Aristotle  to  denote  the  faculty  in  which 
the  various  reports  of  the  several  senses 
are  reduced  to  the  unity  of  a common  ap- 
perception. This  signification  is  determi- 
nate. The  others  are  less  precisely  di.s- 
criminated  from  each  other. 

(I  may  observe,  however,  that  a second 
meaning  under  this  category  might  bo 
found  in  thc»  Cimaethesie,  common  feeliny 
or  sensation,  by  which  certain  German 
physiologists  have  denominated  the 
vnffus  or  vital  sense,  and  which  some  of 
them  translate  by  common  sense  (Gemein- 
siim).  Hut  as  the  terra  in  this  significa- 
tion has  been  employed  recently,  rarely, 
abusively,  and  without  imposing  authority, 

I shall  discount  it.) 

As  not  limited  to  (he  sphere  of  tense  pro- 
per, it  compri.’ies  three  meanings. 

b.  — The  second  signification  of  Com- 
mon Sense  is  when  it  denotes  the  comple- 
ment of  those  cognitions  or  convictions 


§ V.] 

f which  we  receive  frrnn  nature;  which  all 
men  therefore  possess  in  common;  and  by 
\ which  they  test  the  truth  of  knowU*<ljje, 
I nod  the  morality  of  actions.  This  is  the 
meaning  in  which  the  expresdon  is  now 
emphatically  employed  in  philosophy,  and 
which  may  be,  therefore,  called  its  7)At7o- 
iophical  si^^nifiration.  As  authorities  for 
its  use  in  this  relation,  Reid  (I.  P.  p.  423- 
425)  has  adduced  legitimate  examples 
from  Bemtley,  Sliaftesbury,  Fenelon,  Buf- 
ficr,  and  Ilume.  The  others  which  he 
quotes  from  Cicero  and  Priestley  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  more  than  instances  of 
the  employment  of  the  words;  for  the  for- 
mer, in  the  particular  passage  quoted,  does 
not  seem  to  mean  by  **  fentug  eommunts 
more  than  the  faculty  of  apprthending 
gentible  relaiiont  which  all  possess;  and  the 
latter  explicitly  states,  that  he  uses  the 
words  in  a meaning  (the  third)  which  we 
are  hereafter  to  consider.  Mr  Stewart 
(Elements  vol  ii.,  c.  7,  sect.  3,  p.  76)  to 
the  examples  of  Reid  adds  only  a single, 
and  that  not  an  unambiguous,  instance — 
from  Bayle.  It  therefore  still  remains  to 
show  that  in  this  signification  its  employ- 
ment is  not  only  of  authorised  usage,  but, 
in  fact,  one  long  and  universally  estab- 
lished. This  U done  in  the  series  of  tes- 
timonies I shall  adduce  in  a subsequent 
part  of  this  note, — principally  indeed  to 
prove  that  the  do»  triueof  Common  Sense, 
notwithstanding  many  schismatic  aberra- 

Itions,  U the  one  catholic  and  perennial 
philosophy,  but  which  also  concur  in  show- 
ing that  this  too  is  the  nttmc  un  lor  which 
that  doctrine  has  for  two  thousand  years 
been  most  familiarly  Unown,  at  lea.st,  in 
the  western  world.  Of  these  Lucretius, 
Cicero.  Horace,  Seneca,  Tertullian,  Ar 
nobiiis,  and  St  Augustin,  exhibit  the  ex- 
pression as  recognised  in  the  language  and 
philosophy  of  ancient  Rome;  while  some 
fifty  others  prove  its  scientific  and  collo 
quial  usage  in  every  country  of  modern 
Europe.  (See  Nos  6 — 8,  12,  13.  15,  23, 
25,  27—29,  31,32,34  36,  38-44,  47,48, 
61—53,  65,  56,  58—69,  71—76,  78—85, 
90.) 

The  objections  to  the  term  Common 
Sense  in  this  its  philosophical  application 
are  obvious  enough.  It  is  not  unambigu- 
ous. To  ground  an  objection  it  has  soine- 
limea  unintentionally,  more  frequently  wil- 
fully, been  taken  in  the  third  signification 
(t.  p.  768  b) ; and  its  employment  has  even 
afforded  a ground  for  supposing  that  Reid 
and  other  Scottish  plulosophers  proposed 
under  it  a certain  peculiar  sense,  distinct 
from  intelligence,  by  which  truth  is  appre- 
hended or  revealed.  See  Friet,  in  Testi* 
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m<mies  No.  95,  and  Franlii,  I^bcn  des 
Gefiiehls,  § 42. 

On  the  ot  her  hand,  besides  t hat  no  other 
expression,  to  which  valid  objection  may 
not  be  taken,  has  yet  been  proposed  ; ami 
besides,  that  it  has  itself  been  ratified  by 
ancient  and  general  usage;  the  term  Com- 
mon Sense  is  not  inappropriately  applied  i 
to  denote  an  original  source  of  knowledge  I 
common  to  all  mankind — a fountain  of  1 
\ truths  intelligible  indeed,  but  like  those  of  j 
the  senses  revealed  immediately  as  facts  to  I 
be  believed,  but  not  as  possibilities  to  be  I 
explained  and  understood.  On  this  ground 
the  term  Sense  has  found  favour,  in  this 
application,  with  the  most  ancient  and  the 

most  recent  philosophers.  For  example 

Aristotle  (Etli.  Nic.  L.  vi.  c.  11.  and  Eth. 
Eud.  L.  V.  c.  11)  says  that  Intelli. 

I gence  proper,  the  faculty  of  first  princi- 
ples is,  in  certain  rc.spects,  a Sense;  and 
the  ancient  Scholiast,  Eustratius,  in  bis 
commentary  on  the  former  work  ( f.  1 10,  b) 
explains  it  by  observing,  **  that  Intelli- 
gence and  Sense  have  this  exclusively  in 
common — they  are  both  immediate  cognu 
tions.**  Hence  it  is  that  Aristotle  (Me* 
taph.  xii.  7),  Theophrastus  (see  Test.  No. 

4),  and  Plotinus  (En.  vi.  L.  vii.ee  36,  39, 
L.ix.c.  7)  assimilate  intellection,  the  noetic 
energy,  to  foucAin^  in  particular.*  In 


I * Among  the  Greeks  the  expression  “Com. 

mon  Intellect  ” wai,  however,  rarely,  If  ever, 
' used  for  Common  ^nse  in  this  its  second,  or 
pbUosophic:>l,  meaning.  The  learned  Mr  Kar- 
ris (In  a note  on  his  Dialogue  concerning  flap, 
plnesa)  in  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  says — The  recognition  of  self 
evident  truths,  or  at  least  the  ability  to  recog. 
nize  them  is  called  ttZf,  **  eomtium  sente,'* 

as  being  a sense  common  to  all,  except  lunatics 
and  idiots."  This  is  inaccurate;  for  his  state, 
ment  of  what  was  usual  among  the  Greeks  Is 
founded  (I  presume,  for  he  does  not  allego  any 
authority,)  on  a single,  and  singular,  example 
of  such  usage.  It  is  that  of  Kpictetus  (Dias. 
ArrLuii,  L.  iii.  c.  6).  This  philosopher  seems 
in  that  passage  to  give  the  name  of  common 
intellect  (astfof  9$Zt  which  U.  Woiflns  and  Up. 
ton  translate  by  smsus  commun^j)  to  the  hicnlty 
of  those  common  notionn  possessed  by  all  who 
arc  of  sound  mind.  Now  were  tho  epithet 
4‘iffimon  here  applied  to  intellect  because  Intel, 
lect  is  the  repository  of  sneh  common  notions 
or  in  as  much  as  It  is  common  to  all  men — this, 
however  likely  a usage,  is,  1 am  confident,  the 
only,  or  almost  tho  only,  example  to  be  fonn'* 
in  antiquity  of  such  a nomenclature;  for  though 
the  expreasioQ  in  question  is  frequent  among 
the  Greek  writers,  1 do  not  recollect  to  have 
elsewhere  met  with  it  in  a similai  import.  It 
is  employed  In  two  significations. — 1®,  with  mit 
in  its  stricter  meaning,  for  the  highest  faculty 
of  mind«  is  used  to  mark  its  tmperson- 
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reference  to  the  Appre)iensu»n  of  primary 
truths,  *thc  soul,*  says  Dr  John  Smith, 
* has  its  senses,  in  like  manner  as  the 
body*  (Select  Discourses);  and  his  friend 
Dr  Henry  More  designates  the  same,  by 
the  name  of  intelltctual  (Test.  n. 

45.)  Jacobi  defines  Vcrnunft,  his  faculty 
of  * intellectual  intuitions*  as  * the  sense 
I of  the  supersensible.'  (Test.  n.  87.)  Dc 
i la  Mennais  could  not  find  a more  suitable 
I expression  whereby  to  designate  hia  theo- 
1 logical  system  of  urn'etTsu/  or  gene- 

^ ral  reason,  tlian  that  of  Common  Scum; 
and  Borgcr  in  his  classical  work  * De 
Mysticismo*  prefers  $en*u$  as  the  least  ex- 
ceptionable word  by  which  to  discriminate 
those  notions,  of  which,  while  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  existence,  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  reason  and  origin.  * Cum  igitur,  qui 
has  notiones  sequitur,  ilium  i^mum  sequi 


alUy,  tU  unity,  its  general  Identity  in  men , or 
in  man  and  Ood.  With  in  its  looker 
moaning  for  mind  in  general,  it  denotes  a coin, 
omnlty  of  opinion  or  a community  of  social 
sentiment,  corresponding  to  Sensus  Communis 
among  the  Romans,  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  fourth 
sigulficatlon.  The  only  second  instance,  I be. 
Here,  that  can  bo  brought,  is  from  tlie  Aphro. 
dlslsD.  (On  the  Soul,  f.  138  etl.  Aid.)  But 
there  the  epithet  common  Is  given  to  the  natu. 
ral  in  opposition  to  the  acquired  intellect,  ex* 
clusively  from  the  circumstance  thst  the  for- 
mer is  possessed  by  all  of  sound  mind,  the  latter 
only  by  some ; nay  from  a comparison  of  the  two 
passages  it  is  evident,  that  Alexander  in  his  cm- 
ployment  of  the  expression  had  ^ptetrius  and 
thi4  tvry  ifutance  immediately  in  his  eye.  But 
U is  in  fact  by  no  means  improbable  that  £pir. 
tetus  hero  uses  the  expression  only  in  the  first 
of  its  two  ordinary  significations— as  a Stoic,  to 
denote  the  individual  iuteliect,  consi«lered  as  a 
l»articlo  of  the  universal ; and  this  even  the 
commentators  ore  inclined  to  beli<?ve.  Ri>u 
Upton,  od locum.  In  illustration  of  this. — I*Iu. 
tarch  in  his  treatise  * On  Common  Notions 
against  the  Stoics,*  uses  (after  or  a«ra) 

rsv  !»»•»«>  or  rat  atit^t  itttiat  at  least 

tufcnty-three  times,  and  without  the  adjective 

or  at  least  tvmty-onc  times; 

which  last,  by  the  bye,  Xylander  always  renders 
by  * Sensua  Communis.'  Now  how  ntany  times 
does  Plutarch  use  as  a sytionymo,  »«o«»  >*o>r 
Not  onco.  He  docs,  indeed,  once  employ  it 
and  (p.  1077  of  the  folio  editions); 

bat  In  tho  sense  of  an  agreement  in  thought 
with  others — tho  sense  which  it  obtains  also  in 
the  only  other  example  of  the  expression  to  bo 
found  in  his  writings.  (P.  520  D.) 

I SCO  ForcoUini  (voce  fiensus)  has  fallen  into 
the  some  inaccuracy  as  Harris. 

1 may  here  notice  that  Aristotle  docs  not  apply 
the  epithet  common  to  intcUect  at  all ; for  r«t) 
(De  An.  i fi.  § 5)  does  not,  as  Tbomistius 
supposes,  mean  * of  the  common  [intellect]* 
but  * of  the  compoHite,'  uuidc  up  of  soul  and 
body. 


dicimua,  hoc  dioimtis,  illas  noUonos  non 
easo  ratione  [ratiocinatiunej  quaosiUs,  sod 
omni  argumentationeantiquiores.  Ko  au- 
tem  majori  jure  eos  ren^s  vocabulo  com- 
plectiinur,  quod,  adoo  obacurae  sunt,  ut 
corum  no  dbtincto  quidem  uubis  coiiscii 
simus,  sed  caa  csac,  cx  efiieai'ia  earum  iu- 
telligamus,  i.  c.  ex  vi  qua  aiiimum  alHciunt' 

( E*.  25U,  2.)  See  obo  of  Testunouiei 

(he  numbers  already  specifiinl. 

In  the  tliird  signification,  Common 

Sense  may  be  used  with  emphasis  on  the 
adjective  or  on  the  substantive. 

In  the  former  case.  It  denotes  such  ao| 
ordiiuu*y  complement  of  intelligence,  that,  | 
if  a person  be  deficient  therein,  he  is  ac*  \ 
counted  mad  or  foolish.  > 

ScMus  is  thug  used  iu  Phae- 

dnis,  L.  i.  7 ; — but  Horace,  Serm  i.  iii.  6fi, 
and  Juvenal  Sat.  viii.  73,  are  erroneously, 
though  usually,  intorpretcnl  in  this  signi- 
ficatiou.  In  modern  Latinity  (as  in  Miltou 
contra  Salroasium,  o.  8)  and  in  most  of 
the  vulgar  languages,  the  expression  in 
this  meaning  is  so  familiar  that  it  would 
be  idle  to  add  ce  examples.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  (Dissertations,  drc.,  p.  387  of  t 
collected  edition)  indeed,  imagines  tliat  ^ 
this  is  the  only  meaning  of  common  scftre; 
and  on  this  ground  censures  Reid  for  the 
ado)>tion  of  the  term ; and  even  Mr  Stew- 
art’s  objections  to  it  seem  to  proceed  on 
the  supposition,  that  this  is  its  proper  or 
more  accredited  signification.  See  Ele- 
ments ii.  ch.  1 , sec.  2 ; et  supra  27  b.  This 
is  wrong;  but  Reid  himself,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, does  not  sufficiently  di.stiiu 
guish  between  the  second  and  third  accep- 
tations; as  may  be  seen  from  the  tenor 
of  the  second  chapter  of  tho  sixth  Essay 
on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  but  especially 
from  the  concluding  chapter  of  tho  In- 
quiry. (p.  20y  b.) 

In  the  latter  ca.se,  it  expresses  native,  * 
practical  intelligence,  natural  prudence,  f 
mother  wit,  tact  in  behaviour,  acuteness' 
in  the  observation  of  character,  &c.,  in 
contrast  to  habits  of  acquired  learning,  or 
of  speculation  away  from  tho  affairs  of 
life.  I recollect  no  unambiguous  exam- 
ple of  tho  phrase,  in  this  precise  accepta- 
tion, in  any  ancient  author.  In  tho  mo- 
dern languages,  and  rniire  particularly  in 
French  and  English,  it  is  of  ordinary  oc- 
currence. Thus,  Voltaire’s  saying,  * I#e 
sens  commun  n*cst  pas  si  commun;* — 
which,  I may  notice,  was  stolen  from  Buf- 
fior.  (Metaphysique,  § 69.) 

With  cither  emphasis  it  corresponds  to 
the  hoyicfiof  of  the  Greeks,  and 

among  them  to  the  Adyo;  of  the  Sto- 
ics, to  A/en^tcheni'crttanfi  of  th* 
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Germans,  to  the  Bom  S m of  the  French, 
and  to  the  Good  Seme  of  the  English. 
The  two  emphases  enable  us  to  reconcile 
the  following  contradictions: — * Le  bon 
sens  (says  Descartes)  cst  la  chose  du 
monde  la  mieux  partagce;*  * Good  sense 
(says  Gibbon)  is  a quality  of  mind  hardly 
less  rare  than  genius/ 

d. — In  the  fourth  and  last  signification, 
Common  Sense  is  no  longer  a natural 
quality;  it  denotes  an  acquired  perception 
or  feeling  of  the  common  duties  and  pro- 
prieties expected  from  each  member  of 
society, — a gravitation  of  opinion — a sense 
of  conventional  decorum  — communional 
sympathy — general  tfiemfance — public  spi> 
rit,  &c.  In  this  signification — at  least  as 
absolutely  used — it  is  limited  to  the  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Rome.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing in  which  it  occurs  in  Cicero,  De  Orat. 
i.  3,  ii.  l6 — Or.  pro  Domo  37— iii  Ho- 
race, Serm.  i.  iii.  60 — in  Juvenal,  Sat,  viii. 
73_in  Quintilian,  Instit.  i.  2 — and  in  Se- 
neca, Epp.  5,  105,  whose  words  in  ano- 
ther place  (which  I cannot  at  the  moment 
recover)  are  — * Sic  in  benefieio 
communitt  locmn,  tcmptis,  personam  ob- 
servet.*  Shaftesbury  and  others,  misled 
probably  by  Casaubon,  do  not  seise  the 
central  notion  in  their  interpretation  of 
several  of  thc>se  texts.  In  this  meaning 
the  Greeks  sometimes  employed  aoiroV  Ptvf 
— au  ambiguous  expression,  for  which  An- 
toninus seems  to  have  coined  as  a substi- 
tute, — To  this  head  may  be 

referred  Hutcheson's  employment  of  Sen- 
6US  Communis  for  Sympathy.  Synopsis 
Mctaphysicae,  P.  ii.  c.  1. 

2.  — Srmsb  inmoftj  tntmor,  internal, 
(antus  intimus,  int  rior,  intemut,  sens 
intime,  interne.)  This  was  introduced, 
as  a convertible  term  with  Conscious^ 
nese  in  general,  by  the  philosophers  of  the 
Cartesian  school;  and  thus  came  to  be 
frequently  applied  to  denote  the  source, 
complement,  or  revelation  *of  immediate 
truths.  It  is  however  not  only  in  itself 
vague,  but  liable  to  bo  confounded  with 
internal  seme,  in  other  very  difiereut  sig- 
niheatioDS.  We  need  not  therefore  re- 
gret, that  in  this  relation,  it  has  not  (though 
Hutcheson  set  an  example)  been  natural- 
ised in  British  Philosophy. 

The  third  appellation  determined  by  the 
eondition  of  Immediacy  b that  of 

3.  — Intuit  (OKS — Iktuitive  copnitiont, 
notion*,  jufipmentg,  ( Jntuitiones — Intuitu* 
—copnitio  /nf«if»ca  — Intuition*  —faculii 
/n/uir«t'«  — An*chauunp*n,  We  may  odd, 

— yvZiCii  xcsTflC  ix/CoX^v.) 

In  this  sense  «i>roxT/xo(,  ixoxt/xo; arc  rare. 

The  term  Intuition  is  not  onambiguous. 


Besides  its  original  and  proper  meaning 
(as  a vbual  perception),  it  has  been  em- 
ployed to  denote  a kind  of  apifrehention, 
and  a kind  of  judgnv.nt. 

Under  the  former  bead.  Intuition,  or  in- 
tuitive knowledge,  has  been  used  in  the 
six  following  significations: — 

a.  — To  denotea  perception  of  the  ac- 
tual and  present,  in  opposition  to  the  * ab- 
stractive' knowledge  which  we  have  of 
the  posubie  in  imagination,  and  of  the  past 
in  memory. 

b.  — To  denote  an  immediate  appre- 
hension of  a thing  in  itself,  in  contrast  to 
a representative,  vicarious,  or  mediate,  ap- 
prehension of  it,  in  or  through  something 
else.  (Hence  by  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
others,  Intuition  b employed  to  designate 
the  co^tVion,  as  opposed  to  the  conception, 
of  the  Absolute.) 

c.  — To  denote  the  knowledge  which 
we  can  adequately  represent  in  imagina- 
tion, in  contradistinction  to  the  'symbo- 
lical' knowUnlge  which  we  cannot  image, 
but  only  think  or  conceive,  through  and 
under  a sign  or  word.  (Hence  probably 
Kant's  application  of  the  term  to  the  forms 
of  the  Sensibility  — the  imaginations  of 
Space  and  Time — in  contrast  to  the  forms 
or  categories  of  the  Understanding). 

d. —  To  denote  perception  proper  (the 
objective),  in  contrast  to  sensation  proper 
(the  subjective),  in  our  sensitive  consci- 
ousness. 

e. — To  denote  the  simple  apprehension 
of  a notion,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
complex  apprehension  of  tbe  terms  of  a 
proposition. 

Under  the  latter  bead,  it  has  only  a 
single  signification;  vis. 

f.  — To  denote  the  immediate  affirma- 
tion by  the  intellect,  tl  af  the  predicate 
does  or  does  not  pertain  to  the  subject,  in 
what  are  called  self-evident  propositions. 

All  these  meanings,  however,  with  tbe 
exception  of  the  fourth,  have  this  in  com- 
mon, that  they  express  the  condition  of 
an  immedbte,  in  opposition  to  a mediate, 
knowledge.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  see, 
how  the  term  was  suggested  in  its  appli- 
cation to  our  original  cognitions;  and  how 
far  it  marks  out  their  distinctive  character. 
It  has  been  employed  in  this  rebtion  by 
Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Hemsterhuis, 
Beattie,  Jacobi,  Ancillon,  Degerando, 
Thurot,  and  many  others. 

II.  'The  second  condition,  which,  along 
with  their  Immediacy,  seems  to  have  de- 
termined a class  of  names,  is  tbe  Income 
prehengibility  or  InexjtHcability  of  our 
original  cognitions. 

I'nder  this  bead  there  are  twn  ap- 
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pelLaiions  tihich  first  present  themselves  ' 
--Ftiling  and  B li'f\  and  these  must  be 
considered  in  correlation. 

A thing  raetliaiely  known  is  conceived 
under  a representation  or  notion,  and 
therefore  only  known  as  possibly  existing ; 
B thing  immoiliately  known  is  apprehend- 
ed  in  itself,  and  therefore  known  as  b>'- 
tually  existing. 

This  being  understood,  let  us  suppo-e 
an  act  of  immediate  knowledge.  By  ex- 
ternal or  iiiternal  perception  1 apprehend 
a phienomenon,  of  mind  or  matter,  as 
existing ; I therefore  affirm  it  to  be. 
Now  if  asked  how  1 know,  or  am  assured, 
that  what  I apprehend  as  a mode  of  mind, 
may  not  bo,  in  reality,  a mode  of  matter, 
or  that  wliat  I apprehend  os  a mode  of 
matter,  may  not,  in  reality,  be  a mode  of 
mind;  I can  only  say,  using  the  simplest 
language,  * I know  it  to  l>e  true,  because 
I ffel  and  cannot  but  feel/  or  ‘because  1 
tiliti'C  and  C/innof  but  believe,  it  so  to  1m*.’ 
And  if  farther  interrogated,  how  I know 
or  am  assured,  that  1 thus  or  thus 
bcli^'C,  I can  make  no  lM*ttcr  answer  than, 
in  the  one  case,  ‘because  I that  1 

in  the  other,  ‘ because  1 /cH  that  I 
beluxe*  It  thus  appears,  that  when  push- 
ed to  our  last  refuge,  we  must  retire  either 
upon  Feeling,  or  upon  Belief,  or  upon  both 
indifferently.  And  accordingly,  among 
philosophers  we  find  that  a great  many 
employ  one  or  other  of  these  terms  by 
which  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  ulti- 
mate ground  to  which  our  cognitions  are 
reducible;  while  some  employ  both,  even 
though  they  may  accord  a preference  to 
one. 

1. — Feeling  in  English  (as  iS^tiftmcrU 
in  French,  Gtfuthl  in  Gorman  Ac.)  is  am- 
biguous:— And  in  its  present  application 
(to  say  nothing  of  its  original  meaning  in 
relation  to  Touch)  we  must  diseliarge 
that  signification  of  the  word  by  which  we 
denote  the  pluenumena  of  pain  and  plea- 
sure. Feeling  is  a term  preferable  to 
Consciousness,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  does 
not  mark  so  well  the  simplicity,  ultimacy, 
and  incomprehensibility  of  our  original 
apprehensions,  suggesting,  as  it  does,  al- 
ways something  of  thought  and  reflection. 
In  other  respects,  Consciousness — at  least 
with  a determining  epithet — may  be  the 
preferable  expression.  In  the  sense  now 
111  question.  Fooling  is  employed  by  Aris- 
totle, Theophrastus,  Pascal,  ilalebranchc, 
Bossuet,  Leibnits,  Huffier,  D'Aguesseau, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Romes,  Hemsterhuis, 
Jacobi,  Schulse,  Bonterweek,  Fries,  Kop- 
pen,  Ancillon,  Gerlach,  Franke,  and  a 
bundred  others.  In  this  meaning  it  has 


b<‘en  .said,  and  truly,  that  ‘ Reason  is  only 
a develojM?d  Feeling.* 

2.  — Belief  or  Faith,  (n/tfrif,  Ftda, 
Croganct,  F*>Xy  Gluube,  Ac.)  Simply,  or 
with  one  or  other  of  the  epithets  natural, 
primurg^  iWtincfiw,  Ac.,  and  some  other 
expressions  of  a similar  import  as  ContnV- 
/lon,  A8sen\  Truitt  Adhe$iont  Holding  for 
true  or  real  Ac.  C^vyKaraiffaig,  Af<rnsvtt 
Fuerwahr-und-xmrklichJialten,  Ac.)  have, 
though  not  unobjectionable,  found  favour 
with  a great  number  of  philo.sophers,  os 
terms  whereby  to  designate  the  original 
w'arrants  of  cognition.  Among  these  may 
bo  mentioned  Aristotle,  Lucretius,  Alex- 
ander, Clement  of  Alexandria,  Proclus, 
Algazel,  Luther,  Hume,  Reid,  Beattie, 
Hemsterhuis,  Kant,  lleitlenreich,  Fichte, 
Jacobi,  Bouterweek,  Kbppen,  Ancillon, 
Hermes,  Biunde,  Esser,  Elvanich,  Ac.  Ac. 

Nor  can  any  valid  objection  be  taken  to 
the  expression. — St  Austin  accurately 
says — “ We  A'noie,  what  rests  upon  rvaeon  ; 
we  beliet^f  what  rests  upon  authority.** 
But  rrasoD  itself  must  rest  at  last  upon 
authority  ; for  the  original  data  of  reason 
do  nut  rest  on  reason,  but  are  necessarily 
accepted  by  reason  on  the  authority  of 
what  is  beyond  itself.  Those  data  are, 
therefore,  in  rigid  propriety,  Beliefs  or 
Trusts.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  last  resort, 
we  roust,  perforce,  philosophically  admit, 
that/belief  is  the  primary  condition  of 
rea.son,  and  not  reason  the  ultimate  ground 
of  belief.  / We  are  compelled  to  surrender 
the  prouu  Jntellige  credeu  of  Abelard, 
to  content  ourselves  with  the  humble 
Crede  xU  xntelUgat  of  Anselm. 

3.  — A third  denomination,  under  this 
head,  is  that  of 

Instincts,  r<'fianai  or  inV'Uectual  ( In^ 
stinctiutf  ImpeXxti  epontaneu  Ixxstxnctua  m- 
telligentictt  ratiofialeB.) 

Instinctive  beliej$f  cogxiitiont,  judg^ 
mexxU,  ^c. 

These  terms  are  intended  to  express 
not  so  much  the  light  as  the  dark  side 
which  the  elementary  facts  of  conscious- 
ness exhibit.  They  therefore  stand  op- 
posed to  the  conceivable,  the  understood, 
the  known. 

'Notre  faible  Raison  trouble  et  se  con- 
fond; 

Ottl,  la  Ridson  se  talt,  mais  rinstinct  vous 
r^pond.* 

Priestley  (Examination,  Ac.,  passim)  has 
attempted  to  ridicule  Reid's  use  of  the 
terms  Instinct  and  Instinctive,  in  this 
relation,  as  an  innovation,  not  only  in 
philosophy,  but  in  language ; and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  (Dissert,  p.  388)  oon- 
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ftidrrs  the  t^'rm  Instinct  not  less  improper 
than  the  term  Common  Sense. 

As  to  the  impropriety,  thmiph  like 
must  other  psychological  t(>rmri  these  are 
not  unexreptionable,  they  are  however  less 
so  than  many, nay  than  most,  others.  An 
Instinc  t is  an  agent  which  performs  blindly 
and  ignorantly  a work  of  intelligence  and 
knowledge.  The  terms  Instinctive.  htUrf^ 
— jxid^nx'ni — ro<7«»tion  are  therefore  ex- 
preaniuns  not  ill  adapted  to  characterise  a 
belief,  judgment,  cognition,  which,  as  the 
result  of  no  anterior  consciousness,  is,  like 
the  products  of  animal  instinct,  the.  intel- 
ligent effect  of  (as  far  as  we  arc  concern- 
chI)  an  unknowing  cause.  In  like  manner, 
we  can  hardly  tind  more  suitable  oxpres- 
Hions  to  indicate  those  incomprehensible 
spontaneities  themselves,  of  which  the  pri- 
mary facts  of  consciousness  are  the  mani- 
festations, than  rati<  nal  or  intellectual  In- 
itincti.  In  fact  if  Reason  can  justly  bo 
called  a developed  Feeling,  it  may  with 
DO  less  propriety  be  called  an  illuminated 
Instinct : — in  the  words  of  Ovid, 

Et  quod  nunc  Ratio  impetus  ante  fhit. 

As  toan  innovation  either  in  language  or 
philosophy,  this  objection  only  betrays  the 
Ignorance  of  tliGohjector.  Mr  Stewart  (Es- 
says, p.  87  4to  ed.)  adduces  Boscovich  and 
D’Alembert  as  authorities  fortheemploy- 
ment  of  the  terms  Instinct  and  In.^tinctlvo 
in  Reid’s  signification.  But  before  Reid  he 
might  have  found  them  tAusappUedby  Cice- 
ro, Scaliger,  Bacon,  Herbert,  Descartes, 
Rapin.  Pascal,  Poiret,  Barrow,  Leibnitz, 
Musaeus,  Feucrlin,  Hume,  Bayer,  Ramos, 
Reimarus,  and  a host  of  others;  while 
subsequent  to  the  * Inquiry  into  the  Hu- 
man Mind,*  besides  Beattie,  Oswald, 
Campbell,  Fergusson,  among  our  Scottish 
philosophers,  we  have,  with  Hemsterhuis 
in  Holland,  in  Germany  Tetens,  Jacobi, 
Bouterweek,  Neeb,  Kdppon,  Ancillon, 
and  many  other  metaphysicians  who  have 
adopted  and  defended  the  expressions. 
In  fact,  Instinct  has  been  for  ages  fami- 
liarised as  a philosophical  term  in  the 
sense  in  question,  that  is,  in  application  to 
the  higher  faculties  of  mind,  intellectual  and 
moral.  In  proof  of  this,  take  the  article 
from  the  * Lexicon  Philosophicum  * of 
Micraolius,  which  appeared  in  1653: — 

* Imtinetu$  est  rei  ad  aliquid  tendentis 
inclination  estqoe  alius  roaterialis  in  cor- 
poribus ; aliut  raiionalis  tn  menu  ;*  and 
Chauvin  is  to  the  same  purport,  whose 

* Lexicon  Philosophicum’  was  Rrst  pub- 
lished in  1691.  In  a moral  relation,  as  a 
name  for  the  natural  tendencies  to  virtue, 
it  was  familiarly  employed  even  by  the  phi- 


' losophers  of  the  sixteenth  century  (r.  F. 
Picolorainei  * Decern  Gradus,*  &e.  Or. 
iii.  c.  i.  S7-);  and  in  the  seventeenth,  it  had 
become,  in  fact,  their  usual  appellation 
(v.  Vclthuysen  De  Principiis  Justi,  <kc.  p. 
73  »7.) 

4.  — RevBLATtOKs — Inspibationb. — 
These  expressions  are  intended  metapho- 
rically to  characterise  the  incomprehen- 
sible manner  in  which  we  are  made  sud- 
denly aware  of  existence;  and,  perhaps, 
to  indicate  that  our  knowledge  rests  ulti- 
mately on  a testimony  which  ought  to  be 
implicitly  believed,  however  unable  wt 
may  be  explicitly  to  demonstrate,  on  ra- 
tional grounds,  its  credibility.  They  have 
beeu  thus  employed,  one  or  both,  by  Reid, 
Stewart,  Degerando,  Cousin,  and  others, 
but  most  empimtically  by  Jacobi. 

6. — ScooKSTioNs,  {Suffijeftioneit  Sug- 
gettus.) — This  term  with  some  determin- 
ing epithet  is  a favourite  word  of  Reid, 
and  in  a similar  signification.  So  also  was 
it  of  St  Augustin  and  Tertullian. — By 
the  of  Aristotle  the  latter  says — 
**  non  altud  quid  intclligimus  quam  tugges- 
turn  animte  ingenitum  et  insitum  et  nativi- 
tus  proprium.  De  Anima  c.  12.  See  also 
Testimonies,  in^ra,  No.  12  d;  and,  supra, 
p.  Ill  a,  note. 

6. — Facts — Data  (ultimate — primitrg 
— original  &o.)  of  Cvnecioutnesi  or  Intelli- 
gence. These  expressions  have  found 
favour  with  many  philosophers,  among 
whom  Fergusson,  Fichte,  Creuzer,  Krug, 
Ancillon,  Gerlach,  Cousin,  Bautain,  may 
be  mentioned.  They  are  well  adapted  to 
denote,  that  our  kuowlcdge  reposes  upon 
what  ought  to  bo  accepted  as  actually 
true,  though  why,  or  in  what  manner  it 
is  true,  be  inexplicable. 

III.— The  third  quality,  in  reference  to 
wliich  our  primary  cognitions  have  ob- 
tained certain  appellations,  is  their  Origi- 
nality. Under  this  head: 

Fikst  — Primart  — Pbimitivi— 
Primordial  — Ultimate,  as  epithets 
applied  tn  tmtAs,  jtrincipleB  of  iUoxujht^ 
laws  of  intelligenc'  t facts  or  data  of  consci- 
ousnesSf  eUments  of  reason,  &c.,  are  ex- 
pressions which  require  no  comment. 

2. — Pbirciplbs  ( Principia,  li- 

terally commencements — points  of  depar- 
ture) Principles  of  Common  Sen»e.^f\rst, 
proper^  authentic  (KvsMTstreu)  Principles 
of  thought,  reason,  judgment,  intelligence-^ 
India  natures,  &c. 

Without  entering  on  the  various  mean- 
ings of  the  term  Principle,  which  Aris- 
totle defines,  in  general,  that  frotn  wh>  nc* 
an^  thing  exists,  is  produced,  or  is  known, 
it  If  sufiicient  to  say  that  it  is  always  used 
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for  that  on  which  something  else  dcpemls ; 
and  thus  both  for  an  original  fair,  and  for 
an  original  flemeut.  In  the  former  case  j 
it  is  a re^yfative,  in  the  latter  a conttitu-  | 
(ivf,  principle;  and  in  either  signitication 
it  may  be  very  properly  applied  to  our  | 
original  cognitions.  In  this  relation,  Mr  I 
Stewart  would  impose  certain  restrictions  ' 
on  the  employment  of  the  word.  But  | 
admitting  the  propriety  of  his  distinctions, 
in  themselves, — and  these  are  not  new — j 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  limita-  , 
tion  he  proposes  of  the  generic  term  be 
expedient,  or  {Hirmissible.  See  bis  Elc-  { 
merits  ii.  c.  1.  particularly  pp.  59,  93  of 
8vo.  editions. 

3.  — Akticipations — Prescmptions — 

PftEROTlUNS, 

ypuvtfy  antiriiKitiiyuetf  j>raesu.mjtt\one4y 

prxJt'HOtionf$t  information's  anteerpt*^,  Cog- 
NtVfr>ios  anfiV/y'Oftp,  &c.)  with  such  at- 
tributes as  common^  natural,  na'irs,  com. 
nate,  innate,  Ac.,  have  been  employed  to 
indicate  that  they  are  the  antecedents, 
causes,  or  conditions  of  all  knowledge. 
These  are  more  especially  the  terms  of 
ancient  philosophy — 'lo  this  group  may 
be  added  the  expression  Legitimate  /Vc- 
judices,  borrowed  from  the  nomenclature 
of  theology,  but  which  have  sometimes 
oeen  applied  by  philosophers,  in  a paral- 
lel signification.* 

4.  — A pKioBi — truths,  prinditUst  cog- 
nitions, notions,  judgments,  &c. 

The  term  a priori,  by  the  influence  of 
Kant  and  his  school,  is  now  very  generally 
employed  to  characterise  those  elements 
of  knowledge  which  are  not  obtained  a 
f>o$tcriori, — are  not  evolved  out  of  expe- 
rience as  factitious  generalizations;  but 
which,  as  native  to,  are  potentially  in,  the 
mind  antecedent  to  the  act  of  experience, 
on  occasion  of  which  (as  constituting  its 
subjective  conditions)  they  are  first  actu- 
ally elicited  into  consciousness.  These 
like  many— indeed  roost— others  of  his 
technical  expressions,  are  old  word#  ap- 
plied in  a new  signification.  Previously 
to  Kant  the  terms  a/>rit»ri  and  a pOA/' nW» 
were,  in  a sense  which  des<‘ende<l  from 
Aristotle,  properly  and  usually  «‘ippIoytd, 
—the  former  to  denote  a reasoning  from 
<»use  to  effect — the  latter,  a reasoning 


• As  by  Tremblcy  of  Geneva.  It  Is  mani- 
fest, though  1 Uavo  not  his  treatise  at  hand, 
that  ho  borrowed  this,  not  over-fortunato,  ex. 
prcsslon  from  the  Prijugis  L^gHant:$  exmirt  Us 
Cohinisles  of  Nicole,  the  work  In  which  ori- 
ginated the  eelebraU-d  controversy  In  which 
Uasnage,  Ac.  were  engaged.  Of  this 
>lr  Ate  wart  docs  nut  seem  to  bu  aware.  See 
p U7  b. 


from  effect  to  canse.  The  term  a priori 
came,  however,  in  modern  times  to  be 
extended  to  any  abstract  reasoning  from 
a given  notion  to  the  conditions  which 
such  notion  involved ; hence,  for  example, 
the  title  a priori  bestowed  on  the  ontolo- 
gical and  cosmological  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  the  deity.  The  latter  of 
these,  in  fact,  starts  from  experience — 
from  the  observed  contingency  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  construct  the  supposed 
notion  on  which  it  founds.  Clarke’s  cos- 
mological demonstration,  called  a //n'ort, 
is  therefore,  so  far,  properly  an  argument 
a posteriori. 

6. — Catzoorizs  of  thought,  tiwdci-- 
standing,  reasutt,  &e. 

The  Categories  of  Aristotle  and  other 
philosophers  were  the  highest  classes  (un- 
der Being)  to  which  the  objects  of  out 
knowledge  could  be  generalized.  Kant 
contort<d  the  term  Category  from  iU 
pru;>er  meaning  of  attribution;  and  from 
an  objective  to  a subjective  application; 
bestowing  this  name  on  the  ultimate  and 
necessary  laws  by  which  thought  is  go- 
verned in  its  manifestations.  The  term, 
in  this  relation,  has  however  found  accep- 
tation; and  been  extended  to  designate, 
in  general,  all  the  a priori  phaenomena  of 
mind,  though  Kant  himself  limited  the 
word  to  a certain  order  of  these. 

6.  Trassckndextal  truOiS,  principles, 
ctpgnitions,  judgments,  ^c. 

In  the  Schools  tranc’  ndentalis  and  fran- 
srendens  wore  convertible  expressions,  em- 
ployed to  mark  a term  or  notion  which 
tT^nsC'  nded,  that  is,  which  rose  above,  and 
thus  contmned  under  it,  the  categories,  or 
summa  genera,  of  Aristotle.  Such,  for 
example  is  Being,  of  which  the  ten  cate- 
gories are  only  subdivisions.  Kant,  ac- 
cording to  his  wont,  twisted  those  old 
terms  into  a new  signification.  First  of 
all,  hetUstinguishod  them  from  each  other 
Transcendent  (transcendens)  he  employed 
to  denote  what  Is  wholly  beyond  experi- 
ence, being  given  neither  as  an  a posteriori 
nor  as  an  a priori  element  of  cognition — 
what  therefore  transcends  every  category 
of  thought.  Transcendental  (transcen- 
dentalis)  he  applied  to  signify  the  a priori 
or  necessary  cognitions  which,  though  ma- 
nifested in,  as  affording  the  conditit»n»  of, 
experience,  transcend  the  sphere  of  that 
contingent  or  adventitious  knowledge 
which  we  acquire  by  experience.  Trans- 
cendental is  not  therefore  what  transcends, 
but  what  in  fact  constitutes,  a category  of 
thought.  This  term,  though  jirobably 
from  another  quarter,  has  found  favour 
with  Mr  Stewart;  who  proposes  to  ex- 
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change  the  expression  principff./i  of  com- 
mon 9en$e  fur,  among  other  naines,  tl>at  of 
trantccmlentcil  trutki. 

7 Purr  (rein)  is  another  Kantian  ex- 
pression (borrowed  with  a modiheation  of 
meaning  from  previous  philosophers*}  for 
cogniiions,  in  which  there  is  mingled  no- 
thing foreign  or  adventitious,  that  is,  no- 
thing from  experience,  and  which  conse- 
quently are  wholly  native  to  the  mind, 
wholly  a priori.  Such  elements  however, 
it  is  evident,  are  obtained  only  by  a pro- 
cess of  sundering  and  abstraction.  In  ac- 
tual, or  concrete,  thinking,  there  is  given 
nothing  pure;  the  native  and  foreign,  the 
a priori  and  a posteriori  are  there  present- 
ed in  mutual  fusion. 

IV.  The  fourth  determining  circum- 

stance, is  that  the  cognitions  in  question 
are  natural  not  conventional,  not 

acquired.  Hence  their  most  universal 
denominations: 

1 Natubb  natnra);  os,  com- 

mon Nature  of  man^ujht  of  A^oturff — 
primary  hypothe$e$  of  Nature — iniiia  Na- 
turae^  Sic.  * 

Natubal  naturalis)  as  con- 

joined with  cognitions,  notions,  judgments, 
anlidpations,  presumptions,  prenotions, 
beliefs,  truths,  criteria,  &c. 

2.  Native,  Irnatb,  Cowwate,  Implart- 
ED,  &c.  (isus,  t^^VTOS,  ou^^urof,  innatus, 
inyenitiu,  conyenitus,  insitus,  &c.)  as  ap- 
plied to  coynitions,  notions,  conceptions, 
judytnents,  intellections,  beliefs,  6ic.  '1  hese 
terms  may  be  used  either  to  express  a 
correct  or  an  erroneous  doctrine. 

V.  The  fifth  ground  of  nomenclature, 
is  the  Nec*:ssit}j  of  these  cognitions,  consti- 
tuting as  they  do  the  indispensable  foun- 
dations and  elementary  ingredients  of  every 


• pure  knotrUd^  (cognltio  pura)  was  a term 
cmplojrcd  by  the  Cartesians  and  Leibnitians  to 
denote  that  knowlodRe  in  which  there  was  no 
mixture  of  sensif>te  ima^,  being  purely  intel- 
lectual. Using  the  term  Intellect  less  precisely 
than  the  Aristotelians,  the  Cartesians  found  it 
ni*cessary  to  employ.  In  ordinary,  for  the  sake 
of  discrimination,  the  expression  pure  Intellect 
(intellectoa  porus)  in  contrast  to  Sense  and 
Imagination.  This  term  was  however  borrow, 
ed  from  tbo  Bcbools;  who  again  borrowed  it, 
through  the  medium  of  St.  Augustine,  from 
the  Platonists.— Sec  Scot!  Comm.  Oxon.  in 
Sent.  Ij.  i.  <ii»t.  lU.  qu.  4.  § 22,  Op.  V.  p.  491. 

f Li^ht  of  yature,  or  Lmnen  noturale  (Intel- 
loctus  sc.  agentis)  a household  expression  with 
the  Schoolmen,  was  however  used  to  denote 
the  natural  revelation  of  intelligence,  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  sapematorol  light  afforded  through 
divine  inspiration.  The  analogy  of  the  octire 
Intellect  and  light,  was  suggested  by  Aristotle. 
— (Oe  An.  ill.  I 1.) 


act  of  knowledge  and  thought.  Hence 
they  have  bceu  called  in  the  one  point  of 
view, 

Furpamrbtal  — truths,  laws  of  belief, 
principles  of  knotcledye,  intelliyence,  rea- 
son, &c.;  in  the  other, 

Ksskntial  or  Corstituert  rlemerts 
of  reason  — Oriyinal  Stamina,  o/rtfoson — 
Elemental  laws  of  thouyht,  dic.  These 
are  Mr  Stewart's  favourite  denominations. 

VI.  The  sixth  circumstance  is,  that 
they  afford  the  conditions  and  regulative 
principles  of  all  knuwletige  Hence  they 
obtain  the  name  of, 

Laws,  or  Canons-  -ftnulatnerUfU,  ulti- 
mate, elemental,  necessary,  &c.  of  human 
belnf,  knoulniye,  thouyht,  6ic. 

VII.  The  seventh  circumstance  is  their 
l/niversality ; this  being  at  once  the  con- 
sequence of  their  necessity,  and  its  index. 
Hence  to  designate  them  the  attributes 
of — 

Common  — Universal  — Catholic — 
Public,  &c.  (ao/voy,  communis,  xa()o>.tx6f, 
universalis,  publicns)  applied  to  seyise, 
reason,  intelliyence — to  c<yw»Vions,  notions, 
conceptions,  Judyments,  intellections,  jfre- 
notions,  anticipations,  presumptions,  prin- 
ciples, a,rtoms,  beliefs,  nature  of  man,  &c., 
die.  I may  observe,  however,  that  a prin 
ciple,  djc,  may  be  called  common  for  ono 
or  other,  or  for  all  of  three  reasons 
1^,  because  common  to  all  men  (philoso- 
phers in  general);  2®,  because  common  to 
all  sciences,  (Aristotle,  Anal.  Post.  L.  i. 
c.  ii.  § 6);  3®,  by  relation  to  the  multitude 
of  conclusions  dependent  from  it,  (Calo- 
vius,  Nool.  c.  2.) 

VIII.  The  eighth,  U their  presumed 
Trustworthiness,  either  as  veracious 
enouncements,  or  as  accurate  tests,  of 
truth.  Hence,  in  the  one  relation,  tliey 
have  been  styled — 

1.  Truths  ( veritates)  first,  primary, 
a priori,  fundamental,  dec. ; and  in  the 
other, 

2.  Criteria  (x^rr^^ia,  norniae)  nufu- 
ral,  authentic,  dec. 

IX.  The  ninth,  is  that  the  principles  of 
our  knowledge  must  be  themselves  Ktiow- 
Udyes.  • 

If  viewed  as  cognitions,  in  general,  they 
have  been  called 

1.  a.  CooRiTtoNB  or  Knowledobs 
coynitiones,  notiiiae,  infortna* 
tiones,  dec.)  with  the  discriminative  attri- 


• KtwvUdyes.  in  common  use  with  Bacon  an«1 
our  English  philosophers  till  after  tbo  time 
of  Locke,  ought  not  to  be  discarded.  It  is 
however  unnoticed  by  any  English  Lcxico 
graphor.  • 
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b Jlrrtf  primar^i,  uftimat^y  ort^innl, 
fumiamentaJ,  eUm^nttU,  natural,  cotunum, 
j‘ure,  transcr-ndental,  a f>riori,  na/n«,  in- 
nate, conna('‘,  implanted,  8tc. 

2.  b. — Co?iB0iou8NKH8  ( consri'mtia,  con- 

ii-ienee,  B<rtcussUeyn)  data,  rtvela- 

tians,  &c.  of,  have  bova  rery  cooudouI^ 
employed;  while 

CoNscious.'VESflKB  ( conscimtiar,,  con- 
fciences,)  with,  or  without,  an  epithet,  rb 
c^natf,  innate,  ha5  the  authority  of  Tor- 
tulUan,  KcckormanD,  D’Ague&soau,  Hu. 
l>er,  and  many  others. 

If  viewed  as  incomjffex  cof^itions,  they 
have  more  pro{»crly  obtained  the  names  of 

3.  — Notions,  Concrptions,  Prejvo. 


notiooes,  conceptiunes,  cooceptus, 
Ac.)  sometimes  simply,  but  more  usually 
limited  by  the  same  attributes;  though 
these  terras  were  frequently  extended  to 
complex  cognitions  likewise. 

If  viewed  as  comjfUx  cognitions,  they 
have  been  designated,  either  by  the  gene- 
ral name  of 

4. — JuDUMKtfTS,  Propositions  (judicia, 
'xpvcctcui,  etfata,  pronunciata. 
enuDciata,  Ac.)  qualilied  by  such  a<ljectives 
as  aelf-evident,  infuitier,  natural,  common, 
a priori,  Ac.; — or  by  some  jieculiar  name. 
Of  these  last  there  are  two  which  deserve 
special  notice — Axiom  and  Maxim. 
jf  6. — Axioms,  {d^iuftoLret,  dvjnitaUtt 
pronunciata  honoraria,  rffata  Jide  diffua, 
laropontionet  iUuftre$,  xu^tm  }>o^eu,  ratae, 
firmae  gmtentiae,  Ac.) 

The  term  Axiom  is  ambiguous;  the  his- 
tory of  its  employment  obscure,  and  unin- 
vestigated;  and  the  received  accounts  of 
its  signification,  and  the  reasons  of  its  sig- 
nification, very  erroneous  — 1 am  aware  of 
three  very  different  meanings  in  which  it 
has  been  used.  Of  these  the  first  and  se- 
cond are  of  ancient,  the  third  of  modern, 
usurpation.  The  verb  d^i6et,  originally 
and  properly,  means  to  rate  a thin^  at  a 
certain  twrfA  or  value,  to  appreciate,  to  es- 
timate. Now  it  is  evident,  that  from  this 
central  signification  it  might  very  easily 
be  deflect^  into  two  collateral  meanings. 

a. — To  rate  a thing  at  Us  value,  seems 
to  presuppose  that  it  has  some  value  to  be 
rated ; hence  the  verb  came  very  naturally 
to  signify — I de-m  ttorthy,  Ac.  From  it 
in  this  signification  we  have  worth, 

dipnity,  authority;  and,  applied  in  a logi. 
cal  relation,  a worthy,  an  authoritative, 
^•roposition.  But  why  worthy  ? — why 
authoritative  ? Either  because  a propo- 
sition worthy  of  acceptance  {x^vraeti; 
d^toxiern)',  or  because  a proposition  com- 
manding and  obtaining  acceptance  {xv^ia 


prnnunciatura  honorarium,  illustre.) 
Hut  of  what  nature  are  the  propositions 
worthy  of,  or  which  command,  universal 
credence?  Manifi^tly  not,  at  least  pri- 
marily, those  which,  though  true,  and 
even  admitted  to  be  true,  shine  in  a re- 
flected light  of  truth,  as  dependent  on 
other  propositions  ff)r  their  evidence;  but 
those  out  of  which  the  truth  beams  di- 
rectly and  immediately,  which  borrow  not 
the  proof  from  any  wluch  they  afford  to  all, 
which  aro  deserving  of  credit  on  their  own 
authority — in  a word,  self-evident  proposi- 
tions {x^OToaiif  ainoxtrrat.)  Hence  the 
application  of  the  term  to  judgments  true, 
primary,  immediate,  common.  To  this 
result  converge  the  authorities  of  Aris- 
totle, Theophrastus,  Alexander,  Thom- 
i.stius,  Proclus,  Ammonias  Hermiae,  and 
Philopnnus- 

Inthis signification, as  lean  recollect, the 
oldi>st  example  of  the  word  is  to  be  found 
in  Aristotle.  That  this  philosopher  li- 
mited the  expression  Axiom  to  those  judg- 
ments wliich,  on  occasion  of  experience, 
arise  naturally  and  necessarily  in  the  con- 
scious mind,  and  which  are  therefore  vir* 
tually  prior  to  cx|>crience,  cannot,  I think, 
be  reasonably  doubted.  ‘ Of  the  imme- 
diate principles,'  he  says,  *of  syllogUm, 
that  which  cannot  be  demonstrated,  but 
which  it  U not  necessary  to  possess  as  the 
preretjuLsite  of  all  learning,  I call  Thesis; 
and  that  Ariom,  which  he  who  would 
learn  aught  must  himself  bring,  [and  not 
receive  from  his  instructor].  For  some 
such  principles  there  arc;  and  it  is  to  these 
that  we  arc  accustomed  to  apply  t his  name.* 

{ Anal.  Post.,  L.  i.  c.  1,  § 14  ) Andagain, 
distinguishing  the  Axiom  from  the  Hypo- 
thesis and  Postulate,  of  the  two  latter  ho 
says— ‘Neither  of  theseof  itself  necessarily 
exists,  on<l  necessarily  manifests  its  exis- 
tence in  thought.  * ( Ibid.  c.  10,  § 7.)  He, 
consequently,  supposes  that  an  Axiom  is 
not  only  something  true,  but  something 
that  wo  cannot  but  think  to  be  true.  All  ^ 
this  is  confirmed  by  sundry  other  passages 
(Of  these, some  will  l>eseen  in  Testimonies, 
n.  3 ; where  also,  in  a note,  is  given  a so- 
lution of  what  may  be  said  in  opposition  to 
the  attribution  of  this  doctrine  to  the 
Stagirite-)  The  same  is  confirmed,  also, 
by  the  ancient  interpreters  of  the  Poste- 
rior Analytics— Tbemistius,  (f.  2.  a.  od. 
Aid.)  and  Philoponus,  or  rather  Ammo- 
nias Hermiae,  (f.  9.  b.,  od.  Aid.)  These 
liarbour  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  pur- 
port of  the  texts  now  quoted; — and  the 
same  construction  Is  given  to  Aristotle's 
doctrine  on  this  point,  by  Alexander,  else- 
where, but  rs|>ecially  in  his  Commentary 
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on  the  Topics  (p.  12,  ed.  Aid.),  and  by 
Proclus  in  his  Commentaries  on  Euclid. 
(Libb.  ii.  tii.) 

The  following  dehnition  by  Theophras- 
tus is  preserved  by  Themistius  (1.  c.)  I 
translate  the  context,  cautioning  the  rea- 
dor  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  latter  part  of  the  passage 
belongs  to  Theophrastus,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  to  Themistius  himself.  * Theo- 
phrastus thus  deBnes  an  Axiom:— An  ax- 
iom is  a certain  kind  of  opinion  [or  judg- 
ment,] one  species  of  which  is  [valid]  of 
all  things  of  the  same  class,  as  [under  the 
category.  Quantity] — Jf  eqwUt  be  taken 
from  equaUf  the  remaindere  are  eiptal ; 
while  another  is  [valid]  of  all  things  indif- 
ferently, as — Between  ajfirmation  and  ne- 
gation there  is  no  medium.  For  these  are, 
as  it  were,  connate  and  common  to  all. 
\Vhencp  also  the  reason  of  the  denomina- 
tion Axiom,  [worth,  dignity,  authority.] 
For  what  is  set  over,  either  all  things 
absolutely,  or  cerUun  classes  of  things 
universally,  that  w*e  judge  to  have  prece- 
dence, authority,  by  reference  to  them-* 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  universally 
supposed  to  have  been  technically  employ- 
ed by  the  mathematicians,  from  a very  an- 
cient period.  But  whether  it  was  so  prior 
to  Aristotle,  I should  be  vehemently  dis- 
poscKl  to  doubt;  both  from  the  tenor  of 
the  former  passage  of  the  Posterior  Ana- 
lytics,just  quoted,  in  which  the  philosopher 
seems  to  attribute  to  himself  this  applica- 
tion of  the  term,  and  from  the  absence  of 
all  evidence  to  prove  its  earlier  introduc- 
tion. I am  aware  indeed  of  a passage  in 
the  Metaphysics,  (L.  iii.  [iv.]  c.  3,)  which, 
at  Brst  sight,  and  as  it  has  always  been 
understood,  might  appear  unfavourable  to 
this  surmise;  for  mention  is  there  made 
of  * what  in  mathematics  (i>  roi; 
f4.et9i)  are  called  Axioms.*  But  this  text 
is,  I suspect,  misunderstood,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  translated — * what  in  our 
**  Mathematics"  arc  called  Axioms.*  But 
did  Aristotle  write  on  this  subject  ? He 
did,  one,  if  not  two  treatises;  as  appears 
from  the  lists  of  T-aertius  (L.  v.  § 24)  and 
the  Anonymus  Menagii.  In  the  former 
we  have  ^l«t0r,ftartKOSt  «,  * On  Mathema- 
tictf  one  book;'  in  the  latter — Ilf^l  is 

TOtg  f4.ts6rift.cuns  evaiesff  * On  the  existence 
treated  of  m yfathematics*  Nay,  the  term 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  we  pos- 
sess of  those  ge<»iiietrician^who  ascend  the 
nearest  to  the  age  of  Aristotle.  Euclid, 
what  may  surprise  the  reader,  dues  not 
employ  It.  There  it  stnnds,  certainly,  in 
all  the  editions  and  translations  of  the  £le-  ] 
Dients,  In  ordinary  use.  But  this  is  only  i 


one  of  the  many  tamperings  with  his  text, 
for  which  the  porhdious  editors  and  trans- 
lators of  Euclid  are  responsible;  and  inthi 
present  instance  the  AristoteUsing  com- 
mentary of  Proclus  seems  to  have  origi- 
nally determined  the  conversion  of  ‘ Com- 
mon Notions*  into  * Axioms.*  Archime- 
des (De  Sphaera  et  Cylindro,  sub  initio) 
is,  after  Aristotle,  the  oldest  authority 
extant  for  the  term,  in  a mathematical  re- 
lation; though  Archimedes,  who  only  ouce 
employs  it,  does  not  apply  it  in  the  Aris- 
totelic  limitation,  as  equivalent  to  the 
Common  Notions  of  Euclid,  and  exclusive 
of  Postulates  and  Definitions.  On  the 
contrary,  with  him  aj*tom  is,  if  not  con- 
vertible with  definition,  used  only  in  the 
second  or  Stoical  sense,  for  an  enunciation 
in  general.  Turning  indeed  to  the  works 
of  the  other  Greek  Mathematicians  which 
I have  at  hand,  I cannot  find  the  term  in 
Apollonius  of  Perga,  in  Serenus,  Dio- 
phantus,  Pappus,  Eutocius,  Hero,  or  the 
Samian  Aristarchus.  Sextus  Empiricus, 
in  ail  bis  controversy  with  the  Mathema- 
ticians, knows  it  not ; nor,  except  in  the 
second  technical  meaning,  is  it  to  be  found 
in  Plutarch.  Its  application  in  mathema- 
tics was  therefore,  I surmise,  compara- 
tively late,  and  determined  by  the  influence 
I of  Aristotle.  This  is  not  the  only  instance 
by  which  it  might  be  shown  that  the  Ma- 
thematicians are  indebted  to  the  Stagirite 
for  their  language;  who,  if  he  borrowed  a 
part  of  his  Ix>gical  nomenclature  from 
i Geometry,  amply  repaid  the  obligation. 

I This  first  meaning  is  that  which  Ax- 
iom almost  exclusively  obtains  in  the 
writings  of  the  Aristotelian,  and  (though 
I Plato  does  not  philosophicaliy  employ 
the  term)  of  the  Platonic  school. 

b. — To  rate  a thing  at  its  value,  that  is, 
to  attribute  or  not  to  attribute  to  it  a 
cerUuD  worth,  is  a meaning  which  would 
easily  slide  into  denoting  the  affirmation 
or  negation  of  qualities  in  regard  to  a 
subject;  for  its  qualities  determine,  posi- 
tively or  negatively,  the  value  of  any  thing. 
Hence,  in  general,  to  be  of  ofunion,  to 
think  so  and  so,  iojud-  e.  (In  like  man- 
ner, among  other  analogical  examples,  the 
Latin  verb  existimo  (that  is  ex-wstimo ),  its 
primary  meaning  falling  into  desuetude, 
was  at  last  almost  exclusively  employed 
in  the  secondary,  as — J think  tha  , or  7 
opine  ) From  this  signification  of  the 
verb  flowed  a S4?cond  logical  meaning  of 
the  substantive;  Axiom  being  applied  to 
denote,  in  general,  an  cnunriaftoti  or  jero- 
position,  (properly  a categorical),  whtther 
true  or  false.  In  this  sense  it  was  used, 
sometimes  by  Aristotle  (v.  Top.  L.  viii 
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cc,  1,3 — if  this  work  1m*  his— ot  ibi,  Alcx- 
andnim) , and,  as  far  as  1 am  awaro,  to  sav 
nothing  of  the  Epicureans  and  Sceptics, 
by  the  Stoics — though  Simplicius 
(ad.  Epict.  Kncb.  c.  58 j asserts,  that  they 
occasionally  employed  it,  like  the  Aristo* 
tc'lions,  in  the  hrst.  Laelius,  Vurro,  Ci- 
cero, Sergius,  Agcllius,  Apuleius,  Dona- 
tus,  Martianus  Capella,  &c.,  render  it  by 
rarious  Latin  terms,  in  all  of  which  how- 
ever the  present  meaning,  exclusively,  is 
embodUnl;  and  in  the  same  signiheation 
the  Greek  term  ajrioma  itself  was,  in  mo- 
dern times,  adopt€*d  by  Ramus  and  his 
Bchool,  as  their  common  logical  expression 
for  * proposition.* 

Thus  in  neither  of  its  logical  significa- 
tions, I make  bold  to  say,  is  the  word 
Axiom  to  be  found  in  any  writing  extant, 
prior  to  Aristotle;  and  in  its  second,  only 
in  a work,  the  Topics,  which  is  not  with 
absolute  certainty  the  production  of  the 
Stagirite. — 1 may  observe,  that  there  is 
another  account  given  of  the  logical  ap- 
plications of  the  word,  but  to  this  I think 
it  wholly  needless  to  advert. 

c. — The  third  and  last  meaning  is  that 
imposed  upon  the  word  by  Bacon.  Ho 
contorted  Axiom  to  designate  any  higher 
proposition,  obtained  by  generalisation  and 
induction  from  the  observation  of  indivi- 
dual instances  — the  enunciation  of  a ge- 
neral fact — an  empirical  law. 

So  much  for  the  meanings  of  the  term 
Axiom  itsidf — now  for  its  translation. 

Dipnitoi  was  employed  by  Boethius  to 
render  Axioma  in  its  6rst  or  Aristotelic 
meaning;  and  from  him  came,  in  this  ap-  ! 
plication,  into  general  use  among  the  Latin 
schoolmen.  But  before  Boethius,  and  as 
a translation  of  the  term  in  its  second  or 
Stoical  meaning,  1 find  Dipmtat  employed 
by  Priscian,  (Instit.  Grammat.  L.  xvii. 
c.  I.)  No  lexicographer,  how’ever,  no 
philologist  has  noticed  these  authorities 
for  the  word,  while  Latin  w*as  still  a living 
language.  It  has,  indeed,  till  this  hour, 
been  universally  taken  for  granted  by 
philologers  that  dipnitas  in  this  relation  is 
a mere  modern  barbarism.  * Inepte  fa-  ; 
ciunt  (says  Muretus)qui  dipnu  ' 

VfieB  vocant;  cujtis  prarae  consuetudims  | 
Hermolaus  Barbaras  auctor  fuit,*  (Variae  j 
Lectiones,  L.  vi.  c.  2.)  This  is  wrong,  j 
more  es])ocially  as  regards  the  author  and 
aera  of  the  cu.stom;  nay  H.  Barbarus  is  • 
only  reprehensible  for  not  always,  instead 
of  rarely,  translating  the  term,  as  it  occurs  ! 
In  'i'hemistius,  by  Dipnitas,  if  translated 
into  lattin  it  must  be;  for  his  usual  version 
by  Profoijuium  or  PronuntitUtan — expres- 
sions which  only  render  the  word  in  its 


Stoical  meaning — has  been  the  cause  of 
considerable  error  and  confusion  among 
subsequent  logicians,  who,  unable  to  resort 
to  the  one  rare  edition  of  the  original, 
were  thus  led  to  suppose  that  the  nomen- 
clature of  Theophrastus  and  Themistiua 
tvere  different  from  that  of  Aristotle. 
The  authority  of  Muretus  has  obtained, 
however,  for  his  mistake  a universal  accep* 
tation;  and  w hat  is  curious,  Nicolaus  Loen- 
sis  (Misc.  Kpiph.  L.  i.  c.  1.)  in  his  criti- 
cism of  the  very  chapter  in  which  it  oc- 
curs, omitting  this  Kolitary  error,  stupidly 
or  perfidiously  ineul|>ales  Muretus  for  as- 
sertions, which  tliat  illualrious  s<-holar  as- 
suredly never  dreamt  of  liazarding. 

6.  Maxims  — {tmijcima  , yro^posUionet 
ma^ximnej  guj/rtmae,  prfnci/Ai/«.j,  &c.) 

In  Maxim  we  have  the  example  of  a 
word  which  all  employ,  but  of  whos.) 
meaning  none  seem  lo  know  the  origin  or 
reason.*  Extant  in  all  the  languages  of 
Christendom,  this  term  is  a bequest  of 
that  philosophy,  once  more  exteu.sive  than 
Christianity  itself,  through  which  Aris- 
totle, for  a thousand  years,  swayed  at  once 
and  with  almost  equal  authority,  the  thc-o- 
logy  of  the  Bible  and  the  K(»ran.  But  it 
was  not  original  to  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy. The  schoolmen  received  it  from 
Boethius,  who  is  the  earliest  author  to 
whom  1 trace  the  expression.  He  pro- 
pounds it  in  his  two  works — * In  Topica 
Ciceronis,’  and  * Do  Differentiis  Topicis.' 
The  following  is  one  of  his  definitions: — 

* Maximas  propositiones  [which  he  also 
styles  proposillones  supremac  principales, 
indemonstrabiles,  per  sc  notac,  &:c.J  voca- 
rous  quae  et  universales  suut,  et  ita  notao 
atque  manifestac,  ut  probatiooe  non  ege- 
ant,  eaque  potius  quae  in  dubilutione  sunt 


* I have  bad  the  cariosity  to  see  how  far  this 
ignorance  extended.  Our  English  Lexico- 
graphers, Johnson,  Todd,  Webster,  are  in  outer 
darkness.  They  only  venture  to  hint  at  some 
unknown  relation  between  maxtmand  **  Nio.n'iit- 
um,  grtaUMt'*  lUebardsoD  is  not  positively 
wrong.  Uc  is  aware  (probably  from  Furvtiere 
or  his  copyist  the  Dictiooairc  do  Trevoux,  for 
there  is  a verbal  coincidence  in  all  thre«)  that 
tNAn'ina  was  In  low  Latin  used  in  a similar  sig- 
nification; but  his  explanation  of  the  reason  is 
not  only  defective  but  erronooua.  In  other 
dictionaries,  real  and  verbal,  If  wo  find  the 
word  noticed  at  all,  wc  find  nothing  l>cyond  a 
bare  statement  of  ita  actual  meaning  ; as  may 
bo  seen  in  those  of  Goclcnlus,  Micracliui,  kiar- 
tinins,  Dncange,  tlio  Zedlerian  Lexicon,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  more  modern  Encyclopsediss 
Even  the  great  Bcldcn  (<>n  Kortescuc,  e.  8)  in 
attempting  to  explain  the  term  in  ita  legal  ap. 
plication,  betrays  his  unacquaintance  with  its 
history  and  proper  luiport. 
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probcnt.  Nam  qnao  indubitatae  8unt» 
ambig^uorum  domonstrationi  solent  esse 
|)rioci|Ma;  quails  eat — Ovinem  numerum  tyr/ 
ftarem  vel  itnparemf  et  — Aequalia  relin- 
qui  n orqualibus  aequalia  d>trahuntur, 
raeteraeque  do  qua  rum  nuta  veritate  non 
quaeritur.* 

With  Boethius mrtxifwrt  propoiitio  (nia\- 
ima  ho  never  uses  absolutel}’)  is  thus  onl^ 
a synonyme  for  axiom  or  sulf-uvident 
judgment.  He  however  applies  the  term 
.specially  to  denote  those  dialectical  priii*^ 
ciples,  axioms,  or  caiioiiH,  those  catholic 
judgments  which  constitute  what  in  Logic 
and  Rhetoric  have  since  Aristotle  been 
called  common  that  is,  the  sources 

or  receptacles  of  arguments  applicable  to 
every  matter,  and  projK*r  to  none.  . Such 
propositions,  he  says,  are  styled  maximae 
or  because  as  universal  and  pri- 

mary they  implicitly  contain  the  other 
propositions,  ( minores  post  erioresque,)  and 
determine  the  whole  inference  of  a rea- 
soning; (reliquas  in  se  propositiones  com- 
plectuntur,  et  per  eas  tit  consequens  et 
rata  conclusio.)]^  But  he  also  sometimes 
indicates  that  they  are  entitled  to  this  epi- 
thet, because,  as  evident  in  themselves  and 
independent  of  all  others,  they  afford  to 
the  unintuitive  judgments  they  support, 
their  primary  proof,  (antiquissimam  pro. 
bationem,)  and  their  greatest  certainty, 
(maximam  6dem.)  Compare  In  Top.  Cic. 


* Thus  In  arituln^,  fAot  a vUe,  is  not  on  in- 
tstnpemts,  pMn,  l>y  the  syUof  ism — 

He  is  wise  who  controls  his  passions; 

He  is  intcnipcnite  who  docs  nut  contro*  his 
passions; 

Therefore  a wise,  is  not  an  Intemperate,  man ; 
the  whole  reasoning  is  i;ontalned  under,  and 
therefore  presupposes,  Uio  projKisltioD  To 
wAoC  ths  dsjtnition  is  inapj/licablf,  tv  that  is  >nnp- 
plicahls  ths  thing  dejintd,  (rut  non  roftrmif  df/ni- 
tiv,  non  concmif  dr/nitum.)  This  proposition 
(one  of  six  co-ordinates  which  make  up  the 
common  plare  called  of  Peftnltlon)  as  contain 
Ing  under  it  a maltitodc  of  others  (e.  g.  Cnl  non 
convenit  deflnitlo  mpimtis,  nee  convenit  no. 
men;  cul  non  convenit  dcflnltio  fusU,  puIrAri, 
Itmidi,  Ac  Ac.,  ncc  nomen)  Is  not  Inappro- 
priately styled  moxiuui.  I may  observe, 
however,  tliat,  as  thus  employed,  uKuiind  ran 
only,  in  strict  propriety,  c^uallfy  a projrositlon 
relatively,  not  absolutely,  greatest.  For  every 
maxim  of  every  dialectical  Place  Is  Itself  con. 
talned  withm  the  sphere  of  one  or  other  of  the 
four  logical  laws  of  Identity,  Contradiction, 
Excluded  Middle,  and  Reason  and  Consequent, 
of  which  It  It  only  a subordinate  moditicatlon. 
Thus  the  maxim  adduced,  Is  only  a special  ap. 
plication  of  the  law  of  Contradiction.  To  the 
^ur  laws  therefore  the  name  of  proposition's 
Morttnos  should  be  exclusively  applicable,  if 
this  expression  were  intsndisd  to  dettule  an  uii- 
conditioned  uulveraality. 


' L.  i.  Op.  p.  7d5 — r>e  Diff.  Top.  L i.  p.  8f>9 
L.  ii.  p.  8G5  sq.  Boethius  luul  likewise 
perhaps  Aristotle's  sayiug  in  bis  thought 
— *that  principles,  though  what  are  lca.st 
in  magnitude,  are  what  are  greatest  in 
power.* 

Max  rna  propoiiittOf  as  a dialectical  ex- 
pression, was  ^upted  from  Bocthiu.s  by 
his  friond  and  brother  consul,  the  patririan 
Ca.Hsiodoru.s;  and  from  these  ‘ ultimi  Ro- 
manorum*  it  {>assod  to  the  schoolmen,  with 
whom  so  soon  as  it  became  established  as 
a common  term  of  art,  propositio  w os  very 
naturally  dropt,  and  maxima  thus  came  to 
be  employed  as  a substantive— by  many  at 
last,  who  were  not  aware  of  the  origin 
and  rationale  of  its  meaning.  Finally, 
from  the  I..atimty  and  philosophical  no- 
menebture  of  the  schools,  it  subsided,  as  a 
household  word,  into  all  the  vernacular 
languages  of  Europe;  with  this  restriction 
however— that  in  them  it  is  not  usually 
appUe<l  except  in  a practical  relation;  de- 
noting a moral  apophthegm,  a rule  of  con- 
duct, an  ethical,  a political,  a legal,  canon, 
Ac.,  and  this  too,  enouncing,  not  so  much 
what  is  always  and  necessarily,  but  what 
is  for  the  most  [>art  and  probably,  true. 
It  sounds  strange  in  our  ears  to  hear  of  a 
mathematical  or  logical  maxim,  in  the 
sense  of  axiom,  self-evideDt  principle,  or 
law — though  this  is  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  commonly  employed,  among  others, 
by  Locke  and  Leibnitx.  To  this  restric- 
tion, its  special  employment  in  Dialectic 
(the  logic  of  contingent  matter)  probably 
prepared  the  way  ; though  by  the  school- 
men, as  by  Boethius,  it  continued  to  be 
used  as  convertible  with  axiom.  ^Jh'pnitas 
dicitur  (says  Albertus  Magnus)  quia  oin- 
nibus  dignior  est,  eu  quod  omnibus  infiuit 
cognitioneni  et  verilatem;  et  dicitur  Max* 
tma,  eo  quod  virtute  infliicntiac  lucis  et 
veritatis  omfiia  oxcedit  immediata  princi- 
pia.*  (Ini.  Post.  Aual.  c.  1.)  St  Thomas 
and  Scotus,  might  be  adduced  to  the  same 
effect;  see  also  P.  Uisi>anu8  (Summulae, 
tr.  V.  c.  3,  et  ibi  Versor.)  At  an  early 
period,  it  was  borrowed  as  a term  of  art, 

< into  the  Common  Law  of  England;  Max- 
ims there  denoting  what  by  the  civilians 
I wero  technically  denominated  Reguhte 
Juris-  (Fortescue,  De  Laudibus  legum 
Angliac  c 8. — Doctor  and  Student,  c.  8.) 
By  Kant  Maxim  was  employed  to  desig- 
nate a subjective  principle,  theoretical  nr 
practical,  i.  e.  one  not  of  objective  validity, 

I being  exclusively  relative  to  some  interest 
I of  the  subject.  Maxim  and  Regulati'’9 
principle  are,  in  the  Critical  philosophy, 

; oppnml  to  I<aw  and  Coiistilutive  prin. 

I ciple. 
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Besides  the  preceding  designations  un< 
der  this  head,  names  have  been  given  to 
the  original  deliverances  of  Consciousness, 
considored  as  the  manifestations  of  some 
special  faculty  ; that  is.  Consciousness  as 
performing  this  peculiar  function  has  ob* 
tained  a particular  name.  In  this  respect 
it  has  been  called  i^cojon,  and,  with  greater 
propriety,  InUlUct  or  InteUiffenty. 

7.  Reason,  (X^ypf,  ratio,  raison,  Fcr- 
nunftj)  frutAs,  prineipUtf  belif/f,  fttUngi, 
in/wt(tons,  &c.  of. 

Reason  is  a very  vague,  vacillating,  and 
and  e<]uivocal  word.  Throwing  aside  va- 
rious accidental  significatiuos  which  it  has 
obtained  in  particular  languages,  as  in 
(■reek  denoting  not  only  the  ratio  but  the 
orafio  of  the  Ijitins;  throwing  aside  its 
employment,  in  most  languages,  for  coiir#?, 
f/iottre,  argument,  princifiie  of  j/robation, 
or  middU  term  oj  a iyUogitm,  and  con- 
.udering  it  only  as  a philosophical  word 
denoting  a faculty  or  complement  of  facul- 
ties;— in  this  relation  it  is  found  employed 
in  the  following  meanings,  not  only  by 
different  individuals,  but  fnrquently,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  by  the  same  philu. 
sopber. 

a.  — It  has  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  been  very  commonly  employed, 
like  undergianding  and  inteUfft,  to  denote 
our  intelligent  nature  in  general  {"hoytKCp 

and  this  usually  as  distinguished 
from  the  lower  cognitive  faculties,  as  sense, 
imagination,  memory  — but  always,  and 
emphatically,  as  in  contrast  to  the  findings 
and  desires.  In  this  signiticatiun,  to  ful. 
low  the  Aristotelic  division,  it  compre- 
hends— 1®,  Conreptkm,  or  Simple  Apj/re- 
hention  (cvvoia,  ttoffUf  tup  eihtenfiirup, 
cooceptus,  conceptio,apprehensio simplex, 
das  Begreifen)  ; — 2®,  the  Com/ *0/17 <e« and 
Divitiit  prortPt,  A^rmation  and  AVy<i/ion, 
Judgment,  x»l  dxi^ap 

ff/f,  judicium);— 3*^,  Heaeoning  or  the  Die* 
cur9tx>e  faculty  (htdpfua,  Xoyof,  Xoy/a/40f, 
TO  evXXpy/^fp^M/,  discursiis,  ratiocinatio)  ; 
— 4®,  InteUert  or  IniefUgeytce  -Jiroper, 
either  as  the  intuition,  or  as  the  place,  of 
principles  or  self-evident  truths  in- 

tellectus,  intelligent  ia,  mens.) 

b.  — In  clo>e  connexion  with  the  pre- 
ciKling  signification,  from  which  perhaps 
it  ought  not  to  be  &<'parnted,  is  that  mean- 
ing in  which  reaion,  the  ratiumd,  the  r<-a 
gvnable,  is  used  to  eharacterize  the  legiti. 
mate  employment  of  our  faculties  in  gene- 
ral, in  contradistinction  to  the  irregular 
or  insubordinate  action  of  one  or  more 
even  of  our  rational  faculties,  wliieh,  if 
exercised  out  of  their  proper  sphere,  may 
be  viewed  os  opposed  to  reoeon.  Thus 


the  plain  .«onse  of  one  of  Mollcre's  cliarac- 
ters  compUdns — 

Ralsonner  sst  Teroplol  de  toute  ms  inal«on, 

Et  lo  raitoHnememi  en  basuit  la  raium. 

c. — It  has  not  onfrequently  been  em- 
ployed to  comprehend  the  (Aird  and  fourtA 
of  the  special  functions  above  enumerated 
— to  wit,  the  dianoetic  and  noetic.  In 
this  meaning  it  is  taken  by  Reid  in  his 
/ater  works.  Thus  in  the  Intellectual 
Powers  (p.  425  ab  ) he  states,  that  Rea- 
son,iu  Its  first  t>flliee  or  degree,  [the  noetic,] 
is  identical  with  Common  Sense,  in  its  se- 
cond, [the  dianoetic,]  with  Reasoning. 

d.  — It  has  very  generally,  both  in  an- 
cient and  modern  philosophy,  been  em- 
ployed for  the  t^ir^  of  the  above  special 
functions; — Xoyof  and  Xoy/ff/*oV,  Ratio  and 
Rutioi^'inatio,  Reason  and  Reasoning  being 
thus  confounded.  Reid  thus  applied  it  in 
his  eartier  work  the  Inquiry.  See  pp. 
HK),  b.,  108,  a.,  127,  a b. 

e.  — In  the  ancient  systems  it  was  very 
rarely  used  exclusively  for  tho/ourfA  s|>e- 
cia!  function,  the  noetic,  in  cuntrast  to  the 
dianoetic.  Aristotle,  indeed,  fEth.  Nic. 
E.  vi.  c.  11  (12),  Eth.  Eud.  L.  v.  c.  8)  ex- 
pressly says  that  Reason  is  not  the  faculty 
of  principles,  that  faculty  lu-ing  Intelli- 
gence proper.  Bnetliius  (De  Cons.  PhiL 
I*.  V.  Pr.  5)  states  that  Reason  or  Discur- 
sive Intellect  bidongs  to  man,  while  In- 
telligence or  Intuitive  Intellect  is  the  ex- 
elusive  attribute  of  Divinity.  * Batio  hii- 
mani  tantum  generis  est,  sicuti  /ntef/igen- 
tia  sola  diviui;’  while  Porphyry  somewhere 
says  * that  we  have  Intelligence  in  common 
with  the  Goils,  and  Reason  in  common 
with  the  brutes.'  Sometimes  however  it 
was  apparently  so  employed.  Thus  St 
Augustine  seems  to  view  Reason  as  the  fa- 
culty of  intuitive  truths,  and  as  opposed  to 
Reasoning:— * ifatio  esl  quidam  mentis 
adspectus,  quo,  per  seipsam  non  per  cor- 
pus, verum  intuetur;  Batio^inutio  autem 
est  rationis  inquisitio,  a certis  ad  incert- 
orum  indagationem  nitens  cogitatio.*  ( De 
Quant.  An.  § 53 — De  Inimort.  An-  § 5 I, 
10.)  This,  however,  is  almost  a singular 
exeeptiorr. 

In  moilrrn  times,  though  we  frequently 
meet  with  Reason,  as  a general  faculty, 
distinguished  from  Reasoning,  a.s  a parti- 
cular; yet  until  Kant,  I am  not  aware  that 
Reason  (Vernunft)  was  ever  exclusively, 
or  even  emphatically,  used  in  a significa- 
tion coTTfwponding  to  the  noetic  faculty, 
in  its  strict  and  special  meaning,  and  op- 
posed to  understan<ling  (Verstand)  view  ed 
as  comprehending  the  other  funt-tions  of 
thought — unless  Crusiua  ( Weg,  Ac.  § 62 
su  ) may  be  regarded)  as  Kant’s  forerui' 
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nef  in  this  innoTation  Indeed  the  Ver- 
nunft  of  Kant,  in  its  special  signiRcation, 

( for  he  also  uses  it  for  Reason  in  the  first  or 
Bore  general  roenning,  as  indeed  nothing 
ran  be  more  vague  and  various  than  his 
emplovmcot  of  the  word,)  cannot  without 
CQi-aiderable  qualification  be  considered 
analogous  to  for  less  to  Common 

8eiise;  though  his  usurpation  of  the  term 
for  the  facult^r  of  principles,  probably  de- 
termined Jacobi  (who  had  originally,  like 
philosophers  in  general,  confounded  Ver 
nunfl  with  Verstand,  Reason  with  Rea- 
soaing.)  to  appropriate  the  term  Reason 
to  what  be  had  at  first  opposetl  to  it,  under 
the  name  of  Belief  (Olaul^. ) Accordingly 
in  Ips  maturer  writings,  * Kemun/f,  Rea- 
son ^ ‘ Vemunft-  Olaube*  Belief  of  Reason 
— * Vertutnft'Gffuefdy  Feeling  of  Reason 
— * Rationale  Awchauung*  Rational  Intui- 
tioi>— * ShiHf  Organ  furr  das  Ufbersinn- 
hche*  Sense  or  Organ  of  the  Supersen- 
siblr,  Ac.  are  the  terms  by  which  we  may 
roaodly  say  that  Jacobi  denominates  the 
no<tic  faculty  or  common  sense. 

Kant*s  abusive  employment  of  the  term 
Reason,  fur  the  faculty  of  the  Uncondi- 
tioned, determined  also  its  adoption,  under 
the  same  signification,  in  the  philosophy  of 
Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel;  though 
NoDf,  Intellectus,  Intelligentia,  which  had 
been  applied  by  the  Plntonists  in  a similar 
sense,  were  (through  Verstand,  by  which 
they  hod  been  always  rendered  into  Ger- 
man) the  only  words  suitable  to  express 
that  cognition  of  the  Absolute,  in  which 
subject  and  object,  knowledge  and  exis- 
tence, God  and  man,  are  supposed  to  be 
identified.  But  even  in  this,  to  add  to  the 
confurion,  no  consistency  was  maintained. 
For  though  that  absolute  cognition  was 
emphatically  the  act  of  ReasoUf  it  was  yet 
by  Fichte  and  Schelling  denominated  the 
Intuition  0/  Intellect  (intellectualo  An- 
schauung.)  F.  Schlegel  was  therefore  jus- 
tified in  his  attempt  to  reverse  the  relative 
superiority  of  Vernunft  and  Verstand. 
What  were  his  reasons  1 know  not;  but 
os  they  have  excited  no  attention,  they 
were  probably  of  little  weiglit. 

Though  Common  Sense  be  not  there- 
fore opposed  to  Reason,  except  perhaps  in 
its  fourth  signification,  still  the  term  Rea- 
son is  of  so  general  and  ambiguous  an  im> 
|>ort,  that  its  employment  in  so  determi- 
nate a roeaningas  a synonyme  of  Common 
Sense  ought  to  be  avoided.  It  is  only,  we 
have  seen,  as  an  expression  for  the  noetic 
faculty,  or  Intellect  proper,  that  Reason 
can  he  substituted  for  Common  Sense; 
and  as  the  former  U hardly  allowable,  still  ■ 
less  is  the  latter.  I 


Besides  the  more  precise  employment 
of  Reason  as  a synonyme  for  Common 
Sense  by  the  recent  German  philosophers, 
it  eill  be  found  more  vaguely  applied  in 
the  same  meaning — usually,  however,  with 
some  restrictive  epithet,  like  common,  nni- 
versalf  jMtidamentalf  Sic.—  by  many  older  • 
authorities,  of  whom  Ileraclit^tho  Stoics, 
Turretin,  I.yons,  BentleyTshaftesbury,  ’ 
De  LaMennais,are  among  the  Testimonie:* 
adduced  in  the  sequel. 

8. — InTE1.1.RCT,  iNTBI.LIOBIfCB,  (yoof,* 
intellects,  intelligentia,  mens,  entendement, 
intelligence,  intellect,  Vet'stand,)  truth», 
jmncijdee,  asioms,  dicta,  intuitiotis,  Ac.,  of. 

ImtbllectioBs,  ( koiies/f,  intellection's, 
intelligentidf,  intellections, intelligences,)  />ri- 
fnary,  natural,  common.  Sic. 

By  Aristotle,  from  whom  it  finally  ob- 
tained the  import  which  it  subsequently  re- 
tained, the  term  NoD;  is  used  in  two  prin. 
oi{*al  significations.  In  the  one  (like  Reason 
in  its  first  meaning)  it  denotes,  in  general, 
our  higher  faculties  of  thought  and  know* 
ledge;  in  the  other  it  denotes,  in  special, 
the  faculty,  habit,  place,  of  principles,  that 
is,  of  self-evident  and  self  evidencing  no- 
tions and  judgments.  The  schoolmen, 
following  Boethins,  translated  it  by  tnfc/- 
lects  and  intelligentia  ;f  and  some  of  tbim 
appropriated  the  former  of  these  terms  to 
its  first,  or  general,  signification,  the  latter 
to  its  second  or  s{>ecial.  Cicero  does  not 
employ  the  term  intellectus ; and  the  Cice- 
ronian epidemic  prevalent  after  the  revival 
of  letters,  probably  induced  the  Ijatin  trans- 
lators of  the  Greek  philosophers  to  render 
it  more  usually  by  the  term  mens.  In  one 
and  all  of  our  modern  languages  the  words 
derived  from,  or  corresponding  to,  Intcl- 
Icctus,  Inlellectio,  Intelligentia,  have  been 
so  loosely  and  variously  employed,  that  they 
offer  no  temptation  to  substitute  them  for 
that  of  Common  Sense.  Tiie  case  is  dif- 
ferent with  the  adjective  noetic.  The  cor- 
relatives noe'ic  and  dianoriic  wonld  afford 
the  best  philosophical  designations — the 
former  for  an  intuitive  priuciple,  or  truth 
at  first  band;  the  latter  for  a doinonstra- 


• Sec  above,  p 757  b,  note, 
f Intelligentia  (like  Intetteetio)  properly  de 
notes  tho  act  or  energg  of  InieUeetus,  How  it 
came  that  the  term  Intelligentiae  was  lat* 
terly  applied  to  denote  the  higher  order  of 
created  existences,  as  angels,  iic  , is  explained 
by  Aquinas  (S.  Tb.  P.  i.,  qu.  7U,  art  lO,)  aa  an 
innovation  introduced  by  certain  translations 
from  the  Arabic.  1 shall  not  commemorate  the 
distinction  of  JnielUetus  and  Intelligentia  given 
in  the  contradictory  farrago  attributed  to  8t 
Augustine,  under  the  title  I)t  Spiritu  ««  AaiaM 
See  cc.  37,  38. 
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tiTo  proposition,  or  truth  at  second  hand. 
NooU>gy  and  Noolofficalf  Dianoialoptf  and 
/>»rynoia/f3^a/  would  be  also  technical 
terms  of  much  convenience  in  various  de- 
partments of  philosophy.  On  the  doctrine 
of  first  principles  as  a department  of 
* Gnostology/  the  philosophy  of  know- 
ledge, we  have  indeed  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  by  German  authors  alone, 
a series  of  special  treatises,  under  the  titles 
— of*  Aoolopia, * hy  Calovius,  1651,  Meje- 
ms,  1662,  Wagnerus,  1670,  and  Zeidlerus, 
16^, — and  of  * InteUiprntia,*  by  Giitkius, 
1625, and  Geilfussius,  1662.  * Archrloffm,* 
again,  was  the  title  preferred  for  their 
works  upon  the  same  subject  by  Alstedius, 
1620,  and  Micraelius,  1658.  Of  these 
treatises,  in  so  far  as  I have  seen  them,  the 
execution  disappoints  the  curiosity  awak- 
ened by  the  title  and  attempt. 

In  this  sense,  besides  the  ordinary  ero- 
loyroent  of  IntelUctus,  and  Intdlujentia 
y the  ancient  and  modern  Aristotelian.^ ; 
Cicero,  St  Austin,  and  others,  in  like  man- 
ner, use  Jntelli^entiat  either  iumply,  or  with 
some  differential  epithet,  as  inchoatatf  ad. 
umbratatf  complicataet  involutaei  primae, 
communeSf  Ac.;  as  is  done  likewise  by 
Pascal  and  other  French  philosophers  with 
the  terms  ItUr'Uigence  and  JnteUigencfB. 

X.  The  tenth  and  last  ci^cum^tance  is, 
that  the  native  contributions  by  the  mind 
itself  to  our  concrete  cogiutions  have,  prior 
to  their  elicitation  into  consciousness 
through  experience,  only  a and 
in  actual  experience  only  an  applUdj  eu~ 
gogtdt  or  implicaU,  existence.  Hence 
their  designation  of — 

Habits,  (possessions,)  Dispositioks, 
Virtualities  Ac.,  with  some  discriminat- 
ing epithet.  Thus,  by  Aristotle,  noetic 
Intelligence  is  called  the  (natural)  Habit 
of  principfei  tub  and  prin- 

ciples themselves  are  characterised  by 
Leibnitz,  as  natural  Habiu,  X>t«7>o/trton«, 
VfVfwa/ifiVs.  As  prior  to  experience,  Ga- 
len styles  them  things  occult  or  dcNtcr. 
c^t  in  contrast  to  the  ma- 

nifestations made  in  experience  itself 
(ipeuBoptpa.)  Cicero  and  others  call  them 
JntcUigaitiae  obscuraet  inchoaiaef 
caiact  involutae^  Ac.  To  the  same  head 
are  to  be  referred  the  metaphorical  deno- 
minations they  have  obtained  of  — Seeds 
(hoyoi  oTf^fturtKe/,  Semina  scientiae,  semi- 
na  aetemitatis,  Ac.,) — or  Sp*trks  (scintil. 
lae^  ignictUif  ^u-xu^ct,  ipeutapetreCf 
Ac.) 

I VI.  The  Unh^salitg  of  tlie  philosophy 
of  Vimxmon  Sense  ; or  its  general  re. 
cognition^  in  Reality  and  tn  A'ains, 


shewn  by  a chronological  series  of  Tee* 
tirnonieSifrom  the  daum  of  speculation 
to  the  present  day.* 

1 — Hesiod  thus  terminates  his  Works  ^ 
and  Days ;— •»  **  . 

^Vf*n\^'ovxoTi  elTcXhureu 

T/yaxoXXoi 

A«ol  ho;  pu  rt;  ierl  xaj 

scinfi. 

* The  Word  proclaimed  by  the  concordant 
voice 

Of  mankind  falls  not;  for  In  Man  speaks 
God.’ 

Hence  the  adage? — Vox  Populi,  vox  Dei. 

2. — Heraclitus.— The  doctrine  held 
by  this  philosopher  of  a Common  Reason, 
{ivpo;  Xdyof,)  the  source  and  the  criterion 
of  truth,  in  opposition  to  individual  wis- 
dom, (i2/a  <p^d»>)}0if,)  the  principle  of  opin- 
ion and  error,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
Common  Sense.  Its  symbol — rd  koipH 
0aip6pfp«s  xtord — Sextus  Empiricus  thus 
briefly  expounds: — * What  appears  to  all, 
that  is  to  be  believed ; for  it  is  apprehended 
b^  the  Reason  which  is  Common  and  Di- 
vine : whereas,  what  is  presented  to  indi- 
vidual minds,  is  unworthy  of  belief,  and 
for  the  counter  cause.** — 1.  Adv.  Log.  § 

131. 

In  so  far,  however,  as  our  scanty  sources 
of  information  enable  us  to  judge,  Hera- 
clitus mistook  the  import,  and  transgressed 
the  boundaries  of  the  genuine  doctrine,  in 
the  same  way  as  is  done  in  the  system  of 
• Common  j^nse,'  ‘ Universal  Consent,* 
or  * Common  Reason,  * so  ingeniously 
maintained  by  the  eloquent  Abl>e  Do  I..a 
Mennais,  (No.  101.)  Both  vilipeud  all 
private  judgment  as  opinion ; and  opinion 
both  denounce  as  a disease.  Both  sacri- 
fice the  intelligence  of  individual  men  at 
the  shrine  of  the  common  reason  of  man- 
kind; and  both  celebrate  the  apotheosis  of 
this  Common  Reason  or  Sense,  as  an  im- 
mediate ray  of  the  divinity.  Both,  finally. 


• In  throwing  together  these  testimonies,  I 
had  originally  in  view,  merely  to  adduce  such 
as  bore  explicitly  and  directly  on  the  doctrine 
of  Common  Sense,  word  and  thing  ; subAo- 
quently  I found  it  proper  to  take  in  cert^iin 
others,  in  which  that  doctrine  is  clearly,  though 
only  Implicitly  or  Indirectly,  asserted.  Diesc 
last,  I have  admitted,  In  preference,  from  those 
schools  which  ascribe  the  least  to  the  mind  it. 
self,  as  a fountain  of  knowledge,  and  a criterion 
of  truth  ; and  have,  tn  consequence,  taken  little 
or  nothing  from  the  !*latonic.  I hswe  also  been 
obliged  to  limit  the  testimonies,  almost  exrhi. 
sively,  to  Common  Sense,  considered  on  Its  spe- 
culative side.  On  Us  practical,  there  couM  luvo 
been  no  end. 
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in  proclaiming— that  wc  ought  to  follow 
the  Common,*  tTt90«u 

mean,  that  we  should  resort  to  this,  not 
merely  as  a catholic  criterion,  or  a source 
of  elementary  truths,  but  as  a magazine  of 
ready  fabric^ed  dogmas  Heraclitus  and 
1.A  Mcnnais  arc  the  first  and  last  philo- 
sophers in  our  seriirs  i.  philosophy  would 
thus  seem  to  end  as  it  began.  — In  relation 
to  the  former,  see  Schleiermacher,  in  Wolf 
iind  Buttmanns  Museum,  i.  pp.  313,  seq.; 
and  Brandis  Geschichte  dor  Philosophic, 
i.,  § 44.  In  relation  to  the  latter,  see  his 
C'atechisme  du  Sens  Commun — Essais  sur 
I/lndilference,  &c.,  pit$sim  : with  Bau- 
tain.  Psychologic,  I.,  Ihsc.  Prelim.,  pp. 
xliv.  soq.;and  Biimde,  Fund.  PhiLpp.  1^, 
seq.  1G6.  (To  these  i»  now  to  be  added 
the  EsquUse  d*  une  Philosophie  par  F. 
I.janennais,  1840,  L.  i.  ch.  1.  Here  the 
doctrine  in  question  is  presented  in  a far 
less  objectionable  form;  but  as  its  previous 
statements  are  not  withdrawn,  1 have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  cancel  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  which  were  written 
before  1 had  received  this  remarkable 
work.) 

3.  — Aristotle. —He  lays  it  down  in 
general  as  the  condition  of  the  possibility 
of  knowledge  that  it  do  not  regress  to  in- 
finity, but  depart  from  certain  primary 
/acts,  Mu/$f  or  / nnetp/f'S  — true,  and 
whose  truth  commands  assent,  through 
themselves,  and  themselves  alone.  These, 
as  the  foundations,  are  not  objects,  of  Sci- 
ence; as  the  elements  of  Demonstration, 
they  are  themselves  indemonstrable.  'I'he 
fountains  of  certainty  to  all  else,  they  arc 
themselves  pre-eminently  certmn;  and  if 
denied  in  words,  they  are  still  always  men- 
tally admitted.  The  faculty  of  such  prin- 
ciples is  not  Reason,  the  discursive  or  t/iVi- 
noetic  faculty,  but  Intel- 

lect or  Intelligence  proper,  the  noetic  fa- 
culty, ( vouf.)  Intellect  as  an  immediate  ap- 
prehension of  what  is,  may  be  viewed  as  a 
Sente  (etU^nas-)  Compare  Analyt.  Post. 
L.  i.  cc.  2,  3,  10,  32 — L.  ii.  c.  ult.— Top. 
L.  i.  c.  1— Metaph.  L.  i.  c.  7— L.  ii.  (A 
minor)  c.  2 — L.  ii.  (iii.  Duvallio)  cc.  3,  4, 
0 — L.  iii.  (iv.)  c.  6 — Eth.  Nic.  L.  vi.  cc. 
6,  n (12)— Eth.  End.  U y.  cc.  6,  8— L. 
vii.  c.  14. — Mag.  Mor.  L.  i.  c.  36. — Sec 
also  above,  p.  764  b. 

In  particular,  that  Aristotle  founds 
knowledge  on  belief,  and  the  objective 
certainty  of  science  on  the  subjective  ne- 
cessity of  believing,  is,  while  not  for- 
mally enounced,  manifest  from  many  pas- 
sages— though  he  might  certainly  have 
been  more  explicit.  Compare  Post.  Anal. 
E.  1.  c.  2,  ii  1,  2,  10,  17,  18;  c 10,  § 7j 


c 31,  § 3;  Top.  L.  i.  c.  1,  g 6,  ir.;  Eth. 
Nic.  vii.  c.  3;  Magn.  Mor.  L.  ii.  c.  6. 

* Since  Aristotle,'  says  the  profound 
Jacobi  (Werkeii  p.  11)  * there  has  beeu 
inanift'sted  a continual  and  increasing  ten- 
dency in  the  philosophical  schools  to  sub> 
ordinate,  in  general,  immediate  to  medi- 
ate knowledge  — the  powers  of  primary 
apprehension,  on  which  all  is  founded,  to 
the  powers  of  reflexion  as  determined  by 
abstraction — the  prototype  to  the  ectype 
— the  thing  to  the  word  — the  Reason 
Vernunft — Aristotle’s  noetic  faculty  or 
ntellectjto  the  Intellect  [Verstand — Aris- 
totle's dianoetK  faculty  or  Reason] ; nay 
to  allow  the  former  to  bo  wholly  subju- 
gated  and  even  lost.* — In  thi»  Jacobi  (and 
to  Jacobi  may  be  added  Fries)  docs  Aris- 
totle the  most  signal  injustice;  for  there 
is  no  philosopher  who  more  emphiitically 
denounces  the  folly  of  those  ‘ who  rcipiire 
a reason  of  those  things  of  which  there  U 
no  reason  to  be  given,  not  coiusidering 
that  the  principle  of  demonstration  is  not 
itself  donv>nstrable.*  Metaph.  iii.  6.  See 
No.  4 &./  In  fact  Jacobi’s  own  doctrine  in 
its  most  perfect  form  will  be  found  to  hear 
a wonderful  analogy  to  that  of  Aristotle. 
See  No.  87  d In  determining  indeed  the 
question  whether  Aristotle  does  or  doeb 
not  derive  all  our  knowledge  from  expe- 
rience and  induction,  there  is  some  difli- 
culty,  from  the  vagueness  with  which  the 
problem  has  u>ually  been  stated.  In  so 
far,  however,  as  it  concerns  the  doctrine 
of  Common  Sense,  the  opinion  of  Aristotle 
admits  of  no  reasonable  doubL* 


* The  doctrine  of  those  passages  (as  Post. 
Ail  L.  11.  c.  ult.  Kth.  Nic.  L.  vi.  e.  3.  Ktli.  Bud. 
L.  V.  c.  3,  Ac.)  in  which  Aristotle  asserts  that 
our  knowledge  of  principles  Is  derived  from 
sense,  experience,  Induction,  may  be  reconciled 
with  the  doctrine  of  those  others  In  which  be 
mokes  the  Intellect  Itself  their  source  (see 
above,  p.  7G4  b,  and  quotations  a.  b c.  that  fol- 
low)— In  two  ways. 

The  first  is  that  adopted  by  a majority  of  his 
Greek  and  Latin  expositors.  They  suppohe 
that  our  knowledge  of  principles  U dependent 
on  both,  but  In  ditferont  manners,  and  in  diil'e- 
roiit  degrees  On  the  intellect  this  knowledge 
Is  principally  dependent,  as  on  its  proximate, 
efiicient,  easential  cause  yt**netHn. 

wsistisE  causa,  causa  per  to,  origo>  Ac.)  On 
sense,  experience,  induction,  it  Is  dependent, 
as  on  its  exciting,  disponent,  permissive,  ma- 
nifestive,  subsidiary,  instriimcntai,  occasional 
cause(s^*t/«A,i^*^^ii,  mlrim 

Xar^/f,  Ac.)  Of  the  Greek  Interprc- 

ter,  see  Alexamler  In  Top  pp  12.  47,  48,  ed 
Aid,  (Test  q.  10) — Tliernistlui  in  Post.  An,  fT. 

: 2.  14,  15,  and  De  .Kn.  f.  cd.  Aid. — Philopo. 

I nus,  (or  Ammonius)  In  Po«t.  An.  f.  100, ed.  AH. 

I and  pc  Anima,  Proem. — Eustratius  In  Post  An. 
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But  to  adduce  some  ipecial  testimoni«?K. 
These  Isballtranslatc;  and  for  the  original 
of  the  more  essential  |iarU  of  sundry  of  the 
following  passageSf  see  foot-note  at  p.  328. 

a.  — Top.  L.  i.  c.  1.  § 6. — * First  truths 
are  such  as  are  belu'ved,  not  through 
aught  else,  but  through  themselves  alone. 
For  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  science 
we  ought  not  to  require  the  reason  ^’ky 
[but  only  the  fact  Thai  they  are  given] ; 
for  each  such  principle  behoves  to  be  itself 
a belie/ \n  and  of  its»>lf.* 

b.  — Pr.  Analyt.  I«  i.  c.  3.  §4. — Main- 
taining against  one  party,  that  demonstra- 
tive science  is  competent  to  man  and 

f.  63.  sq , od.  Aid.  In  Eth.  Nlc.  f 89  b.,  ed.  Aid. 
Of  the  I Jitin  expositors,  among  many,  Fonseca, 
in  Metaph.  L.  1.  c.  1,  q.  4 — Conlmbrlcenscs, 
Org.  Post.  Anal.  L.  1.  C.  1.  q.  1 — Bonenis  in 
Metaph  L.  i.  C.  1,  p.  67,  tq.  Of  Testimonies 
Inft^  see  nos.  10,  2U,  21,  22.  On  this  inter- 
pretation, Aristotle  Ju!<tly  views  our  knowledge 
as  chronologically  commencing  with  Sense,  but 
logically  originating  in  Intellect.  As  one  of  the 
oldest  of  his  modem  antagonists  baa  Incompa- 
rably enounced  it — * ('ognltio  nostra  omnis  a 
Ment4  priiuam  orit/inrmf  a Snui^ut  (sordium  ha- 
bet  primum;* — a text  on  which  an  appropriate 
commentary  may  bo  sought  for  in  the  opening 
cliapter  of  Kant’s  Critique  of  pure  Ueason,  and 
in  the  seventeenth  Lecture  of  Cousin  upon 
Locke. 

The  second  mode  of  reconciling  the  contra, 
diction,  and  which  has  not  1 think  been  at- 
tempted, is — that  on  the  supposition  of  the 
mind  virtually  coiltaining,  antecedent  to  all  ac- 
tual  experience,  certidn  universal  principles  of 
knowh>dgc,  in  tbo  form  of  certain  necessities 
of  thinking;  still  It  is  only  by  repeated  and 
comparative  experiment,  tliat  we  compass  the 
eertidnty-^on  the  one  hand,  that  such  and  soch 
cognitions  oannot  but  be  thought,  and  are, 
therefore,  as  necessary,  native  generalities; — 
and,  on  the  other,  that  such  and  such  cogni- 
tions  ntay  or  nuty  not  be  thought,  and  arc, 
therefore,  as  contingent,  factitious  generalisa- 
tions. To  this  process  of  experiment,  analysis 
and  classtfleation,  through  which  wc  attain  to 
a scientifle  knowledge  of  priDciples,  it  might 
be  shown  that  Aristotle,  not  improbably,  applies 
the  term  Induction. 

In  regard  to  the  passage  (Dc  An.  L.  HI.  c.  6) 
In  which  the  Intellect  prior  to  experience  is 
compared  to  a taldet  on  wliich  nothing  has  ac- 
tually  been  written,  tlic  context  shows  that  the 
import  of  this  simile  is  with  .\ristotle  very  dif- 
ferent  from  what  it  is  with  the  Stoics;  to 
whom,  it  may  be  noticed,  and  not,  as  is  usually 
supposed,  to  the  Suglrite,  arc  we  to  refer  the 
first  enouncementof  the  brocard — In  InUUcctu 
%ihU  (St,  quod  non  prius/turii  in  Sentu. 

In  making  intellect  a source  of  knowledge, 
Aristotle  was  precede«l  by  Plato.  Out  the 
Platonic  definition  of  * IntefUetion*  Is  * The  pn'fu 
cipU  of  sa'aiee;*  and  Aristotle’s  merit  is  not  the 
abolition  of  intellect  as  such,  but  its  reduction 
ii.iir  u sole  to  a coiuunct  principle  of  science. 


against  another,  that  this  science  cannot 
iUelf  be  founded  on  propositions  which 
admit  of  demonstration,  Aristotle  says — 
* We  assert  not  only  that  science  does  ex- 
ist, but  also  that  there  is  ^ven  a certain 
beginning  or  principle  of  science,  tn  so  fur 
as  [or  on  another  interpretation  of  the 
term  f — *by  tthteb*]  we  recognize  the  im- 
port of  the  terms.'  On  the  one  interpre- 
tation the  meaning  of  the  passage  is — * We 
assert  not  only  that  [demonstrative]  sci- 
ence does  exist,  but  al^  tluit  there  is  given 
a certain  [indemonstrable]  beginning  or 
principle  of  science,  [that  is,  Intellect  which 
comes  into  operation]  so  soon  as  we  ap- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  terms.'  For 
example,  when  we  once  become  aware  of 
the  sense  of  the  terms  whole  and  //art,  then 
the  intellect  of  itself  spontaneously  enoun- 
ces the  axiom — The  whole  is  greater  than 
iu  jiart. — On  the  other  interpretation  ; — 
' We  assert  not  only  that  [demonstrative 
science  does  exist,  but  also  that  there  is 
given  a certain  [indemonstrable]  begin- 
ning or  principle  of  science  [viz.  intellect] 
by  which  wc  recognize  the  import  of  the 
terms,*  i.  e.  recognize  them  in  their  ne- 
cessary relation,  and  tiiereupon  explicitly 
enounce  the  axiom  which  that  relation 
implies. 

c.— Anal.  Post.  L.  i.  c.  2.  § 16. — * But  it 
is  not  only  necessary  that  we  should  be 
endowed  with  an  antecedent  knowledge 
of  hrst  principles — all  or  some — but  that 
this  knowledge  should,  likewise,  be  of  pa- 
ramount certainty.  For  whatever  com- 
municates a quality  to  other  things  must 
itself  possess  that  quality  in  a still  higher 
degree;  as  that  on  account  of  which  we 
love  all  objects  that  partake  of  it,  cannot 
but  be  itself,  pre-eminently,  an  object  of 
our  love.  Hencq/if  we  know  and  believe 
through  certain  6rst  principles,  we  must 
know  and  believe  these  tb(‘mselves  in  a 


superlative  degree,  for  the  very  reason 
that  we  know  and  believe  [all]  secondary 
truths  through  them.* 

In  connexion  herewith,  comjiare  the 
passages  quoted  above,  p.  764  b. 

d.  — Rbet.  L.  i.  c.  1.-^*  By  nature  man 
is  competently  organized  for  truth;  and 
truth,  in  general,  is  not  beyond  his  reacli.' 

e. ^Mctapb.  I*,  it.  (A  minor)  c.  1. — 
* The  theory  of  Truth  is  in  one  respec  t 
difficult,  in  another  ea.sy;  as  shown  indet^d 
by  this-^that  while  enough  has  been  do- 


nied  to  any,  some  has  been  concluded  to  all.'  ^ ^ 

f.  — Eth.  Nic.  L.  X.  c.  2. — Arguing  J 

against  a paradox  of  certain  Flatonists,  in 


regard  to  the  Pleasureable,  he  says* — ' But 
they  who  oppose  themselves  to  Eudoxus, 


as  if  what  all  nature  desiderates  were  not 
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B K*^***^*  For  what  appears  to 

all,  that  we  affirm  to  be;  and  he  who  would 
subvert  this  belief,  will  himself  assuredly 
advance  nothing  more  deservingof  credit.' 
— Compare  also  L.  vii.  c.  13  (14  Zuing.) 

In  his  paraphrase  of  the  above  passage 
tho  Pseudo- Andronicus  (Heliodorus  Prus- 
ensis)  in  one  place  uses  the  expression 
common  opinion,  and  in  another  all  but 
uses  (what  indeed  he  could  hardly  do  in 
this  meaning  as  an  Aristotelian,  if  indeed 
in  Greek  at  all)  the  expression  common 
sensf,  which  D.  Heinsius  in  his  Latin  ver- 
sion actually  employs.  * But,  that  what  all 
beings  desire  is  a good,^his  is  manifest  to 
every  one  endowed  with^nse' — {Treiat  roig 
fv  euaditvu,  * omnibus  communi  sensu  prae- 
dilis.')  See  No.  31. 

g.  — Eth.  Eud.  L.  i.  c.  6. — ‘ But  of  all 

these  we  must  endeavour  to  seek  out  ra- 
tional grounds  of  belief,  by  adducing  mani- 
fest testimonies  and  examples.  For  it  is 
the  strongest  evidence  of  a doctrine,  if  all 
men  can  be  adduced  as  the  manifest  con- 
fessors of  its  positions;  because  every  in- 
dividual has  in  him  a kind  of  private  organ 
of  the  truth.  , . Hence  we  ought  not 

always  to  look  only  to  the  conclusions  of 
reasoning,  but  frequently  rather  to  what 
appears  [and  is  believed]  to  be.’  See  Nos. 
10,  30, 

h.  — Ibid.  L.  vii.  c.  14. — * The  problem 
b this; — What  is  the  beginning  or  prii;- 
ciple  of  motion  in  the  soul  ? Now  it  is 
evident,  that  as  God  is  in  the  universe, 
and  the  universe  in  God,  that  [I  read 

iis  K»t]  the  divinity  in  us  is  also,  in  a 
certain  sort,  the  universal  mover  of  the 
mind.  For.-the  principle  of  Reason  is  not 
Reason,  but  something  better./  Now  what 
can  we  say  is  better  than  even  science,  ex- 
cept God?’ — The  import  of  this  singular 
passage  is  very  obs<;ure.  It  has  excited, 
I see,  the  attention,  and  exercised  the  in- 
genuity, of  Pomponatius,  J.  C.  Scaliger, 
De  Raei,  Ix>ibnitz,  Lcidenfrost,  Jacobi, 
&c.  But  without  viewing  it  as  of  pan- 
theistic tendency,  as  Leibnitz  is  inclined 
to  do,  it  may  be  interpreted,  a.s  a declara- 
tion, that  Intellect,  which  Aristotle  else- 
where allows  to  be  pre-existent  and  im- 
mortal, is  a siMirk  of  the  Divinity  ; whilst 
its  data  (from  which,  as  principles  more 
certain  than  their  deductions,  Reason,  De- 
monstration, Science  must  depart)  are  to 
be  reverenced  as  the  revelation  of  truths, 
which  would  otberwiso  lie  hid  from  man. 
That,  in  short, 

• The  voice  of  Nature  is  the  voice  of  Ootl.’ 

By  the  bye,  it  is  remarkable  that  this  text 
was  not  employed  by  any  of  those  Aristo- 


telians who  endeavoured  to  identify  the 
Active  Intellect  with  the  Deity. 

i. — Phys.  L,  viii.  c.  3. — Speaking  of 
those  who  from  the  contradictions  in  our 
conception  of  the  possibility,  denied  the 
fact,  of  motion: — 'But  to  assert  that  all 
things  are  at  rest,  and  to  attempt  a proof 
of  this  by  reasoning,  throwing  the  testi- 
mony of  sense  out  of  account,  is  a sig^  not 
of  any  strength,  but  of  a certain  imbecility 
of  reason.’  And  in  the  same  chapter — 
' Against  all  these  reasonings  there  suffices 
the  belief  [of  sense  | alone.'  See  Simplicius 
ad  locum,  ed.  Aid.  If.  276, 277. 

k. — De  Gen.  Anim.  L.  iii.  c.  10. — * W’e 
ought  to  accord  our  belief  to  sense,  in  pre- 
ference to  reasoning;  and  of  reasonings, 
especially  to  those  whose  conclusions  are 
in  conformity  with  the  phenomena.’  And 
somewhere  in  the  same  work  he  abo  says, 
' Sense  is  equivalent  to,  or  has  the  force  of, 
science.’ 

L — See  also  De  Coelo  L.  i.  c.  3,  text 

22. 

m.  — Ibid,  L.  iii.  c.  7,  text  61. 

n.  — Meteor.,  L.  i.  c.  13. 

4. — T n Eor  HR  A ST  us. — a. — Metaph.  c.  8, 
(ed.  Sylb.  p.  260,  Brand,  p.  319.)  The 
following  testimony  of  this  philosopher  (if 
the  treatise  be  indeed  his)  is  important 
both  in  itself,  and  as  illu.strative  of  the 
original  peripatetic  doctrine  touching  the 
cognition  of  6rst  principles,  which  he 
clearly  refuses  to  Sense  and  induction, 
and  asserts  to  Intelligence  and  intuition. 
It  has  however  been  wholly  overlooked ; 
probably  in  consequence  of  being  nearly 
unintelligible  in  the  original  from  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  common  text,  and  in  the 
version  of  Bessarion — also  from  a misap- 
prehension of  his  author's  meaning. 

Having  observed  that  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  up  to  what  point  and  in  regard 
to  what  things  the  investigation  of  causes 
or  reasons  is  legitimate; — that  this  diffi- 
culty applies  to  the  objects  both  of  Sense 
and  of  Intelligence,  in  reference  to  either 
of  which  a regress  to  infinity  is  at  once  a 
negation  of  them  as  objects  of  understand- 
ing and  of  philosophy; — that  Sense  and 
Intelligence,  severally  furnish  a point  of 
departure,  a principle,  the  one  relative,  or 
to  us,  the  other  absolute,  or  in  nature; — 
and  that  each  is  the  converse  of  the  other, 
the  first  in  nature  being  the  last  to  us ; — 
ho  goes  on  to  state  what  these  counter 
processes  severally  avail  in  the  research, 
or,  as  be  calls  it,  alter  Aristotle,  the  specu- 
lation, of  principles.  * Up  to  a certain 
point,  taking  our  departure  from  thu 
Senses,  we  are  able,  rising  from  reason  to 
reason,  to  carry  on  the  speculation  of  pnu' 
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c*ple«;  but  when  wc  arrive  at  those  which 
are  [not  merely  comparatively  prior  bull  | 
absolutely  supremo  and  primary,  we  can  j 
no  more ; because,  either  that  a reason  is  : 
no  longer  to  be  found,  or  of  our  own  im- 
becility, unable,  as  it  were  to  look  from 
mere  excess  of  light.  [Compare  Arist. 
Metaph.  A minor,  c.  1 ; which  supports 
the  reading,  But  the  other 

procedure  is  probably  the  more  authentic, 
which  accords  the  speculation  of  principles 
to  the  touch,  as  it  may  be  called,  and 
ing  of  Intelligence  (t^  Hyom  zett  otop 
[Comp.  Arist ot.  Metaph.  xii. 
7.J  For  in  this  case  there  is  no  room  for 
illusion  in  regard  to  these.*  He  then  ob- 
serves— * That  it  is  even  in  the  sciences  of 
detail,  of  great,  but  in  the  universal  sci- 
ences, of  paramount,  importance,  to  deter- 
mine wherein,  and  at  what  point  the  limit 
to  a research  of  reasons  should  be  fixed.* 
And  why?  * Becnuitafthct/  who  require,  a 
reason  for  every  thing^mCvert,  at  once,  the 
foundations  of  rauon  and  of  knowlcdgej^ 
b. — Sec  above,  p.  705  a,  where  from  his 
doctrine  in  regard  to  first  principles  it  ap- 
pears that  Theophrastus,  like  Aristotle, 
founds  knowledge  on  natural  Belief. 

5.  — Llcretics.— De  Rcrum  Nalura,  L. 
i.  V.  d23,  sq. 

* Corpus  enlm  per  se  eommuntx  deliqoat  esse 
Sentit* ; quo  nisi  prima  /ktU$  fundata  valeblt, 
lUud  eiit,  occultis  dc  rebus  quo  referentes, 
Conflrmare  anlmi  quicquam  ratione  queamus.* 

Sensns  Communis  here  means  Sense, 
strictly  so  called,  a.s  testifying  not  only  in 
all  mon,  but  in  all  animals.  It  is  a trans- 
lation of  the  expression  of  Epicurus — 
4 fxi  larrup  (I>aert.  x.  39 ) j 

and  as  in  the  Epicurean  philosophy  all  our 
kn'?;rledge  is  merely  an  educt  of  Sense, 
the  truth  of  the  derived,  depends  wholly 
upon  the  truth  of  the  original  evidence. 
See  L.  iv.,  vv.  480,  sq. 

6.  — Cicero. — a. — Dc  Fin.  L.  ir.  c.  19. — 
Speaking  of  the  Stoical  paradoxes,  (‘  recto 
facta  omnia  aequalia, — omnia  peccata  pa- 
ria,*  Ac.)  he  says — * Quao  cum  magnifice 
priroo  dici  vidcntur,  considcrata,  minu.s 
probantur.  Sensus  onim  ettjusque,  [i.e. 
S.  communis]  ct  nature  rcniin,  atque  ipsa 
veritas  clamnt,  quociara  modo,  non  posse 
adduci,  ut  inter  eas  res  quas  Zeno  exae- 
quaret,  nihil  interesset.*  (See  No.  7.) 

b.  — Tu.se.  Disp.  L.  i.  c.  13 — * Omni  au* 
tom  in  re  con.sonsio  omnium  gentium  lex 
naturae  putanda  eat*  Compare  also  c.  15. 

c.  — De  Nat.  Deor.,  L.  i.  c-  16. — The 
Epicurean  Velleius  there  speaking  the 
doctrine  of  his  sect : — * InteIHgi  neresse 
est,  osse  Deog,  (pioniam  insitos  eorum, 


potius  innatas  cognltiones  habemus.*  De 
quo  auiem,  omnium  natura  conssntit,  id 
verum  esse  nec  sse  est.  Esse  igitur  Deos 
confitendum  est.*  Compare  Plato,  De 
liOgibus,  L.  X.;  Aristotle,  De  C<slo,  L.  i. 
C.3. ; Plutarch,  Amatores;  Seneca,  Episto- 
Uo,  117. 

(i — For  * Sensus  Communis,  and  ‘ 
Communes,*  as  the  sources  of  moral  judg- 
ment, see  the  Orations  Pro  Cluentio  6. — 
Pro  Plancio,  13,  14. — Pro  Domo,  36. 

e. — For  * Sensus  Communis*  as  criterion 
of  judgment  in  the  arts,  see  De  Orot.,  U. 
iii.  c.  M ; quoted  by  Reid,  p.  424,  b ; com- 
pare L.  i.  c.  3. 

7.  — Horace. — Sermones,  I.  iii.  96.Speak- 
ing  like  Cicero  (No.  6,  a.)  of  the  Stoica. 
paradox,  he  says — 

* Queis  paria  este  foro  plocuit  peccata,  labo’ 
rant, 

(jmun  ventuni  atl  vernin  est;  Sensus  moresque 
repugnant.* 

That  is,  as  Aero  (to  say  nothing  of  Tor- 
rentius,  Baxter,  and  other  moderns,)  in- 
terprets it — * communis  hominum  sensus.'  f 

8.  — Seneca a — Epist.  117-  — * Mul- 

turo  dare  solemus  praesiimptloni  omnium 
hominum.  Apud  nos  veritatis  argumen- 
tura  est,  aliquid  omnibus  videri.* 

b. — Ep.  9.  * Ut  scias  autem  hos  sensus 
communes  ease,  natura  scilicet  dictante, 
apud  poetam  comicum  invenies, 

**  Non  est  beatus,  cssc  so  qul  non  putet.** 


e It  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  the  amfcI 
fftstms,  pveiumi  of  the  Stoics,  far 

less  of  tho  Kpicureans  (.however,  os  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  styled  innate  or  implanted,)  were 
nior^  than  generalisations  a posteriori.  Tet 
this  Is  a mistake,  Into  which,  among  many 
others,  even  Lipsias  and  Lcibnitx  have  fallen, 
in  regard  to  tho  former.  See  Uanud.  ad  Stoic. 
Philos.  L.  ii.  disB.  11 ; and  Nouv.  Ess.  I*ref. 

f This  gloss  of  Aero  is  not  to  tie  found  in  any 
of  tho  editions  of  the  two  Horatian  schollssts. 
Bat  I am  in  possession  of  extrarts  made  by  tlie 
celebrated  William  Canter,  ^om  s more  com* 
pleto  MS.  of  these  commentators,  than  any  to 
which  Kabricins  and  their  other  editors  had  ac. 
cess.  This  codex  belonged  to  Canter  himMslf ; 
and  be  givM  its  character,  and  a few  specimens 
of  its  anecdota,  in  his  A'orae  Leetwnes.  Tlio  copy 
of  Horace  (one  of  the  first  edition  of  Lanibinva) 
in  which  these  extracts  are  found,  contains  also 
the  full  collation  of  Canter’s  * Manuscrlptl  Co. 
di<  es  Antiquisslmi*  of  tho  poet,  (Iwo  only,  1 
can  prove,  not  three,  as  the  Novae  Lectionea, 
fallacionsly  state,)  and  which,  from  the  many 
remarkable  readings  to  bo  found  exclusively  in 
them,  must,  in  all  probability,  have  perished — 
perhaps  in  the  inundation  by  which  Cantev'a 
celebrated  library  was,  in  a great  measure,  de- 
!‘trovcd. 
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§ vv] 

0, Ep  120.  * Natiinur^rntna  iiobis  8ci>  ! 

entiae  d^it, flcientiam  non  dedit.'  I 

9. — Pliny  the  Younger. — Paneg.  c.  64.  ! 
— ' Melius  omnibus  quam  singulis  creditur. 
SinguU  enim  decipere  ct  deoipi  possunt : 
nemo  orones.  neminem  omnes  fefellerunt.* 

9* — Quintilian. — Inst.,  L.  t.  c.  10.  § 
12. — * Pro  certis  habemus  ea,  in  quae  com- 
muni  opinione  conseusum  est.* 

10 —Alexander  or  ApRRODisiAS.the 
oldest  and  ablest  of  the  interpreters  of 
Aristotle  whose  writings  hare  come  down 
to  ns,  follows  his  master,  in  resting  truth  < 
and  philosophy  on  the  natural  convictions  I 
of  mankind.  I 

a.  — On  Fate,  § 2,  edd.  Lond.  et  Orell. 

Oo  »fPO0  00^'  fltoTOXor  r 4 kc4pi9 

TUP  dp^^TUP  (pvQiiy  E.T.X.  ‘ The  common 
nature  of  man  is  neither  itself  void  ot  truth, 
nor  is  it  an  erring  index  of  the  true ; * 
in  virtue  whereof  all  men  are  on  certain 
|M>ints  mutually  agreed,  those  only  cx« 
cepted,  who,  through  preconceived  opin- 
ions, and  a desire  to  follow  these  out  con- 
sistently, find  themselves  compelled  verbal- 
ly 'f'  to  dissent  * And  ho  adds,  that  * An- 
axagoras of  Clazomene,  however  otherwise 
distinguished  as  a physical  philosopher,  is 
undeserving  of  cr^t,  in  opporing  his  tes- 
timony touching  fate  to  the  common  belief 
of  mankind.*  This  be  elsewhere  calls  their 
‘ common  prenanption4f*  their  * common 
and  natur^  notions.*  See  §§  8,  14,  26,  of 
the  same  work,  and  the  chapter  on  Fate 
in  the  second  book  of  his  treatise  On  the 
Soul,  f.  101.  ed.  Aid.  1634. 

b.  — On  the  Topics  of  Aristotle,  (p.  48, 
ed.  Aid.)  * The  induction  useful  in  the 
employment  of  axioms  is  useful  for  illus- 
trating the  application  to  particulars  of  the 
axiomatic  rule,  [read  Xetfi^apofiipoi,^ 
but  not  in  demonstrating  its  universality  ; 
for  this,  as  an  object  of  intellect,  is  self-evi- 
dent, nor  can  it,  in  propriety,  be  proved 
by  induction  at  all.*  Compare  also  p.  12. 

11. — Clement  op  Alexandria — Stro- 
mata. After  stating  (L.  v.  Op.  ed.  1688, 
p.  544,)  that  there  is  neither  knowledge 
without  belief,  nor  belief  without  know- 
ledge, and  having  shown  (L.  viii.  p.  771,) 
after  Aristotle  and  others,  that  the  sup- 
position of  proof  or  demonstration  being 
founded  on  propositions  themselves  capable 
of  being  proved,  involves  the  absurdity  of 
an  infinite  regress,  and  therefore  subverts 
the  possibility  of  demonstration,  he  says — 
* Thus  the  philosophers  confess  Chat  the 

• 8co  Aristotle,  No.  3,  d. 

^ F«r6oUy,  not  mcnl^ly.  Uo  has  Aristotle 
(Asal.  Post.  L.  1.  0.  10.  § 7,)  In  view,  ttoe  Buf- 
ber,  No.  6a 


beginnings,  the  principles  of  all  knowledge, 
are  indemonstrable;  consequently  if  de- 
monstration there  be,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  something  prior,  Misvabl'' 
of  ifes//",  something  first  and  indemonstrable. 
All  demonstration  is  thus  ultimately  re- 
solved into  an  Uviemonxtrable  6 lief* 

12.  — Tertcllian. — a. — De  Testimomo 
Animae  adversus  Oentes,  c.  6. — * H^c 
testiraonia  animae,  quanto  vora  tanto  sim- 
pltcia,  quanto  simplicia  tanto  vulgaria^ 
quanto  vulgaria  tanto  communia,  quanto 
communia  tanto  naturalia,  quanto  natura- 
Ua  tanto  divina ; non  pntem  cuiquam  fri- 
volum  et  frigidum  videri  posse,  si  recogi- 
tet  nature  majestatem,  ex  qua  censetur 
auctoritas  animae.  Quantum  doderis  ma- 
gistrac,  tantum  adjudicabis  discipulie  Ma- 
gistra  natura,  anima  discipula.  Quicquid 
aut  ilia  edocuit,  aut  ista  perdidicit,  a Deo 
traditum  est,  magistro  scilicet  ipsius  ma- 
gistrae.  Q'lid  anima  possit  de  principal) 
institutore  praesumerc,  in  te  est  aesti- 
mare  de  ea  quae  in  to  est.  . * . 8ed 

qu)  ejusmodi  eruptiones  animae  non  puta- 
vit  doctrinam  case  naturae,  et  oongenitae  et 
ingenitae  conscientiae  * tacita  commissa, 
dicet  potius  de  ventilatis  in  vulgus  opi- 
nionibas,  publicatarum  littcrarum  usuin 
jam,  et  quasi  vitium,  corroboratum  taliter 
sermocinam  i Certe  prior  anima  quam 
littera,  et  prior  sefmo  quam  liber,  et  prior 
sensus  quam  stylus,  et  prior  homo  ipse 
quam  philosophus  et  poet^  Nuuquid  ergo 
credendum  est  ante  litteratiu*am  et  divul- 
gationem  ejus,  mutos  absque  hujusmodi 
proounciationibus  homines  vixisse  ? . • . 
Et  unde  ordo  ipsia  litteris  contigit,  nossc', 
et  in  usum  loquelaa  disseminate,  qiue  nulla 
unquam  mens  conceperat,  aut  lingua  pro- 
tulerat,  aut  auris  exceperat ! * — lie  alludes 
to  I.  Corinthians  ii.  9,  itc. 

b.  — De  Rosorrectione  Camis,  c.  3. — 

* Est  quidem  et  de  eommunibus  tensibus 
sapere  in  Dei  rebus.  . . . Uuu*  et  eon- 

scientia  * populi,  contestaotis  Deum  Deo- 
rum ; utar  et  reUquis  eommunibus  sensibus, 
etc.  . . Communes  enim  sensus  simplicitas 
ipsa  commendat,  et  compasslo  sententia- 
rum,  et  familiaritas  opinionum,  eoque  fide- 
liorcs  existimaiitur,  quia  nuda  et  aperta  et 
omnibus  nota  definiunt.  Ratio  enim  di- 
vina in  medulla  est,  non  in  superficie,  et 
plerumquo  aemula  manifestis.* 

c. — Ibid.  c.  5. — * Igiturquoniametrudes 
quique  de  communibus  adhuc  sensibus  sa- 
piunt,*  &c. 


^ TertiilUan  is  tho  only  ancient  writer  who 
uses  the  word  Oofueisnlia  In  a psycholoi^leal 
sense, corrospondingwithonr  See 
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d. — De  AnimA,  c of  the 

•ources  from  which  a merely  human  phi- 
losophy had  derived  iU  knowledge  of  the 
mind,  he  concludes — * Sed  et  natura  plera- 
que  suf^gcruntur  quasi  de  publico  unsu, 
quo  auimam  Dous  dotare  dignatus  eat.' 
abore,  p.  Ill  b,  note. 

Pr«8cr.  28.  * Quod  apud  mult  os  unom 

invenitur,  non  est  erratum  sed  traditum.' 

13.  — AuNOBUfs. — AdvcrsusGenteSjL.ii. 
p.  92.  ed.  1651 . * Quid  eat  a nobis  factum  con- 
tra i«n#timjudiciumque  comrnim^,  si  majora 
et  certtora  delegimus,  nec  sumus  nos  pass! 
falsonun  rcligionibus  attinori  ? ' Add.,  pp. 
66,  127. 

14. ~Lsctantius. — Institut.  L.  iiL  c. 
5 — i Debuit  ergo  Arceailaus  siquid  sape- 
ret,  distioguero,  quae  sciri  possent,  quaere 
nesciri.  Sed  si  id  fecisset,  ipse  se  in  po- 
pulum  redigiaaet.  Nam  Tulgiis  interdum 
plus  sapit,  quia  tantum,  quantum  opus  est, 
aapit.' 

Quaere — Had  Lactantius  the  line  of 
Martial  in  his  eye  t 

* Qulsqals  plos  Jasto  non  sapit,  llle  sapit;' 

or  the  precept  of  St  Paul  ‘ Non  plus 
saperc  quam  oportet  sapere,  sed  sapere 
ad  sobrietatem.’ 

15.  — St  AfiocBTiK. — a. — De  duabua 
Animabus,  c.  10.  * Quivis  enim  homines, 
qnos  modo  a communi  sensu  generis  hu- 
man! nulla  disrupi&set  amentia/  Ac. 

b.  — Do  Trinitate.  Lib.  xiii.  c,  Iv— ' No- 
vimus  certissima  sciontia,et  clamant  e(N>n- 
scientia.*  That  is,  Conscience,  not  Con* 
sciousness,  as  sometimes  supposed. 

c.  — Dc‘Magistro,  c.  1 1.— ‘ Ait  Propheta, 
[Is.  rii.  9.]  Nisi  credideritis  non  inttilli- 
g*'tis  i quod  non  dixisset  profecto,  si  niliil 
distaro  judicasset.  Quod  ergo  iotelligo, 
id  etiam  credo;  at  mm  nmno  quod  credo, 
etiam  intelligo.  Omno  autem  quod  intel* 
ligo  scio ; non  omne  quod  cre^o  scio. — 
Quare  pleraquc  cum  scire  non 
quanta  tamen  utilitate  credantur  scio.* 

16. — Proci.1'8  ( In  Platonis  Tb<‘olog)am, 
Lib.  i.  c.  25,)  has  still  more  remarkable 
dcclamtions  of  the  truth,  tliat  27r/i>/is  the 
foundation  of  knowledge.  Speaking  of  the 
faith  of  the  gods,  which  he  describes  as 
anterior  to  the  act  of  cognition, 

Tf^sr  T^g  •ysttcTix^g  he  saysUiat 

it  IS  not  only  to  be  distinguished  from  our 
belief,  or  rather  error,  in  regard  to  things 
stmsible;  but  likewise  from  the  belief  we  : 
have  of  what  are  called  Common  Notions,  | 
with  which  it,  however,  agrees,  in  that 
these  common  notions  command  assent,  j 
prior  to  all  reflection  or  reasoning:  (xed  j 
T«ig  xoilrMi  issotaig  iratrrog  Xoyou  I 

See  l>e)uw,  ifermes,  No.  99-  | 


Among  other  Platonists  the  samedoi*trine 
t is  advanced  by  the  pseudo  Hermes  Tris- 
megistus,  L.  xvi.  sub  fine,  p.  436,  ed.  Pa- 
tricii,  1593, 

17.  — AMMOBins  Hermiak  (as extractet] 
and  interpolated  by  Philoponus)  in  his 
Commentary  on  Aristotle  * On  the  Soul,’ 
Iniroduction,  p.  1-3,  ed.  Trineavelli,  1535. 
‘ The  function  of  Intellect  (soug)  U by  im- 
mediate application  [or  intuition,  dxXm; 
x^oaCoXw;,]  to  reach  or  com;>as8  reality, 
and  this  end  it  accomplishes  more  certain- 
ly than  through  the  medium  of  demonstra- 
tion. For  as  Sense,  by  applying  itself  at 
once  to  a coloured  or  figured  object,  ob* 
tains  a knowledge  of  it  better  than  through 
demonstration — for  there  needs  no  syllo- 

. gism  to  prove  that  this  or  the  other  thing 
is  white,  such  being  ;>erccived  by  the  sim- 
ple appliance  of  the  sense  ; so  sdso.the  In- 
tellect  apprehends  its  appropriate  objci't 
by  a simple  ai^liancc,  (a  simple  intuitive 
jet,  axXii  ixr««X^,]  better  than  could  bo 
done  through  any  process  of  demoustra* 
tion.'  . . . 

* I say  that  the  rational  soul  has  in,  and 
CO- essential  with,  it  the  reasttns  (?^oycvg) 
j of  things ; but,  in  consequence  of  ^ing 
j clothed  in  matter,  they  are,  as  it  were, 
opprf'ssed  and  smothered,  like  the  spark 
which  lies  bid  under  the  ashes.  And  a.«, 
when  the  ashes  are  slightly  dug  into,  the 
spark  forthwith  gleams  out,  the  digger  not 
however  making  the  spark,  but  only  re- 
moving an  impediment ; in  like  manner, 
Opinion,  excited  by  the  senses,  elicits  the 
reasons  of  existences  from  latency  into 
manifestation.  Hence  they  [the  Plato- 
nists] affirm  that  teachers  do  not  infuse 
into  us  knowledge,  but  only  call  out  into 
the  light  that  which  previously  existed  in 
us,  as  it  were,  concealed.  . . . It  Is 

however  more  correct  to  say  that  these  are 
Common  Notions  or  adumbrations  of  the 
Intellect ; for  w hatever  we  know  more 
certainly  than  through  demonstration,  that 
we  know  in  a common  notion.'  .... 
Such  common  notions  are — * Things  that 
are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  an- 
other,'— * If  equals  be  taken  from  equals 
the  remainders  are  equal/ — * Every  thing 
must  be  either  affirmed  or  denied." 

18.  — St  Anselm  professesthe  maxim — 

* Credo  ut  intelligas  which  became  cele- 
brated in  the  schools,  as  opposed  to  the 
' Intellige  ut  credos'  of  Abelard. 

19 — Aloazbl  of  Hagdad,  'the  Iraanm 
of  the  world,*  somewhere  (in  his  De- 
struction of  the  Pliilosopbers,  if  1 recol- 
lect aright)  says,  as  the  l.atin  version 
gives  it — * Radix  cognitionis  fides.* 

20. — St  Thomas  AqciNAs.— a.— De  %e- 
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ritatefidci  cathollrae  contra  Gentiles.  L.  i. 

c.  7.§1.  * Eaquaenaturaliter  ratiuni  insita, 
vcrLssima  esse  constat;  intaotum,  ut  iiec 

ea  falsa  esse  possibile  cogitare 

Frincipiorum  naturcUiter  notorum  copnilio 
nobis  divinitus  est  indita,  cum  ipse  Deus  sit 
aiictor  nostrae  naturae.  Hacc  erf'o  prin- 
eipiaetiam  divinasapientiacontinet.  Quic> 
quid  ijptur  principiiBhujusmodicoiitrarium 
est,  est  divinac  sapientiae  contrarium : 
non  igitur  a Deo  esse  potest.  Ela  igitur 
quae  ex  revelatione  dirina  per  fidem  tenen- 
tur,  non  possunt  uaturali  cognitioni  esse 
cuntraria.* 

b. — Expositio  in  Libb.Metaph.  Aristot. 
I.^ct.  V. — * Ei  quia  talis  cngnitio  princi- 
jiiorum  (tho&oof  Cuntrudictionamluf  Ex- 
i luded  Middle)  inest  nobis  statim  a nature, 
cuncludit,'  &c. 

c — Summa  Theologiae,  P.  i.  Partis  ii. 
Qu.  51,  art.  1. — * Intellectus  priiicipioruro 
dicitur  esse  habitui  naturaiii.  Ex  ipsa 
enim  natura  animae  intelleetualis  convenit 
liomini,  quod,  statiin  coguito  quid  est  to- 
lum  ot  quid  est  pars,  cognoscat  quod  omno 
totum  est  majus  sua  parte,  et  simile  in 
caeteris.  Sed  quid  sit  totum  et  quid  sit 
juirs  cognoscere  non  potest,  nisi  per  species 
inteUigibiles  a phantasmatibus  acceptas,  et 
propter  hoc  Philosophus,  in  fine  Posterio- 
rum,  ostendit  quod  cognitio  principiorum 
provenit  ex  sensu.' 

d.  — De  Veritate.  Qu.  xi.  De  Magistro, 
conclosio — * Dicendum  est  dmiliter  de 
scicntiae  arquisitiono,  quod  precexistunt  in 
nobis  principia  quae  statim  lumin^  inUUec- 
tut  agfntit  cognoscuntur,  per  species  a 
sensibilibua  abstractas,  sire  sint  complexa 
ut  dignitatetf  sive  incomplexa  sicut  entit 
ct  untua  et  hujusmodi  quae  statim  intellec- 
tus apprehendit.  Ex  istis  autem  principiis 
universalibus  omnia  principia  sequuutur, 
sicut  ex  quibosdam  rationibut  temhwUibutf 
&c. 

e.  — Summa  Theologiae,  P.  i.  Partis  ii. 
Qu.  5.  art.  3.  * Quod  ab  omnibus  dicitur 
non  potest  totaliter  falsiim  esse.  Videtur 
cuim  naturale  quod  in  pluribus  est ; natura 
autem  non  totaliter  deficit.*  Compare  Nos. 
1 and  3,  f. 

21. — Joahubs  Duns  Scotds  holds  a 
doctrine  of  Common  Simaa,  with  reference, 
more  especially,  to  necessary  truths,  in 
wliich  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Aristotle  is 
admirably  enounced^  and  cogently  de- 
fended. 

On  the  one  hand,  ho  mainUdns  (against 
f Arerroes)  that  principles  are  not,  in  a cer- 
tain sense,  innate  in  the  Intellect ; t.  s.  not 
as  actual  cognitions  chronologically  ante- 
rior to  experience. — * Dicendum  quod  non 
babet  aliqiuun  cognitionem  naturalem  se- 


1 cundum  naturam  suam,  ncque  stmplicium, 
neque  complexorum,  quia  omnis  nostra  cog- 
: nitio  ortum  babet  ex  sensu-  Primo  enini 
motetursensus  abaliquo  simplici  noncom- 
plexo,  eta  sensu  mote  movetur  intellectus  et 
intelligit  simplieia,  quod  est  primus  actus  in- 
tellectus; delude  post  apprehensionem.sim- 
plicium,  sequitur  alius  actus,  qui  est  com- 
pouere  simplieia  ad  invicem ; post  illam 
autem  compositiunem,  habet  intellectus  ex 
lumint  witurali  quod  asseotiat  illi  veritati 
complexorum,  si  illud  complexum  sit  prin- 
cipium  primuzq.*  Quaestt.  super  libros 
Metaph.  E.  ti.  q.  1.  § 2 

On  the  other  hand,  be  maintains  (against 
Henry  of  Ghent)  that,  in  a difterent  seuse, 
principles  are  naturally  inherent  in  the 
mind.  For  he  shews  that  the  intellect  is 
not  dependent  upon  sense  and  experience, 
except  accidentally,  in  so  far  as  these  are 
requisite,  in  aBbrding  a knowledge  of  the 
terms,  to  afford  the  occasion  on  which,  by 
its  native  and  proper  light,  (in  other  words, 
by  the  suggcstUni  of  common  sense,)  it 
actually  manifests  the  principles  which  it 
potentially  contained;  and  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  certain,  even  were  those  pheno- 
mena of  sense  illusive,  in  reference  to 
which  they  are  elicited.  ‘ Respondeo,  quod 
quantum  ad  istam  notitiam,  (principiorum 
sc.)  intellectus  non  habet  sensus  ;/ro  cauta 
[vel  origins t as  he  elsewhere  has  it,]  sed 
tantum  pro  occatione  : quia  intellectus  non 
]M>test  liabere  notitiam  simplioium  nisi  ae- 
ceptaro  a sensibus,Ula  tamcn  accepta  potest 
simplieia  virtute  sua  componere  et,  si  ex 
ratione  talium  simplicium  sit  complexio 
evidenter  vera,  intellectus  virtute  propria 
et  terminorum  assentiet  illi  complexioni, 
non  virtute  sensus,  a quo  accipit  terminos 
exterius.  Exemplum  ; — si  ratio  totiut  et 
ratio  majoritatit  occipiantur  a sensu,  et 
intellectus  compoiiat  istam — Omnt  t<>tum 
eft  maiut  tua  parte,  intellectus  virtute  sui 
et  istorum  terminorum  assentiet  indubitan- 
ter  isti  complexioni,  et  non  tantum  quia 
vidit  terminos  conjunctos  in  re,  sicut  assen- 
tit  isti — Socratff  ett  albus,  quia  vidit  ter- 
minos in  re  uniri.  Immo  dico,  quod  si 
omnes  sensus  essent  falsi,'  Ac.  In  libros 
Sent.  Comm.  Oxon.  L.  i.,  Dist.  3,  qu.  4, 
§ 8. — See  also  §§  12,  23;  and  Quaestt. 
super  Metaph.,  L.  i.  qu.  4.  §§  3,  4,  5,  11, 
12,  14,  10;  L.  ii.  qu.  1.  §§  2,  3,  el  alibi; 
where  it  is  frequently  repeated  that  sense 
and  experience  arc  not  the  caxite  or  origin, 
but  only  the  occatioxi  on  which  the  natural 
light  of  Intellect  reveals  its  principles  or 
first  truths. 

I may  observe,  that  like  Locke,  the  5u6- 
tle  Doctor  divides  our  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge between  two  sources,  iSt'nss  and 
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Uf.JUction. — ‘ Nihil  crt  in  inteUectu  quin 
1 1 jtriut  fxterit  in  vi*ra  est  de  eo  quod 

I OHt  primum  intellii;ihile,  scilicet  quod  quid 
, est  [to  or/]  rei  matcrialis,  non  autem  de 
' omnibus  per  se  intelligibilibus;  nam  multa 
’ per  se  intelliguntur,  non  quia  speciem  fa- 
riunt  in  Ssnsu,  sed  p«fr  Refisxionem  inteliee- 
tus.'  Qtiaestt.  super  Univ.  Porph.  q 3. 
But  what  Locke  was  sometimes  compelled 
virtually  to  confess,  in  opposition  to  the 
general  tenor  of  his  doctrine,  (see  No.  61,) 
Scotus  professedly  lays  down  as  the  very 
f/mndation  of  his — that  Reflection  finds  in 
the  mind,  or  intellect  itself,  principles,  or 
necessary  cognitions,  which  are  not  the 
educts  of  ex|)erience,  howbeit  not  actually 
manifested  prior  to,  or  except  on  ocC4u>ion 
of,  some  empirical  act  of  knowledge.* 

22. — Aktomus  AxnHEAH,  an  imme- 
diate  disciple  of  Scotus, — the  Doctor  Dul- 
cifluus.  Quaestt.  super  libros  Metaph.  L. 
ii.  qu  1. — ‘ Respondeo,  et  dico  duo. 

* Primum; — Quod  notitia  Primorvm 
Princij/ivrum  non  est  nobis  a natura  ; quia 
omnis  nostra  cognitio  intellectiva  habet  or- 
tum  a sensu,  et,  per  consequens,  non  inesta 
natura.  . . Primo  enim  motu  movetur  sen- 
sus  ab  objecto  simplici  non  complexo  ; et  a 
sensu  moto  movetur  intellectus,  et  intelligit 
simplicia,  qui  est  primus  actus  intellectus. 
Delude  post  apprchensionem  simplicium 
sequitur  alius  actus,  qui  est  componere  sim- 
plicia  ad  inviccm ; et  post  istam  composi- 
tionem  habet  intellectus,  ex  lumine  natu- 
rali  ut  Bssentiat  illi  veritati  complexae,  si 
illud  complexum  sit  primum  priucipium. 

‘Seccnoum; — Quod  notitia  Primorum 
Principioryitn  [rccf«]  dicitur  nobis  inesse 
naturaliter,  quatenus,  ex  lumine  naturati 
intellectus,  sunt  nobis  ine.sse  nota,  habita 
notitia  simplici  terminorum,  quia  “ princi- 
pia  cognoscimus  inquantum  tcrminos  cog- 
noscimus,”  (ex  primo  Posteriorum. )’ 

To  this  schoolman  we  owe  the  first  en- 
ouncement  of  the  Principle  of  Identity. 

Those  who  are  curious  in  this  matter 
will  find  many  acute  observations  on  the 
nature  of  principles  in  the  other  school- 
men ; more  especially  in  Averroes  on  the 
Analytics  and  Metaphysics,  in  Albcrtus 


• The  edition  I use,  is  that  by  the  Irish  Fran- 
ciscans, Lyons,  1639,  of  the  Opera  Omnia  of 
Scotus,  12  vols.  in  folio.  This  is  the  only  edi- 
tion in  which  the  Subtle  Doctor  can  be  conve- 
niently studied.  His  editor  and  commentators 
of  course  maintain  him  to  be  a countryman; 
but  the  patriotism  of  Father  Maurice  (t.  iii.  p. 

makes  no  scruple  in  holding  him  out  ns 
actually  inspired  : — ‘ Suppono,  cum  Moyse  in 
monte  hoc  vidit,  ant  cum  Paulo  ad  tertium 
coelum  ascendit,  aut  certe  cum  alio  Joanne  su- 
pra pectus  snpientiae  recubuit.’ 


[note  « 

1 Magnus  on  the  Predicables  and  Pr.  An- 
, alytics,  and  in  Hales,  3d  and  4tfa  books 
of  his  Metaphysics.  < 

1 23. — Budaecs. — la  Pandectas,  Tit.  i. 

— ‘ Ista  igitur  fere  quae  juri  natural!  ascri- 
buntur,  id  est,  quae  natura  docuisse  nos  ere* 
ditur,  versantur  in  Sensu  Communi,*  &c. 

24. — Luther. — Weisheit,  Th.  iii.  Abth. 
2." — * All  things  have  their  root  in  Betir/, 
which  we  can  neither  perceive  nor  com- 
prehend. Ho  who  would  make  this  Be- 
lief visible,  manifest,  and  conceivable,  has 
sorrow  for  his  pains.’ 

26 Mblanchthok.  — a. — De  Dialec- 

tica,  ed.  Lugd.  1542,  p.  90. — Speaking  of 
the  Dicta  de  Omni  et  de  Nullo — ‘ Nec 
opus  est  procul  quaerere  harum  regularum 
interpretationem;  si  quis  sensum  cemmu- 
nem  consuluerit,  statim  intelliget  eas. 
Nam  ut  Arithmetica  et  aliae  artes  initia 
sumunt  a sensu  communi,  ita  Dialecticae 
principia  nobiscum  nascuntur.* 

b. — Ibid.,  p.  103. — Speaking  of  the  pro- 
cess in  the  Expository  Syllogism, — ‘ lla- 
bet  causam  haec  consequentia  in  natura 
positam  quandam  Komtis  isroixs,  ut  vocant, 
hoc  est,  sententiam  quam  omnis  natura 
docet,  de  qua  satis  est  sensum  communem 
consulere.’  And  again — * Est  et  hojus 
consoquentiae  ratio  sumpta  a communi 
sensu.* 

c Erotemata  Dialectica  L.  iv.  in  Loco, 

ab  Absurdo,  p.  1040,  ed.  3,  Strigelii,  1579 
— ‘ Absurdum  in  Philosophia  vocatur  opi- 
nio pugnans  cum  Sensu  Communi.  id  est 
vel  cum  principiis  naturae  notis,  vel  cum 
universal!  experientia.’  Reid  (see  n.  79  a) 
says  repeatedly  the  very  same. 

d. — lbid.,p.  863. — ‘ Quare  Principia  sunt 
certa?  I.  Quia  notitia  principiorum  est 
lumen  naturale,  insitum  humanis  mentibus 
divinitus.  II.  Quia  dato  opposite  sequi- 
tur destructio  naturae.’  Sec  also  pp.  798, 
867,  and  the  relative  commentary  of 
Strigelius.  What  Melanchthon  states  in 
regard  to  the  cognition  of  Principles  and 
Light  of  Nature  is  borrowed  from  the 
schoolmen.  See  above,  Nos.  20,  21,  22. 
Consult  also  his  treatise  De  Anima  in  the 
chapters  De  InteUectu;  more  especially 
that  entitled — Estne  verum  dictum,  notitias 
aliquas  nobiscum  nasci  f 

26. — Julius  Caesar  Scalioer. — De 
Subtilitate,  Excrc.  cccvii.  § 18. — ' Sunt 
cum  anima  nostra  quaedam  cognatae  noti- 
tiae,  quae  idcirco  sovg  dicuntur  a Philuso- 
pho.  Nemo  enim  tarn  infans  est,  quern 
cognitio  lateat  pluris  et  {>aucioris.  In- 
fant! duo  poma  apponito.  Uno  recepto, 
alternm  item  poscet.  Ab  his  principiis 
actus  Mentis,  a sensilibus  cxcitatus.’ — Such 
principles,  he  contend*),  are  innate  in  the 
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human  Intellect,  precisely  as  the  inutincts 
cl  the  luwer  animals  are  Innate  in  their 
highest  power.  They  may  therefore  be 
denominated  Intellectual  Instincts.  Com- 
pare §§  21,  22. 

The  doctrine  of  this  acute  philosopher 
was  adopted  and  illustrated,  among  others, 
by  his  (wo  expositors  Rodoiphus  Goclen- 
ius  of  Marburg,  and  Joannes  Sperlitigius 
of  Witleinberg;  by  the  former  in  his  Ad- 
versaria ad  Scaligeri  Excrcitationes,  1594 
(qq,  41,  51,  GO);  by  the  latter,  not  in- 
deed in  hU  Meditationes  ad  Scaligeri  Ex- 
ercitationes,  but  in  bis  Physica  Anthro- 
pidogica,  16G8  (L.  i.  c.  3,  S H.)  In  these 
the  arguments  of  Gassendi  and  Locke  for 
the  counter  opinion,  are  refuted  by  anti- 
cipation; though,  in  fact,  Loirkc  himself 
is  at  last,  as  wo  shall  sec,  obliged  to  ap- 
peal to  Common  Srns^f  identical  with  the 
IntelUctuSy  A/rrw  and  Lurntm  SaturuU  of 
these  and  other  philosophers.  (No.  51.) 
Otto  Casmann,  the  disciple  of  Ooi  lenius, 
may  also  be  consulted  in  his  Psychologiu 
Anthropologica,  1594.  (c.  5,  § 5.) 

27.  — OnriiALitrs. — Nomologia,  f.  72  b. 
* Non  eget  his  praeccptis  [diclis  scilicet  de 
omni  et  de  nullo]  qui  Sentwn  Communem 
consulit,  Natura  siquidem  plerasque 

animis  nostris  insevit  quibus  re- 
ruin  nsturam  pervidemus.' 

28. — A«tonii;b  Goveanus. — Pro  Aris- 
totelo  Kesponsio  adversus  Petri  Rami  Ca- 
lumniaa.  Opera  Omnia,  ed.  Meermanniana, 
p.  802  a. — * An  non  ex  hominum  com- 
muni  $ensM  desumptae  enunciationum  re- 
ciprocationes  hae  ridentur?  . . . Stunpta 
haec,  Rome,  sunt  e communi  hominum  in- 
(eUigentiaf  cujus  cum  mater  natura  sit, 
quid  est,  quacso,  cor  negerous  naturae  de- 
creta  haec  et  praecepta  esse  ? * 

29.  — Nunnesius. — De  Constitutione 
Dialccticae,  f.  56,  b.  ed.  1554.—*  Sed  cum 
Dialectica  conteota  sit  iSen^u  Communi,* 
&o. 

30.  — Muretts. — In  Aristotelis  Ethica 
ad  Nicomachum  Commentarius,  1583. 
Opera  Omnia,  Rubnkeuii,  t.  iii.  p.  230. 

In  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
in  general,  and  in  particular,  in  disproof 
of  an  old  and  cTer-rccurring  opinion-^one, 
indeed,  which  agitates,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  divines  and  philosophers  of  Ger- 
many— that  the  intellect  in  man,  as  a 
merely  passing  manifestation  of  the  uni- 
versal soul,  the  Absolute,  can  pretend  to 
no  inJividual,  no  personal,  existence  be- 
yond the  grave;  he  adduces  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
in  the  following  noble,  though  hitherto  un- 
noticed, passage: — touching  the  eloquence 
of  which,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 


what  is  now  read  as  a commentary  was 
originally  listened  to  by  a great  and  min- 
gled auditory,  as  improvisations  from  the 
mouth  of  him,  for  whose  equal  as  a l^tiii 
orator  we  must  ascend  to  Cicero  himself. 

* Neque  laborandum  est  etiamsi  haec  [nisi  j 
naturalibus  argumentis  probarenequeamu-, 
Deque  fortassisdissolrererationes  quasdam, 
quas  afferunt  ii,  qui  contrarias  opiniones 
tuentur.  Naturalisenim  omnium  gentium 
consensus  multo  plus  pondcris  apud  non, 
quam  omnia  istonim  argumenta,  habere 
debet.  Neque  quicquam  est  aliud  gigan- 
tum  more  Indlarc  cum  diis,  qu:iro  reptig- 
nare  naturae,*  et  insitas  ab  ea  in  omnium 
animis  opiniones  aculis  ac  fallacibus  con- 
clubiunculis  velle  subverterc.  Itoqiie  ut 
senes  ilU  Trojani,  apud  Ilomerum,  dice- 
bant,  pulchram  quidem  esse  Helenam,  setl 
tamen  ablegandum  ad  suos,  ne  exitio  esset 
civitati;  ita  nos,  si  quando  afferetur  nobit 
ab  ibtis  acutum  aliquod  argumentum,  quo 
colligatur  ....  animos  interire  una  cum 
corporibus,  aut  si  quid  supersit,  commune 
quiddam  esse,  et  ut  uitum  solem,f  ita  unam 
esse  omnium  mentero,  . . . respondcamus : 
— Ingeniosus  quidem  es,  o bone,  et  erudi- 
tus,  et  in  disputando  potens;  sed  babe  tibi 
istas  praeclaras  rationes  tuns;  ego  eas,  ne 
mihi  exitiosae  sint,  admittoro  in  animum 
nieum  nolo.  Accipite,  enim,  gravissimi 
viri,  . . . studiosissimi  ailolesccntes,  . . . 
praeclaram,  et  immortal!  merouria  dignam, 
summi  pbilosoplii  Aristotelis  sententiam, 
quam  in  omnibus  hujus  generis  disputa- 
tionibus  teneatU,  quam  sequamini,  ad  quam 
sensus  cogitationesque  vestms  perpetuo 
dirigatis.  Ex  iUius  enim  divini  hominis 
pectore,  tanquam  ex  augustisalmo  quodam 
sapientlae  sacrario,  haec  prodierunt,  quae 
primo  Ethieurumaii  Eudemum  leguntur— 

ou  dfi  X0Ci*Tce  TOi;  dici  tup  >6- 
yup,  xoXXaxi;  /axXXov  to<;  If  utPCf*- 

kpcif,  Convertam  haec  in  I.atinum  ser- 
monem,  utinamque  possem  in  omnes  om- 
nium populurum  linguas  convcrterc,  atquc 
in  omnium  hominum  animis,  ita  ut  nun- 

* Cic.  Do  Sen.  c.  2.  Quid  ealtn  est  aliud 
glgantum  more  bellore  cum  dlU,  nisi  naturae 
repugnore? 

f Hod  Murrtns  the  following  posiogc  of  Bea. 
saiion  in  bis  InUtUdum  dejSrHt  a^ven- 

irf,  [Aristotle’s  dictum,]  Theophrastus,  Alex- 
ander, Themlstins,  ATcrroes,  ita  occipiont,  ut 
Jam  qulsque  ortus,  illico  intellcctus  sibl  appH. 
cotam  excipiat  portionem,  ita  extinctus  rclin. 
quat  in  commune;  non  oliter,  oc  si  quls  SoUf 
natcdiS,  pariicipitre  dicatur,  morims,  privori  f ci 
non  esse  animoni  porticulorrm,  quae  deforis 
odvonit,  sed  ex  communi  oceeptom  appllca- 
tionem.*  In  Column.  Plat  L.  HI.  c.  27. — The 
simile  of  the  son  is  however  to  be  found  in  Plo 
tinus,  and — I think — in  Themistius. 
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qaam  delerentur,  1nsculpero:-^M>n  #wi- 
n«q^.  omnibut  in  r buSf  cutsenliendum 
est  its  quae  rcUionibus  f t ar^mentie  pro- 
baMur  i immo  potiue  ea  pUrutnque  Uncnday 
qxuxe  communi  hominum  eententia  compro~ 
b'lntur^  Quid  enim  est  tarn  faUum, 
tamquo  abhorrcns  a vero,  ut  non  ad  id 

firobandum  ab  in^eniosis  et  exercitatis 
luminibus  argumenta  excogitari  queant  ? 
. . . Vidistisne  unquam  in  tenebrosa  noctc 
accensam  aliqnain  facem  e longinquo  loco 
micantem?  Illam»  igitur,  quamvis  dissi> 
tam»  videbatis;  neque  tamen  quicquam,  in 
illo  longo,  inteijecto  inter  oculum  Testrum 
et  facem^  den»is  obsito  tenebris  spatio, 
dere  poteratis.  Idem  putatote  anirais  ac- 
cidere.  Sacpe  animus  noster  veritatem 
alicujus  enunciatiuiiis  tanquam  ominus  ful- 
gentem  ac  eollucentom  videt,  etiamsi 
propter  illam,  qua  circumfusus  est,  calig- 
inem,  videre  ea  quae  intermedia  sunt,  et 
per  quae  ad  earn  porvenitur,  non  potest. 
...  Si  iter  aliquod  ingressurus,  duas  vi- 
deres  vias,  quae  eodem  ferrent;  unam  ex- 
peditam,  planam,  tutam,  ct  eo  quo  const!- 
tuisses,  sine  ulla  erratione,  ducentem;  al- 
teram tortuosam,  asperam,  periculosam,  et 
quam  qui  sequerentur,  propter  varies  et 
roultiplices  anfractus,  saepc  aberrarent 
dubitares  utram  potius  eligeres  ? Duae 
sunt  viac  quibus  homines  ad  aliquam  cng- 
nitionem  Dei  et  animi  sui  pervenire  posse 
se  putant.  Aut  enim  eo  contondunt  dis- 
putando,  et  cur  quicquam  ita  sit  subtiliter 
inquirendo;  aut  sine  dubitatione  ullaassen- 
tiendo  iis,  quae  nuijores  summo  consensu, 
{>artim  natural!  lumine  cognita,  partim 
divinitus  inspirata,  tradiderunt.  lllam  qui 
secuti  sunt,  omnibus  saecuLis  in  multiplices 
errores  incidenint.  At  ha4‘C  illorum  sig- 
nata  est  vej>tigiis,  quos  in  coelum  sublatos 
veneramur  et  colimus.’* 

31. — GiFiUNius. — Commentarii  in  li- 

• Of  none  of  the  great  scholars  of  the  ICth 
conturjr — thn  second  golden  age  of  Latin  Icttem 
— have  the  works  been  so  frequently  republish, 
cd,  so  leamciUj  annotated,  so  industriously  col. 
lected,  as  those  of  the  pattern  critic,  the  iaconi. 
parable  Murotus.  There  however  stlU  remains 
a eonsidorablo  gleaning.  I have  myself  taken 
note  of  some  twenty  scattered  onecdofa,  in  prr»se 
and  verse,  in  Greek,  I.atln,  and  French,  which,  if 
the  excellent  edition  (excellent,  even  after  that 
of  Ruhnkenlns)  of  the  Opera  Ommioy  by  Profes. 
■or  ProUeber  of  Lelpeie,  now  unfortunately 
interrupted,  be  not  finally  abandoned,  1 should 
have  great  pleasure  in  communicating  to  the 
learned  editor. — How  is  it,  that  whilst  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Holland  have,  for  centuries,  been 
emulating  each  other  in  paying  homage  to  the 
genius  of  Muretus,  France  has  done  al»solutely 
nothing  to  testify  her  admiration  of  so  Ulus- 
trioui  a snnt 


I bros  Ethicorum  ad  Nicomnrhum,  L.  x. 

I c.  2. — * Quod  omnibus  ridetiir,  id  (inquit 
I Aristoteles)  esse  dicimus.  Nam  eommunU 
hominum  eennte  et  judicium  est  tanquam 
lex  naturae.'  8ee  n.  3.  f. 

32.  — Mariaka.  De  Rege  et  Regis  in- 
stitutione,  L.  i.  c.  6.  * Et  est  commimi.e 
eensue  quasi  quaedam  naturae  vox  [lex  !J 
mentibus  nostris  indita,  auribus  insonans 
lex,  [vox!]  qua  a turpi  honestum  secer- 
nimus.' 

33.  — Sib  Jorr  Daties.  Of  the  Im« 
mortality  of  the  Soul,  1 od.  1599,  pp.  63, 
97. 

* If  then  an  souls,  both  good  and  bad,  do  teach, 

With  general  voice,  that  souls  can  never  die; 

*Tis  not  man's  flattering  gloss,  bat  nature’s 
speech, 

Which,  like  God's  oracle,  can  never  Ho.* 

• • • • • 

* But  how  can  that  be  false,  which  every  tongue 

Of  every  mortal  man  affirms  for  true  ? 

tvtiich  truth  has  lo  all  ages  stood  so  strong. 

That,  loadstone.like,  all  hearts  it  ever  drew. 
For  not  the  Christian  or  the  Jew  alone, 

The  Persian  or  the  Turk,  acknowledge  this; 

This  mystery  to  the  wild  Indian  known, 

And  to  the  Cannibal  and  Tartar  is.' 

These  latter  stanxas  were  probably  sug. 
gested  by  a passage  in  the  first  Disserta- 
tion of  Maximus  Tyrius.  This  * learned 
poet ' requires,  and  eminently  deserves,  a 
commentary. 

34.  — KECRBRMANNtrs,  (Systoma  Logi- 

cum,  L.  iii.  c.  13.)  treating  of  Necessary 
Testimony  : — * Testimonium  necessarium 
ostvelDeivol  Sensuum.*  Haring  spoken  of 
the  former,  he  proceeds : ' Restat  testimo- 
nium senauum,  quod  suuscuiquesensusdictat. 
Estquo  velcA’/erriwm  vel  infcrmm.  Internum 
est,  quod  leges  naturae,  tarn  theoreticae 
quam  diet  ant ; itcmque  conacten- 

fia.  Externum  est,  quod  sensiis  extern!, 
ut  visus,  auditu.s,  &c.,  recte  dispositi.  adeo- 
que  ipsa  sensunlis  observatio,  et  experien- 
tia  comprobat.*  In  illustration  of  the  tes- 
timony of  Internal  Sense,  ConanVntid,  he 
says:  * Magna  est  vis  testimonii  Conscien- 
tiae  in  utramquo  partem ; et  sicut  leges 
seu  principia  naturae  duplicia  sunt — theu- 
retica,  ut  Mum  cat  major  eua  parte — et 
practica,  ut,  quod  tibi ySm*  non  tns,  alteri  ne 
/ecerie : ita  duplex  est  Conseiontia,  thfo- 
retica  nimirum  et  practica,  per  quam  eon- 
clusiones  theoreticae  et  practicae  firmiter 
nobis  probantur.* 

The  employment  hereof  Conedmtia,  for 
the  noetic  faculty  or  faculty  of  principles, 
is  (if  we  except  the  lungle  precedent  of 
TertulUan)  unexampled,  as  far  as  1 have 
observed,  previous  to  the  extension  given 
to  the  word  by  Descartes.  The  int>‘mnl 
and  external  eetue  of  Keckermann  aic. 
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taken  together,  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
expression  common  sense,  in  the  meaning 
under  consideration ; an  expression,  it  may 
be  added,  which  this  author  had  himself, 
in  the  same  work,  previously  employed. 
(L.  i.  c.  6.) 

35. — Loan  Herbert  of  Ciierburt. — 

In  1624,  at  Paris  and  London,  was  first 
published  his  work  ‘ De  Veritato;’  and  to 
the  third  edition,  London,  1645,  was  an- 
nexed his  correlative  treatise  * De  Causis 
F.rrorum.’  These  works,  especially  the 
former,  contain  a more  formal  and  aVticu- 
late  enouncement  of  the  doctrine  of  com- 
mon sense,  than  had  (I  might  almost  say 
than  has)  hitherto  appear^.  It  is  truly 
marvellous,  that  the  speculations  of  so  able 
and  original  a thinker,  and  otherwise  of 
so  remarkable  a man,  should  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  those,  who,  subsequent- 
ly, in  Great  Britain,  philosophized  in  a 
congenial  .spirit ; yet  he  is  noticed  by  Locke, 
and  carefully  criticised  by  Gassendi.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  his  doctrine — 
strictly  in  reference  to  our  present  sub- 
ject. The  edition  I use  is  the  third,  that 
of  1645. 

Lord  Herbert  makes  a fourfold  distribu- 
tion of  the  human  faculties  ; — into  Natu- 
ral Instinct  — Internal  Sense  — External 
Sense — and  the  Discursive  faculty,  (Dis- 
cursus)  p.  37.  These  names  he  employs 
in  significations  often  peculiar  to  himself. 
Elach  of  these  powers  is  the  guarantee  of 
a certain  class  of  truths  ; and  there  is  given 
no  truth,  which  is  not  made  known  to  us 
through  one  or  other  of  these  attesting 
faculties.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  be  wise 
beyond  our  powers.  ( Ne  sapiamus  ultra 
facultates.) 

But  of  these  there  is  one  whose  truths 
are  of  a relatively  higher  order,  as  com- 
manding universal  assent,  and  therefore  of 
indubitable  certainty^  This  faculty,  which 
he  calls  Natural  Instinct,  (Instinctus  Na- 
turalis,)  might  with  more  discriminative 
propriety  have  been  styled  Intellectual  In- 
stinct ; and  it  corresponds,  as  is  manifest, 
with  the  NoSff  of  Aristotle,  the  Intelligen- 
tia  of  the  schoolmen,  and  the  Common 
Sense  of  philosophers  in  general.  Natural 
Instinct  may  be  considered,  either  as  a fa- 
culty, or  as  the  manifestation  of  a faculty. 
In  the  former  signification.  Instinct  or  the 
Noetic  faculty  is  the  proximate  instrument 
of  the  universal  intelligence  of  God ; in 
fact,  a certain  portion  thereof  ingrafted 
on  the  mind  of  man.  In  the  latter  signi-  | 
hcation.  Natural  Instincts  are  those  Catho- 
lic Cognitions  or  Common  Notions,  (xotsul 
isroieu,  notitiae  communes,)  which  exist  in 
every  human  being  of  sound  and  entire 


mind  ; and  witli  which  we  are  naturally  or 
divinely  furnished,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
truly  decide  touching  the  objects  with 
which  we  are  conversant  during  the  pre- 
sent life,  (pp.  27,  29,44.)  These  Instincts 
or  Common  Notions,  he  denominates  also 
Primary  Truths — Common  Principles-  - 
Received  Principles  of  Demonstration — 
Sacred  Principle  against  which  it  is  unlaw- 
ful to  contend,  &c.  These  are  so  far  from 
being  mere  products  of  experience  and 
observation,  that,  without  some  of  them, 
no  experience  or  observation  is  possible, 
(pp.  28,  48,  64.)  But,  unless  excited  by 
an  object,  they  remain  silent ; have  then 
a virtual,  not  an  actual,  existence,  (pp.  39, 
42.)  The  comparison  of  the  mind  to  a 
tabula  rasa  or  blank  book,  on  which  ob- 
jects inscribe  themselves,  must  be  rejected ; 
but  it  may  be  resembled  to  a closed  book, 
only  opened  on  the  presentation  of  objects, 
(p.  54.)  The  sole  criterion  by  which  we 
can  discriminate  principles,  natural  or  di- 
vine, is  univer,<al  agreement ; though,  at 
the  same  time,  the  higher  and  more  neces- 
sary the  truth,  the  more  liable  is  it  to  be 
alloyed  with  error,  (p.  52.)  Our  Natural 
Instincts  operate  irratioitally  ; that  is,  they 
operate  without  reasoning  or  discursioii ; 
and  Rea.son,  (Ratio,)  which  is  the  deduc- 
tion of  these  common  notions  to  their  lower 
and  lowest  applications,  has  no  other  ap- 
{>eal,  in  the  last  resort,  except  to  them, 

(l>-*2.) 

The  primary  truths,  or  truths  of  In- 
stinct, are  discriminated  from  secondary 
truths,  (those,  to  wit,  which  are  not  ob- 
tained without  the  intervention  of  the  Dis- 
cursive faculty,)  by  six  characters. 

lo.  By  their  Priority.  For  Natural  In- 
stinct is  the  first,  Discursion  the  last,  of  our 
faculties. 

2«.  By  their  Independence.  For  if  a 
truth  depend  upon  a common  notion,  it  is 
only  secondary  ; whereas  a truth  is  pri- 
mary, which  itself  hanging  upon  no  supe- 
rior truth,  affords  dependence  to  a chmn 
of  subordinate  propositions. 

3”.  By  their  Universality.  Universal 
consent  is  indeed  the  most  unequivocal  cri- 
terion of  an  instinctive  truth.  The  Par- 
ticular is  always  to  be  suspected  as  false, 
or,  at  least,  as  partially  erroneous ; where- 
as Common  Notions,  drawn  as  it  were 
from  the  very  wisdom  of  nature,  are,  in 
themselves,  universal,  how’beit,  in  reason- 
ing,  they  may  be  brought  down  and  ap- 
plied to  particulars. 

4o.  By  their  Certainty.  For  such  is 
their  authority,  that  he  who  should  call 
I them  into  doubt,  would  disturb  the  whole 
j coiustitutioD  of  things,  and,  in  a c'irtain 
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Aort,  denude  himself  of  his  humanity.  It 
U,  therefore,  unlawful  to  dispute  against 
these  principles,  which,  if  clearly  under- 
stood, cannot  possibly  be  gainsaid.  (Com- 
pare No.  2o,  d.) 

6o.  By  their  A>c«j«7y.  For  there  is 
none  which  does  not  conduce  to  the  con- 
servation of  man. 

6^.  By  the  Afanner  of  their  Fomxation 
or  Manifestation.  For  they  are  elicited, 
instantaueousiy  and  without  hesitation,  so 
soon  as  we  apprehend  the  siguitioauce  of 
the  relative  objects  or  words.  The  dis- 
cursive understanding,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  in  its  operations  slow  aud  vacillating — 
advancing  only  to  recede — exposed  to  in- 
numerable errors — in  frequent  confliction 
with  sense — attributingto  one  faculty  what 
is  of  the  province  of  another,  and  not  ob- 
serving that  each  has  its  legitimate  boun- 
daries, transcending  which,  its  deliverances 
are  incompetent  or  null,  (pp.  CO,  Cl.)  * 

36.  — JoANKRs  Camkron,  the*  celebrated 
theologian. — De  Ecclesia  iv.,  Op.  ed.  164*2, 
p.  * iyensus  Cotnmunis  seu  Ratio,'  &c. 

37.  — DescARTF.s  proclaims  as  the  lead- 

ing maxim  of  philosophy  a principle  which 
it  would  have  been  well  for  his  own  doc- 
trine had  he  always  faithfully  applied,  (v. 
p.  749  a.)  * Certum  autem  est,  nihil  nos 

unquam  falsum  pro  vero  admissurus,  si 
tantum  iU  assensum  praebeamus  quae  clare 
et  dUtincte  percipiemus.  Certum,  inquam, 
quia  CM*n  Deus  non  sit  fallaXjfacuHas  p*r- 
cipit'ndi,  quam  nobis  drdii  [Wmr  Lumetx 
Aafwroe],  non  ftotest  tenders  in  falsum  ; 
ut  Deque  etiam  facultas  assentiendi,  cum 
tantum  ad  ea,  quae  clare  percipiuntur,  se 
extendit.  Et  quamvis  hoc  nulla  ratione 
probaretur,  ita  omnium  animis  a natura 
impressum  est,  ut  quoties  aliquid  clare 
percipimus,  ei  sponto  assentiamur,  et  nullo 
modo  possimus  dubitare  quin  sit  verum.* 
Princ.  i.  §43,  with  §g30.  45— Do  Meth. 
8 4 — Med.  iii.  and  iv. — Resp.  ad  Obj.  ii. 
passim.  What  Descartes,  after  the  school 
men,  calls  the*  Light  of  Nature*  is  only  an- 
other term  for  Common  S*cnse  (see  Nos.  20, 
21,22,25)  ; and  Common  Sense  is  the  name 
w hich  Descartes'  illustrious  disciple,  Kene- 


• I was  surprised  to  And  an  eloquent  and  very 
Just  appreciation  of  Herbert  (for  ho  it  is  who  is 
referred  to,)  by  a learned  and  orthodox  theolo- 
gian of  Cambridge — Nathaniel  Culverwell.  in 
liis  * Discourse  of  the  Light  of  Nature,*  written 
In  1646,  p.  IKi.  Culverwell  does  not  deserve  ibo 
obllrion  into  which  he  has  fallen;  for  he  is  a 
cnui)H>cr  w«.rthy  of  M(*re.  Spencer,  Smith,  Cud- 
worth,  and  Taylor — tlie  illustrious  and  conge- 
nial band  by  which  that  university  wa«  illustrr^ 
red.  during  the  Utter  half  of  tho  seventeenth 
century. 


Ion,  siibsequeutly  gave  it.  See  No.  60. 
There  are  some  g 'od  observations  on  Des- 
cartes'of  Nature^kc.  in  Gravii  Speci- 
I mina  Pliilosophiae  Vetoris,  L.  ii.  c.  16; 
j and  in  Regis,  Metaphysique,  L.  i.  P.  i. 
ch.  12,  who  identities  it  with  con.seiousness. 

That  Descartes  did  not  hold  the  crude 
and  very  erroneous  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas  which  Locke  took  the  tiouble  to 
refute,  1 may  have  another  opportunity 
of  more  fully  showing.  ‘ Nunquam  scripM 
vel  judicavi  (he  says)  mentom  indigere 
ideis  int  atis,  quae  sint  aliquid  diversum 
ab  ejus  fucultafe  eoqitandi.*  Notae  iii 
Prograrama  (Regii)  § 12. — Compare  § 13 
with  ReNpotisiones  ot  Objectlom-s  iii.  rr.  5, 
10.  By  innate  ideas  in  general,  Descartes 
means  simply  the  innate  faculty  we  pos- 
sess of  forming  or  eliciting  certain  mani- 
festations in  consciousness  (whether  of 
neces.sary  or  contingent  truths)  on  occa- 
sion of,  but  wholly  different  from,  both  the 
qualities  of  the  reality  affecting,  and  the 
movements  of  tbeorgani.sm  affected  ; these 
manifestations  or  ideas  being  nothing  else 
than  states  of  the  conscious  substance  it- 
self. On  this  ground  he  occasionally  calls 
the  secondary  qualities  innate  ; in  so  far  as 
they  are,  actually,  mere  modes  of  mind, 
and,  poteiilially,  subjective  predispositions 
to  being  thus  or  thus  modihed. 

His  doctrine  in  regard  to  principles, 
when  fully  considered,  seems  identical  with 
, that  of  Aristotle,  as  adopted  and  expound- 
ed by  the  schoolmen  ; and  I have  no  doubt 
I that  had  he  and  Locke  expressed  them 
selves  with  the  clearness  and  precision  of 
Scotus,  their  opinions  on  this  subject 
w-ould  have  U^en  found  coincident  Iwlh 
with  each  other  and  with  the  truth 

38. — Sir  Thomas  Brown  (Religio 
Medici,  First  Part,  sect.  36.)  has  ‘ Common 
iSVnse,’  word  and  thing. 

39 — Baleac  in  Le  Barhon,  (Sallengre 
Hi.itoire  de  Pierre  de  Montmaur,t.ii.  p.  88, 
and  Oeuvres  de  Balsae,)  * Sens  Commun,’ 
word  and  thing. 

40.  — Chankt, (Traits  del’Espritip.  15) 

notices  that  the  term  Common  had 

in  French  a meaning  different  from  its 
Scholastic  or  Aristotelic  signification, 

* being  equivalent  to  common  or  univcrs»il 
reason,  and  by  some  denominated  natural 
loffic' 

41.  — P.  IniNAEt's  A Sancto  Jacoro,  a 

Thomist  philosopher,  and  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Rennes. — Integra  Philosnphia, 
1655;  Logica  c.  iv.  sectio  4.  $ 2. — In  re- 
ferenro  to  the  question,  * Quid  sit  habitus 
ille  frrimortim  ^>n'nci]pforMm  ? * he  says 

* Probabilior  apparet  sententia  dieentium 
habitum  priraorum  principiorum  esse  ti«- 
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men  naturaJef  sen  naturalitcr  inditura  (in>  | merit,  nombre,  est  aus:>i  ferme 

tellectus  sc.)  . . . Favet  communis  om-  qu*aucune  de  cellos  qne  uos  raisonnemeiits 
nium  srnsus,  qui  diflfiten  iiequit  aliqua  case  nous  donnent.  £t  c'est  sur  ces  conuois* 
naturaliter  et  seipsis  cognoscibilia ; ergo  sauces  d*intefiiffenee  et  de  sentiment  quMl 
priiicipium  tails  cognitionis  debct  ceuseri  faut  quo  la  raison  s'appuio.  et  qu*  elle 
signatum  super  nos  lumen,*  fonde  tout  son  discours.  Je  /t'nsqu'il  y a 

42.  — Lescalopicr. — Huiuanitas 'I'hco-  trols  dimensions  dans  lospaoe,  et  que  les 

logica,  &c.  L.  i.  p.  87. — * Quid  gravius  in  . nombres  sent  infinis ; et  la  raison  demon- 
sentiendo,  quod  sequamur,  habere  po.<»su-  tre  en.suite  qu'  il  n*y  a point  deux  nombrt^s 
musy  quam  constans  naturae  judicium,  i c-arr^  dent  Tun  soil  double  cle  V autre, 
aetatum  omnium  cana  sapientia  et  per  i Les  principis  se  sententf  les  proposi^ 
petuo  Buffragio  coohrmatum  ? Possunt  | tions  se  concluent  ; le  tout  arec  certitude, 
errare  singuli;  labi  possunt  viri  sapientes  I qiioique  par  differeiites  roles.  Etil  est  aussi 
sibi  suoque  arbitrio  permissi ; at  totaro  ridicule  que  la  raison  demand!  au  senti’ 
hominis  iiaturam  tanta  erroris  contagio  ^ ment  et  a I*  inteiligence  des  preuves  de  ces 
invadere  non  (>otest.  . . . Quod  in  com-  i premiers  princlpes  pour  y codsentir,  qu*  il 
munibus  hnmiuum  sensibus  positiim,  id  ^ seroit  ridicule  quo  VinteUigence  demandat 
quoque  in  Ipsa  natura  situm  atque  hxnm  u la  raison  un  sentiment  de  toutes  les  pro* 
esse,  rel  ipse  Orator  coram  judice  non  dif-  positions  qu*  ellc  demontre.  / Cette  im- 
Htetur.  [Pro  Cluentio,  c.  6.]  Itaqiio  com-  puissance  ne  peut  done  servir  qu*  a hutni- 
munis  illo  sensus,  naturae  certissima  vox  licr  la  ruson  qui  voudroit  juger  dc  tout, 
est ; immo,  ‘ rox  Populi,*  ut  trito  fertur  mais  non  pas  k combatlre  noire  certitude, 
adagio,  ‘ vox  Dei.*  comme  s*  il  n*  y avoit  que  la  raison  cap- 

43.  — Pascal.  — Pensces ; editions  of  able  de  nous  instruire.  Plut  a Dieu  que 

Bossut  and  Renouard.  nous  n*  en  eussions  au  contraire  jamais 

a.  — Partie  i.  art.  x.  § 4.  (ch.  31  old  edi-  besoin,  et  que  nous  connussions  toutes 

tions,)  * Tout  notre  raisonnement  se  reduit  cboses  par  instinrt  et  par  sentiment  ! Mais 
aceder  au  Sentiment.'  This  feeling  be,  be-  la  nature  nous  a refus!  cc  bien  et  cUe  ne 
fore  and  after,  calls  ' 5m#  Commun.*  Art.  nous  a donne  que  tres  [>eu  dc  connulssances 
vi.  § 17,  (cb.  25) — art,  xi.  § 2,  (wanting  de  cette  sorte;  toutes  les  autres  ne  peu- 
in  old  editions.)  vent  dtre  acquires  que  par  le  raisonne- 

b.  — Partie  U.  art.  i.  § 1 (cb  21.)  Speak-  ment.*  . . . 

ing  the  doctrine  of  the  Sceptics — ‘ Nous  n*  * Qui  d!mclera  cet  embrouilteroent  ! 
avons  aucun  certitude  de  la  v!rit!  des  f<a  nature  confond  les  Pyrrboniens,  et  la 
}>rincipes  (hors  la  foi  et  la  revelation)  raison  confond  les  Dograutistes.  Que  de- 
sinoD  en  ce  que  nous  les  sentons  naturelle-  viendrez  vousdonc,  ohumme,  qui  chercbez 
ment  en  nous.*  ....  And  having  stated  votre  veritable  condition  par  votre  raison 
their  principal  arguments  why  this  is  not  naturelle?  Vous  ne  pouvex  fair  une  de 
conclusive,  he  takes  up  the  doctrine  of  the  ces  scctes,  ni  subsister  dans  aucune. 
Dogmatists.  Voila  ce  qu*  est  Thomme  a legard  de  la 

U * L*  unique  fort  des  Dogmatistes,  c’est  verite.* 

qu'  en  parlant  de  bonne  foi  et  sinccremont,  44. — La  Chamure. — Systemedo  PAme, 

on  ne  peut  douter  des  principes  naturels.  L.  ii.  c.  3.  — * Sens  Commun'  word  and 
Nous  connoissons,  disentails,  la  v!rit6.  non  thing. 

senlement  par  raisonnement,  mais  aussi  par  45. — Hknrt  More. — Confutatio  Cab- 

s^mtiment,  etpar  une  intelligence  vive  et  /u-  balae;  Opera  Omnia,  p.  528.  * Hoc  £x- 
mineuse;  et  c’est  de  cette  demi^re  sorte  temus  Sensus,  corporeave  Imaginutio  non 
que  nous  connoissons  les  premiers  prin~  dictat,  si'd  Sensus  Jnfelleetualis^  iniuit<ujue 
cipes.  C'rst  en  vain  que  le  raisonnement,  ipxiu#  mentis  sagaeitas,  inter  cujus  no- 
qiu  n'j  a point  de  part,  essaic  de  les  com-  tiones  communes  seu  axiomata,  noematico 
l^ttre.  I<es  Pyrrhoniens,  qui  n’ont  que  ve!  irome<liate  vera,  supra  numeratum 
ccla  pour  objet,  y travaillciit  inutileraent.  est.^ — Compare  Epistola  H.  Mori,  ad.  V. 
Nous  savons  quo  nous  ne  rdvons  point,  C.  § 17,  Opera,  p.  117,  and  Enchiridion 
quelque  impuissance  ou  nous  soyons  de  le  Ethicum,  L.  i.  cc.  4,  5. 

prouver  par  raison  [which  he  uses  con-  46 Rapir.  — Comparalson  de  Platon 

vertibly  with  raisonnement.']  Cette  im-  etd’Aristoto.  ch.  vii.  § 11. — *Cecon$ente- 
puissance  ne  conclut  autre  chose  que  la  ment  general  de  tous  les  peuples,  est  un 
toiblesse  de  notre  raison,  mais  non  pas  tn#finct  de  la  nature  qui  ne  peut  estre 
I'incertitude  de  toutes  nos  connoissances,  faux,  estant  si  universol.* 
comme  Us  le  pretendent:  car  la  connois-  47. — Duiiahkl. — Philosophia  Burgun- 

sance  des  premiers  principes,  comme,  par  diae,  t.  i.  Dis|).  ii.  in  Categ.  qu.  4,  art. 
exemple,  qu*  il  y a esjMce,  temps,  mouve-  * Communis  S^isus,*  name  and  thing. 
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48.  — MAl.KBRARrne.o  Rt'chcrche  de  la  but  to  the  discun'vc^  or  dianoetiCylntelU^ot 

Write — Entretiens  but  la  Metaphysique  of  Ari.stotle  and  the  older  philosophers  in 
>— Trait6  de  Morale,  &c.  passim.  general,  also  to  the  Verstand  of  Kant, 

He  holds,  1^*,  that  there  is  a supreme  Jacobi,  and  the  recent  philosophers 
absolute  esst^ntia)  Reason  or  Intelligence,  Germany,  but  is  more  properly  denomi- 
an  eternal  light  illuminating  all  other  . naled.l  (De  Rruditione  Solida,&c.  ed.  2. 
minds,  conUuning  in  itself  and  revealing  to  | Meth.  P.  i.  § 43-50,  and  Lib.  i.  § 4-7, 
them  the  necessary  principles  of  science  | and  Lib.  ii.  § 3-8,  and  Def.  p.  4T>8  sq.~ 
and  of  duty  ; and  manifesting  also  to  us  j Cogitationes  Kalionales,  «.Vc.  od.  2.  disc.  pr. 
the  contingent  existence  of  an  external,  | § 45.  L.  ii.  c.  4.  § 2. — Fides  et  Ratio,  &c. 
extended  universe.  This  intelligence  is  p.  28  sq  p.  81.  sq.  p.  131  sq. — Defensio 
the  Deity;  these  revelations,  the.se  roani-  Methodi  Ac.  Op  post.  p.  113  sq.— (Eci>. 
festalions,  are  Ideas.  He  holds,  2^,  that  nomia  Divina,  L.  iv.  c.  20-25. — Vera  et 
there  is  a natural  Reason  common  to  all  Cognita,  passim.) — * Innate  principles*  he 
men — an  eye,  as  it  were,  Btted  to  receive  j indifferently  denominates  * Instincts.*  (Fi- 
the  light,  and  to  attend  to  the  ideas  in  the  des  ol  Ratio,  Pr.  pp.  13.  45. — Def.  Meth. 
supreme  Intelligence;  in  so  far  therefore  Op.  post.  pp.  131.  133,  136,  172. — Vindi- 
an  infallible  and  ‘ Common  But,  eiae,  ibid.  p.  602.) 

3^,  at  the  same  time,  this  Reason  is  ob-  This  profound  but  mystical  thinker  has 
no.xious  to  the  intrusions,  deceptions,  and  not  yet  obtained  the  coiisiderutiori  he  de> 
solicitations  of  the  senses,  the  imagination,  serves  from  philosophers  and  historians  of 
and  the  passions;  and.  in  so  far,  is  per-  j philosophy; — why,  is  sufficiently  apparent. 
Bimal.  fallible,  and  factitious.  He  opposes  50. — Bosscrt.— Oeuvres  inedites.  L>- 

objective  knowledge,  ‘par  idi-ej  to  sub-  giquo,  L.  Ui.  c..  22.— ‘ /.c  Sentiment  de 
jective  knowle<ige,  * par  conscience,*  or  p^nre  humain  est  consider^  comme  la  voix 
‘ sentiment  interieur.’  To  the  latter  be-  <ie  toute  la  nature,  et  par  conw»quent  en 
long  all  the  Bcdiefg;  which,  w hen  neces-  quelque  faqon,  comme  cello  de  Dieii.  Cost 
sory,  as  determined  by  Ideas  in  the  Su-  pourquoi  la  preuve  est  invincible.'— Alibi, 
pemal  Reason,  are  always  veracious. — It  51. — Locrb. — Essay,  B.  i.  c.  3.  § 4.  ‘ He 

could,  however,  easily  be  shown  that,  in  so  would  be  thought  void  of  comiaon  seme, 
far  as  regards  the  representative  percep-  who  asked,  on  the  one  side,  or  on  the 
tion  of  the  external  world,  his  principles  other,  went  to  give,  a reason,  why  it  is  im. 
would  refute  his  theory. — A similar  doc-  possible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  or  [and] 
trine  in  regard  to  the  infallibility  and  di-  not  to  be.’  In  other  words — Common 
vinity  of  our  Intelligence  or  Common  Sense  or  intellect,  as  the  source,  is  the 
Seme  was  held  by  Bossuet.  guarantee,  of  the  principle  of  contradic- 

49.  — PoiRRT.— The  objects  of  our  cog-  tion, — There  is  here  a confession,  the  im- 
■ nitions  are  either  things  ihem.selvcs — re-  portance  of  which  has  been  observed  nei- 

^ oA/t**  aliti€$\  or  the  representations  of  realities,  thcr  by  Locke  nor  his  antagonists.  Had 

their  shadows,  pictures, — idette.  Realities  Locke,  not  relying  exclusively  on  Gas- 
are  divided  into  two  classes;  corporeal  sendi,  pn*parcd  himstlf  by  a study  of  the 
things,  and  spiritual  things.  Each  of  question  concerning  the  origin  of  our 
these  species  of  object  has  an  appropriate  knowledge  in  the  w ritings  of  previous  phi- 
faculty  by  which  it  is  cognised.  1°,  Cor-  losopbers,  more  especially  of  Aristotle,  bis 
poreal  realities  are  perceived  by  the  ani-  Greek  commentators,  and  the  Schoolmen 
mtd  or  sensual  Intdlect — in  a word  by  (see  Nos.  3,  10,  20,  21,  22,  25,  26.  &c. ) ; 
Sense ; this  U merely  passive.  2®,  Spi-  and  had  he  not  been  led  astray  in  the  pur- 
ritual  realities — original  truths — are  per-  suit  of  an  ignis  fatuus,  in  his  refutation,  1 
ccived  by  the  po/siW  or  receptive  InteU-ct  mean,  of  the  Cartesian  theory  of  Innate 
which  may  be  called it  is  the  Ideas,  whieh,  certainly,  as  impugned  by 
sense  of  the  .supersensible.  [This  corre-  liini,  neither  Descartes,  nor  the  repreaen- 
sponds  not  to  the  passive  intellect  of  Aris  lativeg  of  bis  school,  ever  dreamt  of  hold 
totle,  but  to  his  intellect  considered  as  the  ing  ; he  would  have  seen,  that  in  thus  ap 
place  of  principles  and  to  Common  Sense;  pealing  to  common  sense  or  intellect,  he 
it  coincides  also  with  the  Vernunft  of  Ja-  was,  in  fact,  surrendering  his  thesis — that 
cobiand  other  German  philosophers,  hut  is  i all  our  knowledge  is  an  cduct  from  expo- 
roore  correctly  named.] — These  two  facul-  j rience.  For^n  admitting,  as  he  here  virtu- 
ties  of  apprehension  are  veracious,  as  God  ; ally  does,  thflt  experience  must  ultimately 
is  veracious.  3^,  The  faculty  of  calling  ground  its  proce<lure  on  the  laws  of  iiitel- 
up  and  complicating  Ideas  istheactii'- — lect,  he  admits  that  intellect  contains  prin- 
%^.al — re^^ve  InttllectfOT  human  Reason,  ciples  of  judgment,  on  which  experience 
[Thi'iauawers  not  to  the  active  or  efficient,  being  dependent,  cannot  possibly  be  tb<4r 
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prfH}^^r^o^  or  their  rAiise.j  Compare  IXK-Ke  s 
laaguai'e  with  that  of  the  intenoctiialist, 
Price,  as  given  in  No.  78.  They  are,  in 
substance,  identical. — What  Locke  here 
calls  Common  Sense,  he  elsewhere  by  ano- 
ther ordinary  synonyme  denominates  In- 
tuition (P.  iv.  c.  2.  5 1,  c.  3.  § 8 et  a- 
lilii);aI«o  (B.iv.  c.  7.  § l.sq.) 

As  I have  already  observed,  had  Descartes 
and  Locke  expressed  themselves  on  the 
subject  of  innate  ideas  and  principles  with 
duo  precision,  the  latter  would  not  so  have 
misunderstood  the  former,  and  both  would 
have  been  found  in  harmony  with  each 
other  and  with  the  truth. 

52.  — Bcntlet. — Quoted  by  Beid,  I.  P. 
p.423o.  ‘ Common  Sense,*  wordand  thing. 

53.  — Sp.bjkant,  Locke’s  earliest  anta- 
gonist.— Solid  Philosophy  Asserted,  p. 
296. — * These  ideas  of  Act  and  Power  arc 
80  natural  that  common  $ens4  forces  us  to 
acknowledge  them.*  Ac.  So  alibi. 

53. * — AoEuenoMBT.  — Fur  Academi- 
cus,  Seett.  2,  30 — ‘ Communis  hominum 
HtusvSf* — name  and  thing. 

54.  — Leibnitz.  — This  great  philo- 
sopher held  a doctrine,  on  the  point  in 
question,  substantially  corresponding  to 
tiiat  of  Aristotle,  the  Schoolmen,  and  Des- 
cartes. It  U most  fully  evolved  in  bis 
posthumous  work  the  Nouvoaux  Essai.n; 
which  1 refer  to  in  the  original  edi- 
tion by  Raspc — Leibnitz  admitted  innate 
truths,  which  he  explains  to  be  cognitions 
not  actually,  but  only  Tirtually,  existent 
in  the  mind,  anterior  to  experience ; by 
which  they  are  occasioned,  excited,  re- 
gistered, exemplitied,  and  manifested,  but 
not  propt*r)y  caused  or  contributed,  or  their 
infallibility  and  eternal  certainty  demon- 
strated, (pp.  5,  6,  37.)  For,  as  necessary  to 
bethought,  and  therefore  absolutely  univer- 
sal, they  cannot  be  the  product  of  sense,  ex- 
perience, induction;  these  at  best  being 
only  competent  to  establish  the  relatively 
general,  (pp.  5,sq.36,116.)  See  also  Opera 
by  Dutens,  t*  r.  p.  358  and  t.  vi.  p.  274. 
The^e  truths  are  consequently  given  ‘ as 
natural  habitudes,  that  is,  dispositions,  ap- 
titudes, preformations,  active  and  pas- 
sive, which  render  the  Intellect  more  than 
a mere  tabula  rasal  (p.  62.)  Truths  thus 
Innate  are  manifested  in  two  forms;  cither 
as  iMtincts,  or  as  the  Liffht  of  A'oturc,  (p. 
48.)  But  both  become  knowm  to  us  as 
facts  of  consciou.Hiiess,  that  is,  in  an  im- 
mediate, internal  experience;  and  if  this 
experience  deceive  us,  wo  can  have  no  as- 
surance of  any  truth,  be  it  one  o/  fact.,  or 
be  it  one  of  reason,  (p.  197.) — Leibnitz’s 
Natytral  L ght  and  Instinct  are,  together, 
equivalent  to  Common  Senss. 


55.  — Tolabd.— Christianity  not  My.s. 

terious,  Sect.  i.  ch.  i.  p 9.  ‘ Common 

Sense,  orReason  in  general.*  See  Leibnitz 
(Opera,  t.  v.  p.  143.)  'I'his  testimony  be- 
longs perhaps  rather  to  the  third  signi- 
fication of  the  term. 

56. --  Christian  Tuomasius  gave  *Fun- 
damontn  Juris  Naturae  et  Gentium  ex  S mu 
C'ommtmi  dedurta;*  and  in  bis  introduc- 
tory chapter,  § 26,  he  says — * Rogo  ut 
considerent,  quod  ubitpic  mi  hi  posuorim 
.((ec|ui  sentum  communem,  at<jue  non  stnbi- 
lire  intenderim  sententias,  quae  multis 
subtilibus  abstractionibus  opus  babent,  sed 
quarum  veritatom  quilibet,  si  modo  paulu- 
lum  attentior  esse  velit,  in^ra  se  sentit.' 
Com|)aro  also  his  Philosopbia  Aulica-  o. 
V.  §§  26,  35. 

57. — Ridiorb,  in  1700  published  hit 
work  ‘ De  Sensu  Verx  et  Falsi.*  By  this 
ho  does  not,  however,  dcMgnate  the  Com- 
mon Sense  of  mankind  as  a natural  prin- 
ciple, but  the  dexterity,  'qua  qmd  in  una- 
quaque  re  sit  verum,  faUumve,  sentire 
quearous.* 

58.  — Feuerlin. — De  gonuina  ratione 
probandi  a cousensu  gentium  existentiam 
Dei.  — *Haec  ost  praecipui  argument! 
facies  : — Ad  cujuscunque  rei  existentiam 
agnoscondam  mentes  humanae,  [ab  tn- 
stinctu  naturali,  to  wit,  as  he  f^requently 
states]  peculiarem  habent  incliuationem, 
ea  vere  cxistit,’  Ac.  p.  28. 

50  — A.  Tcicbetinub. — Cogitationes  et 
Disputationcs  Theologicae,  Vol.  i.  p.  43, 
sq. 

' Dr  Srnsu  Cummuki. 

§ XV.  Religio  sensum  communem  snp- 
ponit;  nec  enim  truncos,  aut  bruta,  auc 
ebrios.  aut  niente  captos,  sed  homines  sui 
computes,  alioquitur. 

§ xvi.  In  artibus  omnibus  atque  disci- 
plinis,  non  modo  licet,  sed  et  neecsse  est 
adhibere  zeruum  communem.  Quit  capiat 
earn  solam  artem,  earn  solam  disciplinam, 
quae  omnium  praestantisaima  est,  sensus 
communis  usum  adimere  ? 

§ xvii.  Nisi  supponatur  sensvs  com- 
munis,  nulla  fidos,  nulla  religio,  consistcre 
potest : Etenim.  quo  organo  res  sacras 
percipimus,  verosque  a falsis,  aequas  ab 
iniquis,  utiles  a nuxiis,  dignoscimus,  nisi 
ope  sensus  comtnuuis  ? 

§ xviii.  Quomodo  gentes  notitiam  Del 
habuerunt,  nisi  ope  sensus  communist — 
Quid  est  * Lex  in  cordibus  scripta,'  do 
qua  I*aulu8  (Rom.  ii.),  nisi  ipsemetanruj 
communis,  quateuus  de  moribus  pronuo- 
tiat  t 

§ xix.  Divinitas  Scripturae,  quibus  ar- 
gumentis  probart  potest,  nisi  argumeniir 
e sensu  commum  depromptU  ? 

3 D 
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§ XX.  Scnsus  Scripturac,  quibus  reg^ulis 
erui  potest,  nisi  re^^ulis  a tensu  communi 
subminUtratisT 

§ xxi.  Scriptura  perpetuo  proTocat  ad 
xcfnxum  eommuwm : eteniiD  quotiescun- 
que  ratiocinatur,  toties  sapponit  sensum 
cofnmuMm  esse  in  nobis,  et  saixu  communi 
utcnduro  esse. 

§ xxii.  In  syllogismU  thoologicis  pono 
omnibus,  quisn«^cit  praemis^arum  alteram, 
iroo  saepissme  utramque,  a 9-  mu  communi 
desumptam  esse  ? 

§ xxiii.  Divinac  reracitatl  non  minus 
repugnat,  ientum  communem  nos  fallerc, 
uam  Scripturam  Sacram  aliquid  falsum 
ocere  ; etenim  semus  communis nonminuB 
opus  Dei  quam  Scriptura  Sacra. 

§ xxir.  Pessimum  est  indicium,  cum  ali- 
quis  non  Tult  de  sois  pLacitis  ex  stnsu 
communi  judicari. 

§ xxT.  NuUus  est  error  magis  noxios, 
magisque  Religion!  injurius,  quam  is  qui 
statuit,  Religioni  cre<U  non  posse,  quin 
sensui  communi  nuntius  mittatur. 

§ xxTU  Nulla  datur  major  absurditas, 
quam  ea  quae  nulHs  non  absurditatibus 
portam  aperit,  quaeque  ad  eas  rorincendas 
omncm  praeclucUt  viam : atquo  talis  est 
eorum  sententia,  qui  nolunt  ssnsum  com^ 
mun*m  adbiberi  in  Religione. 

$ xxvii.  Quae  bactenos  diximus  de  sensu 
eommunif  a nomine,  ut  quidem  putamus, 
improbabuntur : at  si  loco  ikntus  Com- 
munis, Tocem  Pationis  subjiciamus,  multi 
illico  caperata  fronte  et  torvis  oculis  nos 
adspicient.  Quidita?  cum  s^mut  com- 
munis, lumen  naturals,  et  ro^to,  unum 
idemque  Mnt.* 

60.  — FaNBLOif.  — De  V Existence  de 
Dicu.  Partie  U.  ch.  2. — * Mais  qu*  est-ce 
que  le  Ssm  Commun  f N’  ost-ce  pasf  les 
premieres  notions  que  tous  les  hommes 
ont  dg^emeot  des  memes  cboses  t Ce 
Sens  Commun  qui  est  toujoura  et  par^tout 
lem^me,  qui  pr^vientf  tout  ex  amen,  qui 
rend  1*  examen  meme  de  certaincs  ques- 
tions ridicule,  qui  reduit  1*  homme  a ne 
pouvoir  douterf  quelque  etfbrt  qu*  il  fit 
pour  se  mettre  dans  un  vrai  doutc;  ce 
Sens  Commun  qui  est  celui  de  tout 
bomme  ; ce  Sens,  qui  n'  attend  que  d'etre 
consult^,  qui  se  montre  au  premier  coup- 
d'mil,  et  qui  decouvre  ausaitot  1*  evidence 
ou  1*  absurdity  do  la  question  ; n*  est-ee 
{>as  ce  que  j’  appelle  mes  id^es  ? Les 
voils  done  CCS  idies  ou  notions  generalcs 
que  je  ne  puis  ni  contredire  ni  examiner, 
suivant  lesquelles  au  contraire  j*  examine 
et  je  d^ido  tout  \ en  sort  que  je  ris  au 
lieu  de  r^pondre,  toutes  les  fois  qu*  on  me 
propose  CO  qui  est  clairement  oppos6  4 ce 
que  ces  id^s  immuablcs  me  representent. 


[notb  a. 

I * Ce  principe  est  constant,  et  il  n*y  au- 
roit  que  son  application  qui  pourroit  otrs 
I fautire:  c'  est  i-dire  qu*  il  faut  sansbesi- 
ter  suivre  toutes  mes  ui^s  dair<s\  mais 
qu*  il  faut  bien  prendre  garde  de  ne 
prendre  jamais  pour  idee  cUir  celle  qui 
renferme  quelque  chose  d'  obscur.  Aussi 
voux-je  suivre  exactement  cettc  regie  duns 
les  cboses  que  je  vms  mtMliler.* 

Common  Ss}iss  is  declared  by  Fenelon 
to  be  identical  with  the  Natural  Light  of 
Descartes.  Sec  No  37.  The  preceding 
IMissage  is  partly  quoted  by  Reid  from 
a garbled  and  blundering  translation,  (p. 
424.)  The  obeli  mark  the  places  where 
the  principal  errors  have  been  committed. 
Like  Melancbthon,  Reid,  &c.  (Nos.  25, 
71>,)  Fenelon  calls  what  is  contrary  to 
common  sense,  the  absurd, 

61. -^SiiArTE8BUBT. — Quoted  by  Reid, 
I.  P.  p.  424  a.,  ‘ Common  sense,*  word 
and  thing. 

62.  — D'Aoubssxad. — Meditations  Me* 
tapbysiques,  Med.  ir.  <£uvres,  4o  t.  xi.  p. 
127.—*  Je  m*  arrete  done  a ces  deux  prin- 
cipes,  qui  sont  comme  la  conclusion  gene* 
rale  de  tout  ce  que  jo  viens  d*  etablir  sur 
I*  assurance  ou  1*  homme  peut  £tre  d* 
avoir  decouvert  la  verite. 

* L*  un,  que  cct  ^tat  de  certitude  n*  est  en 
lui-m^me  qu'  uo  ssiUiment  ou  une  conscience 
interieurs. 

* L*  autre,  que  les  trois  causes  que  j*  en 
eu  distinguces  se  reduissent  encore  4 un 
autre  sentiment, 

* Sentiment  simple,  qui  se  prouve  lui- 
memo  comme  dans  ces  verites,^"  exists,  je 
pense,je  veux,je  suis  libre,  et  que  je  puis 
appellcr  un  sentiment  de  purs  conscience. 

* Sentiment  justiti^,  on  sentiment  de 
r evidence  qui  est  dans  le  chose  meme,  ou 
do  cette  proposition,  que  tout  ce  qui  est 
evideyxt  est  vrai,  et  je  1*  appeUerai  un 
sentiment  d*  evidence. 

* Enfin,  sentiment  que  peut  ausd  6tre 
appelle,  un  sentiment  justifie  par  le  poids 
du  temoignage  qui  1’  excite,  et  qui  a pour 
iondement  unc  evidence  d*  autorit^.  Je 
r appeUerai  done  par  cette  raison,  le  senti- 
ment d*  une  autori(6  6v,dente* 

62. * — Brrkklet. — Quoted  by  Reid,  I. 
P.  pp.  283,  284  ; compare  p.  423  a. 

‘ Comm<.>n  Sente,'  name  and  reality. 

63.  — Hufpier's  * Trait6  des  I'remieros 
Veriloz*  was  first  published  in  1717,  his 
* Klemons  do  Metaphysique*  in  1724.  If 
we  except  Lord  Herbert's  treatise  * De 
Veritale,’  these  works  exhibit  the  first  re- 
gular and  comprehensive  attempt  to  found 
philosophy  on  certain  primary  truths,  given 
in  certain  primary  sentiments  or  feelings. 
These  feelings,  and  the  truths  of  which 
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thej  are  the  sonrcoa,  be  disting^aUhes  into 
two  kinds.  One  is  Internal  Feeling  (sen* 
liment  inlime),  the  self-consciousness  of 
our  existence,  and  of  what  passes  in  our 
minds.  By  this  he  desi^atesour  convic* 
tion  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  in  them- 
selves, as  merely  present  and  ideal  phieno- 
Diena.  But  these  phtenomena,  as  we  have 
wen,  (p.  743  sq.)  testify  also  to  the  reality 
of  what  lies  beyond  themselves  ; and  to  our 
instinctive  belief  in  the  truth  of  this  testi* 
mony,  he  gives,  by  perhaps  an  arbitrary 
limitation  of  words,  the  name  of  common 
natural  feeling  (sentiment  commun  de  la 
nature),  or,  employing  a more  familiar 
expression.  Common  Sense  (sens commun.) 
— Buffier  did  not  fall  into  the  error  of  Mr 
Stewart  and  others,  in  bolding  that  we 
have  the  same  evidence  for  the  objective 
reality  of  the  external  world,  as  we  have 
for  the  subjective  reality  of  the  internal. 

* If,'  he  says,  'a  man  deny  the  truths  of 
inlemal  feeling^  he  is  self-contradictory  ; 

« if  he  deny  the  truths  of  common  sense,  he 
is  not  self-contradictory — he  is  only  mad.' 

Common  Sense  he  thus  defines : — * J'en- 
tens  done  ici  par  le  Sens  Commun  la  dis- 
position que  la  nature  a mise  dans  tous  les 
hommes  ou  manifestment  dans  la  plupart 
d*  entre  eux ; pour  leur  faire  porter,  quand 
ils  ont  ateint  1*  usage  de  la  nuson ; un 
jugeraent  common  et  uniforme,  sur  des  ob- 
jets  diferens  du  sentiment  intime  de  leur 
propre  perception ; jugement  qui  n*  eat 
point  la  consequence  d aucun  principe  in- 
tcrieur.* — Prem.  V6r.  § 33.  And  in  his 

* Metaphysique,’ — * Le  sentiment  qui  eat  ma- 
nifestement  le  plus  commun  aux  hommea 
de  tous  les  temps  et  de  tous  les  pays, 
quand  ils  ont  ateint  I'usagedela  raison,  et 
des  cboses  sur  quoi  ils  portent  leur  juge- 
ment.' § 67. 

He  then  gives  in  both  works  not  a full 
enumeration,  but  examples,  of  First  Truths 
or  sentiments  common  to  all  men.  These 
are  more  fully  expressed  in  the  'Metaphy- 
sique,* from  which  as  the  later  work,  and 
not  noticed  by  Reid  (p.  467  b),  I quote, 
leaving  always  the  author's  orthography 
intact. 

' 1.  II  eat  quelque  chose  qui  existe  hors 
de  moi ; et  ce  qui  existe  hors  do  moi,  est 
autre  que  moi. 

2.  11  est  quelque  chose  que  j'apelle  dm«, 
esprit,  pensie,  dus  les  autres  hommes  et 
dans  moi,  et  la  penseo  n'est  point  ce  qui 
s’apelle  corps  ou  matit^re. 

3.  Ce  qui  est  connu  par  le  sentiment  ou 
par  Texperience  do  tous  les  hommes,  doit 
itre  re9u  pour  vrai ; et  on  n*en  peut  dis- 
convenir  sans  se  brouiller  avec  le  sens  com- 
inuD,* — § 73. 


[These  three  he  calls  * veritez  externes, 
qui  soient  des  sentiments  communs  i tous 
les  hommps.'  The  third  is  not  given  in 
the  ‘ Traite  des  Premieres  Veritoz.'J 

4.  II  est  dans  les  hommes  quelque  chose 
qui  s’apclle  raison  et  qui  est  opose  a Ox- 
trapagance ; quelque  chose  qui  s'apoUe 
prudei\C',  qui  est  opose  a Vimjfmdeuee ; 
quchpte  chose  qni  s’apelle  liberty,  opose  a 
la  necessity  d'  agir. 

6.  Ce  qui  rcunit  un  gram!  nombre  de 
parties  <liferentes  pour  un  edet  qtii  revient 
regiilicrement,  ne  sauroit  etre  le  pur  effet 
du  hazard ; mais  e’est  I’cfiet  de  ce  que  nous 
apellons  unc  intelligence. 

6.  Un  fait  atost^  par  un  tr^s  grand  nom- 
bre do  gens  sens^z,  qui  assurent  en  avoir 
etc  les  temoins,  ne  peut  sensemeut  etro 
revoqu6  en  doute.'  § 82. 

Theseexamples  are  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  criticism. 

In  the  Treatise  on  First  Truths  ho  gives 
a statement  and  exposition  of  their  three 
essential  characters.  The  staU  m nt  is  03 
follows : — 

'1.  Le  premier  de  ces  caract^res  est^ 
qu’elles  soient  si  clalres,  que  quand  on  on- 
treprend  de  les  prouver,  ou  de  les  ataquer, 
on  ne  le  puisse  faire  que  par  des  proposi- 
tions, qui,  manifestemeot,  ne  sent  ni  plus 
clairs  ni  plus  certaincs. 

2.  D'etre  si  universeUement  revues  par- 
mi  lea  hommes  en  tous  terns,  en  tous  lieux, 
et  par  toutes  sortes  d’esprits;  que  ceux 
qui  les  ataquont  se  trouveiit  dans  le  genre 
humain,  4tre  manifestement  moins  d’un 
centre  cent,  ou  m4mo  contre  mille. 

3.  D’etre  si  fortement  imprimeea  dane 
nous,  que  nous  y conformiuns  notre  con- 
duite,  malgr^  les  rafinemens  de  ceux  qui 
imaginent  des  opinions  contraires  \ et  qui 
eux-memes  agissent  conform6merit,  non  k 
leurs  opinions  imagin^es,  mais  aux  pre- 
mieres veritez  universeUement  revues.’—- 
§ 61-52.  Compare  Alexander,  n.  10  a.* 


• We  are  now  only  considering  the  natural 
data  of  conseloosncss  In  their  mo«t  catholic  re- 
lations, — and  it  would  be  out  of  placo  to  de- 
scend to  any  discussion  of  them  in  a subordinate 
point  of  view.  But,  though  alluding  to  matters 
beyond  our  present  purpose,  1 cannot  refrain 
from  doing,  by  the  way,  an  act  of  Justice  to  this 
acQto  phlloeopher,  to  whom,  as  to  Gassendi, 
his  countrymen  have  never,  I think,  accorded 
the  attention  ho  deserves. 

No  snbject,  perhaps,  in  modem  speculation, 
has  excited  an  Intenser  Interest  or  more  vehe- 
ment controversy,  than  Kant's  famous  distine 
tlon  of  Analytic  and  £>ynCAs<ic  judgments  a priori, 
or,  as  1 think  they  might  with  far  less  of  ambi- 
guity be  denominated,  ETptientire  and  Ampiia- 
(ite  Judgments.  The  interest  in  the  distiu^un 
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I should  not  have  deomod  it  necessar}' 
to  make  any  comment  on  Buffier's  doc- 
trine of  Common  Sense,  were  it  nottliat  it 
Is  proper  to  warn  my  readers  against  the 


ttsolf  was  nMuralljr  extended  to  Us  hUtory. 
Tlic  records  of  past  philosophy  wore  again  ran- 
sacked ) and,  for  a moment,  it  was  thought,  that 
the  l*Tas8lan  sage  had  been  forstallcd.  in  the 
very  groundwork  of  his  system,  by  tho  Megaric 
Stiipo.  But  the  originality  (I  say  nothing  of 
tho  truth)  of  Kant's  distinction  still  stands  un. 
touched  •,  the  originality  of  iU  author,  a Tory 
different  question,  was  always  above  any  rea- 
sonable doubt.  Kant  himself  is  disposed,  in- 
deoil,  to  allow,  that  Locke  (B.  iv.  ch.  3.  $ 9,  sq.) 
had,  perhaps,  a glimpse  of  the  discrimination) 
but  looking  to  the  place  referred  to,  this  seems, 
on  the  part  of  Kant,  an  almost  gratuitous  con- 
cession. Locke,  in  hM:t,  came  far  nearer  to  it  in 
another  passage  (D.L  ch.  2,  §§  19,  IM);  but  there 
although  tlio  examples  on  which  tho  distinction 
could  have  been  established  are  stated,  and 
even  stated  in  contrast,  the  principle  was  not 
apprehended,  and  the  distlDCtion,  consequently, 
permitted  to  escape. 

But  this  passage  and  Its  instances  seem  to 
Imve  suggested,  what  was  overlnokcd  by  )»cke 
himself,  to  Bullicr)  who  altbougli  his  itamo  has 
not,  as  far  as  1 am  aware,  c>er  yet  been  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  this  subject,  | may 
claim  the  honour  of  having  been  tho  first  to  re- 
cognize,  to  evolve,  and  even  to  designate,  this 
celebrated  distinction,  almost  as  precisely  as 
the  philosopher  who  erected  on  it  so  splendid 
an  edifice  of  spcculation.y^  1 cannot  now  do 
more  than  merely  indicate  the  fact  of  the  anti- 
cipation; mentioning  only  that, leaving  to  Kant’s 
amtlylic  judgment  its  previous  title  of  idtntitat, 
linlfier  preoccupies  Kant’s  designation  of  syn- 
(ArfiV  in  that  of  cvn/iinettr<  (or  logical)  judgment, 
wliirh  he  himself  proposes.  Those  lntorcst<‘d 
In  the  question  will  find  the  exposition  in  the 
* Virile*  de  Consequence,*  Log.  U.  Art.  xxl. 

1 may  further,  however,  when  on  this  mat- 
ter, notice,  that  before  Kant,  another  philoso. 
phiT  had  also  signalised  the  same  distinction. 

1 refer  to  Principal  ('ampbell  of  Aberdeen,  in 
the  chapter  on  intuitive  evidence,  of  his  Philo, 
sopiiy  of  Ubctorlc  (U.  I,  c.6  8.  1.  P.  l.>— first 
published  in  1776,  and  tlierefore  four  years 
prior  to  the  Critique  on  Pure  R»*ason;  for  tho 
distinction  in  question  is  to  be  found,  at  least  i 
explicitly,  neither  In  the  treatise  * Ueber  die 
Evident, ' nor  in  the  Pisscrtatlon  *Do  Mundi 
Aensibilifl  atqne  InteIHgibills  forma  et  princi. 
piis,*  which  appeared  in  1763  and  1770.  But 
Campbell  manifestly  only  repeats  Buftier,  (with 
witose  works  ho  was  intimately  acquainted,  and 
from  which  ho  frequently  borrows,)  and  with 
inferior  precision;  so  that,  if  wc  may  respect 
the  shrewdness,  which  took  note,  and  appro-  1 
elated  tho  value,  of  tho  observation,  wc  must  i 
condemn  the  disSngenuity  which  palmed  it  on  I 
the  world  as  his  own.  Campbell's  doctrine,  I 1 
may  finally  obserre,  attracted  tho  attention  of  [ 
Mr  Stewart  (El.  II.  p 32  sq.);  but  he  was  not 
aware  cither  of  lU  relation  to  Bufilur  or  of  its 
bearing  upon  Kaot. 


niisrcproscntatiunsof  the  anonymous  Eng- 
lish translator  of  his  Treatise  on  Primary 
Truths;  for  not  only  have  these  never 
been  exposed,  but  Mr  Stewart  has  be- 
stowed on  that  individual  an  adventitious 
importance,  by  lauding^  his  * acuteness  and 
intelligence,*  while  acquiescing  in  his  * se- 
vere but  just  animadvenuons  ’ on  Dr  Beat- 
tie.  (Elements  vol.  ii.  c.  1,  sect.  3,  p.  87, 
89,  2 ed.) 

Bufficr  does  not  reduce  Reason  (which 
he  employs  for  the  complement  of  our 
higher  faculties  in  general)  to  Reasoning  ; 
he  docs  not  contra-distinguish  Common 
Sense  from  Reason,  of  which  it  is  con- 
stituent; but  while  he  views  the  former 
as  a natural  sentiment,  be  views  it  as  a 
sentiment  of  our  rational  nature ; and  he 
only  requires,  as  the  condition  of  the  exer- 
cise of  common  sense  in  particular,  the 
actual  possession  of  Reason  or  under- 
standing in  general,  and  of  the  object  re- 
quisite to  call  that  Reason  into  use.  Com- 
mon Sense,  on  Buflicr's  doctrine,  is  thus 
tho  primary,  spontaneous,  unreasoning, 
and,  as  it  were,  instinctive,  energy  of  our 
rational  constitution.  Compare  Pr.  Ver, 
§§  41,  66—72,  93.  Met.  65,  72,  73. 

The  translator  to  his  version,  which  ap-^ 
peared  in  1780,  has  annexed  an  elaborate 
Preface,  the  sole  purport  of  which  is  to 
inveigh  against  Reid,  Beattie,  and  Oswald 
— more  especially  the  two  last — for  at 
once  tUaUng  and  tpoUing  the  doctrine  of 
the  learned  Jesuit. 

In  regard  to  tho  fpeiUngj  tho  translator 
is  the  only  culprit.  According  to  liim, 
Bufficr’s  * Common  Sense  is  a disposition 
of  mind  not  natural  but  acquired  by  age 
and  time,’  (pp.  iv.  xxxiv.)  * Those  firat 
truths  which  ore  its  object  require  expe- 
rience and  meditation  to  be  conceived,  and 
the  judgments  thence  derived  are  the  re- 
sult of  exercising  reason,'  (p.  v.)  ‘ The 

use  of  Reason  is  Reasoning  ;*  and  * Com- 
mon Sense  is  that  degroe  of  understand, 
ing  in  all  things  to  which  the  generality 
of  mankind  are  ca|>able  of  attaining  by 
the  exertion  of  their  rational  faculty.’ 
(p.  xvii.)  In  fact  Bufber's truths,  on 
his  translator's  showing,  arc  last  truths  ; 
tor  when  * by  time  we  arrive  at  the  know- 
le<1gc  of  an  Infinitude  of  things,  and  hv 
the  use  of  reason  (i.  e.  by  rcosoninu) 
form  our  judgment  on  them, 
merits  are  thn  ju^lg  to  6«  contidertd  as 
first  truths* !!  ! (p.  xviii.) 

But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  does  he  give 
any  colour  to  so  unparalleled  a perver- 
sion ? Ky  the  very  easy  process  of— 1® 
throwing  out  of  account,  or  perverting, 
I w hat  Ills  author  does  say  ; — 2®  of  iuterpo- 
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lating  what  his  author  not  only  does  not 
say,  but  what  U in  the  Tery  teeth  of  bis  as- 
sertions; and  3^  by  foundingon  these  per- 
versions and  interpolations  as  on  the  au- 
tlientic  words  of  his  author. 

As  to  the  plagiarism,  I may  take  this 
opportunity  of  putting  down,  onco  and 
for  ever,  this  imputation,  although  the 
character  of  the  man  might  have  well 
exempted  Reid  from  all  suspicion  of  so 
unworthy  an  act.  It  applies  only  to  the 
‘Inquiry;*  and  there  the  internal  evi- 
dence is  almost  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove 
that  Reid  could  not,  prior  to  that  publi- 
cation, have  been  acquainted  with  Buf- 
fier’s  Treatise.  The  strongest,  indeed 
the  sole,  presumption  arises  from  the  em- 
ployment, by  both  philosophers,  of  the 
term  Common  Sense,  which,  strange  to 
say,  sounded  to  many  in  this  country  as 
singular  and  new ; whilst  it  was  even 
commonly  believed,  that  before  Reid  Buf- 
fier  was  the  first,  indeed  the  only  philo- 
sopher, who  had  taken  notice  of  this  prin- 
ciple, as  one  of  the  genuine  sources  of  our 
knowledge.  See  Beattie,  n.  82  ; Camp- 
bell's Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  B,  i.  c.  5, 
part  3;  and  Stewart's  Account  of  Reid, 
supra,  p.  27  b. 

After  the  testimonies  now' adduced, and 
to  be  adduced,  it  would  be  the  apex  of 
absurdity  to  presume  that  none  but  Buf. 
fier  could  have  suggested  to  Reid  either 
the  principle  or  its  designation.  Here  are 
given /arty-' authorities,  ancient  and 
modern,  for  the  philosophical  employment 
of  the  term  Common  Sense,  previous  to 
Jieid,  and  from  any  of  these  Reid  may  be 
said  to  have  borrowed  it  with  equal  jus- 
tice as  from  Buffier ; but,  taken  together, 
they  concur  in  proving  that  the  expres- 
sion, in  the  application  in  question,  was 
one  in  general  use,  and  free  as  the  air  to 
all  and  each  who  chose  thus  to  employ 
H. — But,  in  fact,  what  has  not  been  no- 
ticed, we  know,  from  an  incidental  state- 
ment of  Reid  himself — and  this,  be  it 
noticed,  prior  to  the  cliarge  of  plagiarism, 
—that  he  only  became  at'quainted  with  the 
treatise  of  Buffier,  after  the  publication  of 
his  own  Inquiry.  For  in  his  Account  of 
Aristotle's  Logic,  written  and  published 
some  ten  years  subsequently  to  that  work, 
he  says — * I have  laU  lf/  met  with  a very 
judicious  treatise  written  by  Father  Buf- 
fier,* &c.,  p.  713,  b.  Comporealso  Intel- 
lectual Powers,  p.  4G8,  b.  In  this  last 
work,  however,  published  a/ter  the  trans- 
lation of  Buffier,  though  indirectly  de- 
fending the  less  manifestly  innocent  part- 
ners ill  the  accusation,  from  the  ct^go 
advanced,  his  self-respect  prevents  him 
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from  saying  a single  word  in  bis  own  vin- 
dication. 

64. — Ltonb. — About  the  year  1720 
was  published  the  first  edition  of  the  fol- 
lowing curious,  and  now  rare,  work 

* The  Infallibility  of  Human  Judgment, 
its  Dignity  and  Excellence.  Being  a New 
Art  of  Reasoning,  and  discovering  Truth, 
by  reducing  all  disputable  cases  to  general 
aiuT  self  evident  propositions.  Illustrated 
by  bringing  several  well  known  disputes 
to  such  self-evident  and  universal  conclu- 
sions. With  the  Supplement  answering 
all  objections  which  have  been  made  to  it 
and  the  design  thereby  perfected,  in  prov- 
ing this  method  of  Reasoning  to  be  as 
forcibly  conclusive  and  universal  as  Arilh- 
melick  and  as  casie.  Also  a Dissertation 
on  Liberty  and  Necessity.  The  fourth 
edition.  To  which  is  now  added  a Post- 
script obviating  the  complaints  made  to  it, 
and  to  account  for  some  things  which  oc 
curred  to  it  and  the  author.  By  Mr 
Lyona  London.  1724.* 

He  gives  (p.  83-94)  ‘A  Recapitula- 
tion of  the  whole  work,  being  the  prin- 
ciples of  a Rationalist  reduced  to  certain 
stated  articles  containing  the  Laws  of 
Reason,  the  Elements  of  Religion,  of 
Morals,  and  of  Politicks  ; with  the  Art  of 
reducing  ail  disputes  to  universal  deter- 
minations.' From  these  articles  (twenty- 
three  in  number)  1 extract  the  first  three. 

1.  * Reason  is  the  distinguishing  ex- 
cellency, dignity,  and  beauty  of  man 
kind. 

2.  ‘ There  is  no  other  use  of  Reason-— 
than  to  judge  of  Good  and  Bad,  Justice 
and  Injustice,  Wisdom  and  Folly,  and  the 
like ; that  a man  may  thereby  attain 
Knowledge  to  distinguish  Truth  from 
Error,  and  to  determine  his  Actions  ac- 
cordingly, 

3.  ‘ Tills  Reason  is  known  to  us  also  by 
the  names  of  Judgment,  Lipht  of  Nature, 
Conscience,  and  Common  Svnse  ; only 
varying  its  name  according  to  its  different 
uses  and  appearances,  but  is  one  and  the 
some  thing.* 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  is  given  in 
the  maxim — ‘ Exert  with  Diligence  and 
Fortitude  the  Common  Use  of  Common 
Sense' 

It  is  probable  that  Lyons  was  not  unac- 
qumnted  with  the  treatise  of  Turretiiii. 

(55.  Amukrst. — Terrre  Filius,  No. 

21.— ‘ A'oturaf  reason  and  common  sense,' 
used  as  convertible  terms. 

6G. — WotLASTON, — Religion  of  Nature 
Delineated,  (ed.  1721,  p.  23.)  * They  who 
deduce  the  dificrence  between  good  and 
evil  from  the  Common  Sense  of  mankind, 
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n>ul  cert«')in  principles  that  are  bom  wiiA 
uf,  put,’  &c. 

67. — Vui.piuB  (Volpi). — SehoUe  Duae, 
p.  46.  ' Non  corte  quod  putaret  Aristo- 

summos  illos  viros  (Parmonidern  et 
Mclissum)  tarn  Inn^o  a communi eentu  ab« 
h trruis&o,  ut  opinarcntiir  nullam  esM  om- 
iiino  rerum  dissimilitudincm,*  ^c. 

68.  — Vico  frequently  employs  the  terms 
'communis  trusut’  and  'serwo  comune'  for 
orir  primary  beliefs.  See  his  l..atm  and 
Italian  works,  passim. 

69.  — Woi.Fius. — Ontolo^a,  § 125. — 

' Voritates  ad  teusum  communf  m roduci- 
mus,  dum  in  notiones  resolvuntur,  quas 
ad  judicandiim  utituripsuro  vulgus  imperi- 
turn  naturali  quodam  acumine,  quae  dis- 
tincte  cnunc'iata  maxime  abstracta  8unt,in 
rebu.s  obviis  confuse  percipiens. 

Id  igitur  in  Philosophia  prima  agimus, 
ut  notiones  quae  confusae  vulgo  sunt,  dis* 
tinctas  reddamu.s,  et  terrainis  generalihus 
enunciemus : ita  cnim  demum  in  disci- 
plinis  caetcris,  quae  sublimia  sunt,  et  a 
rognitione  vulgi  remota,  ad  notiones 
oidem  familiares  rovocare,  sicque  ad  Sen~ 
sum  Communem  reduccre  licebit.*  . . . 

§ 245.  ...  * Nemo  mirotur,  quod 
notiones  primas,  quas  fundaroentales  me- 
rito  dixeris,  cum  omnis  tandem  nostra 
cogfnitio  iisdem  innitatur,  notionibus  vulgi 
conformes  probemus.  Mirandum  potius 
esset,  quod  non  dudum  de  reductione  phi- 
losophiae  ad  notiones  communes  cogitare- 
rint  philosophi,  nisi  constaret  singularo 
requiri  acumen,  ut,  quid  notionibus  com« 
munibus  insit,  distincte  et  perviderc,  et 
verbis  minime  ambiguis  cnundarc  vale- 
amus,  quod  nonnisi  |>eculiari  et  conttnuo 
quodam  exercitio  obtinetur  in  Psycholo. 
gia  exponondo.* — See  also  a curious  letter 
of  Wolf  among  the  ‘ Epistolae  Physicae’ 
of  Rrazenstein,  regarding  Common  Sense. 

70.  — Huber. — In  1732  appeared  the 

first  edition  of  I.«e  Monde  Fou  prefer^  au 
Monde  Sage.  This  treatise  isanonymous,  ' 
but  known  to  be  the  work  of  Mademoiselle 
HuIkt.  Its  intrinsic  merit, independently  i 
of  its  interest  as  the  production  of  a lAidy,  i 
might  have  saved  it  from  the  oblivion  < 
into  which  it  seems  to  have  fallen.— Con-  1 
sciousness  (conscience)  is  considered  as  • 
the  faculty  of ' uncreated,  primary,  simple,  i 
and  universal  truths,’ in  contrast  to  'truths  i 
created,  particular,  distinct,  limited,*  (i.  ] 

pp.  180,  220.)  Consciousness  is  superior  i 
to  Reasoning;  and  as  primitive  is  above  c 
all  definition,  (i.  pp.  103,  130,  140).  ' Les  i 
veritez  les  plus  simples  soiit,  par  leur  r£-  t 
lattun  avec  la  veritc  primitivo  si  fort  au-  J 
dessus  des  preuves,  qu‘  ellcs  no  paroissent  t 
rlHUteuses  que  narco  qu’  on  entrepend  de  i 


les  prouver;  leur  idee  seule,  ou  le  senti- 
ment que  r on  en  a,  prouve  qu*  dies  exis- 
tent; i*  existence  de  la  Conscience,  par 
example,  est  prouvu  par  son  langagn 
mime ; olio  se  fait  entendre,  done  elJe 
est ; son  temoignage  est  invariablement 
droit,  done  il  est  infaillible,  done  les  v^ri- 
tez  particuH^res  qu*  il  adopte  sont  indu- 
bitables,  par  cela  seul  qu*  elles  n’  out  pas 
be.<ioin  d*  autres  preuves,  (i.  p.  189.) 

71.  — Genovrsi Eleraentorum  Meta- 

I physicae.  Pars  Prior,  p.  94.  In  reference 

to  our  moral  liberty,  ho  says — ' Appello  ad 
scruum,  non  plebeiorum  roodo,  ne  tantas 
res  judicio  imperitorum  judicari  quis  oppo- 
nat,  sed  philosopborum  nmxime,  commu- 
nem, quem  qui  erroris  reprehendere  non 
veretur,  is  vecors  sit  oportet.*  See  also 
Pars  Altera,  p.  160,  et  alibi.  \ t.  C X i 

72.  — Huur.— Quoted  by  Reid,  p.  424 
b.  * Common  Sense, ^ word  and  thing. 

73.  — Crusics.— a. — Weg  zur  Gewias- 
beit,  § 256,  et  alibi.  ‘ The  highest  prin- 
ciple of  all  knowledge  and  reasoning  is— 
That  which  we  cannot  but  think  to  be  true, 
is  true  ; and  that  which  we  absolutely  can- 
not think  at  all,  [?J  or  cannot  but  think  to 
be  false,  is  false* 

0. — Entwurf  nothwendigeo  Vernunfl- 
w’abrheiten,  Pref.  2 ed  'The  Leibnitio- 
WolHan  system  does  not  quadrate  with 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  (sensus  com- 
munis.)* His  German  expression  is  ' ge- 
meiner  Menschensinn.’ 

74.  — D’Albubbrt  holds  that  philoso- 
phy is  an  evolution  from,  and  must,  if  le- 
gitimate, be  conformed  to,  the  primary 
truths  of  which  all  men  are  naturally  in 
possession.  The  complement  of  these 
truths  is  ' sens  communf  Compare  Me- 
langes, t.  iv.  §§  4,  6,  pp.  28,  46  t.  V.  § 76, 
p.  269,  ed.  Amst.  17^. 

76.— Oetikoeb. — Inquisitio  in  SImsvm 
Communem  et  Rationem,  necnon  utriusque 
regulas,  pro  dijudicandis  philosophonim 
theoriis,  iic.  Tubingae,  1753. — * Census 
Communis'  is  dehned  ( J 11), ' Viva  ot  pe- 
netrans perceptio  objectorum,  toil  hiima- 
nitati  obviorum,  ex  immediato  fetefu  et  tn- 
tuitu  eorum,  quae  sunt  simpUcissima,  uti- 
lissima  ct  maxime  necessaria,’  &c. — $ 18. 

. . * Objecta  Communis  sunt  veri- 

tates  Omni  tempore  et  loco  omnibus  utiles, 
Bpprehensu  faciles,  ad  quas  conservandas 
Deus  illos  secreto  impulsu  indesinenter 
urgot,  ut  sunt  moralia,’  dic.  die. — 8o  far, 
so  w'oll.  The  book  however  turns  out  but 
a vague  and  mystical  farrago.  The  au- 
thor appears  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of 
Buyer's  treatise  on  First  Truths.  Solo- 
mon aud  Confucius  dre  his  staple  autho- 
rities. The  former  affords  him  all  lus 
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rules;  and  eres  materials  for  a separate 
publication  on  the  same  subject,  in  the 
same  year — * Die  Wabrheit  des 
CommunU  in  den  erklacrtcn  Spruechen 
Salomonis/  This  I have  not  seen. 

76.  — Ebcrbnbach.  ~ Sammlung,  &c. 
1756.  In  the  appendix  to  his  translation 
of  the  English  Idealists  Berkeley  and 
Collier,  after  showing  that  the  previous 
attempts  of  philosophers  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  an  external  world  were 
inconclusive,  the  learned  Professor  gives 
08  his  own,  which  is  one  of  common  sense. 
^ — * How  is  the  idealist  to  prove  bis  exis- 
*tence  as  a thinking  reality  ? He  can  only 
say — I know  that  1 to  exiitf  because  I f-  tl 
that  I so  exist.’  This  feeling  being  thus 
the  only  ground  on  which  the  Idealist  can 
justify  the  conviction  he  has  of  his  exis- 
tence, as  a mind,  our  author  goes  on  to 
show,  that  the  same  feeling,  if  allowed  to 
be  veracious,  will  likewise  prove  the  ex- 
istence, immediately,  of  our  bodily  organ- 
ism, and,  through  that,  of  a material 
world,  p.  54&-552. 

77. — Gbsnbr,  prelecting  on  bis  *Isa- 
goge  in  Eruditionem  Universalem,’  § 808, 
speaking  of  Grotius,  says * De  Jure  gen- 
tium elegantcr  scripsit,  et  auctor  classicus 
est.  Imprimis,  quod  reprehendunt  impe- 
riti,  laudandum  in  eo  libro  est  hoc,  quod 
omnia  vetenun  auctoram  locis  ao  testimo- 
niis  probat.  Nam  ita  provocatur  quasi  ad 
totum  genus  humanum.  Nam  si  videmus, 
illos  viros  laudari,  eC  afierri  eonim  testi- 
*nonia,  qui  dicuntur  sensum  communem 
omnium  bominum  habuisse;  si  posteri  di- 
cant, se  ita  sentire,  ut  ilU  oUm  scripserint: 
est  hoc  citare  genus  humanum.  Profer- 
untur  enim  ilU  in  medium,  quos  omnes 
pro  sapientibus  habuerunt.  Verum  est, 

otest  unusquisque  stultus  dicere:  * Ego 

abeo  sensum  communem:*  sed  sensus 
communis  est,  quod  consensu  humano  dic- 
tum sit  per  ommia  saecula.  Ita  etiam  in 
religione  natural!  videndum  est,  quid 
olim  homines  communi  consensu  dixerint : 
t*ec  ea  ad  religionem  et  theolo^am  na- 
turalem  referenda  sunt,  quae  aliunde  ac- 
cepimus.  Sio  cgit  Grotius  in  opere 
praestantissimo.  Ostendit,  hoc  Romano- 
rum,  hoc  Gallomm,  legatos  dixisse ; hoc 
ab  omni  tempore  fuisse  jus  gentium,  hoc 
est,  illud  jus,  ex  quo  totae  gentes  judicari, 
et  agi  secum,  voluerint.  Sermo  est  de  eo 
jure  quod  toti  populi  et  ilii  sapientbsimi 
scriptures  nomine  et  consensu  populorum 
totorum,  pro  jure  gentium  habuerc ; de 
eo,  quo  gentes  inter  se  teneantur ; non 
de  juro  putative,  quod  unusquisque  sibi 
excogitavit.  Haec  enim  cot  labes,  hoc  est 
vitium  sacculi  nostri,  quod  unusquisque 


ponit  princlpium,  ex  quo  deducit  deinde 
conclusiones.  Bene  est,  et  laudandi  sunt, 
quod  in  hoc  cavent  sibi,  ut  in  fine  con- 
veniant  in  conclusionibus;  quod  exdiversis 
principiU  efiiciunt  easdem  conclusiones: 
Sed  Grotius  provocat  simpliciter  ad  con- 
sensuro  generb  humani  et  sensum  eomunem.* 

78. — Pricb,  in  hU  Review  of  the  prin- 
cipal Questions  on  Morab,  I ed.  1758, 
speaking  of  the  necessity  of  supposing  a 
cause  for  every  event,  and  having  stated 
examples,  says — * I know  nothing  that  can 
bo  said  or  done  to  a person  who  professes 
to  deny  these  things,  besides  referring 
him  to  common  sense  and  reasonf*  p.  35. 
And  again;  * Were  the  question — whether 
our  ideas  of  number,  diversity,  causation, 
proportion,  &c.,  represent  truth  and 
reality  perceived  by  the  understanding,  or 
particular  impressions  made  by  the  object 
to  which  we  ascribe  them  on  our  minds ; 
— were  this,  I say,  the  question;  would 
it  not  be  sufficient  to  appeal  to  common 
sense,  and  to  leave  it  to  ^ determined  by 
every  person’s  private  consciousness?’  p. 
65.  See  abo  2 ed.  p.  81  note ; * Common 
sense,  the  faculty  of  self-evident  truths.* 

79.  — Reid. — a. — Inquiry,  &c.,  p.  108  b. 
— * If  there  bo  certain  principles,  as  I 
think  there  are,  which  the  constitution  of 
our  nature  leads  us  to  believe,  and  which 
we  are  under  a necesuty  to  take  for 
granted  in  the  common  concerns  of  life, 
without  being  able  to  give  a reason  for 
them ; these  are  what  we  call  the  prm- 
cipiet  of  common  sense  ; and  what  b mani- 
festly  contrary  to  them  is  what  we  call 
absurd’ — See  abo  p.  209,  b.  Compare 
MeUmchthon  n.  25,  c.,  Fenelon,  n.  60, 
Bufiier  n.  63. 

b — Intellectual  Powers,  p.  425,  a.  b.— 
^ It  b absurd  to  conceive  that  there  can  be 
any  opposition  between  Reason  and  Com- 
mon Sense.  Common  Sense  b indeed 
the  first-bom  of  Reason;  and  they  are 
insepari&ble  in  their  noture.-^We  ascribe 
to  Reason  two  offices  or  two  degrees. 
The  first  is  to  judge  of  things  self-evide^U  ; 
[thb  b Intellect,  sevg.^  The  second  is  to 
draw  conclusions  that  are  not  self-evident 
from  those  that  are ; [thb  is  Reasoning, 
or  dmie/A.]  The  first  of  these  is  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  sole  province  of  Common 
Sense ; and  therefore  tt  coincides  with 
Reason  in  its  whole  extent,  and  b only 
another  name  for  one  branch  or  one  de- 
gree of  Reasonji— i have  already  observed 
tlmt  of  these  offices,  the  former  (Common 
Sense)  might  be  well  denominated  the 
noetic  function  of  Reason,  or  rather  In- 
teliect,  and  the  biter  (Reasoning)  its 
dianoetic  or  dbcursivc.  See  p. 
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80.  — lIiLLEB.«>  Curriculum  Philoso- 
phiao,  1705.  Par8!M.§34. — * Sfnfus  Com- 
munis * iisod  in  its  philosophical  moaning. 

81.  — Hemsterhuib^ * the  Batavian  Ha- 
to/  founds  his  philosophy  on  the  orijji- 
i;inal  feelinjrs  or  beliefs  of  our  intelligent 
nature,  as  on  ultimate  faels.  Feeling,  or 
the  faculty  of  primitive  intuition  (senti- 
ment, sensation,  faculte  intuitive)  is  prior 
to  reasoning;  on  which  it  confers  all  its 
validity,  and  which  it  supplies  with  the 
necessary  conditions  of  its  activity.  It  is 
not  logical  inference  which  affords  us  the 
assurance  of  any  real  existence;  it  is  be- 
liff—feclinp — f^5  fnrtinctit'B  judgment  of 
the  inluitiie /acuity.  (This  he  sometimes 
calls  common  sense — sens  commun ).  De- 
monstration is  the  ladder  to  remoter 
truths.  But  demonstrations  ran  yield  us 
information,  neither  as  to  the  ground  on 
which  the  ladder  rests,  nor  as  to  the  points 
on  which  it  is  supported. — Of  his  works, 
see  in  particular,  ‘ Sophy le*  and  * Lettro 
lur  r Homme  ct  see  Rapports/  passim. 

82.  — Beattie. — Es>ay  on  Truth.  1773, 
p.  40.  * The  term  Common  Sense  hath, 
in  modern  times,  been  used  by  philo- 
sophers, both  French  and  British,  to  sig- 
nify that  power  of  the  mind  which  per- 
ceives truth,  or  commands  belief,  not  by 
progressive  argumentation,  but  by  an  in- 
stantaneous, instinctive,  and  irresistible 
impulse ; derived  neither  from  education 
nor  from  habit,  but  from  nature ; acting 
inde|>eDdcDtly  of  our  will,  whenever  its 
object  is  presented,  according  to  an  esta- 
biished  law,  and  therefore  ]>ro]>erly  called 
Sense ; and  acting  in  a similar  manner 
uf)on  all,  or  at  least  upon  a great  majority 
of  mankind,  and  therefore  properly  called 
Commoyi  Sense' 

I should  hardly  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  quote  Beattie's  definition  of 
common  sense  any  more  than  those  of 
Campbell,  Oswald,  Fergusson,  and  other 
Scottish  philosophers  in  the  train  of 
Reid,  w’cre  it  not  to  remark  that  Mr 
Stewart,  (Eleracnt-s,  vol.  ii.  c.  I,  sect. 
3),  contrary  to  his  usual  tone  of  cri- 
ticism, is  greatly  too  unmeasured  in  hU 
reprehension  of  this  and  another  passage 
of  the  same  Essay.  In  fact  if  we  dis- 
count the  identification  of  Reason  with 
Reasoning — in  W'bich  Beattie  only  follows 
the  great  majority  of  philosophers,  ancient 
ami  modern- 'his  consequent  distinction 
of  Reason  from  Common  Sense,  and  his 
error  in  regard  to  the  late  and  limited 
einplovment  of  this  latter  term,  an  error 
snareJ  with  him  by  Mr  Stewart,  there  is 
far  more  in  this  definition  to  be  praised 
Lhaii  ccHLsured.  Tl>e  attack  on  Beattie  by 


the  English  translator  of  Buffier  is  futiU 
and  false.  Mr  Stewart's  approbation  of 
it  is  to  me  a matter  of  wonder.  See 
No.  63. 

83 — Von  Storchenau. — Grund.saetze 
der  Logik,  1774.  Common  Sense  (der 
allgemeine  Menschensinn ) defined  and 
founded  on,  a.s  an  infallible  criterion  of 
truth,  in  reference  to  all  matters  not  be- 
yond its  sphere. 

84.  — Stattler.  — Dissertatio  lyogica 
de  valore  Seiwus  Communis,  1780. — A 
treatise  chiefiy  in  reference  to  the  proof 
of  the  being  of  a God  from  the  general 
agreement  of  mankind.  — See  also  his 
L<Jgica. 

85.  — Hennekt.— Aphorism!  philoso. 

phici  Utrecht,  1781. — * <S<rnsia  communi*^ 
sou  Bon.sus  immediatae  evidentiae,  intimiis 
estsensus/  § 112,  ‘ .Srn/UACommMniiestcos 
ct  norma  omnis  veri,'  § 2.  * Natura  mor- 

talibus  tribuit  sensum  communemj  qul 
omnes  edocet  quibus  in  rebus  consentire 
debeant,*  &c.  § 1. 

86.  — Kant  is  a remarkable  confessor 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  natural  be- 
lief ; not  only  by  re.ason  of  his  rare  pro- 
fundity as  a thinker,  but  because  w’o  see 
him,  by  a signal  yet  praiseworthy  incon- 
sequence, finally  re-e>tablishing  in  autho- 
rity the  principle,  which  he  liad  originally 
dUftaragcNl  and  renounce<i.  His  theoreti- 
cal philosophy,  which  he  first  developed, 
proceeds  on  a rejection,  in  certain  re- 
spects, of  the  neces!iory  convictions  of 
mankind ; while  on  tliese  convictions  liis 
practical  philosophy,  the  result  of  his  ma- 
turer  contemplations,  is  wholly  established. 
As  Jacobi  well  expresses  it — * The  Criti* 
cal  philosophy,  first  out  of  love  tu  science, 
tlicoretically  subverts  metaphysic  ; then^ 
when  all  is  about  to  sink  into  the  yawning 
abyss  of  an  absolute  subjectivity — it  again, 
out  of  loveto  mctapbysic,subvcrt8  science,* 
(Werkeii.  p.  44).  The  rejection  of  the 
common  sen.se  of  mankind  as  a criterion 
of  truth,  is  the  weakest  point  of  the  spe- 
culative philosophy  of  Kant.  When  he 
says — * Allowing  ideali.sm  to  be  as  dange- 
rous as  it  truly  is,  it  would  still  remain  a 
scandal  to  philosophy  and  human  reason 
in  general,  to  be  forced  to  accept  the 
Gxi.stcncc  of  external  things  on  the  te^ti- 
mony  of  mere  belief,’  (Cr.  d.  r.  Vorr.) : 
yet,  that  very  belief  alone  is  what  makes 
the  supposition  of  an  external  world  in- 
cumbent; and  the  proof  of  iis  reality 
wiiich  Kant  attemptcsl,  independently  of 
that  belief,  is  now  admitted  by  one  and  all 
of  his  disciples,  to  be  so  inconsequent,  that 
it  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  whether  he 
over  intended  it  for  more  than  an  ox- 
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oterio  disclaimer  of  the  esoteric  idealism 
uf  his  doctrine.  But  the  philosopher  who 
deemed  it  ‘ a scandal  to  philosophy  and 
human  reason  * to  found  the  proof  of  a 
material  world — iuitMdf  to  us  a matter  of 
supreme  indifference — on  belief;  on  be- 
lief, on  feelinjj,  afterwards  established  the 
proof  of  all  the  hij^hest  objeetsofour  inte- 
rest— God — Free  Will — and  Immortality. 
In  the  character  he  ascribes  to  this  Feel- 
ing and  Belief,  Kant  indeed  erred.  For 
he  ought  to  have  regarded  it,  not  as  a 
mere  spiritual  craving,  but  as  an  imme- 
diate manifestation  to  intelligence  ; not  as 
a postulate,  but  as  a datum ; not  as  an 
interest  in  certain  truths,  but  as  the  fact, 
the  principle,  the  warrant,  of  their  cogni- 
tion and  reality.  Kant’s  doctrine  on  this 
point  is  too  prominent  and  pervading,  and 
withal  too  well  known,  to  render  any 
quotation  necessary  ; and  I only  refer  to 
^ Critique  of  Practical  Reason  and  his 
moral  treatises  in  general. — See  also  on 
Kant's  variation  in  this  respect,  among 
others,  Jacobi’s  Introduction  to  his  col- 
lected philosophical  writings  ( Werko  voL 
ii.  p.  3-12(3),  with  the  Appendix  on 
Transcendental  Idealism  (ibid.  p.  289- 
309) ; and  Platner’s  Philosophical  Apho- 
risms (vol  i.  Prof.  p.  vi.);  to  which  may 
be  added  Schopenhauer’s  letter  in  Pre- 
face to  the  first  volume  of  Kant’s  collected 
works  by  Rosenkrantz  and  Schubert. 

87. — Jacobi.  — The  philosophy  of  Ja- 
cobi—who  from  the  character  and  profun- 
j dity  of  his  speculations  merited  and  ob- 
! tmoed  the  appellation  of  the  Plato  of 
Germany — in  its  last  and  most  perfect  ex- 
position establishes  two  faculties  immedi- 
atedyapprehensivo  (vernehmend,  wahriieh- 
mend)  of  reality  ; S iufie  of  corporeal  ex- 
istence, Heajon  (Veruunft)  of  oupersen- 
aible  truths.*  Both  as  primary  are  incon- 
ceivable, being  only  cognitions  of  the y<zct. 
Both  are  therefore  incapable  of  dchnition, 
and  are  variously  and  vaguely  character- 
ised as  reve/adoHS,  intuitions,  /selings,  6<- 
Usfs,  instiw'fs. 

The  resistless  belief  or  feeling  of  reality 
which  in  either  cognition  affords  the  sur- 
rogate of  its  truth,  is  equivalent  to  the 


• This  last  corresponds  to  the  t*Df  proper  of 
the  Greek  philosophers;  and  the  employment 
of  the  term  Reason  in  this  limitation  by  Jacobi 
in  his  later  works  <to  which  he  was  manifestly 
led  by  Kant),  Is  not  a fortnnate  nomenclature. 
In  his  earlier  writings  bo  doe!<  not  discriminate 
Reason  from  Understanding  (Verstand),  view- 
ing it  as  a faculty  of  modiato  knowledge,  and 
as  opposed  to  Belief,  in  which  Jacobi  always 
held  that  we  obtain  the  revelation  of  all  reality 
—ail  original  cognition.  See  pp.  7G8,  7U9. 


' common  sense  of  Reid.  Reid  was  an  es- 
pecial favourito  with  Jacobi;  and  through 
Jacobi’s  powerful  polemic  we  may  trace 
tho  influence  of  the  Scottish  philosophy  on 
the  whole  subsequent  speculation  of  Gcr- 
! many.  See  Preface. 

a.— Die  Lehre  des  Spinoza,  &c.  1786, 
p.  163.  sq. — Werke,  vt>l.  iv.  p.  210.  * Dear 
Mendelsohn,  we  are  all  born  in  belief 
(Glaube*),  and  in  belief  we  must  remain, 
as  wo  were  all  bom  in  society,  and  in  so- 
ciety must  remain.  How  can  we  strive 
alter  certainty,  were  certiunty  not  already 
known  to  us  ; and  known  to  us,  how  can  it 
bo,  unless  through  something  which  we  al- 
ready know  with  certainty!  This  leads 
to  the  notion  of  an  immediate  certainty, 
which  not  only  stands  in  need  of  no  proof, 
but  absolutely  excludes  all  proof,  being  it- 
self,  and  itself  alone,  the  representation 
(Vorstellungf)  corres|>onding  with  the 
represented  thing,  and  therefore  having 
its  sufficient  reason  within  itself.  Tho 
conviction,  through  proof  or  demonstra- 
tion, is  a conviction  at  second  hand;  rests 
u(>on  com{>arison ; and  can  never  be  alto- 
gether sure  and  perfect.  If,  then,  all  <is~ 
unt,  all  holding  for  true,  (Fuerwahrhal- 
ten,)  not  depending  on  such  grounds  of 
reasoning,  be  a btU^f ; it  follows,  that  tho 
conviction  from  reasoning  itself,  must 
spring  out  of  belief,  and  from  belief  re- 
ceive all  the  cogency  it  possesses. 

* Through  belief  we  know  that  we  have 
a body,  and  that,  external  to  us,  there  are 
found  other  bodies,  and  other  intelligent 
existences.  A truly  miraculous  [marvel- 
loust]  revelation ! For  wo  have  only  a 
sensation  (Empfinden)  of  our  body,  under 
this  or  that  modifleation ; and  whilst  we 
have  a sensation  of  our  body  thus  modi- 
fied, we  arc  at  tho  same  time,  aware  or 
percipient,  not  only  of  its  changes,  but 
likewise  of — what  is  wholly  different  from 


* Tho  Germans  have  only  this  one  word 
for  philosophical  B^lUf  and  theological  Fnith. 
lienee  much  scandal,  confusion,  ar.i  misrepre- 
sentatioD,  on  its  6rst  employment  by  Jacobi. 

f VorgtfUung  In  tills  place  might  perhaps  bo 
rendered  prtsenUititm.  Rut  I adhere  to  tho 
usual  translation ; for  Jacobi  never  icoms  to 
liavo  risen  to  the  pure  doctrine  of  Natural 
Realism. 

I Tho  Germans  have  only  one  word,  TTuader, 
WMnderbar,  to  express  inorrel  and  miraclf!,  mar. 
vcUout  and  miraculous.  Honco  often  confusion 
and  ambiguity  in  their  theology.  The  super!, 
ority  wo  havs  over  them  in  the  two  instances 
noticed  In  this  and  tho  penult  note  is,  how. 
ever,  rare.  Tho  making  perception  a rrechiGon 
and  not  an  apfrrtKentUm  of  ezisteoce  belongs 
also  Co  a Cosmothotlc  Idealism,  struggling  iiiU 
Natural  UeaUsm. 
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mere  st^nsaiion,  or  a mere  thought — we 
are  aware  or  percipient  of  other  read  things, 
and  this  too  with  a certainty,  the  same  as 
that  with  which  we  are  percipient  of  oar 
own  existence ; for  without  a Thou  an  / is 
impossible.  [ ? — See  abore,  p.  7-12  sq.] 

* We  have  thus  a revelation  of  nature, 
which  does  not  recommend  merely,  but 
compels,  all  and  each  of  us  to  believe,  and, 
through  beUcf,  to  receive  those  eternal 
truths  which  are  vouchsafed  to  man.' 

P.  223. — * V.  We  can  only  demonstrate 
^milarities  (coincidences,  conditioned  ne- 
cessary truths)  in  a series  of  identical  pro- 
portions. Every  proof  supposes,  as  its 
basis,  something  already  established,  the 
principle  of  which  is  a revelation. 

* V I.  The  clement  of  all  human  know- 
ledge and  activity  is  Belief.' 

P.  193.  (Given  as  an  aphorism  of  Spi- 
noza) — * An  immediate  cognition,  consider- 
ed in  and  for  itself,  is  without  representa- 
tion— is  a Feeling.* — The  three  last  words 
do  not  appear  in  the  original  edition;  and 
1 cannot  find  their  warrant  in  Spinoza. 

b. — From  the  Dialogue  entitle  * David 
Hume  upon  Belief,  or  Idealism  and  Real- 
ism,' which  api>eared  two  years  later 
(1787),  Werke,  vol.  ii.  p.  143,  sq. 

* /. — That  tldngs  appear  at  external  to 
us,  requires  no  argument.  But  that  these 
things  are  not  mere  appearances  m us — 
are  not  mere  modifications  of  our  proper 
self,  and  consequently  null  at  rtprttenfa- 
tiont  of  aught  externa/  to  ourttlvet;  but 
tkatf  at  reprttentationt  in  vs,  they  have 
still  reference  to  something  really  exter- 
nal and  self*ezistent,  which  they  express, 
and  from  which  they  are  takeo^in  the 
face  of  this,  not  only  is  doubt  possible,  it 
has  been  even  often  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated, that  such  doubt  cannot  be  solved 
by  any  process  of  reasoning  strictly  so  de- 
nominated. Your  immediate  certainty  of 
external  things  would,  therefore,  on  the 
analogy  of  my  Belief,  be  a blind  ctr~ 
taintg.* 

(After  defending  the  propriety  of  the 
term  Olaube  employed  by  him  in  his  pre- 
vious writings  (which,  in  consequence  of 
the  word  denoting  in  German  both  posi- 
tive faith  and  goneral  belief,  bad  exposed 
him  to  the  accusation  of  mysticism,)  by 
examples  of  a rimilar  usage  of  the  word 
Belif/f  in  the  philosophic  writings  of 
Uume,  Reid,  &c. ; he  proceeds  to  vindi- 
cate another  term  he  had  employed— 
fftd*arung^  revelation.) 

* I. — In  so  far  as  the  universal  usage  of 
Utiguago  is  concerned,  is  there  required 
any  special  examples  or  authorities?  We  ' 
say  commonly  in  German,  that  objects  1 


offenbaren^  reveal,  i.  e.  manifest,  themselves 
through  the  senses.  The  same  expression 
is  prevalent  in  French,  English,  Latin,  and 
many  other  languages.  With  the  particu- 
lar emphasis  which  1 have  laid  on  it,  this 
expression  does  not  occur  in  Hume; — 
among  other  reasons  because  be  leaves  it 
undetermined,  whether  we  perceive  things 
really  external  or  only  at  external.  . . . 
The  decided  Realist,  on  the  contrary,  who 
unhesitatingly  accepts  an  external  exts- 
tenco,  on  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  con- 
siders this  certiunty  as  an  original  convic- 
tion, and  cannot  but  think,  that  on  this 
fundamental  experience,  all  our  specula- 
tion touching  a knowledge  of  the  external 
world,  must  rest — such  a decided  Real- 
ist, how  shall  he  denominate  the  mean 
through  which  he  obtains  his  certainty  of 
external  objects,  as  of  existences  indepen- 
dent of  his  representation  of  them  ? He 
has  nothing  on  which  his  judgment  can 
rest,  except  the  things  themselves — no- 
thing but  the  fact,  that  the  objects  stand 
there,  actually  before  him.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, can  he  express  himself  by  a 
more  appropriate  word,  than  the  word  Re- 
velation.* And  should  we  not  rather  in- 
quire, regarding  the  root  of  this  word, 
and  the  origin  of  its  employment  ? 

* /fe.— So  it  certainly  appears. 

* 1. — That  this  Revelation  deserves  to  be 
called  truly  miraculout  [marvellous]  fol- 
lows of  course.  For  if  we  consider  suffi- 
ciently  the  reasons  for  the  proposition— 
**  That  consciousness  is  exclusively  conver- 
sant with  the  modifications  of  our  proper 
self,*'  Idealism  will  appear  in  all  its  force, 
and  as  the  only  scheme  which  our  specu- 
lative reason  can  admit.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, that  our  Realist,  notwithstanding, 
still  remains  a Realist,  and  holds  fast  by 
the  belief  that — for  example— this  object 
here,  which  wc  call  a taible,  is  no  mere 
sensation — no  mere  existence  found  only 
in  us,  but  an  existence  external  and  inde- 
pendent of  our  representation,  and  by  us 
only  perceived ; I would  boldly  ask  him 
for  a more  appropriate  epithet  for  the  Re- 
velation of  which  he  boasts,  in  as  much  as 
be  maintains  that  something  external  to 
him  is  presented  (sich  darstellc)  to  his 
consciousness.  For  the  presented  exis- 
tence (Daseyn)  of  such  a thing  external  to 
us,  we  have  no  other  proof  than  the  pre- 
sented existence  of  this  thing  itself ; and 
we  roust  admit  it  to  be  wholly  inconceiv- 
able, bow  that  existence  can  possibly  be 
perceived  by  us.  But  still,  as  was  said, 
we  maiutaiii  that  we  do  |H>rceive  it;  main- 


• Tliia  looks  very  like  Natural  Realism. 
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tAin  witli  tlicmost  tsaared  conviction,  that 
things  there  are,  extant  really  out  of  us, 
(hat  our  representations  and  notions  are 
conformed  to  these  external  things,  and 
not  that  the  things  which  we  only  fancy 
external  are  comoiroed  to  our  represents* 
tions  and  notions.  < I ask  on  what  does 
this  conviction  rest  ? In  truth  on  nothing, 
except  on  a revelation,  which  we  can  de- 
nominate no  otherwise  t^n  one  truly  mu 
rocWoux  [marvellous.J’  / 

Allwills  Briefsammluog,  1792. 

Werke,  vol.  i.  p.  120.~*  We  admit,  pro- 
ceeded AUwill,  freely  and  at  once,  that  we 
do  not  comprehend  how  it  is  that,  through 
the  mere  excitation  and  movement  of  our 
organs  of  sense,  we  are  not  only  sensitive 
but  sensit  ivc  of  something ; — become  aware 
of,  perceive,  something  wholly  different 
from  us ; and  that  we  comprehend,  least  of 
all,  how  we  distinguish  and  apprehend  our 
proper  self,  and  what  pertains  to  our  in- 
ternal states,  in  a manner  wholly  different 
from  all  sensitive  perception.  But  we 
deem  it  more  secure  here  to  appeal  to  an 
original  Instinct,  with  which  every  cog- 
nition of  truth  begins,  than,  on  account  of 
that  incomprehensibility,  to  maintain  — 
that  the  mtW  can  perceive  and  represent  in 
an  infinitely  various  fashion  not  itself,  and 
not  other  things,  tut,  exclusively  and  alone, 
uohat  is  neither  it*elf,  nor  any  other  thing,'  * 
d. — From  the  Preface  to  the  second 
volume  of  his  Works,  forming  the  * Intro- 
duction to  the  author's  collected  philo- 
sophical writings  this  was  published  in 
1815,  and  exhibits  the  last  and  most  au- 
thentic view  of  the  Jacobian  doctrine. 

P.  58  sq. — * Like  every  other  system  of 
cognitions,  Philosophy  receives  its  Form 
exclusively  from  the  Understanding  (Ver* 
stand)  as,  in  general,  the  faculty  of  Con- 
cepts (Begriffo).  Without  notions  or 
concepts  there  can  be  no  reconsciousness, 
no  consciousness  of  cognitions,  conse- 
quently no  discrinunation  and  comparison, 
DO  separation  and  connexion,  no  weigh- 
ing, reweigbing,  estimating,  of  these;  in  a 
word,  no  seizing  possession  (Besitzer- 
greifung)  of  any  truth  whatever.  On  the 
other  baud  the  contents — the  peculiar 
contents,  of  philosophy  are  given  exclu- 
rively  by  the  Reason  (Vemunlt),t  by  the 
faculty,  to  wit,  of  cognitions,  independent 
of  sense,  and  beyond  its  reach.  The 
Reason  fashions  no  concepts,  builds  no 
systems,  pronounces  no  judgments,  but. 


* And  to  be  represented,  a thing  must  be 
known.  But  «x  hypothesi,  the  external  reality 
Is  unknown;  It  cannot  therefore  be  represented, 
t 8ee  note  at  p.  79G  a,  and  references. 


like  the  external  senses,  it  merely  reveals, 
it  merely  announces  the  fact. 

* Above  all,  we  must  consider — that  as 
there  is  a sensible  intuition,  an  intuition 
through  the  Sense,  so  there  is  likewise  a 
ratioi^  trUtirfton  through  the  Jteason, 
Each,  as  a peculiar  source  of  knowledge, 
stands  counter  to  the  other;  and  we  cau 
no  more  educe  the  latter  from  the  former, 

I than  we  can  educe  the  former  from  the 
latter.  So  likewise,  both  bold  a similar 
relation  to  the  Understanding  (Verstand), 
and  consequently  to  demonstration.  Op- 
posed to  the  infwifion  <f  sense  no  demon- 
stration is  valid;  for  all  demonstration  is 
only  a reducing,  a carrying  back  of  the 
concept  to  the  sensible  intuition  (empiri- 
. cal  or  pure),  which  affords  its  guarantee : 

. and  this,  in  reference  to  phyrical  science, 
is  the  first  and  the  last,  the  unconditionally 
valid,  the  absolute.  On  the  same  prin* 
ciplo,  no  demonstration  avails  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  infutfton  of  reason,  which 
affords  us  a knowledge  of  supersensible 
objects,  that  is,  affords  us  assurance  of 
their  reality  and  truth.* 

* We  are  compelled  to  employ  the  ex- 
pression rational  intuition,  or  tnfuifton  of 
reason  (Vorounft-Ansebauung),  because 
the  language  possesses  no  other  to  denote 
the  mean  and  the  manner,  in  which  the 
understanding  is  enabled  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  what,  unattainable  by  the  sense, 
is  given  by  Feeling  alone,  and  yet,  not  as 
a subjective  excogitation,  but  as  an  ob- 
jective reality. 

* When  a man  says—/  know,  we  have  a 
right  to  ask  him — Whence  he  knows  f And 
in  answering  our  question,  he  must,  in  the 
end,  inevitably  resort  to  one  or  other  of 
these  two  sources — either  to  the  Sensation 
of  Sente  (Sinnes-Empfindung),  or  to  the 
Feeling  of  the  Mind  (Geistcs-Gefuohl). 
Whatever  we  know  from  mental  feeling, 
that,  we  say,  we  brieve.  So  speak  we  all. 
Virtue — consequently.  Moral  Liberty — 
consequently.  Mind  and  God — these  can 
only  ^ believed.  But  the  Sensation  on 
which  knowledge  in  the  intuition  of  sense 
— knowledgeproperly  so  called — reposes,  is 
as  little  superior  to  the  Feeling  on  which 
the  knowledge  in  belief  is  founded,  as  the 
brute  creation  is  to  the  human,  the  mate- 
rial to  the  intellectaal  world,  nature  to  its 
creator.f 


• Compare  tills  with  Aristotle's  doctrine,  No. 
S,  especially  a.b.  e.  t,  and  p.  771,  b. 

f As  will  bo  scon  from  what  follows,  Jacobi 
applies  the  terms  FuUng  and  htXief  to  both 
Sense  and  Reason.  Sensation,  as  properly  the 
mere  consciousness  of  a tubJecUvo  sensual 
state. — of  the  agreeable  or  disaarceablo  In  our 
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* The  power  of  Peeling,  I maintain,  is  ’ 
the  power  in  man  paramount  to  ererj 
other;  it  is  that  alone  which  speciheally 
distinguifshes  him  from  the  brutes,  that  is, 
which,  affording  a difference  not  merely 
in  degre*!'  but  in  kind,  raises  him  to  an  in- 
comparatU  eminence  above  them:  it  is, 

I maintain,  one  and  the  same  with  Hea> 
son ; or,  as  we  may  with  propriety  ex- 
press ourselves — what  we  call  Reason, 
what  transcencU  mere  understanding,  un- 
derstanding solely  applied  to  nature, 
springs  exclusively  and  alone  out  of  the 
power  of  Feeling.  As  the  senses  refer 
the  understanding  to  Sensation,  so  the 
Reason  refers  it  to  Feeling.  The  con- 
sciousness of  that  which  Feeling  mani- 
fests, 1 call  Idea.** 

P.  107 ‘ As  the  reality,  revealed  by 

the  external  senses,  requires  no  guarantee, 
Itself  affording  the  best  assurance  of  its 
truth;  so  the  reality,  revealed  by  that 
deep  internal  sens*)  which  we  call  Reason, 
needs  no  guarantee,  being,  in  like  man- 
ner, alone  and  of  itself  the  most  compe- 
tent witness  of  its  veracity.  Of  necessity, 
man  believes  his  senses;  of  necessity,  he 
believes  his  reason ; and  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty superior  to  the  certainty  which  this 
belief  contains. 

‘ When  men  attempted  to  demonstrate 
scientifically  the  truth  of  our  repn*senta- 
lions  ( Vorstellungcn)  of  a material  world, 
existing  beyond,  and  independent  of,  these 
representations,  the  object  which  they 
wished  to  establish  vanished  from  the  de- 
monstrators ; there  remained  nought  but 
mere  subjectivity,  mere  sentation  : they 
found  Idealism. 

* When  men  attempted  to  demonstrate 
scientifically  the  truth  of  our  repre- 
sentations of  an  immaterial  world,  exist- 
ing beyond  these  representations, — the 
truth  of  the  sub.stantiality  of  the  bu- 
man  mind, — and  the  truth  of  a free  crea- 
tor of  the  universe,  distinct  from  the 
universe  itself,  that  is,  an  administrator, 
endowed  with  consciousness,  personality, 
and  veritable  providence;  in  like  man- 
ner the  object  vani^hed  from  the  demon- 
strators; there  remained  for  them  mere  lo- 
gical phantasms : they  found — Nihilism. 

‘ All  reality,  whether  corporeal, revealed 
by  the  senses,  or  spiritual,  revealed  by  the 
reason,  is  assured  to  us  alone  by  Feeling  ;f 
beyond  and  above  this  there  is  no  guarantee.* 

corporeal  organism,  la  a term  that  ought  to 
have  been  here  avohUd. 

* Without  entering  on  dctaila,  I may  ob- 
•ervethat  Jacobi, like  Kant,  limits  the  term  Idea 
to  the  bighcHt  notions  of  pure  intellect,  or  Jleason. 

f lo  regard  tothotemi  Feeling,  ace  p.  7C0  a 


Among  those  who  have  adopted  the 
principles  of  Jacobi,  and  who  thus  phil  >- 
sopbizo  in  a congenial  spirit  with  Reid,  be- 
sides Koeppen  and  Ancillou  (Nos.  96,  97), 
1 may  refer,  in  general,  to  Bouterwek, 
Lehrb.  d.  pbilos.  Wlssensch.  i.  § 26,  27» 
and  Lehrb.  d.  philos.  Vorkent.  §§  12,  27.-^ 
Neeb,  Verm.  Schr.,  vol.  i.  p.  164  sq.  rol. 
ii.  p.  18,  70.  246  sq.  251,  vol.  iii.  p.  141  sq. 

88. — Hkidenbeich,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  older  Rantians.  Be- 
trachtungen,  &c.,  P.  i.  p.  213,  227. — ‘In 
as  much  as  the  conviction  of  certain  cog- 
nitions (as  of  our  own  existence,  of  the 
existence  of  an  external  world,  &c  ,)  does 
not  depend  upon  an  apprehension  of  rea- 
sons, but  is  exclusively  an  immediate  in- 
nate reliance  of  the  subject  on  self  and 
nature,  1 call  it  natural  belief  (Natur- 
glaube).  Every  other  cognition,  notion, 
and  demonstration,  reposes  upon  this  na- 
tural belief,  and  without  it  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear.* 

89.  — L.  Crf.uzkr. — Skeptisebe  Be- 

trachtungen,  &c.,  p.  110. — ‘ We  accord 
reality  to  the  external  world  because  our 
consciousness  impels  us  so  to  do.  . . . 

That  wc  are  unable  to  explain,  conceive, 
justify  all  this,  argues  nothing  against  its 
truth.  Our  whole  knowledge  rests  ulti- 
mately on  facts  of  consciousness,  of  which 
we  not  only  cannot  assign  the  reason,  but 
cannot  even  think  the  possibility.*  He 
does  not  however  rise  above  Hypothetical 
Realism  ; see  p.  108. 

90.  — Platner. — Philosophische  Apho- 
rismen,  2d  ed.  Prof.  p.  vl. — ‘ There  is,  I 
am  persuaded,  only  one  philosophy  ; and 
that  the  true;  which  in  the  outset  of  its 
inquiries  departs  from  the  principle,  that 
the  certainty  of  human  knowledge  is 
demonstrable,  only  relatively  to  our  fa- 
culty of  knowing,  and  which,  at  the  end 
of  its  speculative  career,  returns  within 
the  thoughts — Experience,  Common  Sente, 
and  Morality — the  best  resulta  of  our 
whole  earthly  wisdom.* 

91. — Ficrtb  is  a more  remarkable,  be- 
cause a more  reluctant,  confessor  of  the 
paramount  authority  of  Belief  than  even 
Kant.  Departing  from  the  principle 
common  to  Kant  and  philosophers  io 
general,  that  the  mind  cannot  transcend 
itself,  Fichte  develojwd,  w ith  the  most  ad- 
mirable rigour  of  demonstration,  a scheme 
of  idealism,  the  purest,  simplest,  and 
most  consistent  which  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy exhibits.  And  so  confident  wac 
Fichte  in  the  necessity  of  his  proof,  that 
on  one  occasion  he  was  provoked  to  im- 
precate eternal  damnation  on  his  head, 
should  he  ever  swerve  from  any,  even  the 
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least  of  tho  doctrine*  which  he  had  so 
victoriously  established.  But  ovenhichto 
in  tho  end  confesses  that  natural  belief  is 
paramount  to  every  logical  proof ; and 
that  his  own  idealism  lie  could  not  be- 
lieve. 

In  the  foot  note  at  page  129  b,  I have 
given  the  result  as  stated  by  himself  of  his 
iht'oretical  philosophy— Nihilism.  After 
the  |)assago’  there  quoted,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds : ‘ All  cognition  strictly  so  called 

(Wissen)  is  only  an  effigiation  (Abbild- 
ung),  and  there  is  always  in  it  some- 
thing wanted,  that  to  which  the  image  or 
effigies  (Bild)  corresponds.  This  want 
can  be  supplied  through  no  cognition ; 
and  a system  of  cognitions  is  necessarily  a 
system  of  more  images,  destitute  of  rea- 
lity, significance,  or  aim.*  These  passages 
are  from  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
book  of  his  ‘ Beatimmung  dc3  Menschen,’ 
entitled  * Wissen,*  pp.  130,  132,  ed.  1825. 

But  in  his  Practical  Philosophy  Fichte 
became  convinced  that  he  had  found  an 
organ  by  which  to  lay  hold  on  the  inter* 
nal  and  external  worlds,  which  had 
escaped  from  him  in  his  Theoretical.  * I 
have  discovered,  he  says,  the  instrument 
by  W'hich  to  seize  on  this  Reality,  aud 
therewith,  in  all  likelihood,  on  every  other. 
Knowledge  (das  ^Vissen)  is  not  this  in- 
strunient:  no  cognition  can  be  its  own 
basis,  and  its  own  proof ; every  cognition 
supposes  another  still  higher,  as  its  reason, 
and  this  ascent  has  no  termination.  The 
instrument  I mean,  is  BHif/  (Glaube). 
(Ib.  book  third,  entitled  ‘ Glaube,'  p.  140  ) 
— ‘ All  my  conviction  is  only  Belief,  and 
it  proceeds  from  Feeling  or  Sentiment 
(Gesinnung),  not  from  the  discursive  Un- 
derstanding (Verstaud).’  (Ib.  p.  147).  * I 
possess,  when  once  I am  aware  of  this, 
the  touchstone  of  all  truth  and  of  all  con- 
viction. The  root  of  truth  is  in  the  Con- 
science (Gewissen)  alone.*  (Ib.  p.  148). 
Compare  St  Austin,  supra,  No.  15,  b. — 
See  also  to  the  same  effect  Fichte’s  ‘ Sys- 
tem der  Sittenlehre,*  p.  18;— his  work 
• Ueber  den  Bcgriff  der  Wissenschafts- 
lehre,  p.  21,  sq. ; — and  the  ‘ Philoso- 
phische  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  7.  Still  more 
explicit  is  the  recognition  of  ‘ internal 
sense’  and  * belief  ’ as  an  irrecusable  testi- 
mony of  the  reality  of  our  perception  of 
external  realities,  subsequently  given  by 
Fichte  in  his  lectures  at  Erlangen  in  1805, 
and  reported  by  Gley  in  his  ‘ Essai  sur 
les  Elements  de  la  Philosophic,*  p.  141, 
sq.,  and  in  his  ‘ Philosophia  Turonensis,* 
voL  i.  p.  237.— 1 regret  that  1 have  not  yet 
seen  Fichte's  * Hinterlassene  Schriflen,’ 
lately  published  by  hU  son. 


After  these  admissions  it  need  not  sur- 
prise us  to  find  Fichte  confessing,  that 
‘ How  evident  soever  may  be  the  demon- 
stration that  every  object  of  conscious- 
ness ( V'orstellung)  is  only  illusion  and 
dream,  I am  unable  to  believe  it and 
in  like  manner  maintaining,  that  Spinoza 
never  could  have  b<‘lieved  the  system 
which  he  deduced  with  so  logical  a neccs* 
sity.  (Philos.  Journ.  vii.  p.  35.) 

93.  — Kbuq.— The  Transcendental  Syn- 
thetism  of  this  philosopher  is  a scheme  of 
dualism  founded  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
original  datum  of  consciousness,  that  we 
arc  immediately  cognisant,  at  once,  of  an 
internal,  and  of  an  external  world.  It  is 
thus  a scheme  of  philosophy, really,  though 
not  professedly,  founded  on  Common 
Sense.  Krug  is  a Kantian ; and  as  origi- 
nally promulgated  in  his  * Entwurf  oinos 
neuen  Organons,*  1801,  (§  5),  his  system 
wa.%  like  Kant’s,  a mere  Cosmothetic  Ideal 
ism ; for  while  he  allowed  a knowledge  of 
the  internal  world,  be  only  allowed  a be- 
lief of  the  external.  The  polemic  of 
Schulze  against  the  common  theory  of 
sensitive  representation,  and  in  professed 
conformity  with  Reid’s  doctrine  of  per- 
ception, was  published  in  the  same  year; 
aud  it  was  probably  the  consideration  of 
this  that  determined  Krug  to  a fundamen- 
tal change  in  his  system.  For  in  his  trc*a- 
tiso  * Ueber  die  verschiedenen  Methoden,* 
dec.  1802  (p.  44),  and  still  more  explicitly 
in  his  * Fundamental  Philosophic,*  1803 
(§  68),  the  mere  belief  in  tho  unknown 
existence  of  external  tilings  is  commuted 
into  a cognition,  and  an  immediate  percep- 
tion apparently  allowed,  as  well  of  the 
phaenomcna  of  matter,  as  of  the  phaeno- 
mcna  of  mind.  See  also  his  pamphlet 
* Ueber  das  Verbaeltniss  der  Philosophie 
zum  gesunden  Menschenverstamie,*  1835, 
in  reference  to  Hegel’s  paradox, — ‘ That 
the  world  of  Common  Sense,  and  the 
world  of  Philosophy,  are,  to  each  other, 
worlds  upsido  down.' 

94.  — Dzobrando Histoire  corapar^e 

des  Systemes  de  Philosophie  t.  iii.  p,  343, 
original  edition.  ^Concluons:  la  realite 
de  nos  connaissances  [of  the  external 
world}  ne  so  d^ontre  pas;  elle  se  recon- 
nait.  Elle  8C  roconnait,  par  Tefiet  dccetto 
meme  conecinxee  qui  nous  revcle  notre 
connaissance  elle-meme.  Tel  est  le  pri- 
vilege de  r intelligence  humaine.  Elle 
apor(;oit  les  objets,  elle  s’aperqoit  ensuite 
elle-rocmc,  elle  aper9oit  qti  elle  a aperqu. 
Elle  est  toute  lumiere,  mais  une  lumi^re 
qui  refiOchit  indefiniment  sur  ellc-m<‘me. 
On  nous  opfioscra  ce  prineipe  abstrait : 

teneation  nepeut  noui  uutrutrs  qu6 
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rfs  noire  propre  erirlcnce.  . . Sana  douto 
lonqa’  on  commence  par  confondre  b aen- 
ttttton  arec  la  perc^ion.  par  dilinir  cellc- 
ci  «ne  manure  d'etre  du  mot,  on  no  pout 
lenr  attribuer  d’autre  inatriictinn  que  cello 
dont  notre  propre  exiatencc  eat  1’  objct. 
Mai»  ^vitona  ici  les  diaputea  demote;  il 
a’agit  seulement  de  constater  un  fait ; aa- 
Toir,  si  dans  certains  caa,  en  r^Hechiasant 
Bur  nos  operations,  en  demelant  toutes  leura 
circonatances,  nous  n’  y decourrons  pas 
U perception  immedbte  et  primitired’une 
existence  ctrangere,  perception  k b quelle 
on  donnera  tel  nom  qu’  on  jugera  conven- 
able.  Si  ce  fait  cat  exact,  constant,  nni- 
rersel,  ai  ce  fait  eat  primitif,  il  est  non 
aeulement  inutile,  maU  absurde,  d’en  de- 
mander  le  pourquoi  et  le  eommmt.  Car 
nous  n'aTons  aucune  donnee  pour  I'ex- 
pHquer.’ 

96. — Fries,  a distingubhed  philosopher 
of  the  Kantian  school,  but  whose  opinions 
hare  been  considerably  modided  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jacobian  philosophy  of  be- 
lief, professes  in  hb  Feeling  of  Truth 
(Wahrheitsgefnehl)  adoctrine  of  common 
sense.  This  doctrine  is  in  erery  essential 
respect  the  same  as  Reid’s ; for  Fries  b 
^together  wrong  in  the  assertion  which, 
in  different  works,  he  once  and  again  ha- 
xards  that,  under  Common  Sense,  Reid 

had  in  riew  a special  organ  of  truth 

a peculiar  sense,  dbtinct  from  reason 
or  intelligence  in  general.  See  in  par- 
ticular hb  Krit.  Tol.  i.  g 86.— MeUph. 

§ 17 — Gesch.  d.  Phil.  rol.  ii.  § 172. 

Anthr.  rol.  L g 62.  ii.  Vorr.  p.  xvi 

Log.  5 84. 

96 — KosrPER — a philosopher  of  the 
school  of  Jacobi. — Darstellung  des  Wes- 
enader  Philosophic,  § 11. — ’Human  know- 
ledge, (Wissen)  considered  in  its  totality, 
exhibits  a twofold  character.  It  is  either 
ApprrAmsfon  ( Wahmehmung)  or  Concep- 
<1^  ( Begrilf)  I either  an  immediate  con- 
riction,  or  a mediate  insight,  obtained 
through  reasons.  By  the  former  we  are 
said  to  Mieve,  by  the  latter  to  conceive 
[or  comprehend]  ’ After  an  articubte  ex- 
osition  of  this,  and  having  shown,  with 
acobi  and  Hume,  that  belief  as  convert- 
ible with  feeling  constitutes  the  ultimate 
ground  both  of  action  and  cognition,  he 
proceeds  : — ‘ In  a philosophical  sense,  be~ 
lieved  is  tantamount  to  apprehended.  For 
^1  apprehension  is  an  immedbte  convic- 
tion which  cannot  be  founded  upon  reflec- 
tion and  conception.  In  our  human  in- 
dividuality wo  possess  a double  faculty  of 
apprehension — Keaton  [intelligence,  sopfl 
and  Seme.  What,  therefore,  through 
reason  and  sense  b an  object  of  our  appre- 


fsoTK  a. 

bension  b irfienid.  . . . The  belief  of  rea- 
son  and  the  belief  of  sense,  are  our  guar- 
antees for  the  ceruintyof  what  we  appre- 
hend. The  former  relies  on  the  testi- 
mony of  reason,  the  latter  on  the  testi- 
mony of  sense.  Is  this  twofold  te.stimony 
false,  there  b absolutely  no  truth  of  ap. 
prehension.  The  combinations  of  concep- 
tions afford  no  foundation  for  this  original 
— Belief  is  thus  the  fret  in  our  cog- 
nition, because  apprehension  is  the  first ; 
concepUon  is  the  second,  because  it  regards 
the  rebtions  of  what  b given  through  ap- 
prehension. If,  then,  1 exclusively  appro- 
priate to  the  result  of  conceptions  the 
name  of  knowledge  (Wissen) —still  all 
knowledge  presupposes  belief,  and  on  be- 
lief does  the  truth  of  knowledge  repose. 
Belief  bys  hold  on  the  originally  given ; 
knowledge  developes  the  rebtions  of  the 
given,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
thought,’  Ac. 

97 — AxcittoR  (the  Son) German  by 

birth,  F rench  by  lineage,  writing  in  either 
^gnage  with  equal  elegance,  and  repre- 
senting in  himself  the  highest  and  most 
peculiar  qualities  of  both  his  nations  ; wo 
have  still  farther  to  admire  in  the  prime 
minister  of  Prussia,  at  once,  the  metaphy- 
sician and  moralbt,  the  historian  and 
statesman,  the  preacher  and  mao  of  the 
world.  He  philosophised  in  the  spirit  of 
Jacobi;  and  from  hb  treatise  Ueber 
Olaobe  ( On  Belief),  one  of  Ids  later 
writings,  1 translate  the  following  pas- 
sages : — 

P.36.  ‘ Existences,  realities,are^hwnus 
We  apprehend  them  by  means  of  an  inter- 
nal  mental  intuition  ( geistige  Anschauung) 
which,  in  respect  of  its  clearness,  as  in  re- 
spect of  its  certainty,  is  as  evident  as  uni- 
versal, and  as  resbtless  and  indubitable  as 
evident, 

‘ Were  no  such  internal,  immedbte, 
mental  intuition  given  us,  there  would  be 
given  us  no  existence,  no  reality.  The 

universe — the  worlds  of  mind  and  matter 

would  then  resolve  themselves  into  appa- 
rency. All  realities  would  be  mere  ap- 
pearances, appearing  to  another  mere  ap- 
paiwnce— Man ; whilst  no  answer  could 
be  forded  to  the  ever-recurring  questions 
— What  it  it  that  appears  f and  To  whom 
i»  the  appearance  made  t Even  bnguago 
resists  such  assertions,  and  reproves  the 

* internal,  immediate, 

mental  intuition,  existences  would  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  every  faculty  we  possess, 
r or  neither  our  abstractive  nor  reflective 
powers,  neither  the  analysis  of  notions, 
nor  notions  themselves,  neither  synthesis, 
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nor  reasoning,  conld  ever  lead  os  to  reality 
and  existence.** 

(Having  shown  this  in  regard  to  each 
of  these  in  detail,  he  proceeds:  p.  40.)  — 

* This  root  of  all  reality,  this  ground  of 
existence,  is  the  Reason  (yernunft),'f'  out 
of  which  all  reasonings  proceed,  and  on 
which  alone  they  repose. 

^ The  Reason  of  which  I here  speak  is 
not  an  instrument  which  serves  for  this  or 
that  performance,  but  a true  productive 
force,  a creative  power,  which  has  its  own 
revelation ; which  does  not  show  what  is 
already  manifested,  but,  as  a primary  con* 
sciousness,  itself  contemplates  existence ; 
which  is  not  content  to  collect  data,  and 
from  tboae  data  to  draw  an  inference,  but 
which  itself  furnishes  Reality  as  a datum. 
This  Reason  is  no  arithmetical  machine, 
but  an  active  principle ; it  does  not  reach 
the  truth  after  toil  and  time,  but  departs 
from  the  truth,  because  it  finds  the  truth 
within  itself. 

' This  Reason,  this  internal  eye,t  which 
immediately  receives  the  light  of  existence, 
and  apprehends  existences,  as  the  bodily  eye 
the  outlines  and  the  colours  of  the  sensu* 
CUB  world,  is  an  immediate  seme  which 
contemplates  the  Invisible. 

* This  Reason  is  the  ground,  the  prin- 
ciple, of  all  knowledge  (Wissen) ; for  all 
knowledge  bears  reference  to  reaUty  and 
existences. 

* All  knowledge  must,  first  or  last,  rest 
on  facU  (Thatsachen,)  universal  facts, 
necessary  facts,  of  the  internal  sense ; — on 
facts  which  give  us  ourselves,  our  own  ex- 
istence, and  a conviction  of  the  existence 
of  other  supersensible  beings. 

* These  facts  are  for  us  trurUal  intui- 
tions. lu  as  much  as  they  give  us  an  in- 
stantaneous, clear,  objective  perception 
of  reality,  they  are  entitled  to  the  name  of 
Intuition  (Anschauung) ; in  as  much  as 
this  intuition  regards  the  objects  of  the  in- 
visible world,  they  deserve  the  attribute  of 
mentai. 

* Such  an  intuition,  such  a mental 
feeling  (Gofuehl),  engenders  Philotophical 
Btlisf.  This  belief  consists  in  the  imme- 
diate apprehending  of  existences  wholly 
conceal^  and  excluded  from  the  senses, 
which  reveal  themselves  to  us  in  our  in- 


* nchto  says  the  sanio  * From  cognitton  to 
pOM  out  to  on  object  of  cognition— this  is  Im 
possible;  we  must  tberofore  depart  from  the 
reality,  otherwise  wo  shoald  remain  forever  nn 
able  to  reach  it.* 

f On  the  employment  of  the  word  Rtamm  >y 
the  German  philosophers,  supra,  p.768.  sq. 

t Plato,  Aristotle,  and  many  philosophers 
after  them,  say  this  of  Intelligence, 


most  consciousness,  and  this  too  with  a 
necessary  conviction  of  their  objectivity 
(reality.) 

* Belief,  in  the  philosophical  sense, 
means,  the  apprehension  without  proof, 
reasoning  or  deduction  of  any  kind,  of 
those  higher  truths  which  belong  to  the 
supersensible  world,  and  not  to  the  world 
of  appearances.*  .... 

P.  43.  * Philosophical  belief  apprehends 
existences  which  can  neither  be  conceived 
nor  demonstrated.  Belief  is  therefore  a 
knowledge  conversant  about  existences, 
but  it  does  not  know  existences,  if  under 
knowledge  be  understood — demonstrating, 
comprehending,  conceiving.*  . • . 

P.  44. — * The  internal  intmtion  which 
affords  us  the  apprehension  of  certain 
existences,  and  allows  us  not  to  doubt  Is 
regard  to  the  certainty  of  their  reality, 
does  not  inform  us  concerning  their  na- 
ture. This  internal  intuition  is  given  us 
in  Fselinff  and  through  Feeling.*  . . . 

I P.  48. — * This  internal  universal  senst, 

I this  highest  power  of  mental  vision  in 
I man,  seems  to  have  much  in  it  of  the  tn- 
stinetive,  and  may  therefore  appropriately 
be  styled  inttUectual  InttincU  For  on  the 
one  hand  it  manifests  itself  through  sud 
den,  rapid,  uniform,  resistless  promptings*, 
and  on  the  other  band,  these  promptings 
relate  to  objects,  which  lie  not  witMn  the 
domain  of  the  senses,  but  belong  to  the 
supersenrible  world. 

* Let  no  offence  be  taken  at  the  expres- 
sion Instinct.  For,  &c.*  . . . 

P.  60. — * Had  man  not  an  intellectual 
instinct,  or  a reason  giving  out,  revealing, 
but  not  demonstrating,  truths  rooted  in 
Rself,  for  want  of  a point  of  attachment 
and  support,  he  would  move  himself  in  all 
directions,  but  without  progress ; and  on 
a level,  too,  lower  than  the  brutes,  for  he 
could  not  compass  that  kind  of  perfection 
which  the  brute  possesses,  and  would  be 
disqualified  from  attaining  any  other. 

* The  immediate  Reason  elicits  inter- 
nal mental  intuttfon# ; these  intuitions 
have  an  evidence,  which  works  on  us  like 
an  intellectual  ifutinrf,  and  generates  in  us 
a philosophical  belieff  which  constitutes 
the  foun^tion  of  our  knowledge.  To 
which  soever  of  these  expressions  the  pre- 
ference be  accorded,  ^ their  ootiooi 
have  a common  character,  and  are  so  in- 
terlinked together,  that  they  all  equally 
result  in  the  same  very  simple  proposi- 
tion : — yThere  is  either  »o  truth,  or  there 
are  fundamental  truths,  ujhich  admit  as 

; little  of  demonstration  as  of  doubt*  . . j/ 

P.  51. — * Had  we  not  in  ourselves  an  ao- 
tivo  principle  of  truth,  we  should  hav« 
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a rule,  ni'>r  a totiehstone,  nor  a 
standard,  of  the  true.  Had  we  not  in  our- 
»eives  the  consciousness  ot*  existences, 
there  would  be  for  us  no  means  of  know- 
ing, whether  what  comes  from  without 
be  not  mere  illusion,  and  whether  what 
tlie  mind  itself  fashions  and  combines  be 
aught  but  an  empty  piny  with  notions. 
In  a word — the  truth  must  be  in  us,  as  a 
constitutive,  and  aa  a regulative,  prin- 
ciple ; or  we  should  never  attain  to  truth. 
Only  with  determinate  points  of  com- 
meneement  and  termination,  and  with  a 
central  point  of  knowledge,  from  which 
every  thing  departs,  and  to  which  every 
things  tends  to  return,  are  other  cogni- 
tions possible  failing  this  primary  condi- 
tion, nothing  can  be  given  us  to  know,  and 
nothing  certain  can  exist.' 

And  in  the  Preface  (p.  xi.)  he  had  : 
said: — * The  Reason  invents,  discovers,; 
creates,  in  propriety,  nothing;  it  enounces 
only  w hat  it  harbours,  it  only  reveals  w hat  | 
God  himself  has  deposited  within  it;  but 
so  soon  as  it  is  conscious  to  itself  of  this, 
it  speaks  out  with  a force  which  inspires 
us  with  a rational  belief,  a faith  of  rea-  j 
son  ( V'ernunftglaube). — a belief  which 
takes  priority  of  every  other,  and  which  i 
serves  to  every  other  as  a point  of  depar- 
ture and  of  bup;>ort-  How  can  we  believe 
the  word  of  God,  if  we  do  not  already 
believe  that  a God  exists  ?' 

Compare  also  bis  * Zur  Vermittlung 
der  Extreme,’  vol.  ii.  p.  253,  sq.,  and  his 
* Moi  Humain’  (uissim. 

98, — Gf.rlacii.  — Fundamental  Philo- 
sophie,  § Hi. — * So  soon  as  a man  is  con- 
vinced of  any  thing — be  his  conviction  of 
the  True,  of  the  Good,  or  of  the  Beauti- 
ful— he  rests  upon  Ids  Consciousness  ; for 
in  himself  and  in  bis  Consciousness  alone 
does  he  possess  the  elements  which  consti- 
tute the  knowledge  of  things,  and  it  is 
herein  alone  that  ho  buds  the  necessity  of 
all  and  each  of  bis  judgments.  In  a 
word,  that  only  has  an  existence  for  us 
of  whi<‘h  wo  are  conscious.* 

9^. — Hehmrh,  the  late  illustrious  orna- 
ment of  the  Catholic  faculty  of  Theo- 
logy in  Bunn,  a thinker  of  whom  any 
country  may  well  be  proud,  is  the  author 
of  a philosophy  of  cognition  which,  in  its 
fund^ental  principles.  Is  one  of  Common 
Sense.  It  is  contained  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  * Introduction  to  Christian  Catholic 
Theology,*  a work  which,  since  the  au- 
thor s death,  has  obtmned  a celebrity, 
a|>art  from  its  great  intrinsic  merits, 
through  the  agitation  consequent  on  Its 
condemnation  at  Rome,  for  doctrines,  * 
which,  except  on  some  notoriously  open  | 


’ questions,  the  Ilermosians — in  Germany, 
I now  a numerous  and  able  school  strenu- 
1 ously  deny  that  it  contains. 

. To  speak  only  of  his  theoretical  pbil‘> 
Sophy.— For  the  terms  /■Vch'iiy  o/  Truths 
Belirj\  &c.,  Hermes  substitutes  the  term 
Uoliiiuy-/or-true  (Fuerwaiirhalten)  which 
is  only  inadequately  expressed  by  the 
Latin  assensui,  autntio,  adhixriof  the 
I Greek  evyKeLra6icti^  or  any  English 
term.  Uolding-/or-true  involves  in  it  a du 
plicity; — viz.,  a llolding-for-true  of  the 
knowledge^  and  a Holding-for-rto/  (Fuer- 
wirklichbalten)  of  the  thing  known.  Bot.i 
of  these  parts  are  united  in  the  decision— 
that  the  knowledge  and  the  thing  known 
coi  ncide. 

Uolding-Jor-rtal  is  not  consequent  on 
reflection ; it  is  not  the  result  of  a recog- 
nition ; it  is  the  concomitant,  not  the  con- 
sequent of  apprehension.  It  is  a consti- 
tuent element  ofthe  primary  consciousness 
of  a perception  external  or  internal;  it  b 
what,  in  the  language  of  the  Scottish  phi- 
losophers, might  be  called  an  instinctive 
belief.  * This  holding- for  real  (says 
Hermes)  is  manifestly  given  in  me  prior 
to  all  Reflection : for  with  the  first  con- 
sciousness, with  the  consi'iousness  *tbat  I 
know,*  from  which  all  Reflection  departs, 
the  coosciuusne:>s  is  also  there,  * that  1 
hold  the  thing  known  for  real,*  * Einl.  vol. 

I i-  p.  182.  8ee  Nos.  3, 15*  (at  end),  IG,  Ac, 

The  n<’cessity  we  find  of  assenting  or 
■ holding  b the  last  and  highest  security  we 
I can  obtain  for  truth  and  reality.  The  ne- 
cessary holding  of  a thing  for  real  is  not 
itself  reality  ; it  U only  the  instrument, 
the  mean,  the  surrogate,  the  guarantee,  of 
reality.  It  is  not  an  objective,  it  is  only 
a subjective,  certainty.  It  constitutes, 
however,  all  the  assurance  or  certainty  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  capable.  * The 
[necessary]  Holding,’  says  Hermes,  ‘of 
something  known  [for  real,]  can  aflTurd  no 
other  certainly  of  the  objective  existence 
of  what  is  known  but  this — that  I (the 
subject)  muft  hold  the  thing  known  for  o6- 
jectively  ncUtent  ; or  (meaning  always  by 
the  word  subjertive  what  is  in  me,  tn  \ke 
gubjectj) — of  the  objective  cxutence  of  a 
thing  known  there  can  possibly  be  gpven 
only  the  highest  rubjective  certnintg.  But 
no  one  who  knows  wliat  he  would  be  at,  will 
ever  ask  after  any  other  certainty  ; not 
merely  because  it  is  unattainable,  but 
because  it  is  contradictory  for  human 
thought:  in  other  words,  can  a subject  be 
any  otherwise  certain  than  that  it  is  certain 
— than  tliat  itfej^the  sttbjtct,\»  certain! 
To  be  certain  (taking  the  term 

objective  in  a sense  corresponding  to  the 
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tiTm  tubjWtive  as  horc  pmplovctl)  the 
subject  must,  in  fact,  no  looker  remain 
the  subject,  it  must  also  be  the  object, 
and,  as  such,  be  able  to  become  certain  ; 
and  yet  in  conformity  to  our  notion  of 
certainty  ( Gcwissheit  ) — or  whatever 
more  suitable  expression  may  be  found  for 
it — all  questions  concerning  certainty 
must  be  referred  to  the  subject  ( to 
tho  Ego) : the  attempt  to  refer  them 
to  the  object  involves  a contradiction.* 
Ibid.  p.  186. 

This  is  clearly  and  cogently  stated ; 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  we  had  only  to 
appeal  to  tho  subjective  certainty  we  have, 
in  our  being  compelled  to  hold  that  in 
perception  the  e<;o,  is  immediately  cog- 
nisant, not  only  of  itself  as  subject  but  of 
a non-0^0  as  object — to  prove  that  tho 
world  being  actually  knowm  as 
existing,  actually  exists.  (See  above,  p. 
7*15,  sq.)  This  Hermes  does  not,  however, 
do.  He  seems  not,  iudeed,  to  have  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  the  mind 
being  conscious  or  immediately  cognitive 
ol  aughi  but  self ; and  only  furnishes  us 
with  an  improved  edition  of  the  old  and  in- 
conclusive reasoning,  that  an  external 
world  must  be  admitted,  as  the  necessary 
grouH'i  or  reason  of  our  internal  repre- 
sentation of  it. 

loo.  — Coi’sijf.  — Frogmens  Philoso- 
phiques,  third  edition,  Vol.  i. 

a.—  P.  243. — ‘ Philosophy  is  already  re- 
alized, for  human  thought  is  there. 

* There  is  not.  and  there  cannot  be,  a 
philo.^ophy  absolutely  false;  for  it  would 
behove  the  author  of  such  a philosophy  to 
place  himself  out  of  his  own  thought,  in 
other  words,  out  of  his  humanity.  This 
power  has  been  given  to  no  man. 

‘How  then  may  philosophy  err? — By 
considering  thought  only  on  a single  side, 
and  by  seeing,  in  that  single  side,  the  to- 
tality of  thought.  There  are  no  false,  but 
many  incomplete  systems; — systems  true 
in  themselves,  but  vicious  in  their  preten- 
sions, each  to  comprise  that  absolute  truth 
which  is  only  found  distributed  through  all. 

‘ The  incomplete,  and  by  consequence, 
the  exclusive — this  is  the  one  only  vice  of 
philosophy,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, of  philosophers,  for  philosophy  rises 
above  all  the  systems.  The  full  portrait 
of  the  real,  which  philosophy  presents,  is 
indeed  made  up  of  features  borrowed  from 
every  several  system;  for  of  these  each 
reflects  reality ; but  unfortunately  reflects 
it  under  a single  angle.* 


* The  like  has  been  said  by  Leibnitz  and  He- 
gel; but  not  so  finely. 


‘ To  compass  iraasession  of  reality  full 
and  entire,  it  is  requisite  to  sist  ourselves 
at  the  centre.  To  reconstitute  the  intel- 
lectual life,  mutilated  in  the  several  sys* 
terns,  it  behoves  us  to  re-enter  Consci- 
ousness, and  there,  weaned  from  a systema- 
tic and  exclusive  spirit,  to  analyss  thought 
into  it»  elem  ntSf  and  all  it$  fUments,  and 
to  8«rJc  out  in  it  the  characUrt,  and  all  tfw 
charaeferti  under  which  it  u at  present  ma- 
nifested to  the  eye  of  consciousness.* — Du 
Fait  de  Conscience. 

b. — P.  181. — * The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  knowledge  and  intellectual  life  is 
Cimsciousn' ss.  Life  begins  with  consci- 
ousness, and  with  consciousness  it  ends: 
in  consciousness  it  is  that  we  apprehend 
ourselves;  andlit  is  in  and  through  con- 
sciousness that  we  apprehend  the  external 
world./  Were  it  possible  to  rise  above 
consciousness,  to  place  ourselves,  so  to 
speak,  behind  it,  to  penetrate  into  the  se- 
cret workshop  where  intelligence  blocks 
out  and  fabricates  the  various  phaenome- 
na,  there  to  officiate,  as  it  were,  at  the 
birth,  and  to  watch  the  evolution  of  con- 
sciousness ; — then  might  we  hope  to  com- 
proheud  its  nature,  and  the  different  steps 
through  which  it  rises  to  the  form  in  which 
it  is  first  actually  revealed.  But,  as  all 
knowledge  commences  with  consciousness, 
it  is  able  to  remount  no  higher.  Here  a 
prudent  analysis  will  therefore  stop,  and  oc- 
cupy itself  with  what  is  given  * 

Other  testimonies  might  easily  be  quot- 
ed from  the  subsequent  writings  of  M. 
Cousin — were  this  not  superfluous ; for  I 
presume  that  few  who  take  an  interest  in 
philosophical  inquiries  can  now  be  igno- 
rant of  these  celebrated  works. 

101. — De  La  Menkaib. — See  No.  2. 

OMITTED. 

9**.  — Aelivs  Abistides. — Platonic 
Oration, li.  (Opera, cd.  Cantor,  t.  iii.p.  249 
cd.  Jebb.  t.  ii.  p.  150) — ‘That  the  Many 
i are  not  to  be  contemned,  and  their  opinion 
j hold  of  no  account ; but  that  in  them,  too, 
there  is  a presentiment,  an  unerring  in- 
stinct, which,  by  a kind  of  divine  fatality, 
seizes  darkling  on  the  truth; — this  we 
have  Plato  himself  teaching,  and,  ages  ear- 
lier than  Plato,  tliis  old  Hesiod,  wii  h postc- 
\ rity  in  chorus,  in  these  familiar  verses  sang : 
The  Fon%e,  bom  of  the  mon^-nat\on'd  voice 
O/mankind,  diet  ; for  it  as  Ood.’ 

For  Hesiod,  see  No.  1.  These  verses 
arc  likewise  adduced  by  Aristotle  as  pro- 
verbial. (Eih.  Nic.  vii.  13  [14.j  ) They 
may  be  also  rendered  thus : 

* The  Word,  forth  sent  by  ths  con^tamani  voiee 
Oj  monAifui,  errs  »iot ; for  it«  trutA  is  Qod*s.' 
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Fame  (Public  Opinion)  bad  hor  temple  in 
Athene.  See  Pausaniaa. 

Plato  is  referred  to  in  the  Iaws,  (L.xii  S 
5.  ed.  Bekk.  t.  ii.  p.  950,  ed  Stcpb.)  Ano- 
ther passage,  in  the  Crito,  which  Canter 
indicates,  is  irrelevant.  In  the  former, 
Plato  attributes  to  mankind  at  largo  a 
certain  divine  sense  or  vaticination  of  the 
truth  (htoitT4»ai  fv^cxoif),hy  which,in  our 
natural  Judgments,  we  are  preserved  from 
error.  1 did  not,  however,  find  the  state- 
ment sufficiently  generalised  to  quote  the 
context  as  a testimony. 

16*.  — Tiieodobit. — The  Curative  of 
Greek  Affections,  Sermon  i..  On  Belief. 
(Opera,  ed.  Sirmondi,  t.  iv.  p.  478.)— 
* Belief  [or  Faith],  therefore,  is  a matter 
of  the  greatest  moment.  For,  according 
to  the  Pythagorean  Epicharmus, 

Mind,  it  $e€thf  Mind,  U h^arethi 
AU  bt*id€  i$  deaf  and  bUndi 

and  Heraclitus,  in  like  manner,  exhorts 
us  to  submit  to  the  guidance  of  belief,  in 
these  words; — Unleu  ye  hojte,  ye  ekaU 
not  ^nd  the  unhoped  for,  tchich  is  ineerut- 
abU  and  impermeable,  . . . And  let 

none  of  you,  my  friends,  say  aught  in  dis- 
paragement of  beUef.  For  belief  is  called 
by  Aristotle  the  Criterion  of  Seunce i 
whilst  Epicurus  says,  that  it  is  the  An^ict- 
tion  of  Reaeon,  and  that  anticipation, 
ving  indued  Knowledge,  results  in 
Comprehension.—  But,  as  we  define  it.  Be- 
lief is — a tpotitaneow  aeeent  or  adhesion  of 
the  mind, — or  the  intuition  of  the  unappa- 
rent, — or  the  taking  pouettion  of  the  real 
(xf^i  TO  or  ucraoit — v.  Bud.  in  Pand.  et 
Com.  L.  G.),  and  natural  ajiprelunnon  of 
the  unperceivable, — or  an  unvacillating  pro- 
pension  establifhed  in  the  mind  of  the  be- 
liei'cr. — But,  on  the  one  hand,  ^lief  re- 
quires knowledge,  as  on  the  other.  Know- 
ledge requires  belief.  For  there  can  sub. 
sUt,  neither  belief  without  knowledge,  nor 
knowledge  without  belief.  Belief  pre- 
cedes knowledge,  knowledge  follows  be- 
lief ; while  desire  is  attendant  upon  know-  I 
ledge,  and  action  consequent  upon  desire.  ' 
For  it  is  necessary, — to  believe  first ; then 
to  learn ; knowing,  to  desire ; and  desiring, 
to  act.  . . . —Belief,  therefore,  my 
friends,  is  a concern  common  to  all ; . . . 


for  all  who  would  learn  any  thing  must 
first  believe.  [So  Aristotle.]  Belief  is, 
therefore,  the  foundation  and  basis  of  Sci- 
ence. For  your  philosophers  have  defined 
Belief — a voluntary  aeeent  or  adhesion  of 
the  mind;  and  ^ience--an  immutable 
habit,  accompanied  with  reason* — This  is 
a testimony  which  I should  regret  to  have 
totally  forgotten.  Compare  Nos.  3,  11, 
16,  16,  18,  19,  24,  81,  86,  87,  91,  96,  97, 
99,  &c. 

17  — Simplicius — Commentary  on 

the  Manual  of  Epictetus ; and  there  speak- 
ing in  the  language  of  the  Porch,  rather 
than  in  that  of  the  Lyceum  or  the  Aca- 
demy. 

a,  — C,  33,  Heins. 23,  Schweigh. — ‘The 
Common  Notions  of  men  concerning  the 
nature  of  things,  according  to  which,  in 
place  of  varying  from  each  other,  they  are 
in  opinion  mutually  agreed,  (as,  that  the 
good  it  tueful,  and  (he  useful  good,  that  all 
things  destdenite  the  ga  d,  that  the  equal  is 
neither  surpassing  nor  surpassed,  that  ttaics 
two  is  four) — these  notions,  and  the  like, 
suggested  in  us  by  right  reason,  and  tested 
by  experience  and  time,  are  true,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  things; 
whereas  the  notions  proper  to  individual 
men  are  frequently  fallacious.* 

b.  — C.  72,  Huins.  48,  Schweigh. — ‘But 
Reason,  according  to  the  proverb,  is  a 
Mercury  common  to  all ; for,  although,  as 
in  us  individually,  reasons  are  plural,  or 
numerically  different,  they  are  in  species 
one  and  the  same ; so  that,  by  reason  all 
men  follow  after  the  some  things  as  good, 
and  eschew  the  same  things  as  bad,  and 
think  the  same  things  to  be  true  or  to  be 
false.* 

In  these  passages.  Reason,  in  the  vaguer 
meaning  of  the  Stoics,  is  employed,  where 
JntfUect,  in  the  precise  acceptation  of  the 
Aristotelians  and  Platonisti,  might  have 
been  expected  from  Simplicius.  But  he  is 
here  speaking  by  accommodation  to  his 
author. 


As  a chronological  Table  was  luckily 
omitted  at  the  bead  of  the  Series,  1 here 
append,  ethnographically  subarranged,  the 
following — 


LIST  OF  THE  PRECEDING  TESTIMONIES. 

Gnexa.— ly  Heriod ; 2,  Heraclitus;  3,  Aristotle;  4,  Theophrastus;  9**,  Aelius 
Aristides,  see  at  end;  10,  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis ; 11,  Clemens  Alexandrinus; 
15,  Theodoret,  see  at  end ; 16,  Proclus;  17,  Ammonias  Hermise;  17*,  Simplicius, 
see  at  end. 
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Homan — 5,  Lucretius;  6,  Cicero;  7,  Horace;  8,  Seneca;  9,  Pliny,  younger;  0*, 
Quiniilui”;  12«  TertuUian;  13,  Arnobiua;  14,  Lactanlius;  15,  S(  Auguatia. 

AaaBUN. — 19,  Algazel. 

Italian. — 18.  St  Anselm  (ambiguously  French);  20,  Aquinas;  20,  Julius  Caesar 
Scaliger;  67,  Vulpius ; 68,  Vico;  71,  Genovesi. 

Spanish. — 22,  Antonins  Andreas;  28,  Antooius  Goveanus  ( Portu^uete ) ; 20, 
Nunuesius;  S2,  Mariana. 

Fbknch. — 23,  Budacus;  27,  Omphalius;  30,  Muretu.s;  37,  Descartes;  39,  Bal 
sac;  40,  Chanet;  41,  Irenaeus  a Sancto  Jacobo  ; 42,  Lescalopier ; 43,  Pa.scal ; 44, 
LaChambre;  46,  Le  Perc  Rapiii ; 47,  Du  Hamel;  48,  Malebranche;  49,  Poiret ; 
60,  Boasuet ; 59,  John  Alphonso  Turretini  (Otixev€*«)  ; 60,  Fenelon ; 62,  D*Ague»- 
seau;  63,  Bufficr;  70,  Huber;  74,  D'Alembert;  94,  Dogcrando ; 100,  Cousin;  101, 
De  I«a  Meonais. 

British. — 21,  Duns  Scotus;  33,  Sir  John  Davies;  35,  Lord  Herbert;  36, 
Cameron;  38,  Sir  Thomas  Brown;  45,  Henry  More;  51,  Locke;  52,  Bentley;  53. 
John  Serjeant;  53*,  Abcrcromby ; 55,  Toland;  61,  Shaftesbury;  62*,  Berkeley;  64, 
Lyons;  65,  Amherst;  66,  Wollaston;  72,  Hume;  78,  Price;  79,  Reid;  82,  Beattie. 
(Of  these,  21,  [?]  30  63*,  72,  79,  82,  are  Scottuh.) 

German. — 24, Luther;  25,Mc1anchthon;  34,Kerkermann;  54,  I.,eibnitE;  56,  Chris- 
tian Thomasius ; 57,  Ridiger  ; 58,  Feuerlin  ; 69,  Christian  Wolf ; 73,  Crusius;  75,  Oetin. 
ger;  76.  £schenl>ach;  77.  John  Matthew  Gesner ; 80,  Hiller;  83,  Storchenau ; 84, 
Stattler;  86,  Kant ; 87,  Jacobi ; 88,  Ueidenreich;  89,  Leonhard  Creucer ; 90,  Plai- 
ner; 91,  Fichte;  93,  Krug  ; 95,  Fries  ; 96,  Koeppen ; 97,  Ancillon,  the  son : 98,  Ger* 
lat  h ; 99,  George  Hermes. 

Bkloian. — 31,  Giphanius;  81,  Hemsterbuis;  85,  Hennert. 

In  all  one  hundred  and  six  Witnesses 
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9 I Ths  dUtincti<m  of  Prt»ent<Uiv$,  IntuUioe  or  ImmodiaU,  md  of  lUprotentative 

or  Mediats  coition  ; xoith  the  various  siffniJtccUions  of  the  term  Object,  Ue 
conjuffuttfs  and  correlatives, 

§ II. — Errors  of  lUid  and  other  philosophers,  in  reference  to  the  preceding  distinctions. 


[References.  ~From  Inq.  106  a,  from  I.  P.  226  b«  233  m,  292  a b,  293  b,  296  b, 
305  a,  339  b,  351  b,  357  a,  368  b,  369  a b,  373  a,  427  a.  J 


S The  distinction  of  Presentativef  In- 
tuitive or  Imtnediatef  and  of  Repreeenta- 
tite  or  Mediate  c<ynif/on;  %oith  the  vari- 
ous signifcations  of  the  term  Object,  its 
conjugates  and  correlatives. 

The  correlatire  terms,  Immediate  and 
Mediate,  as  attributes  of  knowledge  and  its 
modifications,  are  employed  in  more  than 
a single  relation.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
obviate  misapprehension,  it  is  necessary. 
In  the  first  place,  to  determine  in  what  sig- 
nification it  is,  that  we  are  at  present  to 
employ  them. 

In  apprehending  an  individual  thing, 
either  itself  through  sense  or  its  represen- 
tation  in  the  phantasy,  we  have,  in  a cer- 
tain sort,  an  absolute  or  irrespective 
cognition,  which  is  justly  denominated  tm- 
mediate,  by  contrast  to  the  more  relative 
and  mediate  knowledge  which,  subsequent* 
ly,  we  compass  of  the  same  object,  when, 
by  a comparative  act  of  the  understand- 
ing we  refer  it  to  a clas.s,  that  is,  think  or 
recognise  it,  by  relation  to  other  things, 
under  a certain  notion  or  general  term. 
With  this  distinction  we  have  nothing  now 
to  do.  The  discrimination  of  immediate 
and  mediate  knowledge,  with  wliich  we  are 
at  present  concerned,  lies  within  and  sub* 


divides  what  constitutes,  in  the  foregoing 
division,  the  branch  of  immediate  cognU 
lion ; for  wo  are  only  here  to  deal  with 
the  knowledge  of  individual  objects  abso- 
lutely considered,  and  not  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  aught  beyond  themselvea 

This  distinction  of  immediate  and  me- 
diate cognition  it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  establish ; for  it  is  one  without 
which  the  whole  philosophy  of  knowledge 
must  remmn  involved  in  ambiguities. 
What,  for  example,  can  be  more  various, 
vacillating,  and  contradictory,  than  the 
employment  of  the  all-important  terms 
object  and  objective,  in  contrast  to  subject 
and  subjective,  in  the  writings  of  Kant ! — 
though  the  same  U true  of  those  of  other 
recent  philosophers.  This  arose  from 
the  want  of  a preliminary  determination 
of  the  various,  and  even  opposite,  mean- 
ings of  which  these  terms  are  susceptible, 
— a selection  of  the  one  proper  meaning, 
— and  a rigorous  adhejenco  to  the  mean- 
ing thus  preferred.  But,  in  particular, 
the  doctrine  of  Natural  Hcalism  cannot, 
without  this  distinction,  bo  adequately  un- 
derstood, developed,  and  discrlminatecL 
Reid,  accordingly,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  it,  has  not  only  failed  in  giving 
to  bis  philosophy  its  precise  and  appro- 
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pH«t0  expre^tstnn,  he  has  fUled  eren  in 
withdrawing  it  from  equiTocation  and 
confosioD ; — in  so  much»  that  it  eren 
remains  a question,  whether  his  doc- 
trine be  one  of  Natural  Realism  at  all. 
— The  following  is  a more  articulate  dere- 
lopement  of  this  important  distinction  than 
that  which  I gave,  some  ten  years  ago ; 
and  since,  by  more  than  one  philosopher 
adopted.  See  Edinburgh  Review,  rol.  lii. 
p 166,  sq, ; Cross’s  Selections  from  Ed. 
Rev.  voL  iii.  p.200sq.;  Peisse,  Fragments 
Philosophiquos,  p.  75  sq. 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  I shall 
state  the  different  momenta  of  the  dis- 
tinction in  separate  Propositiorn ; and 
these  for  more  convenient  reference  I 
shall  number. 

L — A thing  is  known  immediately  or 
proximaUlyt  when  we  cognise  it  in  iteeif; 
mediately  or  remoielyy  when  we  cognise  it 
tn  or  through  ioinething  numericedly  diffe- 
rtnit  from  itself.  Immediate  cognition, 
thus  the  knowledge  of  a thing  in  itself,  in- 
volves the  fact  of  its  existence ; mediate 
cognition,  thus  the  knowledge  of  a thing 
in  orthrongh  something  not  itself,  involves 
only  the of  its  existence. 

2.  — An  immediate  cognition,  in  as  much 
as  the  thing  known  is  itself  jyresented  to 
observation,  may  be  called  a presfjntaiive  ; 
and  in  as  much  as  the  thing  presented,  is, 
as  it  were,  viewed  by  the  mind  face  to  facty 
may  be  called  an  in^uflti'C,^  cognition. — A 
mediate  cognition,  in  as  much  as  the  thing 
known  is  held  up  or  mirrorsd  to  the  miW 
in  a t’fcartotisrc/>resenta<ton,  may  becaUed 
a representative  f cognition. 

3.  — A thing  known  is  called  an  object  of 
knowledge. 

4.  — In  a presentatire  or  immediate  cog- 
nition there  is  one  sole  object;  the  thing 
(immediately)  known  and  the  thing  exist- 
ing being  one  and  the  same. — In  a repre- 
sentative or  mediate  cognition  there  may 
be  discriminated  two  objects;  the  thing 
(immediately)  known,  and  the  thing  ex- 
isting being  numerically  different. 


* On  the  application  of  the  term  Jnlujitw,  in 
this  sense,  see  in  the  sequel  of  this  Excursus, 
p.  8i2a  b. 

f The  term  Representation  I employ  always 
strictly,  as  in  contrast  to  Presentation,  and, 
therefore,  with  exclusive  reference  to  indlvl. 
dual  objects , and  not  In  the  vague  generality 
of  Representatio  or  Vorstelltmg  in  the  Leibnl* 
tian  and  subsequent  philosophies  of  Germany, 
where  it  is  used  for  any  cognitive  act,  consider- 
ed, not  in  relation  to  what  knows,  but  to  what 
is  known ; that  is,  as  the  genus  including  under 
It  Intnitlons,  Perceptions,  Benaatlons,  Concep. 
tlons,  Notions,  Thoughts  proper,  A«.  as  spe- 
cies. 


I B- — A thing  known  in  ittelf  ia  the  (»olc) 

^esentative  or  intuitive  object  of  know- 
I OP  the  (sole)  object  of  a y>r«sen- 

tative  or  intuitive  kno^dge. — A thing 
' known  j‘n  and  through  something  else  is 
I the  pritnaryy  mediate,  remote,*  rea/,f 
existent,  or  represented,  object  of  (medi- 
ate) knowledge, — objf'Ctum  quod;  and  a 
thing  through  which  something  else  is  ibnou'n 
is  the  secondary,  immediate,  proximate,* 


* The  distinction  of  proximate  and  remote  ob- 1 
ject  is  sometimes  applied  to  perception  in  a 
different  manner.  Thus  Colour  (the  White  of  ^ 
the  Wall,  for  instance,)  is  said  to  be  the  proxi- 
mate object  of  vision,  because  it  is  seen  imme- 
diately;  the  coloured  thing  (the  Wall  Itself  for 
instance)  is  said  to  be  the  remote  object  of 
vision,  because  It  is  seen  only  through  the  me- 
diation of  the  colour.  This  however  is  inaccu- 
rate. For  the  Wall,  that  in  which  the  colour 
Inheres,  however  mediately  known,  is  never  me- 
diately seen.  It  is  not  indeed  an  object  of  per- 
ception at  all  j it  la  only  the  std^eef  of  such  an 
object,  and  is  reached  by  a cognitive  process, 
different  from  the  merely  perceptive. 

^ On  the  term  Real. — The  term  Real  (realis),  , 
though  always  importing  the  existent,  is  used  In  | 
various  significations  and  oppositions.  The 
following  occur  to  me  : — 

1.  As  denoting  existence,  in  contrast  to  the 
nomenclature  of  existence, — the  thing,  sa  con- 
trodlstinguisbcd  from  its  nofiw.  Thus  we  have 
definitions  and  divisions  real,  and  definitions 
and  divisions  nominal  or  verbal. 

2.  As  expressing  the  existent  opposed  to  the 
non-existent, — nsomething  in  contrast  to  a nothing. 

Id  this  sense  the  diminutions  of  existence,  to 
which  reality,  In  \,\xo  following  significations,  is 
counterpoacd,  are  ott  reaU 

3.  As  denoting  material  or  external,  tn  con. 
trast  to  menfat,  ipiriinal  or  internal,  existence. 

This  meaning  is  improper;  so,  therefore.  Is 
the  term  Realism,  as  equivalent  to  Materialism, 
in  the  nomenclature  of  some  recent  phUo. 
sophers. 

4.  As  synonymous  with  actual ; and  this  a.) 
as  opposed  to  potential,  b.)  as  opposed  to  pos- 
sihle,  existence. 

6.  As  denoting  absolute  or  irrespective,  in  op. 
position  to  pA<vnomcna<  or  relative,  existence; 
in  other  words,  as  denoting  things  In  them, 
selves  and  out  of  relation  to  oU  else,  In  con- 
trast to  things  in  relation  to,  and  as  known  by, 
intelligences,  like  men,  who  know  only  under 
the  conditions  of  plurality  and  difference.  In 
this  sense,  which  is  rarely  employed  and  may 
be  neglected,  the  Real  Is  only  another  term  for 
the  Unconditioned  or  Absolute,— ri  Ivrwr  Sr. 

6.  As  Indicating  existence  considered  as  a 
subststonce  «n  nature,  (ens  esira  animam,  ens  no. 
lurae,)  it  stands  counter  to  an  existence  con. 
sidcred  as  a representation  In  Vuntghi.  In  this 
sense,  reate,  In  the  language  of  the  older  phi. 
losopby  (Scholastic,  Cartesian,  Oassendian,)  as 
applied  to  esse  or  ens,  is  opposed  to  inientionale,  I 
notionals,  ooneeptibile,  imaginarium,  rationit,  oog- 
miionis,  tn  antma,  in  inteUeetu,  prout  oognitvm,  ’ 
xdaala,  pc. ; and  oorr^^sponds  with  o parte  roU 
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• vicario%u  or  rtpre^ntative^  object 
of  (mediate)  knowledge, — objectum  9110, or 
per  quod.  The  former  may  likewise  be 
styled  objecium  erUitaUt'um, 

6. — The  Ego  as  the  subject  of  thought 
and  knowledge  is  now  commonly  styled 
by  Philosophers  simply  The  Subject  ; and 
Subjective  is  a familiar  expresMoo  for  what 


as  opposed  to  a parte  tnKUecf««,wlth  sub^ctivmm, 
u opposed  to  ohjeetivum,  (see  p.  806  b,  sq.  note;, 
with  proprivm,  prineipaU  and  ^mdamefUale,  as 
opposed  to  rtcoWttm,  with  moleriole,  as  opposed 
to ybnwole,  and  with  formaU  in  $eip»o,  and  en«< 
(ai<ruin,  as  opposed  to  rtpresenUitivum,  4re.  Un> 
der  this  head.  In  the  vacllUUng  laiignago  of 
our  more  recent  philosophy,  real  approximates 
to,  but  is  hardly  convertible  with,  objective,  in 
contrast  to  cubjeetive  In  tho  signification  there 
prevalent,  (see  p.  8<M  ab,  note., 

7.  In  close  connexion  with  the  sixth  mean- 
ing, rrof,  in  the  last  place,  denotes  an  identity 
or  difference  founded  on  the  conditions  of  the 
existence  of  a thing  in  itself,  in  contrast  to  an 
identity  or  differenco  founded  only  on  the  rela- 
tion or  point  of  view  in  which  the  thing  may 
be  regarded  by  the  thinking  subject.  In  this 
sense  it  is  opposed  to  loffieal  or  rational,  the 
terms  being  here  employed  in  a peculiar  mean- 
ing. Tlius  a thing  which  r<allp  {re)  or  in  itself 
is  one  and  indivisible  may  logically  (ratione)  by 
the  mind  be  considered  as  diverse  and  plural, 
and,  vice  versa,  what  are  really  diverse  and 
plural  may  loyieally  be  viewed,  as  one  and  In- 
divisible. As  an  example  of  the  former  ; — the 
sides  and  angles  of  a triangle  (or  trilateral),  as 
iimtually  correlative— as  together  making  up 
the  tame  simple  figure  and  as,  without  de- 
BtractioQ  of  that  figure,  actnally  inseparable 
from  It,  and  from  each  other,  are  really  one ; 
but  in  as  much  as  they  have  peculiar  relations 
which  may,  in  thought,  be  considered  severally 
and  for  thomselves,  they  arc  lojjieally  twofold. 
In  like  manner  take  apprehension  and  Judg. 
ment.  These  are  really  one,  as  each  Involves 
the  other,  (for  we  apprehend  only  as  we  Judge  j 
something  to  be,  and  we  Judge  only,  as  we  ap-  I 
prebend  the  existence  of  the  terms  comparedi,  I 
and  as  together  they  constitnte  a single  indi- 
visible  act  of  cognition ; but  they  are  logically 
double,  in  as  much  as,  by  mental  abstraction, 
they  may  bo  viewed  each  for  itself,  and  as  a 
distinguishable  clement  of  thought.  As  an 
example  of  tho  latter; — individual  tiling*,  as 
John,  James,  lUchard,  Ac.,  are  really  (nume- 
rically) different,  as  co-existing  in  nature  only 
under  the  condition  of  plurality  * but,  as  re- 
sembling  objects  constituting  a single  class  or 
notion  (man)  they  are,  lojneuZfy  considered,  (go - 
ncrically  or  specifically)  identical  and  one. 

• 1 eschew,  in  gener^,  the  employment  of  the 
words  Idea  and  Ideal — they  are  so  vague  and 
varioas  in  meaning.  (See  Note  O.)  But  they 
cannot  always  be  avoided,  as  the  conjugates  of 
the  Indispensable  term  Idealiem.  Nor  Is  there, 
as  1 use  them,  any  danger  from  their  ambi- 
guity; for  I always  manifestly  employ  th<  ni 
simply  for  subjectivo— (what  is  in  or  of  the 
mind),  in  contract  to  objective — fwhat  Is  nut 
of,  or  oxtcrual  to,  the  uiJnd  ) 


pertoim  to  the  mind  or  thinking  prindple. 
Id  contro&t  and  correlation  to  these,  the 
terms  Object  and  Objective  ore,  in  like 
manner,  now  in  general  use  to  denote  the 
Non-ego,  its  afTections  and  properties,— 
and  in  general  the  Really  existent  os  op- 
posed to  the  Ideally  known.  These  ex- 
I pressions,  more  especially  Object  and  Ob- 
jective, ore  ambiguous;  for  though  the 
Non-Ego  may  be  the  more  frequent  and 
obtrusive  object  of  cognition,  still  a mode 
0/  mind  constitutes  an  object  of  thought 
and  knowledge,  no  less  than  a mode  of 
matter.  Without,  therefore,  disturbing 
the  preceding  nomenclature,  which  is  not 
only  ratified  but  convenient,  I would  pro* 
pose  that,  when  we  wish  to  be  precise,  or 
where  any  ambiguity  is  to  be  dreaded,  we 
should  employ — on  the  one  hood,  either 
the  terms  eubject  •object  or  subjective  ob* 
jectf  (and  thb  we  could  again  distinguish 
os  ^solute  or  os  relative)— on  the  other, 
either  object-objectf  or  objective  object.* 


* 7*he  terms  Subject  and  Subjective,  Object  and 
Objective. — I have  iJready  had  occaaion  to  ahow, 
that,  in  the  hands  of  recent  philosophers,  the 
principal  terms  of  philosophy  have  not  only 
been  frequently  changed  from  their  originaJ 
meanings  and  correlations,  but  those  mean, 
logs  and  correlations  sometimes  even  simply 
reversed.  1 have  sg^n  to  do  this  in  refe. 
renco  to  the  correlstlvcs  subjective  and  06- 
jfciive,  as  employed  to  denote  what  Aristotle 
vaguely  expressed  by  the  terms  rh  and  rA 
fvsH — tAe  (Aingf  in  iw,  and  the  things  in  n<Uure. 

The  terms  subject  and  object  were,  for  a long 
time,  not  sufficiently  discriminated  from  each 
other. — Even  in  tho  writlnga  of  Aristotle  ri 
irentlfsntf  Is  used  ambiguously  for  id  in  quo, 
the  suiject  proper,  and  id  circa  quod,  the  object 
proper", — and  this  latter  masoning  is  unknown 
to  Plato.  The  Greek  language  never,  in  fact, 
possessed  any  one  term  of  equal  universality, 
and  of  the  same  definite  signification,  as  object. 
For  the  term  which  comes  the 

nearest,  Aristotle  uses,  like  Plato,  In  the  plu- 
ral,  to  designate,  in  general,  the  various  kinds 
of  opposites  I and  there  is,  1 believe,  only  a 
■Ingle  passage  to  bo  found  in  his  writings,  (Do 
An.  il.  c.4,)in  which  this  word  can  bcadeqnately 
translated  by  object.  The  reason  of  this,  at 
first  sight,  apparent  deficiency  may  have  been 
that  as  no  language,  except  tho  Greek,  could 
express,  not  by  a perlphntiit,  but  by  a special 
word,  the  object  of  every  several  faculty  or 
application  of  mind,  (as  ^a^rarrif^ 

rvnrlt,  y^sterot,  iwicmrif,  CsvXerif, 

C«t>Aii/ro»,  Ac.  Ac.,)  so  the  Greek  phi- 

losophers alone  found  little  wont  of  a term 
precisely  to  express  tho  abstract  notion  of  06- 
jeetivity  in  Us  Indeterminate  universality,  which 
they  could  apply,  as  they  required  it.  In  any 
determinate  relation.  The  schoolmen  disUn. 
gulshed  thenihjectum  oceMpationis,  from  the  sub- 
; jeefuminhaesi€mis.praedicationis,4e.,  limiting  Uis 
term  elgeetum  (which  in  classical  Latinity  bod 
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7.— If  the  repreeeutatire  object  be  sup- 
posed (according  to  one  theory)  a mode 
of  the  conscious  mind  or  self,  it  may  be 
dUtingulsbed  as  Effoitticali  if  it  be  sup. 


ncTsr  been  naturalised  as  an  absolute  term, 
even  bj  tbe  philosophers)  to  the  former;  and 
It  would  have  been  well  had  the  term  rubjtc- 
i«m,  in  that  sense,  been,  at  the  same  time, 
wholly  renounced.  This  was  not,  however, 
done.  Even  to  the  present  day,  the  word  sub- 
ket  is  employed,  in  roost  of  tho  vernacular 
lan;rnages,  for  the  moferia  circa  f«a«n,  in  which 
signification  tho  term  object  ought  to  be  exclu* 
sively  applied.  But  a still  more  intolerable 
abuse  has  recently  crept  In;  object  has,  in 
French  and  English,  been  for  above  a century 
vulgarly  employed  for  end,  motive,  ^naf  eatu«. 
But  to  speak  of  these  terms  more  in  detail. 

1%e  term  (objectnm,  Id  quod  objicltur 
) cognition!,  dee ,)  involves  a twofold  element 
of  meaning.  1^,  It  expresses  something  abso. 
lute,  something  In  itself  that  is  ; for  before  a 
thing  i*im  be  presented  to  cognition,  it  must 
be  supposed  to  exist.  2®,  It  expresses  some, 
thing  relative  ; for  in  so  &r  as  it  is  presented 
to  cognition,  it  Is  supposed  to  be  only  as  it  is 
known  to  exist.  Now  if  the  equipoise  be  not 
preserved,  if  either  of  these  elements  be  al. 
lowed  to  preponderate,  the  word  will  assume 
a meaning  precisely  opposite  to  that  wideb  it 
would  obtain  from  the  preponderance  of  the 
other.  If  the  first  element  prevail,  oi^ct  and 
objective  will  denote  that  which  exists  of  its 
own  nature,  In  contrast  to  that  which  exists 
only  under  the  conditions  of  our  fiMultles ; — 
the  real  in  opposition  to  the  ideal.  If  the  se> 
cond  element  prevail,  object  and  objective  will 
denote  what  exists  only  as  it  exists  in  thought; 
— the  ideal  in  contrast  to  tbe  real. 

Now  both  of  these  counter  meanings  of  tho 
terms  object  and  of»jective  have  obtained  in  the 
nomenclature  of  different  times  and  different 
philosophies,— nay  In  the  nomenclature  of  the 
same  time  and  even  the  aeune  philosophy. 
Hence  great  confusion  and  ambiguity 

In  the  Scholastic  philosophy  in  which,  as  al- 
ready said,  object  and  objective,  eubject  and  sub. 
jectitc,  were  first  employed  in  their  high  ab. 
straction,  and  as  absolute  terms,  and,  among 
tbe  systems  immediately  subsequent,  in  tho 
Cartesian  and  Oassendian  schools,  the  latter 
meaning  was  the  one  exclusively  prevalent. 
In  these  older  philosophies,  objeelivum,  os  ap 
plied  to  <fis  or  au,  was  opposed  u>/brmate  and 
eu^ctivum  { and  corresponded  with  inlentic^le, 
vieoWtim,  rrpreeeniativwn,  mtionate  or  rationie, 
intclUctuaU  or  »*i  imtellectu,  prout  copnitum, 
ideate,  Ac.,  as  opposed  to  reale,  proprium,  primei- 
paUf^todamentale,  prout  in  eeipeo,  tfC. 

In  these  schools  the  etm  tubjectivum.  In  con- 
trast to  tho  eete  objedivum,  denoted  a thing  con. 
sldered  as  inhering  in  lu  subject,  whether 
that  subject  were  mind  or  matter,  as  contra. 
Olstingulsbed  from  a thing  considered  as  pre- 
sent to  tho  mind  only  as  an  accidental  object  of 
thought.  Thus  the  faculty  of  imagination,  for 
example,  and  Itt  acU,  were  said  to  have  a #ub- 
lecMtv  existence  In  the  mind  ; while  its  several 
images  or  representations  had,  a«a  images  or 


posed  (accordiDg  to  another)  something 
numerically  dUTerent  from  the  conscious 
mind  or  self,  it  may  be  distinguished  as, 
Non^Effoiitic^.  See  Note  C.  The  former 


objects  of  consciousness,  only  an  objeeCitv. 
Again,  a material  thing,  say  a horse,  qua  exist, 
ing,  was  enld  to  have  a subjective  being  out  of 
the  mind ; qua  conceived  or  known,  it  was  said 
to  have  an  objective  being  in  the  mind.  Every 
thought  bad  thus  a eubjective  and  an  objective 
phasis of  which  more  particularly  as  fol 
lows  : — 

1.  The  esse  svbjectivum,  farmaU,  or  proprium 
of  a notion,  concept,  epeeiee,  idea,  4^,  denoted  it 
as  considered  absolutely  for  Itself,  and  as  dls. 
tlnguishod  from  tho  thing,  the  reial  objoet,  of 
which  It  is  tbe  notion,  species,  Ac. ; that  Is, 
simply  as  a mode  Inherent  in  the  i^nd  as  a 
subject,  or  as  an  operation  exerted  by  tbe 
mind  as  a cause.  In  this  relation,  tbe  esM 
reale  of  a notion,  species,  Ac.,  was  opposed  to 
the  following. 

2.  Tbe  esse  objeetivum,  viearium,  tntentionale, 
ideate,  repreeentativum  of  a notion,  concept,  epe- 
dee,  idea,  Ac.,  denoted  It,  not  as  considered  ah. 
solutely  for  itself,  and  as  distinguished  from  its 
object,  hut  simply  is  vicarious  or  represenu. 
live  of  tbe  thing  thought.  In  this  relation  tbe 
CMC  reate  of  a notion,  Ac.,  was  opposed  to  the 
mere  negation  of  existence— only  distinguished 
it  from  a simple  nothing. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  application  of  tbe 
term  objective  determined  by  the  preponderance 
of  tbe  second  of  the  two  counter  elements  of 
meaning ; we  have  now  to  regard  It  In  Its  sub. 
sequent  change  of  sense  as  determined  by  tbe 
first. 

The  cause  of  this  change  I trace  to  the  more 
modem  Schoolmen,  In  the  distinction  they 
took  of  coneeptuM  (as  also  of  notio  and  i'A(cnfio) 
Into  formalie  and  objrctieta,— a dlitinction  both 
in  itself  and  in  its  nomenclature,  Inconsistent 
and  antenable...-A  Jbrmal  concept  or  notion 
tlicy  deftneA— 'the  immediate  and  actual  re- 
presentation  of  tbe  thing  thought;'  an  objee. 
liw  concept  or  notion  they  defined—*  the  thing 
iuelf  which  Is  represented  or  thought.'— Now, 

In  the  first  place,  tbe  second  of  toese,  Is,  either 
not  a concept  or  notion  at  all,  or  It  is  India.  : 
tingulsbable  from  the  first.  (A  similar  ah. 
surdity  is  committed  by  l.ockc  in  his  employ, 
ment  of  Idea  for  its  object— the  reality  re- 
presented by  it — the  Jdcofunv.V”!**  second 

place,  the  terms  formal  and  e^jective  are  here  | 
used  in  senses  precisely  opposite  to  what  they 
were  when  the  same  philosophers  spoke  of  the 
eeee  formate  and  eeee  objeetivum  of  a notion. 

This  distinction  and  tbe  terms  In  which  it 
vras  expressed  came  however  to  be  universally 
admitted.  Hence,  tboogfa  proceeding  from  an 
error,  1 would  account,  In  part,  hut  In  part 
only,  for  the  general  commutation  latterly  ef. 
fected  in  the  application  of  the  term  objection. 
This  change  began,  I am  Inclined  to  think, 
about  the  middle  of  tbe  seventcentb  century  — 
and  In  the  German  schools.  Thus  Calovius — 
*Quicquld  objvctipe  fhndamentollter  In  natura 
existit,'  Ac  , (Scrlpta  Phllosophiea,  1661,  p. 
72.)  In  the  same  sense  It  is  used  by  Leibnitz; 
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theory  supposes  (teo  things  numerically  dif. 
ferent:  I®,  the  object  represented,— 2®, 
the  representing  and  cognisant  mind : — 
the  hitter,  three; — I®,  the  object  repre- 


e.  g.  S.  Essals,  p.  187 ; and  subsequently  to 
him  by  the  Lcibnttio  Wolhaos  and  other  Ger< 
man  piiUotopliers  in  frenenU.  This  application 
of  the  term,  it  Is  therefore  seen,  became  pre- 
valent amonir  bis  countrymen  lonii  before  the 
time  of  Kant;  In  the  * Logica  * of  whose  mas. 
ter  Knutzrn,  I may  notice,  o^VcIter,  and  sub- 
jective, In  their  modem  nioanlug  arc  employed 
In  almost  every  p-«go.  The  Liiglish  phllo. 
sophers,  at  the  couimenconivnt  of  the  last  cen- 
tury,  are  found  sometimes  using  the  term 
o^>jrclinr  in  tiie  old  sense, — as  Berkeley  In  his 
•Sirls,*!  2112;  sometimes  in  the  now, — as 
Norris  in  his  * Reason  and  Faith/  (ch.  1.)  and 
Oldfield  in  Ilia  * Kssay  towards  the  improve 
mciit  of  Reason/  (Part  ii.  c.  19,1  who  both  like, 
wise  opp<»«e  it  to  subjective,  taken  also  in  its 
present  acceptation. 

But  tlie  cause,  why  the  gen<Mnil  terms  suljeet 
ami  subjective,  object  otui  o^Vcl*«e,  ranie,  in  phi. 
losophy,  to  t»e  simply  applied  to  a certain 
special  distinction:  and  why,  in  tiiat  distinc. 
tion,  they  came  to  be  (ipi>osed  os  contraries — 
ibis  la  not  to  be  traced  alono  to  the  Inconsis- 
teiiclca  which  I have  noticed;  for  that  incon- 
ststcncy  itself  mn*-t  be  accounted  for.  It  lies 
deeper,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  constituent 
et*  ments  of  all  knowletigc  itself;  and  the  no. 
nicnclature  in  question  is  only  an  elHittical 
abbreviation,  and  restricted  application  of  the 
scholastic  expressions  by  which  these  ele. 
ments  liavc  for  many  ages  been  expressi  d. 

All  knowledge  is  a relation — a relation  l»e. 
tween  that  wiiirli  knows,  (in  aclmlastic  Ian. 
guage.  the  tufjfct  in  which  knowledge  inhercsj, 
and  that  which  is  known,  (in  scholastic  Ian. 
guage,  the  oljcet  about  which  knowledge  is  con- 
versant) ; and  the  contents  of  every  act  of 
knowledge  are  made  up  of  elements,  and  re. 
gulated  by  law’s,  proceeding  partly  from  its 
object  and  partly  fy  >m  its  subject.  Kow  phi- 
losophy proper  is  principally  and  primarily 
the  science  o/  tnenvie<t(je ; its  first  and  most  im. 
portant  problem  bring  to  ditcrmlne — UTmt 
eon  uc  biK»p  f — that  is,  what  are  the  conditions 
of  our  knowing,  wtu-tber  tiicsc  lie  in  the  na- 
tnre  of  the  object,  or  in  Uie  imiure  of  the  sub- 
ject, of  knowledge  ? 

But  Philosophy  being  the  6cief*efo/Kn(Ht4edfle; 
and  the  science  of  knowledge  supposing,  in  Its 
most  fundamental  and  thorough  going  analysis, 
the  distinction  of  the  subject  ond  vbjeet  v/knent. 
ledge;  It  is  evident,  tliat  to  phUomtfhy  tlic  sub- 
ject  of  kiHAvledge  would  bo,  by  pre-eminence. 
The  SuJject^  ami  the  <Aj*ei  of  tcnovledge  by  pro- 
eminence,  TheOtject.  U was  therefore  natural 
that  the  <Aject  and  the  vhjectire,  the  sub- 
ject and  the  subjective  should  bo  employed 
by  philosophers  as  simple  terms,  comi>en. 
dioukly  to  denote  tlic  grand  dlscrimtna 
tion,  about  which  philosophy  was  constantly 
employed,  and  w hich  no  others  could  be  found 
to  precisely  and  promptly  to  express.  In  fart, 
had  it  not  bt^en  for  the  special  meaning  given 
in  the  Schools,  their  employment  in 


aented,— 2®,  the  object  repreaenting,— 3®, 
the  cognisant  mind.  Compared  mcreljr 
with  each  other,  the  former,  as  simpler, 
contrajt  to  the  latter,  be  consi* 


this  their  natural  roUtion  would  probably  have 
been  of  a much  earlier  date;  not  however  that 
they  are  void  of  ambiguity,  and  have  not  been 
often  abusively  eniployixl.  This  arises  from 
tho  following  circumstance  The  subject  of 
knowledge  is  exclusively  the  Kgo  or  con. 
scloUB  mind.  Subject  and  su>jee.iive,  considered 
in  themselves,  aie  tliereforo  lUtlo  liable  to 
equivocation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
object  of  knowledge  Is  not  necessarily  a plia-- 
nomenon  of  the  Non  Kgo ; for  the  phamomcna 
of  the  Kgo  Itself  con.stitutc  as  veritable,  though 
not  so  various  and  piominent,  objects  of  cog. 
tiilion,  as  the  phienoniena  of  the  N'on-Kgo. 
Subjective  and  objective  do  not,  therejore, 
thoroughly  and  adequately  discriminate  that 
which to  mind,  and  that  which  beUmgsto 
wwz(f<r;  they  do  not  even  competently  distiu. 
guish  what  Is  dependent,  from  what  Is  inde* 
pendent,  on  the  conditions  of  (Ac  mental  self.  But 
in  these  signiflcatlons  they  arc  and  must  be 
frequently  employed.  Without  therefore  dis. 
carding  (his  nomenclature,  which,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  expresses,  in  geuerah.a  diiitinction  t»f 
the  highest  importance,  in  the  most  ap{>osite 
toinis;  thesp  terms  may  by  qualification  easily 
be  rendered  adequate  to  those  subordinate 
discriminations,  which  it  is  often  requisite  to 
signalise,  but  which  they  cannot  simply  and  of 
themselves  denote. 

Subject  and  subjeftive,  without  any  qualifying 
attribute,  1 would  therefore  employ,  as  has  hi- 
tlierto  been  done,  to  mark  out  what  inheres  in, 
pertains  to,  or  depends  on,  the  knowing  mind 
w hether  of  man  In  general,  or  of  this  or  that 
individual  man  in  particular;  and  this  in  con. 
trust  to  ol>ject  and  objective,  ns  expressing  w hat 
docs  not  so  inhere,  pertain,  and  depend.  Ihus, 
for  example,  an  art  or  science  is  said  to  bo  ob. 
jrctire,  when  considered  simply  as  a system  of 
speculative  truths  or  practical  rules,  but  with, 
out  respect  of  any  actual  possessor ; ivftjcciire 
when  considered  as  a habit  of  knowledge  or  a 
dexterity.  Inherent  In  tlie  mind,  either  vaguely 
of  any,  or  predscly  of  this  or  that,  possessor. 

But,  as  haa  been  stated,  an  object  of  know, 
ledge  may  be  a mode  of  mind,  or  It  may  be 
something  dlfTercnt  flroin  mind;  and  It  Is  fro. 
quenily  of  in»portance  to  indicate  precisely  un. 
der  which  of  tlirse  classes  that  ohJt»ct  comes. 
Ill  this  case  by  an  internal  developement  of  the 
nomenclature  itself,  wre  might  employ,  on  tho 
former  alternative,  the  term  suhjeet-ol'ject ; on 
the  latter,  the  term  object -object. 

But  tlie  subjeet-ofject  nwy  be  either  a mode 
of  mind,  of  which  we  aro  conscious  as  absolute 
and  for  itself  alone, — a.s,  for  example,  a pain  or 
pleasure;  or  a mode  of  mind,  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  as  relative  to,  and  representative  of, 
something  else, — as,  for  instance,  the  imaglna. 
tion  of  something  past  or  possible.  Of  those 
we  might  distinguish,  when  necessary,  the  one, 
as  the  obsofuuoT  the  real  subjeeUe^jcct,  the  other, 
as  the  rcl4s/iM  or  the  ideal  or  the  repreaentativ* 
sutjeet-objeet. 
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dered,  but  stUl  inaccurately,  ae  an  imme- 
diate cognition.*  The  latter  of  these  as 
limited  in  its  application  to  certain  facul* 
ties,  and  now  in  fact  wholly  exploded,  may 
be  thrown  out  of  account. 

8.  — External  Perception  or  Perception 
umply,  is  the  faculty  preeentative  or  intui- 
tive  of  the  phaenomena  of  the  Non-Ego  or 
Mattor-^if  there  be  any  intuitive  appre- 
hension allowed  of  the  Non- Ego  at  all. 
JntemcU  Perception  or  Self-^Conscionsru$$ 
is  the  faculty  pres^ntutive  or  intuitive  of 
the  phaenomena  of  the  Ego  or  Mind. 

9.  — Imagination  or  Phantasgj  in  its  most 
extensive  meaning,  is  the  faculty  represm- 
tative  of  the  phaenomena  both  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  worlds. 

10.  — A representation  considered  as  an 
object  is  logically,  not  really,  diflfcrent  from 
a representation  considered  as  an  act. 
Here  object  and  act  are  merely  the  same 
indivisible  mode  of  mind  viewed  *n  two 
different  relations.  Considered  by  refer- 
ence to  a (mediate)  object  represented,  it 
is  a representative  object;  considered  by 
reference  to  the  mind  representing  and 
contemplating  the  representation,  it  is  a 
representative  act.  A representative  o6- 
jtci  being  viewed  as  posterior  in  the  order 
of  nature,  but  not  of  time,  to  the  repre- 
sentative oc',  is  viewed  as  n product ; and 
the  representative  act  beingviewed  as  prior 
in  the  order  of  nature,  though  not  of  time, 
to  the  representative  object,  is  viewed  as  a 
jirvductng  pTOcetB.  (v.  I.  P.  305  a.)  The 
same  may  be  .said  of  Imago  and  Imagina- 
tion. (Prop.  21,  and  p.  813,  ab,  and  note.) 

11.  — A thing  to  be  known  tn  itself  must 
be  known  as  actually  existing  (Pr.  1.)  and 
it  cannot  be  known  as  actually  existing 
unless  it  be  know’n  as  existing  in  its  When 
and  its  Where.  But  the  When  and  Where 
of  an  object  are  immediately  cognisable  by 
the  subject,  only  if  the  When  be  now  (i.e. 
at  the  same  moment  with  thecognitiveact,) 
and  the  Where  be  Acre,  (i.  e.  within  the 
sphere  of  the  cognitive  faculty) ; therefore 
a presentative  or  intuitive  knowledge  is 
only  competent  of  an  object  present  to  the 
mind,  both  in  time  and  in  space. 

12.  — E converso — whatever  is  known, 
but  not  as  actually  existing  note  and  here, 

' is  known  not  in  itself,  as  the  presentative 

flnslly  it  may  be  required  to  mark  whether 
the  cbjfct-otjeci  and  the  sutjeet-etjeet  be  imme- 
diately known  as  present,  or  only  as  represent- 
ed. In  ibis  case  we  roast  resort,  on  Uie  former 
alternative  to  the  epithet  presentative  or 
lies { on  the  latter,  to  those  of  represented,  medi- 
ate, remote,  primary,  prineipcl,  Ac. 

• This  observation  has  reference  to  Kcid. 
dee  sequel  of  this  note,  ( li.,  and  note  C | ii. 
k.  4. 


object  of  an  intuitive,  but  only  as  the  re- 
mote object  of  a representative,  cogni- 
tion. 

13. — A representative  object, considered 
irrespectively  of  what  it  represents,  and 
simply  as  a mode  of  the  conscious  subject, 
is  an  intuitive  or  presentative  object.  For 
it  is  known  in  itself,  as  a mental  mode,  ac- 
tually existing  now  and  here.* 


* Propositions  10-13  may  illustrate  a pas- 
sage in  Aristotle's  treatise  on  Memory  and 
Itcminiscence  (e.  1),  which  has  been  often 

I curiously  misunderstood  by  his  expositors; 

I and  as  it,  in  return,  serves  to  lUustrate  the 
j doctrine  here  stated,  I translate  it : — 

* Of  what  part  of  the  soul  memory  la  a func- 
tion, is  manifest ; — of  that,  to  wit,  of  which 
ima^nation  or  phantasy  is  a function.  [And 
imagination  had  been  already  shown  to  be  a 
function  of  the  common  sense.] 

*And  here  a doubt  may  bo  started — 'Whether 
the  affection  [or  ment^  modification]  being 
present,  the  reality  absent,  that  which  Is  not 
present  can  be  rciDcrobcrcd  [or.  In  general, 
known.}  For  it  Is  manifest  that  wo  must 
conceive  the  affection,  determined  in  the  soul 
I or  its  proximate  bodily  organ,  through  sense, 
to  be,  as  it  were,  a sort  of  portrMt,  of  which  we 
say  that  memory  is  the  habit  [or  retention]. 
For  the  movement  excited  [to  employ  the 
slmilo  of  Plato]  stamps,  as  it  were,  a kind  of 
impression  of  the  total  process  of  perception^ 
[on  the  soul  or  its  organ],  after  the  manner  of 
one  who  applies  a signet  to  wax.  . . . 

* But  if  such  be  the  circumstances  of  memory. 
— Is  remembrance  [a  cognition]  of  this  af 
fectlon.  or  of  that  from  which  it  is  produced  ? 
For  if,  of  the  latter,  we  can  have  no  remembrance 
[or  cognition]  of  things  absent'  if  of  the  for- 
mer, how,  as  percipient  [orecriM  ious]  of  this 
[present  affection],  can  we  have  a remem- 
brance [or  cognition]  of  that  of  which  wo  are 
not  percipient  [or  conscious] — the  absent 
[reality]  ? — Again  \ — supposing  there  to  bo  a 
resembling  something,  such  as  an  impression 
or  picture,  in  the  mind ; the  perception  [or 
consciousness]  of  this— Why  should  it  bo  the 
remembrance  [or  cognition]  of  another  thing, 
and  not  of  this  something  itself  r — for  in  the 
act  of  remembrance  we  contemplate  this  men- 
tal  affection,  and  of  this  [alone]  arc  we  per- 
ciplent  [or  conscious].  In  these  circom^tancee, 
bow  Is  a remembrance  [or  cognition]  possible 
of  what  is  not  present } For  if  so,  it  would 
seem  that  what  Is  not  present  might,  In  like 
manner,  be  seen  and  heard. 

* Or  Is  this  possible,  and  what  actually 
occurs  ? And  thus  : — As  h)  a portrait  the 
thing  painted  is  an  animal  and  a represen- 
tation (tIavO  [of  an  animal],  one  and  the 


f this  comprehends  both  the 

objective  presentation — andthe  sab- 
Jcctive  energy—  aleiteif. 

t 1 read  in  i”  n.  Tbemistlus  has 
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14.  — a knowledge  tdety 

of  what  it  now  and  htre  prot*^nt  to  the 
mind.  It  is  therefore  onlj  intoitire^  and 
iu  objects  exclusively  presentative.  Again, 
Consciousness  is  a knowledge  of  all  that 
it  noir  and  herf  present  to  the  mind : every 
immediate  object  of  cognition  is  thus  an 
object  of  consciousness,  and  every  intuitive 
cognition  itsidf,  simply  a specif  form  of 
consciousness.  See  Note  H. 

15. —.  Contcioutnett  comprehmdt  every 
cognitive  act;  in  other  words,  whatever  wo 
are  not  conscious  of,  that  we  do  not  know. 
Hut  consciousness  is  an  immediate  cogni- 
tion. Therefore  all  our  mediate  cognitions 
are  contained  in  our  immediate. 

16.  — The  orfua/ modifications — the  pre- 
sent actt  and  affcH.'tioiis  of  the  are  ob- 
jects of  immediate  cogmtion,  as  themselves 
objects  of  consciousness.  (Pr.  14.)  The 
patt  and  pottible  modifications  of  the  Ego 
are  objects  of  mediate  cognition,  as  repre- 
sented to  consciousness  in  a present  or  ac- 
tual modification. 

17.  — The  Primarv  Qualitiet*  of  matter 
or  body,  now  and  Aer<^,  that  is  in  proximate 
relation  to  our  organs,  are  objects  of  im- 
mediate cognition  to  the  Natural  Realists, f 
of  mediate,  to  the  Cosmothctic  Idealists  :f 
the  former,  on  the  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness, asserting  to  mind  the  cajuibility  of 
intuitively  perceiving  what  is  not  itself; 


same  being,  at  once,  both ; (for,  though  in 
reality  both  are  not  the  same,  in  thought  we 
cm  view  Uie  painting,  either  [absolutely]  as 
animal,  or  [relatively]  as  representation  [of 
an  animal]):  In  like  manner,  the  phantasm  In 
us,  we  must  consider,  both  absolutely,  as  a phse. 
nomenon  in  itself,  and  relatively,  as 

a phantasm  [or  representation]  of  something 
fllfTerent  from  itself.  Considered  absolutely. 
It  Is  a [mere]  pha^nomenon  or  [Irrespective] 
phantasm ; considered  relatively,  it  a repre- 
sentation or  recollcctive  image.  So  that  when 
a movement  [or  mental  modification]  Is  in 
present  act; — if  the  soul  perceive  [or  appro- 
iiend]  it  as  abs«-!ute  and  for  itself,  a kind  of 
[irrespective]  concept  or  phantasm  seems  the 
result;  whereas,  if  as  relative  to  what  Is  dlffe. 
rent  from  itself,  it  views  it  (as  in  the  picture) 
for  a represmitotion,  and  a representation  of 
Cori«cns,  even  although  CoHscus  has  not  him- 
self been  seen.  And  here  wc  arc  difTercntly 
affeettd  in  this  mode  of  viewing  [the  move, 
inent,  as  painted  representation.]  from  wlist 
w«<  are  when  viewing  it,  as  painted  animal; 
the  mental  phtenoroenon,  in  the  one  case,  is.  so 
to  say,  a mere  [irrelative]  concept ; while  In  tlie 
other,  what  is  rcmenilKsred is  here  [in  the  mind,] 
ns  there  [in  the  picture,]  a representation.* 

• On  the  distinction  of  the  Primary  and  8c. 
condary  Qualities  of  Matter — its  history  and 
completion,  «ee  Note  D. 

f On  three  designations,  see  above,  Note  A. 

I i.  pp.  746«  747  and  below,  Note  C.  $ i. 


[note  n. 

the  latter  denying  this  capability,  bat  as- 
serting to  the  mind  the  power  of  repre- 
senting, and  truly  representing,  what  it 
does  not  know. — To  the  Absolute  Jdeal- 
istsf  matter  has  no  existence  as  an  object 
of  cognition,  either  immediate  or  mediate. 

18.  — The  Secondary  of  body  | 

note  and  Acre,  as  only  present  affections  of  i 
the  conscious  subject,  determined  by  an  un- 
known external  cause,  are,  on  every  theory, 
now  allowed  to  be  objects  of  immediate 
cognition.  (Pr.  16.) 

19.  — As  not  now  present  m time,  an  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  the  patt  is  impos- 
sible. The  past  is  only  mediately  cog- 
nisable in  and  through  a present  modifica- 
tion relative  to,  and  representative  of,  it, 
as  having  been.  To  speak  of  an  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  the  past  involves  a 
contradiction  in  adjecto.  For  to  know 
the  past  immediately,  it  must  be  known  in 
ittel/i — and  to  be  known  in  Itself  it  must 
be  known  as  now  existing.  But  the  pa.st 
is  just  a negation  of  the  now  existent:  ita 
very  notion  therefore  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  immediately  known. — 
So  much  for  ^lemory,  or  Recollective 
Imagination. 

20.  — In  like  manner,  supposing  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  future  were  competent, 
tliis  can  only  be  conceived  possible,  in  and 
Uirough  a now  present  representation ; 
that  is,  only  as  a mediate  cognition.  For 
as  not  yet  existent  the  future  cannot  be 
known  in  itself,  or  as  actually  existent. 
As  nof  Acre  present^  an  immediate  know- 
ledge of  an  object  distant  in  space  is  like- 
wise impossible.*  Fur,  as  beyond  the 
sphere  of  our  organs  and  faculties,  it  can- 
not be  known  by  them  in  itself;  it  can 
orly  therefore,  if  known  at  all,  be  known 
through  something  different  from  itself, 
that  is  mediately,  in  a reproductive  or  a 
constructive  act  of  imagination. 

21.  — A potsiUe  object — an  ens  rationis 
— is  a mere  fabrication  of  the  mind  bself; 
it  exists  only  ideally  in  and  through  an 
act  of  imagination,  and  has  only  a logi- 
cal existence,  apart  from  that  act  with 
which  it  is  really  identical.  (Pr.  10,  and 
p 813  a b,  with  nolo.)  It  is  therefore  an  in- 
tuitive object  in  itself:  but  In  so  far,  as 
cot  involving  a contradiction,  it  is  con- 
ceived as  prefiguring  something  which 
may  possibly  exist  some-where  and  some- 
when, — this  something,  too,  being  con- 
structed out  of  elements  which  bad  been 


* On  the  assertions  of  Reid,  Stewart,  Ac., 
that  the  mind  is  immedintety  percipient  of  dis 
tard  objects,  toe  | U.  of  this  Note,  and  Note  C 

Id. 
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preriously  given  in  Presentation — it  is  Re 
presentative.  See  Note  C.  § i. 


Compared  together,  these  two  cogni- 
tions afl\>rd  the  following  nmilarities  and 
diJferenMS. 

A Compared  by  reference  to  their 
timjflicity  or  as  Acts. 

22. — Though  both  as  really  considered, 
(re,  non  ratione),  are  equally  one  and  in. 
divisible;  still  as  logically  considered,  (ra- 
tione,  non  re,)  an  Intuitive  cognition  b 
simple f being  merely  intuitive;  a Repre- 
sentative, complex,  as  both  representative 
and  intuitive  of  the  representation. 

B.  Compared  by  reference  to  the  nurn- 
ber  of  their  Obj-  cts. 

23 — In  a Presentative  knowledge  there 
can  only  be  a single  object,  and  the  term 
object  is  here  therefore  univocal. — In  a 
Representative  knowledge  two  different 
things  are  viewed  as  objects,  and  the  term 
object,  therefore,  becomes  equivocal ; the 
secondary  object  within,  being  numeri- 
cally different  from  the  primary  object 
wit  bout,  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  which 
it  represents. 

C.  Compared  by  reference  to  the  rela- 
tivity of  their  Objects,  known  in  conscious- 
ness. 

24. — In  a presentative  cognition,  the 
object  known  in  consciousness,  being  re- 
lative only  to  the  conscious  subject,  may, 
by  contrast,  be  considered  as  absolute  or 
irrespective.  In  a representative  cogni- 
tion, the  object  known  in  consciousness, 
being,  besides  the  necessary  reference  to 
the  subject,  relative  to,  as  vicarious  of,  an 
object  unknown  to  consciousness,  must,  in 
every  point  of  view,  be  viewetl  as  relative 
or  resp<^ctive.  Thus,  it  is  on  all  hands  ad- 
mitted, that  in  Self  consciousness  the  ob- 
ject is  subjective  and  absolute;  and,  that 
in  Imagination,  under  every  form,  it  is 
subjective  and  relative.  In  regard  to  ex- 
ternal Perception,  opinions  differ.  For, 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Natural  Realists,  it 
is  objective  and  absolute;  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Absolute  Idealists,  subjective  and 
absolute;  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Cosmo- 
tbetic  Idealists,  subjective  aiid  relative. 
See  Note  C.  § i. 

D.  Compared  by  reference  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  existential  Judgments  they  in- 
volve. 

25  — The  judgpfnent  involved  in  an  In- 
tuitive apprehension  is  assertory  ; for  the  ' 
fact  of  the  intuition  being  dependent  on 
the  fact  of  the  present  existence  of  the  ob- 
ject, the  existence  of  the  object  is  uncon- 
ditionally enounced  as  actual. — The  judg- 
ment involved  in  a Representative  appre-  , 


hension  is  problematic ; for  here  the  fact 
of  the  representation  not  be*_g  dependent 
on  the  present  existence  of  the  object  re* 
presented,  the  existence  of  that  object  can 
be  only  modally  affirmed  as  possible. 

E.  Compared  by  reference  to  their 
character  as  Cognitions. 

26. — Representative  knowledge  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  be  exclusively  sub- 
jective or  ideal ; for  its  proximate  object  is, 
on  every  theory,  in  or  of  the  mind,  while 
its  remote  object,  in  itself,  and,  except  in 
and  through  the  proximate  olject,  is  un- 
known.— Presentative  knowledge  is,  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Natural  Realists,  partly 
subj'  ctive  and  ideal,  partly  objective  and 
real;  inasmuch  as  its  sole  object  may  be  a 
phaenomcnon  either  of  self  or  of  not-self: 
while,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Idealists 
(whether  Absolute  or  Cosmothetic)  it  is 
aiw  tys  subjective  or  ideal ; consciousness, 
on  their  hypothesis,  being  cognisant  only 
of  mind  and  its  contents. 

F.  Compared  in  respect  of  their  Self- 
suficiency  or  Dependence. 

27 — a. — In  one  respect.  Representative 
knowledge  is  not  self-sufici'-nt,  in  as  much 
as  every  representative  cognition  of  an 
object  supposes  a previous  presentative  ap- 
prehension of  that  same  object.  This  is 
even  true  of  the  representation  of  an 
imaginary  or  merely  possible  object ; for 
though  the  object,  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious in  such  an  act,  be  a mere  figment 
of  the  phantasy,  and,  as  a now  represented 
whole,  was  never  previously  presented  to 
our  observation ; still  that  whole  is  no- 
thing  but  an  assemblage  of  parts,  of  which, 
in  different  combinations,  we  have  had  an 
intuitive  cognition. — Presentative  know- 
ledge, on  the  contrary,  is,  in  this  respect, 
self-sufficient,  being  wholly  independent  on 
Representative  for  its  objects. 

2H. — b. — Representative  knowledge,  in 
another  respect,  is  not  s<  Ifsufficient.  For 
in  as  much  as  all  representation  is  only  the 
repetition,  simple  or  modified,  of  what  was 
once  intuitively  apprehendc<l ; Representa- 
tive is  dependent  on  Presentative  know- 
ledge, as  (with  the  mind)  the  concause 
and  condition  of  its  possibility. — Presen- 
tative knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  is  in 
this  respect  inde;  rndent  of  Representative; 
for  with  our  intuitive  cognitions,  com- 
mences all  our  knowledge. 

29. — c. — In  a third  respect  Representa- 
I tive  knowledge  is  not  sef-sufficient  ; for  it 
I is  only  deserving  of  the  name  of  know- 
' ledge  in  so  far  as  it  is  conformable  with 
I the  intuitions  which  it  represents. — Pre- 
sentative knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  is, 
j in  this  respect,  all-sufficunt ; fur  in  thu 
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last  resort  it  is  the  sole  Tehicle,  the  exclu* 
sire  criterion  and  guarantee  of  truth. 

80. — d. — lu  a fourth  respect,  Represen* 
tatire  knowledge  is  not 
being  wholly  dependent  upon  Intuitire; 
for  the  object  represented  is  only  known 
through  an  intuition  of  the  subject  repre. 
tenting.  Representative  knowledge  aU 
w’ays,  therefore,  involves  presentative,  as 
its  condition.  — Intuitive  knowledge,  on 
the  contrary,  is,  in  this  respect, 
eientf  being  wholly  independent  of  repre- 
sentative, which  it,  consequently,  excludes. 
Thus  in  different  points  of  view  Repre- 
sentative knowledge  contains  and  is  con- 
tained in,  Presentative,  (Pr.  15.) 

G. — Compared  in  reference  to  their 
tntn'nWc  Completeness  atui  Per/fction. 

31.  — a. — In  one  respect  Intuitive  know- 

ledge is  complete  and  perfect,  as  irrespec- 
tive of  aught  beyond  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousnesa;  while  Representative  know- 
ledge is  and  im}>erfect,  as  re- 

lative to  what  transcends  that  sphere. 

32.  — b. — In  another  res)»ect,  Intuitive 
knowledge  is  complete  and  perfect,  as 
affording  the  highest  certainty  of  the 
highest  determination  of  existence — the 
.ActuaU^the  Here  and  Now  existent ; — Re- 
presentative, incomp/<  fe  and  imfierfect,  as 
affording  only  an  inferior  assurance  of 
certain  inferior  determinations  of  exist- 
ence—the  Pa^t,  the  Future,  the  Possible 
— the  not  lierc  and  not  Now  existent. 

33. — c. — In  a third  respect.  Intuitive 
knowledge  is  complete  and  perfect,  its 
object  known  being  at  once  real,  and 
known  as  real; — Representative  know- 
ledge, iucom^dete  and  \mit*rject,  its  know’n 
object  being  unreal,  its  real  object  un- 
known. 


The  precise  distinction  between  Pre-  I 
sentative  and  Representative  knowledge, 
and  the  different  meanings  of  the  term 
Object, — the  w'ant  of  which  has  involved 
our  modem  philosophy  in  great  confusion, 
— I had  long  ago  evolved  from  roy  owti 
reflection,  and  before  I was  aware  that  a I 
parallel  distinction  had  been  taken  by  the  ! 
Schoolmen,  under  the  name  /n/uitics  and  ' 
Abstract  knowledge  ( Jntuitiiyx  et 
Abstractii'a,  or  1'iJnVmw  et  Simplirxs  /n- 
telHyentiae.)  Of  these,  the  former  they 
defined— knowledge  of  a thing  present 
as  it  is  present,  (cognitio  ret  praesentis, 
ut  praesens  est)  ; the  latter — the  know- 
ledge of  a thing  not  as  it  is  j^resent,  ( cog- 
nitio rei  non  praesens  est.)  This 
distinetion  remounts,  among  the  I^tin 
Schoolmen,  to  at  least  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century ; for  1 find  that  both  St 


Anselm  and  Hugo  a Sancto  Vlctore  no- 
tice it.  It  was  certainly  not  borrowed  from 
the  Arabians;  for  Averroes,  at  the  end 
of  the  following  century,  seems  unaware 
of  it.  In  fact,  it  bears  upon  its  front  the 
indication  of  a Christian  origin ; for,  as 
Scotus  and  Ariminensis  notice,  tbo  term 
Intuitive  was  probably  suggested  by  St 
Puurs  expression,  * facie  ad  jaciem,*  sa  the 
Vulgate hasit,  (1  Corinth,  xiii.  12.)  For 
intuitive,  in  this  sense,  the  low'er  Greeks 
sometimes  employed  the  terms  ixot- 
TtKti;,  and  «vTOXT/*of— a sen.se  unknown 
to  the  Lexicographers;— hut  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  taken  the  counter  distinc. 
tion.  The  term  abstract  or  abstractive 
was  less  fortunately  chosen  than  its  cor- 
ndative;  for  besides  the  signification  in 
question,  as  opposed  to  intuitive,  in  which 
case  we  look  away  from  the  existence  of 
a concrete  object ; it  was  likewise  em- 
ployed in  opposition  to  concrete,  and, 
though  improperly,  as  a synonyme  of  uni- 
versal, in  which  case  we  look  away  from 
each  and  every  individual  subject  of  inhe- 
sion. As  this  last  is  the  meaning  in  which 
abstract  as  it  was  originally,  is  now  ex- 
clusively, employed,  and  as  representative 
is,  otherwise,  a far  preferable  expres- 
sion, it  would  manifestly  be  worse  than 
idle  to  attempt  its  resuscitation  in  the 
former  sense. 

The  propriety  and  importance  of  tliedis- 
tinction  is  unquestionable;  but  the  School- 
men— at  least  the  great  majority  who  held 
thedoctrino  of  intentional  species — wholly 
spoiled  it  in  application;  by  calling  the 
representative  perception  they  allowed  of 
external  things,  by  the  name  of  an  in- 
tuitive cognition,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
idle  thesis  which  many  of  them  defended 
— that  by  a miracle  we  could  have  an 
intuitive  apprehension  of  a di.stant,  nny 
even  of  a non-existent,  object.  Tbiserror, 
I may  notice,  is  the  corollary  of  another 
of  which  I am  soon  to  speak — the  holding 
that  external  things,  though  known  only 
through  species,  are  immediately  known 
in  themselves,  (see  p.  . ) 

§ //.—  The  errors  of  Reid  and  other  phi- 
losophers, III  reference  to  the  distinction 
of  Presentative  or  Immediate  and  Re- 
j'^'csentative  or  Mediate  knowledge,  and 
of  Object  Proximate'  and  Remote, 

The  preceding  distinction  is  one  which, 
for  the  Natural  Realist,  it  is  necessary  to 
establish,  in  order  to  discriminate  his  own 
peculiar  doctrine  of  perception  from  those 
of  the  Idealists.  Cosmothetic  and  Abso- 
lute, in  their  various  modifications.  This, 
however,  Reid  unfortunately  did  not  do; 
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and  the  consequence  has  been  the  follow- 
ing imperfections,  inaccuracies,  anderrors- 
A.  In  the  first  place  he  has,  at  least 
in  words,  abolished  the  distinction  of  prc- 
scntative  and  representative  cognition. 

1®,  He  asserts,  in  general,  that  every 
object  of  thought  must  be  an  immediate 
object,  (I.  P.  427  b.) 

2®,  He  affirms,  in  particular,  not  only 
of  the  faculties  whose  objects  are,  but 
of  those  whose  objects  ai'e  not,  actually 
present  to  the  mind,  — that  they  are 
all  and  each  of  them  immediate  know- 
ledges. Thus  he  frequently  defines  me- 
mory (in  the  sense  of  recollective  ima- 
gination) * an  immediate  knowledge  of 
things  past,’  (I.  P.  339  a,  351  b,  357  a)  ; 
he  speaks  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of 
things  future,  (I.  P.  340  b) ; and  main- 
tains that  the  immediate  object  in  our 
conception  (imagination)  of  a distant 
reality  is  that  reality  itself  (I.  P.  374  b.) 
See  above,  Propp.  10,  11,  12,  19,  20,  21. 

Now  the  cause  why  Reid  not  only  did 
not  establish,  but  even  thought  to  abolish, 
the  distinction  of  mediate  cognition  with 
its  objects  proximate  and  remote  was,  1®, 
his  error,  which  we  are  elsewhere  to  con- 
sider, (Note  C.  § ii.,)  in  supposing  that 
philosophers  in  the  proximate  object  of 
knowledge,  had  in  view,  always,  a tertium 
quid  different  both  from  the  reality  repre- 
sented and  the  conscious  mind  (Inq.  106  a, 

1.  P.  226  b,  3G9  ah) ; and  2®,  his  failing  to 
observe  that  the  rejection  of  this  complex 
hypothesis  of  non- egoistical  representa- 
tion, by  no  means  involved  either  the  sub- 
version of  representative  knowledge  m 
general,  or  the  establishment  of  presenta- 
tive  perception  in  particular.  ( See  Prop.  7, 
and  Note  C.  § i.) 

But  Reid’s  doctrine  in  this  respect  is 
perhaps  imperfectly  developed,  rather  than 
deliberately  wrong ; and  I am  confident 
that  had  it  been  proposed  to  him,  he  would 
at  once  have  acquiesced  in  the  distinction 
of  presentalive  and  representative  know- 
ledge, above  stated,  not  only  as  true  in  it- 
self, but  as  necessary  to  lay  a solid  foun- 
dation for  a theory  of  intuitive  perception, 
in  conformity  with  the  common  sense  of 
mankind. 

B.  In  the  second  place,  Reid  maintains 
that  in  our  cognitions  th  re  must  be  an  ob- 
ject (real  or  imaginary)  distinct  from  the 
operation  of  the  mind  conversant  about  it  ; 
for  the  act  is  one  thing  and  the  object  of 
the  act  another.  (I.  P.  292  b,  305  a,  also 
298  b,  373  a,  374  b.) 

This  is  erroneous — at  least  it  is  errone- 
ously expressed.  Take  an  imaginary  ob- 
ject, and  Reid's  own  instance — a centaur. 


Here  he  says,  ‘ The  sole  object  of  concep- 
tion (imagination)  is  an  animal  which  I 
believe  never  existed.’  It  * never  existed 
that  is  never  really,  never  in  nature,  never 
externally,  existed.  But  it  is  ‘an  object 
of  imagination.’  It  is  not  therefore  a 
mere  non-existence ; for  if  it  had  no  kind 
of  existence,  it  could  not  possibly  be  the 
positive  object  of  any  kind  of  thought. 
For  were  it  an  absolute  nothing,  it  could 
have  no  qualities  ( non~entis  nulla  sunt  at. 
tributa ) ; but  the  object  we  are  conscious 
of,  as  a Centaur,  has  qualities,— qualities 
which  constitute  it  a determinate  some- 
thing, and  distinguish  it  from  every  other 
entity  whatsoever.  We  must,  therefore, 
ler  force,  allow  it  some  sort  of  imaginary,  . 
ideal,  representative,  or  (in  the  older 
meaning  of  the  term)  objective,  existence 
in  the  mind.  Now  this  existence  can  only 
>e  one  or  other  of  two  sorts ; for  such 
object  in  the  mind,  either  is,  or  is  not,  a 
mode  of  mind.  Of  these  alternatives  the 
atter  cannot  bo  supposed;  for  this  would 
)e  an  affirmation  of  the  crudest  kind  of 
non-egoistical  representation — the  very 
ivpothesis  against  which  Reid  so  strenu- 
ously contends.  The  former  alternative 
rexnains — that  it  is  a mode  of  the  imagin- 
ing mind; — that  it  is  in  fact  the  plastic 
act  of  imagination  considered  as  represent- 
ing to  itself  a certain  possible  form — a 
Centaur.  But  then  Reid’s  assertion — that 
there  is  always  an  object  distinct  from  the 
operation  of  the  mind  conversant  about  it, 
the  act  being  one  thing,  the  object  of  the 
act  another— must  be  surrendered.  For 
the  object  and  the  act  are  here  only  one 
and  the  same  thing  in  two  several  relations. 
( Prop.  21 . ) Reid's  error  consists  in  mis- 
taking a logical  for  a metaphysical  diffe- 
rence— a distinction  of  relation  for  a dis- 
tinction of  entity.  Or  is  the  error  only 
from  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  ex- 
pression ? * 


• In  what  manner  many  of  tho  acutest  of 
tho  later  Schoolmen  puzzled  tbcniBelves  like- 
wise, with  this,  apparently,  very  simple  ma^ 
ter,  may  be  seen  in  their  discussions  touch- 
ing tho  nature  of  Entia  Rationit.  1 may  men- 
tion in  general  Fonseca,  Suaroz,  Mendoza, 
Iluvius,  Murcia,  Oviedo,  Arriaga,  Carleton,  Ac., 
on  the  one  hand;  and  Biel,  Mlrandulanus, 
Jandunus,  Valesius,  Erice.  Ac.,  on  the  other. 
I may  here  Insert,  though  only  at  present,  for 
the  latter  paragraph  in  which  Reid's  difficulty 
Is  solved,  tho  following  pa.ssage  from  Biel.  It 
contains  important  observations  to  which  I 
must  subsequently  refer  : — 

‘ Ad  secnndnni  do  flgiiientis  dlcitur,  quod 
(IntcUigendo  illam  slmilltudlnem  quam  anima 
flngit,  i.e.  abstrahit  a rebus)  sic  flgmenta  sunt 
actus  IntelUgendi,  qui  habent  esse  verum  et 
Bubjectivum  (v.  p.  807  a b,  note)  in  anima. 
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C.  In  the  MiVd  place,  to  this  head  we 
I may  refer  Reid’s  inaccuracy  m regard  to 
the  preeite  object  of  perception.  This  ob- 
’ ject  is  not,  as  he  seems  frequently  to  assert, 
any  distant  reality;  (Inq.  104  b,  158  b, 
159  a b,  160  a,  186  b.^I.  P.  299  a,  302 
a,  303  a,  304  a,  et  alibi) ; for  we  are  per- 
cipient of  nothing  but  w*hat  is  in  proxi- 
mate contact,  in  immediate  relation,  with 
our  organs  of  sense  Distant  realities  we 
reach,  not  by  perception,  but  by  a subse- 
^ quent  process  of  inference  founded  there- 
on ; and  so  far,  as  he  somewhere  says. 
(I.  P.  284  b,)  from  all  men  who  look 
upon  the  sun  perceiving  the  same  object, 
in  reality,  every  individual,  in  this  instance, 
perceives  a different  object,  nay,  a diffe- 
rent object  in  each  several  eye.  The 
doctrine  of  Natural  Realism  requires  no 
such  untenable  assumption  for  its  basis. 
It  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  simple  fact, 
. that  we  are  competent,  as  consciousness 
I assures  us,  immediately  to  apprehend 
through  sense  the  non-ego  in  certain 
limited  relations ; and  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever,  cither  to  our  certainty 
of  the  reality  of  a material  world,  or  to 
our  ultimate  knowledge  of  its  properties, 
whether  by  this  primary  apprehension  we 
lay  hold,  in  the  first  instance,  on  a larger 
or  a lesser  portion  of  its  contents. 

Mr  Stewart  also  (Elem.  vol.  i.  ch.  i. 
sect.  2,  p.  79  sq.  6 ed.),  in  arguing  against 
the  counter  doctrine  in  one  of  its  acci- 
dental forms,  maintains,  in  general,  that 
we  may  be  percipient  of  (hstaot  objects. 


Sunt  enim  qnalltatcs  animae  Inhserentea;  et 
bi  actus  sunt  nsturales  simlUtudines  rerum  a 
quibus  formantur,  quae  sunt  objects  eorum; 
nee  oportet  poiiere  aliquod  objectum  medium 
Inter  cofuitlonem  iBteUcctlvam  actus,  et  rcale 
ejus  objectum. 

' Dteuntur  autem  bujusmodi  actus  figments, 
quia  tales  sunt  tn  Ttprutmdam4/>  rem,  quales 
sunt  res  reprwsentotae.  Non  autem  talia  in 
exUtmdo,  i.e.  in  qualitatibus  rcaUbos;  quia 
sunt  qualitates  splritnales,  objects  vero  fra. 
qnenter  res  mate  rial  es ; sunt  aatem  nsturallter 
iimilet  in  reprauentando,  quia  reprspsentant  res 
distincte  cum  suis  babttudinibus  slcut  sunt 
realiter  ; non  autem  sunt  sBm'Ies  <n  ee$endo,  i e. 
qnod  actus  [acta]  baberent  ease  reale  ejusdem 
specie!  cum  suis  objcctis. 

‘ Quod  additur  de  Chlinaera ; pstet  quod  all- 
ter  chimaera  dlcitor  figmentum,  et  aliter  cog. 
nitlo  rei  posaibllis.  Verum  conceptus  chi. 
maerae,  id  est  actus  cognoacendl  correspon. 
dens  huie  voci ' ehimaerae,'  est  vera  qualitas  in 
inente ; tamon  iUud  quod  signifleat  nihil  est.* 
tu  i.  Sent.  Dist.  ii.  Qu.  8. 

The  author  of  the  preceding  passage,  it  must 
be  remembered,  allowed  no  intefUtonol  rptcite, 
that  Is,  no  representative  entities  different  from 
the  operations  of  the  ndmi  itself. 


I But  his  observations  do  not  contemplate, 
I therefore  do  not  meet,  the  cardinal  ques- 
I tions;  — Is  perception  a presentativa  cog- 
i nition  of  the  nun-ego,  or  only  a represen- 
I tative  cognition  of  it,  in  and  through  tho 
' ego  ? — and  if  the  former, — Can  we  ap- 
I prehend  a thing  immediately  and  not 
I know  it  in  itself? — Can  we  apprehend  it 
as  actually  existing  ? — and,  Can  we  ap- 
prehend it  as  actually  existing,  and  not 
apprehend  it  in  tho  When  and  Where  of 
its  existence,  that  is,  only  as  present  ? 

A misapprehension  analogous  to  that  of 
Reid  and  Stewart,  and  of  a still  mure  ob- 
trusive character,  was  made  by  a majority 
of  those  Sohoulmen  who,  as  non-egoistical 
representation1sts,maintiuned  the  hypothe- 
sis of  intentional  species,  as  media  of  sen- 
sitive perception,  imagination,  &c.  They, 
in  general,  held,  that  the  tpecies  i$  not 
iteelf  perceived,  but  the  reaiity  through  the 
ipeciee ; — and  on  the  following  as  tho 
principal  grounds: — The  present  objects 
we  perceive  by  sense,  or  the  absent  ob- 
jects we  imagine,  are  extended,  figured, 
coloured,  &c. ; but  the  species  are  not 
themselves  extended,  figured,  coloured, 
fi(c.,  they  are  only  representative  of  these 
qualities  in  external  objects;  the  S])ecie8 
are  not,  therefore,  themselves  objects  of 
knowledge,  or,  as  they  otherwise  ex- 
pressed it,  do  not  themselves  terminate 
the  cognition.*  See,  instar  omnium,  De 
Raconis,  Physica,  Disp.  Hi.  de  An.  Sens. 
App.  sect.  ii.  qu  4.  ari  3.— Irenaeus,  De 
Aiiima,  c.  2.  sect.  3.  § 3. 

The  error  of  this  doctrine  did  not, 
however,  escape  the  observation  of  the 
acuter  even  of  those  who  supported  the 
theory  of  intentional  species.  It  is  ex- 
posed by  Scaliger  the  father;  and  his  ex- 
position is  advanced  as  a * very  subtle  * 
speculation.  Addressing  Cardan,  whose 
work  * De  Subtilitate  ’be  is  controverting, 
be  says : — 

* Cum  tarn  praeclarc  de  visu  sentires, 
maximam  omisisti  subtilitatem.  Doce  me 
prius  Bodcs — Quid  est  id  quod  video  ? Dices, 
**  Puerilem  esse  interrogationem  — Rem 
enim  esse,  quae  videat  ur.”  At  doce  quaeso 
nos  pueros  per  salebras  hasce  Katurae 
perreptantes.  Si  sensio  e$t  receptio  ; nec 
recipitur  Ret;  demonstrabitur  certissima 


* This  doctrine  hts  recent  and  very  able 
biographer  [M.  Iluet)  finds  maintained  by  the 
great  Henry  of  Ghent,  and  he  adduces  It  as 
both  an  original  opinion  of  the  Doctor  Soien* 
nis,  and  an  anticipation  of  one  of  the  tratbs 
established  by  the  Scottish  school.  There 
was,  however,  nothing  new  in  the  opinion;  and 
if  an  anticipation,  It  was  only  the  anUcipstinn 
of  an  error.  Bibcherehes,  Ac.,  pp.  ISO,  119 
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demonstratione  sic  non  oentitur 

Jiei.  Aiunt — **  Rem  tideri  per  Speciem.*' 
IntelUgo ; et conclude: — Specif f ergo  len- 
titur  Rem  ipsam  haud  percipit  sensas. 
Species  ipsa  non  est  ea  res,  cujus  est 
species.  Isti  vero  auu  sunt  ita  dicere  ; — 

Non  rideri  speciem,  sed  Rem  per  Spe- 
eiem.  Speciem  vero  esse  videndi  ratio* 
nem.*’  Audio  verba;  rem  haud  intelli- 
go.  Non  enim  est  species  ratio  videndi, 
ut  Lux.  Quid  igitur  ? — **  Per  speciem 
(inquiunt)  vides  rem ; non  potes  autem 
videre  speciem,  quia  necesse  esset  ut,  per 
speciem,  videres.*'  Quae  sententia  est  om- 
nium absurdissima.  XHco  enim  jam  ; — Bern 
non  viderit  ted  Speciem.  Sciisus  ergo 
recipit  speciem ; quam  rei  similem  judical 
Inteliectus,  atque  sic  rem  cog^oscit  per 
reflexionem.*  Subtilitate,  Ex.  ccxcvili. 

§14) 

But  in  correcting  one  inconsistency 
Scaliger  here  falls  into  another.  For  bow 
can  the  reflective  intellect  judge  the  species 
to  resemble,  that  is,  correctly  to  represent, 
the  external  reality,  when,  ex  hypothesi, 
the  reality  itself  is  unknown;  unknown  in 
its  qualities,  unknown  even  in  its  existence  f 
This  consideration  ought  to  have  led  *the 
Master  of  Subtilties*  to  doubt  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  perception  by  species  alto- 
gether. 

B<it  long  before  Scaliger,  the  error  in 
question  had  been  rafut^  by  certain  of 
those  Schoolmen  who  rejected  the  w*bole 
doctrine  of  intentional  species.  1 was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  distinction  between  an 
immediate  and  a mediate  object,  in  our 
acts  cognitive  of  things  not  actually  pre- 
sent to  apprehension,  advanced  by  Gre- 
gory of  Rimini,  in  a disputation  maintained 
by  him  against  a certain  * Joannes  Scotus,’ 
• -not  the  Subtle  Doctor,  who  was  already 
gone,  but — a Scotsman,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a fellow  Regent  with  Gregory 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  This  doctrine 
did  not,  however,  obtain  the  acceptation 
which  it  merited  ; and  when  noticed  at  all, 
it  was  in  general  noticed  only  to  be  re- 
dargued— even  by  bis  brother  Nominalists. 
Biel  rejects  the  paradox,  without  naming 
its  author.  But  John  Major,  the  last  of 
the  regular  Schoolmen,  openly  maintains 
on  this  point,  against  the  Authentic  Doc- 
tor, the  thesis  of  his  earlier  countryman, 
Joannes — a thesis  also  identical  with  the 
doctrine  of  his  later  countryman,  Reid. 
‘ Dico  (he  says,  writing  in  Paris,)  quod 
notitiam  abstractivam  quam  habeo  pinua- 
culi  Sanctae  Genovefes  in  Scotia,  in  Sane- 
to  Andrea,  ad  pinnacolum  immediate  ter- 
minatur;  verum,  ob  notitlae  imperfec- 
tionem  et  naturam,  nescio  certitudinaliter 
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an  sit  dimtnm  exustumve,  sicut  olim  to- 
nitruo  conflagravit.**  In  Sent.  L.  i.  diet. 
3.  qu.  2. 

I have  omitted  however  to  notice,  that 
the  vulgar  doctrine  of  the  Schools  in  re- 
gard to  the  immediate  cognition  of  real 
objects,  through  their  species  or  represen-  ^ 
tations,  was  refuted,  in  anticipation,  by 
Plotinus,  who  observes — ‘ That  if  we  re- 
ceive the  impressed  forms  (rv’rovf)  of  ob- 
jects perceived,  it  cannot  be  that  we  really 
perceive  the  things  which  we  are  stud  to 
perceive,  but  only  their  images  or  sha- 
dows ; so  that  the  things  existing  are  one 
distinct  order  of  beings,  the  objects  per- 
ceived by  us,  another.’  (Ennead.  v.  L.  vi. 
c.  1.)  His  own  doctrine  of-  perception  is 
however  equally  subjective  as  that  which 
he  assails;  it  is  substantially  the  same  with 
the  Cartesian  and  Leihnidan  hypotheses. 

Representationists  (Note  C.  ^ i.)  are 
not  however  always  so  reluctant  to  see 
and  to  confess,  that  their  doctrine  in- 
volves a surrender  of  all  immediate  and 
real  knowledge  of  an  external  world. 
This  too  is  admitted  by  even  those  who, 
equally  with  Reid,  bad  renounced  ideas 
as  representative  entities,  diflerent,  either 
from  the  substance  of  mind,  or  from  the 
act  of  cognition  itself.  Arnauld  frankly 
acknowledges  this  of  his  own  theory  of 
perception ; which  be  justly  contends  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  Descartes.  (See 
above,  p.  2D6  a,  n.  f)  Other  Cartesians, 
and  of  a doctrine  equ^ly  pure,  have  been  no 
less  explicit.  * Nota  vero,  (says  Flendor, 
whose  verbosity  1 somewhat  abridge,)  men- 
tem  nostram  percipere  vel  cognoscere  tm- 
mediate  tantum  teipsam  suasque  facultates, 
per  intimam  sui  conscientiam ; sed  aliat  ret 
a te  dittinctcUf  non  nisi  mediatCf  scilicet  per 
ideas.  . . Nota  porro,  quod  perceptio  seu 
idea  rei  spectari  dupliciter : vel  in  te  ipsa, 
prout  est  modus  cogitandi  cujus  mens  est 
conscla, — quo  modo  a mente  ut  causa  efifi- 
ciente  fluit ; vel  relata  ad  objectum  quod 
per  earn  representatur,  prout  est  cogitatio 
inteliectus  hanc  vel  illam  rem  representans, 
— quo  modo  forma  seu  essentia  ideae  con. 
sistit  tn  repretentatione  rei,  sive  in  eo  quod 
tit  repret^amen  vel  imago  ejus  rei  quam 
concipimus.'  (Pbosph.  Philos.  9 1^.) 


* The  existence  of  a Pinnacle  of  8t  Gt;no. 
vieve  In  8t  Andrews  is  now  unknown  to  our 
Scottish  Antiquaries ; and  this,  1 may  notice, 
is  one  of  a thousand  curious  anecdotes  relative 
to  bis  country,  scattered  throughout  Moor’s 
writings,  and  upon  matters  to  which  allusions 
from  a I^tor  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  a Oommen- 
tary  on  the  Sentenres,  were  least  to  be  ex. 
pected. 


NOTE  C. 

ON  TUE  VARIOUS  THEORIES  OF  EXTERNAL  PERCEPTION. 


i 1. — Si/tttmatic  Schmet,/rom  different  poitUt  of  viev,  of  the  various  theoriee  of  the 
relation  of  External  Perception  to  ite  Object ; and  of  the  various  syetems  oj 
Philosophy  founded  thereon. 

g II. — What  it  the  character,  in  this  respect,  of  Reid's  doctrine  of  Perception  t 


[References. — From  Inq.  106  a,  128  a b,  130  b,  210  a,  I.  P.  226  a b,  2fi7  b|  269  a^ 
274  a,  277  b,  278  a b,  293  b,  299  a,  306  a,  318  b,  427  a b.] 


§ I.— Systematic  Schemes,  from  different 
points  of  vievo,  of  the  carious  theories  of 
the  relation  of  External  Pet  C'ption  to 
its  Object,  and  of  the  various  systems  of 
Philosophy  fouitded  thereon.* 

ScREUC  1.— Table  of  distribution.  Ge- 
neral and  Special.— In  the  perception  ot 
the  external  world,  the  object  of  which 
we  are  conscious  may  be  considered — 
either,  (I.)  as  absolute  and  total — or,  (II.) 
as  relative  and  partial,  L e.  vicarious  or 
representative  of  another  and  principal 
object,  beyond  the  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness. Those  who  hold  the  former  of  these 
doctrines  may  be  called  Pres-jitationists 
or  Intuitionists  ; those  who  hold  the  lat- 
ter, ileprescnlationtstj.t  Of  these  in  their 
order. 

I. The  Presentntionists  or  Intuitionists 

constitute  the  object,  ol  which  we  are 
tonscious  in  perception,  into  a sole,  abso- 


• Compare  the  more  comprehensWe  croln. 
tlon  of  Philosophical  Systems  from  the  total 
fact  of  Consciousness  in  Perception,  given 
above,  p.  746  a,  sq.  An  aequaintanco  with 
that  Illstrlbution  is  here  supi-osed. 

^ On  tlic  icrm*  /nlwilMW*  wid 
and  on  the  diUincllon  of  immediaU  and  mediaU, 
of  ideal  ird  reel,  dbjeetf  tee  Note  B.  § 1. 


lute,  or  total,  object  j in  otter  words,  re- 
duce perception  to  an  act  of  immediate 
or  intuitive  cognition : and  this — either 
(A)  by  abolishing  any  immediate,  ideal, 
subjective  object,  representing; — or,  (B) 
by  abolishing  any  mediate,  real,  objective 
object,  represented 

A. — The  former  of  these,  viewing  the 
one  total  object  of  perceptive  conscious- 
ness as  nal,  as  existing,  and  therefore, 
in  this  case,  as  material,  extended,  external, 
arc  Uealists,  and  may  distinctively  be  called 
Intuitional  or  Presentative  RealitUy  and 
Real  Pre$entationi$t$  or  JntuUioniiUi  while, 
as  founding  their  doctrine  on  the  datum 
of  the  natural  consciousness,  or  common 
sense,  of  mankind,  they  deserve  the  names 
ot  Natural  H>alist»  or  Natural  DualiatRe 
Of  this  scheme  there  are  no  subon  inate 
varieties;  except  in  so  far  as  a difference 
of  opinion  may  arise,  in  regard  to — what 
qualities  are  to  be  referred  to  the  object 
perceived,  or  non-ego, — what  qualities  to 
the  percipient  subject,  or  ego.  Presenta- 
tive  Realism  is  thus  divided  (i.)  into  a 
philosophical  or  developed  form — that,  to 
wit,  in  which  the  Primary  Qualities  o/  ‘ 
body,  the  Common  Sensibles,  (seeNit© 
D.)' constitute  the  objective  object  ol 
perception;  and  (u  ) into  a vulgar  or  un- 
developed form — that,  to  wit,  in  which 
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Dot  only  the  primary  qoAlities,  (as  Exten. 
•ion  and  Figure,)  but  aUo  the  secondary, 
(as  Colour,  Savour,  &c.,)  are,  as  known 
to  us,  regarded  equally  to  appertain  to  the 
non-ego. 

B. — The  latter  of  those,  viewing  the 
object  of  consciousness  in  perception  as 
ideal,  (as  a phtenomenon  in  or  of  mind,) 
are  Idealists ; and  as  denying  that  this 
ideal  object  has  any  external  prototype, 
they  may  be  styled  Abtolute  Idicduiif  or 
Idealitt  C^mtartans.— They  are  to  be 
again  divided  into  two  subaltern  classes, 
as  the  Idea — (i.)  is,~or  (ii.)  is  not,  con- 
sidered a modiheation  of  the  percipient 
mind. 

i. — If  the  Idea  be  regarded  as  a mode 
of  the  human  mind  itself,  we  have  a 
scheme  of  EgoUtical  Idualxtm  : and  this 
again  admits  of  a twofold  distinction,  ac- 
cording as  the  idea  is  viewed  — (a)  as 
having  no  existence  out  of  the  momen- 
tary act  of  presentative  consciousness, 
with  which  it  is,  in  fact, identical ; — or  (b) 
as  having  an  (unknown)  existence,  inde- 
pendent of  the  present  act  of  conscious- 
ness by  which  it  is  called  up,  contemplated, 
but  not  created.  Finally,  as  in  each  of 
these  the  mind  may  be  determined  to 
present  the  object  either — (1.)  by  its  own 
natural  laws,-~or  (2.)  by  supernatural 
agencies,  each  may  be  subdivided  into  a 
Natural  and  6'ti/>ema(ura/  variety. 

ii.  — If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Idea  be 
viewed  not  as  a mode  of  the  human  mind, 
there  is  given  the  scheme  of  Non^Egois^ 
tical  Idealism,  which,  in  all  its  forms,  is 

\ necessarily  hyperphysical.  It  admits,  in 
the  first  place,  of  a twofold  distinction, 
according  as  the  ideal  object  is  supposed — 
(a)  to  be, — or  (b)  not  to  be,  in  the  per- 
ceiving mind  itself. 

a.  — Of  these  the  former  may  again  be 

subdivided  according  as  the  ideas  are  sup- 
port— (1.)  to  be  connate  with  the  mind 
and  existent  in  it  out  of  consciousness ; 
— or  (2.)  infusad  into  it  at  the  moment 
of  consciousness,—  ( « ) immediately  by 
Ood, — (C)  by  some  lower  supernatural 
agency.  \ 

b. — iThe  latter  supposes  that  the  human 
mind  is  conscious  of  the  idea,  in  some 
higher  intelligence,  to  which  it  is  inti- 
mately present ; and  this  higher  mind 
may  either  be — (1.)  that  of  the  deity,  or 
— (2)  that  of  some  inferior  supernatural 
existence. 

All  these  modifications  of  Non- Egoisti- 
cal Idealism  admit,  however,  in  common, 
of  certain  subordinate  divisions,  according 
as  the  qualities  (primary  and  secondary) 
and  the  plupnomona  of  the  several  senses 


may  be  variously  considered  either  as 
objective  and  ideal  or  as  subjective  and 
sensational.* 

II. — The  RepresentationistSi  as  denying  ^ 
to  consciousness  the  cognisance  of  aught 
beyond  a merely  subjective  phenomenon, 
are  likewise  Idealists ; yet  as  positing  the 
reality  of  an  external  world,  they  must 
bo  distinguished  as  Cosmothetie  Idealists, 
But,  as  affirming  an  external  world,  they 
are  also  Realists,  or  Dualists.  Since, 
however,  they  do  not,  like  the  Natural 
Realists,  accept  the  existence  of  an  exter- 
nal world  directly  on  the  natural  tes- 
timony of  consciousness,  as  something 
known,  but  endeavour  to  establish  its  un- 
known existence  by  a principal  and  sundry 
subsidiary  hypotheses;  they  must,  under 
that  character,  be  discriminated  as  Hypo* 
thetical  Rc'disti  or  Hypothetical  Huedists. 
This  Hypothesis  of  a Representative  per- 
ception has  been  maintained  under  one  or 
other  of  two  principal  forms, — a finer  and 
a cruder, — according  as  the  representa- 
tion— either,  (A)  is, — or  (B)  is  not,  sup- 
posed to  be  a mode  of  the  percipient 
subject  itself.  (And,  be  it  observed,  this 
distinction,  in  reference  to  Reid's  philo- 
sophy, ought  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind.) 

A. — If  the  immediate,  known,  or  repre- 
sentative, object  be  regarded  as  a modifi- 
cation of  the  mind  or  self,  we  have  one 
variety  of  representationism,  (the  simpler 


* The  general  approximation  of  thorough- 
going Ucalism  onU  thorough-going  Idealism 
hero  given,  may,  at  first  sight,  bo  startling. 
On  reflection,  however,  their  radical  affinity 
will  provo  well  grounded.  Both  build  upon 
the  sonic  fundamental  fact — that  the  extended 
object  immediately  perceived  is  identical  with 
the  extended  object  actually  existing  ; — for  the 
truth  of  this  fact,  both  can  appeal  to  the  com- 
moti  sense  of  mankind ; — and  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  Berkeley  did  appeal  not  less 
confidently,  and  piThaps  more  logically,  than 
Reid.  Natural  Realism  and  Absolute  Idealism 
are  the  only  systems  worthy  of  a philosopher; 
for,  as  they  alone  have  any  fonndatioii  in  con- 
sciousness, so  they  alone  have  any  consistency 
in  themselves.  The  scheme  of  Uypotbetlcal 
Realism  or  CosmotbeUe  Idealism,  which  sup. 
poses  that  behind  the  non.existcat  world  per- 
ceived, there  lurks  a correspondent  but  un- 
known  world  existing,  is  not  only  repugnant  to 
our  natural  beliefs,  but  in  manifold  contradic. 
tlon  with  itself.  The  scheme  of  Natural  Real- 
Ism  may  be  ultimately  difficult — for,  like  all 
other  truths,  it  ends  in  the  inconceivable  ; but 
Hypothetical  Realism  — in  Its  origin — in  its 
development— in  its  result,  although  the  fa- 
vourite scheme  of  philosophers,  Is  phllosopht. 
colly  absurd.  Bee  Philosophy  of  Perception, 
Ed.  Rev.  vol.  UL  p.  175-181. 
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and  more  refined)  which  nut;  be  charac- 
terUedas  the  EgoUtical  Repr€$ent<tfionitin. 
This  finer  form  is,  however,  itself  again 
subdivided  into  a finer  and  a cruder ; ac- 
cordine  as  the  subjective  object — (i.)  is — 
or  (ii.)  is  not,  identified  with  the  perci* 
pient  art. 

b-~In  the  former  case,  the  immediate 
or  ideal  object  is  regarded,  as  only  logi- 
cally distinguished  from  the  perceptive 
act ; being  simply  the  perceptive  act  itself, 
considered  in  one  of  its  relations,— iU  re* 
lation,  to  wit  (not  to  the  subject  perceiv- 
ing, in  which  case  it  is  properly  called  a 
perception^  but)  to  the  mediate  object,  the 
reality  represented,  and  which,  in  and 
through  that  representation  alone,  is  ob- 
jectified to  consciousness  and  perceived. 

ii.— In  the  latter  case,  the  immediate 
object  is  regarded,  as  a mode  of  mind, 
exUtent  out  of  the  act  of  perceptive  con- 
sciousness, and,  though  contemplated  in, 
not  really  identical  with,  that  act.  This 
cruder  form  of  egoistical  representationism 
substantially  coincides  with  that  finer  form 
of  the  non-egoistical,  which  views  the  vi- 
carious object  as  spiritual  (II.  B,  i.  b.) 
1 have  therefore  found  it  requisite  to  con- 
sider theso  as  identical;  and  accordingly 
in  speaking  of  the  finer  form  of  represen- 
tation, be  it  observed,  I exclusively  have 
in  view  the  form  of  which  1 have  last 
spoken,  (II.  A,  i.) 

This  form,  m ^th  its  degrees,  is  divid- 
ed into  certain  subalteni  genera  and 
species,  according  as  the  mind  is  supposed 
to  be  determined  to  represent  by  causes— 
either,  (a)  natural,  physical,— or,  (b)  su- 
pernatural, hyperphysical. 

a.  — Of  these,  the  natural  determination 
to  represent,  is — either,  (1.)  one  foreign 
and  external,  (by  the  action  of  the  mate- 
rial reality  on  the  passive  mind,  through 
sense) ; — or  (2.)  one  native  and  internal, 
(a  self  determination  of  the  impassive 
mind,  on  occasion  of  the  presentation  of 
the  material  object  to  sense) ; — or  finally, 
(3.)  one  partly  both,  (the  mind  being  at 
once  acted  on,  and  itself  reacting.) 

b.  — The  hypcrj’hyeical  determination, 
again,  may  be  maintained — either  to  be, 
(1.)  immediate  and  special;  whether  this  bo 
realized— (tf)  by  the  direct  operation  or 
concourse  of  God  (os  in  a scheme  of  Occa- 
sional Causes) — or  (C)  by  the  influence  of 
inferior  supernatural  agencies: — or  (2.) 
mediate  and  general,  (as  by  the  predeter- 
mined ordination  of  God,  In  a theory  of 
Pre-established  Harmony.) 

B.  — If  the  representative  object  be 
viewed  as  something  in,  but  not  a mere 
mode  of,  mind; — in  other  words,  if  it  be 


viewed  as  a tertlnm  quid  numerically  dif- 
ferent both  from  the  subject  knowing  and 
the  object  represented ; we  have  a second 
form  of  Representationism,  (the  more 
complex  and  cruder,)  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Non-egoiiticcd.  This 
also  falls  into  certain  inferior  species  : for 
the  ideal  or  vicarious  object  has  been  held 
(i.)  by  some  to  be  spiritual; — (ii.)  by 
others  to  be  corporeal ; — while  (iii.)  others, 
to  carry  hypothesis  to  absurdity,  have  re- 
garded it,  as  neither  spiritual  nor  corpo- 
real, but  of  an  inconceivable  nature,  inter- 
mediate between,  or  diflerent  from,  both. 

i.  — Spiritual.  Here  the  vicarious  ob- 
ject  may  be  supposed — either,  (a)  to  be 
some  supernatural  intelligence,  to  which 
the  human  mind  is  present ; and  this — 
either  (1.)  the  divine, — or  (2.)  not  the  di- 
vine:— or  (b)  in  the  human  mind;  and  if 
so — either  (1.)  connate  and  inexistent,  be- 
ing elicited  into  consciousness,  on  occasion 
of  the  Impression  of  the  external  object  on 
the  sensual  organ; — or,  (2.)  infused  on 
such  occasions,  and  this — either  («)  by 
God, — or  (C)  by  other  supernatural  intel- 
ligences,— and  of  these  diflerent  theorists 
have  supposed  different  kinds. 

ii.  — Corporeal,  in  the  common  sensory 
(whether  brain  or  heart.)  This-^either 
(a)  as  a propagation  from  the  external  re- 
alty— (1.)  of  a grosser  ; — (2.)  of  a more 
attenuated  nature  :~or  (b)  a modification 
determined  in  the  sensory  itself — (1.)  as  a 
configuration; — (2.)  as  a motion,  (and 
this  last — either  («)  as  a flow  of  spirits— 
or  (S)  as  a vibration  of  fibres^or  (y)  as 
both  a flow  and  a vibration  );— or  (a)  u 
both  a configuration  and  a motion. 

iii.  — Keither  tpirituid  nor  corporeal. 
This  might  admit.  In  part,  of  rimiUr  mo- 
difications with  B,  i.  and  B,  ii. 

All  these  species  of  Representationism 
may  be,  and  almost  all  of  them  have  been, 
actually  held.  Under  certain  varying  re- 
strictions, however,  in  as  much  as  a repre- 
sentative object  may  be  postulated  in  per- 
ception for  all,  or  only  for  some  of  the 
senses,  for  all  or  only  for  some  of  the 
qualities  made  known  to  us  in  the  percep- 
tive act.  And  this  latter  alternative 
which  has  been  most  generally  adopted, 
again  admits  of  various  subdivisions,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  senses  in  which, 
and  the  particular  qualities  of  which,  a 
vicarious  object  is  allowed. 

ScBBua  11.^ — Table  of  Gtneral  dUtri^ 
bution  ; with  rtfertneee  fordetaiU  to  Schetne 
/. 

The  object  of  Consciousness  in  Percep- 
tion is  a quality,  mode  or  phaenomenon^ 
either  ( I.)  of  on  tftemal  reality,  in  imme- 
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))  diate  illation  tooor  organs; — or  (II.)  nol 
of  €m  external  reality,  bat  either  of  the 
I mind  itself,  or  of  something  in  the  mind, 
i I which  internal  object,  let  us  on  either  al- 
\ ternative,  here  call  Idea, 

I.  Tbe  former  opinion  is  the  doctrine  of 
reo/ presentafiM  perception.  (1.  A.) 

. 11.  The  latter  is  the  doctrine  of  ideal 

i perception ; which  either — 

A — supposes  that  the  Idea  is  an  origi. 
nal  and  absolute  presentment,  and  thus 
constitutes  the  doctrine  of  ideal  pretenta^ 
tive  perception  (I.  B)  ; or 

B^supposes  that  the  Idea  only  repre^ 
sents  the  quality  of  a real  object ; and  thus 
constitutes  the  doctrine  of  ideal  represen- 
tative perception  (II.) 

SciiEMB  HI.— Merely  General  Table. 
In  relation  to  our  perception  of  an  ex- 
ternal world,  philosophers  are  ( I.)  Realists; 
(II.)  Id  aiists. 

I.  The  Realists  are  (A)  Natural;  (B) 
Hypotheticalf  (=  Cosmotbetic  Idealists.) 

II.  Tbe  Idealists  are  (A)  Absolute  or 
Preseniative  ; (B)  Cosmothetic  or  Repre- 
sentative, (=^  Hypothetical  Realists.}  See 
above,  p.  817  b,  and  747  a. 


Such  is  a conspectas  in  different  points 
of  view  of  all  tbe  theories  touching  per> 
ception  and  its  object ; and  of  the  djffe- 
rent  systems  of  philosophy  founded  there' 
on,  which,  as  far  as  they  occur  to  me,  have 
been  promulgated  daring  the  progress  of 
philosophy.  But  it  is  at  present  only  requ:- 
site  for  the  student  of  philosophy  to  bear 
in  mind  the  more  general  principles  and 
heads  of  distribution.  To  enumerate  the 
individual  philosophers  by  whom  these  se- 
veral theories  were  originated  or  main- 
tained, would  require  a far  greater  ampli- 
tude of  detail  than  can  be  now  afforded; 
and,  though  of  some  historical  interest, 
this  is  not  required  for  the  purposes  which 
I am  here  exclusively  desirous  of  accom- 
plishing. Similar  tables  might  be  also 
given  of  the  opinions  of  philosophers, 
touching  the  object  of  Imagination  and  of 
Intellect.  But  the  relation  of  these  facul- 
ties to  their  object  does  not,  in  like  man- 
ner, afford  tbe  fundamental  principles  of 
difference,  and  therefore  a common  start 
ing  point,  to  tbe  great  philosophical  sys- 
tems; while  a scheme  of  the  hypotheses  in 
regard  to  them,  would,  at  least  in  the  de- 
tails, be  little  more  than  an  uninteresting 
repetition  of  the  foregoing  distribution. 
There  is  therefore  little  inducement  to  an- 
nex such  tables;  were  they  not,  in  other 
respects,  here  completely  out  of  pUce.  I 
have  only,  at  present,  two  ends  in  view.  | 
or  these  the  primary,  is  to  display,  to  dis-  ; 


criminate,  and  to  laydown  a nomenclature 
of,  the  various  theories  of  Perception,  ac- 
tual and  possible.  This  is  accomplished. 
Tbe  secondary,  is  to  determine  under 
which  of  these  theories  tbe  doctrine  of 
Reid  is  to  be  classed.  And  to  this  inquiry 
I now  address  myself. 

§ II. — 0/  what  character,  in  the  preced- 
ing respect,  is  Reid's  doctrine  of  Per- 
Cf^ption  f 

As  in  this  part  of  bis  philosophy,  in  par- 
ticular, Mr  Stewart  closely  follows  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  and  seems 
even  to  have  deem^all  further  speculation 
on  the  subject  superfluous ; the  question 
hero  propounded  must  be  viewed  as  com- 
mon to  Imth  philosophers. 

Now,  there  are  only  two  of  tbe  preced- 
ing theories  of  perception,  with  one  or 
other  of  which  Reid's  doctrine  can  pos- 
sibly be  identified.  He  is  a Dualist ; — 
and  the  only  doubt  is — whether  he  be  a 
NcUural  Realist,  (I.  A,)  or  a Hypotheti- 
cal Realist,  under  the  finer  form  of  Ego- 
istical Represeidationism,  (II.  A,  i.) 

The  cause  why  Reid  left  the  character 
of  his  doctrine  ambiguous  on  this  tbe  very 
cardinal  point  of  his  philosophy,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  circumstances. 

1°,  That,  in  general,  (although  the 
same  may  bo  said  of  all  other  philoso- 
phers,) he  never  discriminated  either  spe- 
culatively or  historically  tbe  three  theories 
of  Real  Presentatiouism,  of  Egoistical, 
and  of  Non-Egoistical,  Representationism. 

2^,  That,  in  particular,  he  never  clearly 
distinguished  the  first  and  second  of  these, 
as  not  only  different,  but  contrasted,  theo- 
ries; though  on  one  occasion  (I.  P.  p. 
297  a b)  he  does  seem  to  have  been  ob- 
scurely aware  that  they  were  not  identical. 

Z°,  That,  while  right  in  regarding  phi- 
losophers, in  general,  as  Cosmothetic 
Idealists,  he  erroneously  supposed  that 
they  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  Non-Egoisti- 
cal  Representationists.  And — 

4®,  That  ho  viewed  the  theory  of  Non- 
Egoistical  Representationism  as  that  form 
alone  of  Cosmothetic  Idealism  which 
when  carried  to  its  legitimate  issue  ended 
in  Absolute  Idealism;  whereas  the  other 
form  of  Cosmothetic  Idealism,  the  theory 
of  Egoistical  Representationism,  whether 
speculatively  or  historically  conudered,  is, 
with  at  least  equal  rigour,  to  M deve- 
loped into  tbe  same  result. 

Dr  Thomas  Brown  considers  Reid  to 
be,  like  himself,  a Cosmothetic  Idealist, 
under  the  finer  form  of  egoistical  repre 
sentationism ; but  uitbout  assigning  anv 
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reaM>n  for  this  belief,  except  one  i^hich, 
as  1 have  elsewhere  shewn,  is  altogether 
nugatory.*  For  ray  own  part,  I am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that,  as  tho  great  end 
— the  governing  principle  of  Reid's  doc- 
trine was  to  reconcile  philosophy  with 
the  necessary  convictions  of  mankind, 
I that  he  intended  a doctrine  of  natural, 
consequently  a doctrine  of  preseiitative, 
I realism ; and  that  he  would  have  at  om-e 
' surrendered,  as  erroneous,  every  state- 
ment which  was  foufid  at  variance  with 
such  a doctrine.  But  that  the  reader 
should  be  enabled  to  form  his  own  opi- 
nion on  the  point,  which  I admit  not  to 
be  without  difficulty ; and  that  the  ambi- 
guities and  inconsistencies  of  Reid,  on  this 
the  most  important  part  of  his  philosophy, 
should,  by  an  articulate  exposition,  be  de- 
prived of  their  evil  influence  : 1 shall 

now  enumerate  — (A)  the  statements, 
which  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  adduced 
to  prove  that  his  doctrine  of  perception  is 
one  of  mediaU  cognition  under  the  form 
of  e^oiftical  reprt^tenfafiontsm; — and  (B) 
those  which  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
( alleged  to  shew,  that  it  is  one  of  itnme- 
' I diaU  cognition,  under  the  form  of  real 
’ f/resmtationinn.  But  as  these  counter 
statements  are  only  of  import,  in  as  much 
as  they  severally  imply  the  conditions  of 
mediate  or  of  immediate  cognition;  it  is 
necessary  that  the  reader  should  bear  in 
mind  the  exposition,  which  has  been  given 
of  these  conditions,  in  Note  B.  § I. 

A. — Stiftementt  coft/ormalle  to  t/ie  doc- 
trine  of  a fnediate  perception,  undtr  the 
form  of  an  effoietical  representation,  and 
inconsistent  with  that  of  immediate  per- 
ception, under  the  form  oj  a real  presen- 
tation, of  material  objects. 

1.  On  the  testimony  of  consciousness, 
and  in  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  per- 
ception, the  mind,  when  a material  exis- 
tence is  brought  into  relation  with  its 
organ  of  sense,  obtains  two  concomitant, 
and  immediate,  cognitions.  Of  these,  the 


• Edinb.  Itev.  vol.  111.  p.  173-175; — also  in 
Cross  and  Peisso.  In  saying,  however,  on  that 
occasion,  that  Br  Drown  was  guilty  of  * a re. 
versal  of  the  real  and  even  wam^iguotu  import  * 
of  Reid's  doctrine  of  perception,  I feci  called 
upon  to  admit,  that  the  latter  epithet  is  too 
strong ; — for  on  grounds,  totally  different  from 
the  untenable  one  of  Drown,  1 am  now  about 
to  shew,  that  Reid's  doctrine,  on  this  point,  is 
doubtful.  This  admission  does  not,  however. 
Imply  that  Drown  Is  not,  from  first  to  last,— is 
cot  in  one  and  all  of  his  strictures  on  Reid's 
doctrine  of  perception,  as  there  shewn,  wholly 
In  error 


I one  is  the  consciousness  (sensation)  of  cer- 
tain subjective  modifications  in  us,  which 
we  refer,  as  effects,  to  certain  unknown 
powers,  as  causes,  in  the  external  reality; 
the  secondary  qualities  of  body : the  other 
is  the  consciousness  (perception)  of  certain 
objective  attributes  in  tne  external  reality 
itself,  as,  or  as  in  relation  to  our  sensi- 
ble organism  ; — the  primary  qualities  of 
body.  Of  these  cognitions,  the  former  U 
I admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  be  subjective 
and  ideal : the  latter,  the  Natural  Realist 
maintains,  against  the  Cosmothetic  Idea* 
list,  to  bw  objective  and  real.  But  it  U 
only  objective  and  real,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
immediate ; and  immediate  it  cannot  be, 
if— either,  1*  dependent  on  tbeformer,as 
its  cause  or  its  occasion — or,  2^  conse- 
quent on  it,  as  on  a necessary  antecedent. 
But  both  these  conditions  of  a presenta- 
tivo  perception  Reid  and  Stewart  are  seen 
to  violate ; and  therefore  they  may  be 
held,  virtually,  to  confess,  that  their  doc- 
trine is  one  only  of  representative  per- 
ception. See  Note  D.  § i.  No.  23. 

Touching  the  former  condition:  Reid 
states,  that  the  primary  qualities  of  mate- 
rial existences  Extension,  Figure,  Ac.,  are 
supffeetid  to  us  through  the  secondary , 
which,  though  not  the  sufficient  causes  of 
our  conception,  are  the  sipns,*  on  occa- 
sion of  which,  we  are  made  to  * conceive* 
the  primary,  (Inq.  188  a,  122  a,  123  b, 
128  b note).  The  secondary  qualities,  as 
mere  sensations,  mere  consciousness  of 
certain  subjective  affections,  afford  us  no 
immediate  knowledge  of  aught  different 
from  self.  If,  therefore,  the  primary  qua- 
lities be  only  ^suffpestions,*  only  * concep- 
tions; ( Inq.  183  a,  I.  P.  318  a b),  which 
are,  as  it  were,  ‘ conjured  up  by  a kind  of 
natural  magic,’  (Inq.  122  a),  or  ‘inspired 
by  mcaiu  unknown,’  (Inq.  188  a);  these 
conceptions  are  only  representations,  which 
the  mind  is,  in  some  inconceivable  manner, 
blindly  determined  to  form  of  what  It  does 
not  know ; and,  as  perception  is  only  a 
consciousness  of  these  conceptions,  per- 
ception is,  like  sensation,  only  an  imme- 
diate cognition  of  certain  modes  of  self. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  on 
this  footing,  is  wholly  subjective  or  ideal ; 


• This  application  of  the  term  sign  suits  the 
Cosmothetic  Idealist,  as  the  Cartesian  Boa. 
suet  <Connaissance  deDien,  Ac.,  cb.3,  § 8),  or 
the  Absolute  Idealist,  as  Berkeley  (passim), 
but  not  the  Natural  Realist.  In  this  doctrine 
of  natural  signs,  I see  Reid  was,  in  a maimer, 
also  preceded  by  Hutcheson,  (6yn.  klet  P tS 
c.  1— Sytt.  of  Mor  B.  I.  eb.  1,  p.  ff). 
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luid  if  tach  Reid's  doctrine,  it  is  wholly  ' 
conformable  to  that  enounced  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  Cartesian  repre- 
sentationism  by  Silrun  Regis:—*  We 
may  thus,  he  says,  affirm,  that  the  cogni- 
tion we  bare  of  any  individual  body  which 
strikes  the  sense  is  compose<l  of  two  parts, 
—of  a smsaltcn  (sentiment),  and  of  an 
imagination ; an  imagination,  which  re- 
presents the  extension  of  this  body  under  | 
a determinate  sixe ; and  a sensation  of  I 
colour  and  light,  which  renders  this  ex-  • 
tension  risible/  (Metaph.  L.  ii.  P.  i.  ch.  i 
5.  Cours,  t.  i.  p.  162,  ed.  1691).  Thi.i 
statement  may  stand  equally  for  an  enounce-  ^ 
ment  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  percep-  . 
lion ; and  it  is,  perhaps,  worth  noticing,  I 
that  Regis  anticipated  Kant,  in  holding  the  ' 
imagination  of  space  to  be  the  a priori 
form  or  subjective  condition  of  percep-  : 
tion.  * L'  idee  de  V Entendue  (he  says)  ! 
est  n6e  arec  1*  ame,*  &c.,  (ibid.  c.  9,  p.  ; 
171  ct  alibi.) — This  theory  of  Suggestion, 
so  explicitly  maintained  in  the  ‘ Inquiry,*  i 
is  not  repeated  in  the  * Essays  on  the  lu-  | 
tellectual  Powers.*  Reid,  therefore,  as  1 | 
hare  already  observed,  (p.  129  a,  note,)  | 
may  seem  to  have  become  doubtful  of  the  j 
tendency  of  the  doctrine  advanced  in  his  > 
earlier  work ; and  we  ought  not,  at  all . 
events,  to  bold  him  rigorously  account-  | 
able  for  the  consequences  of  what,  if  he  I 
did  not  formally  retract  in  his  later  writ- 
ings, he  did  not  continue  to  profess.  | 

Touching  the  latter  condition Reid  | 
in  stating,  that  * if  sensation  be  produced, 
the  corresponding  perception /o//oics  even 
when  there  is  no  object,'  (1.  P.  320  b,) — j 
and  Stewart  in  stating,  that  * sensations 
are  the  constant  antec^d^tM  of  our  per- 
ceptions,’ (£1.  i.  c.  1,  p.  93,  e d.  6,)  mani- 
festly advance  a doctrine,  which  if  rigidly 
interpreted,  is  incompatible  with  the  re- 
quisites  of  an  intuitive  perception. 

2.  It  is  the  condition  of  an  intuitive 
perception,  that  a sensation  is  actually 
felt  there,  where  it  is  felt  to  be.  To  sup-  | 
pose  that  a pain,  for  instance,  in  the  toe,  i 
IS  felt  really  in  the  brain,  is  conformable  I 
only  to  a theory  of  representationism.  | 
For  if  the  mind  cannot  be  conscious  of  | 
the  secondary  qualities,  except  at  the  cen-  I 
tre  of  the  nervous  organism,  it  cannot  bo  | 
conscious  of  the  primary,  in  their  relation  j 
to  its  periphery ; and  this  involves  the  | 
admission,  that  it  is  incompetent  to  more  I 
than  a subjective  or  ideal  or  representa-  I 
live  cognition  of  external  things.  But 
such  is  the  doctrine  which  Reid  mani-  : 
festly  holds.  (I.  P.  319  b,  320  a b.)  I 

3.  On  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Realism,  | 
that  the  ego  has  an  intuitive  perception  of  ^ 


the  non-ego  in  proximate  relation  to  its 
organs,  a knowl^gc  and  a belief  of  the 
existence  of  the  external  world,  is  clearly 
given  in  the  fact  of  such  intuitive  percep- 
tion. In  this  case,  therefore,  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  explain  such  knowledge 
and  belief  by  the  hypothesis,  or,  at  least, 
the  analogy,  of  an  inspired  notion  and 
infused  fiutb.  On  the  doctrine  of  Cosroo- 
thetic  Idealism,  on  the  contrary,  which 
supposes  that  the  mind  is  determined  to 
represent  to  itself  the  external  world, 
which,  ex  bypothesi,  it  does  not  know ; 
the  fact  of  such  representation  can  only 
be  conceived  possible,  through  some  hy. 
perphysical  agency ; and  therefore  Reid's 
rationale  of  perception,  by  an  inspiration 
or  kind  of  magical  conjuration,  as  given 
in  the  Inquiry,  (122  a,  188  a;  Stewart, 
EL  i.  64, 93),  may  seem  to  favour  the  con- 
8tru<!tion,  that  his  doctrine  is  a represen- 
tatioiism.  In  the  Essays  on  the  Intellec- 
tual Powers  he  is,  however,  more  cautious; 
and  th«)  note  1 have  appended  in  that  work 
at  p.  257  a,  is  to  be  viewed  in  more 
especial  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Inquiry;  though  in  the  relative  passage 
* the  will  of  God  * may,  certainly,  seem 
called  as  n Deus  ex  machina,  to  solve  a 
knot  which  the  doctrine  of  intuitive  per- 
ception does  not  tie. 

4.  The  toms  notion  and  conception  are, 
in  propriety,  only  applicable  to  our  me- 
diate and  representative  cognitions.  — 
When  Reid,  therefore,  says  that  *the  Per- 
ception of  an  object  consists  of,  or  im- 
plies, a conception  or  notion  of  it,’  (Inq. 
183  a,  188  a,  1.  P.  258  a b,  318  b,  319  a, 
et  alibi) ; there  is  here,  either  an  impro- 
priety of  language,  or  perception  is,  in 
bis  view,  a mediate  and  representative 
knowledge.  The  former  alternative  is, 
however,  at  least  equally  probable  as  the 
latter;  for  Consciousness,  which,  on  all 
hands,  is  admitted  to  be  a knowledge  im- 
mediate and  intuitive,  he  de6nes  (I.  P. 
327  a)  *an  immediate  conception  of  the 
operation  of  our  own  minds,*  itc.  Con- 
ception and  Notion,  Reid  seems,  therefore, 
to  employ,  at  least  sometimes,  for  cogni- 
tion in  general. 

5.  Ill  calling  imagination  of  the  past, 
the  distant,  &c.,  an  irom<Kiiate  know- 
ledge, Reid,  it  may  be  said,  could  only 
mean  by  immediaU;,  a knowledge  effected 
not  through  the  supposed  intermediation 
of  a vicarious  object,  numerically  diffe- 
rent from  the  object  existing  and  the 
mind  knowing,  but  through  a representa- 
tion of  the  past,  or  real,  object,  in  and  by 
the  mind  itself;  in  other  words,  that  by 
mediate  knowledge  he  denoted  a rum  syo- 
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iitical.  by  immediate  knowledge  an  egoietu 
cat,  representation.  (Note  B.  $ 1.  Pr.  7. 
p.  805  a).  This  beings  established,  it  may 
be  further  argued — 1^,  that  in  calling 
f*ercepticm  an  immediate  knowledge,  he, 
on  the  same  analogy,  must  be  supposed  to 
deny,  in  reference  to  this  faculty,  only  the 
doctrine  of  non.egoistical  representation. 
This  is  conhrmed-~2^,  by  his  not  taking 
the  distinction  between  perception  as  a 
presentative,  and  Memory,  for  instance, 
(i.  e.  recollective-  imagination)  as  a ro{>re- 
sentative,  cognition;  which  he  ought  to 
have  done,  had  he  contemplated,  in  the 
former,  nmre  than  a faculty,  through 
which  the  ego  represents  to  itself  the  non- 
ego, of  which  it  has  no  consciousness — no 
true  objective  and  immediate  apprehension. 
This,  however,  only  proves  that  Reid's 
Perception  may  be  representative,  not  that 
it  actually  is  so. 

6.  The  doctrine  maintained  bv  Reid 
(I.  P.  199  a,  298  b,  299  a,  302  o,'305  b) 
and  by  Stewart  ^Elem.  vol.  1.  a I,  sect.  2) 
that  perception  is  possible  of  distant  ob- 
jects, is,  when  sifted,  found  necessarily  to 
imply,  that  perception  is  not,  in  that  case, 
an  apprehension  of  the  object  in  its  place 
in  space — in  its  Where  ; and  this  again  ne* 
cessarily  implies,  that  it  is  not  an  appre- 
hension of  the  object,  as  existing,  or  in  it- 
self. But  if  not  know’n  as  existing,  or  in 
itself,  a thing  ii^  either  not  known  at  all, 
or  known  only  in  and  through  something 
different  from  itself.  Perception,  there- 
fore, is,  on  this  doctrine,  at  best  a mediate 
or  representative  cognition ; — of  the  sim- 
pler form  of  representation,  the  egoistical, 
It  may  be,  but  still  only  vicarious  and  sub- 
jective. See  Note  B. 

. 7.  In  some  places  our  author  would 

I seem  to  hold  that  Perception  is  the  result 

I of  an  inference,  and  that  what  is  said  to  be 

I perceived  is  the  remote  cause  and  there 
fore  not  the  immediate  object  of  Percep- 
tion. If  this  be  so.  Perception  is  not  a 
presentative  knowledge.  (Inq.  125  a,  I. 
F.  310  a b,  319  a.)  In  other  passages, 
that  perception  is  the  result  of  inference 
or  reasoning  is  expressly  denied.  (I.  P. 
259  b,  260  a b,  309  b,  326  a,  328  b>  &c.) 

8.  On  the  supposition,  tliat  we  have  an 
immediate  cognition  or  consciousness  of 
the  non-ego,  wo  must  have,  at  the  same 
time,  involved  as  part  and  parcel  of  that 
cognition,  a bilie f of  its  existence.  To 
view,  therefore,  oiir  belief  of  the  existence 
of  the  external  world,  as  any  thing  apart 
from  our  knowledge  of  tb^  world, — to 
refer  it  to  instincU-to  view  it  as  unac-  ! 
countable — to  consider  it  as  an  ultimate  | 
law  of  our  constitution.  &c..  as  Reid  does, ' 


! (Inq.  188  a b,  I.  P.  258  b,  309  b,  826  a, 
327  a,  et  alibi),  U,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
suspicious;  appearing  to  imply,  that  out 
cognition  of  the  material  world,  as  only 
mediate  and  subjective,  does  not,  at  once 
and  of  iUelf,  necessitate  a belief  of  the  ex- 
istence of  external  things. 

B.  Counter  etatemenU,  conformable  to 
the  doctrine  of  a real  preeentation  of  mate- 
rial objecti,  and  inconiisterU  xo>th  that  of  a 
’ representative  perception, 

1.  Knowledge  and  existence  only  infer 
each  other  when  a reality  is  known  in  it- 
self or  as  existing;  for  only  in  that  case 
can  we  say  of  it, — on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
known,  became  it  exists, — on  the  other,  it 
exists,  since  it  is  known.  In  propriety  of 
language,  this  constitutes,  exclusively,  an 
immediate,  intuitive  or  real,  cognition. 
7'his  is  at  once  the  doctrine  of  philoso- 
phers in  general,  and  of  Reid  in  particular. 

* It  seems,’  be  says,  * admitted  as  a first 
principle,  by  the  learned  and  the  unlearn- 
ed, that  what  is  really  perceived  roust  ex- 
ist, and  that  to  perceive  what  does  not 
exist  is  impossible.  So  far  the  unlearned 
man  and  the  philosopher  agree.’  (L  P. 
p.  274  b.)  This  principle  will  find  an  ar- 
ticulate illustraiion  in  the  three  proxi- 
mately  following  statements,  in  all  of  which 
it  is  implied. 

2.  The  idea  or  repreeentaiive  object,  all  \ 
philosophers,  of  whatever  doctrine,  con- 
cur in  holding  to  be,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  expression,  itself  immediately  ap- 
prehended ; and  that,  as  thus  apprehended, 
it  necessarily  exists.  That  Reid  fully  un- 
derstands their  doctrine,  U shown  by  his 
introducing  a Cosmothetie  Idealist  thus 
speaking : — * I perceive  an  image,  or  form, 
or  idea,  in  my  own  mind,  or  in  ray  brain. 

1 am  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  idea ; 
because  I immediately  perceive  it.’  (Ibid.) 
Now  then,  if  Reid  be  found  to  assert — 
that,  on  his  doctrine,  we  perceive  material 
objects  not  less  immediately,  than,  on  the 
common  doctrine  of  philosophers,  we  per- 
ceive ideal  objects;  and  that  therefore 
his  theory  of  perception  affords  an  equal 
certainty  of  the  existence  of  the  external 
reality,  as  that  of  the  Cosmothetie  Ideal- 
ist  does  of  the  existence  of  its  internal  re- 
presentation;— if  Reid,  1 say,  do  this,  he 
unambiguously  enouncee  a doctrine  of 
presentative,  and  not  of  representative, 
perception.  And  this  he  does.  Having 
repeated,  for  the  hundredth  time,  the  deli- 
verance of  common  sense,  that  we  per- 
ceive material  things  immediately,  and  not 
their  ideal  representations,  he  proceeds:^ 

* I shall  only  here  observe  that  if  external 
objects  be  perceived  immediately,  we  have 
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the  same  reason  to  beliere  their  existence  | ralg^,  who  are  oopraciised  inpUlosophUl 
as  philosophers  hare  to  beliCTe  the  exis*  | cal  researches,  and  guided  bj  the  uncor- 
lence  of  ideas,  while  they  bold  them  to  be  mpted  primary  instincts  of  nature.  On 
the  immediate  objects  of  perception.’  (I.  the  other  side,  stand  all  the  philosophers, - 
P.  446  a b.  See  also  263  b,  272  b.)  | ancient  and  modem  ; every  man,  without  | 

3 Philosophers  — even  Sceptics  and  ' exception,  who  reflects.  In  this  division,! 
Idealists— concur  in  acknowledging,  that  to  my  great  humiliation,  I find  mytelj 
mankind  at  large  believe  that  the  exter*  d<u$€d  with  (As  v%dgar*  (I.  P.  302  b). 
nal  reality  is  itself  the  immediate  and  only  4.  All  philosophers  agree  that  self- 
object in  perception.  (Note  A.  p.  745  sq.)  consciousness  is  an  immediate  knowledge, 
Reid  is  of  course  no  exception.  After  staU  and  therefore  affords  an  absolute  and 
ing  the  principle,  previously  quoted  (B,  direct  certainty  of  the  existence  of  its 
st  1.)  'that  what  is  really  perceived  must  objects.  Reid  (with  whom  consciousness 
exist,*  he  adds; — 'the  unlearned  man  is  equivalent  to  self-consciousness,)  of 
says,  I perceive  the  external  object  and  1 course  maintains  this ; but  he  also  nuun- 
perceive  it  to  exist.  Nothing  can  be  more  tains,  not  only  that  perception  affords  a 
absurd  than  to  doubt  it.*  (1.  P.  274  b).  sufficient  proof,  but  as  valid  an  assurance 
^Again; — 'The  vulgar  undoubtedly  be-  of  the  re^ty  of  material  phsenomena,  u 
Heve,  that  it  is  the  external  object  which  consciousness  does  of  the  reality  of  men- 
we  immediately  perceive,  and  not  a re-  tal.  (I.  P.  263  b,  269  a,  373,  et  alibi.) 
presentative  image  of  it  only.  It  is  for  In  this  last  assertion  I have  shewn  that 
this  reason,  that  they  look  upon  it  as  per-  Reid  (and  Stewart  along  with  him)  is 
feet  lunacy  to  call  in  question  the  exis-  wrong ; for  the  phenomena  of  self-con- 
tence  of  external  objects.*  (Ibid.)  Again:  sciousness  cannot  possibly  be  doubted  or 
The  vulgar  are  flrmly  persuaded,  that  denied(p.741b,sq.);  butthestatement,at 
the  very  identical  objects  which  tbev  per-  least  tends  to  prove,  that  his  perception  is 
ceive  continue  to  exist  when  they  do  not  truly  immediate. — is,  under  a different 
perceive  them ; and  are  no  lessflnnly  per-  name,  a consciousness  of  the  non-ego. 
suaded,  that  when  ten  men  look  at  the  5.  Arnauld's  doctrine  of  external  per- 
sun  or  the  moon  they  all  see  the  same  in-  ception  is  a purely  egoistical  representa- 
dividual  object.’*  (I.  P.  284  b).  Again,  tionism ; and  be  has  stated  its  conditions 
speaking  of  Berkeley  The  vulgar  opi-  and  consequences,  with  the  utmost  accu- 
nion  he  reduces  to  this, — that  the  very  racy  and  precision.  (I.  P.  295-298). 
things  which  we  perceive  by  our  senses  Reid  expresses  both  his  content  and  dis- 
do  really  exist.  This  he  grants.'  (I.  P.  content  with  Arnauld’s  theory  of  per- 
284  a).  Finally,  speaking  of  Hume: — ception,  which  he  erroneously  views  as 
' It  is  therefore  acknowledged  by  this  phi-  inconsistent  with  itself,  (297  a b).  This 
losopber  to  be  a natural  instinct  or  pre-  plainly  shews  that  he  1^  not  realised  to 
possession,  an  universal  and  primary  opi-  himself  a clear  conception  of  the  two  doc- 
nion  of  all  men,  that  the  objects  which  we  trines  of  Presentationism  and  Egoistical 
immeffiately  j>erceive,  by  our  senses,  are  Representationisro,  in  themselves  and  in 
not  images  m our  minds,  but  external  their  contrasts.  But  it  also  proves  that 
objects,  and  that  their  existence  is  Inde-  when  the  conditions  and  consequences  of 
pendent  of  us  and  our  perception.*  (I.  P.  the  latter  scheme,  even  in  its  purest  form, 
299  b ; see  also  275  a,  298  b,  299  a b,  were  explicitly  enounced,  that  he  was 
302  a b).  then  sufficiently  aware  of  their  incoropa- 

% It  is  thus  evinced,  that  Reid,  like  other  tibility  with  the  doctrine  which  he  htm- 
Ipbiloeopbers,  attributes  to  men  in  general  self  maintmned — a doctrine,  therefore,  it 
ythe  belief  of  an  intuitive  perception.  If  may  be  fairly  contended,  (though  not  iu 
* then  be  declare  that  bis  own  opinion  coin-  bis  hands  clearly  understood,  far  less  ar> 
cides  with  that  of  the  vulgar,  he  will,  ticulately  developed,)  substantially  one  of 
consequently,  declare  himself  a Presenta-  Natural  Realism.* 

live  Realist.  And  he  docs  this;  empba-  

tically  too.  Speaking  of  the  Perception 

of  the  external  world: — * We  have  here  a To  Reid’s  inadequate  discrimination 
i remarkable  conflict  between  two  contra-  —common  to  him  with  other  philoso- 
dictory  opinions,  wherein  all  mankind  are 
engaged.  On  the  one  tide  stand  all  the 

• It  will  be  observed  that  I do  not  found  any  ^ 

srjfument  on  Reid’s  frequent  sssertion,  that 
• The  Inaecoracy  of  this  statement  (see  p.  peretption  affords  an  iwtmediaU  kwndtdfft  and 
814  a)  does  not  affect  the  argument.  ‘ immtdiau  bvlw/of  external  things,  (e,  g.  I.  P. 
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pbers~-of  th«  different  theories  of  Per- 
ception, either  as  posdble  in  theory,  or  as 
actually  held,  is,  as  1 hare  already  noticed, 
to  be  ascribed  the  ambiguities,  and  virtaal 
contradictions,  which  w'e  hare  now  been 
conudering. 

In  the  first  place,  (what  was  of  little 
importance  to  the  Hypothetical,  but  in- 
dispensably necessary  for  the  Natural 
Realist),  he  did  not  establish  the  fact  of 
the  two  cognitions,  the  presentative  and 
representative; — signalise  their  contents; 
—evolve  tbeir  several  conditions; — con- 
sider what  faculties  in  general  were  to  be 
referred  to  each;  — and,  in  particular, 
which  of  these  was  the  kind  of  cognition 
competent,  in  our  Perception  of  the  ex- 
ternal world. 

In  the  second  place,  he  did  not  take 
note,  that  representation  is  possible  under 
two  forms — the  egoistical,  and  non-egois- 
tical;  each,  if  Perception  be  reduced  to  a 


269  b,  200  s b.  287  a,  300  b,  320  b).  For  if  he 
call  memory  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
, past — meaning  thereby,  in  reference  to  It,  only 
a negation  of  the  doctrine  of  non.egoistic^  re- 
presentation— be  may  also  call  Perception  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  outward  reality, 
and  still  net  deny  that  it  is  representative 
oogniUnn,  in  and  by  the  mind  itself. 


representative  faculty,  affording  prem^oq 
of  equal  cogency  to  the  absolute  idealist 
and  sceptic.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems 
to  have  overlooked  the  egoistical  form  of 
representationism  altogether  ( compare 
Iiiq.  106  a,  128  a b,  130  b,  210  a,  1.  P. 
226  a b,  256  a b,  257  a b,  269  a,  274  a, 
277  b,  278  a b,  293  b,  299  a,  318  b,  427 
ab.);  and  confounded  it  either  with  the 
non-egoistical  form,  or  with  the  counter 
doctrine  of  real  presentationism.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  he  has  been  betrayed 
into  sundry  errors,  of  less  or  greater  ac- 
count. On  the  one  hand; — to  the  confu- 
sion of  Presentatiimistn  and  Egoisti- 
cal representationism,  we  must  attributs 
the  inconsistencies,  we  have  just  signalis* 
ed,  in  the  exposition  of  bis  own  doctrine. 
These  are  of  principal  account.  On  the 
other  hand ; — to  the  confusion  of  Egoisti- 
cal and  Non-egoistical  representationism, 
we  must  refer  the  less  important  errors ; 
— 1^,  of  viewing  many  philosophers  who 
held  the  former  doctrine,  as  holding  the 
latter;  and  2*^,  of  considering  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  non-egoistical  form  of  repre- 
sentation, as  a subversion  of  the  only 
ground  on  which  the  sceptic  and  sbsoluts 
idealist  established,  or  could  e&tabUab  tbeir 
coDclorioDS. 
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DISTINCTION  OF  TUS  rRtUART  AND  PECONDART  QUALITZXS 
OF  BODT. 


§ I. — Hi$toric<iUy  contidend, 
$ II. — Critically  eontidercd. 


[R^fcreDceA— From  Icq.  123  a,  205.  From  I.  P.  316  a,  319  a.] 


I The  dereloped  doctrine  of  Real  Pre> 

I •entationUro,  the  baais  of  Natural  Realism, 
asserts  the  consciousness  or  immediate 
perception  of  certain  essential  attributes 
of  matter  objectively  existing ; while  It 
admits  that  other  properties  of  body  are 
unknown  in  themselves,  and  only  inferred 
as  causes  to  account  for  certain  subjective 
affections  of  which  we  are  cognisant  in 
ourselves.  This  discrimination,  which  to 
other  systems  is  contingent,  superficial, 
extraneoua  but  to  Natural  Realism  neces- 
I sary,  radical,  intrinsic,  coincides  with 
i what,  since  the  time  of  Locke,  has  been 
generally  known  as  the  dUlinction  of  the 
Qualities  of  Matter  or  Body,  using  these 
terms  as  convertible,  into  Primary  and 
Secondary. 

Of  this  celebrated  analysis,  I shall  here, 
in  the  first  place,  attempt  an  Auton'eaf  sur- 
rey / and  in  the  second,  endeavour  to  place 
it  on  its  proper  footing  by  a critical  ana*  I 
lytis  ; without  however  in  either  respect 
proposing  more  than  a contribution  to-  | 
wac^  a more  full  and  regular  discussion 
of  it  in  both. 

{ 1. — Distinction  of  the  Primary  and  Se- 
condary Qualities  of  Body  considered 

Bistoricaily. 

In  regard  to  its  History — this,  as  hither* 
to  attempted,  is  at  onco  extremely  erro- 


neous, if  History  may  be  called  the  inci* 
dental  notices  in  rega^to  it  of  an  histori* 
cal  import,  which  are  occasionally  to  be 
met  with  in  philosophical  treatises.— 
Among  the  most  important  of  these,  are 
those  furnished  by  Reid  himself,  and  by 
M.  Royer  Collard. 

The  distinction  of  the  real  and  the  ap*  ' 
parent,  of  the  absolute  and  the  relative, 
or  of  the  objective  and  the  subjective  qua- 
lities of  perceived  bodies  is  of  so  obtru- 
sive a character,  that  it  was  taken  almost 
at  the  origin  of  speculation,  and  can  be 
shown  to  have  commanded  the  assent  even 
of  those  philosophers  by  whom  it  is  now 
commonly  believed  to  have  been  again 
formally  rejected.  For  in  this,  as  in  many 
; other  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  while 
philosophers  appear  to  differ,  they  are,  in 
reality,  at  one. 

1.— Leucippus  and  Democritus  are 
the  first  on  record  by  wbon  the  observa- 
tion was  enounced,  that  the  Sweet,  the 
Bitter,  the  Cold,  the  Hot,  the  Coloured, 
Ac.,  are  wholly  different,  in  their  absolute  \ 
nature,  from  the  character  in  which  they  < 
come  manifested  to  us.  In  the  latter 
case,  these  qualities  have  no  real  or  inde- 
pendent existence  (ev  tcttrel  dxii&uav.)  i 
The  only  existence  they  can  pretend  to, 
is  merely  one  phaenominal  in  us ; aud  this 
In  virtue  of  a law  or  relation  (i>o^p),  esta- 
blished between  the  existing  body  and  the 
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perdpicot  mind ; while  all  that  can  be  de- 
nominated Quality  in  the  external  reality, 
U only  some  modification  of  Quantity, 
some  particular  configuration,  position,  or 
co-arrangement  of  Atoms,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Inane.  (Aristot^if  Metaph.  L.  , 
i.  c.  4 — Phys,  Ausc.  L.  i-  c.  6 — De  Ani- 
ma,  L.  iii.  c.  l^De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  c.  4 
— De  Gen.  et  Corr.  L.  i.  cc.  2.  7.  8. ; — 
Theophrastutj  De  Sensu,  §§  63.  65.  67. 
69.  73,  ed.  Schneid.  Empiricut, 

adv.  Math.  rii.  § 135 — HypoU  i.  § 213  ; — i 
Oalenui^  De  Elera.  L.  i.  c.  2. 

L.  ix.  seg.  44. ; — Plutarchui,  adv.  Colot.  ' 
p.  1110,  ed.  Xyl. in  Phys. 
Ausc.  ft.  7.  10,  106,  119.  ed.  Aid.;— PAi- 
loponuSf  De  Gen.  et  Corr.  f.  32.  e<L  Aid.) 

2,  3.  ->Tbis  observation  was  not  lost  on 
pROTAOOBAS  or  on  Plato.  The  former 
on  this  ground  endeavoured  to  establish 
the  absolute  relativity  of  all  human  know- 
ledge ; the  latter  the  absolute  relativity  of 
our  sensible  perceptions.  (Theaetetus, 
{•assim.) 

4 By  theCTRBNAAN  philosophers  the 

distinction  was  likewise  adopted  and  ap- 
plied. (Cic.  Qu.  Acad.  iv.  c.  24.) 

6. — With  other  doctrines  of  the  older 
Atoroista  it  was  transplanted  into  his  sys- 
tem by  Epiccros.  (Epist.  ad  Herod, 
apud  Laert.  L.  x.  seg.  54.  Lucret.  L.  ii.  v. 
729—1021.) 

6. In  regard  to  Abistotlc,  it  is  re- 

I quisiteto  be  somewhat  more  explicit.  This 
philosopher  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
have  rejected  the  distinction  (De  Anima, 
,/  L.  iii.  c.  1.);  and  among  many  others. 
Reid  has  asserted  that  Aristotle  again  ig- 
noreil  the  discrimination,  which  had  been 
t hua  recognised  by  bis  predecessors.  ( Inq. 
123a,  I.  P.313  b.)  Nothing,  however, 
can  bo  more  erroneous  than  the  accredited 
doctrine  upon  this  point.  Aristotle  does 
not  abolish  the  distinction; — nay,  I am 
confident  of  showing,  that  to  whatever 
merit  modem  philosophers  may  pretend  in 
this  analysis,  all  and  each  of  their  observa- 
tions are  to  be  found,  clearly  stated,  in  the 
writings  of  the  Stagirile. 

In  the  Jirst  place,  no  philosopher  has 
discriminated  with  great^er,  perhaps  none 
with  equal,  precision,  the  difference  of  cor- 
poreal qu^ities  considered  objtctiwly  and 
iubjrctivtly.  These  relations  he  tiM  not 
only  contrasted,  but  has  assigned  to  them 
distinctive  appellations.  In  bis  Categories, 
(c.  viii.  § 10,  Pacian  division,  by  which, 
as  that  usually  adopted,  1 uniformly  quote,) 
speaking  of  Quality,  he  says  : — * A third 
kind  of  Quabty  [Suchness]  is  m^e  up  of 
\\\e  Afictive  i^aHtxe$  and  (x«- 

xof^irrif,  vmfir..)  Of  this  class 


are  Sweetness,  Bitterness,  Sourness,  and 
the  like,  also  Heat  and  Cold,  Whiteness 
and  Blackness,  Ac.  That  these  are  qua- 
lities [suchnesses]  is  manifest.  For  thi 
subjects  in  which  they  are  received,  are 
said  to  be  such  and  such  by  relation  to 
them.  Thus  honey  is  called  sweet,  as  re- 
cipient of  sweetness,  body,  white,  as  re- 
cipient of  whiteness,  and  so  of  the  rest. 
They  are  called  aj^-cdve  [t  e.  causing 
pa&Joii  or  affection^]  not  because  the 


• The  activo.potentlol  term,  pri- 

marily and  properly  denotes  that  which  oan  m 
ii$el/  su/«r  or  bt  afftettd ; it  is  here  employed  In 
a secondary  and  abusive  sense  (for 
Is  Intranaitive),  bat  which  subsequently  Iw- 
came  the  more  prevalent,  — to  signify  that 
which  ocm  caum  or  afoetion  tn  sixae- 

thinff  else.  The  counter  passive-potential  form, 
wa/sWr,  Is  not,  1 vonturo  to  assert,  ever  used 
by  Aristotle,  though  quoted  from  him,  and 
from  this  very  treatise,  by  all  the  principal 
lexicographers  for  the  last  three  centuries; 
nay,  1 make  further  bold  to  say,  there  is  no 
authority  for  it,  (Menander’s  is  naught,)  until 
long  subsequently  to  the  age  of  the  St^irite. 
[The  error,  I suspect,  originated  thus  : — Tu- 
sanus,  in  his  Lexicon  (1562),  says,  under  the 
word, — * Vide  Fabrom  Stapulensem  apud  Aris- 
totelcm  in  Praedicamontis  ; ’ meaning,  it  is 
probable  (for  1 have  not  the  book  at  band),  to 
send  us  to  Paber's  Introduction  to  the  Cato- 
gories,  for  some  observations  on  tho  term. 
The  Lexicon  Scptemvlralo  (1563),  copying 
Tusanus,  omits  Faber,  and  simply  refers  * Aris- 
totcli,  in  Praedicamentis,’  as  to  an  authority 
for  the  word ; and  this  ei  ror  propagated 
through  Stepbanus,  Constantine,  Scapula,  and 
subsequent  compiler!,  stands  uncorreeted  to 
the  present  day  ] But  this  term,  even  were 
it  of  Aristotolio  usage,  could  not,  wltboat  vio- 
lence, have  been  twisted  to  denote,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  wtiirsr,  what  tho  philosophor  leas 
equivocally,  if  leas  symmetrically,  expresses  by 
affection.^PatibUi$,  like  most  Latin  ver- 
bals of  Its  class,  indiscriminately  renders  the 
two  potentials,  active  and  passive,  which  the 
Greek  tongne  alone  so  admirably  contradis- 
tingniibes.  Bnt,  In  any  way,  the  word  is  in- 
competent  to  Aristotle's  meaning  in  tho  sense 
ofaftetive.  For  it  only  signifles,  either  that 
which  can  su/cr,  or  that  which  can  be  su/cred; 
and  there  is  not,  1 am  confident,  a single  an- 
cient authority  to  be  found  for  it,  in  the  sense 
of  that  which  con  Cauas  to  sv/cr, — the  sense  to 
which  it  is  contorted  by  the  modern  Latin 
Aristotelians.  But  they  had  their  excuse — 
necessity ; for  the  terms,  poMirus,  used  In  the 
* Categorise  Decern  * attribnted  to  St  Augustine, 
and  pattfbiUsy  employed  by  Boethius  In  his 
yorsion  of  the  present  passage,  are  oven  worse. 
Tho  words  a,ptctivt  and  offertwn  render  the 
Greek  a^lective  and  substantiTe  tolerably  well. 

This  distinction  by  Aristotle  Is  very  com- 
inonly  misunderstood.  It  is  even  reversed  by 
Gassendi ; but  with  him,  of  course,  only  frooi 
inadvertenco.  Phys.  Seci.!-  Lib.  vi.  c.  L 
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thinga  to  which  these  qualities  belong, 
ha?e  been  themselTos  aiTected  in  any  way; 
( for  it  is  not  because  honey,  or  the  like, 
has  been  somehow  affected  that  it  is  called 
sweet,  and  in  like  manner  heat  and  cold 
are  not  called  affective  qualities  because 
the  bodies  in  which  they  inhere  hare  un* 
dergone  any  affection;)  but  they  are  called 
afftctxvty  because  each  of  the  foresaid  qua- 
lities has  the  power  of  causing  an  affection 
in  the  sense.  For  sweetness  determines  a 
certain  affection  in  tasting,  heat  in  touch- 
ing, and  in  like  manner  the  others.' 

Nothing  can  be  juster  than  this  distinc- 
tion, and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  he 
should  have  detracted  from  the  precision 
of  the  language  it  which  it  is  expressed 
by  not  restricting  the  correlative  terms, 
Afftctiv^  (Qualities  and  AffectionSf  to  the 
ducriminatioo  in  question  alone.  In  this 
particular  observation,  it  is  proper  to  no- 
I tice,  Aristotle  had  in  view  the  secondary 
qualities  of  our  modern  philosophy  exclu- 
sively. It  suffices,  however,  to  show  that 
no  philosopher  bad  a clearer  insight  into 
the  contrast  of  such  qualities,  as  they  are, 
and  as  they  are  jy  rceived ; and,  were  other 
proof  awanting,  it  might  also  of  itself  ex- 
onerate him  from  any  share  in  the  perver- 
sion  made  by  the  later  Peripatetics  of  his 
philosophy,  in  their  doctrine  of  Substantial 
Forms ; — a doctrine  which,  as  Reid  ( I.  P. 
316)  rightly  observes,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  distinction  in  question  as  taken  by  the 
Atomic  philosophers,  but  which  in  truth, 
is  not  less  inconsistent  with  that  here  es- 
tabiiahed  by  Aristotle  himself.*  It  may 


* The  theory  of  whet  are  called  Substantial 
F*trros,  that  Is,  qualities  viewed  as  eutitios 
conjoined  with,  and  not  as  mere  dispositions  or 
modifications  of,  matter,  was  devised  by  the 
\ perverse  ingenuity  of  the  Arabian  philosophers 
and  physicians.  Adopted  from  them,  it  was 
long  a prevalent  doctrine  in  the  Western 
schools,  among  the  followers  of  Aristotle  and 
Galen ; to  either  of  whom  it  is  a gross  Injns. 
tice  to  attribute  this  opinion.  It  was  the  am. 
bigulty  of  the  word  by  which  the  Greeks 
express  what  is  denoted  (to  ssy  nothing  of 
Arabic)  by  both  the  Latin  terms  esscnlia  and 
substantia,  that  allowed  of,  and  principally  oc- 
casloned,  the  misinterpretation. 

1 may,  likewise,  notice,  by  the  way,  that 
j Aristotle’s  doctrine  of  the  assimilation,  in  the 
' sensitive  process,  of  that  which  percclvos  with 
that  which  Is  perceived,  may  reasonably  be  ex. 
plained  to  mosn^  object  and  snbject 

are  then,  so  brought  Into  mutual  relation,  as, 
by  their  eoeffleient  energy,  to  constitute  an 
act  of  cognition  one  and  indivisible,  and  in 
which  the  reality  is  to  os,  as  we  perceive  it  to 
be.  This  is  a far  easier  and  a far  more  con. 
slafent  ioterpreiaUon  of  his  words,  than  the 


be  here  likewise  observed  that  Androni- 
Qus,  as  quoted  by  Simplicius  ( Categ.  f.  65 
ed.  Velsii),  explicitly  states,  that  the  Affec- 
tive Qualities  are,  in  strict  propriety,  not 
queUitieM  but  powerg  (oo  xo<si  slAXsl  xo;q- 
Tisw.)  Aristotle  himself,  indeed,  accords 
to  these,  apart  from  perception,  only  a po- 
tential existence  ; and  the  Peripatetics  in 
i general  held  them  to  be,  in  their  lan- 
guage not  ‘Tet^TiTiKUSt/ormaUqf  tubjective^ 
ly,  but  virtually^  fmitientfy,  in 

the  external  object.  Locko  has  thus  co 
' title  whatever  to  the  honour  generally  ac- 
corded to  him  of  first  promulgating  the 
observation,  that  the  secondary  qualities, 
as  in  the  object,  are  not  so  much  queUitiet 
as  povfers.  This  observation  was,  how-  y 
ever,  only  borrowed  by  Locko  from  the  * 
Cartesians.  But  of  this  hereafter. 

In  the  second  place,  Aristotle  likewise  ./  f 
I notices  the  ambiguity  which  arises  from 
I languages  not  always  affording  different 
j terms  by  which  to  distinguish  the  pot«nti(U 
j from  the  aetualf  and  the  objective  from  the 
j subjective  phases,  in  our  perception  by  the 
different  senses.  Thus,  be  observes  (De 
Anima,  L.  iii.  c.  1.)  that,  * Though  the  ac- 
tuality or  energy  of  the  object  of  sense  and 
of  the  sense  itself  be  one  and  indivisible, 
the  nature,  the  essence,  of  the  energy  is, 

I however,  not  the  same  in  each ; as,  for  ex- 
ample, sound  in  energy,  and  hearing  in 
energy.  For  it  may  happen,  that  what 
has  the  power  of  bearing  does  not  now 
hear,  and  that  what  has  the  power  of 

monstrous  doctrine  of  kU€tuional  forms  or  spe- 
cies s—n  doctrine  founded  on  one  or  two  vsgue 
or  metaphorical  expressions,  and  for  which 
the  general  analogy  of  his  philosophy  required  a 
very  different  meaning.  For  example,  when 
.\ristotle  (T>«  Anima,  ill.  1.)  in  showing  that  an 
objection  was  incompetent,  even  on  its  own 
hypothesis,  dialeetlc^y  admits  — * that  what 
I sees  colour  is,  In  a certain  sort,  itself  coloured;* 

—is  this  more  than  a qualified  statement  of 
what  modem  philosophers  have  so  often,  far 
Jess  guardedly,  asserted — that  colour  is  not 
to  bo  considered  merely  as  an  attribute  of 
body,  since,  in  a eerUdn  respect,  it  is  an  affeo* 
tion  of  mind  ?-  -And  when  be  Intmedlately  sub. 

Joins  the  reason, — *for  each  organ  of  sense  is 
receptive  of  its  appropriate  object/  or,  as  be 
elsewhere  expresses  it,  * receptive  of  the  form 
without  the  matter ; * what  is  this  but  to  say 
— that  our  organs  of  seme  etand  in  relation  to 
certain  qualities  of  body,  and  that  each  organ 
is  susceptible  of  an  affection  from  its  appro- 
priate quality ; such  quality,  however,  not 
being  received  by  the  seme  In  a material  efflux 
from  the  object,  as  was  held  by  Democritus 
and  many  previous  philosophers  ? Tet  this  is 
the  principal  text  on  which  the  common  doc- 
trine of  Intentional  8pecies  Is  attributed  to 
Aristotle. 
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•ounding  doM  not  always  sonod.  But 
when  what  has  the  faculty  of  hearing,  qp 
the  one  hand,  operates,  and  what  has  the 
faculty  of  sounding,  on  the  other,  sounds, 
then  the  actual  hearing  and  the  actual 
sounding  take  place  conjunctly ; and  of 
these  the  one  may  be  called  Audition,  the 
other  donation  — the  subjective  term, 
hearing^  and  the  objective  term,  sound,  as 
he  afterwards  states,  being  twofold  in 
meaning,  each  denoting  ambiguously  both 
the  actual  and  the  potential.  — * The 
same  analogy,*  be  adds,  ‘ holds  good  in  re- 
gard to  the  other  senses  and  their  respec- 
tive objects.  For  as  affection  and  passion 
are  realized  in  the  patient,  and  not  in  the 
efficient,  so  the  energy  of  the  object  of 
sense  and  the  energy  of  the 

faculty  of  sense  are  both  in 

the  Utter; — but  whilst  in  certain  of  the 
senses  they  have  obtained  distinct  names, 
(as  Sonation  and  Audition),  in  the  rest, 
the  one  or  the  other  is  left  anonymous. 
For  Vision  denotes  the  energy  of  the  visu- 
al faculty,  whereas  the  energy  of  colour, 
its  object,  is  without  a name ; and  while 
Gustation  expresses  the  act  of  what  is  ablr 
to  tatte,  the  act  * of  that  capable  of  being 
tatted  is  nameless.  But  seeing  that  of 
the  object,  and  of  the  faculty,  of  sense  the 
energy  is  one  and  the  same,  though  their 
nature  be  different,  it  is  necessary,  that 
hearing  and  sound,  as  actual,  (and  the 
same  is  the  casein  the  other  senses),  should 
subsist  and  perish  together ; whereas  this 
is  not  necessary,  in  so  far  as  these  are  con- 
sidered as  potentially  existing.* 

He  then  goes  on  to  rectify,  in  its  state- 
ment, the  doctrine  of  the  cider  physical 
philosophers;  in  whom  Philoponus  (or  Am- 
monius)  contempUtes  Protagoras  and  his 
followers,  but  Simplicius,  on  better 
grounds,  the  Democriteans.  * But  the 
earlier  specuUtors  on  nature  were  not 
correct  in  saying,  that  there  is  nothing 
white  or  black,  apart  from  sight,  and  no- 
thing sapid,  apart  from  taste.  This  doc- 
trine is,  in  certain  respects,  right,  in  cer- 


•  In  English  and  In  most  other  languages 
there  are  not  distinct  words  to  ezprou  as  well 
the  objective,  as  the  subjective,  coefficient  in 
Uie  senses,  more  particularly  of  Tasting  and 
S^melling ; and  we  are  therefore  obliged  ambU 
guontly  to  apply  the  terms  UuU  and  tmeU 
(which  are  rather  snbJecUvo  in  signification)  in 
an  objective  sense,  and  the  terms  tarour,  /u. 
foer,  4e.  (which  have  perhaps  now  more  of  an 
objective  meaning)  in  a subjective  significa- 
tion. In  reference  to  the  sense  of  touch,  the 
same  word  is  often  equivocally  used  to  denote, 
objoctively,  a primary  quality,  and  subjectively, 
a secondary  As  kard^f4,  rcu(fhnftM,  &c 


tain  respects,  wrong.  For  tente,  and  the 
object  of  sense,  baring  each  a twofold  sig- 
nification, in  as  much  as  they  may  severally 
mean  either  what  is  potentially ^ or  what  is 
oefuoffy,  existent ; in  the  latter  case,  what 
is  here  asserted,  takes  place,  but  not  so 
in  the  former.  These  speculators  were 
therefore  at  fault,  in  stating  absolutely 
what  is  only  true  under  conditions.*  (De 
Anima,  iii.  c.  T) 

This  criticism,  it  is  evident,  so  far  from 
inrolving  a rejection  of  the  distinction 
taken  by  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  is 
only  an  accommodation  of  it  to  the  form 
of  his  own  philosophy  ; in  which  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  Potential  and  Actual  on- 
tains  a great,  perhaps  an  exaggerated  im- 
portance. And  it  is  sufficiently  manifest 
that  the  older  philosophers  exclusively 
contemplated  the  latter.  ^ 

But,  in  the  third  place,  not  only  did  ^ > 
Aristotle  clearly  establish  the  difference 
between  qualities  considered  absolutely,  i 
as  in  the  existing  object,  and  qualities 
considered  relatively,  as  in  the  sentient 
subject ; and  not  only  did  he  signalize  the 
ambiguity  which  arises  from  the  poverty 
of  language,  employing  only  a single  word 
to  denote  these  indifferently; — he  like- 
wise anticipated  Descartes,  Locke,  and 
other  modern  philosophers,  in  establishing, 
and  marking  out  by  appropriate  terms,  a 
distinction  precisely  analogous  with  that 
taken  by  them  of  the  Primary  and  Secon^ 
dary  Qualitiet  of  Matter.  The  Aristo- 
telic  distinction  which,  tn  its  relation  to 
the  other,  has  been  wholly  overlooked,  is 
found  in  the  discrimination  of  the  Com- 
mon and  Proper  Percepts,  SentibUs, 
or  objecit  of  Sente  Mtsd  n.tu 

rdm.)  It  is  given  in  the  two  principal 
psychological  treatises  of  the  philosopher ; 
and  to  the  following  purport. 

Aristotle  (De  Anima  L.  ii.  c.  2,  L.  Hi.  o. 

1.  and  De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  c.  1.)  eiiiime-  ^ 
rates  five  percepU  common  to  all  or  to  a 
plurality  of  the  senses, — viz.  Magnitude 
( Extention),  Figure,  Motion,  Eett,  Num- 
ber. To  these  in  one  place  (De  Anima 
iii.  1.)  he  adds  Unity ; end.  in  another 
(De  Sensu  et  Sensili  c.  4),  he  states,  as 
common,  at  least  to  sight  and  touch,  be- 
sides Magnitude  and  Figure,  the  Rough 
and  the  Smooth,  the  AcuU  and  the  06- 
tute.  Unity  however  he  comprises  under 
Number;  and  the  Rough  and  Smooth, the 
Acute  and  Obtuse,  under  Figure.  Nay, 
of  the  five  common  sensibles  or  percepts, 
he  gives  us  (Do  Anima  iii.  1.)  a further 
reduction,  resolving  Figure  into  Magni- 
tude ; while  both  of  these,  he  says,  as  well 
as  Rest  and  Number,  are  known  through 
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Motion ; which  last,  as  he  frequently  re- 
peats, necessarily  involrcs  the  notion  of 
Time  j for  motion  exists  only  as  in  Time. 
(Compare  Phys.  Ausc.  L iv.  passim.) 
His  words  are — ‘ All  these  we  perceive  by 
Motion.*  Thus  Magnitude  (Extension) 
is  apprehended  by  motion ; wherefore  also 
Figure,  for  figure  is  a kind  of  magni- 
tude  ; what  is  at  Rest  by  not  being  moved  ; 
Number,  by  a negation  of  the  continuous, f 
even  in  the  sensations  proper  to  the  se- 
veral senses,  for  each  of  these  is  itself  per- 
cipient of  what  is  one.*  — This  attempt  at 
simplification  was  followed  out  by  his  dis- 
ciples. Thus  St  Thomas  (Summa  Theo- 
logiae  P.  i.  Qu.  78,  art.  3),  in  shewing 
that  the  common  scnsibles  do  not  prima- 


* This  doctiine  of  Aristotle  is  rejected  by 
I Theophrastus,  as  we  leam  from  the  fragments 
concerning  Sense  preserved  in  the  rare  and 
neglected  treatise  of  Priscianus  Lydus,  p. 

I Many  modem  philosophera  when  they  attempt- 
ed to  explain  the  origin  of  our  notion  of  ex- 
tension  from  motion,  and,  in  particular,  the 
motion  of  the  hand,  were  not  aware  that  they 
had  the  Btagirite  at  their  head.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered,  however,  tliat  Aristotle  does  not 
attempt,  like  them,  to  explain  by  motion  our 
necessary  concept  of  space,  but  merely  our 
contingent  perception  of  the  relative  exten- 
sion of  this  or  that  particular  object. 

This,  however,  takes  it  for  granted,  that  by 
motion,  Aristotle  intends  locol  moiloru 

But  motion  is  with  him  a generic  term,  com. 
prising  under  it  four,  or  six,  species;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  by  moUon  Aristotle  may  here,  as 
In  many,  if  not  most,  other  places  of  bis  psycho- 
logical writings,  mean  a subjective  mutation 
or  modification  of  the  percipient. 
This,  too,  is  the  interpretation  given  to  the 
passage  by  tho  great  majority,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  ancient  expositors — by  Plutarchus  of 
Athens,  Ammonias  or  PhUoponas,  BirapUcius, 
and  Priscianus  Lydus; — Tbemlsdas  alone  is 
ailent.  1 say  nothing  of  tho  sequacious  cloud 
of  modem  commentators.  It  is  therefore  re- 
markable  that  Dr  Trendelenburg,  in  his  late 
valuable  edition  of  the  Do  Anima,  should  have 
^ . apparently  contemplated  tho  Interpretation  by 
I local  motion,  as  the  only  one  proposed  or  pos- 
sible. This  may,  however,  adduce  in  its  fa- 
vour the  authority  of  Theophrastus,  among  tho 
ancients— among  the  moderns,  of  the  subtle 
■'Bcaliger. — From  both  interpretations,  how. 
ever,  a defensible  meaning  can  be  elicited. 

f This  explicitly  shews  that,  by  Number, 
Aristotle  means  only  the  necessary  attribu- 
tion  of  ei(A<r  unity  or  j>lurality  to  the  object  of 
sense.  XNvuKMKty  (In  extension,  intension, 
protenslon ,)  is  thus  contained  under  Number. 
Number  in  the  abstract  Is,  of  course,  a merely 
intellectual  concept,  as  Aristotle,  once  and 
again,  notices.  Bee  Philoponus  on  63  text  of 
second  book  De  Anima,  Sign.  i.  8 ed.  Trine. 
1636.  Of  this  agidn  under  l^ke.  No.  19 ; and 
Royer  CoUard,  No.  26. 


riljr,  and  of  tfiemselves,  act  upon  and 
affect  tho  sense,  carries  them  all  up  into 
modifications  of  Quantity  (Quantitatis) ; 
—and  in  another  book  (De  Sensu  et  Sen- 
sibili,  Lect.  ii.)  by  a variation  of  the  ex- 
pression (for  in  both  cases  he  contem- 
plates only  the  Extended)  into  species  of 
the  Continuous.  To  quote  the  latter : — 

* Sensibilia  communia  omnia  pertinent 
aliquo  modo  ad  Continuum ; vel  secun- 
dum mensuram  ejus,  ut  Magnitudo  ; vel 
secimdum  divisionem,  ut  I^tumerxu ; vel 
secundum  terminationem,  ut  Figura  ; vel 
secundum  dUtantiam  et  propinquitatem, 
ut  Motu$* 

Aristotle  indeed  (De  Anima,  L.  ii.  c.  6.) 
virtually  admits,  that  the  corttmon  are  abu- 
sively termed  8*:nnbles  at  all:  for  he  saysy 

* the  proper  alone  are  accurately,  or  pre- 
eminently, objects  of  sense’  (r«  xt/^- 

w(  im  uio^urm);  and  the  same  seems 
also  to  be  involved  in  his  doctrine,  that 
the  common  percepts  (which  in  one  place 
he  even  says  are  only  apprehended  per  ac^  . 
cidens)  are,  in  fact,  within  the  domain  ! 
of  sense,  merely  as  being  the  concomitants  i 
or  consequents  (crfxoXoo^orrs,  ixo/^fra)  of 
the  proper.*  (Ibid.  L.  iii.  cc.  1,  4.)  See 


* 1 have  already  noticed  (p.  124)  that  Hut. 
cbeson.  In  saying  that  * Extension,  Figure, 
Motion,  and  Rest,  seem  to  bo  more  properly 
ideas  accompanying  the  sensations  of  Bight 
and  Touch  than  the  sensations  of  either  of 
these  senses ' only,  mediately  or  immediately, 
repeats  Aristotle ; to  whom  is  therefore  due 
all  the  praise  which  has  been  lavished  on  the 
originality  and  importance  of  the  observation 
[1  might  have  there  added,  however,  that  Ilut- 
ebesoD  docs  not  claim  it  as  bis  own.  For  in 
bis  System  of  Moral  Philosophy  (which  is  to 
bo  annexed  to  the  other  references)  ho  speaks 
of  * what  tome  call  the  Concomitant  ideas  of 
Sensation.’  (B.  i.  c.  1,  p.  6 ) J.  Dr  i*riee  ex- 
tols it  as  * a very  Just  observation  of  Hutche- 
son * (Rev.  p.  66,  ed.  1).  Mr  Stewart  calls  it 
' a remark  of  singular  acuteness,' — * a very  in- 
genious  and  original  remark,' — and  ‘ a sentence 
which,  considering  the  period  at  which  Uie 
author  (Hutcheson)  wrote,  reflects  the  highest 
honour  on  his  metaphysical  acuteness.’  (Es- 
says pp.  31,  46,  661,  4^  ed.)  M.  Royer  Col- 
lard  says, — * Hutcheson  est  le  prei^er  des 
philosophcs  raodemes  qui  sit  fait  cettc  obser- 
vation aussi  fine  quo  Juste  que,*  Ac.  (Oeuvres 
de  Reid,  t.  lit.  p.  43i).  i 

1 may  here  observe  that  Philippson  (*TX«  |1 
ir/fa-w/m  p.  336)  Is  misled  by  an  ambiguous 
expression  of  Aristotle  in  stating  that  be  as- 
signed tho  eommoii  teneiUee  as  objects  to  the 
Common  Sente.  Bee  the  Commentaries  of  Phi- 
loponus  and  of  Blmplicius  on  the  134  com. 
mon  text  of  t^rd  book  De  Anima.  But  com-  1 
pare  also  Alexander  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Bool,  first  Book,  In  the  chapter  on  the  Com-  \ 
mon  Sense,  f.  134  ed.  Aid 
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also  Alexander  On  the  Soul.  (A.  ff.  130 
b,  134  ft  b— B.  ff.  152,  153,  ed.  Aid.) 

Tbe  more  modern  Schoolmen  (followed 
sometimes  anwittinglj  by  very  recent 
philosophers)  hftve  indeed  contended,  thst 
on  the  principles  of  Aristotle  the  several 
common  sensibles  are  in  reality  appre- 
hended by  other  and  higher  energies  than 
those  of  sense.  Their  argument  is  as 
follows:  — Afo^ton  cannot  be  perceived 
without  the  collation  of  past  and  present 
time,  without  acts  of  memory  and  com- 
parison. Re*t,sAys  Aristotle,  is  known 
as  a privation,  but  sense  is  only  of  the  po- 
sitive ; let  it,  however,  be  considered  as  a 
state,  and  as  opposed  to  motion,  still  this 
supposes  comparison.  Number  in  like 
manner  as  a negation,  a negation  of  tbe 
continuous,  is  beyond  the  dumiun  of  sense; 
and  while  Aristotle  in  one  treatise  (Phys. 
iv.  14)  attributes  tbe  faculty  of  numcra. 
tion  to  intelligence;  in  anotber  (Problem, 
sect.  30  § 5,  if  this  work  be  his,)  he 
virtually  denies  it  to  sense,  in  denying  it 
to  tbe  brutes.  Magnitude  (extension),  if 
considered  as  comparative,  is  likewise 
manifestly  beyond  the  province  of  mere 
sense;  Aristotle,  indeed,  admits  that  its 
apprehension,  in  general,  presupposes  Mo- 
tion. Finally,  Figure,  as  the  cognition 
of  extension  terminated  in  a certain  man- 
ner, still  more  manifestly  involves  an  act 
of  comparison.  ( Scaliger,  De  Sublilitate, 
Ex.  Ixvi.  and  ccxcviii.  § 15^To/w«j»,  in 
lib.  de  Anima  L.  ii.  c.  6. — Conimbricencet. 
ibid. — Irenaeue,  De  An.  p.  40. — Compare 
Gassendi,  Phys.  Sect.  Hi.  Memb.  Post.  L. 
vi.  c.  2. — Du  Hamef,  Philos.  Vetus  et 
Nova,  Phys.  P.  Hi.  c.  4. — and  Roger  Col- 
lard,  in  CEuvres  de  Reid,  t.  Hi.  p.  42S  sq. 
—to  be  quoted  in  the  sequel,  No.  25. 

The  common  sensibles  thus  came,  in 
fact,  to  be  considered  by  many  of  tbe 
acutest  Aristotelians,  as  not  so  much  per- 
ceptions of  sense  (in  so  far  as  sensible  ]>er- 
ception  depends  on  corporeal  affection)  as 
concomitant  cognitions  to  which  the  im- 
pression on  the  organ  by  the  proper  sen- 
sible only  afforded  the  occasion.  * Sen- 
- siblle  Commune  dicitur  (says  Compton 
Carleton)  quod  vcl  percipitur  pluribus 
sensibus,  vel  ad  quod  cognoscendum,  ab 
intellectu  vcl  imaginationc  desumitur  oc- 
catio  ex  variis  ^ensibus;  ut  sunt  Figura, 
Motus,  Ubicatio,  Duratio,  Magnitude,  DU- 
tantia,  Numerus,*  &c.  (Philosophia  Uni- 
versa,  De  Anima  Disp.  xvi.  Sect  2.  % 1.) 

But  before  leaving  Aristotle,  I should 
state,  that  ho  himself  clearly  contemplated, 
in  his  distinction  of  Common  and  Proper 
Sensibles.  a classifiration  correspondent 
to  that  of  the  Primary  and  Secondary 


Qualities  of  bodies,  as  established  by  the 
ancient  at omists.  This  is  expressly  shewn 
in  a passage  wherein  he  notices  that 

* Democritus,  among  others,  reduced  (As 
proper  sentiblet  to  the  common,  in  explain- 
ing, for  example,  the  differences  of  colour 
by  differences  of  roughness  and  smooth- 
ness in  boilies,  and  the  varieties  of  savour 
by  a variety  in  the  condguration  of  atoms.* 
(De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  c.  4.) 

Of  a division  by  Aristotle,  in  a physical 
point  of  view,  of  the  Qualities  of  body 
into  Primary  and  Secondary,  I shall 
speak  in  the  sequel,  when  considering 
this  nomenclature,  as  adopted,  and  trans-  % 
ferred  to  the  psychological  point  of  view,  > 
by  Locke,  No.  19. 

7. — Galkk,  whose  works  are  now  hardly 
more  deserving  of  study  by  the  physician 
than  by  tbe  philosopher,  affords  me  some 
scattered  observations  which  merit  notice, 
not  merely  in  reference  to  tbe  present 
subject.  Seusitive  perception,  be  well  ob- 
serves, consists  not  in  the  passive  affection 
of  the  organ,  but  in  the  discriminative  re- 
cognition— the  dijudication  of  that  affec- 
tion by  the  active  mind.  *'  Ear/  ala^nets 
ex/*  fllXXo/AMic,  «XXo<w- 

etstg.  This  function  of  diagnostic  ap- 
prehension he  accorfls  to  the  dominant 
principle  (ro  ityffsetmUr,)  that  is,  the 
imaginative,  recoltcctive  and  ratiocinative 
mind.  (Do  Placit.  Uipp.  et  Plat.  L.  vii 
cc.  14, 16,  17).* — Again: — * The  olijects 
in  propriety  called  Sensible,  are  such  as 
require  for  their  discriminative  recogni- 
tion no  other  faculty  but  that  of  seqsitive 
perception  itself;  whereas  those  objects 
are  improperly  called  sensible,  whose  re- 
cognition, besides  a plurality  of  the  senses, 
involves  memory  and  what  is  called  the 
compositive  and  collective  (generalising) 
reason.  [I  read  evr^tri*^  and»<^«X«f«. 
r/a^.]  Thus  Colour  is  an  object  proper 
of  sense,  and  Savour  and  Odour  and 
Sound ; so  likewise  are  Hardness  and 
Softness,  Heat  and  Cold,  and,  in  a word, 
all  the  Tactile  qualities.*  Then,  after  stat. 
ing  tliat  no  concrete  object  of  sense — an 
apple  for  instance — is  fully  cognisable  by 
sense  alone,  but,  as  Plato  has  it,  by  opi- 
nion with  the  aid  of  sense;  and  having 
well  shown  how  this  frequently  becomes  a 
source  of  illusion, — in  all  which  he  is  close- 
ly followed  by  Nemesius, — he  goes  on: — 

* But  to  carry  sense  into  effect  in  all  its 


* Tbe  annotatori  of  Ncme«iiis  have  not  ob- 
served  that  this  philosopher  is  indebted  to 
Galen,  really  and  verbally,  for  the  wholo  of  his 
remarkable  doctrine  of  senso.  See  his  trea- 
tisu  De  Nat.  llom.  c.  6-11.  ed.  Hatthiae. 
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various  Applications,  ts  impossible  without 
the  co-operatioQ  of  memory  and  connutM^ 
ration  and  this,  which  like- 

wise obtains  the  name  of  summation  {ouy~ 
conceiving,  thinking  under 
a class,)  is  an  act  neither  of  sense  nor  of 
memory,  but  of  the  discursive  or  dianoetic 
faculty  of  thought.  (Com.  i.  in  Hipp. 
Lib.  De  Medici  Officina,  text.  3.) — In 
another  work  we  have  the  same  doctrine 
applied  to  solve  the  question — By  what 
faculty  is  Motion  apprehended  ? and  it 
affords  the  result,—*  That  all  motion  is 
manifestly  recognised,  not  by  a mere  act 
of  sensitive  perception,  not  oven  by  sense 
with  the  aid  of  memory,  but  principally 
by  a compositive  act  of  thought*  (evX- 
This  is  a fourth  synonyme  for 
the  three  other  convertible  terms  which 
occur  in  the  previous  passage.  They  are 
Platonic.  (De  Dtgnoscendis  Pulsibus,  L. 
Hi.o.  1.) 

8. — A remarkable  but  neglected  pas- 
sage relative  to  the  present  subject  is  to 
i be  found  in  the  Saggiatore  of  Galileo, 
a work  first  published  in  1623.  Mamiani 
della  Rovere  is  the  only  philosopher,  as 
far  as  I am  aware,  who  has  ever  alluded  to 
it.  Galileo  there  precedes  Descartes  in  the 
distinction,  and  anticipates  J#ocke  in  its 
nomenclature.  The  following  is  an  ab- 
stract of  his  doctrine,  which  coincides 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Atomists,  in  some 
respects,  and  with  that  of  Kant,  in  others. 

In  conceiving  matter  or  corporeal  sub 
stance  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  is 
somehow  terminated,  and  therefore  of 
such  and  such  a figure ; that  in  relation  to 
other  bodies  it  is  largo  or  small;  that  it 
exists  in  this  or  that  place ; in  this  or  that 
time ; that  it  is  in  motion  or  at  rest ; that 
it  does  or  does  not  touch  another  body ; 
that  it  is  single  or  composed  of  parts; 
and  these  parts  either  few  or  many.  These 
are  conditions  from  which  the  mind  can- 
not in  thought  emancipate  the  object. 
But  that  it  is  white  or  red,  bitter  or  sweet, 
sonorous  or  noiseless,  of  a grateful  or  un- 
grateful odour;  — with  such  conditions 
there  is  no  necessity  for  conceiving  it  ac- 
companied.* Hence  Tastes,  Odours,  Col- 


* But,  as  Aristotle  has  observed,  we  cannot 
Imagine  body  without  all  colour,  thongh  we 
can  imagine  it  withont  ony  one.  In  like  mao. 
Her  where  the  qualities  are  mutual  contradic. 
tories,  we  cannot  positively  represent  to  oar. 
selves  an  object  without  a determination  by 
one  or  other  of  these  opposites.  Thus  we 
cannot  conceive  abody  which  is  not  cither  sapid 
or  tasteless,  either  sonorous  or  noiseless,  and 
•o  forth.  This  obsenratioD  applies  likewise  to 
the  first  class 


ours,  kc.,  considered  as  qualities  inherent  ^ 
in  external  objects,  are  merely  names; 
they  reside  exclusively  in  the  sentient 
subject.  Annihilate  the  animal  perci- 
pient of  such  qualities,  and  you  annihilate 
such  qualities  ^emselves ; and  it  is  only 
because  we  have  bestowed  on  them  parti- 
cular names  different  from  those  by  which 
we  designate  the  other  primary  and  real 
affections  of  matter  (primi  e reali  acci- 
dent!), that  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  former  are  in  objects  truly  and  really 
different  from  the  latter. 

Having  illustrated  this  doctrine  at  con- 
siderablo  length  in  relation  to  the  senses 
of  Touch,  Taste,  Smell,  and  Hearing; 
and,  in  imitation  of  Aristotle,  shewn  the 
analogy  which  these  severally  hold  to  the 
dements  of  Earth,  Water,  Fire,  and  Air, 
he  adds: — *Mache  ne’  corpi  esterni  perl 
eccitare  in  noi  i sapori,gli  odori,  e isuoni, ' 
si  richiegga  altro,  que  grandeszc,  figure, 
moltitudini,  e moviroenti  tardi  o vdoci,  io 
non  lo  credo.  Io  stimo,  che  tolti  via  gli 
orecchi,  le  lingue,  e i nasi,  restino  bene  le 
figure,  i nuroeri,  e i moti,  ma  non  gia  gli 
odori,  DC  i sapori,  n^  i suoni,  U quali  fuor 
deir  animal  vivente,  non  credo  cho  sieno 
altro  che  nomi,  come  appuuto  altro 
che  nome  non  e il  solletico,  e la  titUla- 
zione,  rimosse  V ascelle,  e la  pelle  intorno 
al  naso ; o come  a i qnattro  sea4  const- 
derati  hanno  relazione  i quattro  elementi, 
cosi  credo,  che  per  la  vista,  senso  sopra 
tutti  gli  altri  eminentissimo,  abbla  rela- 
zione la  luce,  ma  non  qudla  proporzlone  d* , 
eccelleuza,  qual’  ^ tra  ’1  finito,  e V infinito, 
tra  *1  temporaneo,  e 1*  instantaneo,  tra  *1 
quanto,  e I*  indivisible,  tra  la  luce,  e le  te- 
nebre.* 

He  then  applies  tins  doctrine  to  the 
case  of  Heat  and  says, — * Ma  che  oltre  alia 
figura,  moltitudine.  moto,  penetrazione,  o 
toccamento,  sia  nel  fuoco  altra  qualitl,  e 
che  questa  sia  caldo,  io  non  lo  credo  altri- 
menti,  e stimo,  che  quosto  sia  talmeote  nos- 
tro, che  rimosso  U corpo  animate,  e sen- 
sitivo,  il  calore  non  rest!  altro  che  uo  i 
semplice  vocabolo.*  (Opere,  t.  ii.  p.  340 
sq.  ed.  Padov.  1744.) 

9.— Descartes  is  always  adduced  as 
the  philosopher  by  whom  the  distinction 
in  question  was  principally  developed ; 
and  by  whom,  if  not  first  established,  it 
was,  at  least  in  modem  times,  first  restor- 
ed. In  truth,  however,  Descartes  origi-  i 
nated  nothing.  He  left  the  distinction  as 
be  found  it.  HU  only  merit  is  that  of  sig- 
nalizing more  emphatically  than  had  pre- 
viously been  done,  the  different  character 
of  the  knowledge  we  are  conscious  of  io 
reference  to  the  two  contrasted  classes; 
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although  this  difference  is  not,  as  he  thinks, 
to  be  explained  by  a mere  gradation  in 
the  clearness  of  our  perceptions.  But 
neither  of  the  one  nOr  of  the  other  is  his 
enumeration  of  the  contents  exhaustive ; 
nor  did  he  bestow  distinctive  appellations 
on  the  counter  classes  themselves. — His 
* Meditationes*  were  first  published  in 
1641,  his*  Principia*  in  1644;  and  in  these 
works  his  doctiine  upon  this  matter  is 
contained. 

In  the  latter,  he  observes — * Nos^  longe 
alio  modo  cognosccre  quidnam  sit  in  vise 
corpore  Magnitude,  vel  Figura,  vel  Mo. 
tus,  (saltern  localis,  philosophi  enim  alios 
uosdam  mot  us  a locali  di  versos  affingen* 
o,  catiiram  ejus  sibi  minus  intoUigibilcm 
reddidei  ant,)  vel  Situs,  vel  Duratio,  vel 
Numerus,  et  similia,  quae  in  corporibus 
clare  percipi  jam  dictum  est;  quam  quid 
in  eodem  corpore  sit  Color,  vel  Dolor,  vel 
Odor,  vel  Sapor,  vel  quid  aliud  ex  iis, 
quae  ad  sensus  dixi  esse  referenda.  Quam. 
vis  enim  videutes  aliquod  corpus,  non  magis 
certi  simus  illud  existere,  quatenus  ap. 
paret  figuratum,  quam  quatenus  apparet 
coloratum  ; longe  tamen  evidentiusagnos- 
cimus,  quid  sit  in  eo  esse  figuratum,  quam 
quid  sit  esse  coloratum.’  ( Princ.  i.  § 69.) 

Of  the  former  class  we  find  ennmerated 
by  a collation  of  different  passages,  Mag. 
nitude  (or  Extension  in  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness).  Figure,  Locomotion,  Posi- 
tion, Duration,  Number,  Substance,  and 
the  like ; — all  (with  the  exception  of  Sub- 
stance,  which  is  erroneously  and  only  once 
enumerated)  corresponding  with  the  Com. 
mon  Scnsibles  of  the  Peripatetics.  Of 
the  latter  class,  he  instances  Colours, 
Sounds,  Odours,  Savours,  the  Tactile  qua- 
lities* iu  general,  specially  enumerating, 
as  examples.  Heat,  Cold,  Pain,  Titillation, 
and  (N.  B.)  Hardness,  Weight; — all  con- 
formable to  the  Proper  Sensibles  of  Aris- 
totle. — In  the  one  class  we  have  an  idea 
of  the  property,  such  as  it  exists,  or 
may  exist,  (*  ut  sunt,  aut  saltern  esse  pos. 
aunt,*)  in  the  external  body ; in  the  other, 
we  have  only  an  obscure  and  confused 


• I am  not  aware  that  Descartes,  any  where, 
gives  a full  and  formal  list  of  tho  Tactile  qua- 
lUies.  In  bis  treatise  De  Homine,  under  the 
special  doctrine  of  Touch  (|$.  29,  30)  we  have 
Pain, Titillation,  Smoothness,  Roagbness,  Heat, 
Cold,  Humidity,  Dryness,  Weight,  * and  the 
liJee.*  He  probably  acquiesced  In  the  AHsto- 
tello  list,  the  one  In  general  acceptation, — 
vis.,  the  Hoi  and  Cold,  Dry  and  Holst,  Heavy 
and  Light,  Hard  and  Soft,  Viscid  and  Friable, 
Rough  and  Smooth,  Thick  and  Thin.  De  Gen. 
•t  Cost.  11.  3. 


conception  of  a something  In  that  body 
which  occasions  the  sensofion  of  which 
we  are  distinctly  conscious  in  ourselves, 
but  which  sensation  does  not  represent  to 
us  aught  external — does  not  afford  us  a 
real  knowledge  of  any  thing  beyond  the 
states  of  the  percipient  mind  itself.  (Princ. 

P.  i.  §§,  70,  71.  P.  iv.  §§  191,  197,  199. 

— Medit.  iii.  p.  22.  vi.  pp.  43,  47,  48 — 
Resp.  ad.  Mei  vi.  p.  194,  ed.  1658.)  Of 
these  two  classes,  the  attributes  included 
under  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  they  are  con. 
sidered  as  residing  in  the  objects  them, 
selves  of  our  sensations,  Descartes,  like 
Democritus  and  Galileo,  held  to  be  only 
modifications  of  those  contained  under  the 
former.  * Exceptis  Magnitudine,  Figura 
et  Motu,  quae  qu^ia  sint  in  unoquoque  cor- 
pore  explicui,  nihil  extra  nos  positum  sen- 
titur  nisi  Lumen,  Color,  Odor,  Sapor, 
Sonus,  et  Tactiles  qualitates;  quae  nihil 
aliud  esse  in  objectis,  quam  dupositiones 
quasdam  in  Moffnitudine,  Fi^ira  et  Motu 
con$i$tente9f  Imctenus  est  demonstratum. 
(Princ.  P.  iv.  § 199. — Med.  Resp.  vi.  p. 
194.)  This  distinction,  by  their  master, 
of  the  two  classes  of  quality,  was,  os  we 
shall  see,  associated  by  the  Cartesians 
with  another,  taken  by  themselves, — be. 
tween  Idea  and  .Sensafton. 

1 have  previously  shewn,  that  Aristotle  > 
expressly  recognises  the  coincidence  of  hU 
own  distinction  of  the  proper  and  com.  i 
roon  sensibles  with  the  Democritean  dis- 
tinction of  the  apparent  and  real  proper* 
ties  of  body.  I have  now  to  state  that 
Descartes  was  also  manifestly  aware  of 
the  conformity  of  his  distinction  with 
those  of  Aristotle  and  Democritus.  Suf. 
ficient  evidence,  1 think,  will  be  found — of 
the  former,  in  the  Principia  P.  iv.  §.  200, 
and  De  Homine  §.  42; — of  tho  latter,  in 
the  Principia  P.  iv.  §.  200-203.  All  this 
enhances  the  marvel,  that  the  identity  of 
these  famous  classifications  should  ^ve 
hitherto  been  entirely  overlooked. 

10.— The  doctrine  of  l>ERi>DOji’— an  ' 
acute  and  independent  thinker,  who  died  [ 
in  1604 — coincides  with  that  of  Aristotle 
and  his  genuine  school ; it  is  very  dis- 
tinctly and  correctly  expressed.  Sen* 
sible  qualities,  be  says,  may  be  considered 
in  two  aspects ; as  they  are  in  tho  sen- 
tible  objedt  And  AS  they  are  in  the  sentient 
animal.  As  in  tho  latter,  they  exist 
actually  and yor7na//y>  constituting  certain 
affections  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  in  a 
word,  sensalioDS  of  such  or  such  a cbarac* 
ter.  The  feeling  of  Heat  is  an  example. 

As  in  the  former,  they  exist  only  virtue 
ally  or  potentially ; for,  correctly  speak- 
ing, the  fire  does  not  contain  beat,  and  is. 
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tberetore,  not  hot,  but  only  capahlt  of 
heating.  * Ignis  itaque,  proprie  loquondu, 
non  habere  calorem,  atque  adeo  non  o.sse 
calidum  sed  calorifcum  ;*  nisi  vocaba- 
lum  colons  sumatur  pro  virtute  produ- 
cendi  calorem  in  animali.  Sod  phdosopbt 
(be  refers  to  tbe  scholastic  Ari^totelians 
with  their  substantial  Forms,  and  Inten- 
tional Species,  though  among  them  were 
exceptions) — sed  philosophi  sunt  prorsus 
inexcusabiles,  qui  roluiit  calorem,  sump- 
turn  pro  virtute  calefaciendi,  quae  est  in 
igne,  aut  poiius  identibcatur  cum  ipso 
igne,  et  calorem  productum  in  animali, 
esse  qjusdem  speciei,  naturae  et  essentiao  ; 
nam  calor  moderatus  productus  in  ani- 
mali consistit  in  aliqua  passionc  et  quasi 
titilJatione  grata  quae  sontitur  ab  animali, 
quae  passio  non  potest  esse  in  igne.*  And 
M forth  in  regard  to  the  other  senses. 
(Philos.  Contr.  Phys.  p.  199.) 

may  adduce  to  the  same  purport 
Glan  vii.t.K,  who,  in  his' Vanity  of  Dogma- 
Lizing*(16()l  p.88  sq.),andin  his'Seepsis 
8cientibca*  (1665  p.  65  sq.),  though  a 
professed,  and  not  overscrupulous  anta- 
gonist of  Aristotle,  acknowledges,  in  re- 
ference to  the  present  question,  that  'the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  teaches  us,  that 
Heat  is  not  in  the  body  of  the  sun,  as 
^ formaUfj  considered,  but  only  virtually, 
and  as  in  its  cause.*  I do  not  know 
whether  GlanvUle  had  Aquinas  specially 
in  view;  but  the  same  general  statement 
.and  particular  example  are  to  be  found  in 
''^tbe  Summa  contra  Gentes,  L.  i.  cc.  29, 

I 31,  of  the  Angelic  Doctor. 

12. — It  is  remarkable  that  Mr  Botle*s 
speculations  in  regard  to  the  clas^bca- 
tion  of  corporeal  Qualities  should  have 
been  wholly  overlooked  in  reference  to 
the  present  subject ; and  this  not  only  on 
account  of  their  intrinsic  importance,  but 
because  they  probably  suggeUed  to  Locke 
the  nomenclature  which  he  has  adopted, 
but,  in  adopting,  has  deformed. 

In  his  treatise  entitled  * The  origin  of 
Forms  and  Qualities,* publishetl  at  Oxford 
in  1666,  Boyle  denominates  * Matter  and 
Motion  * ' tbe  most  Catholic  Principles  of 
bodies.*  (P.  8.)  * Magnitude  (Size, 

Bulk,  or  Bigness),  Shape  (Figure),  Mo-  [ 
tion  or  Rost,'  to  which  bo  afterwards  | 
adds  ' Texture,*  he  styles  'the  Primitive 


• The  chemists  hare  called  Caloric  what  ' 
they  ouj$ht  to  have  colled  Calorific.  Tbe  La.  | 
volscrUn  nomenclature,  whatever  it  merits  In  i 
other  respects,  is  a system  of  philological 
monstrosities,  in  which  it  is  fortunate  when  | 
the  analogies  of  language  are  only  violated, 
and  not  roversed.  I 


Moods  or  Primary  Affections  of  bodies,  tv 
distinguish  them  from  those  less  simple 
Qualities  (as  Colours,  Tastes,  Odours, and 
the  like)  that  belong  to  bodies  upon  their 
account,*  (p.  10).  The  former  of  these, 
he  likewise  designates  ‘Me  Primitive  or 
more  Catholic  Affetions  of  Matter,*  (pp. 
43,  44)  ; and  in  another  work,  (Tracts 
1671,  p.  18),  * the  Primary  and  most 
aiinple  Affections  of  Matter*  To  the  lat- 
ter he  gives  the  name  of ' Secondary  Qua- 
lities,  if  (he  says)  I may  so  call  them,* 
(p.  44). 

In  reference  to  the  difficulty,  ' That 
whereas  wo  explicate  colours,  odours,  and 
the  like  sensible  qualiries,  by  a relation  to 
our  senses,  it  seems  evident  that  they  have 
an  absolute  being  irrelative  to  us;  for  snow 
(for  instance)  would  be  white,  and  a 
glowing  coal  would  be  hot,  though  there 
were  no  mao  or  any  other  animal  in  tlie 
world,*  (p.  42).  And  again  (p.  49): — 

* So  if  liiorc  were  no  sensitive  Beings, 
those  bodies  that  are  now  the  objects  of 
our  senses,  would  be  so  disjyositively,  if  1 
may  so  speak,  endowed  with  Colours, 
Tastes,  and  the  like,  but  actually  only 
with  those  more  catholic  affections  of 
bodies,  Figure,  Motion,  Texture,  &c.*  Is 
this  intended  for  an  ArUtotelic  qualifica- 
tion of  tbe  Democriteau  paiadox  of  Ga- 
lileo ? 

In  his  'Tracts,  published  at  Oxford 
1671 — in  that  entitled  ' History  of  parti- 
cular Qualities,'  he  says ; — ' I shall  not  In- 
quire into  the  several  .significations  of  the 
word  Quality,  which  is  used  in  such  va- 
rious senses,  as  to  make  it  ambiguous 
enough.  But  thus  much  1 think  it  nut 
amiss  to  intimate,  that  there  are  some 
things  that  have  b^n  looked  upon  as  Qua- 
lities, which  ought  rather  to  be  looked  on 
as  States  of  Matter  or  complexions  of 
particular  Qualities;  as  animal,  inaniroal, 
&c..  Health,  Beauty.  And  there  are  some 
other  attributes  — namely,  Size,  Shape, 
Motion,  Rest,  that  are  wont  to  be  reckoned 
among  Qualities,  which  may  more  con- 
veniently be  esteemed  the  F^mnry  Modes 
of  the  parts  of  Matter , since  from  these 
Simple  Attributes  or  Primordial  Affections, 
all  the  Qualities  are  derived,*  (p.  3).  This 
is  accurate  ; and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Locke  did  not  profit  by  the  caution. 

13 — Db  I.A  Forob,  whose  able  trea- 
tise ‘ De  r Esprit  de  1*  Homme  * was  first 
jiubllnhed  in  16GG,  contributes  little  of 
im|>ortance  to  the  observation  of  Des- 
cartes, of  whose  psychology  he  there  ex- 
hibits a systematic  view.  To  the  ideas  of 
the  primary  attributes,  enumerated  by 
Descartes,  he  inconsistently  adds  those  of 
3o 
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Solidity  and  Fluidity  ; and  among  the  se- 
condary ho  mentions  the  sensations  of 
the  Dry  and  the  Humid,  (ch.  10).  In 
shewing  that  onr  sensations  of  the  secon- 
dary qualities  afford  us  no  knowledge  of 
what  these  are,  as  in  the  external  object ; 
and  in  explanation  of  the  theories  of  Aris- 
totle and  Descartes,  he  says; — ‘ Mais  sans 
examiner  ici  lequel  a le  mieux  rencontre, 
je  ne  pense  pas  qu’  aucun  des  sectateurs 
de  r un  ni  de  1*  autre  fassent  difficult^ 
d*  aroiier  que  le  qu’  excitent  en 

lui  les  corps  chauds  ou  froids,  et  1’  IiUe 
qu’  i'l  en  a ne  lui  rejirescnte  rien  de  tout 
cela  ' Ho  thus  correctly  places  the  Aris- 
totelians and  Cartesians  on  a lerel,  tn  ad- 
mitting that  both  equally  confess  onr 
ignorance  of  what  the  secondary  qualities 
are  in  themselves, — an  ignorance  which  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a notable  disco- 
very of  Descartes  alone. 

14.  — Grolinx,  a Cartesian  not  less 
distinguished  than  De  la  Forge,  and  who 
with  him  first  explicitly  proclaimed  the 
doctrine  of  Occasional  Causes,  died  in 
1669  ; but  his  * Annotata  ’ and  * Dictata  ’ 
on  the  ‘ Principia’of  Descartes  were  only 
published  in  1690,  and  1691.  In  these 
works,  like  most  other  Cartesians,  ho 
uses  the  term  Icha,  in  reference  to  body, 
exclusively  to  denote  the  representations 
of  its  primary  qualities  ; but  he  adopts  the 
8chola^tic  term  S}>ecief,  instead  of  Setitalio 
(sensation,  sentiment)  as  employed  by 
them,  to  express  our  consciousness  of  th« 
secondary.  {SjKcitft  De  la  Forge  liad 
made  a letter  use  of,  in  relieving  an  am- 
biguity  in  the  philosophical  language  of 
Descartes,  who  liad  sutneiimes  abusively 
usurped  the  word  idea  for  the  organic 
motion  in  the  brain,  to  which  the  idea 
proper — the  intellectual  representation  in 
the  mind  itself  was  by  the  law  of  union 
attached.)  Geulinx  is  the  Cartesian  who, 
from  the  occasional  paradox  of  his  ex- 
pression, has  afforded  the  most  valid  foun- 
dation for  the  charge  so  frequently,  but 
BO  erroneously,  preferred  against  the  sect, 
of  denying  all  objective  reality  to  the  se- 
condary qualities  of  matter. 

15.  — Rohault,  another  illustrious  Car- 
tesian whose  ^ Physique,*  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1671,  (and  which  continued  until 
about  the  middle  of  last  century  to  be 
a College  text-book  of  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Newton)  may  be  adduced  in 
disproof  of  this  accusation — an  accusa- 
tion which  will  be  further  refuted  in  the 
sequel  by  the  testimonies  of  Malebrancbo 
and  Sylvain  Regis. — Speaking  of  Heat 
and  Cold,  ho  says, — * Ces  deux  mots  ont 
chacun  deux  significations.  Car,  premicre- 


ment,  par  la  Chaleur  et  par  la  Froideur 
on  entend  deux  ientimeM  particuliers  qui 
sont  en  nous,  et  qui  resembleot  en  quelque 
faqoD  a ceux  qu'  on  nomroe  douleur  et 
cbatouillemeiit,  teU  que  les  sentiroens  qu 
on  a quand  on  approcho  du  feu,  ou  quand 
on  touche  de  la  glaco.  Secondement,  par 
la  Chaleur  et  par  la  Froideur  on  entend  le 
;>out*oir  que  certains  corps  ont  de  causer 
en  nous  ces  deux  sentimens  dont  je  viens 
do  parler.*  He  employs  likewise  tlie  same 
distinction  in  treating  of  Savours  (ch. 
24) — of  Odours  (ch.  25) — of  Sound  (ch. 
26) — of  Light  and  Colours  (ch.  27.) 

16.  — Duhamel. — 1 quote  the  following 
passage  without  the  comment,  which  somu 
-of  its  statements  might  invite,  from  the 
treatise  * De  Corpore  Animato,’  1673,  of 
this  learned  and  ingenious  philosopher. 
It  contains  the  most  explicit  (though  still 
a very  inadequate)  recognition  of  the 

I merits  of  Aristotle,  in  reference  to  our 
present  subject,  with  which  1 am  ac- 
quainted.— * Quocirca,  ut  id,  quod  8enti(A 
paucis  aperiaiQ.  Corpus  omne  sensibile 
xnm  babet  in  se,  qua  sensum  muveat;  sed 
forma  ipsa,  qua  percipiraus,  vel  est  motus, 
vel  effluvium,  vel  quidam  substantue  mo- 
dus, quern  possumus  qualitatem  appellarc. 
Nec  .sensibile  soliiis  qualitatis  prcedicameii- 
to  contioetur,  sed  per  omnia  fere  vagatur 
genera.  Corporum  cnim  Figur«,  Di- 
mensiones,  Motus,  et  varim  Fositionea 
sonsum  impellunt.  Itaque  Humor  Sicci- 

I tsi%  Durities,  Figura,  atque  alii  modi, 
tnles  sunt,  quales  a nobis  p<*rcipiuntur. 
Kotunditas  enim  circuli,  vel  terrae  siccitas 
a sensuum  cognitione  non  pendet.  Idem 
fortaasis  erit  do  Colore,  Luce,  atque  aliis 
activis  qualitatibus  judicium.  Sonus  vero 
nihil  est  quam  percussio  organ!  ex  motione 
ai-ris,  aut  conflictu  corporum  orta.  Sapor 
item  et  Odor  positi  sunt  in  sola  sgdsub 
impressione.  ToUe  animalio,  nullus  erit 
sapor,  nullus  odor.  Quanquain,  ut  roihi 
videtur,  rem  totam  optime  dUtinguit  Arts- 
toteletf  cum  PatibU>m  (Qualitatem  vocat  id 
t]uod  in  objecto  ett,  aenfibilif  Passion*  m 
vero  eandem  vocat  qualitatem,  ut  a nobis 
percipitur.’  (Lib.  i.  c.  3,  § 11.) 

17.  — In  the  following  year  (1674)  vnts 
first  published  the  celebrated  * Recherche 
de  la  Verite  * of  Malebranciib.  The 
admissions  already  quoted  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessor  might  have  guarded 
him,  at  least  on  the  point  under  conside- 
ration, from  the  signal  injustice  of  bis  at- 
tack on  Aristotle,  the  philosophers,  and 
mankind  in  general,  as  confounding  our 
subjectiw  sensations  ufith  th*’  objective  qua- 
lities  oj  matter ; and  it  is  only  by  a not 
unmerited  retribution,  that  he  likewiso 
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has  b«cn  made  the  object  of  a counter  sc* 
cusation,  equally  unfounded,  by  authori- 
ties hardly  inferior  to  himself.  Buffier,* 
Retdjf  Royer  Collard,t  and  many  beside, 
reproach  Descartes,  Malcbrauche,  I«ocke, 
and  others,  with  advancing  it,  without 
qualification,  as  a new  and  an  important 
truth,  Ma'  th^  $fngihlf  or  stcondar^  quali- 
iif$  have  no  exitlencf  in  external  objectiy 
their  onltf  existence  being  as  modes  of  tfte 
perrippnt  miW.  The  charge  6y  ilale 
braiicbe  in  the  follo%ving  passage,  has  been 
already  annihilated,  through  what  has  been 
previou.sly  adduced ; and  the  passage  itself 
sufficiently  disproves  the  charge  ognitat 
Malebranchc. — * As  reg^ds  the  terms  ex- 
pressive of  Sensible  ideas,  there  is  hardly 
any  one  who  recognises  that  they  are 
equivocal.  On  this  Aristotle  and  the 
ancient  philosophers  have  not  even  be- 
stowed a thought.  [!]  What  I state  will 
be  admitted  by  all  who  will  turn  to  any 
of  their  works,  and  who  are  distinctly 
cognisant  of  the  reason  why  these  terms' 
are  equivocal.  For  there  is  nothing  more 
evident,  than  that  philosophers  have  be- 
lieved on  this  subject  quite  the  contrary 
of  what  they  ought  to  have  believed.  [! ! j 

* For  ex;.mplc,  when  the  philosophers 
say  that  fire  is  hot,  the  grass  green,  the 
sugar  sweet,  dtc.,  they  mean,  as  children 
and  the  vulgar  do,  that  the  fire  contains 
what  they  feel  when  they  warm  themselves; 
that  the  grass  has  on  it  the  colours  which 
they  believe  to  be  there  ; that  the  sugar 
contains  the  sweetness  which  they  ta.ste  in 
eating  it;  and  thus  of  all  the  objects  of  the 
different  seirses.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
of  it  in  reading  their  writings.  They 
speak  of  sensible  qualities  as  of  sensations ; 
they  mistake  motions  for  heat;  and  they 
thus  confound,  by  reason  of  the  ambiguity 
of  these  terms,  the  modes  in  which  bodies 
with  the  mo<les in  which mind.s, exist.  [!!!] 

* It  is  only  since  the  time  of  Descartes 
that  those  confu.sed  and  indeterminate 
questions  whether  fire  be  hot,  grass  green, 
sugar  sweet,  &c.,  have  been  answered  by 
distinguishing  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms 
in  which  they  are  expressed.  If  by  heal, 
colour,  savour,  you  understand  such  or 
such  a motion  of  the  insensible  parts,  then 
fire  is  hot,  grass  green,  and  sugar  sweet. 
But  if  by  heat  and  the  other  sensible  qua* 
lities,  you  mean  what  1 feel  when  near  the 


• Loflquc,  I 2^.  Coon,  p.  819. 
f P.  131  a,  second  paragraph,  from  which 
there  should  have  been  a reference  to  the  pre- 
sent Note. 

i (Envres  dc  Reid,  t.  ill.  pp.  386,  447. 


fire,  what  1 see  when  I look  at  the  graaa, 
&c.,  in  that  case  the  fire  is  not  hot,  nor 
the  grass  green,  die. ; for  the  heat  I feel 
and  the  colour  I see  are  only  in  the  soul.' 
(Recherche,  Liv.  vi.  P.  ii.  c.  2.) 

Malebranchc  contributed  to  a more  pre- 
cise discrimination  between  the  objective 
or  primary,  and  the  sulijectivc  or  st'con- 
dary  qualities,  by  restrictingtlie  term  Idea 
to  the  former,  and  the  term  .S^njtarion  to 
the  latter.  For  though  the  other  Carte- 
sians soon  distinguished,  more  accurately 
than  Descartes  himself,  Idea  from  Sensa- 
tion, and  coincided  with  Malebranche,  in 
their  application  of  the  second  ; yet  in  al- 
lowing Ideas  of  the  modes,  both  of  exten^ 
sion  and  of  thoughty  tlioy  did  not  so  pre- 
cisely oppose  it  to  sensation  as  Male- 
branche, who  only  allowed  ideas  of  exten^ 
sion  and  its  modes.  (See  Recherche,  L. 
iii.  P.  ii.  cc.  6,  7,  and  relative  Eclaircisse- 
ment.)  It  has  not,  I believe,  been  ob- 
served that  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  in  their 
couut.ercriticisros  of  Malebnuiche's  theory, 
have  both  marvellously  overlooked  this 
his  peculiar  distinction,  and  its  bearing  on 
hU  scheme;  and  the  former  ha.s  moreover, 
in  con.seijucnco  of  neglecting  the  Cartesian 
opposition  of  Idea  and  Sensation  altoge- 
ther, been  guilty  of  an  egregious  mufo^to 
elrnchi  in  his  slricture.s  on  the  Cartesian 
doctrine  of  Extension,  as  the  essential 
attribute  of  body.  (Essav,  B.  ii.  c.  13. 
§25. 

18. — The  ‘ Sysl^me  de  Philosophie*  of 
the  celebrated  Cartesian  Stivaim  Reois 
appeared  in  1G90.  The  following,  among 
other  passages  of  a similar  import,  deserve 
quotation  from  the  precision  with  which 
the  whole  ambiguity  of  the  terms  expres- 
sive of  the  secondary  qualities  in  their  sub- 
jective and  objective  relations,  is  explain- 
ed and  rectified. 

' It  is  evident  that  savours,  taken  /or- 
maflgt  are  nothing  eLc  tlian  certain  sen- 
sations (sentimens)  or  certain  percepticns  ' 
of  the  soul,  which  are  in  the  soul  itself; 
and  that  savours,  taken  for  the  physical 
cause  of  formal  savours,  consist  in  the  par- 
ticles themselves  of  the  savoury  bodief, 
which  according  as  they  differ  in  size,  in 
figure,  and  in  motion,  diversely  affect  the 
nerves  of  the  tongue,  and  thereby  cause 
the  sensation  of  different  savours  in  the 
soul  in  virtue  of  its  union  with  the  body.' 
This  doctrine,  as  the  author  admits,  is 
conformable  to  that  of  Ari>tolle,  though 
not  to  that  of  his  scholastic  followers, 

* who  muntain  that  savour  in  the  savoury 
body  is  something  similar  to  the  sensatiou 
which  we  have  of  it.*  (Phys.  L.viii.  P.  U. 
ch.  4.) 
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The  same,  routatis  mutandis,  is  repeated 
In  regard  to  Odours  (ch.5),  and  to  Sounds 
(ch.  7);  and  so  far,  the  distinction  with 
its  expression  of  formal  as  opposed  to  viV- 
tual  is  wholly  borrowed  from  the  Aristo* 
telians. 

But  a more  minute  analysis  and  nomen- 
clature are  given  in  regard  to  Light  aii<l 
to  Colour. 

‘ 'Fho  word  Light  is  not  less  e<piivocal 
than  those  of  Savour,  Smell,  and  Sound; 
for  it  is  employed  sometimes  to  express 
the  jjeculiar  femation  which  the  soul  re- 
ceives from  the  impression  made  by  lumi- 
nous bodies  on  the  eye,  and  sometimes  to 
denote  what  ther^  is  in  (hos«  bodies  b;f 
which  they  cause  in  the  soul  this  peculiar 
sensation. 

* Moreover,  as  luminous  bodies  are  not 
applied  immediately  to  the  eye,  and  as  they 
act  by  the  intervention  of  certain  interme- 
diate bodies,  as  air,  water,  glass,  &c.,  w’hal- 
soever  that  may  be  which  they  impress  on 
these  mediais  also  called  Light,  but  light  Se~ 
coiviary  and  Derivedy  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  which  is  in  the  luminous  body,  which 
last  is  styUnl  Primitive  or  Radical  Light.’ 
(ch.  9.) 

‘ We  call  the  Sensation  of  Colour,  Eor- 
mo/ colour;  the  quality  in  bodies  causing 
this  Sensation,  Radic^  colour;  and  what 
these  bodies  impress  on  the  medium, 
rji*a<iyc  colour.*  (ch.  17-) 

But  this  acute  Bubdfvision  of  objective 
Light  and  Colour  into  primitive  or  radi- 
ealy  and  into  secondary  or  derivative,  is  not 
original  with  Regis,  nor  indeed  with  any 
Cartesian  at  all.  It  is  evident  ly  borrowed 
from  the  following  passage  of  Gassendi: — 
* Lumen,  ut  Simplicius  ait,  est  quasi  bac' 
ulus  qut  uno  sui  extremo  a sole  motus,  alio 
extrerau  oculuin  moveat:  sicquo  motio  in 
ipso  sole  (non  movit  quippenisimoveatur) 
eat  ipsa  radicalis  et  quasi  fontana  lux  ; — 
motio  vero  perspicui  per  omnia  spatia  a 
sole  ad  terram  extensa,  est  lux  diffusa  de~ 
rivataque  ; — et  motio  in  oculo  est 
tio  contp^ciiove  ipsius  lucLs.’  (Animadv. 
in  X.  lib.  Diog.  I.Aertii.  p 851.)  Though 
apparently  the  whole  sentence  is  here 
given  as  a quotation  from  Simplicius  (or, 
as  I suspect,  Priscianus)  in  his  commen- 
tary oti  the  De  Anivm  of  Aristotle ; the 
comparison  of  the  staff  (or  more  correctly 
of  the  lever)  Is  alone  his;  and  there- 
fore the  merit  of  the  distinction  in  ques- 
tion would  belong  to  Gassendi,  were  it 
not  that  the  term  radical  was  an  ex- 
pression common  in  the  Schools  as  a syno- 
nyme  of  fundamental,  and  as  opposed  to 
actual  or  formal.  The  distinction  is  thus 
siibotantially  Aristotelian. 


19. — The  Essay  of  Locaa  on  the  Hu- 
man Understanding  was  published  in  the 
same  year  with  the  Syst^me  de  Philoso- 
phie  of  Regis, — in  1690.  His  doctrine  in 
regard  to  the  attributes  of  bodies,  in  so 
far  as  these  have  power  to  produce  sensa- 
tions, or  perceptions,  or  simple  ideas  in  v\ 
us,  contains  absolutely  uothiug  new;  and  ^ 
it  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  prevalent 
ignorance  in  regard  to  the  relative  obser- 
vations cf  previous  philosophers,  that  so 
much  importance  ha.s  been  attached  to 
Locke’s  s{>cculations  on  this  matter.  The 
distinction  is,  however,  far  more  correctly 
given  by  him  than  liy  many  of  those  who 
subsequently  employed  it- 

Neglecting  wliat  Locke  calls  qualities 
mediately  perceivable,  but  which  lie  alto- 
gether beyond  the  sphere  of  sense,  being 
in  reality  powers,  which,  from  the  pb»- 
notnena  manifested  in  certain  bodies,  wo 
infer  to  exist  in  other  bodies  of  producing 
these  pluenomena  os  their  effects — ne- 
glecting these,  the  following  Is  an  abstract 
of  the  doctrine  given,  at  great  length,  and 
with  much  repetition,  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  the  second  book  of  the  Essay. 

a.  — Locke  discriminates  the  attributes 
of  sensible  objects  into  the  same  two  classes 
which  had  been  established  by  all  his  pre-  ! 
decessurs. 

b.  — To  the  one  of  these  he  gives  the 
name  of  Primary,  to  the  other  that  of  Se- 
com/ory,  Qualities  ;*  calling  likewise  the 
former  Real  or  Oriyinai,  the  latter  /m- 
puted,  Qualities. 

Remark. — In  this  nomenclature,  of 
which  Locke  is  universally  regarded  as  f 
the  author,  there  is  nothing  new.  Pri-  ' 
mary  or  Original  and  Secondary  or  De- 
rived Qualities  had  been  terms  applied  by 
Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics  to  mark  a 
distinction  in  the  attributes  of  matter; — a 
distinction,  however,  not  analogous  to  that 
of  Locke,  for  Aristotle's  Primary  and  Se- 
condary qualities  arc  exclusive  of  Locke's 
Primary. f But  Galileo  had  bestowed  the 


* Tlic  term  QualUp  ought  to  have  been  re. 
stncteil  to  the  attributes  of  the  second  class; 
for  these  are  the  properties  of  iKKly  as  such  or 
such  bo^ly,  (corporis  ut  tale  corpus),  whereas 
the  others  ore  the  properties  of  body  as  body, 
(corporis  ut  corpus) ; a propriety  of  language 
wliicli  l^ickc  was  among  the  flrit  to  violate. 

t Corporeal  qualities,  in  a physical  point  of 
view,  were  according  to  ArutotU,  (Do  Gen.  i 
et  Corr.  L.  ii.  and  Meteor.  L.  iv.) — and  the 
distinction  became  one  classical  in  the  Schools. 

— divided  Into  Primary  and  Secondary  j t)w 
former  being  original,  the  Utter,  deriv^. 

The  Primary  are  four  in  number,  and  all  tae* 
tile,  — iiot  and  Cohi,  Uuniid  f Liquid)  and  Dry; 
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names  of  Primary  or  Real  on  the  same 
clau  of  attributes  with  Locke,  leaving,  of 
course,  the  correlative  appellations  of  Se* 
condary,  Intentional,  Ideal,  &c.  to  be  given 
to  the  other;  while  Boyle  had  even  anti- 
cipated him  in  formally  imposing  the 
names  of  Primary  and  ^condary  on  the 
counter  classes.  It  is  indeed  wholly  im- 
possible to  doubt,  from  many  remarkable 
coincidences  of  thought  and  expression, 
that  Locke  hod  at  least  the  relative  trea- 
tises of  his  countryman,  friend  and  cor- 
respondent under  his  eye ; and  it  is  far 
more  probable,  that  by  Boyle,  than  by 
either  Aristotle  or  Galileo,  were  the  names 
suggested,  under  which  Locke  has  had  the 
honour  of  baptising  this  classical  distinc- 
tion. 

c. — To  the  /irft  class  belong  Extension 
(or  Bulk),  Solidity  (or  Impenetrability), 
Pigure,  Motion  and  Rest  (or  Mobility), 
Number;*  and  to  these  five  (or  six)  which 
he  once  and  agmn  formally  enumerates,  ho 
afterwards,  without  comment,  throws  in 
Situation  and  Texture. 


and  are  subdivided  into  two  claases,— the  two 
former  being  oetirt,  the  two  latter,  poMive. 

The  Stcvndary  are  either  lesa,  or  more,  pro. 
perly  secondary. — The  fonoor  are  common  to 
elementary  and  to  mixeil  bodies  ; and  are  all 
potentially  objects  of  touch.  Of  these  Aristotle 
enumerates  fourteen,— the  Heavy  and  Light, 
the  l^nse  and  Rare,  the  Thick  and  Thin, 
(Concreacent  and  Fluid),  the  Hard  and  Soft, 
the  Viscid  and  Friable,  the  Rough  and  Smooth, 
tho  Tenacious  and  Slippery. — The  latter  are 
Colour,  Savour,  Odour,  [to  which  ought  to  be 
added  Sound], — the  potential  objects  of  tbc 
senses  of  Sight,  Taste,  Smell,  [and  Hearing.] 

This  whole  distinction  of  Qualities  Primary 
and  Secondary,  Is  exclusive  of  Locke's  class 
of  Primary.  To  these,  Aristotle  would  not  in. 
deed  have  applied  tho  term  Quality  at  all. 

Cicero  also  may  have  given  the  hint. — ' Qua. 
litatum  oliae  principes  (vcl  pn'i?iae,)  aUae  cx  iis 
ortae,*  ibc.  The  former  are  the  corporeal  ele. 
menu,  tho  latter  the  bodies  constituted  by 
them.  (Acad.  I.  7.) 

• Locke  borrowed  Number  (L  e.  Unity  or 
’ Plurality  ^ from  the  Cartesians, — Descartes,  from 
Aristotle.  It  corresponds  in  a sort  with  Divi. 
slbllity,  for  which  it  has  latterly  been  ex. 
changed.  See  Nos.  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  23. 
Locke  in  not  therefore  primarily  liable  to  Mr 
Stewart’s  censtire  for  tho  introduction  of  Num* 
her  among  the  I^imary  Qualities,  were  that 
censure  in  itself  correct.  But  it  is  not ; for 
Mr  Stewart  (with  M.  Royer  Collard,  No  26) 
has  misapprehended  tho  import  of  the  ex. 
pretsion.  (Essays  p.  06  4^  cd.)  For  Number 
Is  not  used  only  for  the  measure  of  discrete 
quantity,  but  likewise  for  the  continuation 
(unity)  or  discontinuation  (plurality)  of  a per- 
cept.  The  former  is  an  abstract  notion ; the 
latter  is  a recognition  through  sonsA.  See 
above  p.  820  a,  note  f and  Note  D.  * § 1 


Rt^ark. — In  all  this  there  it  nothing  | 
original.  To  take  the  last  first: — Situa- 
tion (relative  Position  or  Ubication)  was 
one  of  the  Common  Scnsibles  current  in 
the  Schools.  Texture  is  by  Boyle,  in  like 
manner,  incidentally  enumerated,  thougii 
neither  formally  recognised  as  a co-ordi- 
nate quality,  nor  noticed  as  reducible  to 
any  other.  Sobdity  or  Impenetrability  is, 
to  go  no  higher,  borrowed  from  Gassendi ; 
De  ia  Forge’s  Solidity  Is  only  the  contrast 
of  Fluidity.  But  Solidity  and  Exten- 
sion ought  not  thus  ta  be  contra-distin- 
guished, being  attributes  of  body  only,  as 
constituting  its  one  total  property — that 
of  occupying  space.f  The  other  attributes 


f The  term  Solidity  (v4  ertfijy,  soUdum),  as 
denoting  an  attributo  of  body,  Is  a word  of  va. 
rious  signlflcations ; and  the  non.dctcrinina 
tion  and  non.distlnctlon  of  these  have  glvou 
rise  to  manifold  error  and  confusion. 

Firgt  Meaning. — In  its  most  uncxcluslve  sig- 
Diflcatlon  the  Solid  is  that  which /Ult  or  ocoupie* 
space,  (ro  lwj;^sv  Wr**.)  In  this  meaning  U 
la  simply  convertible  with  Body ; and  is  op. 
posed,  1'^,  to  the  unextended  in  adl  or  in  any 
of  the  three  dimensions  of  space,  and  2^  to 
mere  extension  or  empty  space  iUelf.  This 
we  may  call  Solidity,  simply. 

But  tho  fllUng  of  space  may  be  viewed  In 
different  phases.  The  conditions  It  involves, 
though  all  equally  essential  and  inseparable,  as 
all  Involving  each  other,  may,  however,  hi 
thought,  bo  considered  apart;  from  diffore 
points  of  view  the  one  or  the  other  may  ev  n 
be  regarded  as  the  primary ; and  to  these  parts 
or  partial  aspects,  the  name  of  the  unexcluMve 
whole  may  be  conceded.  The  occupation  of 
space  supposes  two  necessary  conditions 
and  each  of  these  has  obtained  tbe  common 
name  of  Bolidity,  thus  constituting  a second 
and  a third  meaning. 

Second  Meaning. — What  Is  conceived,  as  oc- 
cupying space,  is  necessarily  conceived  a* 
e-rtetuied  in  the  three  dimensiont  o/tpaee  (r*  >i 
iirneraTit.)  This  is  the  phasis  of  Solidity 
which  the  Geometer  exclusively  contemplates. 
Trinal  extension  has  accordingly,  by  mathema- 
ticians, been  emphatically  called  the  SoUd  ; 
and  this  first  partial  Bolidity  wo  may  therefore 
distinguish  as  the  Mathcpnaticcl,  or  rather,  thr' 
Geometrical. 

Third  Meaning. — On  tho  other  barn!,  what 
conceived  as  occupying  space,  is  necessarl  > 
conceived  as  vhat  cannot  t>e  eliminated  from 
tpace.  But  this  8upi>oses  a power  of  resisting 
such  elimination.  This  Is  tbe  pbosls  of  solidity 
considered  exclusively  from  the  physical  poliil 
of  view.  Accordingly,  by  the  men  of  natural 
science  the  impossibility  of  compressing  u 
body  from  an  exteodod  to  an  unexteoded  hta 
been  emphatically  styled  Solidity;  and  this  i e 
cond  partial  solidity  we  may  tlicrefore  distia 
guish  as  tbe  Phytical.  The  resisting  force 
hero  Involved  has  been  called  the  Impenetra. 
bility  of  matter;  but  moat  Improperly  aud  most 
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ire  those  of  Aristotle,  Descartes,  and  the 
philosophers  in  general  their  legitimacy 
will  be  considered  in  the  sequeL 

d. — The  principle  which  coustitutes  the 


ambigaously.  It  might  more  appropriately  be 
termed  its  UUimaie  or  Ab$olut^  In>'omprt4$ibilit^. 

I In  each  of  these  its  two  parUal  signlflcatloos, 

^ Bolidity  denotes  an  essential  attribute  of  body  ; 
and  which  soerer  of  these  attributes  be  sisted  as 
the  prior,  the  otiior  follows,  as  a necessary  con* 
sequent.  In  regard  to  their  priority,  opinions 
are  divided.  Precedence  is  accord4'd  to  tnnal 
crtenaiofi  by  Descartes,  at  the  head  of  one  body 
of  philosophers ; to  impenetrabUitsf  by  Leilmits, 
at  the  head  of  another.  Both  parties  are  right; 
and  both  are  wrong.  Each  Is  right  as  looking 
from  its  pcculi.'U'  point  of  view;  each  is  wrong, 
In  not  considering  that  its  peculiar,  is  only  a 
p.artial,  point  of  view,  and  neither  the  one  solo, 
nor  even  the  one  absolutely  preferable.— From 
the  ptyfhoiogiciil  point  of  view,  Descartes  is 
triumphant ; for  extension  is  flrst  in  the 
order  of  thought. — From  tlie  phyHral  point  of 
view,  Lcibnits  is  victorious;  for  impenetrabi. 
dty  is  the  more  distinctive  attribute  of  body. 
Tlie  two  properties,  the  two  points  of  view, 
ought  n«*t,  in  trutli,  to  bo  disjoined;  and  the 
definitions  of  body  by  the  ancients  are,  os  least 
exclusive,  still  the  most  philosophical  that  have 
been  given  ; — r»  T3Ttt,  and  W 

itafTarot ficir'  mfTtrvwiat,  and  ey««f  iirirvTOf 
er«»  fip  imvTM- 

Loeko  is  therefore  wrong,  really  and  ver- 
bally.— h<^tUy  he  is  wrong,  In  dlsdnguishing 
trlnat  extonsion  and  iiuponetrability  (or  ulti. 
mate  incompressibility)  as  two  primary  and 
separate  attributes,  Instead  of  regarding  them 
|OnIy  as  one-sided  o.spects  of  the  same  primary 
jand  total  attribute — the  occupying  of  space. 
Each  supposes  the  other.  The  notion  of  a 
thing  trimilly  extended,  co  ipso,  excludes  the 
negationofsitchextension.  Itthoreroro includes 
the  negation  of  that  negation.  But  this  Is  Just  , 
the  assertion  of  its  ultimate  Incompressibility. 
Again,  the  notion  of  a thing  as  ultimately  in. 
compressible,  Is  only  possible  under  the  notion 
of  its  trinal  extension.  For  Intdy  being,  ex 
liypothesi,  conceived  or  conceivable  only  a.s 
that  which  occupies  space;  the  final  compres- 
sion  of  it  into  what  occupies  no  space  goes  to 
reduce  it,  cither  from  an  entity  to  a non  cnfify, 
or  from  an  tJrtfnHfd  to  an  unc-ctcndcd  entity. 
Rut  neither  alternative  can  be  realised  in 
thought.  Not  the  former;  for  annihilation,  tiot 
os  a mere  change  in  an  effect,  not  as  a mere 
resumption  of  creative  power  In  a cause,  but 
as  a taking  out  from  the  sum  total  of  existence, 
is  positively  and  In  Itself  incogitablc.  Not  the 
latter;  for  the  conception  of  matter,  as  on 
unextended  entity,  is  both  in  itself  inconcclv. 
tble,  and  cx  hypotbest  absurd  — VrrftaUy, 
Locke  is  wrong,  in  bestowing  the  name  of  so- 
ifdity,  without  a qualification,  exclusively  on 
the  latter  of  these  two  plisscs ; each  being 
•'iqually  entitled  to  it  with  the  other,  and  neither 
so  well  entitled  to  it,  without  a difference,  as 
the  total  attribute  of  which  they  are  the  par- 
tial expressions.— But  these  inaccuracies  of 
Locke  are  not  so  important  as  the  errors  of 


precedia;;  qualities  into  a separate  class,  it 
that  the  mind  finds  it  Impossible  to  think 
any  particle  of  matter^  as  divested  of  such 
attributeo. 


subsequent  philosophers,  to  which,  however, 
they  seem  to  have  afforded  the  occasion.  For 
under  the  term  Solidity,  and  on  the  authority  ot 
Locke,  there  have  been  introduced  os  primary, 
certain  qualities  of  body  to  which  in  common 
language  the  epithet  Solid  is  applied,  but 
which  have  no  title  whatever  to  the  rank  in 
question.  Against  tills  abuse,  It  must  be  ac* 
knowledgcd,  Locke  not  only  guarded  himself, 
but  even,  to  a certain  extent,  cautioned  others; 
for  he  articulately  states,  thst  Solidity,  in  his 
nente,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Hardness. 
(B.  ii.  e.  4 $ 4.)  It  mutt,  however,  also  be  cou. 
fessed,  that  in  other  passages  he  seems  to  iden. 
tify  Solidity  and  Cohesion;  while  on  Solidity 
be,  at  the  same  time,  makes  * the  mutual  im. 
pulse,  resistance  and  protrusion  of  bodies  to 
depend.*  (Ibid.  | 5.)  But  1 am  anticipating. 

In  a psychological  point  of  view — and  this  is 
that  of  L'icke  and  metaphysicians  in  general — 
no  attribute  of  body  is  primary  which  is  not 
necessary  in  thought;  that  is,  which  is  not 
j necessarily  evolved  out  of,  as  necessarily  iin- 
plied  in,  the  very  notion  of  body.  And  such  is 
I Solidity,  in  the  one  total  and  the  two  partl.al 
significations  heretofore  enumerated.  But  in 
its  phytieal  application,  this  term  is  not  always 
limited  to  denote  the  ultimata  incompressK 
bility  of  matter.  Besides  that  necessary  at- 
tribute, it  is  extended,  incommun  language,  to 
express  other  powers  of  resistance  in  bodies, 
of  a character  merely  contingent  In  reference 
to  thought.  (See  $ 11.)  These  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  five  following  : — 

Fourth  Ueaninff. — The  term  Solid  is  very 
commonly  employed  to  denote  not  merely  the 
altsolutely,  but  aiso  the  relatively,  lucompres- 
sible,  the  Denso,  in  contrast  to  the  relatively 
compressible,  the  Rare,  or  Hollow.— (In  Latin 
moreover,  Solidug  was  not  only  employed,  in 
' this  sense,  to  denote  that  a thing  fully  oc> 

I cuplcd  the  space  comprehended  within  its 
circumference  ; but  likewise  to  indicate,  1*^  its 
cntirencM  in  fuontifp— tliat  It  wras  whole  or 
complete  ; and,  2^,  its  entirmesg  m quality— 
that  it  was  pure,  uniform,  homogeneous.  Tliis 
arose  from  the  oiiginal  identity  of  the  Latin 
5olidum  with  the  Oscon  suUwm  or  solum,  and 
the  Greek  eX«».  See  Festus  or  Verrius  Floc- 
ens,  vv.  ,So{llduW(fd  and  SoUo  { also  J.  C.  Bca- 
liger,  De  Bubtilitata,  ex.  76.) 

Ftph  Mtanimg.  — Under  the  Vi$  Inertia*,  a 
body  is  sold  to  be  Solid,  1 e.  Inert,  Stable,  Im- 
moveable, in  proportion  as  it,  whether  in  mo- 
tion or  at  rest,  resists,  in  general,  a removal 
from  the  place  it  would  otberwiae  occupy  in 
space. 

SOrth  M«an(ny. — Under  Oraffity,  a body  is  said 
to  be  Solid,  i.c.  Hcavy,in  proportion  as  it  resists, 
In  particular,  a displacement  by  being  lifted  up. 

The  two  following  meanings  foO  under  Co* 
hfiion,  the  force  with  which  matter  resists  the 
distraction  of  Its  parts ; for  a body  is  said  in  a 

Seventh  Meaninff,  to  be  Solid,  i.e.  Hard,  ir 
contrast  to  Soft ; and  in  an— 
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Atffnorl;.— In  this  criterion  I<ocke  wu 
preceded  by  GaUleo.  But  it  does  not, 
alone,  suffice  to  discriminate  the  primary 
from  the  secondary  qualities.  For,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  of  two  contradictory  qua- 
lities, one  or  other  must,  on  the  logical 
principle  of  excluded  middle,  be  attributed 
to  every  object.  Thus,  odorous  or  inodo- 
rous,  sapid  or  tasteless,  &c.,  though  not 
primary  qualities,  cannot  both  be  abstract- 
ed in  thought  from  any  material  object ; 
and,  to  take  a stronger  example,  colour, 
which,  psychologically  speaking,  contains 
within  itself  such  contradictions  (for  light 
and  darkness,  white  and  black,  are,  in  this 
relation,  all  e<)ually  colours)  is  thus  a ne- 
cessary concomitant  of  every  perception, 
and  even  every  imagination,  of  extended 
substance ; as  has  been  observed  by  the 
Pythagoreans,  Aristotle,  Tbemistius,  and 
many  others. 

e. — These  attributes  really  exist  In  the 
objects,  as  they  are  ideally  represented  to 
our  minds. 

Rfmark.’^Xn  this  statement  I^ke  foU 
lowed  Descartes;  but  without  the  impor- 
tant qualification,  necessary  to  its  accu- 
racy, under  which  Descartes  advances  it. 
On  the  do<  trine  of  both  philosophers,  we 
know  nothing  of  material  existence  in  it- 
self; we  know  it  only  as  represented  or  in 
idea.  When  Locke,  therefore,  is  asked, 
how  he  became  aware  that  the  known  idea 
truly  represents  the  unknown  reality  ; be 
can  make  no  answer.  On  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  his  philosophy,  he  is  wholly  and 
necessarily  ignorant,  whether  the  idea 
does,  or  does  not,  represent  to  his  mind 
the  attributes  of  matter,  as  they  exist  in 
nature.  His  assertion  is,  therefore,  con- 
fessedly without  a warrant;  it  transcends, 
cx  hypothesi,  the  sphere  of  possible  know- 


yfeanind,  to  bc  Solid,  l.e.  Concrete,  In 
sppofitlon  to  Fluid. 

The  term  Bolidity  thus  denotes  besides  the 
ftbsolnte  and  necessary  proj>erty  of  occupying 
space,  simply  and  In  Its  two  phases  of  Exten. 
sloD  and  ImpeDCtrabllity,  also  the  relative  and 
contingent  qualities  of  the  Dense,  the  Inert, 
the  Heavy,  the  Hard,  the  Concrete ; and  the 
introduction  of  these  latter,  with  tbclr  corre- 
lative opposites,  into  the  list  of  Primary  Qua- 
lities was  facilitated,  if  not  prepared,  by  Locke's 
vacillating  employment  of  the  vague  expres- 
sion  Solid ; In  partial  de»  gnation  of  the  for- 
mer. 13y  Kaniea,  accordingly,  Gravity  and 
InerUa  were  elevated  to  this  rank ; while  Co. 
beslon,  la  Its  various  modiheations  and  de. 
grees,was,by  Karnes,  Reid,FergussoD,  Stewart, 
Royer  CoUard,  and  many  others,  not  only  re- 
cognised as  Primary,  but  expressly  so  recog- 
ilsed  as  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of 
l4>cke.  See  the  sequel  of  this  |,  and  $ ii. 


ledge.  Descartes  is  more  cautious.  He 
only  says,  that  our  ideas  of  tho  qualities  ia 
question  represent  those  qualities  as  they 
are,  or  as  they  may  exist  ut  sunt,  vcl 
saltern  esse  possunt.*  The  Cosmothetio 
Idealist  can  only  assert  to  them  a proble- 
matical reality. 

f. — To  the  $€cond  class  belong  those 
qualities  which,  as  in  objects  themselves, 
are  nothing  but  various  occult  modifica- 
tioDS  of  the  qualities  of  the  former  class; 
these  modifications  possessing,  houever, 
the  power  of  determining  certain  manifest 
sensations  or  ideas  in  us.  Such  for  exam- 
ple are  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  Ac., 
— all,  in  a word,  commonly  know’n  by  the 
name  of  Sensible  Qualities.  These  qua- 
lities, oi  in  the  realitift  are  properly  only 
pov'tr$;  powers  to  produce  certain  sensa-  ^ 
tions  in  us.  Ai  tn  ui,  they  are  only  ircnia- 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  attributes  of  external  things. 

Remark.  — All  this  had,  long  before 
I^cke,  become  mere  philosophical  com- 
monplac‘0.  With  the  exception  of  the 
dogmatical  assertion  of  the  hypothetical 
fact,  that  tho  subjective  sensations  of  the 
secondary,  depend  exclusively  on  the  ob- 
jective modifications  of  the  primary,  qua- 
lities, this  whole  doctrine  is  maintained  by 
Aristotle;  while  that  hypothetical  asser 
tion  itself  had  been  advanced  by  the  an- 
cient Atumists  and  their  followers  the 
Epicureans,  by  GaUleo,  by  Descartes  and 
his  school,  by  Boyle,  and  by  modern  philo- 
sophers in  general.  That  the  secondary 
qualities,  as  in  objects,  are  only  powers  of 
producing  sensations  in  us — this,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  b<>enexplieitlv  stated,  after 
Aristotle,  by  almost  every  tlicorist  on  the 
subject.  But  it  was  probably  borrowed 
by  J«ockc  from  the  Cartesians. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  Locke  did 
not  observe  the  propriety  of  language  in- 
troduced by  the  Cartesians,  of  employing 
the  term  Jdeaf  in  relation  to  the  primary, 
the  term  Sensation,  in  relation  to  the  se- 
condary, qualities.  Indeed  Locke's  whole 
philosophical  language  is  beyond  measure 
vague,  vacillating,  and  ambiguous ; in  this 
respect,  he  has  afforded  the  worst  of  pre- 
cedents, and  has  found  only  too  many 
among  us  to  foUow  his  example. 

20. — Purchot's  doctrine  on  this  sub- 
ject deservesto  be  noticed — which  it  never 
has  been.  It  struck  me  from  its  corres- 
pondence, in  certain  respects,  with  that 
which  1 had  myself  previously  thought, 
out.  The  first  edition  of  his  InstituUones 
Pliilosophicao  did  not  appear  at  Paris  un- 
til a year  or  two  after  the  publication  of 
Locke's  Essay, — the  second  was  in  1C9H; 
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tut  tlio  French  cursualist  do«s  not  appear 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  S|HH:ulati«>iis  of 
the  Enj;n?>b  philosopher,  nordoos  he  refer 
to  Bovie.  His  doctrine  — whirli  isnot  ful- 
ly stated  in  uny  single  place  of  his  work 
— U as  follows: 

a.  — The  one  Primary  AJ^rctinn  ur  AftH^ 
bute  of  Body  is  Exteiiiion.  Without  this, 
matter  cannot  be  conceived.  But  in  the 
notion  of  Extension  as  an  attrilnito  is  im. 
mediately  involved  that  of  Solvlity  or  /m- 
p Hftrabifityt  b the  capacity  of  tilling 
space  to  the  exclusion  of  another  body. 

b.  — But  extended  substance  (eo  ipso, 
solid  or  impenetrable)  — 

1°,  Necessarily  exists  under  some  par- 
ticular mode  of  Extension,  in  other  words 
it  has  a certain  MoffnitucU  ; and  is  IHvisibie 
into  parts  ; 

2^,  Is  necessarily  thought  as  capable  of 
Miftion  and  Rext ; 

3®,  Necessarily  supposes  a certain  fY- 
gurs ; and  in  relation  to  other  bodies  a 
certain  Position. 

These  6ve,  1,  MayniUiAe  or  measure  of 
extension,  involving  Divisibility ; 2,  Mo- 
tion ; 3,  Rest ; 4,  Figure;  6,  Position  or 
Situation^  he  styles  the  simple  and  secon- 
dary  attributeSy  offectifns  or  qualities  which 
flow  immediately  from  the  nature  of  Body, 
i.  e.  Extension. 

c.  — Out  of  these  Primary  Affections  of 

Body  there  are  educed,  and  as  it  were 
compounded,  other  affections  to  w hich  the 
name  of  Quality  in  a more  empliatic  and 
appropriate  sense  belongs;  such  among 
others  are  Lights  ColonrSy  Sounds.,  Odours, 
7'a#^a,and  t he  Tactile  ‘jualities,  Heat  Cold, 
Moisture,  Dryness,  Ac.  These  he  deno- 
minates the  secondary  and  gua- 

lities  or  affections  of  Body.  (Instit.  Philos, 
t.  ii.  Phys.  SgcU.  1.  iv.  v.  pp.  87,  205, 306, 
ed  4 ) 

21. — \»T.  Ci.r.nc  does  not  borrow  his 
doctrine  on  this  head  from  his  friend 
Ix)cke ; and  his  point  of  view  is  not  purely 
psychological.  The  five  properties  com- 
mon to  allbodies — Extension — Divisibility 
— Solidity  ( Impenetrability)  — Figure  — 
Mobility — ho  very  projK*rly  does  not  de- 
nominat<*  (^talitics,  but  reserves  that  name 
for  wimt  serves  to  distinguish  bodies  from 
each  other  Under  this  restriction,  he 
divides  Qualities  into  Primitii’e  and  Deri- 
vatU'e,  By  Primitive  he  designates  those 
occult  qualities  in  body  which  are  known 
to  us  only  in  t heir  effects ; as,  for  example, 
the  cause  of  Solidity.  The  Derivative,  he 
says,  are  those  which  flow  from  the  Pri- 
mitive and  affect  oor  senses,  as  colour,  sa- 
vour, odour,  Ac.  His  doctrine  is,  how- 
ever, neither  fully  evolved  nor  unambigu- 


ously expressed.  (Clerici  Opera  Philoa 
Phys.  L.  V.  cc.  1.  6.) 

22.  — Lord  RAUE8,in  the /rsf  edition  of 
his  * Essays  on  the  principles  of  Morality 
and  Natural  Rc]igion,*(1751,)  touches  only 
incidentally  on  the  present  subject.  Ho 
enumerate.^  Softness,  Hardness,  Smooth- 
ness.  Roughness,  among  the  Primary  Qua- 
lities (p.  248)  ; and  he  was,  I am  confi- 
dent, the  only  philosopher  before  Reid,  by 
whom  this  amplification  was  sancti>>ne<i, 
although  Mr  Stewart  has  asserted  that 
herein  Reid  only  followed  the  classifica- 
tion of  most  of  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors.* ( Essays,  p.  91.)  The  second  edi- 
tion I have  not  at  liand.  InthctAirdand 
last,  (1779,)  there  U introduced  a chap- 
ter expressly  on  the  distinction,  which  is 
treated  of  in  detail  He  does  not  here  re- 
peat his  previous  enumeration ; but  to 
Size,  Figure,  Solidity  (which  he  does  not 
define)  and  Divisibility,  he  adds,  as  pri- 
mary  qualities,  f?ra;iVy,  the  Vis  Inertias, 
and  the  Vis  Incita  ; the  two  last  being  the 
Vis  Insita  or  Vis  Inertiae  of  Kepler  and 
Newton  divided  intoa  double  power.  See 
Reid's  Correspondence,  pp.  55,  56.  Karnes 
unwittingly  mixes  the  psychological  and 
physical  points  of  view  ; and,  otherwise,  his 
classification,  in  so  far  as  original,  is  open 
to  manifold  objections.  See  the  foot-note 
t at  p.  837  c,  and  § ii. 

23.  — Reid. — We  have  seen  that  Des- 
cartes and  I^ocke,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
metaphysicians,  admitted  a fundamental 
diflorence  between  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  qiuilities : the  one  problema- 
tically, tlie  other  assertorily,  maintaining, 
that  the  primary  qualities,  as  known,  cor- 
respond w'iih  the  primary  qualities,  as  ex- 
istent; w'hcTcas  that  the  secondary  quali- 
ties, as  sensations  in  us,  boar  no  analogy 
to  these  qualities  as  inherent  in  matter. 
On  the  general  doctrine,  however,  of 
these  philosophers,  both  classes  of  quali- 
ties, as  known,  are  confess<*dly  only  stales 
of  our  ow  n minds  ; and,  while  vre  have  no 
right  from  a subjective  affection  to  infer 
the  cxistem'o,  fur  less  the  corresponding 
character  of  the  existence,  of  any  objec- 
tive reality,  it  is  evident  that  their  doc- 
trine, if  fairly  evolved,  would  result  in  a 
dogmatic,  or  in  a sceptical,  negation  of 
the  primary,  no  less  than  of  the  secondary 


* Ur  Btewart  also  saj's  that  ncricelcy  * em- 
ploys tbo  word  HoHdity  as  synonymous  with 
Ilardncsa  and  Resistance.*  This  is  not  cor- 
rect. Berkeley  docs  not  consider  hardness 
and  resistance  as  convertible ; and  these  he 
nientloni  as  two  only  out  of  three  significations 
in  which,  bo  thinks,  the  term  Solidity  is  used- 
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qualities  of  body,  as  more  than  appear* 
ances  in  and  for  us.  This  evolution  was 
accordingly  soon  accomplished  ; and  Leib- 
nit*,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Condillac,  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  others,  found  no  difficulty  in 
demonstrating,  on  the  principles  of  Des- 
cartes, and  Locke,  and  modern  Represen- 
tationists  in  general,  that  our  notions  of 
Space  or  Extension,  with  its  subordinate 
j forms  of  Figure,  Motion,  Sic.,  have  no 
higher  title  to  be  recognized  as  objec- 
tively valid,  than  our  sensations  of  Colour, 
of  Savour,  of  Odour ; and  were  thus 
enabled  triumphantly  to  estitblish  their 
several  schemes  of  formal  or  virtual  ideal- 
ism. Hence  may  we  explain  the  fact 
that  this  celebrated  distinction  is  over- 
.ooked  or  superseded  in  the  speculation, 
not  of  some  merely,  but  of  all  the  more 
modern  German  Schools. 

It  is  therefore  manifest  that  the  fun- 
damental position  of  a consistent  theory  of 
dualistic  realism  is — that  our  cognitions 
of  Extension  and  its  modes  are  not  wholly 
ideal ; — that  although  Space  be  a native, 
necessary,  a priori,  form  of  imagination, 
and  so  far,  therefcre,  a mere  subjective 
state,  that  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
petent to  us,  in  an  immediate  perception 
of  external  things,  the  conscioutneea  of  a 
really  existent,  of  a really  objective,  ex- 
tended world.  To  demonstrate  this  was 
therefore  prescribed,  as  its  primary  prob- 
lem to  a philosophy  which,  like  that  of  Reid, 
proposed  to  re-establish  the  philosophy  of 
natural  realism — of  common  sense,  on  a 
refutation  of  every  idealism  overt  or  im- 
plied. Such  is  the  problem.  It  remains 
for  us  to  see  how  it  was  dealt  with. 

Reid’s  doctrine,  in  regard  to  the  Pri- 
mary and  Secondary  Qualities,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Inquiry,  ch.  5,  sect.  4-6,  p. 
123-126,  and  in  the  Intellectual  Powers 
Essay  ii.  ch.  17,  p.  313-318. 

In  his  enumeration  of  the  Primary  qua- 
lities Reid  is  not  invariable ; for  the  list 
in  the  Inquiry  is  not  identical  with  that  in 
the  Essays.  In  the  former,  without  pro- 
fessing to  furnish  an  exhaustive  catalogue, 
he  enumerates  Extension,  Figure,  Motion, 
Hardness  and  Softness,  Roughness  and 
Smoothness.  The  four  last  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  be  found,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
earliest  edition  of  Lord  Karnes's  Essays 
on  Morality,  which  preceded  Reid's  In- 
quiry by  thirteen  years.  In  the  latter  he 
gives  another  list,  which  he  does  not  state 
to  be  an  altered  edition  of  his  own,  but 
which  he  apparently  proposes  as  an  enu- 
meration identical  with  Locke’s.  * Every 
one,’  he  says,  ‘ knows  that  Extension,  Di- 
msibilitg.  Figure,  Motion,  Solidity,  Hard- 


ness. Softness,  and  Fluidity,  were  by  Locke 
called  primary  qualities  of  body.’  In  re- 
ference to  himself — this  second  catalogiio 
omits  Roughness  and  Smoothness,  which 
were  contained  in  his  first ; and  intro- 
duces,  what  were  omitted  in  the  first.  Di- 
visibility (which  Karnes  had  also  latterly 
added).  Solidity  and  Fluidity.  In  refe- 
rence to  Locke — this  and  the  former  list 
are  both  very  different  from  his.  For, 
allowing  Divisibility  to  replace  Number, 
and  saying  nothing  in  regard,  either  to 
the  verbal  inaccuracy  of  making  Motion 
stand  for  Mobility,  or  to  the  real  inaccu- 
racy of  omitting  Rest  as  the  alternative 
of  Afotion  ; we  find  in  both  lists  a series 
of  qualities  unrecognized  as  primary  by 
lyocke ; or,  as  far  as  I know,  by  any  other 
fihilosopher  previous  to  Lord  Karnes  and 
himself.  These  are  Roughness  and  Smooth- 
ness, in  the  Inquiry  ; Fluidity  in  the 
Essays;  and  Hardness  and  Softness  in 
both.  But  these  five  qualities  are  not 
only  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  list  of  primary 
qualities  by  Locke  ; they  ought  not  to  be 
viewed  as  co-ordinate  with  Extension,  So- 
lidity (which  Reid  more  rigorously  than 
Locke  limits  to  the  ultimate  incompressi- 
bility of  matter).  Figure,  Mobility,  and 
Divisibility,  i.e.  not  as  primary  qualities  at 
all.  Of  these  five  quaUties,  the  last  three, 
as  he  himself  states  (p.  314  a),  are  only 
different  degrees  of  Cohesion ; and  the 
first  two  are  only  modifications  of  Figure 
and  Cohesion  combined.  But  Cohesion, 
as  will  be  shewm  (§  ii.),  is  not  a character 
necessarily  involved  in  our  notion  of  body; 
for  though  Cohesion,  (and  we  may  say 
the  same  of  Inertia,)  in  all  its  modes,  ne- 
cessarily supposes  the  occupation  of  space, 
the  occupation  of  space  while  it  implies  a 
continuity  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
cohesion  of  the  elements  (whatever  they 
may  be)  of  that  which  occupies  space. 
At  the  same  time,  the  various  resistances 
of  cohesion  and  of  inertia  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  the  class  of  Secondary  qualities. 
It  behoves  us  therefore,  neither  with 
Locke  and  others,  to  overlook  them  ; nor 
to  throw  them  in  without  qualification 
or  remark,  either  with  Descartes  among 
the  Secondary,  or  with  Reid  among  the 
Primary,  qualities.  But  of  this  again. 

Independently  of  these  minor  differen- 
ces, and  laying  also  out  of  account  Reid’s 
strictures  on  the  cruder  forms  of  the  re- 
presentative hypothesis,  as  held  by  Des- 
cartes and  Locke,  but  which  there  is  no 
sufficient  ground  to  suppose  that  Des- 
cartes, at  least,  adopted ; Reid’s  doctrine 
touching  the  present  distinction  corre- 
sponds, in  all  essential  respects,  with  that 
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maintained  by  these  two  philosophers. 
Ho  does  not  adopt,  and  eren  omits  to  no- 
tice, the  erroneous  criterion  of  insepara- 
bility in  thought,  by  which  Locke  at- 
tempts to  discriminate  the  primary  quali- 
ties from  the  secondary.  Like  Descartes, 
^ he  holds  that  our  notions  of  the  primary 
qualities  are  clear  and  distinct ; of  the  se- 
condary, obscure  and  confused  ; and,  like 
both  philusophurs,  ho  considers  that  the 
former  alTurd  us  a knowledge  of  what  the 
corresponding  qualities  are  (or,  as  Des- 
cartes cautiously  interpolates  ma\f  be)  in 
themselves,  while  the  latter  only  point  to 
the  unknown  cause  or  occasion  of  sensa- 
tions of  which  we  are  conscious  ourselves. 
Reid  therefore  calls  the  notion  wo  have  of 
the  primary  qualities,  diref't ; of  the  se- 
condary, (1.  P.313  b.)  On  this 

subject  there  is,  thus,  no  important  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  three  phi- 
losophers.  For  if  wo  modify  the  obnoxious 
language  of  Descartes  and  Locke;  and, 
instead  of  saying  that  the  ideas  or  notions 
of  the  primary  qualities  re$evibl'‘t  merely 
assert  that  they  frWy  repre$entf  their  ob- 
jects, that  is,  alford  us  such  a knowledge 
(•f  their  nature  as  we  should  have  were  an 
immediate  intuition  of  the  extended  rea- 
lity in  itself  competent  to  man, — and  this 
is  certainly  all  that  one,  probably  all  that 
either  philosopher,  intended, — Reid's  doc- 
trine and  theirs  would  be  found  in  perfect 
unison.  The  whole  difficulty  and  dispute 
on  this  point  is  solved  on  the  old  distinc- 
jtioDof  timilarity  in  extVfrncs,  and  stim'- 
I larity  in  reprceentutionf  w hich  Reid  and 
our  more  modern  philosophers  have  over- 
looked. Touching  this,  see,  as  stated 
above,  the  doctrine  of  those  Schoolmen 
who  held  the  hypothesis  of  specie's,  (p.  814 
t b)  ; and  of  those  others  who,  equally  with 
Keid,  rejected  all  representative  entities 
different  from  the  act  itself  of  cognition, 
(p.  813  b.  note.) 

Rut  much  more  than  this  was  called  for 
at  Reid’s  liands.  His  philosophy,  if  that 
of  Natural  Realism,  founded  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  maitkind,  made  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  shew,  that  w'e  have  not  merely  a 
notion,  a conception,  an  imagination,  a 
subjective  representation — of  Extension, 
for  example,  * called  up  or  supyested,*  in 
some  incomprehensible  manner  to  the  mind, 
on  occasion  of  an  extended  object  being 
presented  to  the  sense;  but  that  in  the 
perception  of  such  an  object,  wo  really 
have,  ns  by  nature  we  believe  w*e  have,  an 
immediate  knowledge  or  consciousness  of 
that  external  object,  (u  extended.  In  a 
word,  that  in  sensitive  perception  the  ex- 
tension, as  knowm,  and  the  cxtcn«on,  as 


existing,  are  convertible;  known,  because 
existing,  and  existing,  since  known. 

Reid  however,  unfortunately,  did  not 
accomplish — did  not  attempt  this.  He 
makes  no  articulate  statement,  even,  that  t 
to  perception  we  have  an  immediate  know-  ] 
ledge — an  objective  consciousness,  of  an 
extended  non-ego,  actually  existing;  as 
in  imagination  we  have  a subjective  con- 
sciousness of  a mode  of  the  ego,  repre- 
senting such  an  extended  non-ego,  and 
thereby  affording  us  a mediate  knowledge 
of  it  as  possibly  existing.  On  the  con- 
trary were  wo  to  interpret  his  expressions 
rigidly,  and  not  in  liberal  <*onformity  with 
the  general  analogy  of  his  philosophy,  we 
might,  as  repeatedly  notici'd,  found  on  the 
terms  in  which  he  states  bis  doctrine  of  the 
primary  qualities,  and,  in  particular,  bis 
doctrine  concerning  our  cognition  of  ex- 
tension, a plausible  argument  that  his  own 
theory  of  perception  is  as  purely  subjec- 
tive, and  therefore  as  easily  reducible  to 
an  absolute  Idealism,  as  that  of  any  of  the 
philosophers  whom  ho  controverts. 

Thus  when  Reid,  for  example,  (Inq. 

; 123  b.)  states  Uhat  Extension  is  a quality 
I eupgetied  to  us  by  certain  sensations,'  i.  e. 
i by  certain  merely  subjective  affections; 
and  when  (324  b.)  he  says  * that  Space 
[Extension]  whether  tangible  or  visible, 
is  not  so  properly  an  object  of  sense  as  a 
necessary  rnncomiUint  of  the  objects  both 
of  sight  and  touch  he  apparently  denies 
us  all  immediate  perception  of  any  extend- 
ed reality.  But  if  we  are  not  percipient 
of  any  extended  reality,  we  are  not  per- 
cipient of  body  as  existing  ; for  body  ex- 
ists, and  can  only  be  known  immediately 
i and  in  itself,  a$  ejrtended.  The  material 
world,  on  this  supposition,  sinks  into  some- 
thing unknow'n  and  problematical;  and  its 
existence,  if  not  denied,  can,  at  best,  be 
only  precariously  affirmed,  as  the  occult 
cause,  or  incomprehensible  occasion,  ol 
certain  subjective  affections  we  experience 
in  the  form,  either  of  a sensation  of  the 
secondary  quality,  or  of  a perception  of 
the  primary.  Thus  interpreted,  what  is  .• 
there  to  distinguish  the  doctrine  of  Reid  T 
from  the  undeveloped  idealism  of  Des- 
cartes or  of  Kant  ? See  Note  C.  § ii.  p. 

820  b,  sq. 

Having  noticed  the  manifest  incongruity 
of  Reid’s  doctrine  on  this  point  with  the 
grand  aim  of  his  philosophy, — an  incongru 
Ity  which  1 am  surprised  has  not  been  long 
ago  adverted  to  either  by  friend  or  foe,— 

1 may  take  this  opportunity  of  modifying 
a former  statement,  (p.  123  b,  note  *)— 
that,  according  to  Reid,  Space  is  a notion  \ 
a posteriori,  the  result  of  experience.  On  -V 
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rteonsidenng  more  carefully  hU  different 
^tateme^(s  on  this  subject,  (lnq.  123  sq.  I. 
I*.  324  sq.)>  I ^ now  inclined  to  think 
lliat  his  language  implies  no  more  than  the 
chronological  posteriority  of  this  notion  ; 
and  that  he  really  held  it  to  be  a native,  | 
|necessary,  a priori  form  of  thought,  re> 
quiring  only  certain  prerequisite  condi- 
tions to  call  it  from  virtual  into  manifest 
existence.  I am  confirmed  in  this  view  by 
finding  it  is  also  that  of  M.  Royer  Collard. 
Mr  Stewart  is  however  less  defensible, 
when  he  says,  in  opposition  to  Kant  s doc- 
trine of  Space — M rather  lean  to  the  com- 
.inon  theory  which  supposes  our  first  ideas 
{of  Space  or  Extension  to  be  formed  by 
oiker  qualities  of  matter.'  (Dissertation, 
&c.  p.  281,  2d  ed.) 

Passing  over  the  less  important  obser- 
vations of  several  intermediate  philoso- 
phers in  the  wake  of  Reid,  I proceed  to 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  disciples. 

24.— Stewart,  while  he  agrees  with  his 
master  in  regard  to  the  contrast  of  Pri- 
mary and  Secondary  Qualities,  proposes 
the  following  subdivUion,  and  change  of 
nomenclature  in  reference  to  the  former. 

* I distinguish,*  he  says,  * Extension  and 
Figure  by  the  title  of  the  matiiemaiical  nf» 
•ectiont  of  matter  ; restricting  the  phrase 
^jtrinuxrit  qualitie$  to  Hardness  and  Soft- 
iness,  Roughness  and  Smoothness,  and 
ether  properties  of  the  same  description. 
The  lino  which  1 would  draw  l>etweea 
primary  and  secondnrtf  qualities  is  this; 
that  the  former  nece^sa^ily  involve  the 
notion  of  extension,  and  consequently  of 
sjctemality  or  outMU  ; whereas  the  latter 
are  only  conceived  as  the  unknown  causes  I 
of  known  sensations  ; and  when  first  ap-  \ 
prehended  bo  tfie  mind  do  not  imply  the  ! 
existence  of  any  thing  locally  distinct  from  , 
the  subjects  of  its  own  self-consciousness.' 
(Essays,  p.  04.) 

The  more  radical  defects  of  this  inge- 
nious reduction  are,  as  they  appear  to  me, 
the  following : 

1^,  That  it  does  not  depart  from  the 
central  notion  of  body  — from  Solidity 
Absolute,  the  occupying  of  space.  (See 
p.  837  c,  note  t)  In  logical  propriety  Ex- 
tension and  Fi^re  are  not  proximately 
attributes  of  body  but  of  space;  and  belong 
to  body  only  as  fUling  space.  Body  sup- 
poses them ; they  do  not  suppose  body ; 
and  the  inquiry  is  wholly  different  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  extension  and  figure 
AS  space,  and  of  the  extended  and  figured 
us  lM>dy. 

2^«  This  original  defect  in  the  order  of 
evolution,  has  led,  however,  to  more  im- 
portant consequences.  Had  Mr  Stewart 


looked  at  Extension  (Solidity  Mathema- 
cal),  as  a property  of  body,  in  virtue  of 
body  filling  space,  he  would  not  only  not 
have  omitted,  but  not  have  omitted  as  an 
attribute  co-ordinate  with  extension,  the 
Ultimate  Incompressibility  or  Impenetra- 
bility of  body,  (Solidity  Physical.) 

3^,  But  while  omitting  this  essential 
property,  the  primary  qualities  which, 
after  Reid,  he  enumerates,  (Hardness, 
Softness,  Roughness,  Smoothness,)  are, 
as  already  noticed,  and  to  be  hereafter 
sbew'n,  not  primary,  not  being  involved 
in  the  necessary  notion  of  body.  Fur 
these  are  all  degrees  or  mndiHcations  of 
Cohesion  ; but  a Cohesion  of  its  ultimate 
' elements  it  is  not  necessary  to  think  as  a 
! condition  or  attribute  of  matter  at  all. 

! See  § ii.  Moreover,  Roughness  and 
I Smoothness,  as  more  than  the  causes  of 
I certain  $etisat\on$  in  us,  therefore  only  m- 
condary  qualities,  are  modifications,  not 
only  of  Cohesion,  but  of  Figure,  and 
would,  therefore,  on  Mr  Stewart’s  distri- 
bution, fall  under  the  category  of  the  Ma- 
thematical Affections  of  Body. 

As  regards  the  great  problem  of  Na- 
tural Realism, — to  prove  that  we  have  an 
immediate  perception  of  the  primary  qua- 
lities of  body, — this  was  left  by  Mr  Stewart 
where  it  was  left  by  Reid. 

25. — The  last  philosopher  to  be  ad- 
duced is  the  illustrious  founder  of  the 
Scoto-GalUcan  School,  M.  Royer  Col- 
LARo.  The  sum  of  his  doctrine  touching 
the  Primary  Qualities  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  I translate  from 
the  Fragments  of  his  Lectures,  published 
by  M.  Joutfroy  as  Appendices  to  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Works  of  Reid,  (Vol.  ni.  p. 
429  sq.);- — Fragments  which,  with  M. 

) Jouffroy’s  genf*ral  Preface,  I have  reason 
i to  hope  will  be  soon  given  to  the  British 
^ public  by  a translator  eminently  qualified 
I for  the  task.  My  observations  I find  it 
I most  convenient  to  subjoin  in  the  form  of 
' notes ; and  admiring  as  I do  both  the  at- 
tempt itself  and  the  ability  of  Us  author, 
1 regret  to  differ  here  so  widely,  not  only 
from  the  doctrines  which  M.  Royer  Collard 
holds  in  common  with  other  philosophers, 
but  from  those  which  are  peculiar  to  him- 
I self.  On  the  former,  however,  in  so  far 
as,  with  his  more  immediate  predecessors, 
he  confounds  in  one  doss  qualities  which 
I think  ought  to  be  discriminated  into 
two,  I deem  it  unnecessary  to  make  any 
special  comment ; as  this  matter,  which 
hu  been  already  once  and  again  adverted 
to,  is  to  be  more  fully  considered  in  the 
sequel.  (§H.)  As  to  the  latter,  U will 
be  seen  that  the  more  important  differences 
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[note  d 


arise  from  the  exclusive  point  of  view 
from  which  M.  Royer  CoUard  has  chosen 
to  consider  the  Qualities  in  question. 

* Amonj;  the  Primary  Qualities,  that  of 
dumber  is  peculiar  to  Locke.*  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Number,  far  from  being  a qua- 
lity of  matter,  is  only  an  abstract  notion, 
the  work  of  intellect  and  not  of  sense. f 
‘ is  proper  to  Reid.t  On 

this  quality  and  Mobility  I will  observe, 
that  neither  ought  to  have  been  pla<‘ed 
among  tho  qualities  manifested  through 
sense ; and  yet  this  is  what  Reid  under, 
stands  by  the  Primary  Qualities,  for  he 
distinguishes  them  from  the  Secondary  by 
this — that  w’c  have  of  the  former  a direct 
notion.g  Diviiibility  is  known  to  us  by 
division  • and  a body  divided  is  known  to 
us,  as  such,  by  memory.  For  did  we  not 
recollect  that  it  had  previously  been  one. 


* Number  is,  with  Locke,  common  to  Ari«. 
toUe  and  the  Aristotelians,  Galileo,  Descartes, 
and  the  Cartesians,  Ac. 

f Number,  aa  an  abstrart  notion,  Is  certainly 
not  an  object  offense.  But  It  was  not  as  an  ab. 
■tract  notion  intended  by  the  philosophers  to 
denote  an  attribute  of  Body.  This  misprision 
was  expressly  guarded  agadnst  by  the  Aristo- 
telians See  Toletus  in  Aristotelem  Do  Anima, 
L.  il.  0.  G,  qn.  lA.  Number  may  be  said  to 
correspond  to  Divisibility;  sec  p.  829  a,  and 
p.  837  a.  If  it  cannot  be  said  that  sense  is 
percijdont  of  objects  aa  many,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  percipient  of  an  object  as  one.  Percep- 
tion, moreover,  Is  a consciousness,  and  con- 
aciousucss  is  only  realized  under  tho  condition 
of  plurality  and  difference.  Again,  If  wo  deny 
that  through  sense  we  perceive  a plurality  of 
colours,  wc  must  deny  that  through  sense  we 
pcrcoire  n figure  or  even  a line.  See  Note  E. 
And  if  three  bodies  are  not  an  object  of  sense, 
neither  is  a triangle.  Sense  and  intellect  can- 
not  thus  be  distlnguiAhod.  Sec  Note  D*,  § i. 

I Sundry  philosophers  preceded  Held  in  niak- 
ing  Divisibility  ^whicb  corresponds  also  to 
Number)  one  of  tho  Primary  Qualities.  See 
Nos.  20,21,  22. 

{ M.  Royer  Collard  not  only  takes  his  point 
of  view  exclusively  from  Seme;  but  sense  he 
so  limits,  that,  if  rigorously  cariied  out,  no 
sensible  perception,  a.s  no  consciousness,  could 
bo  brought  to  bear.  Sec  Note  D •,  1 1.  Tho 
reason  he  gives  why  Reid  must  be  bold  as  of 
tho  tamo  opinion,  I do  not  understand.  Psy. 
chologically  speaking,  an  attribute  would  not 
be  primary  if  It  could  be  thought  away  from 
body ; and  the  notion  of  body  being  suppo5r<l 
given,  every  prinmry  quality  is  to  be  evolv4  d 
out  of  that  notion,  as  necessarily  involved  In 
It,  indepoodently  altogether  of  any  experience 
of  sense.  In  this  respect,  such  quality  is  an 
object  of  iutellect.  At  the  same  time,  a prl. 
iiiary  quality  would  not  bo  an  attribnte  of  body, 
if  it  could  not,  contingently,  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  bo  apprehended  as  an  actual  pheenomcnon 
of  tense.  In  this  resi>cct,  such  quality  is  an 
object  of  perception  and  experience. 


we  should  not  know  that  it  is  at  preso!*! 
two  ; we  should  be  unable  to  compare  itc 
present  with  its  past  state  ; and  it  is  by 
this  compari-Aon  alone  that  we  become 
aware  of  the  fact  of  division.  Is  it  said 
tliat  the  notion  of  Diinsibility  is  not  ac- 
quired by  the  fact  of  division,  but  that  it 
presents  itself  immediately  to  the  mind 
prior  to  experience?  In  this  ca.se  it  is 
still  more  certain  that  it  is  not  a cognition 
proper  to  sense,  f 

‘ As  to  the  notion  of  Mobility  it  Is  evi- 
dently posterior  to  that  of  motion;  ft 
of  motion  supposes  not  less  evidently  the 
exercise  of  memory  and  the  idea  of  time; 
it  is  thus  not  derived  exclusively  from 
sense,  n As  Divisibility  also  supposes 
motion,  this  again  is  an  additional  proof 
that  the  notion  of  divisibility  is  not  imme- 
diate. 

* Figure  is  a modification  of  ExUnrion. 

* Solidity,  Impen'^trcLbiWy,  Rerisiance,  are 
one  and  the  same  thing;  //drdnes#, 

Fluidity f are  m(^ifications  of  So- 
lidity  and  its  different  degrees ; while  the 
Roughnet$  and  SmoothneM  of  surfaces  ex- 
press only  sensations  attached  to  certain 
pcrcoptions  of  Solidity. 

*Tbe  Primary  Qualities  may  be  thus 
generalixed,  if  I may  so  express  myself, 
into  Extension  and  lidity* 


^ I am  afraid  that  this,  likewise,  Is  a misap- 
prehension of  the  meaning  of  the  philosophers. 
Divisibility,  in  their  view,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  process  of  dividing.  It  denotes  either 
the  alternative  attribute,  applicable  to  all  body, 
of  unity  or  plurality ; or  the  possibility  that 
every  single  body  may,  as  extended,  be  sun- 
dcred  into  a multitude  of  extended  parts. 
Every  material  object  being  thus,  though  ac- 
tually  one,  always  potentisily  many,  it  is  thus 
convertible  with  Number ; see  foot-note  f. 

ff  Mohilitf,  aa  applied  in  this  relation,  is 
merely  a compendious  expression  for  the  al. 
ternativo  attributions  of  motion  or  rest;  aud 
both  of  these,  as  possible  attributes,  are  in- 
volved in  tho  notion  of  body.  Soe  § IL  of  this 
Excursus. 

It  Coniparo  above  pp.  830  a,  881  a.  But 
Perception  con  no  more  be  separated  from  all 
memory  tlian  from  all  Judgment  ; for  con- 
sciousness involves  both.  See  Note  D*,  | i. 

This  Is  only  correct  from  M.  Royer  Col. 
lard's  exclusive  point  of  view — from  tense 
alone.  On  tht  various  meanings  of  the  term 
S’dlldOy,  SCO  p.  837,  note  f.  Ttio  confusion  also 
resulting  from  tho  ambiguity  of  the  word 
fmpi'nrtrability  as  denoting  both  a resistance 
absolute  and  insuperable,  and  a resistance  re- 
lativc  and  superable,  both  what  Is  necessary, 
and  what  is  contingent  to  body,  is  here  shown, 
either  in  tho  reduction  to  a single  category  of 
qualities  of  a wholly  heterogeneous  character, 
I or  in  the  silent  eUmination  of  the  higher. 
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The  distinction  of  these  different  classes 
of  material  qualities  has,  as  already  no- 
ticed, no  real  importance,  no  real  foun- 
dation, on  the  hypothesis  of  Idealism, 
whether  absolute  or  cosmothetic, — in  no 
philosophy,  indeed,  but  that  of  Natural 
Realism  ; and  its  recognition,  in  the  sys- 
tems of  Descartes  and  Locke,  is,  there- 
fore, with  them  a superficial  observation, 
if  not  a hors  d'<xuvre.  It  was,  accord- 
ingly, with  ju-stice  formally  superseded, 
because  virtually  null,  in  the  philosophy 
of  Leibnitz,  the  complement  of  the  Car- 
tesian, and  in  the  philosophy  of  Condillac, 
the  complement  of  the  Lockian.  The 
Kantian  system,  again,  is  built  on  its 
positive  negation,  or  rather  its  positive 
reversal.  Fur  Kant’s  transcendental 
Idealism  not  only  contains  a general  as- 
sertion of  the  subjectivity  of  all  our  per- 
ceptions ; its  distinctive  peculiarity  is,  in 
fact,  its  special* demonstration  of  the  ab- 
solute subjectivity  of  Space  or  Exten- 
sion, and  in  general  of  the  primary  attri- 
butes of  matter ; these  constituting  what 
he  calls  the  Form^  the  Secondary  con- 
stitute what  he  calls  the  Mntt  r,  of  our 
Sensible  intuitions.  (Sec,  in  particular, 
Proleg.,  § 13,  Anm.  2.)  This,  I repeat, 
may  enable  us  to  explain  why  the  discri- 
mination in  question  has,  both  in  the  in- 
tellectualism  of  Germany  and  in  the  sen. 
sualism  of  France,  been  so  generally 
overlooked ; and  why,  where  in  relation 
to  those  philosophers  by  whom  the  dis- 
tinction has  been  taken,  any  observations 
on  the  point  have  been  occasionally  ha- 
zarded, (as  by  Tetens  with  special  refe- 
rence to  Reid,)  that  these  are  of  too  per- 
functory a character  to  merit  any  special 
commemoration.* 


* To  this  also  are  we  to  attribute  It,  that 
the  most  elaborate  of  the  recent  histories  of 
philosophy  among  the  Germans,  slur  over,  If 
they  <lo  not  positively  misconceive,  the  dis- 
tinction in  question.  In  the  valuable  exposi. 
tions  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  by  the  two  dls- 
tinguished  Hegelians,  Feuerbach  and  Erdmann, 
It  obudns  from  the  one  no  adequate  consider- 
ation, from  the  other  no  consideration  at  alL 
In  the  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy 
by  their  Illustrious  master,  a work  in  which 
the  erudition  is  often  hardly  lets  remarkable 
than  the  force  of  thought,  almost  every  state- 
ment In  reference  to  the  subject  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  Inaccurate.  Hegel,  as  he  himself 
employs,  apparently  makes  Aristotle  and  Des- 
cartes employ,  the  term  Solidity  simply  for 
Hardness.  This,  however,  neither  one  nor 
other  ever  does;  while  by  Locke,  the  terms 
are  even  expressly  di«tinguisbod.  (Voi.  ill. 
pp  360,  431.)  He  confounds  Descartes*  dis- 
tinction (baptised  by  Locke  that)  of  the 
Primary  and  Secondary  qu.'Uitics,  with  Des- 
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Such,  then,  are  the  forms  under  which 
the  distinction  of  the  Primary  and  Se- 
condary Qualities  of  Body  has  been  pre- 
sented, from  its  earliest  promulgation  to 
its  latest  development.  In  this  histori- 
cal survey,  I have  to  acknowledge  do 
assistance  from  the  researches  of  preced- 
ing inquirers ; for  what  I found  alreatly 
done  in  this  respect  was  scanty  and  super- 
ficial, even  when  not  positively  erroneous. 
Every  thing  bad  thus  anew  to  be  explored 
and  excavated.  The  few  who  make  a 
study  of  philosophy  in  its  sources,  can  ap- 
preciate the  labour  of  such  a research  ; and 
from  them,  at  least,  I am  sure  of  indul- 
gence for  the  imjierfections  of  what  1 
offer,  not  as  a history,  but  as  a hasty  col- 
lection of  some  historical  materials- 

§ II. — Dtgfinc/ion  of  the  /h*imary  and 

Secondary  Qualitiei  of  Body  critically 

considered. 

From  what  has  boon  said  in  the  fore- 
going section,  it  will  be  seen  that  1 am  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  previous  re- 
duction of  the  Qualities  of  Body  to  two 
classes  of  Primary  and  Secondary.  With- 
out preamble,  I now  go  on  to  state  what 
I <lcem  their  true  and  complete  classi- 
fication \ limiting  the  statement,  however, 
to  little  more  than  an  enouncement  of 
the  distribution  and  its  principles,  not 
allowing  myself  to  enter  on  an  exposition 
of  the  correlative  doctrine  of  perception, 
and  refraining,  in  general,  from  mudi 
that  I might  be  tempted  to  add,  by  way 
of  illustration  and  support. 

The  Qualities  of  Body  1 divide  into 
three  classes. 

Adopting  and  adapting,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  previous  nomenclature  — the  f 
6rst  of  these  I would  denominate  the  class  . 
of  Primary,  or  OhJ<ctiv>^,  Qualities  j the 
scM^ond,  the  class  of  Secundo-Primary,  or 
5u6jiVcfiro- 06^cftt'c,  Qualities  j the  third,  ^ 
the  class  of  Secondary,  or  Sudjectivef 
Qualities. 


cartes*  distinction  of  the  Primitive  and 
Derivative  attributes  of  body;  distinctions 
not  coincident,  though  not  opposed.  Figure, 
for  example,  in  the  one  is  primary,  but  not  In 
the  other  primitive.  In  regard  to  his  criti- 
cism of  Locke,  (p.  431,)  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
Lorke,  so  far  from  opposing,  In  fket  /Mloirt 
Descartes  In  making  Figure  and  so  forth” 
primary  qualities;  nor  docs  Descartes  deno. 
miiiato  any  class  of  qualities  secondary.*' — 
(pp.  359,  430.)  Finally,  Aristotle’s  distinction 
of  “ external  qualiUea”  into  primary  and 
secondary.  If  this  be  referred  to,  corresponds 
with  that  so  styled  by  Locke  only  In  the  name. 
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The  gentTal  point  of  view  from  which 
( the  Qualities  of  Matter  are  here  coribi- 
^ dered  is  not  the  Phyiical,  but  the  PjyrAo- 
toyical.  But,  under  this,  the  ground  or 
I principle  on  which  th<^  qualities  are 
divided  and  desij^nated  is,  ap^ain,  twofold. 
There  are,  in  fact,  within  the  psycholo- 
pcal  two  special  points  of  view;  that  of 
Sens^t  and  that  of  Und'-nrtandiny.  Both 
of  these  ou^ht  to  be  taken,  but  taken 
separately,  into  account  in  a clas.sitication 
like  the  present;  and  not,  as  has  bet^n 
often  done,  either  one  only  adopted  or 
both  fortuitously  combine<l.  Differing, 
however,  as  these  widely  do  from  each 
other,  they  will  be  found  harmoniously  to 
conspire  in  establishing  the  threefold  dis- 
tribution and  nomenclature  of  the  quali- 
ties in  question  which  I have  ventured  to 
propose. 

The  point  of  view  chronologically  prior, 
or  first  to  us,  is  that  of  Srtue.  The  prin- 
ciple of  division  is  here  the  different  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  qualities  are 
originally  and  immediately  apprehended. 
On  this  ground,  as  apprehensions  or  im- 
mediate cognitions  through  Sense,  the 
Primary  are  distinguished  as  ohj^-dive^ 
not  subjective,*  as  perer.jtt$  not 

sensations  proper  ; the  Secundo-f primary, 
as  objective  and  enbjertive,  a.s  j>rrcept$ 
proper  and  fetuatione  pro)ier  ; the  iSccon- 
d<iry,  as  tubjectivCf  not  objective,  cogni- 
tions. as  aensafiont  proper^  not  percepts 
proper. 

The  other  point  of  view  chronologi- 
cally posterior,  but  hrst  in  nature,  is  that 
of  Under atandiny.  The  principle  of  di- 
vision  is  here  the  different  character 
under  which  the  qualities,  already  appre- 
hended, are  conceived  or  construed  to  the 
mind  in  thought.  On  this  ground,  the 
Primary,  being  thought  as  etsentiat  to 
the  notion  of  Body,  are  distinguished 
from  the  Se.cttndo^primary  and  Secondary, 
as  accidental ; while  the  /Vimory  and 
Seevndo-primary,  Ixung  thought  as  mani- 
fett  or  cont'civable  in  their  own  nature,  are 
distinguished  from  the  Secondary,  as  tn 


* All  knowledge,  in  one  respect,  U 
tive ; for  all  knowledge  is  an  energy  of  the 
Kgo.  But  when  I perceive  a quality  of  the 
Kon-Kgo,  of  the  object-object,  as  In  iinme 
diate  relation  to  my  mind,  I am  said  to  have  of 
it  an  knowledge;  in  contrast  to  the 

9rAj<ciiv<  knowli-dce,  I am  •al4l  to  have  of  it 
when  supposing  it  only  as  the  hypothetical  or 
occult  cause  of  an  affection  of  which  I am  con> 
acious,  or  thinking  it  only  mediately  through 
a aubjeot  objert  or  representation  in,  and  of, 
the  mind.  But  sue  below,  In  footnote  to  Par. 
iZ>,  and  first  footnote  to  Par.  18. 


their  otm  nofure  occult  and  inconceivable. 
For  the  notion  of  Matter  having  been 
once  acquired,  by  reference  to  that  no- 
tion, the  Primary  Qualities  are  recognized 
as  its  a priori  or  necessary  constituents; 
and  we  clearly  conceive  how  they  must 
I exist  in  bodies  in  knowing  what  they  are 
objectively  in  themselves;  the  Secundo- 
primary  Qualities,  again,  are  recognized 
as  a pohteriori  or  contingent  modifications 
of  the  Primary,  and  we  clearly  conceive 
how  they  do  exist  in  bodies  in  know-ing 
what  they  are  objectively  in  their  condi- 
tions; finally,  the  Secondary  Qualities 
are  recognized  as  a posteriori  or  contin- 
gent accidents  of  matter,  but  we  ob- 
scurely surmise  how  they  may  exist  in 
bodies  only  as  knowing  what  they  are 
subjectively  in  their  effects. 

It  is  thua  apparent  that  the  Primary 
Qiulities  may  ^ deduced  a priori,  the 
bare  notion  of  matter  being  given  ; they 
being,  in  fact,  only  evolutions  of  the  con- 
ditions which  that  notion  necessarily  im- 
plies : whereas  the  Secundo-primary  and 
Secondary  must  be  induced  a pottcriori ; 
l>olh  b<>ing  attribuKvi  contingently  super- 
added  to  the  nakt-d  notion  of  matter. 
I'he  Primary  Qualities  thus  fall  more 
under  the  point  of  view  of  Understand- 
ing, the  Secundo-primary  and  Secondary, 
more  under  the  |K»iiit  of  view’  of  Sense. 

Deduction  of  the  J'rtmary  QtuUittes. — 
Space  or  Extension  is  a necessary  form 
of  thought.  We  cannot  think  it  as  non- 
existent ; wc  caanot  but  think  it  as  exis- 
tent. But  we  are  not  so  necessitated  to 
imagine  the  reality  of  aught  occupying 
space;  for  while  unable  to  conceive  as 
null  the  space  in  which  the  material  uni- 
verse exists,  thi'  material  universe  itself 
we  can,  without  difficulty,  anniliilale  in 
thought.  All  that  exists  in,  all  that  occu- 
pies, space,  becomes,  therefore,  known  to 
us  by  experience:  we  acquire,  we  con- 
stnirt,  its  notion.  The  notion  of  space 
is  thus  native  or  a pmiori  i the  notion  of 
what  s(>acc  contains,  adventitious  or  a 
T^eriori.  Of  this  latter  class  is  that  of 
Body  or  Matter. 

But  on  the  hypothesis,  always,  that 
body  has  been  empirically  apprehended, 
that  its  notion  has  been  acquired; — What 
are  the  a priori  characters  in  and  through 
which  we  must  conceive  that  notion,  if 
conceived  it  be  at  all,  in  contrast  to  the 
a posteriori  characters  under  which  we 
may,  and  probably  do,  conceive  it,  but 
under  which,  if  wo  concetre  it  not,  still 
the  notion  itself  stands  unannihilated?  In 
other  words,  what  are  the  necessary  or 
essential,  in  contrast  to  the  contingent  or 
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accidental  properties  of  Body,  as  appre>  | 
bended  and  conceived  by  us  ? The  answer  j 
to  this  question  affords  the  class  of  Pri* 
mary,  ms  contradistinguished  from  the  two  | 
classes  of  Secundo-primary  and  Secondary  i 
Qualities. 

Whatever  answer  may  be  accorded  to  1 
the  question — How  do  we  come  by  our 
knowledge  of  Space  or  trinal  extension? 
it  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  j 
whether  given  solely  a priori  as  a native 
possession  of  the  mind,  whether  acquired 
solely  a posteriori  as  a generalization  from 
the  experience  of  sense,  or  whether,  as  I 
would  maintain,  we  at  once  must  think 
S|»ace  as  a necessary  notion,  and  do  per- 
ceive the  extended  in  space  as  an  actual 
fact ; still,  on  any  of  these  suppositions, 
it  will  be  admitted,  that  we  are  only  able 
to  conceive  Body  as  that  which  (I.)  occu- 
pies space,  and  (II.)  it  contained  in  space. 

But  these  catholic  conditions  of  body, 
though  really  simple,  are  logically  com- 
plex. W©  may  view  them  in  different 
aspects  or  relations,  which,  though  like 
the  sides  and  angles  of  a triangle,  incap- 
able of  separation,  even  in  thought,  sup- 
posing as  they  do  each  other,  may  still,  in 
a certain  sort,  bo  considered  for  them- 
selves, and  distinguished  by  different  ap- 
{lellations. 

I -The  property  of  JUfinp  /pace  (Soli- 

dity in  its  unexclusive  signification,  So~ 
liditt/  Simjife)  implies  two  correlative 
conditions:  (A)  the  ncc'*ssi7y  o/  trinal 
ertermon,  in  lengthy  breadth^  and  thicicnees, 
(Solidity  geometrical f)  and  (B)  the  cor-  j 
responding  impctsihility  of  being  reduced 
from  what  is  to  what  is  not  thue  extended, 
(Solidity  Phytical,  lmi>enetrabUity.) 

A. — but  of  the  absolute  attribute  of 
Trinal  Extension  may  be  again  explicated  | 
three  attributes,  under  the  form  of  neces- 
sary relations:  — (i.)  Number  or  Divisi-  » 
bility ; (ii.)  Sise,  Bulk,  or  Magnitude; 
(iii.)  Shape  or  Figure. 

i. — Body  necessarily  exists,  and  is  ne- 
cessarily known,  either  as  one  body  or  as 
many  bodies.  Number,  i.  e.  the  alterna- 
tive attribution  of  unity  or  plurality,  is 
thus,  in  a first  respect,  a primary  attribute 
of  matter.  But  again,  every  single  body 
is  also,  in  difTercnt  points  of  view,  at  the 
same  time  one  and  many.  Considered  as 
a whole,  it  is,  and  is  apprehended,  as  actu- 
ally  one ; considered  as  an  extended  whole, 
it  it,  and  is  conceived,  potentially  many.  ' 
Body  being  thus  necessarily  known,  if  not  I 
as  already  divided,  still  as  always  capable 
of  division,  J>tt'Ut6i7ify  or  Number  is  thus 
likewise,  in  a second  respect,  a primarv 
attribute  of  matter.  (Seepp.  829  a,  837a.) 


ii.  — Body  (multo  niajus  this  or  that 
body)  is  not  iiihnitely  extended.  Each 
body  must  therefore  have  a certain  finite 
extension,  which  by  comparison  with  that 
of  other  bodies  most  be  less,  or  greater, 
or  equal ; in  other  words,  it  roust  by  rela- 
tion have  a certain  Size,  Bulk,  or  Magni- 
tude; and  this,  again,  as  estimated  both 
(n)  by  the  quantity  of  space  occupied,  and 
(b)  by  the  quantity  of  matter  occupying, 
affords  likewise  the  relative  attributes  of 
Dense  and  Rare. 

iii.  — Finally,  bodies,  as  not  infinitely  ex- 
tended, have,  consequently,  tbeir  exten- 
sion bounded.  But  bounded  extension  is 
necessarily  of  a certain  Shape  or  Figure. 

B. — The  negative  notion — the  impossi- 
bility of  conceiving  the  compression  of 
b<>dy  from  an  extended  to  an  unextended, 
its  elimination  out  of  space — affords  tho 
positive  notion  of  an  insuperable  power  in 
body  of  resisting  such  compression  or 
elimination.  This  force,  which,  as  abso- 
lute, is  a conception  of  the  understanding, 
not  an  apprehension  through  sen.se,  has 
received  no  precise  and  unambiguous  name; 
for  Solidity,  even  with  the  epithet  Physi- 
cal, and  Impenetrability  and  Fxtreity  aro 
vague  and  equivocal. — (See  p.  837  b,  note 
f. ) We  might  call  it,  a.s  I have  said. 
Ultimate  or  Absolute  Infompressibility. 
It  would  be ‘better,  however,  to  have  a 
positive  expression  to  denote  a positive 
notion,  and  w'e  might  accordingly  adopt, 
as  a technical  term,  Antantitypy.  This  i» 
preferable  to  Antitypy  (eimrvTi'a,)  a 
word  in  Greek  applied  not  only  to  this 
absolute  and  essential  resistance  of  matter, 
gua  matter,  but  also  to  the  relative  and 
accidental  resistances  from  cohesion,  in- 
ertia, and  gravity. 

II. — The  other  movt  general  attribute 
of  matter — that  of  being  contained  in 
si>ace — in  like  manner  affords,  by  explica- 
tion, an  absolute  and  a relative  attribute: 
viz.,  (A)  the  Mobility,  that  is  the  possible 
motion,  and,  consequently,  the  possible 
rest,  of  a body;  and  (B)  the  Situation, 
Position,  Ubiration,  that  is,  the  local  cor- 
relation of  bodies  in  space.  For 

A. ~Space  being  conceived  as  infinite, 
(or  rather  being  inconceivable  as  not  in- 
finite,) and  tho  place  occupied  by  body  as 
finite,  body  in  general,  and,  of  course, 
each  body  in  particular,  is  conceived 
capable  either  of  remaining  in  the  place 
it  now  holds,  or  of  being  translated  from 
that  to  any  then  unoccupied  part  of  space. 
And 

B.  — As  every  part  of  space,  i.e.,  every 
potential  place,  bolds  a certain  position 
relative  to  every  other,  so,  coneequently, 
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niu:it  bodies,  in  so  far  as  they  arc  all  con* 
tained  in  space,  and  as  each  occupies,  at 
one  time,  one  determinate  place. 

To  recapitulate: — The  necessary  con- 
stituents of  our  notion  of  Matter,  the 
Primary  Qualities  of  Body,  are  thus  all 
evolved  from  the  two  catholic  conditions 
of  matter — (I.)  the  occupyinj^  s|)ace,  and 
(II.)  the  beinj'  contained  in  ^pace.  Of 
these  the  former  affords  (.\)  Trinnt  Ex ~ 
tentioiXf  explicated  again  into  (i.)  Du-igi- 
(ii*)  Stiff  containing  under  it 
Density  QT  Rarxtijf  (iii.)  Figure;  and  (B) 
UUimute  IncomprfSiihUity  : while  the  lat- 
ter gives  (A)  A/aOility;  and  (B)  Situation. 
Neglecting  subordination,  we  have  thus 
eight  proximate  attributes;  1,  Extension; 
2,  Divisibility;  3,  Size;  4,  Density,  or 
Karity ; 6,  Figure ; 6,  Incompressibility 
absolute;  7,  Mobility  ; 8,  Situation. 

The  primary  qu^ities  of  matter  thus 
develope  themselves  with  rigid  necessity 
out  of  the  simple  datum  of — sulstancf  or- 
cupyiug  space.  In  a certain  sort,  and  by 
contrast  to  the  others,  they  are,  there- 
fore, notions  a priori,  and  to  be  viewed, 
pro  tanto,  as  products  of  the  understand- 
ing. The  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  deduce,  i.e.,  to 
evolve  out  of  such  a given  notion.  They 
roust  be  induced,  i e.,  generalized  from 
experience ; are,  therefore,  4n  strict  pro- 
priety, notions  a posteriori,  and,  in  the 
last  resort,  mere  products  of  sense.  The 
following  may  be  given  as  consummative 
results  of  such  induction  in  tho  esta- 
blishment of  the  two  classes  of  the  Se- 
cundo-primary  and  Secondary  Qualities. 

Induction  of  the  CUiss  of  Secundo- 
primary  Quo/itiVs.  — This  terminates  in 
the  following  conclusions. — These  quali- 
ties are  modifications,  but  contingent  mo- 
difications, of  the  Primary.  They  sup- 
pose the  Primary  ; the  Primary  do  not 
suppose  them.  They  have  all  relation  to 
space,  and  motion  in  n;mce ; and  are  all 
contained  under  the  category  of  Resist- 
ance or  Pres.sure.  For  they  are  all 
only  various  forms  of  a relative  or  supe- 
rable  resistance  to  displacement,  which, 
w'e  learn  by  experience,  bodies  oppose  to 
other  bodies,  and,  among  these,  to  our 
organism  moving  through  space; — a re- 
sistance similar  in  kind  (and  therefore 
clearly  conceived)  to  that  absolute  or  in- 
superable resistance,  which  we  are  compel- 
led, independently  of  experience,  to  think 
that  every  part  of  matter  would  oppose  to 
any  attempt  to  deprive  it  of  its  space,  by 
compressing  it  into  an  inextended. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  they  suppose  the 
primary,  which  are  necessary,  while  they 


themselves  are  only  accident.il,  they  ex- 
hibit, on  the  one  side,  what  may  bo  called 
a quasi  primary  quality  ; and,  in  thU  re« 
spect,  they  are  to  be  recognised  as  per- 
cepts, not  sensations,  as  objective  affec- 
tions of  things,  and  not  as  subjective 
affections  of  us.  But,  on  tho  other  side, 
this  objective  element  is  always  found  ac« 
com}>anicd  by  a secondary  quality  or  sen- 
sorial passion.  The  Secundo-primarj 
qualities  have  thus  always  two  phases, 
both  immediately  apprehended.  On  their 
Primary  or  objwtivc  phasU  they  mani- 
fest themselves  as  degrees  of  resistance 
opposed  to  our  locomotive  energy ; on 
their  secondary  or  subjective  phasis,  as 
modes  of  resistance  or  pressure  affecting 
our  sentient  organism.  Thus  standing 
tween,  and,  in  a certain  sort,  made  up  of 
the  two  classes  of  Primary  and  Secon- 
dary qualities,  to  neither  of  which,  how- 
ever, can  they  be  reduced ; this  their 
partly  common,  partly  peculiar  nature, 
vindicates  to  them  the  dignity  of  a class 
apart  from  both  the  others,  and  this 
under  the  appropriate  appellatiou  of  the 
Secundo-primary  qualities. 

They  a4mit  of  a classification  from  two 
different  points  of  view.  They  may  be 
physically,  they  may  be  psychologically, 
distributed. — Considered  physically,  or  iu 
an  objective  relation,  they  are  to  be  re- 
duced to  classes  corresponding  to  the 
different  sources  in  external  nature  from 
which  the  resistance  or  pressure  springs. 
And  these  sources  are,  in  all,  three: — 
(1.)  that  of  Co-attractUm  ; (II.)  that  of 
Repulsion',  (III.)  that  of /wrrtia. 

I.— Of  the  resistance  of  Co‘attract\on 
there  may  bo  di.<>tinguishcd,  on  tho  same 
objective  principle, two  subaltern  genera; 
to  wit  (A)  that  of  Gravity,  or  the  co-at- 
traction  of  the  particles  of  body  in  gene- 
ral; and  (B)  that  of  Cohesion,  or  the 
co-attraction  of  the  particles  of  this  and 
that  body  in  particular. 

A. — The  resistance  of  Gravity  or 
Weight  according  to  its  degree,  (which, 
again,  is  in  proportion  to  the  Bulk  and 
Density  of  ponderable  matter,)  affords, 
under  it,  the  relative  qualities  of  Heavy 
and  JAght  (absolute  and  specific.) 

\ B. — The  resistance  of  Cohesion  (using 

that  term  in  its  mo.st  unexelusive  univer- 
sality) contains  many  species  and  counter- 
species. Without  prop<tsing  an  exhaus- 
tive, or  accurately  subordinuted,  list of 
these  there  may  bo  enumerated,  (i.)  the 
Hard  and  Soft;  (ii.)  the  Firm  (Fixeil, 

I Stable,  Concrete,  Solid,)  and  Fluid 
( Liquid,)  the  Fluid  being  again  subdivided 
into  the  Thick  and  Thin  ; (iti.)  the 
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Vi$Hd  and  Friable  ; with  (iv.)  the  Tough 
and  PnVf/e  (Imiptile  and  Ruptilc)  ; (v.) 

Rigid  Flexible  ; (vi.)  the  Fi$$iU 
and  InJUtile;  (vii.)  the  Duciit'  and /n» 
ductile  (Extensible  and  Inextensiblo)  ; 
(viii.)  the  Rectractile  and  JrretractVe 
(Elastic  and  Inelastic);  (ix.)  (combined 
with  Flfjure)  the  Rough  and  Smooth'. 
(x.)  the  SUpperg  and  Tenadoui. 

n. — The  resistance  from  Repuliion  is 
divided  into  the  counter  qualities  of  (A.) 
the  (relatively)  Compr^eeible  and  Sncom^ 
prettible\  (B.)  the  RetxWni  and  /rreai- 
Hcnt  (Elastic  and  Inelastic.) 

III.  — I'he  resistance  from  Inertia 
(combined  with  Bulk  and  Cohesion)  com- 
prises the  counter  qualities  of  the  (rela- 
tively) Moveable  and  Immoveable. 

There  are  thus,  at  least,  fifteen  pairs 
of  counter  attributes  which  we  may  refer 
to  the  Socundo-primary  Qualities  of 
Body; — all  obtained  by  the  division  ami 
subdivision  of  the  resistinj^  forces  of  mat 
ter,  considered  in  an  objective  or  physical 
point  of  view.  (Compare  Aristotle, 
Meteor.  L.  iv.,  c.  8.) 

Considered  pegchologicallg^  or  in  a subjec- 
tive relation,  they  are  to  be  discriminated, 
under  the  genus  of  the  relatively  Reeii^t- 
ingf  (I.)  according  to  the  degreem  which 
the  resisting  force  might  counteract  our 
locomotive  faculty  or  muscular  force ; 
and,  (II.)  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
it  might  affect  our  capacity  of  feeling  or 
sentient  organism.  Of  these  species,  the 
former  would  contain  under  it  the  grada- 
tions of  the  quasi-primary  quality,  the 
latter  the  varieties  of  the  secondary  qua- 
lity— these  constituting  the  two  elements 
of  which,  in  combination,  every  Secundo- 
primary quality  is  made  up.  As,  how- 
ever,  language  does  not  afford  us  terms 
by  which  these  divisions  and  subdivisions 
can  be  unambiguously  marked,  I shall  not 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  distribution, 
which  is  otherwise  sufficiently  obvious,  in 
detail.— .So  much  for  the  induction  of  the 
Secundo-primary  qualities. 

But  it  has  sometimes  been  said  of  the 
Secundo-primary  qualities  as  of  the  Pri- 
mary, that  they  are  necessary  characters 
in  our  notion  of  body  ; and  this  has  more 
particularly  been  asserted  of  Gravity, 
Cohesion,  and  Inertia.  This  doctrine, 
though  never  brought  to  proof,  and  never, 
I believe,  even  deliberately  maintained, 
it  is,  however,  necessary  to  show,  is  wholly 
destitute  of  foundation. 

That  Gravity,  Cohesion,  Inertia,  and 
Repulsion,  in  their  various  modifications, 
are  not  conceived  by  us  as  necessary  pro- 
perties of  matter,  and  that  the  resistaoces 


through  which  they  are  manifested  do 
not  therefore,  psychologically,  constitute 
any  primary  quality  of  body ; — this  is 
evident,  1^,  from  the  historical  fact  of 
the  wavering  and  confliction  of  philoso 
pbical  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  nature  o* 
these  properties ; and,  2^,  from  the  re 
spnnse  afforded  to  the  question  by  ou> 
individual  consciousness.  These  in  their 
order . 

1 The  vacillation  of  philosophical 

opinion  may  bo  shown  under  two  heads, 
to  wit,  from  the  Psychological,  and  front 
the  Physical,  point  of  view. 

As  to  the  Psychological  point  of  rtete, 
the  ambiguous,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
unessential,  character  of  those  qualities, 
is  shown  by  the  variation  of  philosophers 
in  regard  to  which  of  the  two  classes  of 
Primary  or  Secondary  they  would  refer 
them ; for  the  opinion,  that  philosophers 
are  in  this  at  one,  is  an  error  arising  from 
the  perfunctory  manner  in  which  this 
whole  subject  has  hitherto  been  treated. 
Many  philosophers  in  their  schemes  of 
classiHcatioii,  as  Galileo,  Boyle,  Le  Clero, 
overlook,  or  at  least  omit  to  enumerate 
these  qualities.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever,  they  undoubtedly  regarded  them  os 
Sensible^  and  therefore,  as  w*c  shall  see,  as 
S condanji  qualities.  The  great  majority 
of  philosophers  avowedly  consider  them  as 
secondary.  This  is  done,  implicitly  or 
explicitly,  by  Aristolle  and  the  Aristote- 
lians, by  Galen,  by  Descartes  • and  his 
school,  by  I.ockc,f  by  Purchot,  3cc. ; for 
these  philosophers  refer  Hardness,  Soft- 
ness, Roughness,  Smoothness,  and  the 
like,  to  the  Tactile  qualities — the  sensible 
qualities  of  Touch;  while  they  identify 
the  sensible  qualities  in  general,  that  is, 
the  sensations  proper  of  the  several  senses, 
with  the  class  of  Secondary,  the  percepts 


• See,  beildei  what  it  tald  under  Des- 
cartes, No.  9,  Phyt.  L.  vHi.  P.  it , ch. 

9.  SpiDOsa,  Prine.  Pbilos.  Cartes.  P.  ii.,  Lem. 
2,  pr.  1. 

4 Compare  Essay  B.  ft.,  c 3,  { 1,  and  o.  4, 
$ 4,  and  e.  6,  §§  14,  23;  with  Lee’s  Notes  B. 
IL,  0.  8,  f 4,  p.  Looking  superficially  at 
certain  casual  ambiguities  of  I«ockc’s  language, 
wo  uiay,  with  Karnes,  Bcid,  and  philosophers 
In  genera),  suppose  him  to  have  referr^  the 
qualities  In  question  to  the  class  of  Primary. 
Looking  more  closely,  we  may  bold  him  to 
have  omitted  them  altogether,  as  Inadverteni. 
ly  stated  at  p.  841  b.  But,  looking  critically 
to  the  whole  analogy  of  the  places  now  quoted, 
and,  in  particular,  considering  the  Import  of 
the  term  sensible  qualities,”  as  then  in  or- 
dinary  nse,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that,  like 
the  Peripatetics  and  Descartes,  he  viewed 
them  as  pertaining  to  the  cIom  of  Secondary. 

3b 
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common  to  more  than  a single  sense,  with 
the  class  of  Primary,  qualities.  In  this 
Aristotle,  indeed,  is  found  not  always  in 
nnison  with  himself ; or  rather,  at  differ- 
ent times  he  views  as  proximate  the  dif- 
ferent phases  presented  by  the  qualities 
in  question.  For  though  in  general  he 
regards  the  Rough  and  the  Smooth  as 
sensations  proper  to  Touch,  (De  Gen.  ct 
Corr.  ii.  2,  et  alibi,)  on  one  occasion  he 
reduces  these  to  the  class  of  common 
percepts,  as  modifications  of  Figure.  (De 
Sensu  et  Sensili,  c.  4.)  Recently,  how- 
ever, without  suspecting  their  confliction 
with  the  older  authorities,  nay,  oven  in 
professed  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of 
Descartes  and  Locke,  psychologists  have, 
with  singular  unanimity,  concurred  in  con- 
sidering the  qualities  in  question  as  Pri- 
mary. For  to  say  nothing  of  the  ano- 
malous and  earlier  statements  of  De  La 
Forge  and  Du  Hamel,  (Nos.  13,  14,)  and 
passing  over,  as  hardly  of  psychological 
import,  the  opinion  of  Cotes,  (Praef.  ad 
Newtoni  Princ.  ed.  2,)  this  has  been  done 
by  Karnes,  Reid,  Fergusson.  Stewart,  and 
Royer  Collard — philosophers  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  authors  or  principal  re- 
presentatives of  the  doctrine  now  pre- 
valent among  those  by  whom  the  distinc- 
tion is  admitted. 

Looking,  therefore,  under  the  surface 
at  the  state  of  psychological  opinion,  no 
presumption,  assuredly,  can  bo  drawn  from 
the  harmony  of  philosophers  against  the 
establishment  of  a class  of  qualities  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Primary  and  Secon- 
dary. On  the  contrary,  the  discrepancy 
of  metaphysicians  not  only  with  each 
other,  but  of  the  greatest  even  with  them- 
selves, as  to  which  of  these  two  classes 
the  qualities  I call  Secundo-primary  should 
be  referred,  does,  in  fact,  afford  a strong 
preliminary  probability  that  these  qualities 
can  with  propriety  be  reduced  to  neither  ; 
themselves,  in  fact,  constituting  a peculiar 
class,  distinct  from  each,  though  interme- 
diate between  both. 

As  to  the  Phiftical  point  of  view,  I shall 
exhibit  in  detail  the  variation  of  opinion 
in  relation  to  the  several  classes  of  those 
qualities  which  this  point  of  view  affords. 

a. — Chravity.  In  regard  to  weight,  this, 
so  far  from  being  universally  admitted, 
from  the  necessity  of  its  conception,  to  be 
an  essential  attribute  of  body,  philoso- 
phers, ancient  and  modern,  very  generally 
disallow  all  matter  to  be  heavy  ; and 
many  have  oven  dogmatically  asserted  to 
certain  kinds  of  matter  a positive  levity. 
This  lost  was  done  by  Aristotle,  and  his 
Greek,  Arabian, and  Latin  followers;  i.e.. 


by  the  philosopbio  world  In  general  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years.  At  a recent 
period,  the  same  doctrine  was  maintained, 
as  actually  true,  by  Gren  and  other  ad- 
vocates of  the  hypothesis  of  Phlogiston, 
among  many  more  who  allowed  its  truth 
as  possible;  and  Newton  had  previously 
found  it  necessary  to  clothe  his  universal 
»ther  with  a quality  of  negative  gravity, 
(or  positive  lightness,)  in  order  to  enable 
Itim  hypothetically  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon  of  positive  gravity  in  other 
matter. 

Of  Gravity,  some,  indeed,  have  held  the 
cause  to  be  internal  and  essential  to  mat- 
ter. Of  these  we  have  the  ancient  ato- 
mists,  (Democritus,  Leucippus,  Epicurus, 
&c.,)  with  Plato  and  a few  individual 
Aristotelians,  as  Strato  and  Themistius ; 
and  in  modern  times  a section  of  the 
Newtonians,  as  Cotes,  Freind,  Keill,  with 
Boscovich,  Kant,  Karnes,  Scbelling,  and 
Hegel.  But  though  holding  (physically) 
weight  to  be,  de  facto,  an  essential  pro- 
perty of  matter,  these  philosophers  were 
far  from  holding  (psychologically)  the 
character  of  weight  to  be  an  essential 
constituent  of  the  notion  of  matter.  Kant, 
for  example,  when  speaking  psychologi- 
cally, asserts  that  weight  is  only  a syn- 
thetic predicate  which  experience  ena^es 
us  to  add  on  to  our  prior  notion  of  body, 
(Cr.  d.  r.  Vern.  p.  12,  ed.  2. — Proleg. 
§ 2,  p.  25,  ed.  1.)  ; whereas,  when  speak- 
ing physically,  he  contends  that  weight 
is  an  universal  attribute  of  matter,  as 
a necessary  condition  of  its  existence. 
(Met.  Anfangsgr.  d.  Naturwiss.  p.  71, 
ed.  2.) 

But  the  latter  opinion — that  weight  is 
only,  in  reality,  as  in  thought,  an  accident 
of  body — ^is  that  adopted  by  the  immense 
majority,  not  only  of  philosophers  but  of 
natural  philosophers.  Under  various  mo- 
difications, however;  some,  for  example, 
holding  the  external  cause  of  gravity  to 
be  physical,  others  to  be  hyperphysical. 
Neglecting  subordinate  distinction.s,  to 
this  class  belong  Anaxagoras,  Democri- 
tus, Melissus,  Diogenes  of  Apollonia, 
Aristotle  and  his  school,  Algasel,  Avi- 
cembron,  Copernicus,  Bruno,  Keppler, 
Gilbert,  Berigardus,  Digby,  Torricelli, 
Descartes,  Gassendi,  Lana,  Kircher,  An. 
dala,  Malebranche,  Rohault,  De  Guericke, 
Perrault,  H.  More,  Cudworth,  Du  Hamel, 
Huygens,  Sturmius,  Hooke,  Is.  Vossius, 
Newton,  S.  Clarke,  Halley,  Leibnili, 
Saurin,  Wolf,  Mueller,  Bilfinger,  the  Ber- 
noullis  James  and  John,  Canz,  Hamber- 
gor,  Varignon,  Viliemot,  Fatio,  Euler, 
Baxter,  Colden,  Saussure,  Le  Sago, 
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l.'HuiUier,  Prerost,  De  t.uc,  Mooboddo, 
Horsle^r,  Drummond,  Playfair,  Blmr,  &c. 

In  particular,  this  doctrine  is  often  and 
anxiously  inculcated  by  Newton  — who 
teems,  indeed,  to  have  sometimes  inclined 
even  to  an  immaterial  cause ; but  this 
more  especially  after  his  follower.  Cotes, 
had  ventured  to  announce  an  adli  'sion  to 
the  counter  theory,  in  his  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  the  * Prinoipia,*  which  be 
procured  in  1713.  See  Newtons  letter 
to  Boyle,  1678  — T«etters,  second  and 
third,  to  Bentley,  1693; — Principia,  L. 
i.  c.  5.  L.  iii.  ret;.  3,  alibi ; — in  particu- 
lar, Optics,  od.  1717,  B.  iii.  Qti.  21. 

b.  — Coh^tionf  comprehending  under 
that  term  not  only  Cohesion  proper,  but 
all  the  specihc  forces,  (Adhesion,  Capil- 
larity, Chemical  Affinity,  &c.,)  by  which 
the  particles  of  individual  bodies  tend  to 
approach,  and  to  maintain  themselves  in 
union — Cohesion  is  even  less  than  Gra- 
vity, than  the  force  by  which  matter  in 
general  attracts  matter,  a character  essen- 
tial to  our  notion  of  body.  Upon  Gravity, 
indeed,  a majority  of  the  earlier  Newton- 
ians maintained  Cohesion,  in  some  inex- 
plicable manner,  to  depend;  and  the  other 
hypotheses  of  an  external  agency,  all  pro. 
ceed  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  merely 
an  aetddent  of  matter.  Cohesion,  the 
cause  of  which  Locke  wisely  regarded  as 
inconceivable,  Descartes  attempted  to  ex- 
plain by  the  quiescence  of  the  adjoining 
molecules  ; Malebranche,  (as  an  occa> 
sional  cause,)  by  the  agitation  of  a per.-  j 
vading  invisible  matter;  Stair,  by  the  > 
pressure  (whence,  he  does  not  state)  of  ^ 
the  physical  points,  hia  supposed  consti- 
tuents of  body,  to  a common  centre ; 
and  James  Bernoulli,  by  the  pressure  of  a 
circumambient  fluid, — an  hypothesis  te 
which  Newton  likewise  seems  to  have  in- 
clined: while  a host  of  others,  foUoMing 
Algaseland  Avicembron,Biel  and  D'Ailly, 
spurned  all  mechanical  media,  these  being 
themselves  equally  inexplicable  as  the 
phtenomenon  in  question,  and  resorted  to 
the  immediate  agency  of  an  immaterial 
principle.  The  psychologists,  therefore, 
who  (probably  from  confounding  hard- 
ness with  solidity,  solidity  with  impene- 
trability) have  carried  up  the  resistance 
of  cohesion  into  the  class  of  primary 
qualities.  And  but  little  countenance  for 
their  procedure,  even  among  the  crude 
precedents  of  physical  speculation. 

c. — YU  InsrticB.  But  if,  on  the  ground 
of  philosophical  agreement,  Gravity  and 
Cohesion  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  pri- 
mary qualities  of  matter;  this  dignity  is 
even  less  to  be  accorded  to  that  force  by 


which  bodies  resist  any  change  of  state, 
whether  that  be  one  of  quiescence  or  of 
motion.  This,  variously  known  under  the 
names  of  Vis  Inertim,  Inertia,  Vis  lusita 
Resistentim,  Resistentia  Passiva,  &c.,  was, 
indeed,  if  not  first  noticed,  only  first  gene- 
ralised at  a comparatively  recent  period — 
to  wit,  by  Kcpplor ; while  the  subsequent 
controversies  in  regard  to  its  nature  and 
comprehension,  equally  concur  in  showing 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  thinking  it 
as  an  essential  attribute  of  matter.  The 
Cartesians,  among  others,  viewed  it  as  a 
quality  not  only  derivative  but  contingent; 
and  even  those  Newtonians  who,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Newton,  raised  Gravity  to  th* 
rank  of  a primary  quality,  did  not,  how- 
ever, venture  to  include  inertia  under  the 
same  category.  (See  Cotes’s  Preface  to 
the  second  edition  of  the  Principia.) 
Leibnits,  followed,  among  others,  by 
Wolf,  divided  this  force  into  two ; — dis- 
criminating the  tus  aciiva  or  mofrtx,  from 
the  vit  pastiva  or  inertia.  The  former 
they  held  not  to  be  naturally  inherent  in, 
but  only  supernaturally  impressed  on, 
matter.  Without  reference  to  I/cibnitz, 
a similar  distinction  was  taken  by  D'Alcm* 
bort,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Destutt 
de  Tracy ; a distinction,  as  we  have  seen, 
which  also  found  favour  with  Lord  Kames, 
who  in  this,  howover,  stands  alone,  among 
metaphysicians,  that  he  places  both  his 
vi$  inertia  and  tus  inrita  among  tho  pri- 
mary qualities  of  body. 

Finally,  Physical  speculators,  in  gene- 
ral, distinguish  Inertia  and  Weight,  as 
powers,  though  proportional,  still  distinct. 
Many,  however,  following  Wiedeburg, 
view  the  former  as  only  a modification  or 
pharis  of  the  latter. 

d. — R^pidsion.  meaning  by  that  term 
more  than  the  resistance  of  impenetrabi- 
lity, gravity,  cohesion,  or  inertia,  has,  least 
of  all,  authority  to  plead  in  favour  of  its 
pretension  to  the  dignity  of  a primary 
quality.  The  dynamical  theories  of  mat- 
ter, indeed,  view  Attraction  and  Repulsion 
not  merely  as  fundamental  qualities,  but 
even  as  its  generic  forces  ; but  the  ground 
of  this  is  the  necessity  of  the  hypothesis, 
not  the  necessity  of  thought. 

2.— But  the  voice  of  our  Individual 
consciousness  is  a more  direct  and  cogent 
evidence  than  the  history  of  foreign  opi- 
nion ; — and  this  is  still  less  favourable  to 
the  claim  in  question.  The  only  resist- 
ance which  we  think  as  necessary  to  the 
conception  of  body,  is  a resistance  to  the 
occupation  of  a body's  space — the  resist- 
ance of  ultimate  incompressibility.  Tho 
others,  with  their  causes,  we  think  onlv 
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as  contingent,  becatise,  one  and  all  of  them 
we  can  easily  annihilate  in  thought. 

Repulsion  (to  take  there  backwards) — 
a resistance  to  the  approximation  and 
contact  of  other  matter — we  come  only 
by  a late  and  learned  experience  to  view 
as  an  attribute  of  body,  and  of  the  ele- 
ments of  body ; nay,  so  far  is  it  from  being 
a character  essential  in  our  notion  of  mat- 
ter, it  remains,  as  apparently  an  actio  in 
distans,  even  when  forced  upon  us  as  a fact, 
still  inconceivable  as  a possibility.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  no  philosopher  has  the  re- 
sistance of  Repulsion  l^en  psychologi- 
cally regarded  as  among  the  primary 
qualities. 

Nor  has  Inertia  a greatly  higher  claim 
to  this  distinction.  There  is  no  impossi- 
bility, there  is  little  difficulty,  in  imagin- 
ing a tiling,  occupying  space,  and  there- 
fore a body  ; and  yet,  without  attraction 
or  repulsion  for  any  other  body,  and 
wholly  indifferent  to  this  or  that  position, 
in  space,  to  motion  and  to  rest ; opposing, 
therefore,  no  resistance  to  any  displacing 
power.  Such  imagination  is  opposed  to 
experience,  and  consequently  to  our  ac- 
quired habitudes  of  conceiving  body ; but 
it  is  not  opposed  to  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  that  concept  itself. 

It  was  on  this  psychological  ground 
that  Descartes  reduced  inertia  to  a mere 
accident  of  extension.  Physically  rea- 
soning, Descartes  may  not  perhaps  be 
right ; but  Kames  is  certainly,  as  he  is 
singularly,  wrong,  in  psychologically  re- 
cognizing Inertia  as  a primary  attribute 
of  body. 

Of  the  two  attractions.  Cohesion  is  not 
constituent  of  the  notion  of  what  occu- 
pies, or  is  trinally  extended  in,  space 
This  notion  involves  only  the  supposition 
of  parts  out  of  parts  ; and  although  what 
fills  an  uninterrupted  portion  of  space,  is, 
pro  tanto,  considered  by  us  as  one  thing; 
the  unity  which  the  jiarts  of  this  obtain  in 
thought,  is  not  the  internal  unity  of  co- 
hesion, but  the  external  unity  of  conti- 
nuity or  juxtaposition.  Under  the  notion 
of  repletion  of  space,  a rock  has  not  in 
thought  a higher  unity  than  a pile  of  sand. 
Cohesion,  consequently,  is  not,  in  a psy- 
chological view,  an  essential  attribute  of 
body.  [In  saying  this,  I may  notice 
parenthetically,  that  I speak  of  cohesion 
only  as  between  the  ultimate  elements  of 
body,  whatever  these  may  be  ; and  fortu- 
nately our  present  discussion  does  not 
require  us  to  go  higher,  that  is  to  regard 
cohesion  in  reference  to  our  conception  of 
these  considered  in  themselves.  In  form- 
ing to  ourselves  such  concept,  two  counter 


inconceivabilities  present  themselves;— 
inconceivabilities  from  the  one  or  other  of 
which,  as  speculators  have  recoiled,  they 
have  embraced  one  or  other  of  the  counter 
theories  of  Atomism  and  Dynamism.] 
But  if  cohesion  be  not  thought  as  an 
essential  attribute  of  body,  Kames,  Reid, 
Fergusson,  Stewart,  Royer  Collard,  and 
other  recent  philosophers,  were  wrong  to 
introduce  the  degrees  of  cohesive  resist- 
ance among  the  primary  qualities ; either 
avowedly,  under  the  explicit  titles  of  the 
Hard,  the  Soft,  &c.,  or  covertly,  under 
the  ambiguous  head  of  Solidity.  But 
though  Locke  did  not,  as  they  belie vq 
precede  them  in  this  doctrine,  his  Ian- 
guage,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  unguarded 
and  inaccurate.  For  he  employs  cohesion 
and  continuity  as  convertible  terms ; and 
states,  without  the  requisite  qualification, 
that  ‘upon  the  solidity  [to  him  the  im- 
penetrability or  ultimate  incompressibi- 
lity] of  bodies  depend  their  mutual  im- 
pulse, resistance  and  protrusion.’  (ii.  4, 
6.) 

As  to  Weight, — we  have  from  our  ear- 
liest experience  been  accustomed  to  find 
all  tangible  bodies  in  a state  of  gravita- 
tion ; and,  by  the  providence  of  nature, 
the  child  has,  even  anteriorly  to  expe- 
rience, an  instinctive  anticipation  of  this 
law  in  relation  to  his  own.  This  has 
given  weight  an  advantage  over  the 
other  qualities  of  the  same  class ; and  it 
is  probably  through  these  inffuences,  that 
certain  philosophers  have  been  disposed  to 
regard  gravity,  as,  physically  and  psy- 
chologically, a primary  quality  of  matter. 
But  instinct  and  consuetude  notwith- 
standing, we  find  no  difficulty  in  imagin- 
ing the  general  co-attraction  of  matter  to 
be  annihilated ; nay,  not  only  annihilated, 
but  reversed.  For  as  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion seem  equally  actiones  in  distans,  it 
is  not  more  difficult  to  realize  tu  our- 
selves the  notion  of  the  one,  than  the 
notion  of  the  other. 

In  reference  to  both  Cohesion  and 
Gravity,  I may  notice,  that  though  it  is 
only  by  experience  we  come  to  attributean 
internal  unity  to  aught  continuously  ex- 
tended, that  is,  consider  it  as  a system  or 
constituted  whole ; still,  in  so  far  as  we 
do  so  consider  it,  we  think  the  parts  as  held 
together  by  a certain  force,  and  the  whole, 
therefore,  as  endowed  with  a power  of 
resisting  their  distraction.  It  is,  indeed, 
only  by  finding  that  a material  continuity 
resists  distraction,  that  we  view  it  as 
more  than  a fortuitous  aggregation  of 
many  bodies,  that  is,  as  a single  body. 
The  material  universe,  for  example. 
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though  not  defactocontiuuously  extended, 
we  consider  as  one  system,  in  so  far,  but 
only  in  so  far,  as  wo  find  all  bodies  tend* 
in'?  totjethor  by  reciprocal  attraction. 
But  here  I may  add,  that  thou]?h  a lore 
of  unity  may  bias  us,  there  i.s  no  necessity 
for  supposing  this  co-attraction  to  be  the 
effect  of  any  single  force.  It  may  be  the 
result  of  any  plurality  of  forces,  provided 
that  these  co-operate  in  due  subordina- 
tion. Thus  wo  aro  not  constrained  to 
view  the  universe  of  matter  as  held  to- 
gether by  the  power  of  gravity  alone. 
For  though  gravity  be  recognized  as  the 
prime,  proximate,  and  most  pervading 
principle  of  co-attraction,  still,  until  the 
fact  be  proved,  we  are  not  required  to 
view  it  as  the  sole.  We  may  suppose  that 
a certain  complement  of  parts  are  en- 
dowed with  weight ; and  that  the  others, 
immediately  and  in  themselves  indifferent 
to  gravitation,  are  mediately  drawn  with- 
in its  sphere,  through  some  special  affinity 
or  attraction  subsisting  between  them  and 
the  bodies  immediately  subjected  to  its 
influence.  Let  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  x,  y, 
z,  represent  in  general  the  universe  of 
matter ; the  capital  Intters  representing, 
in  particular,  the  kinds  of  matter  pos- 
sessed of,  the  minor  letters  representing 
the  kinds  of  matter  destitute  of,  weight. 
Of  themselves,  A,  B,  C will,  therefore, 
gravitate;  x,y,  s will  not.  But  if  x have 
a peculiar  affinity  for  A,  y for  B,  and  z 
for  C ; X,  y,  z,  though  in  themselves 
weightless,  will,  through  their  correla- 
tion to  A,  B,  C,  come  mediately  under 
the  influence  of  gravitation,  and  enter 
along  with  their  relatives,  as  parts,  into 
the  whole  of  which  gravity  is  the  proxi- 
mate bond  of  unity.  To  prove,  there- 
fore, a priori,  or  on  any  general  principle 
whatever,  that  no  matter  is  destitute  of 
weight,  U manifestly  impossible.  All 
matter  may  possibly  be  heavy;  but  until 
experiment  can  decide,  by  showing,  in 
detail,  that  what  are  now  generally  re- 
garded as  imponderable  fluids,  are  cither 
in  truth  ponderable  substances,  or  not 
substances  at  all,  we  have  no  data  on 
which  to  infer  more  than  a conjectural 
affirmative  of  little  probability.  On  the  i 
dynamical  theories  of  matter,  tho  at-  , 
tempts  made  from  Boscovich  to  Hegel  I 
to  demonstrate,  that  weight  is  a catholic 
jtroperty,  as  a fundamental  condition,  of 
matter,  arc  all  founded  on  petitory  pre- 
mises. This  is  justly  acknowledged  by 
Hegel  himself  of  the  Kantian  deduction, 

( Werke,  Vol.  vii.  P.  i.  § 262)  ; and,  were 
tho  proof  of  psychological  coneerument, 


the  same  might  no  less  justly  be  demon- 
strated of  his  own,* 

Induction  of  the  Secondary  Qualitiee. 
— Its  results  are  the  following. — The 
Secondary  as  manifested  to  us,  are  not, 

• Since  writing  the  above,  I am  Indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Mr  Whewell  fbr  his  * Demon- 
stration that  all  Matter  is  Heavy,*  published  la 
the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Phlloso- 
phical  Society,  Vol.  vii..  Part  il. ; — an  author 
whose  energy  and  talent  all  must  admire, 
even  while  convinced  tho  least  by  the  cogency 
of  his  reasoning.  At  this  demonstration  pro- 
ceeds not  on  a mere  physical  ground,  but  on 
the  ground  of  a certain  logical  or  psychologl 
cal  law,  and  as  it  is  otherwise  diamotriesJiy 
opposed  to  tho  whole  tenor  of  the  doctrine 
previously  maintained,  I shall  briefly  consider 
it  in  its  general  bearing  ; — which  Mr  Whcwel* 
thus  statea,  afterwards  illustrating  it  in  do 
tall:^ 

* The  qaestion  then  occurs,  whether  we  can, 
by  any  steps  of  reasoning,  point  out  an  incon. 
sistency  In  the  conception  of  matter  withont 
weight.  This  I conceive  we  may  do,  and  this 
I shall  attempt  to  show. — Ihe  general  mode  of 
stating  the  argument  is  this The  quantity 
of  matter  is  measured  by  those  sensible  pro. 
perties  of  matter  [Weight  and  Inertia]  which 
undergo  quantitative  addition,  subtraction,  and 
division,  as  the  matter  is  added,  subtracted, 
and  divided.  The  quantity  of  matter  cannot 
be  known  in  any  other  way.  But  this  mode  of 
measuring  the  quantity  of  matter,  in  order  to 
be  true  at  all,  must  be  universally  true.  If  tt 
wore  only  partially  true,  the  limits  within 
which  it  it  to  be  applied  would  be  arbitrary; 
and,  therefore,  the  wh'>lo  procedure  would  bo 
arbitrary,  and,  as  a method  of  obtaining  philo- 
sophical truth,  altogether  futile.'  [But  this 
is  not  to  be  admitte<i.  * We  must  suppose  the 
rule  to  bo  universal.  If  any  bodies  have  weight 
all  bodies  must  have  weight.'] 

I'’.  This  reaAOiiing  assumes  in  chief  that  wo 
cannot  but  have  it  in  our  jmwer,  by  some 
means  or  other,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
matter  as  a physical  truth.  But  gratuitously. 
For  why  may  not  the  quantity  of  matter  ^ 
one  of  that  multitude  of  problems,  placed  be- 
yond  tho  reach,  not  of  human  cariosity,  but  of 
human  determination? 

2'^.  But,  subordinate  to  the  assumption  that 
some  measure  we  murf  have,  the  reasoning  fur- 
ther supposes  tbatamoasuro  ofthe weight  (an  t 
inertia)  is  tho  only  measure  we  con  have  of  the 
quantity  of  matter.  But  is  even  this  cor. 
rect?  We  may,  certainly,  attempt  to  estl- 
mate  the  quantity  of  matter  by  the  quantity  of 
hco,  at  Iea.st,  of  the  properties  of  matter;  to 
wit — a)  by  the  quantity  of  space  of  which  It  is 
found  to  resist  the  occupation ; and— bt  by  the 
quantity  of  weight  (and  inertia),  which  it 
manifests.  We  need  not  enquire,  whether, 
were  these  measures  harmonious  In  result^ 
they  would,  in  combination,  supply  a compe- 
tent  criterion ; for  they  are  at  variance ; and, 
if  either,  one  must  be  exclusively  selected. 
Of  the  two,  the  former,  indeed,  at  first  sigtit, 
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In  propriety,  qualities  of  Body  at  all.  As 
apprehended,  they  are  only  subjective 
affections,  and  belong  only  to  bodies  in  so 
far  as  these  are  supposed  furnished  with 
the  powers  capable  of  specifically  deter- 
mining the  various  parts  of  our  nervous 
apparatus  to  the  peculiar  action,  or  rather 
(utssion,  of  which  they  are  susceptible ; 
which  determined  action  or  passion  is  the 
quality  of  which  alone  we  are  immedi- 
ately cognisant,  the  external  concause  of 
that  internal  effect  remaining  to  percep- 
tion altogether  unknown.  Thus,  the 


recommends  itself  as  the  alone  anthcntic.  For 
the  quantity  of  matter  is,  on  all  hands,  ad. 
mitted  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  spaco  it  fills,  extension  being  necessarily 
thought  as  the  essential  property  of  body ; 
whereas  it  is  not  universally  a^linitted  that  the 
quantity  of  matter  is  in  proportion  to  its 
amount  of  weight  and  inertia;  these  being,  on 
tho  contrary,  conceivable,  and  generally  con- 
reived,  as  adventitious  accidents,  and  not, 
therefore,  as  necessary  concomitants  of  mat. 
ter. — But,  then,  it  may  be  conii>etcntly  ob- 
Jected, — The  cubical  extension  of  compressed 
bodies  cannot  be  taken  ns  an  authentic  mca. 
sore  of  tho  quantity  of  space  they  fill,  bccanse 
we  are  not  assart  that  the  degree  of  com- 
pressing force  which  we  can  actually  apply  is 
an  accurate  index  of  what  their  cubical  exten- 
sion would  bo,  in  a state  of  ultimate  or  closest 
compression.  But  though  this  objection  must 
be  admitted  to  invalidate  the  certainty  of  tho 
more  direct  and  probable  criterion,  it  does 
not,  however,  leave  tho  problenj  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  other ; again.st  which,  indeed,  it 
falls  to  Im  no  less  elTectually  retorted.  For  as 
little,  at  least,  can  we  be  assured  that  there  is  not 
(either  separately,  or  in  combination  with  gra- 
vitating matter)  substance  occupying  space, 
and,  therefore,  material,  but  which,  being  dos- 
titute  of  weight,  is,  on  the  standard  of  pon- 
derability, precisely  as  if  it  did  not  exist. 
This  supposition,  be  it  observed,  the  expiri- 
ments  of  Newton  and  Bessel  do  not  exclude. 
Nay,  more  ; there  are,  in  fact,  obtruded  on  our 
observation  a series  of  apparent  fluids,  (as 
Light  or  its  vehicle,  the  Calorific,  Eiectro-gal- 
vanic  and  Magnetic  agents,)  which,  in  our  pro- 
sent  state  of  knowledge,  we  can  neither,  on 
the  one  hand,  denude  of  the  character  of  sub- 
stance, nor,  on  the  other,  clothe  with  the 
attribute  of  weight. 

3*^.  This  argument  finally  supposes,  as  a lo- 
gical  canon,  that  a presumption  from  analogy 
affords  a criterion  of  truth,  subjectively  neces- 
sary, and  objectively  certain.  But  not  the 
former ; for  however  inclined,  we  arc  never 
necessitated,  a posteriori,  to  think,  that  be- 
cause some  are,  therefore  all  the  constituents 
of  a class  mtut  be,  the  subjects  of  a predicate  a 
priori  contingent.  Not  the  latter ; for  though 
a useful  stinmlus  and  guide-  to  investigation, 
analogy  is,  by  itself,  a very  donbtfhl  guarantee 
of  truth 


Secondary  qualities  (and  the  same  is  to 
be  said,  rautatis  mutandis,  of  the  Secundu- 
primary)  are,  considered  subjectively,  and 
considered  objectively,  affections  or  quali- 
ties  of  thinj^s  diametrically  opposed  in 
nature — of  the  organic  and  inorganic,  of 
the  sentient  and  insentient,  of  mind  and 
matter:  and  though,  as  mutually  corre- 
lative, and  their  several  pairs  rarely  ob- 
taining in  common  language  more  than  a 
single  name,  they  cannot  well  be  con- 
sidered, except  in  conjunction,  under  the 
same  category  or  general  class;  still  their 
essential  contrast  of  character  must  be 
ever  carefully  borne  in  mind.  And  in 
speaking  of  these  qualities,  as  w*e  are  here 
chiefly  concerned  with  them  on  their  sub- 
jective side,  I request  it  may  be  observed, 
that  I shall  employ  the  expression  Second- 
ary  qualities  to  denote  those  phsenomenal 
affections  determined  in  our  sentient  or- 
ganism by  the  agency  of  external  bodies, 
and  not,  unless  w'hen  otherwise  stated, 
the  occult  powers  themselves  from  which 
that  agency  proceeds. 

Of  the  Secondary  qualities,  in  this  rela- 
tion, there  are  various  kinds ; the  variety 
principally  depending  on  the  differences 
of  the  different  parts  of  our  nervous  ap- 
paratus. Such  are  the  proper  sensibles, 
the  idiopathic  affections  of  our  several 
organs  of  sense,  as  Colour,  Sound,  Flavour, 
Savour,  and  Tactual  sensation ; such  are 
the  feelings  from  Heat,  Electricity,  Gal- 
vanism, Ac. ; nor  need  it  be  added,  such 
arc  tho  muscular  and  cutaneous  sensations 
which  accompany  the  perception  of  the 
Secundo-primary  qualities.  Such,  though 
less  directly  the  result  of  foreign  causes, 
are  Titillation,  Sneezing,  Horripilation, 
Shuddering,  the  feeling  of  what  is  called 
Settlng-the-teeth-on-edge,  &c.,  Ac. ; such, 
in  fine,  are  all  the  various  sensations  of 
bodily  pleasure  and  pain  determined  by 
the  action  of  external  stimuli. — So  much 
for  the  induction  of  tho  Secondary  Quali- 
ties in  a subjective  relation. 

It  is  here,  however,  requisite  to  add 

some  words  of  illustration What  aro 

denominated  the  secondary  qualities  of 
body,  are,  I have  said,  as  apprehended, 
not  qualities  of  body  at  all;  being  only 
idiopathic  affections  of  tho  different  por- 
tions of  our  nervous  organism — affections 
which,  however  uniform  and  similar  in  us, 
may  be  determined  by  the  most  dissimilar 
and  multiform  causes  in  external  things. 
This  is  manifest  from  the  physiology  of 
our  senses  and  their  appropriate  nervea. 
Without  entering  on  details,  it  is  sutficio'it 
to  observe,  that  we  are  endowed  with 
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vanolu  asaortments  ner^as;  each  of 
these  being  aatricted  to  certain  definite 
functions ; and  each  exclusively  discharge 
ing  the  function  which  specially  belongs 
to  it.  Thus  there  are  nerves  of  feeling,  i 
(comprehending  under  that  term  the 
sensations  of  cutaneous  touch  and  feeling 
proper,  of  the  muscular  sense,  and  of  the 
vital  sense,  or  sensus  vagus,  in  all  its 
modifications,)  of  seeing,  of  bearing,  of 
smelling,  of  tasting,  &c. 

The  nerves  of  feeling  afford  us  eensa* 
tions  to  which,  in  opposite  extremes,  we 
emphatically,  if  not  exclusively,  attribute 
the  qualities  of  pain  and  pleasure.  Acute 
pain — pain  from  laceration  may,  indeed, 
be  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  these ; 
for  the  nerves  appropriated  to  the  other 
and  more  determinate  senses,  are  like  the 
brain  in  this  respect  altogether  insensible, 
and  it  is  even  probable  that  the  pain  we 
experience  from  their  over-excitement  is 
dependent  on  the  nerves  of  feeling  with 
which  they  are  accompanied.  Now  pain 
and  pleasure  no  one  has  ever  attributed 
as  qualities  to  external  things : feeling  has 
always  been  regarded  as  purely  subjective, 
and  it  has  been  universally  admitted  that 
its  affections,  indicating  only  certain  con- 
scious states  of  the  sentient  anima],afTorded 
no  inference  even  to  definite  causes  of  its 
production  in  external  nature.  So  far 
there  is  no  dispute. 

The  case  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  dif- 
ferent with  regard  to  the  sensations  pro- 
per to  the  more  determinate  senses ; but 
a slight  consideration  may  suffice  to  satisfy 
us  that  these  are  no  less  subjective  than 
the  others ; — as  is  indeed  indicated  in 
the  history  already  given  of  the  distinction 
of  Primary  and  Secondary  qualities.  As, 
however,  of  a more  definite  character, 
it  is  generally,  I believe,  supposed  that 
these  senses,  though  they  may  not  pre-  | 
cisely  convey  material  qualities  from  ex- 
ternal existence  to  internal  knowledge, 
ktill  enable  us  at  lea.st  to  infer  the  posses- 
sion by  bodies  of  certain  specific  powers, 
each  capable  exclusively  of  exciting  a 
certain  correlative  manifi*station  in  us. 
But  even  this  is  according  greatly  too 
Urge  a share  in  the  total  sensitive 
effect  to  the  objective  concausc.  The 
sensations  proper  to  the  several  senses 
depend,  for  the  distinctive  character  of 
their  manifestation,  on  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  action  of  their  several 
nerves  i and  not,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, on  the  exclusive  susceptibility  of 
these  nerves  for  certain  specific  stimuli.  | 
In  fact  every  the  most  different  stimulus 
(and  there  are  roanv  such,  both  extra  and  I 
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Intra-organic,  besides  the  one  Hewed  as 
proper  to  the  sense,)  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  each  several  nerve  of  sense, 
determines  that  nerve  only  to  its  one  pe- 
culiar sensation.  Thus  the  stimulus  by 
the  external  agent  exclusively  denomi- 
nated Light,  though  the  more  common,  is 
not  the  only,  stimulus  which  excites  in  the 
visual  apparatus  the  subjective  affection 
of  light  and  colours.  Sensations  of  light 
and  colours,  are  determined  among  other 
causes,  from  un'Min,  by  a sanguineous 
congestion  in  the  capill^j  vessels  of  the 
optic  nerve,  or  by  various  chemical  agents 
which  affect  it  through  the  medium  of 
the  blood ; from  withoutf  by  the  applica- 
tion to  the  same  nerve  of  a mechanical 
force,  as  a blow,  a compression,  a wound, 
or  of  an  imponderable  Influence,  as  elec- 
tricity or  gHvanism.  In  fact,  the  whole 
actual  phienomena  of  vision  might  be 
realized  to  us  by  the  substitution  of  an 
electro-galvanic  stimulus,  were  this  radi- 
ated in  sufficient  intensity  from  bodies, 
and  in  conformity  with  optical  laws.  The 
blind  from  birth  arc  thus  rarely  without 
all  experience  of  light,  colour  and  visual 
extension,  from  stimulation  of  the  interior 
organism. — The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
other  senses.  Apply  the  aforementioned 
or  other  extraordinary  stimuli  to  their 
several  nerves ; each  sense  will  be  excited 
to  its  appropriate  sensation,  and  its  a|w> 
propriate  sensation  alone.  The  passion 
manifested  (however  heterogeneous  its 
external  or  internal  cause)  is  always, — of 
the  auditory  nerves,  a sound,  of  the  olfac- 
tory, a smell,  of  the  gustatory,  a taste.  But 
of  the  various  common  agencies  which 
thus  excite  these  several  organs  to  their 
idiopathic  affection,  we  are  manifestly  no 
more  entitled  to  predicate  the  individual 
colour,  sound,  odour,  or  savour  of  which, 

I in  each  case,  we  have  a sensation,  than  we 
are  to  attribute  the  pain  we  feel  to  the  pin 
by  which  we  are  pricked.  But  if  this  must 
per  force  be  admitted  of  the  extraordinary 
external  causes  of  these  sensations,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  it  of  the  ordinary. 

In  this  respect  Aristotle,  (and  the  same 
may  also  be  said  of  Theophrastus,)  was  far 
in  advance  of  many  of  our  modem  philo- 
sophers. In  his  treatise  on  Dreams,  to 
prove  that  sensation  is  not  a purely  objec- 
tive cognition,  but  much  more  a subjective 
modifi<^ion  or  passion  of  the  organ,  he 
shows,  and  with  a detail  very  unusual 
to  him,  that  this  sensible  affection  does 
not  cease  with  the  presence,  and,  therc- 
I fore,  does  not  manifest  the  quality,  of  the 
external  object.  * This  (he  says)  is  ap. 

< parent  so  often  as  we  have  the  sonsatim 
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<>r  a thfn?  for  a certain  continuance. 
For  then,  divert  as  wc  may  the  sense  from 
ono  object  to  another,  sUll  the  affliction 
from  the  first  accompanies  the  second  ; as 
(for  example)  when  we  pass  from  sun> 
hhine  into  shade.  In  this  case  wc  at  firM 
see  nothing,  bemuse  of  the  movement  in 
the  eyes  still  subsistint;,  which  had  been 
determined  by  the  light.  In  like  manner 
if  we  gaxe  for  a while  upon  a single  colour, 
say  white  or  green,  whatever  we  may  now 
turn  our  sight  on  will  appear  of  that  tint. 
And  if,  after  looking  at  the  sun  or  other 
dastling  object,  we  close  our  eyelids,  we 
shall  find,  if  we  observe,  that,  in  tbe  line; 
of  vision,  there  first  of  all  appears  a colour 
such  as  wo  had  previously  beheld,  which 
then  changes  to  red,  then  to  purple,  until 
at  last  the  affection  vanishes  in  black  ; * — 
with  more  to  the  same  effects  (C.  2.) 
And  in  the  same  chapter  he  anticipates 
modem  psychologists  in  the  observation 
—that  * Sometimes,  when  suddenly  awoke, 
wc  discover,  from  their  not  incontinently 
vanishing,  that  the  images  which  had  ap* 
pcared  to  us  when  ask*ep  are  really  move- 
ineuta  in  the  organs  of  sense;  and  to 
young  persons  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens, even  wl>en  wide  aw*ako,  and  with- 
drawn from  the  excitement  of  light,  that 
moving  images  present  themselves  so 
vividly,  that  for  fear  they  are  wont  to 
hide  themselves  under  the  bed-cloaths.* 
(C.  2.)  See  also  Ockhnnif  in  Sent.  I.,,  ii. 

qq.  17,  18. — 2?iW,  in  Sent.  L.  ii.  Dist.  iii. 
2. — J7«r4V7ar<ius,  Circuits  Pisanus  P.  vi. 
ire.  12,  ed.  2. — Uolbetj  Human  Nature, 

rh.  ti.  § 7-10. — Boerhaav«t  Prmlectiones 

in  proprias  liistitutiones,  §§  284,  579. 

apr  nprt,  Semiotik  § 770-773;  Patho- 
logic,  vol.ii.  ^ 719. — Oruitkuit-  »i,  Anthro> 
pol>»gie,  § 449 — Sir  CfuirUt  An 

Idea,  &c.  (in  Sltaw's  Narrative,  p.  35,  sq. ;) 
The  Hand,  &c.,  p.  175,  PlaUau, 
Essai  d’uno  Tbeorie,  &c.,  p.  . — J.  Mwl- 
hr.  Physiology,  Book  v.,  Preliminary  Con- 
•iderations,  p.  1059,  sij.,  EngL  TransL 

Such  being  the  purely  subjective  cha- 
racter of  tbe  Secondary  qualities,  as  ap- 
prehended or  immediately  known  by  us, 
we  must  reject  as  untenable  the  doctrine 
on  this  point,  bow'ever  ingeniously  sup- 
ported, of  the  celebrated  Neapolitan  phi- 
losopher, Baron  Galluppi ; w ho,  while, 
justly  1 think,  dissatisfied  with  tbe  opinion 
of  Reid,  that  (he  perception  of  the  pri- 
mary qualities  is  a conception  instinctively 

(suggested  on  occasion  of  our  sensation  of 
the  secondary,  errs  on  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, in  his  attempt  to  show  that  this 
sensation  itself  affords  us  what  is  wanted, 

1 —an  immediate  cognition,  an  objective 


apprehension,  of  external  things.  The 
result  of  his  doctrine  he  thus  himself 
states:^*  <Ssnjo/t(m  t#  of  its  eery  nofwre 
objective : in  other  words,  objectivity  it 
fseential  fo  every  teneation*  Elcmenti  di 
Filosofia,  vol.  i.  c.  10,  ed.  4.  Florence, 
1837.  The  matter  is  more  amply  treated 
in  hia  Critica  della  Conoscenxa,  L.  ii.  c.  6, 
and  L.  iv. — a work  which  1 luve  not  yet 
seen.  Compare  Bonelli,  liistitutiones 
lAigico-Metaphysicas,  t,  i.  pp.  184,  222, 
ed.  2,  1837. 

Such  is  a general  view  of  the  grounds 
on  which  tbe  psychological  distinction  of 
the  Qualities  of  Body,  into  tbe  three 
classes  of  Primary,  Secundo-primary,  and 
Secondary  is  established.  It  now  remains 
to  exhibit  their  mutual  differences  and 
similarities  more  in  detail.  In  attempt- 
ing this,  the  following  order  will  be  pur- 
sued.— 1 shall  state  of  the  three  relative 
classes, — (A)  H'Aaf  they  are,  considered 
m pencral ; then,  ( B)  HA  if  they  are,  con- 
sidered in  par  iculnr.  And  under  this 
latter  head  1 sliall  view  them,  (1*^)  at  tn 
Bodiet : (2^)  at  in  Coynition ; and  this 
(a)  at  in  Sentitive  Apprehension  ; (b)  oj 
tri  Thouyht ; (c)  as  tn  both. — For  the 
conveniency  of  reference  the  paragraplis 
will  be  numbered. 


A .—  What  they  are  in  yeneral. 

1.  The  Primary  are  less  properly  de- 
nominated Qualities  (Suchnesses,)  aud 
deserve  the  name  only  as  we  conceive 
them  to  distinguish  body  from  not-body, 
— corporeal  from  incorporeal  substance. 
They  arc  thus  merely  the  attributes  of 
body  as  body, — corj/orit  ut  corpus.  The 
Secundo-primary  and  Secondary,  on  the 
contrary,  are  in  strict  propriety  denomi- 
natinl  Qualities,  for  they  discriminate 
body  from  body.  They  are  the  attri- 
butes of  body  as  this  or  that  kind  of  body, 
— corfforis  ut  tale  corpus.* 

2.  The  Primary  arise  from  the  universal 
relations  of  body  to  itself;  the  Secundo- 
primary  from  the  general  relations  of  this 
body  to  that ; tte  Secondary  from  the 
special  relations  of  this  kind  of  body  to 
this  kind  of  animatc<l  or  sentient  organism. 

3.  The  Primary  determine, the  possi- 
bility of  matter  absolutely ; the  Secundo- 


* Thus,  In  the  ArlstotcUc  and  other  pbJlo. 
Sophies,  the  title  Qudfiiy  would  not  be  allowed 
to  those  fundamental  conditions  on  which  tb' 
very  possibility  of  matter  depends,  but  which 
modern  pblJosopliers  have  denominated  Us 
Primary  Qualities. 
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primarT,  the  possibility  of  the  material 
universe  as  actually  constituted ; the 
Secondary,  the  possibiKty  of  onr  relation 
as  sentient  existences  to  that  universe. 

4.  Under  the  Primary  we  apprehend 
modes  of  the  Non-e^o;  under  the  Secundo- 
primary wo  apprehend  modes  both  of  the 
Ego  and  of  the  Non-ego  | under  the 
Secondary  we  apprehend  modes  of  the 
Ego,  and  infer  modes  of  the  Non-ego. 
(See  par.  15.) 

5.  The  Primary  are  apprehended  as  ! 
they  are  in  bodies;  the  Secondary,  as 
they  are  in  us;  the  Secundo-primary,  as 
they  are  in  bo^es,  and  as  they  are  in  ns. 
(See  par.  15.) 

6.  The  term  qucdity  in  general,  and 
the  names  of  the  several  qualities  in  par- 
ticular, are — in  the  case  of  the  Primary, 
univocal,  one  designation  unambiguouhly 
marking  out  one  quality;* — in  the  case 
of  the  Secundo-primary  and  Secondary, 
equivocal,  a single  term  being  ambigu- 
ously applied  to  denote  two  quaiilies,  dis- 
tinct though  correlative — that,  to  wit, 
which  is  a mode  of  existence  in  bodies, 
and  that  which  is  a mode  of  affection  in 
our  organism. t (See  par.  24.) 

7.  The  Primary,  and  also  the  Secundo- 
primary  qualities,  are  definite  in  number 
and  exhaustive;  for  all  conceivable  rela- 
tions of  body  to  itself,  or  of  body  to  body 
merely,  arc  few,  and  all  these  found  actu- 

.ally  existent.  The  Secondary,  on  the 
contrary,  are  in  number  indefinite;  and 
the  actual  hold  no  proportion  to  the  pos- 
sible. For  we  can  suppose,  in  an  animal 
organism,  any  number  of  unknown  capa- 
cities of  being  variously  affected;  and,  in 
matter,  any  number  of  unknown  powers 
of  thus  variously  affecting  it;^  and  this 
though  we  are  necessarily  unableto  imagine 
to  ourselves  what  these  actually  may  be. 


* For  example,  there  is  oo  subjective  Sensa- 
lion  of  Magnitude,  Figure,  Number,  4;c.,  but 
only  an  objective  Perception.  (See  par.  15-19-) 

f Thus,  In  the  Secundo-primary  the  term 
Hardness,  for  instance,  denotes  both  a certain 
resistance,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  to  our 
motive  energy,  and  a certain  feeling  from 
pressure  on  our  nerves.  The  former,  a Per- 
ception, is  wholly  (Afferent  from  the  Uuter,  a 
Bensation;  and  we  can  easily  imagine  that  we 
might  have  been  so  constituted,  as  to  appre- 
hend Kesistance  as  wo  do  MagrUtude,  Figure, 
Ac.,  without  a corresponding  organic  passion. 
(Bee  par.  18.) — In  the  Secondary  the  term 
Ileat,  for  example,  denotes  ambiguously  both 
the  quality  which  we  infer  to  bo  in  bodies  and 
the  quality  of  which  we  are  conscious  In  our- 
selves. 

1 Bextiis  Kmpiricus,  Montaigne,  Voltaire, 
Uvmsterhuis,  Krueger,  4c.,  notice  this  as  pos- 
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B.—  What  they  are  m particular ; and 
Considered  as  in  Bodies. 

8.  The  Primary  are  the  qualities  of  1 ^ 
body  in  relation  to  our  organism,  as  a 
body  simply ; the  Secundo-primary,  are 
the  qualities  of  body  in  relation  to  our 
organism,  as  a propelling,  resisting,  cohe- 
sive body  ; the  Secondary  are  the  quali- 
ties of  body  in  relation  to  our  organism, 

as  an  idiopathically  excitable  and  sentient 
body.  (Seep.  854  b — 856  a.) 

9.  Under  this  head  we  know  the  Pri-  \ 
raary  qualities  immediately  sls  objects  of  • 
perception ; the  Secundo-primary,  both 
immediately  as  objects  of  perception  and  ^ 
mediately  as  causes  of  sensation , the  Se- 
condary, only  mediately  as  causes  of  sen- 
sation. In  other  words: — The  Primary 
are  known  immediately  in  themselves ; ' 
the  Secundo-primary,  both  immediately  , 
in  themselves  and  mediately  in  their 
effects  on  us ; the  Secondary,  only  me-  ) 
diately  in  their  effects  on  us.  ( See  par. 
16.) 

10.  The  Primary  are  known  under 
the  condition  of  sensations ; the  Secundo- 
primary,  in  and  along  with  sensations ; 
the  Secondary,  in  consequence  of  sensa- 
tions. (See  par.  20.) 

11.  The  Primary  ore  thus  apprehended 
objects  ; the  Secondary,  inferred  powers ; 
the  Secundo-primary,  both  apprehended 
objects  and  inferred  powers. 

12.  The  Primary  are  conceived  as  ne- 
cessary and  perceived  as  actual ; the  Se- 
cundo-primary are  perceived  and  con- 
ceived as  actual ; the  Secondary  are 
inferred  and  conceived  as  possible. 

13.  The  Primary  are  perceived  as  con- 
ceived. The  Secundo-primary  are  con- 
ceived as  perceived.  The  Secondary  are 
neither  perceived  as  conceived,  nor  con- 
ceived as  perceived  ; — for  to  perception 
they  are  occult,  and  are  conceived  only 
08  latent  causes  to  account  for  manifest 
effects.  (Sec  par.  15,  and  footnote.)* 

14.  The  Primary  may  be  roundly  cha- 
racterised as  mathematical ; the  Secundo- 
primary,  as  mechanical;  the  Secondary, 
as  physiological. 

2*.  Considered  as  Coynitions ; and  here 

(a)  As  in  Sensitive  Apprehension,  o**  in 

relation  to  Sense. 

15.  In  this  relation  the  Primary  quali- 
ties are,  as  apprehended,  unambiguously 


slble;  but  do  not  distinguish  the  possibility  as 
limited  to  the  Becondanr  Qualities. 


SECONDARY  QUALITIES  OF  BODY. 
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PRIMARY,  SECUNDO-PRIMARY  AND 


[note  r». 


obj«ctlTe  (object-objects) ; the  Secondary, 
unambiguou^y  subjectne  ( subject-ob- 
jects); * the  Secundo  - primary,  both 
objectire  and  subjectire  (object'objects 
and  subject-objects).  In  other  words: — 
We  are  conscious,  as  objects,  in  the  Pri- 
mary qualities,  of  the  modes  of  a not-  I 
self;  in  the  Secondary,  of  the  modes  ofJ 
self;*  in  the  Secundo- primary,  of  the  | 
modes  of  self  and  of  a not-self  at  once.f  I 

16.  Using  the  terms  strictly,  the  ap-  j 
prehensions  of  the  Primary  are  percep* 
tions,  not  sensations;  of  the  Secondary,  j 
•enaatioDs,  not  perceptions ; of  the  Se-  | 


cundo-primary,  perceptions  and  sensations 
together.  (See  par.  15,  footnote*.) 

17.  In  the  Primary  there  is,  thus,  no 
concomitant  Secondary  quality;  in  the 
Secondary  there  is  no  concomitant  pri- 
mary quality  ; in  the  Secundo-primary,  a 
secondly  and  quasi-primary  quality  ac- 
company each  other. 

18.  In  the  apprehension  of  the  Primary 
qualities  the  mind  is  primarily  and  prin- 
cipally active ; it  feels  only  as  it  knows. 
In  that  of  the  Secondary,  the  mind  is 
primarily  and  principally  passive ; it  knows 
only  as  it  feels. t In  that  of  the  Secundo- 


* H<}w  much  this  differs  from  the  doctrine 

(of  Reid,  Stewart,  d:c.,  who  botd  that  in  every 
sensation  there  is  not  only  a subjective  object 
of  senaation.  but  also  an  objective  object  of 
l>ercepU'*a,  see  Note  D*.  | 1. 

f In  illustration  of  this  parsj^^raph,  I most 
notice  s confusion  and  ambijtoity  in  the  very 
cardinal  distinction  of  psyeholojry  and  its  terms 
— the  distinction  1 moan  of  nthjectir>€  and  ob- 
/series,  which,  as  ^ as  1 am  aware,  has  never 
been  cleared  up,  nay,  never  even  brought 
clearly  into  view. 

Our  nervous  organism,  (the  rest  of  our  body 
may  bo  fidrly  thrown  out  of  account,)  in  con- 
trait  to  all  exterior  to  Itself,  appertains  to  the 
concrete  human  Ego,  and  in  this  respect  Is 
Mtitjtdive.  inUrnalf  whereas,  in  contrast  to  the 
abstract  immaterial  Ego,  the  pure  mind,  it 
belongs  to  the  Non.ego,  and  in  this  respect  is 
ttyeetioe,  ettemal.  Here  is  one  sonree  of  am- 
blguliy  sufBciently  perplexing;  but  the  dis. 
crimination  la  here  comparatively  manifest, 
and  any  important  Inconvenience  from  the 
employment  of  the  terms  may,  sritb  proper 
attention,  be  avoided. 

The  following  problem  Is  more  difficult  • 
Looking  from  the  mind,  and  not  looking  be- 
yond our  animated  organism,  arc  the  pha>no- 
mcna  of  which  we  arc  conscious  in  that  organ. 
Ism  all  upon  a level,  l.e.,  equally  objective  or 
equally  sultj  n tive ; or  is  there  a discrimination 
to  be  mndc,  aud  some  phsenomena  to  be  con. 
aidered  as  objective,  being  modes  of  our  organ- 
ism  viewed  as  a mere  portion  of  matter,  and 
io  this  respect  a Non-ego,  while  other  pheno. 
mena  are  to  be  considered  as  subjective,  being  ! 
the  modes  of  our  organism  as  animated  by  or  | 
la  nnion  with  the  mind,  and  therefore  states  | 
of  the  Ego?  Without  hero  attempting  to  enter 
on  the  reasons  which  vindicate  my  opinion, 
snffleo  it.  to  say,  that  I adopt  the  latter  alter, 
native;  and  hold  further,  that  the  dlserimlna- 
tlon  of  the  sensorial  phenomena  Into  objective 
and  subjectivo,  coincides  with  the  distinction 
of  the  qualities  of  body  into  Primary  and 
Secondai7,  the  Secundo-primary  being  sup- 
posed  to  contribute  an  element  to  each.  Our 
nervous  organism  is  to  be  viewed  in  two  rela- 
tions ; — 1*,  as  a body  simply,  and — 2*^,  as  an 
animated  body.  As  a body-siroply  It  can  pos- 
sibly  exist,  and  can  possibly  be  known  as  ex- 
istent, Only  under  those  necessary  conditions 
oi  a11  matter,  which  have  been  denominated 


Its  Primary  qualities.  As  an  animated  body 
it  actually  exists,  and  is  actnally  known  to 
exist,  only  as  it  Is  susceptible  of  certain  afTec- 
tions,  which,  and  the  external  causes  of  which, 

I have  been  ambiguously  called  the  Secondary 
qualities  of  matter.  Now,  by  a law  of  our 
nature,  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  our  organism,  consequently  not  conscious 
' of  any  of  its  primary  qualities,  unless  when 
I we  are  conscious  of  it,  as  modified  by  a secon- 
<Ury  quality,  or  some  other  of  Its  affeetioni,  as 
I an  animated  body.  Rut  the  former  conscious- 
ness requires  the  latter  only  as  its  negative 
condition,  and  is  neither  involved  in  it  as  a 
part,  nor  properly  dependent  on  it  as  a cause. 
The  object  in  the  one  consciousness  Is  also 
wtiolly  different  from  the  object  in  the  other. 
In  that,  it  is  a contingent  passion  of  the  organ, 
ism,  as  a constituent  of  the  human  self;  In 
this,  it  is  some  essential  property  of  the  organ. 
Lsin,  as  a portion  of  the  universe  of  matter,, 
and  though  apprehended  by,  not  an  affectioo 
proper  to,  the  conscious  self  at  all.  Id  these 
circumstances,  the  secondary  quality,  say  a 
colour,  which  the  mind  apprehends  in  tho 
organism,  is,  as  a passion  of  self,  recognised 
to  be  a luhjteiire  obJ«ef;  whereas  the  primary 
quality,  extension,  or  figure,  or  number,  whleh, 
when  conscious  of  such  aifection,  the  mind 
therein  at  the  same  time  apprehends.  Is,  as 
not  a passion  of  self,  but  a common  property 
of  matter,  recognized  to  be  an  otjtcUvf  object. 
(Hee  par.  lO-lU,  with  footnotef,  and  par.  18) 
with  footnote).) 

I Thus  in  vision  the  secondary  quality  o1 
colour  is,  In  the  strictest  sense,  a passive 
affection  of  the  sentient  ego ; and  the  onl; 
activity  the  mind  can  be  said  to  exert  in  the 
sensation  of  colours,  is  in  the  recognltive  eon- 
sciousuess  that  it  is  so  and  so  affected.  It  thus 
knows  as  it  feels,  In  knowing  that  it  feels. 

But  tho  apprehension  of  extension,  figure, 
divisibility,  Ac.,  which,  under  condition  of  Us 
being  thus  affected,  simultaneously  takes 
place,  is,  though  necessary,  wholly  active  and 
purely  spiritual ; in  as  mucli  as  extension, 
figure,  Ac , are,  directly  and  in  their  owo 
nature,  neither,  subjectively  considered,  pas 
sions  of  tho  animated  sensory,  nor,  objectively 
considered,  efficient  qualities  in  things  b; 
which  such  passion  can  be  caused.  Tho  per- 
ception of  parts  out  of  parts  is  not  given  in 
the  mere  affection  of  colour,  but  is  obtaltied  by 
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priauu’jr  the  miad  Is  equally  and  at  once 
active  and  po!»sive ; in  one  respect^it  feels  as 
it  knows,  in  anothor,  it  knows  as  it  feels.* 
19.  Thus  Perception  and  Activity  are 
at  the  maximum  in  the  Primary  qualities ; 
at  the  minimum  in  the  Secondary;  Sen- 
sation and  Passivity  are  at  the  minimum 


a reaction  of  the  mind  upon  such  affection.  It 
Is  merely  the  recognition  of  a relation.  But  a 
relation  is  neither  a passion  nor  a cause  of 
passion ; and,  though  apprehended  through 
■enae,  is.  in  troth,  an  inteilectoal  not  a sensi- 
live  cognition ; — unless  under  the  name  of 
sensitive  cognition  we  comprehend,  as  I think 
we  ought,  more  than  the  mere  recognition  of 
nn  organic  passion.  (See  Note  D*.  | 1.)  The 
p'^rception  of  Extension  is  not,  therefore,  the 
mere  consciousness  of  an  affoctlon — a more 
sensation. — This  is  still  more  manifest  in  re- 
gard to  Figure,  or  extension  bounded.  Visual 
figure  is  an  expanse  of  colour  bounded  in  a 
certain  mannor  by  a lino.  Hero  ail  Is  nothing 
tut  relation.  * Sxpanm  of  ooiour ' is  only 
coloured  extension;  and  extension,  as  stated, 
is  only  the  relation  of  parts  out  of  parts. 
' Boumtod  in  a eertnin  manner,'  is  also  only  the 
expression  of  various  relations.  A thing  Is 
* bounded^*  only  as  it  has  a limited  number  of 
parts;  but  Umiud,  numhfr,  and  parts,  are,  all 
three, relations : and,  further,  * in  a certain  man. 
ner’ denotes  that  those  parts  stand  to  each  other 
in  one  relation  and  not  In  another.  Tho  percep. 
lion  of  a thing  as  bounded,  and  bounded  in  a 
certain  manner,  is  thus  only  tho  recognition  of 
a thing  under  relations.  Finally,  * by  a tins ' 
still  merely  indicates  a relation  ; for  a line  is 
nothing  but  tho  negation  of  each  other,  by  two 
Intersecting  colours.  Absolutely  considered, 
it  Is  a nothing;  and  so  far  from  thero  being 
any  difilculty  in  conceiving  a breadtbiess  lino, 
a line  is,  in  fact,  not  a lino  (but  a narrow  sur. 
face  between  two  lines)  if  thought  as  poc. 
sessed  of  breadth.  (See  Note  E.>~ln  such  per. 
ceptions,  therefore,  If  the  mind  can  bo  said  to 
feel,  it  can  be  said  to  feel  only  in  being  con* 
scions  of  itself  as  purely  active ; that  is,  as 
spontaneously  approheosive  of  an  objcct-ob. 
Ject  or  mode  of  the  non. ego,  and  not  of  a sub. 
Joct.obJect  or  affection  of  the  ego.  (See  par. 
16^19.  and  relative  footnotef.) 

The  application  of  the  preceding  doctrine  to 
(he  other  primary  qualities  is  even  more  ob- 
traslve. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  in  sayiug  IA«  mind  is  aeUoSf.not 
pasrior,  in  a eopnition,  1 do  not  mean  to  say  that 
(he  mind  is  free  to  exert  or  not  to  exert  the 
cognitive  act,  or  even  not  to  exert  it  in  a de- 
terminate manner.  The  mind  energises  as  it 
lives,  and  It  cannot  choose  but  live ; it  knows 
as  it  energises,  and  it  cannot  choose  but  ener. 
gisc.  An  object  being  duly  presented,  It  is 
unable  not-  to  apprehend  It,  and  apprehend  it, 
both  In  itself,  and  in  the  relations  under  which 
tt  stands.  We  may  evade  the  presentation, 
not  the  recognition  of  what  is  presented.  But 
•f  this  again. 

* This  is  apparent  when  it  is  considered 


in  the  Primary,  at  the  maximum  in  tho 
Secondary;  while,  in  the  Secundo-pri* 
mary,  Perception  and  Sensation,  Activity 
and  Passivity,  are  in  equipoise. — Thus  too 
it  it,  that  the  most  purely  material  phieno- 
roeoa  are  apprehended  in  the  most  purely 
inorganic  energy.f 


that  under  thi»  cognition  of  a secunrlo.primary 
quality  are  comprehended  both  the  apprebeu. 
slon  of  a secondary  quality,  i.e.  the  sensation 
of  a subjective  affoctlon,  and  (ho  apprehension 
of  a quasi. primary  quality,  i.e.  the  porcrpUoo 
of  an  obJecUve  force.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Secundo.primary  quality  of  Hardness.  In  the 
sensitive  apprehension  of  this  wo  are  aware  of 
two  facts.  The  first  is  the  fact  of  a certain 
affection,  a certidn  feeling,  in  our  sentient  or- 
ganism, (Muscular  and  Skin  senses.)  This  Is 
the  stnsation,  the  apprehension  of  a feeling 
consequent  on  the  resi.ttance  of  a body,  and 
which  in  one  of  iu  special  modifications  con- 
stitutes Hardness,  viewed  as  an  affection  In 
us a sensation  which  we  know,  Indeed,  by 
experience  to  be  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of 
an  uuyielding  body,  but  which  we  can  easily  con. 
eeiva  might  be  determined  in  us  independently 
of  all  internal  movement,  all  external  rosis. 
tance;  while  we  can  still  more  easily  conceive 
that  such  movement  and  resistance  might  be 
apprehended,  independently  of  such  concomi- 
tant sensation.  Here,  therefore,  we  know 
only  as  we  feel,  for  here  we  only  know,  tl>at  is, 
are  conscious,  tliat  wc  feel. — The  second  is  the 
fact  of  a cerUdn  opposition  to  the  voluntary 
movement  of  a limb-^o  our  locomotive  energy. 
Of  this  energy  wo  might  bo  conscious,  without 
any  consciousness  of  the  state,  or  even  the 
existence,  of  the  muscles  set  in  motion;  and 
we  might  also  bo  conscious  of  resistance  lo  its 
exertion,  though  no  organic  feeling  happened 
to  be  its  effect  But  as  It  is,  though  conscious  of 
the  sensations  connected  both  with  the  active 
state  of  our  muscular  frame  determined  by  its 
tension,  and  of  the  passive  state  In  our  skin 
and  flesh  determined  by  external  pressure ; 
still,  over  and  above  these  animal  sensations, 
we  are  purely  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  the 
overt  exertion  of  our  locomotive  volition  Is,  in 
a certain  sort,  Impeded.  This  consciousness  is 
tho  psreeption,  the  obJecUve  apprehension,  of 
re-sistanco,  which  in  one  of  Its  special  modifl- 
cations  constitutes  Hardness,  as  an  attribute 
of  body.  In  this  cognition,  if  we  can  be  said 
with  any  propriety  to  feel,  wc  can  be  said 
only  to  feel  as  we  know,  because  we  only  feel, 
i.e.,  arc  conscious,  that  we  know.  (See  par 
Id,  footnote),  and  par.  35,  first  footnote.  Part 

L) 

f The  doctrine  of  paragraphs  16-19  teems 
to  have  been  intended  by  Aristotle  (see  above, 
p.  829  b)  In  saying  that  the  Common  Senalblee 
(»the  Primary  Qualities)  are  percepts  eon. 
oosstioni  or  consequent  on  the  sensation  of  the 
Proper  («the  Secondary  Qualities),  and  on 
one  occasion  that  the  Common  Sonslbles  are, 
In  a oertaio  sort,  only  to  be  considered  ss  sp. 
pr^eoslons  of  eenee  p^  lecideos.  For  this 
msy  be  Interpretod  to  n>esn,  that  our  appna 
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f > 20.  In  the  Primary,  a sensation  of 

organic  affection  is  the  condition  of 
perception,  a mental  apprehension  ; in 
the  Secundo-primary,  a sensation  is  the 
concomitant  of  the  perception;  in  the 
Secondary,  a sensation  is  the  all  in  all 
which  consciousness  apprehends.  (See 
par.  10. ) 

21.  In  the  Primary,  the  sensation,  the 
condition  of  the  perception,  is  not  itself 


henslon  of  the  common  sensibles  is  not,  like 
that  of  the  proper,  the  mere  consciousness  of 
a sabjcctiee  or  sensorial  passion,  but,  though 
only  exerted  when  such  passion  Is  determined. 

I Is  In  itself  the  spontaneous  energy  of  the  mind 
in  objeetire  cognition. 

Tending  towards,  though  not  reaching  to, 
the  same  result,  might  be  adduced  man7  pas. 
sages  from  the  works  of  the  Qreck  Interpre. 
ters  of  Aristotle.  In  particular,  I would  refor 
to  tho  doctrine  touching  the  Common  Sen. 
ftbles,  stated  by  Simplicius  In  his  Commentary 
on  the  De  Anima,  (L.  11.,  c.  6,  f,  35  a,  L.  IH.,  e. 
I,  f,  dl  a,  ed.  Aid.,)  and  by  Piiscianus  Lydus, 
lo  bis  Metaphrase  of  the  Treatise  of  Thoo> 
pbrastus  on  Sense,  (p.  274,  275,  2S5,  ed.  Ba.sit. 
Theoph.):— but  (as  alroadynotlccd)  these  books 
otight,  I suspect,  from  strong  Internal  evi. 
denco,  both  to  be  assigned  to  Prlicianut  as 
their  author ; while  the  doctrine  itself  is  pro. 
bably  only  that  which  lomblichus  had  de- 
Urered,  in  his  lost  treatise  upon  tho  Soul.  It 
Is  to  this  effect:.— The  common  sensibles 
might  appear  not  to  be  sensibles  at  oil,  or 
settles  only  per  occldens,  os  making  no  Im- 
pression on  the  organ,  and  os  objects  analo- 
gous to,  and  apprehended  by,  the  understand- 
I ing  or  rational  mind  olono.  This  extreme 
{ doctrine  is  not,  howovor,  to  be  admitted.  As 
sensibles,  tho  common  must  bo  allowed  to  act 
somehow  upon  the  sense,  though  In  a dlffo. 
rent  manner  from  the  proper.  ComporatiTcly 
spooking,  the  proper  act  primarily,  corporeally, 
and  by  causing  a passion  in  the  sense ; the 
common,  secondarily,  formally,  and  by  elicit- 
ing  tho  sense  and  understanding  to  energy. 
Bat  though  there  be,  in  tho  proper  more  of 
possiTity,  in  the  common  more  of  activity,  still 
the  common  ore,  in  propriety,  objects  of  sense 
per  se  ; being  neither  cognised  (os  substances) 
exclusively  by  tho  understanding,  nor  (os  Is 
the  sweet  by  vision)  accidentally  by  sense. 

A similar  approximation  njay  bo  detected  in 
the  doctrine  of  tho  more  modem  Aristotelians. 
(See  p.  8>30  a.)  Expressed  in  somewhat  diffe- 
rent terms,  It  was  long  a celebrated  contro- 
▼ersy  in  tho  schools,  whether  a certain  class 
of  objects,  under  which  common  sensibles 
were  Included,  did  or  did  not  modify  the  or- 
gonic  sente;  and  If  tbit  they  did,  whether 
primarily  and  of  themselves,  or  only  secon- 
darily throngh  their  modification  of  the  pro- 
per  sensibles,  with  whieh  they  were  associated. 
Ultimately,  k became  the  prevalent  doctrine, 
that  of  Magnitude,  Figure,  Place,  Position, 
nme.  Relation  tn  general,  Ac.,  * nullom 
cs«e  efllcaclsjn  vel  actionem  :*  Chat  is,  these 


caused  by  the  objective  quality  perceived ; 
in  the  Secundo-priroary,  the  concomitant 
sensation  is  the  effect  of  the  objective 
quality  perceived ; in  the  Secondary,  the 
sensation  is  the  effect  of  an  objective 
quality  supposed,  but  not  perceived.  In 
other  words  l — In  the  apprehension  of  the 
Primary,  there  is  no  subject-object  de- 
termined by  the  object-object ; in  the 
Secundo-primary,  there  is  a subject-object 


do  not,  Uko  tho  affective  qualities  (qualltates 
patlbiles)  or  proper  sensibles,  make  any  real, 
any  material  impress  on  the  sense ; but  if 
they  can  be  said  to  act  at  all,  act  only, 
either,  as  some  held,  spiritualty  or  inten* 
tionally,  or  as  others,  by  natural  resultanco, 
(vel  spiritualitcr  stve  intentlonslitcr,  vel  per  ^ 
natur^em  resultanilam  ) 8co  7\>trrtti.  Comm. 
Do  Anima,  L.  H.,  c.  6,  qq.  14,  15 Zob-jreild, 
Comm  De.  Anima,  L.  ii..  Text.  Go;  De  Rebus 
Naturalibus,  p.  939  sq  , Do  Sensu  Agcnte,  co. 
4^  5j — OocUnitu,  Adversaria,  q.  55; — SuartXf 
Melaphysicao  Disputationes,  disp.  xvlii.,  tec. 

4 • — SchetblrTt  Metaphysica,  L.  it.,  o.  5,  art.  5, 
punct.l;  De  Anima, P.  ii.,  disp  ii., $ 24;  Liber 
Sententlarum,  Ex.  vi.,  ax.  4,  Ex.  vii.,  az.  10. 

The  some  result  seems,  likewise,  confirmed 
Indirectly,  by  tho  doctrine  of  those  philoso. 
phers  who,  as  Condillac  In  his  earlier  writ- 
ings, Stewart,  Brown,  Mill,  J.  Tonng,  Ac.,  hold 
that  extonslon  and  colour  arc  only  mutually 
concomitant  In  imagination,  throngh  the  kiflu- 
cnce  of  inveterate  association.  In  itself.  In- 
deed,  this  doetrino  I do  not  admit;  for  II 
supposes  that  wo  conld  possibly  be  conscious 
of  colour  without  extension,  of  extension  with- 
out colour.  Not  the  former;  for  wo  arc  only, 
as  tn  sense,  so  in  the  imagination  of  sense, 
aware  of  a minimum  visible,  as  of  a luminous 
or  coloured  point,  in  contrast  to  and  out  of  a 
surrounding  expanse  of  obscure  or  differently 
coloured  surface;  and  a visual  object,  larger 
than  the  minimum,  is,  ex  hypotbesi,  presented, 
or  represented,  as  extended  (See  also  Note 
E ) — Not  tho  latter;  for,  as  I have  already  ob- 
served, psychologically  speaking,  the  sensation 
of  colour  comprehends  contradictory  oppo. 
sites;  to  wit,  both  the  sensation  of  positive 
colour,  in  many  modes,  and  tho  sensation  of  a 
privation  of  all  colour,  in  one.  But  of  contra- 
dictory  predicates  one  or  other  must,  by  Uie 
logical  law  of  excluded  mid<llc,  be  attributed 
in  thought  to  every  object  of  thought.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  call  up  in  imagination  on 
extended  object,  without  representing  it  either 
as  somehow  positively  coloured,  (red,  or  green, 
or  blue,  Ac.,)  or  as  negatively  coloured,  (block.) 
But  though  I reject  this  doctrine,  I do  not 
reject  it  os  absolutely  destitute  of  truth.  It  is 
erronoons  1 think ; bat  every  error  is  a truth 
abused ; and  the  i^nse  In  this  case  seems  to 
lie  In  the  extreme  recoil  from  the  counter 
error  of  the  common  opinion, — that  the  appre- 
henslon  through  sight  of  colour,  and  the  ap. 
prehension  through  sight  of  extensloo  and 
figure,  are  as  Inseparable,  identical  cognitious 
of  Identical  objects.— Bee  Reid.  Inq.  146. 
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determined  by  the  object- object ; in  the 
Secondary,  a subject-object  is  the  only 
object  of  immediate  cognition. 

22.  fn  the  Primary,  the  sensation  of 
the  secondary  quality,  which  affords  its 
condition  to  the  perception  of  the  pri- 
mary, is  various  and  indeBiiite;*  in  the 
Secundo  primary,  the  sensation  of  the 


* The  opinions  so  generally  prevalent,  that 
through  touch,  or  touch  and  muscular  feeling, 
or  touch  and  sight,  or  touch,  niuseular  feeling, 
and  sight, — (hat  through  these  senses,  exetu. 
aively,  we  are  percipient  of  extension,  Ac., 
I do  not  admit.  On  the  contrary,  1 hold  th.it 
■11  sensations,  whatsoever,  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  as  one  oat  of  another,  eo  Ip^o,  afford 
us  the  condition  of  immediately  and  necessarily 
apprehending  extension  ; for  In  the  conscious- 
ness itself  of  such  reciprocal  outness  is  actually 
involved  a perception  of  difference  of  place  in 
space,  and,  consequently,  of  the  extended. 
Philosophers  have  confounded  what  supplies 
the  condition  of  the  more  prompt  and  precise 
perception  of  extension,  with  what  supplies  the 
condition  of  a perception  of  extension  at  all. 

And  bo  it  observed,  tliat  It  makes  no  esien- 
tial  difference  in  this  doctrine,  whether  the 
mind  be  supposed  proximatcly  conscious  of 
the  rociproc^  outness  of  sensations  at  the 
central  extremity  of  the  nerves,  in  an  ciicruUd 
sensori'um  commune,  where  each  distinct  ner- 
vous filament  hiM  its  separate  locality,  or  at  the 
peripheral  extremity  of  the  nerves,  inthe  places 
theinsolvei  where  sen'^atlons  are  excited,  and 
to  which  they  are  referred.  Prom  many  pa- 
thological ph<Tnomcna  the  former  alternattve 
might  appear  the  more  probable.  In  this 
view,  each  several  nerve,  or  rather,  earh 
several  nervous  filament,  (for  every  such  fila. 
men!  has  its  peculiar  function,  and  runs  isola- 
ted  from  every  other,)  is  to  bo  regarded  merely 
as  one  sentient  point;  which  yields  one  Indivl- 
kiblo  sensation,  nut  of  and  distinct  from  that 
of  every  other,  by  the  side  of  which  it  Is 
arranged^  and  not  as  a sentient  {ins,  each  point 
of  which,  throughout  its  course,  has  for  itself 
a separate  local  sensibility.  For  a stiroulus 
applied  to  any  intermediate  part  of  a nerve,  is 
felt  not  as  there,  but  as  if  applied  to  its  peri- 
pheral extremity;  a feeling  which  continues 
when  that  extremity  Itself,  nay,  when  any  por- 
tion of  the  nerve,  however  greM,  has  been  long 
cut  off.  Thus  it  is  that  a whole  lino  of  nerve 
affords,  at  all  its  points,  only  the  sensation  of 
one  determinate  point.  One  point,  therefore, 
phytiologicsiLr  speaking,  it  Is  to  be  considered. 
(See  Plutarch,  D«  Piac.  Philos.  L.  iv.  e.  93; — 
^smenus,  De  Ilom.,  e.  8; — Fabriciut  Hildanus, 
Obs  Cent  iii.obs.  15; — Dacartet,  Piinc.  P.  iv. 
) 190) — Blaneard,  Coll.  Med.  Phys.  cent.  vH. 
obs.  15; — Stiiart,  De  Motu  Muse.  c.  5; — Kaau 
Boerhaave,  Imp.  fac.  | 308  sq. ; — Sir  CK.  Bell, 
Idea,  Ac.  p.  IS;  The  Hand,  p.  159  ; — ifopcndtV, 
Journ  t.  V.  p.  38 ; — MueUcr,  Phys.  pp.  69i-G96, 
Engl,  tr.) 

Take  for  instance  a man  whoso  leg  has  been 
ampntated.  If  now  two  nervous  filaments  be 
irritated,  the  one  of  which  ran  to  his  great. 


secondary  quality,  which  accompanies  the 
perception  of  the  quasi  primary,  is,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  uniform  and  de* 
finite;  in  the  Secondary,  the  sensation  is 
itself  detinite,  but  its  exciting  cause,  the 
supposed  quality  in  bodies,  various  and 
iiidelinite.  (See  p.  854  b— 856  a.) 

23.  The  Primary  and  Secondary  qualities 


tho  other  to  his  little,  toe— ho  will  experience 
two  pains,  as  In  those  two  members.  Nor  is 
there,  la  proprioty,  any  deception  in  such  sen- 
sations.  For  his  toes,  as  all  hU  members,  are 
his  only  as  they  arc  to  him  sonciunt ; and  they 
are  only  sentient  and  distinctively  sootiont,  as 
endowed  with  norvos  and  di.stinct  nervea 
The  nerves  thus  constituto  alono  the  wholo 
Bcntiont  organism.  In  these  circumstances, 
tho  peculiar  nerves  of  tho  several  toes,  running 
isolated  from  centre  to  periphery,  and  thus 
remaining,  though  curtailed  in  length,  unmn- 
tllated  in  function,  will,  if  Irritated  at  any 
point,  continue  to  manifest  their  orlginaJ 
sensations ; and  these  being  now,  as  heretofore, 
manifested  out  of  each  other,  must  afford  the 
comlitlon  of  a perceived  extension,  not  loss 
re.Al  than  that  which  they  afforded  prior  to 
the  amputation. 

The  hypothesis  of  an  extended  sensorium 
commune,  or  complex  nervous  centre,  the 
mind  being  supposed  in  proximate  connexion 
with  each  of  its  constituent  nervous  termina- 
tions or  origins,  may  thus  be  reconciled  to  the 
doctrine  of  natural  realism;  and  therefore 
what  was  said  at  p.  821  a,  No.  2,  and  relative 
places,  with  reference  to  a sensorium  of  a dlf- 
foront  character,  Is  to  be  qualified  in  conform, 
ity  to  the  present  supposition. 

It  is,  however,  I think,  more  philosophleal, 
to  consider  the  nervous  system  as  one  whole, 
with  each  part  of  which  the  animating  prin. 
ciple  is  equally  and  immediately  connected, 
■o  long  as  each  part  remains  in  continuity  wltli 
the  centre.  To  this  opinion  may  be  reduced 
the  doctrine  of  AristotU,  that  tho  soul  contains 
tho  Nhly,  rather  than  the  body  tho  sonl,  (Du 
An.,  L.  i.,  c.  9,  $ 4); — a doc^ne  on  which 
was  founded  tho  common  dogma  of  the  ScAooU, 
that  the  9onl  is  all  in  the  whole  bo<ly,  and  all 
in  every  of  its  parts,  meaning  thereby,  that  the 
simple,  unextendod  mind,  in  some  inconceiv. 
able  manner,  present  to  all  the  organs,  is  per. 
clpient  of  the  peculiar  affection  which  each  it 
alapted  to  receive,  and  actuates  each  in  the 
peculiar  function  which  it  is  qoaliiled  to  dis 
charge.  8«0  alio  Orepory  o/  5>un,  (Be 
Kom.  Opif.  ee.  12,  14,  15),  the  oldest  pbiloso- 
pher  I recollect,  by  whom  this  dogma  is  ex- 
plicitly  enounced.  Compare  Oofea.  Do  Sympt. 
Cauais.  L I o.  q.  Of  modern  authorities  to  the 
same  result,  are — PerrauU  (Du  Mouv.  des 
Yeux,  p.  5U1,  and  Du  Toucher,  p.  631);  Toftor 
(Tract  Ui.  c.  3) ; Siuort  (De  Motu  Muse,  c 5); 
heiden/^^  (De  Mento  Humana,  c.  lii.  $$  11, 14, 
15);  Tiedemona  (Psychologic,  p.  309- sq.);  Be. 
rard,  (Hapports  Ac.  ch.  1 § 2 );  iS.  (7.  Cavus 
(Vorles.  ueb.  Psychologie,  passim);  Ifaibreil 
(Psychologie,  o.  1,  and  Bellage,  passim); 
/^tscAer(Ueb  d.  Sits  d Seole,  passim,  and  Psy* 
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tre,  in  thU  relation,  simple  and  B6lf*dis> 
criminated.  For,  in  the  perception  of  a 
primary,  there  U inrolred  no  sensation  of 
a secondary  with  which  it  can  be  mixed 
up;  while  in  the  sensation  of  a secondary 


choloirio,  e.  4).  The  two  last  seem  to  think  that 
their  opinion  on  this  matter  is  something  new  I 
Itosniini  also  maintains  the  same  doctrine,  but 
as  I have  not  yet  obtained  his  relative  works, 

1 am  unable  to  refer  to  them  articulately  — See 
BibL  Univ.  de  Oon^TC,  No.  76,  June  1642.  p. 
241,  sq. 

As  to  the  question  of  materialism  this  doe* 
trine  is  indifferent.  For  the  connexion  of  an 
unextended  vriih  an  extended  substance  is 
equally  incomprehensible,  whether  wc  con- 
tract the  place  of  union  to  a central  point,  or 
whether  we  leave  Itco-extensiTc  with  organi* 
xation. 

The  causes  why  the  sensations  of  different 
parts  of  the  nenrous  apparatus  rary  so  greatly 
from  each  other  in  supplying  the  conditions  of 
a perception  of  extension,  Ac.,  seem  to  me 
comprehended  in  two  general  facts,  the  one 
constituting  a physiological,  the  other  a psycho, 
logical,  law  of  perception; — laws,  neither  of 
which,  however,  has  yet  obtained  from  phUo. 
sophers  the  considcraUon  which  It  merits. 

The  Phyiiological  law  is— TAot  a nervous  point 
yitUlt  a smscUion  ftU  «is  locally  dUtinetf  in  pro- 
portion os  it  is  iaolatcd  in  its  action  from  every 
KtAer  Physiological  experiment  has  not  yet 
been,  and  probably  never  may  be  able,  to  prove 
anatomically  the  truth  of  this  law  which  1 have 
here  ventured  to  enounce;  physiologists,  in. 
deed,  seem  hitherto  to  have  wholly  neglected 
the  distinction.  8o  far,  however,  is  it  from 
being  opposed  to  physiological  observation,  it 
may  appeal  in  its  confirmation  to  the  analogy 
of  all  the  facts  to  which  such  observation 
reaches,  (see  par.  25,  first  note,  IIL  ;)  while  the 
psychological  phtenoiiicna  are  such  as  almost 
to  necessitate  Its  admission.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  ganglionic  fusions,  which  are  now  dis. 
proved,  the  softness  and  eoHiqnescenee  of  the 
olfactory  nerves  and  nervous  expansion,  for 
example,  correspond  with  the  Impossibility  we 
experience,  in  smell,  of  distinctly  apprehend, 
log  one  part  of  the  excited  organism  as  out  of 
another ; while  the  marveUone  power  we  have 
of  doing  this  in  vision,  seems,  by  every  more 
uiinnte  investigation  of  the  organic  stnictnre, 
more  clearly  to  depend  upon  the  isolation, 
peculiar  arrangement,  and  tenuity  of  the  pri. 
luary  fibrils  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve; 
though  microscopical  anatomy,  it  must  be  con. 
fessed,  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  exhibit  any 
nervous  element  so  inconceivably  small  as  is 
the  minimum  visibile.  Besides  older  ex- 
periments of  Porterfield,  Haller,  Ac.,  see  Trt- 
eininus.  Dcytraege,  1835.  p.  63  sq. — Volkmannj 
Neue  Beytraege,  1836,  pp.  61  sq  , 197  sq.; — 
MucUcr,  Pbys.  l&ib,  pp.  1073  sq.  1121  sq. 
Engl  tr.  ;>-nl80  Bocr^  Antfaropologie,  1824, 
I 153. — Of  louch  and  Feeling  1 am  to  speak 
loimcdiatcly. 

And  here  I may  say  a word  in  relation  to  a 
difficulty  which  has  perplexed  the  pbyslolo. 


there  is  no  perception  of  a primary  at  all 
Thus  prominent  in  themselves,  and  pro> 
mincntly  contrasted  as  mutual  extremes, 
neither  class  can  be  overlooked,  neither 
class  can  be  confounded  with  the  other. 


gists,  and  to  which  no  solution,  I am  aware  of, 
has  been  attempted. — The  retina,  as  first 
shown  byTreviranus,is  a pavement  of  perpen- 
dicular  ro<5.  tcniiinating  in  papillm;  a eon- 
BtituUon  which  may  be  roughly  represented  to 
Imagination  by  tho  bristles  of  a thick  set 
brush.  The  retina  is,  however,  only  the  ter. 
niinal  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve;  and  the 
rods  which  make  op  its  area,  after  bending 
behind  Co  an  acute  angle,  rnn  back  as  the  con. 
stituent,  but  isolated,  fibrils  of  that  nerve,  to 
their  origin  in  the  brain.  On  the  smaller  site 
of  the  papilla*  and  fibrils  of  the  optic  nerve, 
principally  depends,  as  already  stated,  the 
greater  power  we  possess,  in  the  eye,  of  dis. 
criminating  one  sensation  as  out  of  another, 
eonseqnenUy  of  apprehending  extension,  figure, 
Ac. — But  here  the  difficulty  arises : Micro- 
scopic observations  on  the  structure  of  the  re. 
tins  give  the  diameter  of  the  papillae  as  abont 
the  eight  or  nine  thonsandth  part  of  an  inch. 
Optical  experiments,  again,  on  the  nltimate 
capacity  of  vision,  show  that  a longitadinal 
object  (as  a hair)  viewed  at  such  a distance 
that  its  breadth,  as  reflected  to  the  retina,  Is 
not  more  than  the  six  hundred  thousandth  or 
millionth  of  an  Inch,  is  distinctly  visible  to  a 
good  eye.  Now  there  is  here — 1®  a great  dia 
crepaney  between  the  superficial  extent  of  the 
apparent  ultiniate  fibrils  of  the  retina,  and  the 
extent  of  the  image  impressed  on  the  retina  i>y 
the  impinging  rays  of  light,  the  one  being 
above  a hundred  times  greater  than  the  other  ; 
and,  2^,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  exist* 
ence  of  distinct  fibrils  so  minute  as  would  be 
required  to  propagate  the  impression,  if  the 
breadth  of  the  part  affected  were  actually  no 
greater  than  the  breadth  of  light  reflected 
from  the  object  to  the  retina.  To  me  the 
difficulty  seems  soluble  If  we  suppose,  1®, 
that  the  ultimate  fibrils  and  pspillm  are,  in 
fact,  the  ultimate  units  or  minima  of  sense- 
tion ; and,  2®,  that  a stimnlns  of  light,  though 
applied  only  to  psut  of  a papilla,  idiopatbically 
affects  the  whole.  This  theory  is  confirmed 
by  the  analogy  of  the  nerves  of  feeling,  to 
which  I shall  soon  allude.  The  objections  to 
which  it  is  exposed  I see ; bat  1 think  that 
they  may  easily  be  answered.  On  the  discus- 
sion  of  the  point  I cannot  however  enter. 

The  PtyeAolofHcal  law  l^—That  tAovyh  a per- 
ception be  only  f>o$nbU  %tnder  condition  of  a sen. 
eation  t still,  fAof  a6oc«  o certain  l»im*(  the  mure 
tni<nsi  the  eensation  or  iubjectitt  eonsciovsness, 
tA«  more  indietinet  the  pcreepNoai  or  objective 
conecioueneee. 

On  this,  u'hich  Is  a special  case  of  a stir 
higher  law,  1 have  already  incidentally  spoken 
and  shall  again  bava  occasion  to  spe^.  (Soe 
Note  D*.)  It  Is  at  present  sufficient  to  notice — 

1®.  That  we  are  only  conscious  of  the  exist- 
ence  of  our  organism  as  a physical  body,  under 
oor  couaclousnoss  of  Its  existence  as  an  aniu  al 
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The  Secondo-primarj  qualitiftf,  od  the 
contrary,  are,  at  once,  complex  and  con« 
fosiTe.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  aa  percep> 
lions  approximating  to  the  primary,  on 
the  other,  as  sensations  ideotilied  with 


hodf,  and  are  only  conscioai  of  Its  existence 
as  an  animal  body  under  onr  conBcloasness  of 
It  as  somehow  or  ocher  sensitirely  affocted. 

7^.  That  tboagh  the  senastion  of  our  organ. 
Ism  as  anitnally  affected,  is,  as  it  were,  the 
light  by  which  it  Is  exhibited  to  our  percep. 
tion  as  a physically  extended  body ; stiU,  if  the 
affection  be  too  strong,  the  pain  or  pleasure 
too  Intense,  the  light  blinds  by  its  rery  splen- 
dour, and  the  perception  is  lost  In  the  senta. 
tioa.  Accordingly,  if  we  take  a surrey  of  tbo 
senses,  we  shall  And,  that  exactly  in  proper. 
iloD  as  each  affords  an  idiopathic  sensation 
more  or  less  capable  of  being  carried  to  an 
extreme  either  of  pleaanre  or  of  pain,  does  it 
afford,  but  in  an  Inverse  ratio,  the  condition  of 
an  obJecUve  perception  more  or  less  distinct. 
In  the  senses  of  Bight  and  Hearing,  as  con- 
trasted with  those  of  Taste  and  Smell,  the 
counter  propcrtlons  arc  precise  and  manifest; 
and  precisely  as  in  animals  these  latter  tenses 
gain  in  their  objective  character  as  means  of 
knowledge,  do  they  lose  In  their  subjective 
cliaracter  as  sources  of  pleasurable  or  painful 
sensations.  To  a dog,  for  instance,  In  whom 
the  sense  of  smell  is  so  acute,  all  odours  seem, 
In  themselves,  to  be  Indifferent.  In  Touch  or 
Feeling  the  same  analogy  bolds  good,  and 
within  itself ; for  In  this  case,  where  the  sense 
Is  diffused  throughout  the  body,  the  subjective 
and  objective  vary  In  their  proportions  at 
different  parts.  The  parts  most  subjectively 
sensible,  those  chieAy  susceptible  of  pain  and 
pleasure,  furnish  precisely  the  obtnsest  organs 
of  touch ; and  the  acutest  organs  of  touch  do 
not  possess,  if  ever  even  that,  more  than  an 
average  amount  of  subjective  sensibility.  I 
am  disposed,  indeed,  from  the  analogy  of  tbo 
o<her  senses,  to  surmise,  that  the  nervea  of 
touch  proper  (the  more  objective)  and  of  feel- 
ing proper  (the  more  subjective)  are  distloet; 
and  distributed  in  various  proportions  to  dif. 
fereot  parts  of  the  body.  I should  also  sur- 
mise, that  the  ultimate  Abrils  of  the  former 
run  in  Isolated  action  from  periphery  to  centre, 
while  the  ultimate  Abrils  of  the  latter  may,  to 
a certain  extent,  be  confounded  with  each 
other  at  their  terminal  expanalon  In  the  skin; 
so  that  for  this  reason,  likewise,  they  do  not, 
as  the  former,  supply  to  consciousness  an  op. 
portnnity  of  so  precisely  discriminating  the 
reciprocal  outness  of  their  sensations.  The 
experiments  of  Weber  have  shown,  how  dif. 
ferently  in  degree  different  parts  of  the  skin 
possess  the  power  of  touch  proper ; this 
power,  as  measured  by  the  sm^ness  of  the 
Interval  at  which  the  blunted  points  of  a pair 
of  compasses,  brought  Into  contact  with  the 
skin,  can  be  discriminated  as  donble,  varying 
from  the  twentieth  of  sn  English  inch  at  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  and  a tenth  on  the  volar 
•urfree  of  the  third  Anger,  to  two  inches  and 
• half  over  the  greater  part  of  the  neck. 


the  secondarj,  they  may,  if  not  altogether 
overlooked,  Lightly  be,  as  they  have  al- 
ways hitherto  been,  confounded  with  the 
one  or  with  the  other  of  these  classes. 
( See  pp.  849  t>,  860  a. ) 


back,  arms,  and  thighs. — (De  Pulsu,  Ac.,  p.  44- 
81,  In  particular  p.  58.  An  abstract,  not  al. 
together  accurate,  Is  given  by  Mueller,  Phys. 
p.  7(X>.)  If  these  experiments  be  repeated 
with  a pair  of  compasses  not  very  obtuse,  and 
capable,  therefore,  by  a slight  pressure,  of  ex. 
citing  a sensation  in  the  skin,  H will  be  found, 
that  whilst  Weber's  observations,  as  to  the  re- 
markable difference  of  the  different  parts  in 
the  power  of  tactile  discrimination,  are  cor. 
rcct ; that,  at  the  same  time,  what  he  did 
not  observe,  there  is  no  corresponding  dlffe. 
fence  between  the  { arts  in  their  sensibility  to 
tuperAcial  pricking,  scratching,  Ac.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  bo  found  that,  in  the  places 
where,  objectively,  touch  is  most  alive,  sub. 
Jectiveiy  feeling  Is,  in  the  Ant  instance  at 
least,  in  some  degree  deadened  ; and  that  tbo 
parts  the  most  obtuse  in  discriminating  the 
duplicity  of  the  touching  points,  are  by  no 
means  the  least  acute  to  the  sensation  excited 
by  their  pressure. 

For  example ; — The  tip  of  the  tongue  has 
//ty,  the  inferior  surface  of  the  third  Anger 
timet  the  tactile  discrimination  of 
the  arm.  But  it  will  bo  found,  on  trial,  that 
the  arm  is  more  sensitive  to  a sharp  point 
applied,  but  not  strongly,  to  the  skin,  than 
either  the  tongue  or  the  Anger,  and  (dcpl- 
lated  of  course)  at  least  as  alive  to  the  pre. 
scnce  of  a very  light  body,  as  a hair,  a thread, 
a feather,  drawn  along  the  surface.  In  the 
several  places  the  phwnomena  thus  vary ; — 
In  those  parts  where  touch  proper  prevails,  a 
subacute  point,  lightly  pressed  upon  the  skin, 
determines  a sensation  of  which  we  can  hardly 
predicate  either  pain  or  pleasure,  and  nearly 
limited  to  tho  place  on  which  the  pressure  is 
made.  Accordingly,  when  two  such  points 
are  thus,  at  the  same  time,  pressed  upon  the 
skin,  we  are  conscious  of  two  distinct  impres. 
sions,  even  when  the  pressing  points  approxl. 
mate  pretty  closely  to  each  other.— In  tboeo 
parts,  on  the  other  band,  where  feeling  proper 
prevails,  a subacute  point,  lightly  pressed 
upon  tho  skin,  determines  a sensation  which 
we  can  hardly  call  indifferent ; and  which  ra. 
diatei,  to  a variable  extent,  from  the  place  on 
which  the  pressure  Is  applied.  Accordingly, 
when  two  such  points  are  thus,  at  the  same 
time,  pressed  upon  the  skin,  we  are  uot  con- 
scious of  two  distinct  impressions,  unless  the 
pressing  points  are  at  a considerable  distance 
from  each  other;  the  two  Impressions  run- 
ning, as  H were,  together,  and  thus  const! 
tu^Dg  one  indivisible  sensation.  The  dlscri- 
mlnated  sensations  in  the  one  case,  depends 
manifestly  on  the  discriminated  action,  through 
the  isolated  and  vnexpanded  termination  of 
the  nervous  Abrils  of  touch  proper ; and  the 
indistinguishable  sensation  in  the  other,  will, 
1 have  no  doubt,  be  ultimately  found  by  micro- 
scople  anatomy  to  depend,  In  like  manner,  on 
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24.  In  th«  same  r«lation  a Primary  or  , 
a Secondary  quality,  as  atmple,  has  its 
term  uniro^.  A Secnndo>primary,  on 
the  contrary,  betn^  complex,  its  term,  as 
one,  is  necessarily  equirocal.  For,  viewed  | 
on  one  side,  it  is  the  modification  of  a 
primary ; on  tho  other,  it  is,  in  reality, 
simply  a secondary  quality. — (How,  in  a 
more  general  point  of  view,  the  Second* 
ary  qualities  are  no  less  complex,  and  their 
terms  no  less  ambiguous  than  the  Secundo* 
primary,  see  par.  6.) 


tho  norvoos  fibrils  of  feeling  proper  being,  as 
It  were,  fused  or  interlaced  together  at  thrlr 
termination,  or  rather,  perhaps,  on  each  ulti* 
mate  fibril,  each  primary  sentient  unit  being 
expanded  through  a considerable  eztentof  skin. 
The  supposition  of  such  expansion  soeius,  in* 
deed,  to  me  neceesltated  by  these  throe  facts : 
— 1",  that  every  point  of  the  skin  is  sensible; 
2*^.  that  no  point  of  tho  skin  is  sensible  ex* 
cept  through  the  distribution  to  it  of  nervous 
substance ; and,  3^,  that  the  ultimate  fibrils, 
those  minima,  at  least,  into  which  anatomists 
have,  as  yet,  been  able  to  analyse  tho  nerves, 
are  too  largo,  and  withal  too  few,  to  carry 
sensation  to  each  cutaneous  point,  unless  by  an 
attenuation  and  diffusion  of  the  finest  kin^ — 
Within  this  superficial  sphere  of  cutaneous  ap- 
prehension, the  objective  and  subjective,  per. 
coption  and  sensation,  touch  proper  and  feeling 
proper,  are  thus  always  found  to  each  other  in 
an  inverse  ratio. 

But  take  the  same  places,  and  puncture 
deeply.  Then,  indeed,  the  sense  of  pain  will 
be  found  to  be  intenser  in  the  tongue  and 
finger  than  in  the  arm ; for  the  tongue  and 
finger  are  endowed  with  comparatively  more 
numerous  nerves,  and  consequently  with  a 
more  concentrated  sensibility,  than  the  arm; 
though  these  may  either,  If  different,  lie 
beneath  the  termination  of  tho  nerves  of 
touch,  or,  If  tho  same,  commence  their  energy 
as  feeling  only  at  the  pitch  where  their  energy 
as  touch  concludes.  Bo  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  It  will  be  always  found,  that  In  proper, 
tlon  as  the  internal  feeling  of  a part  becomes 
excited,  is  it  incapacitated,  for  the  time,  as  an 
organ  of  external  touch. 

I do  not  therefore  aasert,  without  a quali- 
fication, that  touch  and  feeling  are  every 
where  manifested  in  an  Inverse  ratio ; for 
both  together  may  be  higher,  both  together 
may  be  lower,  in  one  place  than  another. 
But  whilst  1 diffidently  hold  that  they  ore  de- 
pendent upon  different  conditions — that  the 
capacity  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  the  power 
of  tactual  discrimination,  which  a part  pos- 
sesses, are  not  the  result  of  the  same  nervous 
fibres  ; I maintain,  with  confidence,  that  these 
senses  never.  In  any  part,  coexist  In  exercise 
In  any  high  degree,  and  that  wherever  the  one 
rises  to  excciis,  there  the  other  will  be  found 
to  link  to  a corresponding  deficiency. 

Id  saying,  in  the  present  note,  that  touch  Is 
more  objective  than  feeling,  1 am  not  to  be 
opposed  to  moan,  that  touch  Is,  In  itself 


25.  All  the  senses,  simply  <m*  in  combi»f^ 
nation,  afford  conditions  for  the  percep* 
tioQ  of  tho  Primary  qualities,  (par.  22, 
note ;)  and  all,  of  course,  supply  the  sen*  i 
sations  themselves  of  the  Secondary.  Ai 
only  various  modifications  of  resistance, 
the  SocundO'primary  qualities  are  all,  as 
percepts  proper,  as  quasi-primary  qualities, 
apprehended  through  the  locomotive 
faculty,*  and  our  con.scioasne8s  of  its 
energy  ; as  sensations,  as  secondary  qiiali* 
ties,  they  are  apprehended  as  modifications 


aught  but  a subjective  affection— a feeling — a 
sensation.  Touch  proper  Is  hero  *atyled  objec- 
tive, not  absolutely,  but  only  in  contrast  and 
In  comparison  to  feeling  proper ; 1^,  in  as 
much  as  it  affords  in  tho  cycle  of  Its  own  pba- 
nomcna  a greater  amount  of  Information  ; 2^, 
as  it  affords  more  frequent  occasions  of  per. 
ception  or  objective  apprehension;  and,  3*^, as 
It  is  feebly,  If  at  all,  ekaracterixed  by  the  sub. 
jective  affections  of  pain  and  pleasure. 

* 1. — On  (Ae  Locomotive  FacuUy  and  Mueeular 
Senee,  in  relation  to  Perception. — I say  that  the 
Secundo.prlmary  qualities,  in  their  quasi.pri* 
mary  pbasls,  are  apprehended  through  the 
locomoitee  faculty,  and  not  through  the  muecn. 
lar  sense;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  state  of 
muscular  feeling  can  enable  ns  to  be  Immedl* 
ately  cognisant  of  the  existence  and  degree  of 
a resisting  force.  On  tho  contrary,  supposing 
all  muscular  feeling  abolished,  tho  power  of 
moving  the  muscles  at  will  remaining,  how. 
ever,  entire,  1 hold  (as  will  anon  be  shown) 
that  the  consciousness  of  the  mental  motive 
energy,  and  of  tho  greater  or  less  intensity  of 
such  energy  requisite,  in  diiforent  dream* 
sbinces,  to  accomplish  our  intention,  would  of 
itself  enable  us  always  to  perceive  the  fact, 
and  in  some  degree  to  measure  the  amount, 
of  any  resistance  to  our  voluntary  tiiovumenu; 
howbeit  the  conconiiiance  of  ccn.oin  feelings 
with  the  different  states  of  muscular  tension, 
renders  this  cognition  not  only  easier,  but,  iv 
foci,  obtrudes  it  upon  our  attention.  Scaligcr, 
therefore,  in  referring  the  appri'hunsion  of 
weight,  Ac.,  to  the  locomotive  faculty,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  far  more  correct  than  recent  philoso 
phers,  in  referring  it  to  the  muscular  sense. 
(See  11.  of  this  footnote.) 

We  have  here  to  distinguish  three  things. 

1^.  The  still  immanent  nr  purely  mental  act 
of  will:  what  for  distinctions  sake  I would 
call  the  Ay;>m>rpo»ic  volition  to  move  the 
octio  dicito  of  the  schools  Of  this  volition  we 
are  conscious,  even  though  it  do  not  go  out 
Into  overt  action. 

2^.  If  this  volition  become  transeont,  be 
carried  Into  effect,  it  passes  into  tbe  mental 
effort  or  nlsus  to  move.  This  I would  call  the 
enoryanic  rolUion,  or,  by  an  extension  of  the 
scholastic  language,  the  ocCio  fmperems  Of 
this  we  are  immediately  conscious.  For  wo 
are  conscious  of  it.  though  by  a narcosis  or 
stupor  of  the  sensitive  nerves  we  lose  all 
feeling  of  tbe  movement  of  the  limb;— tbnugk 
by  a paralysis  of  the  moUve  nervee,  no  movw 
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of  touch  properf  and  of  cuUuieoua  and 
muscular  feeling.* 

6) — At  in  TAou^At ; os  tn  relation  to 
Intellect. 

26.  As  inodes  of  matter,  the  Primary 
qualities  are  thought  as  necessary  and 


ment  in  the  limb  follows  the  mental  effort  to 
move ; — though  b;  an  abnormal  ttimuius  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  a contraction  in  theoi  is 
caused  even  in  opposition  to  our  will. 

3^.  Deteniiltied  by  the  enorganic  Tolition, 
the  cerebra^  influence  Is  transmitted  by  the 
motive  nerves;  the  muscles  contract  orendea. 
TOUT  to  contract,  se  that  the  llinb>  moves  or 
endeavours  to  move.  This  rooUon  or  effort  to 
move  I would  call  the  or^ftmie  mooMaeal,  the 
orpanie  nistu ; by  a limitation  of  the  scholastic 
term,  it  might  bo  denominated  the  aetio  im^ 
perata. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight,—!*,  that  the 
organic  movement  is  immediately  determined 
by  the  enorganic  volition ; and,  2*,  that  we  are 
Immediately  conscious  of  the  organio  nlsus  in 
lt«clf.  But  neither  is  the  ease. — Not  the  for. 
mer  : for  even  if  we  identify  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles  and  the  overt  movement  of  the 
limb,  this  Is  only  the  mediate  result  of  the 
inorganic  volition,  through  the  action  of  the 
nervous  influence  transmitted  from  the  brain. 
The  mind,  therefore,  exerts  its  effort  to  move, 
proximately  in  determining  this  transmission; 
bnt  we  are  unconscious  not  only  of  the  mode 
In  which  this  operation  is  performed,  but  even 
sf  the  operation  itself. — Not  the  latter : for 
all  muscular  contraction  is  dependent  on  the 
agency  of  one  set  of  nerves,  all  feeling  of  mns* 
eular  contraction  on  another.  Thus,  f^om  the 
exclusive  paralysis  of  the  former,  or  the  ex. 
elusive  stupor  of  the  latter,  the  one  function 
may  remain  entire,  while  the  other  is  abo. 
lisbed ; and  it  is  only  because  certain  muscu. 
lar  feelings  are  normally,  though  contingently, 
associated  witli  the  different  muscular  states, 
that,  independently  of  the  conscionsness  of  the 
enorganic  volition,  we  are  indirectly  made 
aware  of  the  various  degrees  of  the  organic 
nisus  exerted  in  our  different  members.*  But 


universal;  the  Secunclo-primary,  as  con«  t 
tingent  and  common ; the  Secondary,  as 
contingent  and  peculiar. 

27.  Thought  as  necessary,  and  tmme*  * 
diately  apprehended  as  actual,  modes  of 
matter,  we  conceive  the  Primary  qualitiei 
in  what  they  objectively  are.  The  Se- 
cundo-priroary,  thought  in  their  objective 
phasis,  as  modiBcations  of  the  Primary, 


tboagb  indirect,  the  infermation  thus  forced  1 
upon  us  is  not  the  less  valuable.  By  the  as. 
Boclatod  sensations  our  attention  is  hept  alive 
to  the  state  of  our  muscular  movements;  by 
them  we  are  enabled  to  graduate  with  the  re 
qulsite  accuracy  the  amount  of  organic  effort, 
and  to  expend  in  each  movement  precisely  the 
quantum  necessary  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 
Sir  Charles  Boll  records  the  case  of  a mother 
who,  while  nursing  her  infant,  was  affected 
with  paralysis  or  loss  of  muscular  motion  on 
one  side  of  her  body,  and  by  stupor  or  loss  of 
sensibility  on  the  other.  With  the  arm  ca- 
pable of  movement  she  could  bold  her  child  to 
her  bosom ; and  this  she  continued  to  do  so 
long  as  her  attention  remained  fixed  upon  the 
infant.  But  if  surrounding  objects  vritbdrew 
her  observation,  there  being  no  admonitory 
sensation,  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  arm  gra. 
dually  relaxed,  and  the  child  was  in  danger  of 
faUing.  (The  Hand,  p.  204.) 

Those  distinctions  in  the  process  of  toIud 
tary  motion,  especially  the  two  last,  (for  the 
first  and  second  may  viewed  os  virtually  the 
same.)  are  of  Importance  to  Illustrate  the 
doable  nature  of  the  secundo-primary  quail, 
tics,  each  of  which  is,  tn  fact,  the  aggregate  of 
an  objective  or  quasi. primary  quality,  appre* 
bended  in  a perception,  and  of  a seconda^  or 
subjective  quality  caused  by  the  other,  appro, 
bended  in  a sensation.  Each  of  these  quail, 
ties,  each  of  these  cognitions,  appertains  to  a 
different  part  of  the  motive  process.  The 
quasi-primary  quality  and  its  perception,  de. 
pending  on  tho  enorganic  volition  and  the 
nerves  of  mot-on ; the  secondary  quality  and 
, its  sensation,  depending  on  the  orgauio  nisus 
and  the  nerves  of  sensibility. 

The  quasi. primary  quality  is,  always,  simply  ) 
a resistance  to  our  enorganic  volition,  as  rea. 
llzed  in  a muscular  effort.  But,  be  it  remcm. 


sensaUon  may  help  us  to  an  inference  of  n 
difference  of  weight;  it  is  manifest,  that  if 
body  be  laid  upon  a muscular  part,  that  we 
estimate  its  weight  proximately  and  prlnei. 
pally  by  the  amount  of  lateral  pressure  on  the 
muscles,  and  this  pressure  itself,  by  the  dlA- 
culty  we  find  in  lifting  the  body,  however  Im. 
perceptibly,  by  a contraction  or  bellying  out  of 
the  muscular  fibres.  When  superincumbent 
bodies,  however  different  in  weight,  are  all 
still  so  heavy  as  to  render  this  contraction 
almost  or  altogether  Impossible;  it  will  be 
found,  that  our  power  of  measuring  their  com- 
parative weights  becomes,  in  the  one  ease 
feeble  and  fallacious,  to  the  other  null. 

3 » 


* 1 mutt  here  notice  an  error  of  inference, 
which  runs  through  the  experiments  by  Pro- 
lessor  Weber  of  Leipsic,  in  regard  to  tho  shares 
which  the  sense  of  touch  proper  and  the  eon- 
•ciottsoess  of  muscular  effort  have  in  the  esti. 
inatlon  of  weight,  as  detailed  in  his  valuable 
* Annotationes  de  Pulsu,  Kesorptione,  Auditu 
et  Tactu,*  lb34,  pp.  81-113,  134,  160-161.— 
Weight  ho  supposes  to  be  tested  by  the  Touch 
alone,  when  objects  are  laid  upon  the  band, 
reposing,  say,  on  a pillow.  Here  there  appears 
to  me  a very  )>a)p;iblo  mistake.  For  without 
denying  that  different  weights,  np  to  a certain 
point,  produce  different  sensations  on  tho 
nerves  of  touch  and  feeling,  and  that  conse. 
qnently  sn  experience  of  the  difference  of  such 
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•Dd,  in  both  their  obj«*ctiTe  and  subjective 
phases,  immediately  apprehended,  we  con- 
ceive them  in  what  they  objectively,  as 
well  as  in  what  they  subjectively,  am. 
Tho  Secondary  being  neither  thought  as 


bered,  there  nis^  be  muscular  effort,  oven  If  a 
bod;  weighs  or  Is  pressed  upon  a part  of  our 
muscular  frame  apparently  at  rest.  (See 
footnote  * of  page  865.) — And  how  Is  the 
resistance  perceived?  I have  frcqucntl;  as- 
serted, that  in  perception  wc  are  conscious 
of  the  external  object  immediately  and  in 
Itself.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Real- 
ism. But  in  saying  that  a thing  is  known  in 
itself,  I do  not  mean  that  this  object  is  known 
in  its  absolute  existence,  that  is,  out  of  rela- 
tion to  us.  This  is  impossible  ; for  onr  know, 
ledge  is  only  of  the  relative.  To  know  a thing 
in  itself  or  immediately,  is  an  expression  1 use 
merely  in  contrast  to  the  knowledge  of  a thing 
in  a representation,  or  mediately.  (See  Note 
O.)  On  this  doctrine  an  external  quality  is  said 
to  bo  known  in  itself,  when  it  is  known  as  the 
immediate  and  necessary  correlative  of  an 
Internal  quality  of  which  I am  conscious. 
Thus,  when  I am  conscious  of  the  exertion  of 
an  enorganlc  volition  to  move,  and  aware 
tliat  tho  muscles  are  obedient  to  my  will,  but 
at  tho  same  time  aware  that  my  limb  is  arrest,  j 
ed  in  Its  motion  by  some  external  impediment ; | 
— in  this  case  I cannot  be  conscious  of  myself 
as  tho  resisted  relative  without  at  the  same 
time  being  conscious,  being  Immediately  per- 
cipient, of  a not-self  as  the  resisting  correla- 
tive. In  this  cognition  there  is  no  sensation, 
nosubJcctivo-organicalfecUon.  1 simply  know 
myself  as  a force  in  energy,  the  not  self  as  a 
counter  force  in  energy. — ^ much  fur  the 
quasi. primary  quality,  as  dependent  on  the 
enorganic  volition. 

But  though  such  pure  perception  may  be 
detected  in  tho  ■Implo  apprehension  of  re-  ^ 
sistance,  in  reality  it  does  not  stand  alone; 
for  it  is  always  accompanied  by  sensations,  of 
which  the  muscular  nisus  or  quiescence,  on 
the  one  baud,  and  the  resisting,  the  pressing  | 
body,  on  the  other,  are  tho  causes.  Of  these 
sensations,  the  former,  to  wit  the  feelings  con- 
nected  with  the  states  of  tension  and  relaxa.  , 
tion,  lie  wholly  In  the  mu«cles,  and  belong  to  , 
what  has  sometimes  been  distinguished  as  the 
muscular  sense.  The  latter,  to  wit  the  sensa- 
tioos  determined  by  tho  foreign  pressure,  lie 
partly  in  the  skin,  and  belong  to  the  sense  of 
touch  proper  and  cutaneous  feeling,  partly  In 
the  flesh,  and  belonging  to  the  muscular  souse. 
These  affections,  sometimes  pleasurable,  some- 
Aimes  painful,  are,  In  either  ease,  merely  modi 
fleatioos  of  the  sensitive  nerves  distributed  to  , 
the  muscles  and  to  the  skin;  and,  as  maol-  j 
rested  to  US,  constitute  the  secondary  quality, 
the  sensation  of  which  accompanies  the  per- 
eeption  of  every  secundo-prlmary. 

Although  the  preceding  doctrine  coincide, 
in  result,  with  that  which  M.  Maine  dc  Biran, 
after  a hint  by  Locke,  hae  so  ably  developed, 
more  especially  In  his  * NouvcUcs  Consldera- 
Uons  sur  les  Rapports  du  Physique  et  da 
M«ieJ  do  rn<‘mma;*  I find  It  Impossible  to  go 


necessary,  nor  immediately  apprehended 
in  their  external  reality,  we  concelvs 
adequately  what  they  are  in  their  subjec- 
tive effects,  but  inadequately  what  they 
are  as  objective  causes. 


along  with  his  illustrious  editor,  U Cousin^ 
(p.  XXV.  of  Preface,)  in  thinking  that  his  exa. 
mination  of  Hume’s  reasoning  against  the  de- 
duction of  our  notion  of  Power  from  the  con 
eeioiisness  of  efficacy  in  the  voluntary  move 
ment  of  our  muscles,  * leaves  nothing  to  de- 
sire, and  nothing  to  reply.’  On  tho  contrary, 
though  always  dissenting  with  dlffldeoee  from 
U.  Cousin,  I confess  it  does  not  seem  to  me, 
that  in  any  of  his  seven  assaults  on  Hume,  has 
De  Dlran  grappled  with  the  mot|  formidable 
objections  of  the  great  sceptic.  The  sseow^ 
<Atrd,  and  senntA,  of  Hume’s  arguments,  as 
stated  and  eiiticixod  by  Biran,  are  not  pro 
posed,  as  arguments,  by  Homo  at  all ; and  the 
^uTth  hnAfifOi  in  Biran’s  array  eonstitnteoaiy 
a single  reasoning  in  Hume’s.  Of  the  three 
arguments  which  rem^n,  the  and  nrtA  In 
Dlran’s  enumeration  are  the  most  important. 
— But,  under  the  the  examples  alleged  by 

IIniue,froro  cases  of  sudden  palsy,  Biran  silently 
passes  by ; yet  these  present  by  far  the  most 
perplexing  difficulties  for  his  doctrine  of  eon- 
selous  efficacy.  In  another  and  snbsequenl 
work  (R^ponses,  4kc.,  p.  386)  he,  indeed,  inci- 
dentally considers  this  objection,  referring  as 
back  for  its  regular  refutation  to  tlie  strictures 
on  Hume,  where,  however,  as  stated,  no  such 
refutation  Is  to  be  found  Nor  does  he  in  this 
latter  treatise  relieve  the  difficulty.  For  as 
regards  the  argument  from  our  non  con- 
sciousness of  loss  of  power,  prior  to  an  actual 
attempt  to  move,  as  shown  in  tho  ease  of  pa- 
ralysis  supervening  during  steep,  — this,  it 
seems  to  me,  c-an  only  be  answered  from  the 
fact,  that  wc  are  never  conscious  of  force,  as 
unexerted  or  in  potentia,  (for  tho  ambiguous 
term  pov<fr,  unfortunately  after  Locke  em- 
ployed by  Hume  in  tho  discussion,  is  there 
equivalent  to  vl«,  and  not  to  mere  pofeii- 

tiaHty  as  opposed  to  actuality,')  but  only  of 
force,  as  In  actu  or  exerted.  For  in  this  case, 
we  never  can  possibly  be  conscious  of  the 
absence  of  a force,  previously  to  the  effort 
made  to  put  it  forth. — The  purport  of  the 
$ijrtK  argument  is  not  given,  as  Hume,  not- 
withstanding the  usnal  want  of  precision  <n 
hit  language,  certainly  intended  It; — which 
was  to  this  effci-t -Volition  to  move  a limb, 
and  tho  actual  moving  of  it,  are  the  first  and 
last  in  a scries  of  more  than  two  successive 
events ; and  cannot,  therefore,  stand  to  each 
other,  immediately,  In  the  relation  of  csu*-e 
and  effect.  Tlu-y  may,  hovrever,  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  me. 
dlatt'ly.  But,  then,  If  they  can  be  known  in 
consciousness  as  thus  iitcdlately  related,  it  ia 
a necessary  condition  of  such  knowledge,  that 
the  intervening  scries  of  causes  and  effects, 
through  which  the  final  movement  of  the  limb 
Is  supposed  to  be  mediately  dependent  on  tho 
primary  volition  to  move,  should  be  known  to 
consciousness  immediately  under  that  relation. 
But  this  intermediate,  tbla  connecting  sorios 
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28.  Our  conceptions  of  the  Primary 
are  clear  and  distinct ; of  the  Secundo- 
primary,  both  as  secondary  and  quasi* 
primary  qualities,  clear  and  distinct ; of 
the  Secondary,  os  subjectire  affections, 
clear  and  distinct,  as  objective,  obscure 


It,  confeitedly,  unknown  to  coTiscioninets  at 
all,  &r  lest  as  a sciiet  of  causes  and  etfects. 
It  follows  therefore,  a fortiori,  that  Che  de. 
pendency  of  the  last  on  the  Arstof  these  events, 
as  of  an  effect  upon  Its  cause,  must  be  to  con. 
sciousnest  unknown.  In  other  words  having 
no  consciousness  that  the  voUtloa  to  move  is 
the  efficacious  force  (power)  by  which  oven 
the  event  immediately  consequent  on  It  (say 
the  transmission  of  the  nervous  Intlacncc  from 
brain  to  muscle)  is  produced,  such  event  being 
In  fact  itself  to  consciousness  occult)  multo 
minus  can  we  have  a consciousness  of  that 
volition  being  the  efficacious  force,  by  which 
the  ultimate  movement  of  the  limb  is  mediately 
df^termlned  1 This  Is  certainly  the  argument 
which  Hume  intended,  and  as  a refutation  of 
the  doctrine,  that  in  our  voluntary  movements 
at  least,  wo  have  an  apprehension  of  the  cao* 
sal  nexus  between  the  mental  volition  as  cause 
and  the  corporeal  inavcmcnt  as  effect,  it  seems 
to  me  unanswerable.  Dut  as  stated,  and 
easily  refuted,  by  De  Diran,  it  Is  only  tanta- 
mount to  the  reasoning — That  as  wc  are  not 
conscious  Aote  wo  move  a limb,  we  cannot  be 
conscious  of  the  feeling  (Aal  wo  do  exert  a 
motive  force.  But  such  a feeling  of  force,  ac« 
ti'in,  energy,  Hume  did  not  deny. 

II.— /fiftoricol  notices  touching  the  recoguMon 
of  (Ae  LocowtoiiTt  Faculty  os  a mediun  of  per- 
ception, and  of  lAe  J/useuhsr  .Sense.— That  the  re- 
cognition  of  the  Locomotive  Faculty,  or  rather, 
the  recognition  of  the  Muscular  ^nse  a.s  a 
medium  of  apprehension,  is  of  a recent  date, 
and  by  psychologists  of  this  country,  is  an 
opinion  In  both  respects  erroneous. — As  far 
as  I am  aware,  this  distinction  was  originally 
token  by  two  Italian  Aristotelians,  some  three 
centuries  ago)  and  when  the  observation  was 
again  forgotten,  both  France  and  Germany  are 
before  Scotland  In  the  merit  of  its  modern 
revival. 

It  was  first  promulgated  by  Julias  Cscsar 
Scallger  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (1667.)  Aristotle,  followed  by  philo- 
•epbers  in  general,  had  referred  the  porcep. 
tion  of  weight  (tlie  heavy  and  light)  to  the 
sense  of  Touch ; though,  in  truth,  under 
Touch,  Aristotle  seems  to  have  comprelie<  ded 
both  Che  Skin  and  Muscular  senses.  See  lii.st. 
An.  L 4.  De  Part.  An.  ii.  1,  10.  De  Anima, 
U.  11.  On  this  particular  doctrine,  Scahger, 
inter  alia,  observes : ' Et  sane  sic  videtur. 
Namque  gravitas  et  Icvitos  tangendo  depre- 
henditur.  Ac  nemo  est,  qui  non  putet,  attrre 
tatlone  sese  cognosccro  gravitatem  et  levi 
tatem.  Mihi  umen  baud  persuadetnr.  Tactu 
motum  deprehendi  fatvnr,  gravitatem  nego. 
Est  autem  maximum  argumenturo  hoc.  Gra- 
vitas  cat  objecinm  motivm  potestatis : cui  sane 
eonipetit  actio.  At  tactus  non  fit,  nisi  patiendo. 
Qravius  ergo  perclpitur  a motiva  potestate, 


and  confusetl.  For  the  Primary,  8^cud- 
do-primary,  and  Secondary,  as  subjective 
affections,  wc  can  represent  tn  ima^na- 
tion  ; the  Secondary,  as  objective  powers, 
wo  cannot. 

29.  Finally — The  existential  judgments 


non  a tactu.  Nam  dno  cum  slnt  instrumenta 
(de  nervis  atque  spiritibus  loqunr,)  ad  sensum 
et  ob  motum,  a se  invicem  distincta:  male 
confunderemus,  quod  est  motricis  objectum, 
cum  objecto  rnotic.  Movetur  eniiii  tactus,  non 
aglt.  Motrix  autem  movet  grave  corpus,  non 
autem  movetur  ab  eo.  Idquemanifustamest  in 
paralysi.  Sentitur  color,  non  sentitur  gravitae 
Motrici  namque  instrumenta  sublata  sunt.— 
An  vero  $entitur  gra vitas?  Sentitur  quidem  a 
motrlcc,  atque  ab  ea  Judlcotur:  quomadmo- 
dum  difficile  quipplam  enunelatu  [enunelatur  ? 3 
ab  ipsa  intellcctus  vi:  qun  tamen  agit,  non 
patitur,  cum  cnunciat.  Est  enim  omnibus 
commune  rebus  noatrattbus  hisce,  quse  pen. 
dent  a materia : ut  agendo  patiantnr. — Poterlt 
aliquid  objici  de  compressiooe.  Nam  etc.  . . . 
Sunt  prmtorea  duae  rattones.  Quando  et  sine 
tactu  sentimuB  gravitatem,  et  quia  tactu  non 
sentiiDUs.  Nempo  cuipiam  gravi  corpoii  ma- 
nus  imposita  contingit  illud : at  non  sentit  gra- 
vitatcra.  Sine  tactu,  vero,  virtus  motrix  ■entlet. 
Appcnsuui  ftlo  plumbum  grave  sentitur.  Manns 
tanien  fiium,  non  plumbum  tanget.  Delnde 
hoe.  Brachium  suo  pondero  cum  doorsum 
fertur.  sentitur  grave.  At  nihil  tangil.’  (De 
Subtiiltato,  contra  Cardanum,  ex.  luO.) 

It  should,  however,  be  noticed,  that  Scallgcr 
may  have  taken  the  hint  for  the  discrimina 
tiun  of  this  and  another  sense,  from  Cardan. 
This  philosopher  makes  Touch  fourfold.  One 
sense  apprehendine  the  four  primary  qualities, 
the  Ilotand  Cold,  the  Dry  and  Humid ) a second 
the  Pleasurable  and  Painful ; a third  the  Ve. 
nereal  sensations ; a fourth  the  JJeavy  and 
tight.  \De  Siit>tilitate,  L.  xBi.) 

This  doctrine  did  not  excite  the  attention  H 
deserved  It  was  oven  redargued  by  Scalig. 
er's  admiring  expositor  Ooclenlus.  (Adver. 
sarla,  p.  76--^);  nor  do  I know,  indeed,  that 
previous  to  Its  revival  In  very  rcccm  times, 
with  the  exception  to  be  imiuediately  stated, 
that  this  opinion  was  ever  countenanced  by 
any  other  philosopher  Towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  It  Is  Indeed  comma 
roorated  by  Chauvin,  no  very  erudite  autho. 
rity,  in  the  /ret  edition  of  his  Lexicon  Philo* 
sophlcum  (TV.  TaetHc  and  OratHtac)  as  an 
optnloD  that  bad  found  supporters ) but  It  is 
manifest  from  the  terms  of  the  statement,  for 
no  names  arc  given,  that  Scaliger  and  8caU. 
gcr  only  Is  referred  to.  In  the  subsequent 
edition  the  statement  Itself  is  omitted. 

By  another  philosophical  physician,  the  1 
c^ebrated  Ccosalpinus  of  Arezzo,  it  was  after, 
wards  (in  1669)  stiU  more  articulately  shosm, 
that  only  by  the  exercise  of  the  motive  power 
are  we  percipient  of  those  qualiUes  which  1 
denominate  the  Secundo- Primary)  thongh  bu 
can  hardly  be  said,  like  Scaliger,  to  have  dis- 
criminated that  power  as  a faculty  of  percep 
Uon  or  active  apprehension,  from  touch  as  k 
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brc  of  the  Primary  assertory ; of  the 
Secando-primary.  in  both  their  aspects, 
assertory  ; of  the  Secondary,  as  modes  of 
mind,  assertory,  as  modes  of  matter,  pro- 
biematic.  (See  par.  11.  12.  13.) 


capacity  of  seusatlon  or  mero  consciousness  of 
passion.  It  does  not  indeed  appear  that  Cs* 
salplnus  was  aware  of  Scaliger's  speculation 
at  ail. 

* Tartus  Igitur  si  unui  est  sensns.  circa 
anam  erit  contrarlctatem.  rellqua;  aotcin  ad 
Iptam  reduceniur.  [Compare  Aristotle,  De 
Anima.  It.  11-3  Patet  autem  Calldum  ct  Fri- 
glduoi  maxime  proprie  Ipsius  tactos  esse ; 
solum  enim  tangendo  comprehenduntur.  Hu- 
inidum  autem  et  Siccum  (Fluid  and  Solid). 
Durnm  et  Molle,  Grave  et  Love,  Aspernm  et 
Lene,  Karum  et  Densuro.  aliaqne  hujuamodi. 
at  tactu  comprehendantur,  non  $aiit  esi  ea  c^tn- 
pare,  wd  nceena  molunt  gutndam  adhibert,  aut 
eomprimendo.  ant  Impellendo,  aut  trabendo. 
aat  alia  ralione  patlendl  potentiam  ezperiendo 
Sic  enlm  quod  proprium  termlnum  non  rcti. 
net,  et  quod  facile  dlTiditur.  Uumldum  esse 
cognoecimus;  quod  autem  opposito  modo  se 
habet.  Slceum : et  quod  cedlt  comprimenti, 
UoUe.  quod  non  eedit,  Du^m.  Similiter 
antem  et  reliqum  tactlTse  qualitates  sine 
motn  non  percipiuntor.  Idclrco  et  a rellquis 
sensibnt  cognoici  pnssunt,  nt  a visa.  [Hat 
)not  immediately  ] Motus  onim  inter  commu- 
nla  sensibllla  ponitur.  [There  Is  here  throngb 
ambiguity  a mutatio  elenchi  ] Nihil  autem 
refert,  an  motus  in  organo  an  In  re  flat.'  [?J 
(Qusstiones  Peripatotiem,  L.  !▼.  qu.  1.) 

In  more  recent  times,  the  action  of  the  vo- 
Inntary  motive  faculty  and  lu  relative  sen.<(c 
In  the  perception  of  Extension,  Figure,  Weight, 
Resistance,  Ac.,  was  in  France  brought  vaguely 
Into  notice  by  Condillac,  and  subsequently 
about  the  connnencoinent  of  the  present  cen- 
tury more  explicitly  developed,  among  others, 
by  his  distinguish^  fnilower  M.  Destutt  de 
Ttacy,  who  established  the  distinction  between 
actiet  and  |xusit>e  touch.  The  speculations  of 
tC  Maine  de  Diran  on  muscular  cfTort  (from 
1803,)  I do  not  here  refer  to;  as  these  have  a 
different  and  greatly  higher  significance. 
{CondUlae,  Tralt(^des  Sensations,  P.  ll.  cc.  3, 12. 
— Dc  Trttejfj  Idoologln,  t.  1.  CC.  9-13;  t.  III.  cc. 
8,  9. — Compare  De^crat%do,  Histoire  dcs  Sys. 
tvmes,  t.  lii.  p.  345,  sq.  orig.  ed«,  and  La. 
bouliniere.  Precis,  p.  322,  sq  )— In  Germany, 
before  the  conclusion  of  tbo  last  century,  the 
same  analysis  was  made,  and  the  active  touch 
there  first  obtained  t)io  distinctive  appellation 
of  the  Muscular  Sense  (Muskcl  Sinn.)  The 
Gorman  physiologists  and  psychologists  not 
only — what  had  been  previously  done — pro. 
fcssedly  demon.stratcd  the  stiaro  it  had  in  the 
empirical  apprclienslon  of  Space,  Ac.,  and  cs 
tabtish^'d  its  necessity  as  a condition  even  of 
the  perceptions  of  Touch  proper — the  Skin 
Sense  ; they  likewise  for  the  first  time  endea 
vonred  to  show  how  in  vision  we  are  enabled 
to  recognise  not  only  figure,  but  distance,  and 
the  third  dimension  of  bodies,  through  the  con. 
tcious  adjustment  of  the  eye.  (rittrf,  Kantis- 
ehe  Denkformen,  f 1787.)  p.  188,  iq. — Tudemann, 


d)  — At  both  in  Semitiae  Apprehention 
and  in  Thought ; at  in  rtiation  both  to 
Sente  and  Intellect, 

30.  In  tho  order  of  nature  and  of  na* 


in  Uessische  Beytraege  (1789,)  St.  1.  p 119. 
sq.;  Theaetet  (1794,)  passim;  Idealistische 
Briefe  (1798,)  p.  84,  sq. ; Psychologie  (1804.) 
p.  405,  sq. — Schulz,  Pruefung  (1791,)  1.  p.  182, 
sq. — Engtl,  in  M^moircs  de  I'Academie  do  Ber- 
lin (1802.)— GrwifAuiscH,  Anthropologie  (1810,) 
pp.  130,  sq.  361,  sq.  and  tho  subsequent  works 
of  Btrbart,  Ifurtmann.  Lenbozzek,  Tourtwil,  He- 
n«4e,  and  a host  of  others.)  But  sec  Reid,  b. 

Britain  has  not  advanced  the  enquiry  which. 
If  we  discount  some  resultlcss  tendencies  by 
Hartley.  Wells,  and  Darwin,  she  was  the  last 
in  taking  np ; and  It  is  a carious  Instance  of 
the  unacquaintanee  with  such  matters  preva- 
lent among  us,  that  the  views  touching  the 
functions  of  the  will,  and  of  the  muscular 
sense,  which  constitute,  in  this  relation  cer. 
talnly,  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  Dr 
Brown's  psychology,  should  to  the  present 
hoar  be  regarded  as  original,  howbeit  these 
views,  though  propounded  as  now,  are  manU 
festly  derived  from  sonrees  with  which  all  In- 
terested in  psychological  disquisitions  might 
reuonabiy  be  presumed  familiar.  This  Is  by 
no  means  a solitary  instance  of  Brown’s  silent 
appropriation;  nor  Is  he  the  only  Scottish  me* 
taphysician  who  has  borrowed, without  acknow 
lodgment,  these  and  other  psychological  u»a. 
lyses  from  tbo  school  of  Condillac.  Do  Tracy 
may  often  equally  reclaim  his  own  at  the  hands 
of  Dr  John  Young,  Professor  of  Philosophy  In 
Belfast  College,  whose  frequent  coincidences 
with  Brown  are  not  the  marvels  be  would  in- 
duce us  to  believe,  when  we  know  the  common 
sources  from  which  the  resembling  doctrine* 
are  equally  derived.  It  mnst  be  remembered, 
however,  that  tho  Lectures  of  both  Professors 
wore  posthumously  published ; and  are  there- 
fore not  to  be  dealt  with  as  works  deliberately 
submitted  to  general  criticism  by  their  au- 
thors.  Dr  Young,  it  should  likewise  be  noticed, 
was  a pupil  of  tho  late  Professor  Mylne  of 
Glasgow,  whoso  views  of  mental  philosophy 
are  well  known  to  have  closely  resembled  those 
of  M.  Do  Tracy.  I see  from  M.  Mignet's  elo- 
qm-nt  elofft  that  this  acute  philosopher  was. 
like  Rant,  a Scotsman  by  descent,  and  * of  the 
clan  Stutt,'  (Stott?) 

These  notices  of  the  gradual  recognition  of 
the  sense  of  muscular  feefing,  as  a special 
source  of  knowledge,  arc  not  given  oti  account 
of  any  Importance  it  may  bo  thought  to  pos- 
sess as  the  source  from  which  is  derived  our 
notion  of  Space  or  Extension.  This  notion,  I 
am  convinced,  though  first  uianifestod  in, 
cannot  be  evolved  nut  of.  experience;  and 
what  was  observed  by  Reid  (Inq.  p.  126,  a./ 
by  Kant  (Cr.  d r.  V.  p.  38.)  by  Schulz  (l*ruef.  1 
p.  114,)  and  by  Stewart  (Essays,  p.  />64,)  In 
regard  to  the  attempts  which  had  previoujily 
been  made  to  deduce  It  from  the  operaliitis  of 
sense,  and,  in  particular,  from  tlie  motion  of 
tho  hand,  is  equally  true  of  those  subsequently 
repeated.  In  all  these  attempts,  tho  oxpen 
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ce&Mtry  thought,  the  Primary  qualities  are 
prior  to  the  Secundo^primary  and  Secon- 
dary ; but  in  the  order  of  empirical 
apprehension,  though  chronologically  si- 
multaneous, they  are  posterior  to  both. 


ence  lUolfis  only  reaUted  through  a substltu- 
tion  of  the  rery  notion  which  it  professes  to 
generate;  there  is  always  a concealod  petitio 
princlpii.  Take  for  example  the  deduction  so 
laboriously  essayed  by  Dr  Brown,  and  for  which 
he  has  received  such  unqualified  encomium. 
(I^ctt.  23  and  24.)— Extension  Is  made  up  of 
three  dimensions;  but  Brown's  exposition  la 
limited  to  length  and  breadth.  These  only, 
therefore,  can  be  criticised. 

As  far  as  I can  find  his  meaning  In  hts  cloud 
of  words,  he  argues  thus The  notion  of  Time 
or  luccesiion  being  supposed,  that  of  Umgitu^ 
lirutl  extension  is  given  in  the  succession  of 
feelings  which  accompanies  the  gradual  con- 
traction of  a muscle;  the  notion  of  this  suc- 
cession constitutes,  ipso  facto,  the  notion  of  a 
certidn  length;  and  the  notion  of  this  length 
[he  quietly  takes  for  granted]  if  the  nniinn 
of  longitudinal  extension  sought,  (p.  14G.  a-) 
— The  i>aralogism  hero  is  transparent.  — 
Length  Is  an  ambiguous  term ; and  it  is 
length  in  space,  extensive  length,  and  not 
'engtbiuUme,  proteosive  length,  whose  notion 
It  is  the  problem  to  evolve.  To  convert, 
therefore,  the  noUon  of  a certain  kind  of  length 
(and  that  certain  kind  being  also  confessedly 
only  length  In  time)  Into  the  notion  of  a length 
In  space,  Is  at  best  an  idle  begging  of  the  ques. 
Uon. — Is  it  not  ? Then  I would  ask,  whether 
the  scries  of  feelings  of  which  we  are  aware  in 
the  gradual  contraction  of  a muscle,  involve 
the  eoniciousnesB  of  being  a succession  or 
length,  (1)  In  time  alone?  or  (2)in  spaeealone? 
—or  (3)  In  time  and  space  together?  These 
three  cases  will  be  allowed  to  be  exhaustive. 
If  the  first  be  affirmed.  If  the  succession  appear 
to  consciousness  a length  in  time  exclusively, 
then  nothing  has  been  accomplished ; for  the 
notion  of  extension  or  space  is  in  no  way  con. 
tained  in  the  notion  of  duration  or  time. — 
Again,  if  the  second  or  the  thlr«i  be  affirmed. 
If  the  series  appear  to  consciousness  a suc- 
cession or  length,  cither  In  space  alone,  or  in 
space  and  time  together,  then  is  the  notion  It 
behoved  tc  generate  employed  to  generate 
itself. 

In  the  deduction  of  the  notion  of  $uptr/eial 
extension  he  is  equally  illogical;  for  here, 
too,  his  process  of  evolution  only  in  the  end 
openly  extracts  what  In  the  commencement 
it  bad  secretly  thrown  In  The  elements,  out 
of  which  he  constructs  the  notion  of  extension, 
in  the  second  dimension,  he  finds  in  the  con- 
scioosDCss  we  have  of  several  coatemporancons 
series  of  muscular  feelings  or  lengths,  stand- 
ing in  relation  to  each  other,  as  proximatf, 
dirtonl,  intemudiatef  4o.  — l^oxlmate  I In 
What?  In  time?  No;  for  the  scries  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  In  time  coexistent ; and  were  It 
otherwise,  the  process  would  be  unavailing’ 
for  proximity  In  time  does  not  afford  proxi. 
mity  In  space.  In  space,  then  ? Necessarily. 
On  this  alumative,  however,  the  notion 


For  it  is  only  under  condition  of  the  Sen-‘ 
sation  of  a Secondary,  that  we  are  per- 
cipient of  any  Primary,  quality. 

31.  The  apprehenMon  of  a Primary  ^ 
quality  is  principally  an  intellectual  cogni- 


of  space  or  extension  Is  already  involved 
doubly  deep  in  the  elements  themselves,  out 
of  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  It ; for 
wheat  wo  or  more  things  are  conceived  as  proxi. 
mate  in  space,  they  are  not  merely  conceived 
as  In  different  places  or  out  of  each  other,  but 
over  and  above  this  elementary  condition  In 
which  extension  simply  Is  involved,  they  are 
conceived  as  even  holding  under  it  a secon- 
dary and  more  complex  relation.  But  It  Is 
needless  to  proceed,  for  the  petition  of  the 
point  In  question  la  even  more  palpable  if  we 
think  the  series  under  the  relations  of  the 
di4tantf  the  intrrmediaU  Ac.— The  notion  of 
Space,  therefore.  Is  not  shown  by  this  ex|Ja- 
nation  of  its  genesis  to  bo  loss  a native  notion 
' then  tliat  of 'Hme,  which  it  admits.  BrownV 
is  a luodificatioii  of  J>u  Tracy's  deduction,  the 
change  being  probably  suggested  by  a remark 
of  Stewart  (1.  e.);  but  though  both  involve  a 
paralogism,  It  is  certainly  far  more  shrewdly 
cloaked  in  the  original. 

111. — Ilistorieal  notices  in  i^ord  to  tAe  dts. 
Unction  of  Strre*  and  nervoU4  FitamentM  into 
Motive  and  Sensitive  ; and  in  regard  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  functionf  <md  absolute  itokuion,  of  the 
ultimate  nervous  Filamenti.  — The  important 
discovery  of  8ir  Charles  Bell,  that  the  spinal 
norvos  are  the  organs  of  motion  through  their 
anterior  roots,  of  sensation  through  their  pos- 
terior ; and  the  recognition  by  recent  physio, 
logists,  that  each  ultimate  nervous  filament  Is 
distinct  In  function,  and  runs  isolated  from  Its 
origin  to  Its  termination ; — these  are  only  the 
last  of  a long  series  of  previous  observations 
to  the  same  efTect,-»-observations,  in  regard  to 
which  (as  may  be  Inferred  from  the  recent 
discussions  touching  the  history  of  these  re- 
sults) the  medical  world  is,  in  a great  mesu 
sure,  uninformed.  At  the  same  time,  as  these 
are  the  physiological  facts  with  which  psy. 
chology  is  principally  Interested ; as  a contii. 
button  towards  this  doctrine  and  its  history,! 
shall  throw  together  a few  notices,  which 
have  for  the  most  part  fallen  In  my  way  when 
engaged  in  researches  for  a different  purpose. 

The  cases  of  paralysis  without  narcosis 
(stupor,)  and  of  narcosis  without  paralysis 
— for  the  aoeient  propriety  of  these  terms 
ought  to  be  observed — that  Is,  the  esses  Id 
which  either  motion  or  senalbiUty,exclusively, 
is  lost,  were  too  remarkable  not  to  attract 
attention  even  from  the  earliest  periods ; and 
at  the  same  time,  too  peremptory  not  to 
necessitate  the  conclusion,  that  the  several 
phmnomcna  are,  either  the  functions  of  differ- 
ent organs,  or,  if  of  the  same,  at  least  regu- 
lated by  different  conditions.  Between  these 
alternatives  all  opinions  on  the  subject  aro 
divided^  and  the  former  was  the  first,  as  it 
has  been  the  last,  to  be  adopted. 

No  sooner  had  the  nervous  system  been  re- 
cognised as  the  ultimate  organ  of  tlie  snintHl 
and  vital  fanetions,  and  the  lutracrantal  me  • 
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t;on,  In  80  far  as  it  is,  in  itself,  a purely 
mental  activity,  and  not  the  mere  sensa- 
tion  of  an  organic  passion ; and  second- 
arily, a sensible  cognition,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  the  perception  of  an  attribute  of  mat- 


dolla or  enccphaloB  {encrphnUm  Is  a modem 
mltnomer)  sscertained  to  be  its  centre,  than 
Er<uUtratu4  proceeded  to  appropriate  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  that  organism  the  functions 
which,  along  with  llerophilus,  be  bad  distin- 
irulshed,  of  soniibiUty  and  roluntary  motion. 
He  placed  tho  source— of  the  former  in  the 
menlngc$a  or  membranes,  of  the  latter  In  tho 
substance,  of  the  enccpbalos  in  general,  that  is, 
of  the  Brain-proper  and  After.braln  or  Cere- 
bellam.  And  while  the  nerves  were,  nmdi- 
ately  or  Immediately,  the  prolongations  of 
those,  ho  viowod  the  nervous  membranes  as 
Che  vehicle  of  sensation,  thu  nervous  substance 
as  the  vehicle  of  motion.  (Rufus  Kphe«ius, 
L.  I.  c.  22;  L.  H cc.  2,  17.)  This  theory 
which  Is  remarkable,  if  for  nothing  else,  for 
maDifesting  the  tendency  from  an  early  period 
to  refer  tho  pheenoroona  of  motion  and  sciisa- 
UoD  to  distinct  parts  of  the  nervous  organ, 
ism,  has  not  obtained  tho  uttemiou  which  it 
even  Intrinsically  merits.  In  modem  times, 
indeed,  the  same  opinion  has  been  basarded. 
even  to  my  fortaitons  knowlcd^'p,  at  least 
thrice.  Firstly  by  Fomelius  (li^»60.  Physio- 
logla,  V.  10.  Id  ;>  secondly  by  Uosetti  (1722, 
Raceolta  d'Opuscoli,  Ac.,  t.  v.  p.  272  sq. ;) 
thirdly  by  Lo  C^t  (1740,  lVait4  des  Sensations, 
<Eav.  Phys.  t.  1.  p.  124,  and  Diss.  sur  la  Sens!. 
blllb£  des  Meninges,  $ 1.) — By  each  of  these 
the  hypothesis  is  advanced  as  original.  In  the 
two  last  this  is  not  to  bo  marvelled  at;  but  it 
is  surprising  bow  the  opinion  of  Eraslstratus 
could  have  escaped  the  erudition  of  the  first. 
I may  observe,  that  Enmistratas  also  antici- 
pated many  recent  physiologists  in  the  doc- 
trine,  that  tho  Intelligence  of  man,  and  of  ani- 
inals  in  geueral,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  and  number  of  the  cerebral  convolutions, 
that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  the  extent  of  cerebral 
sorfkee,  not  of  cerebral  mass. 

The  second  alternative  was  adopted  by 
<7alcn,  who  wbllo  bo  refutes  apparently  mis 
represents  the  doctrine  of  Eraslstratus ; for 
Brasistratus  did  not,  If  we  may  credit  Rufus, 
an  older  authority  than  Galen,  derive  the 
nerves  from  tho  membranes  of  the  enccpbalos, 
to  the  exclusion  of  its  substance ; or  if  Galen 
be  herein  correct,  this  is  perhaps  tho  early 
doctrine  which  Eraslstratus  is  by  him  said  lo 
his  maturor  years  to  hare  abandoned  ; — a doc- 
trine, however,  which,  under  modifications, 
hss  in  modem  times  found  supporters  In 
Rondelctius  and  others.  (Laorentii  Hist. 
Anat.  Iv.  qu.  13.) — Recognising,  what  has 
always  indeed  been  done,  the  contrast  of  the 
:wo  pbsenomena  of  sensibility  and  motion, 
Galen  did  not,  however,  regard  them  as  neces 
sarily  the  products  of  distinct  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  although,  de  facto,  different 
parts  of  that  system  were  often  subservient 
to  their  manifeetatioD.  As  to  the  problem— 


ter,  and,  though  not  constituted  by,  stlTI 
not  realized  without,  the  sensation  of  an 
organic  pasMon.— The  apprehension  of  a 
Secondary  quality  is  solely  a sensible 
cognition;  for  It  is  nothing  but  the  sen. 


Do  the  nerves  perform  their  double  function 
by  the  conveyance  of  a corporeal  fluid,  or 
through  the  irradiation  of  an  immaterial 
power? — Galen  seems  to  vacillate;  fur  text; 
may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  each  alternative 
He  Is  not  always  consistent  in  the  shares 
which  ho  assigns  to  the  heart  and  to  the 
brain,  in  the  elaboration  of  the  animal  spirits; 
nor  is  he  even  uniform  in  maintaining  a dis- 
criminaUon  of  origin,  between  the  animal 
spirits  and  the  vital.  Degrading  the  mem- 
branes to  mere  envelopments,  he  limits  every 
peculiar  function  of  tho  nervous  organism  to 
the  enveloped  substance  of  tho  brain,  the  after 
brain,  the  spinal  chord  and  nerves.  But  as 
the  animal  faculty  is  one,  and  its  proximate 
vehicle  the  animal  spirits  is  homogeneous,  so  the 
nervous  or  corebrsJ  substance  which  conducts 
these  spirits  is  in  its  own  nature  uniform  and 
indifferently  competent  to  either  function ; It 
being  dopondent  upon  two  accidental  circum- 
stances, whether  this  substance  conduce  to 
motion,  to  sensation,  or  to  motion  and  sensa- 
tion together. 

The  first  circumstance  is  the  degree  of 
hardness  or  softness;  a nerve  being  adapted 
to  motion,  or  to  sensation,  in  proportion  as  it 
poHsesses  the  former  quality  or  the  latter. 
Nerves  extremely  soft  are  exclnsively  compe- 
tent to  sensation.  Nerves  extremely  hard  are 
pre-ominentiy,  but  not  exclusively,  adapted  to 
motion ; for  no  nerve  is  wholly  destitute  of 
the  feeling  of  touch.  The  soft  nerves,  short 
and  straight  In  their  course,  arise  from  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  enccphalos  (the  Brain 
proper;)  the  bard,  more  devious  in  direction, 
spring  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  brain 
where  it  Joins  tho  spinal  chord,  (Medulla 
oblongata?)  tho  spinal  chord  being  a continna- 
tion  of  the  After-brain,  from  which  no  nerve 
immediately  arises;  tho  hardest  originate  from 
the  spinal  chord  itself,  more  especially  towaril  s 
its  inferior  extremity.  A nerve  soft  in  its 
origin,  and,  therefore,  fitted  only  for  sense, 
may,  however,  harden  In  its  progress,  and  by 
this  change  become  suitable  for  motion. 

The  second  circumstance  is  the  part  to 
which  a nerve  is  sent;  the  norre  being  sensi- 
tive or  motive  sa  It  terminates  in  an  organ  of 
, sense,  or  in  an  organ  of  motion— a muscle ; 

I every  part  being  recipient  only  of  the  virtue 
appropriate  to  its  special  function. 

This  theory  of  Galon  is  Inadequate  to  tho 
phsnomeoa.  For  though  loss  of  motion  with- 
out the  loss  of  tense  may  thus  be  accounted 
for,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Innervating 
force  is  redact  so  low  as  not  to  radiate  the 
stronger  influence  required  for  movement,  and 
yet  to  radiate  the  feebler  Influence  required 
for  feeling;  still  this  leaves  the  counter  case 
(of  which,  though  less  frequently  occurring, 
Galen  has  himself  recorded  some  illnstrlo'Ui 
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»t!nn  of  an  orfpinio  passion The  ap- 

prehension  of  a Secnndo  primarj  quality 
it,  equally  and  at  once,  an  iutellectnal  and 
■entible  cognition  ; for  it  inroWos  both 


examples)  not  only  unexplained,  but  eTen 
renders  it  inexplicable.  In  this  theory  Galen 
la,  likewise,  not  always  consistent  with  him. 
self.  The  distinction  of  bard  and  soft,  as  cor. 
responding  with  the  distinction  of  motory  and 
sensitive,  nerves,  though  true  in  general,  is, 
on  his  own  admission,  not  absolotely  throngh. 
going.  (I  must  observe,  however,  that  among 
other  recent  anatomists  this  is  maintained  by 
Albinui,  Malacarne,  and  Reil.)  And  to  say 
nothing  of  other  vacillations,  Galen,  who  in 
one  sentence,  In  consistency  with  his  distinc* 
tlon  of  cerebral  and  (mediately)  cerebellar 
nerves,  Is  forced  to  accord  exeinsively  to  those 
of  the  spino  the  function  of  motion ; in  an. 
other  finds  himself  compelled,  in  submission 
to  the  notorious  fact,  to  extend  to  these  nerves 
the  function  of  sensation  likewise.  But  If 
Galen’s  theory  be  loadequata  to  their  solution, 
it  never  leads  him  to  overlook,  to  dissemble, 
or  to  distort,  the  phenomena  themselves ; and 
with  these  no  one  was  ever  more  familiarly 
acquainted.  So  marvellous,  Indeed,  is  his 
minnto  knowledge  of  the  distribution  and 
functions  of  the  several  nerves,  that  it  Is 
hardly  too  much  to  assert,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  minor  pai^culars,  his  patho- 
logical anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  is  prac- 
tically on  a levd  with  the  pathological  anatomy 
of  the  present  day.  (l>e  Usu  Partlum,  i.  7, 
V.  9, 7,  U,  vUi.  3, 6, 10, 13,  lx.  1,  xU.  10, 1 1, 16. 
xili.  8,  xvi.  1,  3,  6,  xvli.  3,  3.— De  Causls 
Bympt.  1.  6. — Do  Motu  Muse.  i.  13— Do  Anat, 
Adm,  vii.  6.—  Ars  parva,  10,  II. — De  Loels  Aff. 
I.  3,  7,  13.  111.  6,  13.— De  Dias.  Xerv.  1— De 
Plae.  Ilipp.  et  Plat.  U.  13,  vii.  3,  4,  6,  8.) 

The  next  step  was  not  made  until  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  aubsequent  to  Galen's 
death ; when  RondeUti%$  (c.  1660,)  reasoning 
from  the  pbrnnomena  of  paralysis  and  stupor, 
enounced  it  as  an  observation  never  previously 
made,  that  * All  nerves,  from  their  origin  in  the 
brain,  are,  even  in  the  spinal  marrow  itself, 
isolated  from  each  other.  The  cause  of  para- 
lysis  is  thereforo  not  so  much  to  be  sought  for 
In  the  spinal  marrow  as  in  the  encephalic 
heads  of  the  nerves;  Galen  himself  having, 
ludccd,  remarked,  that  paralysis  always  super, 
venea  when  the  origin  of  tho  nerve  Is  obstructed 
or  diseased.*  (Curaodl  Metbodns,  e.  33.) 

This  obserration  did  not  secure  the  attention 
which  it  deserved;  and  some  thirty  years 
Uter  (1696,)  another  French  physiologist,  an. 
Kber  celebrated  proftssor  In  the  same  nnlver- 
Mty  with  Rondelot,  I mean  L<xxmrtnti^u  of  Mont- 
peUler,  advanced  this  very  doctrine  of  his 
predecessor,  as  * a new  and  hitherto  unheard, 
of  observation.'  This  anatomist  has,  however, 
tho  merit  of  first  attempting  a sensible  demon, 
stration  of  the  Csct,  by  resolving,  nnder  water, 
the  spinal  cord  into  its  constituent  filaments. 

* Thi«  new  and  admirable  observation,'  he  says, 

* explains  one  of  the  obscurest  problems  of 


the  perception  of  a quad- primary  qualify, 
and  the  sensation  of  a secondary.  (8e« 
par.  16,  sq.,  and  Note  D*,  $ 1.) 


nature;  why  it  is  that  from  a lesion,  say  of 
the  cervleal  medulla,  the  motion  of  the  thigh 
may  be  lost,  while  the  motions  of  the  arms  and 
thorax  shall  remain  entire.'  In  the  second 
edition  of  his  Anatomy,  Dulaurens  would  seem, 
however,  less  confident,  not  only  of  the  abso 
lute  originality,  but  of  the  absolute  accuracy, 
of  the  observation.  Nor  does  bo  rise  above 
the  Galenic  doctrine,  that  sensibility  and  motion 
may  be  transmitted  by  the  same  fibre,  la  fact, 
rejoctlng  the  dlscr.minatlon  of  hard  and  soft 
nerves,  he  abolishes  even  the  accidental  dis- 
tinction which  had  been  recognised  by  Galen. 
(Compare  Hist.  Anat.,  later  editions,  iv.  o.  18, 
qq.  9,  10,  1 1 ; x-  o.  13,  with  the  relative  places 
in  the  first.) 

Tho  third  step  was  accomplished  by  Varol. 
(«tu,  (1573,)  who  showed  Galen  to  be  mlstakou 
in  holding  that  the  apinal  chord  Is  a eonttona. 
tlon  of  the  After-brain  alone.  He  demon- 
strated, against  all  previous  anatomists,  that 
this  chord  is  made  up  of  four  columns,  seve. 
rally  arising  from  four  encephalic  roots ; two 
roots  or  tranks  from  the  Br^n.proper  being 
prolonged  Into  its  anterior,  and  two  from  the 
After-brain  into  its  posterior,  columns.  (Ana. 
tomia,  L.  ill : De  Norvis  Optlcls  EpIstoU?.) 

At  the  same  time,  the  fact  was  signalised 
by  other  eoutemporary  anatomists,  (as  Cofler, 
1673,  1696,)  that  the  spinal  nerves 

arise  by  double  roots ; oue  set  of  filaments 
emerging  from  tho  anterior,  another  from  the 
posterior,  portion  of  the  chord.  It  was  In 
general  noticed,  too,  (as  by  CoiUr,  and  C. 
JBauAfnHi,  1690,)  that  these  filamonts,  on 
Usuing  from  the  chord,  passed  into  a knot  or 
ganglion ; but,  strange  to  say,  It  was  reserved 
for  the  second  Monro,  (17^,)  to  record  the 
special  observation,  that  ^is  gangiionls  limited 
to  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  alone 

Bueb  was  the  state  of  anatomical  knowledge 
touching  this  point  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century ; and  it  may  now  seem  roarvelloos, 
that  aware  of  the  independence  of  the  motory 
and  sensitive  functions, — aware  that  of  these 
functions  the  cerebral  nerves  were,  in  general, 
' limited  to  one,  while  the  spinal  nerves  were 
competent  to  both,— aware  that  the  spinal 
nerves,  the  nerves  of  double  function,  emerged 
by  double  roots  and  terminated  in  a twofold 
distribution, — and,  finally,  aware  that  each 
nervous  filament  ran  distinct  from  its  peri- 
pheral extremity  throngh  tho  spinal  chord  to 
its  central  origin aware,  1 say,  of  all  these 
correlative  facts,  it  may  now  seem  marvellous 
tht  anatomists  should  have  stopped  short, 
should  not  have  attempted  to  lay  fact  and  fact 
together,  should  not  have  surmised  that  In  the 
spinal  nerves  difference  of  root  Is  correspon- 
dent  with  difference  of  function,  shonld  not 
have  instituted  experiments,  and  anticipated 
by  two  centuries  the  most  remarkable  physio. 
logical  discovery  of  the  present  day.  But  our 
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wonder  will  be  enlMneed,  In  flndinfr  tbo  most 
tUufltiiou*  of  the  more  modem  echooli  of 
medicine  tcacblnff  the  tune  doctrine  in  greater 
detml«  and  yet  never  proposing  to  itself  the 
question — May  not  the  double  roots  correspond 
with  the  doable  function  of  the  spinal  nerves  ? 
But  so  has  it  been  with  all  the  most  momentous 
discoveries.  When  Marvcjr  proclaimed  the  clr- 
cttlatlon  of  the  blood,  he  only  proclaimed  a 
doctrine  necessitated  by  the  discovery  of  the 
venous  valves ; and  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
the  heavens  was  but  a final  generalisation, 
prepared  by  foregone  observations,  and  even 
already  partially  enounced. 

The  school  I refer  to  is  that  of  I<eyden — the 
school  of  Boerhaave  and  bis  disciples. — Boer- 
Knave  held  with  Willis  that  the  Uraln.proprr 
it  theorgan  of  animality;  adistinct  part  thereof 
being  destined  to  each  of  its  two  fanetions, 
sense  and  voinntary  motion ; — that  the  After- 
brain  is  tho  organ  of  vitality,  or  the  Involuntary 
motions ; — and  that  the  two  encephalic  organs 
are  prolonged,  the  former  Into  the  anterior, 
the  latter  into  the  posterior,  columns  of  the 
spinal  chord.  In  his  doctrine,  all  nerves  aro 
composite,  being  made  up  of  fibrils  of  a tenuity, 
not  only  beyond  our  means  of  observation,  but 
almost  beyond  onr  capacity  of  imagination, 
ftome  nerves  are  homogeneous,  their  constituent 
filaments  being  either  for  a certidn  kind  of 
motion  alone,  or  for  a certain  kind  of  sensation 
alone;  others  are  heterogeneous,  their  consti- 
tuent fibrils  being  some  for  motion,  some  for 
sensation; — and  of  this  latter  claM  are  the 
nerves  which  issue  from  the  spine.  On  Boer- 
haave’t  doctrine,  however,  the  spinal  nerves, 
tn  so  far  as  they  arise  from  the  anterior 
column,  are  nerves  both  of  aensaUon  and 
voluntary  motion — of  animality;  In  to  far  as 
they  arise  from  the  posterior  column,  are 
nerves  of  Involuntary  motion — of  vitality.  A 
boreogeneont  nerve  does  not,  as  a totality,  per. 
form  a single  office ; for  every  elementary 
fibril  of  which  It  Is  composed  runs  from  first 
to  last  Isolated  from  every  other,  and  has  Its 
separate  sphere  of  exercise.  As  many  distinct 
spheres  of  sensation  and  motion,  so  many  dii- 
tinct  nervous  origins  and  terminations ; and  as 
many  dlffereot  points  ef  local  termination  In  the 
body,  so  many  different  points  of  local  origin  In 
thobrain.  The  Bensoiinm  Commune,  the  centre 
of  sensation  and  motion,  It  not  therefore  an 
indivisible  point,  not  even  an  undivided  place; 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  aggregate  of  as 
many  places  (and  millions  ef  milliona  there 
may  be)  as  there  are  encephalio  origins  of 
iitTvous  fibrils.  No  nerve,  therefore,  in  pro- 
priety of  speech,  gives  off  a brunch ; their 
obealhs  of  dura  mater  alone  are  ramified;  and 
there  is  no  intercourse,  no  sympaUiy  between 
the  elementary  fibrils,  except  through  the 
sensorlum  commune.  That  the  nerves  are 
made  np  of  fibrils  is  shown,  though  inade- 
•luately,  by  various  anatomical  processes;  and 
that  these  fibrils  are  destined  for  distinct 
and  often  different  purposes,  Is  manifested  by 
the  pbanoinena  of  disjoined  paralysis  and 
stupor.  (De  kforbis  Nervorum  Prmlectlones, 
by  Van  Eems.  pp.  261, 420-497,  696,  713-717. 
Compare  ffoai*  Boerfiooee,  Impetom  froiens, 
) X97-200.) 


The  developed  doctrine  of  Boerhaave  on 
this  point  Is  to  be  sought  for,  neither  in  his 
Aphorisms,  nor  in  his  Institutions  and  his 
Prelections  on  tbo  Institutions — the  more  pro- 
minent works  to  which  his  Illustrious  disciples. 
Hatter  and  Van  Svirtoit  appended  respectively 
a commentary. — The  latter  adopts,  but  does 
not  advance,  tho  doctrine  of  his  master.  (Ad 
Aph.  701,  711,  774,  1067,  10(i0.>— The  /irrmer, 
who  in  bis  subsequent  writings  silently  aban- 
doned  the  opinion,  that  sensation  and  motion 
are  conveyed  by  different  nervous  fibrils,  tn 
two  unnoticed  passages  of  bis  annotations  on 
Boerhaave,  (1740,)  propounds  it  as  a not  Im- 
probable conjecture— that  a total  nerve  may 
contain  within  Its  sheath  a complement  of 
motoij  and  of  sensitive  tubules,  distinct  in 
their  origin,  transit,  and  distribution,  but 
which  at  their  peripheral  extremity  commoni. 
cate ; the  latter,  like  veins,  carrying  the  spiriis 
back  to  tho  brain,  which  the  former  had,  like 
arteries,  carried  out.  (Ad  Boerb.  Instit.  | 
288.  n.  2,  $ 293,  n.  2.) 

The  doctrine  of  the  school  of  Leyden,  on 
this  point,  was  however  still  more  articulately 
evolved  by  the  younger  (Bernard  Siegfried) 
Atbinuif  not  in  any  of  his  published  works, 
but  In  the  prelections  he  delivered  for  many 
years,  in  that  university,  on  Physiology.  From 
a copy  In  my  possession  of  his  dicuta  in  this 
coarse,  very  fully  taken,  after  the  middle  of 
the  century,  by  Df  William  Grant,  (of  Rotbie- 
mureus,)  subsequently  a distinguished  medical 
author  and  practical  physician  in  London,  com- 
pared  with  another  very  accurate  copy  of  these 
dietata,  taken  by  an  anonymous  writer,  In  tho 
year  1741;  I am  enabled  to  present  the  foU 
I lowing  general  abstract  of  the  doctrine  Uught 
by  this  celebrated  anatomist,  though  obliged 
to  retrench  both  the  special  cases,  and  tho 
; reasoning  in  detail  by  which  It  is  Illustrated 
j and  confirmed. 

'•  The  nerves  have  a triple  detUnatlon  as  they 
minister  (1.)  to  voluntaiy  motion,  (2.)  to  sen- 
sation,  (3.)  to  the  vital  energies— eecretion, 
digestion,  Alblnus  seems  to  acquiesce  iu 
the  doctrine,  that  the  Brain-proper  is  the  ulti- 
mate  organ  of  the  first  and  second  function, 
the  After-brain,  of  the  third. 

Nerves,  again,  are  of  two  kinds.  They  are 
either  such  in  which  the  function  of  each  ulti. 
mate  fibril  remains  Isolated  In  fhnetlon  from 
centre  to  periphery  (the  cerebro . spinal 
nerves);  or  such  In  which  these  are  mutually 
confluent  (the  ganglionic  nerves.) 

To  speak  only  of  the  eerebro.spinal  nerves, 
and  of  these  only  In  relation  to  the  functione 
of  motion  and  sensation ; — they  are  to  be  dis- 
tingulibed  into  three  elsmei  according  as  de- 
stined, (1.)  to  sense,  (2.)  to  motion,  (3)  to 
both  motion  and  sensation.  Examples— of  the 
first  class  are  the  olfactory,  the  optic,  the  au. 
dttory,  of  which  last  he  considers  the  portio 
mollis  and  the  portio  dura  to  be,  in  pro- 
prlety,  distinct  nerves of  the  second  class, 
are  the  Urge  portion  of  those  passing  to 
muscles,  as  the  fourth  and  sixth  pairs of  the 
third  class,  are  the  three  lingnaJ  nerves,  espe- 
dally  tbs  ninth  pair,  fibrils  of  which  be  had 
. frequently  traced,  partly  to  the  mnscles,  partly 
to  the  gustatory  papillm  of  the  tongue,  and 
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the  tubcQt4neoiu  nerrci,  which  arc  leen  to 
glTo  off  hrmoehei,  flnt  to  the  moflciof,  and 
thereafter  to  the  tactile  papillae  of  the  ikln. 
The  nerrooi  fibres  which  minister  to  motion 
are  diiiinct  In  oriffin,  in  transit,  in  termina* 
tion,  from  those  which  minister  to  sensMion. 
This  is  manifest,  in  the  case  of  those  nerres 
which  mn  from  their  orifin  in  separate 
sheaths,  either  to  an  organ  of  sense  (as  the 
olfactory  and  optic),  or  to  an  organ  of  motion, 
(as  the  fourth  and  sixth  pairs,  which  go  to  the 
mnseles  of  the  eye) ; but  it  is  equally,  thongh 
not  so  obtrusirely,  true,  in  the  cose  where  a 
nerre  glres  off  branches  partly  to  muscles, 
partly  to  the  cataneous  papUlse.  In  this  lat- 
ter case,  the  nerrous  fibrils  or  fistnlm  are, 
from  their  origin  in  the  medulla  oblongata  to 
their  final  termination  in  the  skin,  perfectly 
distinct. — The  Mednlla  Oblongata  is  a con- 
tinnation  of  the  encephalos ; made  up  of  two 
columns  from  the  Brain-proper,  and  of  two 
columns  from  the  After-brain.  Immediately 
or  mediately,  it  is  the  origin,  as  it  Is  the  organ, 
of  all  the  norres.  And  in  both  respects  It  Is 
doable ; for  one  part,  the  organ  of  sense, 
affords  an  origin  to  the  sensitive  fibrils;  whilst 
another,  the  organ  of  motion,  does  the  same  by 
the  motory.  In  their  progress,  indeed,  after 
passing  out,  the  several  fibrils,  whether  homo- 
geneous or  not,  are  so  conjoined  by  the  invest- 
ing membranes  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
a single  nerve;  but  when  they  approach  their 
di’Stinatlon  they  separate,  those  for  motion 
ramifying  through  the  muscles,  those  for  sen- 
sation going  to  the  cutaneous  papilla  or  other 
organs  of  sense.  Examples  of  this  are  afforded 
--in  the  ninth  pair,  the  fibres  of  which  (against 
more  modem  anatomists)  be  holds  to  arise  by 
a double  origin  In  the  medulla,  and  which, 
after  running  In  the  same  sheath,  separate 
according  to  their  different  functions  and  des- 
tinatlons; — and  in  the  seventh  pair,  the  bard 
and  soft  portions  of  which  are  respectively 
for  motion  and  for  sensation,  though  these 
portions,  be  elsewhere  m^ntains,  ought  rather 
to  be  considered  as  two  distinct  nerves  than 
as  the  twofold  eonstituentc  of  one. 

The  proof  of  this  is  of  various  kinds. — In 
the  Jtrtt  place,  It  is  a theory  forced  upon  os  by 
the  phaenomcaa;  for  only  on  this  supposition 
can  we  account  for  the  following  facts ; — (1) 
That  we  have  distinct  sensations  transmitted  to 
tlie  bndn  from  different  parts  of  the  same  sen- 
sitive organ  (as  the  tongue)  through  which  the 
same  total  nerve  is  diffused.  (3;  That  we  can 
send  out  from  the  brain  a motive  influence  to 
one,  nay,  sometimes  to  a part  of  one,  muscle 
out  of  a plurality,  among  which  the  same  total 
nerve  (e.  g.  the  Iscbiatlc)  is  distributed.  (3) 
That  sometimes  a part  Is  either,  on  the  one 
hand,  paralysed,  without  any  loss  of  sens!. 
bUity ; or,  on  the  other,  stupifled,  without  a 
diminution  of  its  mobility. 

In  the  second  place,  we  can  demonstrate 
the  doctrine,  proceeding  both  ftom  centre  to 
periphery,  and  from  periphery  to  centre. 
^Though  ultimately  dividing  Into  filaments 
beyond  our  means  of  observation,  we  can  still 
go  fkr  in  following  oat  a nerve  both  in  its 
general  ramifications,  and  in  the  special  dis. 
tributloo  of  its  filaments,  for  motion  to  the 


muscles  and  for  sensation  to  the  skin,  4e. ; and 
how  far  soever  we  are  able  to  carry  our  invea. 
tigation,  we  always  find  the  least  Abrils  into 
which  we  succeed  in  analysing  a nerve,  equally 
distinct  and  cootinuont  as  the  chord  of  which 
they  were  constituent.  — And  again.  In  fol« 
lowing  back  the  filaments  of  motion  from  the 
muscles,  the  filaments  of  sensation  from  the 
skin,  we  find  them  ever  collected  into  larger 
and  larger  bundles  within  the  same  sheath,  but 
never  losing  their  individuality,  never  fused 
together  to  form  the  substance  of  a larger 
chord — The  nerves  are  thus  not  analogous  to 
arteries,  which  rise  from  a common  trunk, 
convey  a common  fluid,  divide  into  branches 
all  similar  In  action  to  each  other  and  to  the 
primary  trunk.  For  every  larger  nerve  is 
only  a complement  of  smaller  nerves,  and  every 
smallest  nerve  only  a fasciculus  of  nervous 
fibrils ; and  these  not  only  nurnsrleally  different, 
but  often  differing  from  each  other  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  functions. 

In  the  (Atrd  place,  that  in  the  nerves  for 
both  motion  and  sensation  are  enveloped  dis- 
tinct nerves  or  fibrils  for  these  several  ftinc- 
tions — this  is  an  inference  supported  by  the 
analogy  of  those  nerves  which  are  motive  or 
sensitive,  exclusively.  And  in  regard  to  these 
latter,  it  becomes  impossible,  in  some  eases,  to 
conceive  why  a plurality  of  nerves  should  have 
been  found  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
two  portions  of  the  seventh  pair,  In  reality 
di-tinet  nerves,  if  we  admit  the  supposition 
that  ei^h  nerve,  each  nervous  fibril,  is  com- 
petent to  the  doable  office. 

In  the  /ourtk  place,  the  two  speelM  of  nerve 
are  distinguished  by  a difference  of  structure. 
For  he  maintains  the  old  Galenic  doctrine,  Uiat 
the  nerves  of  motion  are,  m compared  with 
those  of  sensation,  of  a harder  and  more  fibrona 
texture; — a diversity  which  he  does  not  con* 
fine  to  the  homogeneous  nerves,  but  extends  to 
the  counter  filaments  of  the  heterogeneous.— 
This  opinion,  in  modem  times,  by  the  majo- 
rity surrendered  rather  than  refuted,  has  been 
also  subsequently  maintained  by  a small  num- 
ber of  the  most  accurate  anatomists,  as  Mala- 
came  and  Roll ; and  to  this  result  the  reeent 
observations  of  Ebrenberg  and  others  seem  to 
tend.  (See  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for 
1836,  p.  605,  sq. ; Mueller's  Phys.  p.  598.) 

Fii*aUjtf  to  the  objection — Why  has  nature 
net,  In  all  cases  as  In  some,  enclos^  the  motive 
and  the  sentient  fibrils  in  distinct  sheaths  1— as 
answer,  and  Ji/th  argument,  he  shows,  with 
great  ingeonity,  tbi^  nature  does  precisely 
what,  in  the  cireomstances,  always  affords  the 
greatest  secority  to  both,  more  especially  to 
the  softer,  Abrils;  and  he  might  have  added, 
as  a tUth  reason  and  second  answer — with  the 
smallest  expenditure  of  means. 

The  subtUty  of  the  nervous  fibres  is  much 
greater  than  is  commonly  suspected ; and 
there  is  probably  no  point  of  the  body  to  which 
they  are  not  distributed.  What  Is  the  nature 
of  their  peripheral  terminations  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  demonstrate ; and  the  doctrines  of 
Ruyseb  and  Malpighi  In  this  respect  are,  as  he 
shows,  unsatisfactory. 

The  doctrine  of  Albinas,  Indeed,  of  the  whole 
I school  of  Boerboave,  in  regard  to  the  nervons 
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syvteok,  la  putfealsr,  tooohlaf  the  <n*. 
tiaetioa  aod  tfa«  itoUtion  of  tha  ultimate  ner. 
vooi  fllamentey  leeixu  daiinf  a oenturj  of  Inter* 
eel  Bot  only  to  lUTe  been  n^leeted  bat  nbeo- 
lotelf  forgotten;  nod  n counter  opinion  of  the 
most  erroneous  ebnmeter,  with  here  nnd  there 
n feebie  echo  of  the  true^  to  bare  become 
geoeraUj  premieot  In  its  stead.  F >r,  strange 
to  say,  this  rery  doctrine  Is  that  recently  pro* 
mulgttted  as  the  last  consummation  of  nerrous 
physiology  by  the  most  illosuious  physiologist 
In  Europe.  “ That  the  primltlTe  fibres  of  all 
the  eerebro*spinal  nerres  are  to  be  regarded 
as  Isolated  and  distinct  from  their  origin  to 
their  termination,  and  as  radii  Issuing  from 
the  axis  of  the  nervons  system,*'  is  the  grand 
result,  as  stated  by  himself,  of  the  elaborate 
researches  of  /o^nn  MuelUr  / and  to  the  earll. 
est  dlseorery  of  this  general  fact  he  carefully 
▼indicates  his  right  against  other  contemporary 
obserrers,  by  stating  that  It  had  been  privately 
eommunicat^  by  him  to  Van  der  KoUt,  of 
Otrecbt,  so  long  ago  as  tho  year  1830.  (Pbys. 
p.  306-303.) 

la  eonetusion,  I may  ebeerre  that  it  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  th^  these  Prelections  of  Albl* 
nns  were  neror  printed.  They  present  not 
only  a full  and  elegant  digest  of  all  that  was 
known  In  physiology  at  the  date  ef  their  de* 
livery,  (and  Albtnus  was  celebrated  for  the 
uncommon  care  which  be  bestowed  on  the 
composition  of  his  lectures;)  but  they  likewise 
contain,  perdue,  many  original  ▼iews,all  deser* 
ving  of  attention,  and  some  whiehhaTebeeniub* 
sequently  ro*prodaced  to  the  no  small  celebrity 
of  their  second  authors.  The  speculation,  for 
example,  of  John  Hanter  and  Dr  Thomas  Tonng, 
In  regard  to  the  self-contraetlle  property  of 
the  Chryitalline  lent  is  here  anticipated ; and 
that  pellneidlty  and  fibrous  structure  are  com* 
patible,  shown  by  the  analogy  of  those  gela* 
tlDOoa  mollusea,  the  meduam  or  tea  blabbers, 
which  are  not  more  remarkable  for  their  tran* 
sparency,  than  for  their  contractile  and  dUatlte 
powers. 

As  I have  already  noticed,  the  celebrity  of 
the  Leyden  School  far  from  commanding  ao* 
eeptanee,  did  not  even  secure  adequate  atten. 
tion  to  the  doctrine  of  its  lUustrioas  masters; 
and  the  Oalenio  theory,  to  which  Haller  lat* 
terly  adhered,  was,  under  the  authority  of 
Cullen  and  the  Monros,  that  which  continued 
to  prevail  lo  this  country,  until  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  Here 
another  step  In  advance  was  then  m^e  by  Mr 
AUrander  ITaUer,  an  Ingenious  Physiologist 
of  Edinburgh;  who,  to  1809,  first  started  the 
prolific  notion,  that  in  the  spinal  nerves  the 
fllameuts  of  sensation  issue  by  the  one  root, 
the  filaments  of  motion  by  the  other.  His  at 
tribution  of  the  several  functions  to  the  several 
roots — sensation  to  tho  anterior,  motion  to  tho 
posterior  — with  strong  presumption  In  its 
frvour  from  general  analogy,  and  its  coofor* 
mity  with  the  tenor  of  all  previous,  and  much 
subsequent,  observation,  Is,  however,  opposed 
to  the  stream  of  later  and  more  precise  ex 
perlment.  Anatemlsts  have  been  long  agreed 
vhat  the  anterior  column  of  the  spioal  marrow 
1%  in  continuity  vrith  the  brain -proper,  the 
p>>sterior,  with  tlie  after-brain.  To  say  nothing 
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of  the  Oalenio  doctrine,  WilUs  and  the  School 
of  Boerhaave  bad  referred  tho  automatic, 
Hoboken  and  Pouteau  the  automatic  and 
voluntary,  motions  to  the  cerebellum.  Lat- 
terly, tho  experiments  of  Rolando,  Ploorent, 
and  other  physiologists,  would  show  that 
to  the  aftoT'brain  belongs  the  power  of  ro. 
gulated  or  voluntary  motion ; while  the  pa- 
rallelism which  1 have  myself  detected,  be 
tween  the  relative  development  of  that  |«rt 
of  tho  encephalos  In  young  animals  and  their 
command  over  the  action  of  their  limbs,  goes, 
likewUc,  to  prove  that  nuch  motion  is  one,  at 
least,  of  the  corcbellic  functions.  (See  Monro's 
Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  1S31,  p.  4 — 9 ) In 
contending,  therefore,  that  the  nervous  flla. 
ments  of  sensation  ascend  in  the  anterior 
rachitic  column  to  the  brain-proper,  and  the 
nervous  filaments  of  motion  in  the  posterior, 
to  tho  after. bnUn;  Mr  Walker  orlgiuiUly  pro- 
posed,  and  still  maintains,  the  alternutivo 
which,  independently  of  precise  experiment, 
had  the  greatest  weight  of  general  probability 
In  its  favour.  (Archives  of  Science  for  1809; 
The  Nervous  System,  1834,  p.  60,  sq  ) 

In  1811,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  holding  always  the 
connexion  of  the  brain  proper  w.th  the  ante- 
rior, of  the  after  brain  with  the  posterior, 
column  of  tho  spinal  chord,  proceeding,  how- 
ever,  not  on  general  probabilities,  but  on  ex 
perlmenta  expressly  instituted  on  the  roots 
themselves  of  the  spinal  nerves,  first  advanced 
the  counter  doctrine,  that  to  the  fllameuU 
ascending  by  the  posterior  roots  belongs  ex- 
clusively the  function  of  sensation  ; and  them- 
after,  but  still,  as  is  now  clearly  proved,  pre- 
vioosly  to  any  other  physiologist,  he  further 
established  by  a mostingouious  combination  of 
special  analogy  and  experiment,  the  correlative 
fact,  that  tho  filaments  descending  by  the  ante- 
rior roots  are  the  sole  vehicles  of  voluntary 
motion.  These  results,  confirmed  as  they  have 
beeu  by  the  principal  physiologists  throughout 
Europe,  seem  now  placed  above  the  risk  of  re- 
futation. It  still,  howover,  remains  to  reconcile 
the  seeming  structural  connexion, and  the  mant- 
fest  functional  opposition,  of  the  after  - brain  and 
posterior  rachitic  column;  forthc  decustation 
in  the  moduUa  oblongat^  observed,  among 
others,  by  Rolando  and  Solly,  whereby  thn 
cerebellum  and  anterior  column  are  connected, 
is  apparooUy  too  partial  to  reconcilo  the  dts- 
cordsiit  phsenomena.  {BelVs  Nervous  System  j 
Shaw's  Narrative;  MutlUr's  Physiology,  4c.) 


As  connoeted  with  the  foregoing  ooUcei,  1 
may  here  call  attention  to  a remarkable  case 
reported  by  M.  Rey  Regis,  a medical  observer, 
in  his  *Ulstolre  Naturelle  de  I'Ame.'  This 
work,  which  it  extremely  rare,  I have  been 
unable  to  consult,  and  must  therefore  rely  on 
the  abstract  given  by  M.  de  Biran  in  bis  ‘ Non 
voiles  Considerations,*  p.  96,  sq.  This  ease,  as 
far  as  C am  aware,  has  escaped  the  observa- 
tion  of  all  subsequent  physiologists.  In  iu 
phaeuomena,  and  In  the  i^erences  to  which 
they  lead,  it  stands  alone;  but  whether  tlio 
phanomena  are  themselves  anomalous,  or  that 
experimouls,  with  the  same  Intent,  not  having 
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bMO  made  In  like  ease*,  they  hare  not  In  these 
been  brought  In  like  manner  into  riew,  I am 
nnablo  to  determine.~A  man  loat  the  power 
of  moTement  in  one  lialf  of  bia  body,  (one 
lateral  half,  probably,  but  In  De  Btran'a  ac- 
count the  pa^ysla  is  not  distinctly  stated  as 
hemiplegia;)  while  the  sensibility  of  the  parts 
affected  remained  apparently  entire.  Export, 
ments,  Tarlous  and  repeated,  were,  howerer, 
made  to  aacert^n  with  aecnraey,  whether  the 
loM  of  the  motive  faculty  had  occasioned  any 
alteration  in  the  capacity  of  feeling : and  It 
was  foond  that  the  patient,  though  as  acutely 
alive  as  ever  to  the  sense  of  pain,  felt,  when 
this  was  secretly  inflicted,  as  by  oompresslon 
of  his  hand  under  the  bed-clothes,  a sensation 
of  suffering  or  nneaslnoss,  by  which,  when  the 
pressnre  became  strong,  he  was  compelled 
lustily  to  cry  out ; bnt  a sensation  merely 
genenJ,  he  being  altogether  unable  to  localise 
tbo  feeling,  or  to  say  from  whence  the  |«ln 
proceeded.  It  is.  unfortunately  not  stated 
whether  be  eoold  discriminate  one  pain  from 


another,  say  the  pain  of  pinching  from  the 
' pain  of  pricking ; but  had  this  not  been  the 
case,  the  notice  of  so  remarkable  a oirenra* 
stance  conld  hardly,  I presume,  have  been 
, overlooked.  The  p^ent,  as  he  gradually  re. 
, covered  the  use  of  his  Umbs,  gnuloally  also 
I recovered  the  power  of  localising  his  sensa. 
tions.^It  would  be  Important  to  test  the 
value  of  this  observation  by  similar  expert. 
I ments,  made  on  patients  similarly  affected. 
Until  this  bo  done,  it  would  be  rash  to  esta. 
bllsh  any  general  inferencee  upon  Ita  facta. 

I may  notice  also  another  problem,  the  solu. 
tion  of  which  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of 
tboso  who  have  the  means  of  observation  iti 
their  power.  Is  tbo  sensatlcn  of  heat  depen. 
dent  upon  a peculiar  set  of  nerves?  This  to 
me  seems  probable ; 1^,  because  certain  sen. 
tient  parts  of  the  body  are  insensible  to  this 
feeling;  and,  2^,  because  1 bare  met  with 
eases  recorded,  In  which,  while  sensibility  in 
general  was  atmtished,  the  sansibUlty  to  boat 
remained  apparently  ondiiaioishod. 
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NOTE  D.* 


PEROEPTTON; 

PEaCEPTIOK  PBOPSB  AND  SENSATION  PROPfilV* 


f,— ./Vincipo/  monuffda  of  the  E litort  docirxM  of  Ptrctpixorit  (A)  in  ittulf  and  (B ) 
in  contrast  to  that  of  Reid,  Steufart,  Royer  CoUard,  and  other  phUoeopheri  of  ihs 
Scottish  School, 

n. — Historical  notices  in  regard  to  the  dietinction  of  Perception  proper  and  Ser\eKUion 
proper. 


[Rprerences.— From  Inq.  182  b;  from  I.  P.  72fl  a,  313  ab;  from  Supplementary 
DiAertationa,  passim.] 


{ I. — Principed  momenta  of  the  Editor's 
doctrine  of  Perception. 

A) — /n  itself: 

i. — Peresptiem  in  general, 

1.  Sensitive  Perception,  or  Perception 


* A word  u to  the  tarious  meanings  of  the 
fcorrnt  here  prominent^Perctfpttoii,  iSeiuattow, 
Setue, 

1 — Pereepfion  (Pereeptio ; Perception;  Per. 
s cezlone;  Perception,  Wahrnehmung)  has  dif. 
ferent  significations;  but  under  all  and  each 
of  these,  the  term  hss  a common  ambigultj, 
denoting  as  It  may,  either  the  perceiving 
Faculty,  or  2^  the  perceiving  Jtet,  or  3*^  the 
Object  perceived.  Of  these  the  only  ambiguity 
of  importance  Is  the  last;  and  to  relieve  It  I | 
would  propose  the  employment,  In  this  relation,  i 
of  Perofpt,  leaving  Perception  to  designate  both 
the  faculty  and  Its  act;  for  these  It  Is  rarely  I 
necessary  to  distingubb,  as  what  Is  applicable 
to  the  one  Is  usually  applicable  to  the  other. 

But  to  the  slgnlftcaUons  of  the  term,  as  ap- 
plied to  Hlfermt  faculties,  acts,  and  objects ; of 
which  there  are  In  all  four 


stmplj,  is  that  act  of  Consciousness 
whereby  we  apprehend  in  our  bodv> 

a. )  Certain  special  affections,  whereof 
as  an  animated  organism  it  is  contiogenll/ 
susceptible;  and 

b. )  Those  general  relations  of  ssetension 
under  which  as  a material  organism  it 
necessarily  exists. 


1 . Pereepcio— which  has  boon  natorallsod  in 
aU  the  principal  langnagca  of  modem  Europe, 
with  the  qualified  exception  of  the  German,  la 
which  the  indigenous  term  Wahmehmung  has 
again  almost  superseded  it — Perceptio,  in  its 
primary  philosophical  signification,  as  in  the 
mouths  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  Is  vaguely 
equivalent  to  Comprehension,  NoUon,  or  Cog. 
nition  in  general. 

2.  Prom  this  first  meaning  It  was  easily  de. 
fleeted  to  a second,  in  which  it  corresponds 
to  an  apprehension,  a becoming  aware  of,  in  a 
word,  a conscloasneas.  In  this  meaning,  though 
long  thus  previously  employed  in  the  schools, 
it  was  brought  more  prominently  and  dis- 
ti  actively  forward  In  the  writings  of  Descartes. 
Prom  It  P'Uised,  not  only  to  his  own  dis- 
ciples,  but,  like  the  term  Idea,  to  his  antago. 
nlst,  Gassendi,  and,  thereafter,  adopted  equally 
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or  these  Perceptions^  the  former,  which 
U thus  conTerssnt  about  a tubjed-obj^ci, 
is  Senaation  proper  ; the  latter,  which  is 
thus  conversant  about  an  object-object,  is 
Perc^ion  proper.  (See  808  b,  868  a.) 

2.  All  Perception  is  an  act  of  Coo> 
sciousness ; no  Perception,  therefore,  is 
possible  except  under  the  conditions 


b7  Locke  and  Lelbnlti,  it  remained  a household 
word  in  every  sabsequent  philosophy,  until  its 
extent  was  further  limited,  and  thus  a third 
si|rnifleation  given  to  It. 

Under  this  second  meaning  it  is,  however, 
proper  to  say  a word  in  regard  to  the  special 
employment  of  the  term  in  the  Cartesian  and 
..  Leibnltio- Wolflan  philosophies.  —Perception 
M the  Cartesians  really  Identified  with  Idea  (using 
* this  term  In  Its  unexeluslve  univer^ty, 
but  discounting  Descartes’  own  sbusive  applt. 
cation  of  it  to  the  organic  moTeroent  In  the 
brain,  of  which  the  mind  baa,  ex  hypothesl,  no 
consciousness)  and  allowed  them  only  a logical 
distinction ; — the  same  representative  act  being 
called  Idea,  in  as  much  as  we  regard  It  as  a 
representation,  1.  e.  view  it  in  relation  to  what 
through  it,  as  represented,  is  mediately  known, 
and  Perception,  in  as  much  as  we  regard  it  as 
a consciousness  of  such  representation,  i.  e. 
view  it  in  relation  to  the  knowing  mind.— The 
LeibnItio.Wolflans,  on  the  other  band,  dis* 
tlngnlshed  three  acts  In  the  process  of  repre* 
■entatlve  cognition ; — the  act  of  represent- 
ing a (mediate)  object  to  the  mind;  2^  the 
representation,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
represeutamen.  Itself  as  an  (immediate  or  v1. 
carious)  object  exhibited  to  the  mind ; 3^  the 
act  by  which  the  mind  Is  conscious,  ImmedT- 
ately  of  the  representative  object,  and,  through 
it,  mediately  of  the  remote  object  represented. 
They  called  the  first  Perception  / the  last  Ap. 
perception t the  second  Idea — wMSMal,to  wit,  for 
what  they  styled  the  wtaterUil  Idea  was  only  an 
organic  motion  propagated  to  the  brain,  which, 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-established  harmony, 
Is  In  sensitive  cognition  the  arbitrary  conco- 
mitant  of  the  former,  and,  of  course,  beyond 
the  sphere  of  consciousness  or  apperception. 

3.  In  its  third  signification,  Perception  is 
1 limited  to  the  apprehensions  of  Sense  alone. 

This  limitation  was  first  formally  Imposed 
upon  the  word  by  Reid,  for  no  very  cogent 
reason  besides  convenience  (322b;)  and, there- 
after by  Rant.  Kant,  again,  was  not  altogether 
consistent;  for  he  employs  ‘ Perception'  In  the 
second  meaning,  for  the  consciousness  of  any 
mental  presentation,  and  thus  in  a senso  cor- 
responding to  the  Apperception  of  the  Leibnitz- 
Ians,  while  its  vernacular  synonyme  ’ Wahmeh- 
mttnp*  ho  defines  in  conformity  with  the  third, 
as  the  consciousness  of  an  empirical  Intuition. 
Imposed  by  such  authorities,  this  is  now  the 
accredited  signification  of  these  terms,  in  the 
recent  philosophies  of  Germany,  Brltmn, 
Prance,  Italy,  Ac. 

4.  Dut  under  this  third  meaning  it  is  again, 
since  the  time  and  throngh  the  authority  of 
Keid,  frequently  employed  in  a still  more  re- 
stiieted  acceptation,  vis.  as  Perception  (proper) 


under  which  Consciousness  !s  possible. 
( See  Note  H.)  The  eight  following  coo- 
ditioRs  are  partly  common  to  Perception 
with  the  other  acts  of  Consciousness ; 
partly  proper  to  it  as  a special  operation. 

3.  The  first  is  a certain  concenfrafton 
of  consciousness  on  an  object  of  sense;— 
an  act  of  Attention,  however  remisa.* 


In  contrast  to  Sensation  (proper.)  The  impcii 
of  these  terms,  as  used  by  Reid  and  other  phi- 
losophers on  the  one  band,  and  by  myself  on 
the  other,  is  explained  in  the  text. 

ii. — Smsation  (Sensatlo  ; Sensation,  Senti- 
ment ; Sensazione ; Empflndung)  has  various 
significations ; and  In  all  of  these,  like  Percep- 
tion, Conception,  Imagination,  and  other  ana- 
logous terms  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  it  it 
ambiguously  applied; — 1^,  for  a Faculty — 3^, 
for  Us  Act — 3-',  for  Us  Object.  Here  there  It 
no  available  term  like  Percept,  Concept,  Ac., 
whereby  to  discriminate  the  last. 

There  are  two  principal  meanings  In  which 
this  term  baa  been  employed. 

1.  Like  the  Greek  ceetAeeU,  it  was  tong  and 
generally  used  to  comprehend  the  process  of 
sensitive  apprehension  both  in  its  subjective 
and  its  objective  relations. 

3.  As  opposed  to  Idea,  Perception,  Ac.  it  was 
limited,  first  In  the  Cartesian  school,  and  there- 
after  In  that  of  Reid,  to  the  subjective  phasis 
of  our  sensitive  cognitions ; that  Is,  to  our 
consciousness  of  the  affections  of  our  animated 
organism, — or  on  the  Keo-Platonie,  C^artesian. 
and  LeiliniCian  hypotheses,  to  the  affections 
of  the  niind  corresponding  to,  bat  not  caused 
by,  the  unknown  mutations  of  the  body.  Under 
this  restriction,  Sensation  may,  both  in  French 
and  English,  ti«  employed  to  designate  onr 
corpore^  or  lower  feelings,  in  opposition  to 
Sentiment,  as  a term  for  our  higher,  l.e.,  our 
Intellectual  and  moral,  feelings. 

ill. — Seme  (Sensus;  Sens;  Senso;  81nn)  is 
employed  in  a looser  and  In  a stricter  appli- 
cation. 

Under  the  former  head  it  has  two  applica- 
tions ;—  1®,  a psychological,  os  a popular  term 
for  Intelligence : 3^^,  a logical,  as  a synonyme 
for  Meaning. 

Under  the  latter  head,  Sense  Is  employed 
ambiguously; — 1^*,  for  the  Faculty  of  sensitive 
apprehension ; 3^,  for  Us  Act ; 3^,  for  its 
Organ. 

In  this  relation,  Sense  has  been  distinguished 
Into  External  and  Internal ; but  under  the 
second  term,  in  so  msny  vague  and  various 
meanings,  that  I cannot  here  either  explain  or 
enumerate  them. 

On  the  analogical  employments  of  the  word, 
see  above,  p.  753  sq. 

• St  Jerome — ‘ Quod  mens  videat  et  mens 
andiat,  et  quod  nec  audlre  qoidpiam  nec  vi- 
dere  possumus,  nisi  sonsus  in  ea  qum  cerni- 
mus  et  audimns  intentue,  vetut  sententia.' 
(Adv.  Jovln.  ii..  9.)  See  Aristotle,  (Probl  xl., 
33.)  whom  Jerome  manifestly  had  in  his  eye ; 
Strato  Physleus  as  quoted  by  Plutarch,  (De 
Sol.  An.  Opera,  t.  U.,  p.  96l  0 Plutaixh 
himself,  (Ibid.) 
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4.  The  iecond  is  ( indo|>endent1y  of 
the  neccss&ry  contrast  of  a subject  and  an 
objectf)  a pluraliiy,  alteration,  difference 
on  the  part  of  the  perceived  object  or  ob- 
jects, and  of  a recognition  or  discrimina- 
tion thereof  on  the  part  of  the  perceiving 
subject.*^ This  supposes  the  fulloa'ing : 
— polity  proper  ; Qucmtity,  Protentiv  - 
(Time,)  Extei^ve  (Space,)  Intensive  (De- 
gree ;)  and  Relation.  Therefore — 

6.  The  third  is  Quality,  quality  strict- 
ly so  called.  For  one  affection  is  distin- 
guished from  another  as  it  is,  or  is  not, 
such  and  such;  in  other  words,  as  it  has, 
or  has  not,  this  or  that  quality  (»uchne»s.) 

6.  The  fourth  is  7'ims;  which  suppo- 
ses Memory,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
a certain  continuous  representation  of  the 
late  and  latest  past,  known  with  and  in 
contrast  to  our  apprehension  of  the  pass- 
ing present.  For  without  such  continuity 
of  consciousness,  no  consciousness  is  pos- 
sible. 

7.  The  fifth  is  Space.  For  we  are 
only  conscious  of  perceiving,  as  we  are 
conscious  of  perceiving  something  as  dis- 
criminated  from  other  co-existent  things. 
But  this  in  perception  is  to  be  conscious 
of  one  thing  as  out  of  another,  that  is,  as 
extended,  that  is,  as  in  Space. 

6.  The  sixth  is  Degree.  For  all  sen- 
sations are,  though  possibly  of  any,  actu- 
ally of  one  definite  intensity  ; and  distin- 
guished not  only  by  differences  in  Quality, 
Time,  Space,  but  also  by  differences  in 
Degree. 

9.  The  seventh  is  Relation,  For  dis- 
crimination, which  all  perception  supposes, 
is  a recognition  of  a relation,  the  relation 
of  contras  ; and  differences  in  Quality, 
Time,  Space,  Degree,  are  only  so  many 
various  kinds  of  such  relativity. 

10.  Finally,  the  eighth  is  an  Assert- 
ory Judgment,  that  within  the  sphere  of 
sense  an  object  (a)  exUts,  and  (b)  exists 
Jiut  or  thus  conditioned  f All  conscious- 


• It  has  been  well  said  by  Hobbes,  In  regard 
(o  the  former, — ' Stntirt  temper  idem,  et  non 
sentire,  ad  idem  recidunt,*  (KIcm.  Philos.  P.  iv 
e.  26,  § 6 ;)  and  by  Gaien  and  Netueiius  in 
reference  to  the  latter, — * Sensation  is  not  an 
alteration,  (affection,  modification,)  but  the  re* 

* cof  nlUoa  of  an  alteration.*  See  p.  830  b. 
f Aristotle  in  varions  paasagea  ansorts  that 
Sensitive  perception  Is  a disciimmation  or 
a Judgment,  (Anal.  Post.  L li.,  c.  19,  | 6.'— 
Top.  L.  il.,  c.  4, 1 2. — Do  An.  L.  ill.,  o.  1,§  iO; 
c.  10,  { 1 ; alibi  ) And  the  Aphrodistan : — ' Al- 
though sensation  be  only  brought  to  bear 
through  certain  corporeal  passions,  yet  Sensa 
tion  itself  is  not  a passion,  but  a Judgment.* 
(On  the  Soul,  f.  138  b,  ed.  Aid.)  Reid  has  the 
merit  among  modem  philosophers  of  first  p.  | 
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nftss  is  realized  in  the  enunciation — 7*Aal 
is  there  (or  This  is  here.)  All  Percep. 
tion  consequent  ly  enounces — That  is  there  ; 
but  in  this  case,  there  is  especially  under, 
stood  by  the  That — an  object  manifested  ^ 
through  one  or  more  qualities.  Second- 
ary, Secundo-primary,  Primary;  and  by 
the  is  there — apprehended  in,  or  in  im-  M 
mediate  relation  to,  our  organism.  ( ^ 

11.  Such  being  the  general  cOndiUons 
of  Perception,  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  discriminate  with  any  rigour  Sense 
from  Intelligence.  Sensitive  apprehen- 
sion is,  in  truth,  only  the  recognition  by 
Intelligence  of  the  phenomena  presented 
in  or  tbrongh  its  organs.il 


proximating  to  the  recognition  of  Judgment  as 
an  element  or  condition  of  conseioutness  In 
general,  In  laying  it  at  the  root  of  Perception, 
Sensation,  Memory,  and  [Self]  Consciousness; 
though  be  uufortunately  fell  short  of  the  truth 
In  refusing  an  existenti^  judgment  also  to  the 
acts  of  the  representative  faculty,  his  Concep. 
tion.  Imagination,  or  Simple  Apprehension. 

t In  this  qualitative  Judguieot  there  is  only 
the  consciousness  of  the  quality  perceived  in 
itself  as  a distinct  object.  Iltc  Judgment, 
again,  by  which  it  is  recognised  of  such  a class 
or  such  a name,  is  a higher  energy,  and  ought 
not,  as  Is  somotlmot  done,  to  be  styled  Per. 
coption;  it  is  Judgment,  cnipbaticiUly  so  called, 
a hiiiiple  act  of,  what  I would  call,  the  elabor. 
ative,  or  dianoctic,  or  discursive  faculty,  the 
faculty  of  relations,  or  comparison. 

I Tertnllian  : — * Non  enim  et  sentire  IntelM. 
gcre  est,  et  intelligere,  sentire. — At  quid  erit 
SeneuM,  m’st  tjus  rel  qua  $entitur  inteUeetue  f 
Quid  erit  iatellectus,  nisi  ejus  roi  qum  inteU 
ligitur  sensns  ? Undo  ista  tormenta  cruciandm 
simpliclratls,  et  suspendendae  veiitatls?  Quis 
mibi  exbibebit  sensum  non  intelligentem  quod 
sentit;  aut  Intellectum  non  sentlentem  quod 
internet  P— (Do  Anlnia,  c.  18;  compare  Do 
Came  Chrisil.  e.  12.)— To  the  same  effect  St 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Do  Opif.  Uom.  ce.  6.  10; 
and  De  Anima  et  Reenr.,  Opera,  t.  il.  p 623  cd. 
Paris,  1616- > — See  also  St  Jerome  as  quoted 
in  note  * 877.  — But  this  doctrine  we  may 
trace  back  to  Aristotle  and  his  schoot,  and 
even  higher.  * There  is  extant,’  says  Plutarch, 

* a discourse  of  Strato  Physirus,  demonstrating 
‘—That  a Hensiiive  apprehension  is  mhoUy  impos.  ^ 
sibU  without  an  act  of  JnteUeet*  (Op.  Hor  p. 
961)  And  as  to  Aristotle  himself: — 
divorce  (he  says)  Sensation  from  Understand-  J 
ing,  is  to  reduce  Sensation  to  an  inaentibk* 

I process ; wherefore  it  ha.s  U^en  said — lutelUct  | 
sees,  and  Intellect  heart.*  (Probl  xi.  33  ) 

This  saying,  as  recorded  by  Aristotle,  con- 
ititutes  in  the  original  (a  difference  of  dialect 
discounted)  the  first  hemistich  of  the  famous 
verse  of  Eplcharmus  : — 

KtS$  sfn  ««i  Nwf  uMtutt,  TakXe  nerpa  «sl 
rvfke. 

jgird  il  seeth.  Mind  it  hsaretk}  ail  laside  is  de}/ 
and  blind  I 
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f 1.J  AND  SENSATION  PROPER.  S7J) 

12.  All  Perception  is  an  immediate  qt  ganism;  for  thus  onl^  can  an  object  eziiti 
pr^ientativt  cognition  : and  has,  therefore,  now  and  A re,  to  sense. 

in  either  form,  only  one  uni%'ocal  object ; 
that,  to  wit,  which  it  apprehends  as  now 

and/«rrcexistcnt.  (SeeNuteB.§  i.  4,8, 11.)  i7. — Sensation  proper  and  Perception 

13.  All  Perception  is  a teneitive  cog.  proper^  m corre?o/io». 

nition;  it,  therefore,  apprehends  the  ex* 

istence  of  no  object  out  of  its  organism,  14.  In  Perception  proper  there  is  a 
or  not  in  Immediute  correlation  to  its  or.  higher  energy  of  intelligence,  than  in 

or  less  literally — usage;  and  long  after  Aristotle,  after,  indecti, 

the  line  bad  been  already  fathered  on  Epi. 

SMS  is  Mind,  v>kat  hean  U Mind  f charmns,  we  hare  Pliny  (U.  N.  zi.  37,)  Casnius 

The  ear  and  <pe  are  deaf  and  blind.  Felix  (Pr.  22,)  St  Jerome  (Adr.  Jovin.  ii.  9.) 

the  mamisertpts  of  Stobaeus  (ix.  42,)  and  the 
Though  orerlooked  at  a quotation,  by  both  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes  (PI.  43,)  all  adducing 
the  commentators  on  the  Problems,  by  Eras-  it  only  as  an  adage.  It  is  not,  however,  till 
mus,  and  many  others,  It  has  never  been  sos*  nearly  sir  eenturiee  after  Jipich4armm,  and  con. 
pected  that  these  words,  as  quoted,  are  not  a tiderably  more  than  /bur  eenturiei  after  Aristotle, 
quotation  from  the  Syracusan  poet.  This  ne.  that  wo  find  the  saying  either  fully  cited  as  a 
gative  1,  however,  xenture  to  maintain,  at  verse,  or  the  verse  ascribed  to  the  Syracusan, 
least,  as  a probable  thesis;  for  lam  inclined  But  from  the  time  of  Plutarch,  who  himself 
to  think  that  the  line,  however  great  its  merit,  thrice  alleges  it,  its  quotation  iti  either  fashion 
does  not  ascend  to  Epicharmus,  but  was  forged  becomes  frequent;  as  by  Tertullian,  Clement 
and  fathered  on  him  in  an  age  considerably  of  Alexandria,  Maximus  Tyrius,  Julian,  Theo- 
later  than  Aiistotle^s.  My  reasons  are  these  : — doret,  Olympiodorua  (twice,)  and  Tsetses  (four 

1.  Kpiebarmus  was  a Pythagtirean  phllo.  times.)  Porphyry  (thrice/  records  It — but  as 
sopber  and  a Doric  poet.  But  to  fabricate  a saying  of  Pythagoras ; and  lamblichus,  as 
Pythagorean  treatises  in  the  Doric  dialect  a dictum  of  the  Pythagorean  school.  These 
teoms  to  have  become  in  the  latter  ages  a authors  both  hod  learning,  though  neither, 
matter  of  exercise  and  emulation  among  the  certainly,  was  ever  critical  In  its  application. 
Greek  Sopbistm  and  dyncrctists.  In  fact,  of  Their  statements  can  only,  therefore,  bo  held 
the  numerous  fragments  under  the  names  of  to  favour  the  opinion  that  they  wore  unaware 
l^hagoras.Theano,  Timteus,  Ocellus,  Arebytas,  of  any  decisive  evidence  to  vindicate  the  verse 
Ilippodamas,  Eurypbaxnus,  Hipparchus,  Thca  to  Epirharmus. 

ges,  Metopus,  Cllnlas,  Crito,  Polus,  Lysis,  4.  But  If  improbable,  even  at  first  sight, 
Melissa,  Mya,  Ac. ; there  are  hardly  any  to  a that  such  a verso  of  such  an  author  should  not, 
eritical  eye  not  maaifostly  spurious,  and  none  if  authentic,  have  been  adduced  by  any  writer 
whatever  exempt  from  grave  suspicion.  On  now  extant,  during  the  long  period  of  six  bun- 
general  grounds,  therefore,  forgeries  on  Epi.  drud  years,  the  improbability  is  enhanced  when 
charmus  are  not  only  not  Improbable,  but  likely,  we  come  to  find,  tliat  during  that  whole  period 

2.  And  that  such  were  actually  commit.  It  is  never  quoted,  even  under  circumstances 
ted  we  are  not  without  special  evidence.  We  when,  had  it  been  current  as  a line  of  Epi* 
know  from  Atbeneeus  (L.  xiv.)  that  there  charmus,  it  could  not  but  have  been  eagerly 
were  many  PtevAoepichannia  in  circulation,  appealed  to.  Plato,  as  observed  by  Alcimus 
Besides  Apollodorus,  be  cites,  as  authorities  and  Laertius,  was  notoriously  fond  of  quoting 
for  this,  Aristoxenns  (who  was  a scholar  of  Epicharmus  ; and  there  were  at  least  two 
Aristotle)  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Polity,  and  occasions — In  the  Thewtetus  ($  102,  sq.,)  and 
l*hnoehorua  (who  lived  about  a century  later)  in  the  Pbsedo  (§  25  (11  Wytt.]) — when  this 
In  his  treatise  on  Divination.  Among  tlie  gnome  of  his  favourite  poet  would  have  con* 
more  Illustrious  fabricators,  the  former  of  firmed  and  briefly  embodied  the  doctrine  he 
these  commemorates  Chrysogonus  the  flute-  was  anxiously  inculcating.  Could  bo  fail  to 
player;  the  latter,  Axloplstus  of  Locnis  or  employ  It’  In  fact,  it  comes  to  this; — these 
Slcyon,  with  the  names  ofbis  two  supposititious  passages  must  either  bo  held  to  follow,  or  to 
works,  the  Canon  and  the  Onomm,  Of  either  found,  the  pbllotopheme  In  question. — In  like 
of  those.  Judging  from  their  title,  the  line  in  manner  Cicero,  in  bis  exposition  of  the  flrot 
question  may  have  formed  a part;  though  it  is  passage,  (Tnse.  t.  20.)  could  hardly  have 
not  improbably  of  a still  more  recent  origin.  avoided  associating  Kpiebarmus  with  Plato, 

3.  The  words  (and  none  could  be  more  direct  as  Tertnlllan  and  Olympiodorus  have  ione  in 
and  simple)  which  make  up  the  first  hemistich  their  expositions  of  the  second — had  the  lino 
sf  tho  verse,  wo  find  occasionally  quoted  as  a been  recognised  In  the  ago  of  the  former,  as  it 
proverbial  phUosopbome,  subsequently  to  the  was  In  the  age  of  the  two  latter.  Nor  could 
time  of  Plato.  To  Plato’s  doctrine,  and  his  such  an  apophthegm  of  inch  a poet  have  been 
language,  I would  indeed  attribute  its  rise ; unknown  to  Cicero, — to  Cicero,  so  generally 
for  H is  idle  to  suppose,  with  Jacobs,  that  conversant  with  Hellenic  literature,— and  who, 
Bopboeles  ((Ed.  T.  389/  and  Euripides  (Hel.  among  other  sayings  of  Epicharmus  himself, 
118)  had  cither  the  verse  or  dogma  in  their  adduces  in  Greek,  as  his  brother  ()aiDtns 
eye.  Aristotle,  at  least,  the  antbor  of  the  paraphrases  In  Latin,  the  no  lots  celebrated 
Problems,  is  the  oldest  toatUnoDy  for  sneb  a ; maxuu — 
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Sf^nMtion  proper.  For  thoagh  the  latter 
be  the  apprebenaion  of  an  affection  of 
the  Ego,  and  therefore,  in  a certain  sort, 
the  apprehension  of  an  immaterial  qualitj; 
atill  it  is  only  the  apprehension  of  the 
fact  of  an  organic  passion ; whereas  the 
former,  thoagh  supposing  Sensation  as  its 
condition,  and  though  only  the  appre- 
hension of  the  attributes  of  a material 
Non-ego,  is,  however,  itself  without  cor- 
poreal passion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
recognition  not  merely  of  a fact,  but 
of  rtlaXiont.  (See  22,  29,  and  p.  858, 
notes  f and  t.) 

15.  Sensation  proper  is  the  conditio 
sine  qua  non  of  a Perception  proper  of 
the  Primary  qualities.  For  we  are  only 
aware  of  the  existence  of  our  organism, 
in  being  sentient  of  it,  as  thus  or  thus 
affected ; and  are  only  aware  of  it  being 
the  subject  of  extension,  figure,  division, 
motion,  &c.,  in  being  percipient  of  its 
affections,  as  like  or  as  unlike,  and  as  out 
of,  or  locally  external  to,  each  other. 

16.  Every  Perception  proper  has  a Sen- 
sation proper  at  its  condition;  but  every 
Sensation  has  not  a Perception  proper  as 
its  conditionate unless,  what  1 think 
ought  to  be  done,  we  view  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  locality  of  a sensorial 
affection  as  a Perception  proper.  In  this 
cose,  the  two  apprehen^ons  will  bo  always 
coexistent. 

17.  But  though  the  fact  of  Sensation 
proper  and  the  fact  of  Perception  pro- 
per imply  each  other,  this  is  all;  — for 

^ the  two  cognitions,  though  coexistent, 
are  not  proportionally  coexistent.  On 
the  contrary,  although  we  can  only  take 
note  of,  that  is  perceive,  the  special  rela- 
tions of  sensations,  on  the  hypothesis  that 
these  sensations  exist ; a sensation,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  rises  above  a low  degree 
of  intensity,  interferes  with  the  |>ercep- 
tion  of  its  relations,  by  concentrating  con- 
sciousness on  its  absolute  affection  alone. 

It  may  accordingly  be  stated  as  a general 
rale — That,  above  a certain  point,  the 
stronger  the  Sensation,  the  u*eaker  the  Per- 
ception ; and  the  dittincter  the  percefttion 
the  less  obtrusive  the  sensation ; in  other 
words — Though  Perception  proper  and 
Sensation  proper  exist  onhj  as  they  co- 
exist, in  the  degree  or  intensity  of  their 
extHence  they  are  always  found  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  each  (See  862  b,  sq.)  | 


Be  sobtr,  and  to  doutit  inclin’d  t 
Them  ore  the  nerp  joints  of  mind ; 
or  on  tbe  other  reading — 

Be  oooi,  and  etc  to  doubt  propense ; 
7^’M  are  tbe  §tn«m$  of  good  wnae. 


18.  The  organism  Is  the  field  of  appre- 
hension, both  to  Sensation  proper  and 
Perception  proper;  but  with  this  diffe- 
rence ; — that  the  former  riews  it  as  of 
the  Egr,,  the  latter,  as  of  the  Non-ego; 
that  the  one  draws  it  within,  tbe  other 
shuts  it  out  from,  tbe  sphere  of  self.  As 
animated,  as  the  subject  of  afiections  of 
which  I am  conscious,  the  organism  be- 

I longs  to  me;  and  of  these  affection^ 
which  1 recognise  as  mine,  Sensation  pro 
per  is  the  apprehension.  As  matenai,  as 
the  subject  of  extension,  figure,  divia- 
bility, and  so  forth,  the  organism  does 
not  belong  to  me,  the  conscious  unit ; and 
of  these  properties,  which  1 do  not  recog- 
nise as  mine.  Perception  proper  is  the 
apprehension.*  (See  38,  39,  and  p.  858 
at) 

19.  The  affections  in  Sensation  proper 
are  determined,  (a)  by  certmn  intra- 
organic,  or  (b)  by  certain  extra-organic, 
causes.  The  Utter,  as  powers  in  bodie^ 
beyond  the  sphere  of  perception,  and  their 
effects  in  us,  the  objects  of  Sensation,  are 
hot  b ( therefore  am  biguously ) denomi  nated, 
either,  in  tbe  Unguage  of  modem  philo- 
sophers, tlie  Secondary  Qualities  of  Mat- 
ter, or,  in  the  language  of  Aristotle  and 
his  school,  the  Proper  S ntibles,  ( Note  D.) 


• It  may  appear,  not  a paradox  merely,  but 
a contradiction,  to  say,  that  the  organism  is, 
at  once,  within  and  without  the  mind;  is  at 
once,  aubjoctive  and  objective;  U,  at  once. 
Ego  and  Non. ego.  But  so  it  is;  and  so  we 
must  admit  it  to  be,  unless,  on  the  ono  hand, 
as  Materialists,  we  identify  mind  with  matter, 
or,  on  the  other,  as  Idealists,  we  identify  mau 
ter  with  mind.  The  organism,  as  aiiimate<^ 
as  sentient,  is  necessarily  ours;  and  its  affcc- 
tioDS  are  only  felt  aa  affections  of  the  indlvisl. 
ble  Ego.  In  this  respect,  and  to  this  extent, 
' our  organs  are  not  external  to  ourselves.  But 
i our  organism  Is  not  merely  a sentient  subject, 
I it  is  at  the  same  Umo  an  extended,  figured, 
j divisible,  in  a word,  a material,  subject ; and 
I the  same  sensations  whirh  are  reduced  to  unity 
in  the  Indivisibility  of  consciousness  are  in  the 
divisible  organism  recognised  as  plural  and 
reciprocally  external,  and,  therefore,  as  ex- 
tended,  figured,  and  dividecL  Such  Is  the  fact; 
but  how  tbe  Immaterial  ran  be  united  with 
matter,  how  the  unextendcdcanapprrliend  ex. 
tension,  how  the  indivisible  can  measure  the 
divided, — this  is  the  mystery  of  niy.Htcrles  to 
man.  **  Modus  (says  the  Psoudo.Augnitin) — 
Modus  quo  corporibus  adhirrent  spiritus,  om> 
■lino  miros  est,  ncc  comprehendi  ab  honiinibus 
;>otcst ; et  hoc  ipse  homo  esi '*  Thus  para. 
phra<ted  by  Pascal : — '*  Man  is,  to  himself,  tbe 
mightiest  prodigy  of  nature.  For  he  is  unable 
lo  conceive  what  is  Body,  still  lose  what  is 
Mind,  and,  least  of  all,  how  there  can  be  united 
a body  and  a mind.  This  is  the  climax  of  bis 
difficulties;  yet  this  U bis  peculiar  nature.** 
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§ I.]  AxND  SENSATION  PROPER. 


20.  Sensation  proper  has  no  object  but 
a gubject-object,  i.e.  the  organic  affection 
of  which  we  are  conscious.  The  cause  of 
that  affection,  whether  without  the  organ- 
ism or  within,  that  is,  whether  or  not  a 
secondary  quality  of  body,  is  immediately 
or  in  its  own  nature  unknown ; being 
known  only,  if  known  it  ever  be,  mcdi. 

ii  atelj,  by  observation,  induction,  infer- 
ence, conjecture.  Even  in.  the  perception 
of  the  Secundo-primary  qualities,  where 
there  is  the  perception  proper  of  a quasi- 
primary quality,  in  some  degree  of  resist- 
ance, and  the  sensation  proper  of  a second- 
ary quality,  in  some  affection  of  the  sen- 
tient organism,  its  effect ; still  to  Sensa- 
tion proper  there  is  no  other  object  but 
the  subjective  affection;  and  even  its 
dependence,  as  an  effect,  upon  the  resist- 
ance, as  a cause,  is  only  a conclusion 
founded  on  the  observed  constancy  of 
their  concomitance.  (See  36,  37,  and  p. 
857  b,  sq.) 

21.  Nay,  the  Perceptfop  proper,  ac- 

‘I  companying  a sensation  proper,  is  not  an 

apprehension,  far  less  a representation,  of 
the  external  or  internal  stimulus,  or  con- 
cause,  which  determines  the  affection 
whereof  the  sensation  is  the  consciousness. 

^ — Not  the  former ; for  the  stimulus  or 
concause  of  a sensation  is  always,  in  itself, 
to -consciousness  unknown.  Not  the  lat- 
ter ; for  this  would  turn  Perception  into 
Imagination — reduce  it  from  an  imme- 
diate, and  assertory,  and  objective,  into  a 
mediate,  and  problematic,  and  subjective, 

> cognition.  In  this  respect.  Perception 
proper  is  an  apprehension  of  the  relations 
of  sensations  to  each  other,  primarily  in 
Space,  and  secondarily  in  Time  and  De- 
gree. (See  31.) 

111. — Sensation  proper. 

22.  Sensation  proper,  viewed  on  one 
side,  is  a passive  affection  of  the  organism  ; 
out  viewed  on  the  other,  it  is  an  active 

I apperception,  by  the  mind,  of  that  affec- 
tion. And  as  the  former  only  exists  for 
us,  in  as  much  as  it  is  perceived  by  us ; 
and  as  it  is  only  perceived  by  us,  in  as 
much  as  it  is  apprehended,  in  an  active 
concentration,  discrimination,  judgment, 
u of  the  mind  ; — the  latter,  an  act  of  intelli- 
' gence,  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  principal 
factor  in  the  percipient  process,  even  in 
its  lower  form,  that  of  Sensation  proper.* 
(See  4,  10,  11,  14,  with  notes.) 


* Tills  is  the  true  doctrioe  of  Aristotle  and 
Us  school,  who  are,  however,  nH  unfreqnently 


iv. — Percepttun  proper. 

23.  In  Perception  proper  the  object-' 
ooject  perceived  is,  always,  either  a Pr%~  > 
nuiry  quality,  or  the  quasi-Primary  phasisj 
of  a Secundo-primary.  (See  p.  857  b,  sq.) 

24.  The  Primary  qualities  are  perceived 
as  in  our  orpaniym;  the  Quasi-primary 
phasis  of  the  Secundo-primary  as  in  cor- 
rel'ttion  to  our  organism.  ( See  866  a ) 

25.  Thus  a perception  of  the  Primary 
qualities  does  not,  originally  and  in  itself, 
reveal  to  us  the  existence,  and  qualitative 
existence,  of  aught  beyond  the  organism, 
apprehended  by  us  as  extended,  figured, 
divided,  &c. 

26.  The  primary  qualities  of  things 
external  to  our  organism  we  do  not  per- 
ceive, i.e.,  immediately  know.  For  these 
we  only  learn  to  infer,  from  the  affections 
which  we  come ‘to  find  that  they  deter- 
mine in  our  organs; — affections  which, 
yielding  us  a perception  of  organic  ex- 
tension, we  at  length  discover,  by  obser- 
vation and  induction,  to  imply  a corre- 
sponding extension  in  the  extra-organic 
agents. 

27.  Further,  in  no  part  of  the  or- 
ganism have  we  any  apprehension,  any 


misrepresented,  by  relation  to  the  extreme 
couiiter.opininn  of  the  Platonists,  as  viewing 
in  the  cognitions  of  Sense  a mere  passion; 

— a misrepresentation  to  which,  undoubtedly,  \ 
a few  of  the  Latin  Schoolmen  have  afforded 
grounds.  It  is,  indeed,  this  twofold  charac- 
ter of  the  Sensitive  process  that  enables  us  to 
reconcile  the  apparent  confliction  of  those 
passages  of  Aristotle,  where  (os  De  Anlma,  It. 
li.  c.  4.  § 8;  c.  6.  § 2;  c.  11.  § 14;  c 12.  § 1; 

De  Sensu  et  Scnsili,  c.  1.  § 5;  Pliysica,  L.  viL 
c.  3.  § 1‘2.  Pacian  division)  he  calls  Sensation  a 
I passion  or  alteration  of  the  Sentient;  and  those 
I others  where  (as  De  Anlma,  L.  ill.  o 8.  § 2)  he 
asserts  that  in  Sensation  the  Sentient  is  not 
passively  affected.  In  the  former  passages  the 
• sentient  faculty  is  regaided  on  its  organic 
side,  in  the  latter  on  its  mental.  Compare  De 
Somno  et  Vigllia,  c.  1.  § 6,  where  it  is  said, 
that  “ Sensation  is  a process  belonging  exclu* 
sively  neither  to  the  soul  nor  to  the  body,  but, 
as  energy,  a motion  of  the  soul,  through  the 
[medium  of  the]  body;” — a text  which,  how- 
ever, may  still  be  vaiionsly  expounded. — See 
Alexander,  in  note  f p 878 ; who,  with  the 
other  Greek  interpreters,  Ammonins,  Simpll. 
clns,  PhiloponuB,  solves  the  difficulty  by  saying, 
that  it  is  not  the  sentient  mind  that  suffers, 
but  the  sentient  orpan.  To  the  some  effect  are 
Galen  and  Nemesius,  as  quoted  in  note  * p.  878. 
Reid  is  partly  at  one  with  the  Peripatetics ; ■* 
with  whose  doctrine,  indeed,  be  is  more  fre- 
quently in  accordance  thaui  he  is  always  him 
self  aa’aro.  (Inq.  114  a.) 
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immediate  knowted/^e,  of  extension  in  its 
true  and  absolute  magnitude  ; perception 
' noting  onij  the  fact  given  in  sensation, 
and  sensation  affording  no  standard,  by 
which  to  measure  the  dimensions  given  in 
one  sentient  part  with  those  given  in 
another.  For,  os  perceived,  extension  is 
only  the  recognition  of  one  organic  affec- 
tion in  its  outness  from  another; — as  a 
minimum  of  extenuon  is  thus  to  percep> 
tion  the  smallest  extent  of  organism  in 
which  sensations  can  be  discriminated  as 
plural ; — and  as  in  one  part  of  the  or. 
ganism  this  smallest  extent  is,  perhaps, 
some  million,  certainly  some  myri^,  times 
smaller  than  in  others ; it  follows  that,  to 
perception,  the  same  real  extension  will 
appear,  in  this  place  of  the  body,  some 
million  or  myriad  times  greater  than  in 
that.*  Nor  docs  this  difference  subsist 
only  as  between  sense  and  sense;  for  in 
the  same  sense,  and  even  in  that  sense 
which  has  very  commonly  been  held  ex- 
clusiveiy  to  afford  a knowledge  of  abso- 
lute  extension,  1 mean  Touch  proper,  the 
minimum,  at  one  part  of  the  b<^y,  Usome 
fifty  times  greater  than  it  is  at  another. 
(See  p.  863  ab,  note.) 

28.  The  existence  of  an  extra^organic 
world  is  apprehended,  not  in  a perception 
of  the  Primary  qualities,  but  in  a percep. 
lion  of  the  quasi-primary  phasis  of  the 
Secundo-primary ; that  is,  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  our  locomotive  energy  is 
resisted,  and  not  resisted  by  aught  in  our 
organism  itself.  For  in  the  conscious- 
^ ness  of  being  thus  resisted  is  involved,  as 
a correlative,  the  consciousness  of  a resist- 
ing something  external  to  our  organism. 
Both  are,  therefore,  conjunctly  appre- 
hended. (See  p.  866  a,  note.) — This  ex- 
perience presupposes,  indeed,  a posses- 
sion of  the  notions  of  space  and  motion  in 
space. 


* This  difference,  In  the  power  of  diiciiml. 
nattof  affections,  possessed  by  different  parts 
of  the  body,  seems  to  depend  partly  on  the 
minuteness  and  isolation  of  the  ultimate  ner- 
vous fibrils,  partly  on  the  sensation  being  less 
or  more  connected  with  pleasure  and  pain.  In 
this  respect  the  eye  greatly  transcends  all  the 
other  organs.  For  wo  can  discriminate  in  tho 
retina  sensations,  as  reciprocally  external, 
more  roinntoly  than  wo  can  In  touch — aa  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  body,  two  millions  five 
hundred  tbousand  fold — aa  at  the  roost  sensi- 
tive place  of  the  hand,  a hundred  thousand 
fold— as  at  tho  tip  of  tho  tongue,  where  tac. 
tile  discrimination  is  at  its  maximum,  fifty 
thousandfold.  I am,  however,  inclined  to  thinh 
for  reasons  already  given,  that  we  mast  re- 
duce mllUons  to  myriads.  (Hoc  p.  862,  note.) 


29.  But  on  the  doctrine  that  space,  ass 
necessary  condition,  is  a native  element  of 
thought ; and,  since  the  notion  of  any  cne 
of  its  dimensions,  as  correlative  to,  must 
inevitably  imply  the  others ; it  is  evident 
that  every  perception  of  sensations  out  of 
sensations  will  afford  the  occasion,  in  ap- 
prehending any  one,  of  conceiving  all  the 
three  extenrions;  that  is,  of  conceiving 
space.  On  the  doctrine,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage, of  Reid,  our  original  cognitions  of 
space,  motion,  &c.,  are  instinctive  ; a view 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of 
those  of  the  lower  animals  which  have  the 
power  of  locomotion  at  birth.  It  is  truly 
an  idle  problem  to  attempt  imagining  the 
steps  by  which  wo  may  be  supposed  to 
have  acquired  the  notion  of  extension ; 
when,  in  fact,  we  are  unable  to  imagine 
to  ourselves  the  possibility  of  that  notion 
not  being  always  in  our  possession. 

30.  We  have,  therefore,  a twofold  cog- 
nition of  space  : a)  an  a priori  or  nafite 
imagination  of  it,  in  general,  as  a necessary 
condition  of  the  possibility  of  thought ; 
and  b,)  under  that,  an  a potteriori  or 
adventitious  percept  of  it,  in  particular,  as 
contingently  apprehended  in  this  or  that 
actual  complezus  of  sensations.* 

B.)  Editor*s  doctrine  of  Perception, in  ' 

frost  to  (Mat  of  Reidt  Stewart,  Royer 
CoUard,  and  other  philosophers  of  the 
S^offisA  School,  f 

31.  Perception  (proper)  is  the  JVbfioit  ^ 
or  Conception  of  an  object,  instmetively 
suppested,  ejpcited,  inspired,  or,  as  it  were, 
conjured  up,  on  occasion  or  at  the  eipn  of 


* This  doctrine  agrees  with  that  of  Kant 
and  Reid  in  the  former : It  differs  certainly 
from  that  of  Kant,  and  probably  from  that  of 
Reid,  In  the  latter.  But  see  B. 

f 1 here  contrast  my  own  doctrlneof  perception 
with  that  of  the  philosophers  in  question,  not 
because  their  views  and  mine  are  those  at  fisr- 
thest  variance  on  tho  point,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, precisely  because  they  thereon  approxi- 
mate the  nearest.  I have  already  shown  that 
the  doctrine  touebing  Perception  held  by  Reid, 
(and  in  the  present  relation  he  and  his  two 
iUustiions  followers  are  in  almost  all  respects 
at  one)  is  ambiguous.  For  while  some  of  its 
statements  seem  to  harmonize  exclusively  with 
the  conditions  of  natural  prescntatlonlsm, 
others,  again,  appear  only  compatible  with 
those  of  an  egoistical  represontationism.  — 
(Sce826-823;  also 812-815.)  Maintaining,  os 
1 do,  the  former  doctrine,  U Is,  of  course,  only 
tho  positions  conformable  to  the  latter,  which 
it  is,  at  present,  necessary  to  adduce. 
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ft  Sensfttioti  (proper.*)  Reid,  Inq.  Ill  b. 
121  ft,  122  a,  123  b,  128  b note  130  b,  150 

a,  183  ft,  188  a.  I.  P.  258  ab,  259  b,  260 

b,  818  ab,  327  a; — Stewart,  £1.  vol.  i.  pp. 
02,  93;  — Rot/er  Collard,  in  Jouffroy's 
Reid,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  402,  403. — (Compare 
820  b,  821  ab.) 

On  the  contrary,  I bold,  in  general, 
that  as  Perception,  in  either  form,  is  an 
immediate  or  presentative,  not  a mediate 
or  representative,  cognition,  that  a Per* 
ception  proper  is  not,  and  ought  not  to  be 
called,  a Notion  or  Conception.  And,  I 
hold,  in  particular,  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  the  consciousness  of  sensations,  out  of 
each  other,  contrasted,  limited,  and  vari- 
ously arranged,  we  have  ft  Percejition 
proper,  of  the  primary  qualities,  in  an  ex- 
iernalty  to  the  mind,  though  not  to  the 
1 nervous  organism,  as  an  immediate  cogni- 
tion, aud  not  merely  as  a notion  or  con- 
cept, of  something  extended,  figured,  &c. ; 
and,  on  the  other,  as  a correlative  con- 
tained in  the  consciousness  of  our  volun- 
tary motive  energy  resisted,  and  not  re- 
sisted by  aught  within  the  limits  of  mind 
and  its  subservient  organs,  we  have  a Per- 
ception proper  of  the  secundu- primary 
quality  of  resistance,  in  an  extraorganic 
force,  as  an  immediate  cognition,  and  not 


* This  Is  not  the  doctrine,  at  least  not  the 
language  of  the  doctrine,  of  real  presentation- 
isoi.  It  is  the  language,  at  best,  of  an  egoisti- 
cal representationism ; and,  as  a doctrine,  it 
coincides  essentially  «lth  the  theory  of  mediate 
perception  held  by  the  lower  PUtonlsts,  the 
Cartesians,  and  the  Leibniilans— as  properly 
understood.  The  Platonixirig  Cndwortb,  In 
different  parts  of  his  works,  gives,  In  fact, 
nearly  In  the  same  terms,  the  same  account  of 
the  process  of  Sensitive  Perception.  lie  sig. 
naiitea,  firstly,  the  bodily  affection,  determined 
by  the  impression  of  an  external  something, 
[precisely  as  Reid;]  secondly,  the  sympatheUc 
recognition  thereof  by  the  soul,  [Held’s  Sen- 
sation thirdly,  to  quote  his  exprcssioo*>, 
‘ whereby  according  to  nalurr'i  iiwtiacr.  It  hath 
several  or  Appeonmecs  begotten  in  It 

of  those  resisting  objects,  without  it  at  a dis- 
tance, in  respect  of  colour,  magnitude,  figure, 
and  local  motion,’  [Keid's  Conceptions  or  No. 
tl(jns  of  which  Perception  Is  made  up.]  (1mm. 
Mor.  B.  V.  ch.  2.  | 3.  Compare  B.  ilL  ch.  1.  } 
6.)  See  also,  above,  the  Neoplatonic  doctrine, 
as  stated,  p.  262  b.  note  • ; the  Cartesian  8yl- 
vain  Regis,  as  quoted,  p.  821  a;  and  the  Car- 
teslan  Andala,  aa  quoted,  p.  257,  b.  note  • ; and 
to  these  may  be  added  the  Aristotelian  Comp, 
ton  Carlton,  (who  did  not  reject  the  doctrine 
of  a reprttentotive  perception  of  the  Common 
Sensibles,)  ns  quoted,  p.  830  a. — But  that  Reid 
might  po8.slbly  employ  the  terms  notion  and 
etmeepxion  in  a Tsgue  and  improper  sense,  for 
eogoition  In  general,  see  p.  621,  b.  i. 


8^8 

merely asa  notionor  concept,  ofa resisting 
something  external  to  our  body ; — though 
certainly  in  either  case  there  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  a concomitant  act  of  imagi- 
nation, by  w'hich  the  whole  complex  con- 
sciousness on  the  occasion  is  filled  up. 
(See  21,  and  Note  B § ii.) 

32.  On  occasion  of  the  Sensation  (pro- 
per,) along  with  the  notion  or  conceptioa 
which  constitutes  the  Perception  (proper,) 
of  the  external  object,  there  is  blindly 
created  in  us,  or  instinctively  determined, 
an  invincible  belief  in  its  existence.  (Reid, 
Inq.  159  a,  122  ab,  183  a,  I.P.  258  a,  327  a, 
alibi;  Stewart  and  Royer  Collard,  11.  cc.) 

On  tho  contrary,  1 hold,  that  we  only  i'^ 
believe  in  the  existence  of  what  we  per-  ' 
ceive,  as  extended,  figured,  resisting,  &c., 
in  as  much  as  we  believe  that  we  are  con. 
scious  of  these  qualities  as  existing;  con- 
sequently, that  a belief  in  tho  existence 
of  an  extended  world  external  to  the 
mind,  and  even  external  to  the  organism, 
is  not  a faith  blindly  created  or  instinc- 
tively determined,  in  supplement  of  a re- 
presentative or  mediate  cognition,  but 
exists  in,  as  an  integral  constituent  of,  j 
Perception  proper,  as  an  act  of  intuitive  \ 
or  immediate  knowledge. 

33.  The  object  of  Perception  (proper) 

la  a conclusion,  or  inference,  or  result, 
(instinctive,  indeed,  not  ratiocinatire,) 
from  a Sensation  proper.  {Reid,  Inq, 
126  a,  180  b,  I.  P.  310  ab,  319  n i^Royer 
Collard,  1.  c.)  » J’ 

On  the  contrary,  I hold,  that  the  object 
of  Perception  proper  is  given  immedi- 
ately in  and  along  with  the  object  of 
Sensation  proper.  (See  822  a 7.) 

34.  Sensation  (proper)  precedes,  Per- 
ception (proper)  follows.  {Reid,  Inq, 

186  b,  187  b.  I.  P.  320  b;  iSfeioarf  and 
Royer  Collard,  11.  cc.) 

On  the  contrary,  I hold,  that  though 
Sensation  proper  be  the  condition  of,  and 
therefore  anterior  to,  Perception  proper 
in  the  order  of  nature,  that,  in  the  order 
of  time,  both  are  necessarily  coexistent ; 

— the  latter  being  only  realised  in  and 
through  tho  present  existence  of  the  for- 
mer. Thus  visual  extension  cannot  be 
perceived,  or  even  imagined,  except  under 
the  sensation  of  colour  ; while  colour, 
again,  cannot  be  apprehended  or  ima- 
gined without,  respectively,  a concomi- 
tant apprehension  or  phantasm  of  exteo- 
sinn. 

35.  Sensation  (proper)  is  not  only  an 
antecedent,  but  an  or6ifrary  anteceeUni, 
of  Perception  (proper.)  The  former  it 
only  a sign  on  occasion  of  which  the  lat- 
ter follows;  they  have  no  oecessiiry  or 
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oven  natural  connexion ; and  it  is  only  by 
the  will  of  God  that  we  do  not  perceive 
the  qualities  of  external  objects  Indepen* 
dently  of  any  sensitive  affection.  This 
last,  indeed,  seems  to  be  actually  the  case 
in  the  perception  of  visible  extension  and 
flf^ure.  {Reid,  Inq.  Ill  b,  121  a,  143  b, 
122  a,  123  b,  187  b,  188  a.  1.  P.  257  b, 
260  b,  alibi ; ^ctsart  and  Roy«r  CoUard, 
11.  cc.) 

f On  the  contrary,  I hold  that  Sensation 
proper  is  the  universal  condition  of  Per- 
ception proper.  We  are  never  aware 
even  of  the  existence  of  onr  organism 
except  as  it  is  somehow  affected ; and  are 
only  conscious  of  extension,  figure,  and 
the  other  objects  of  Perception  proper,  as 
realised  in  the  relations  of  the  affections 
of  our  sentient  organum,  as  a body  ex- 
tended, figured,  &c.  As  to  colour  and 
visible  extension,  neither  can  be  appre- 
hended, neither  can  be  even  imagined, 
apart  from  the  other.  (V.  831  a,  foot- 
note, et  alibi ; but  especially  Note  E,  § 1.) 

36.  In  a Sensation  (proper)  of  the 
secondary  qualities,  as  affections  in  us,  we 
have  a Perception  {proper)  of  them  as 
properties  in  objects  and  causes  of  the 
affections  in  us.  {Reid,  L P.  310  ab,and 
Inq.  passim;  Royer  Collard,  1.  c.) 

On  the  contrary,  I hold,  that  as  Per- 
ception proper  is  an  immediate  cognition ; 
and  as  the  secondary  qualities,  in  bodies, 
are  only  Inferred,  and  therefore  only 
mediately  known  to  exist  as  occult  causes 
of  manifest  effects;  that  these,  at  best 
vnly  objects  of  a mediate  knowledge,  are 
not  objects  oP  Perception.  (See  20,  21, 
and  p 858.) 

37.  In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  vari- 
ous other  bodily  affections,  as  the  tooth- 
ache, gout,  Ac.,  we  have  not  only  a Sen- 
sation proper  of  the  painful  feeling,  but  a 
conception  and  belief,  i.e.,  a Perception 
{proper)  of  iis  cause.  {Reid,  I.  P.  319  a, 
^bi.) 

On  the  contrary,  and  for  the  same 

* rMSon,  1 hold,  that  there  is  in  this  case 
no  such  Perception. 

38.  Sensation  (proper)  is  an  affection 
purely  of  the  mind,  and  not  in  any  way  an 
affection  of  the  body.  {Reid,  Inq.  105  a, 
159  ab,  187  a,  I.  P.  229  ab,  310.) 

On  the  contrary,  I hold  with  Aristotle, 
(De  An.4.  5,  De  Som.  c.  1.  § 6,)  indeed, 
with  philosophers  in  general,  that  Sensa- 
tion is  an  affection  neither  of  the  body 
alone  nor  of  the  mind  alone,  but  of  the 
oompoute  of  which  each  is  a constituent ; 
and  that  the  subject  of  Sensation  may  be 
indifferently  said  to  be  in  our  organism  (as 
animated)  or  in  our  soul  (as  united  with 


an  organism.)  For  instance,  hanger  or 
colour  are,  as  apprehended,  neither  modes 
of  mind  apart  from  body,  nor  modes  of 
body  apart  from  mind.  (See  18.) 

39.  Sensations  (proper)  as  merely  affeo 
tions  of  the  mind,  have  no  locality  in  the 
body,  no  locality  at  all.  {Reid,  I.  P.  319 
ab,  320  ab.)  From  this  the  inference  is 
neceasary,  that,  though  conscious  of  the 
relative  place  and  reciprocal  outness  of 
sensations,  we  do  not  in  this  consciousness 
apprehend  any  real  externality  and  ex- 
tension. 

On  the  contrary,  I hold,  that  Sensation 
proper  being  the  consciousness  of  an  affec- 
tion, not  of  the  mind  alone,  but  of  the 
mind  as  it  is  united  with  the  body,  that 
in  the  consciousness  of  sensations,  rela- 
tively localised  and  reciprocally  external, 
we  have  a veritable  apprehentton,  and, 
consequently,  an  immediate  perception  of 
the  affected  orgaaism,as  extended, divided, 
figured,  Ac.  This  alone  is  the  doctrine 
of  Natural  Realism,  of  Common  Sense. 
(See  18.) 

40.  In  the  ca.se  of  Sensation  (proper) 
and  the  Secondary  qualities,  there  is  a 
d terminate  quality  m certain  bodies,  ex- 
clusively competent  to  cause  a determinate 
sensation  in  us,  as  colour,  odour,  savour, 

Ac. ; consequently,  that  from  the  fact  of 
a similar  internal  effect  we  are  warranted 
to  infer  the  existence  of  a similar  exter- 
nal ooncause.  {Reid,  Inq.  137-142.  L P. 
315,  316,  aUbi.) 

On  the  contrary,  I bold,  that  a similar 
sensation  only  implies  a simitar  idiopatluo 
affection  of  the  nervous  organism  ; but 
such  affection  requires  only  the  excitation 
of  an  appropriate  stimulus ; while  such 
stimulus  may  be  supplied  by  manifold 
agents  of  the  most  opposite  nature,  both 
from  within  the  body  and  from  without. 
(See  854,  b— 856,  a.) 

41.  Perception  excludes  memory  ; Per. 
ceplion  (proper)  cannot  therefore  be  ap- 
prehensive of  morion.  {Royer  CoUat^ 
supra,  844,  ab.) 

On  the  contrary,  I hold, that  as  memory,  ^ 
or  a certain  continuous  representation,  is 
a condition  of  consciousness,  it  is  a con- 
dition of  Perception;  and  that  motion, 
therefore,  cannot,  on  this  ground,  be  de- 
nied as  an  object  apprehended  through 
sense.  (See  6,  and  Note  U.)  4 

42.  An  apprehension  of  relations  is  not 
an  act  of  Perception  (proper.)  {Royer 
Collard  [apparently,)  ibid.) 

On  the  contrary,  I bold,  in  general, 
that  08  all  consciousness  is  realised  only 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  relations  of 
plurality  and  contrast ; and  as  perception 
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Is  a consciousness ; that  the  apprehension 
of  relation  cannot,  simpUciter,  be  denied 
to  percepUon:  and,  in  particular,  that 
unless  we  annihilate  Perception  proper, 
by  denying  to  it  the  recognition  of  its 
peculiar  objects,  Extension,  Figure,  and 
«ithe  other  primary  qualities,  we  cannot 
deny  to  it  the  recognition  of  relations; 
for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  others,  Exten- 
sion is  perceired  only  in  apprehending 
sensations  out  of  sensations — a relation; 
and  Figure  is  only  perceived  in  appre- 
hendingone  perceived  extension  as  limited, 

. and  limited  in  a certain  manner  by  another 
' —a  complezus  of  relations.  (See  9,  pp. 
844  a,  859  a,  and  infra  Note  E.  ) 

43.  Difiant  realities  are  objects  of  Per- 
ception (proper.)  (Aeui,  Inq.  104  b,  146  a, 
158  b,  159  ab,  160 a,  186  b;  1.  P.  299  a, 
302  a,  303  a,  304  a,  306  b ; Stewart,  £1. 

I 79  sq.) 

q On  the  contrary,  I hold,  that  the  mind 
> perceives  nothing  external  to  itself,  ex- 
cept the  affections  of  the  organism  as 
animated,  the  reciprocal  relations  of  these* 
affections,  and  the  correlative  involved  in 
the  consciousness  of  its  locomotive  energy 
being  resisted.  (See  814  a,  822  ab  ) | 

44.  Objects  not  in  contact  with  the  . 
organs  of  sense  are  perceived  by  a ms.  ' 
dium.  {Heid,  Inq.  104  b,  186  ab,  187  b ; 
1.  P.  247  ab.) 

^ On  the  contrary,  I hold,  that  the  only 
’ object  perceived  is  the  organ  itself,  as 
modihod,  or  what  is  in  contact  with  the 
organ,  as  resisting.  The  doctrine  of  a 
m^ium  is  an  error,  or  rather  a confusion, 
inherited  from  Aristotle,  who  perverted, 
j in  this  respect,  the  simpler  and  more  accu- 
rate doctrine  of  Democritus. 

46.  Extension  and  Figure  are  first  per- 
ceived through  the  sensations  of  Totich, 
{Reid,  Inq.  123-126.  188a;  I.  P.  331; 
Sfetoart,  £1.  i.  349,  357  ; Ess.  564.) 

On  the  contrary,  1 hold,  that  (unless  by 
Extension  be  understood  only  extension 
in  the  three  dimensions,  as  Reid  in  fact 
seems  to  do,  but  not  Stewart, ) this  is 
erroneous,  for  an  extenuon  is  apprehended 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  reciprocal  ex- 
ternality of  all  sensations.  Moreover,  to 
allow  even  the  statement  as  thus  restricted 
to  pass,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose, 
that  under  Touch  it  is  meant  to  compre- 
heud  the  consciousness  of  the  Locomotive 
energy  and  of  the  Muscular  feelings. 
(See  864  b,  sq.) 

46.  Externality  is  exclusively  perceived 
on  occasion  of  the  sensations  of  Touch 
{Reid,  Inq.  123,  124,  188.  a;  1.  P.  332 
and  alibi ; Royer  Collard,  Jouffroy’s  Reid, 
■\u  412.) 


On  the  contrary,  I hold,  that  it  la,  pri- 
marily, in  the  consciousness  of  our  loco- 
motive energy  being  resisted,  and,  secon- 
darily, through  the  sensations  of  muscular 
feeling,  that  the  perception  of  Externality 
is  realised.  All  this,  however,  might  be 
confusedly  involved  in  the  Touch  of  the 
philosophers  in  question.  ( See  28.) 

47.  Real  (or  absolute)  tnaynitude  is  an  \ 
object  of  perception  (proper)  through 
Touch,  but  through  touch  only.  {Retd, 

I.  P.  303.) 

On  the  contrary,  I hold,  that  the  mag- 
nitude perceived  through  touch  is  as 
purely  relative  as  that  perceived  through  ^ 
vision  or  any  other  sense;  for  the  same 
magnitude  does  not  appear  the  same  to 
touch  at  one  part  of  the  body  and  to 
touch  at  another.  (303  b,  note ; 863  ab, 
note ; and  n.  27.) 

48.  Colour,  though  a secondary  quality, 

I is  an  object  not  of  Sensation  (proper)  but 
I of  Perception  (proper) ; in  other  words, 

we  perceive  Colour,  not  as  an  affection  of 
' our  own  minds,  but  as  a qxtality  of  exter- 
nal things.  (Reid,  Inq.  137  ab,  138  a ; 
I.  P.  319  b.) 

On  the  contrary,  I hold,  that  colonr, 
in  itself,  as  apprehended  or  immediately 
I known  by  us,  is  a mere  affection  of  the 
sentient  organism ; and  therefore  like 
the  other  secondary  qualities,  an  object 
not  of  Perception,  but  of  Sensation,  pro- 
per. The  only  distinguishing  peculiarity 
in  this  case,  lies  in  the  three  following 
circumstances  : ~ a)  That  the  organio 
affection  of  colour,  though  not  altogether 
indifferent,  still,  being  accompanied  by 
comparatively  little  pleasure,  compara- 
tively little  pain,  the  apprehension  of  this 
affection,  qua  affection,  i.  e.,  its  Sensation 
proper,  is,  consequently,  always  at  a mini- 
mum.— b)  That  the  passion  of  colour  first 
rising  into  consciousness,  not  from  the 
amount  of  the  intensive  quantity  of  the 
affection,  but  from  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
teusive  quantity  of  the  organism  affected, 
is  necessarily  apprehended  under  the  con- 
dition of  extension.—^)  That  the  isola- 
tion, tenuity,  and  delicacy,  of  the  ultimate 
filaments  of  the  optic  nerve,  afford  us 
sensations  minutely  and  precisely  distin- 
guished, sensations  realised  in  conscious- 
ness only  as  we  are  conscious  of  them  os 
out  of  each  other  in  space. — These  cir- 
cumstances show,  that  while  in  vision 
Perception  proper  is  at  its  maximum,  and 
Sensation  proper  at  its  minimum.  (17,) 
the  sensation  of  colour  cannot  be  realised 
apart  from  the  perception  of  extension : 
but  they  do  not  warrant  the  assertiona, 

I that  colour  is  not,  like  the  other  aeoond. 
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ary  qualities,  apprehended  by  us  as  a 
mere  sensorial  affection,  and,  therefore, 
an  object  not  of  Sensation  proper  but  of 
Perception  proper.  (See  865 ab,  858 ab.) 

§ II. — Historical  notices  in  regard  to  the 
distinction  of  Peretption  proper  and 
Sensation  proptr. 

This  distinction  is  universally  supposed 
to  be  of  a modern  date  ; no  one  has  endea- 
voured to  carry  it  higher  than  Male- 
branche ; and,  in  general,  the  few  indi- 
cations of  it  noticed  previous  to  Reid, 
have  been  commemorated  as  only  acci- 
dental or  singular  anticipations.*  This  is 
altogether  erroneous;  the  distinction  is 
ancient ; and  adopting,  for  the  standard, 
my  own  opinion  of  what  the  distinction 
ought  to  be,  1 find  it  taken  more  simply 
and  less  incorrectly  by  Aristotle,  than  by 
any  modern  philosopher  whatever. 

Aristotle's  discriminatiomof  the  Com- 
mon and  Proper  Sensibles  or  Percepts 
^ (which  has  been  already  explained,  828  b 
sq.)  embodies  not  only  the  modern  dis- 
tinction of  the  Primary  and  Secondary 
Qualities  of  matter,  but  also  the  modern 
distinction  of  the  two  Perceptions,  Per- 


• Hie  only  attempt  of  which  I am  aware,  at 
any  hhtoiical  account  of  tho  distinction  in 
band,  is  by  Mr  Stewart,  in  Note  P of  bis 
Essays.  It  contains,  however,  notices,  and 
these  not  all  pertinent,  only  of  Hutcheson, 
Croosaz,  Baxter,  and  D’Alembert,  and  none  of 
these  have  any  title  to  an  historical  commemo- 
ration on  the  occasion  For  Hutcheson  (as 
already  once  and  again  mentioned,  124  ab, 
629  b)  only  repeats,  indeed,  only  thought  of 
repeating,  Aristotle;  while  the  others,  at  best, 
merely  re-echo  34alebranche  and  tho  Carte- 
sians. 

I may  here  observe,  that  in  that  Note,  as 
also  repeatedly  in  the  Dissertation,  Mr  Stewart 
twho  has  been  frequently  followed)  Is  wrong 
in  sUUng,  unezclusively,  that  Reid's  writings 
were  anterior  to  Kant's;  founding  thereon  a 
presumption  against  tho  originality  of  the  lat. 
tor.  The  priority  of  Reid  la  only  true  m 
limited  to  the  ‘Inquiry;*  but,  on  the  ground 
of  this  alone  there,  could  be  proved,  between 
the  philosophers,  but  little  community  of 
thought,  on  points  where  either  could  possibly 
claim  any  right  of  property.  But  though 
Kant’s  first  *Critik*and  ’Prolegomena’  pre- 
ceded Reid's  ‘ Essays  * by  several  years,  no 
one  will  assuredly  suspect  any  connexion 
whatever  between  these  several  works.  In 
general,  I must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  tho 
tone  and  tenor  of  Mr  Stewart’s  remarks  on  tho 
philosopher  of  Roenigsuerg  are  remarkable 
exceptiona  to  the  usual  cautious,  candid  and 
dignified  character  of  his  criticism. 


[hote  d.* 

ceplion  proper  and  Sensation  proi>or. 
The  goneraliaation  of  these  two  correla- 
tive distinctions  into  one,  constitutes  in- 
deed, the  first  |>eculiar  merit  of  Aru»totle*s 
analysis  and  nomenclature.  But  a second 
U,  that  in  his  bands  at  least,  the  Common 
Sensibles,  the  immediate  objects  of  Per- 
ception proper,  are  viewed  as  the  object^ 
objects  of  an  intuitive,  and  not  perverted 
into  Xhe  subject’Objects  of  a representative 
cognition.  For  in  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle himself  1 can  find  no  ground  for 
regarding  him  aa  other  than  a presenta- 
tionist  or  natural  reali.st.  In  this  re- 
spect his  doctrine  stands  distinguished 
from  all  the  others  in  which  the  distinction 
in  question  has  been  recognised  ; for  the 
Neo-Platonic,  the  Neo-Aristotelic,  the 
Scholastic  (with  certain  exceptions)  and 
the  Cartesian,  all  proeee<l  on  tho  ideality 
or  representative  character  of  the  objects 
of  which  we  are  conscious  in  Perception 
proper.  Even  Reid  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  the  Scottish  School  in  general, 
can  only  with  doubt  and  difficulty  be  held 
as  qualified  exceptions.  (See  § 1.,  B of 
this  Note,  and  § II.  of  Note  C.; 

Nay,  the  canon  I have  endeavoured  to 
establish  of  the  universal  co-existence  hi 
an  inverse  ratio  of  Perception  proper  and 
Sensation  proper  (and  in  general  of  Feel- 
ing and  Cognition)  though  not  enounced 
In  its  abstract  universality  by  Aristotle, 
may  still  be  detected  as  supposed  and  spe- 
cially applied  by  him.  In  his  treatise  On 
the  Soul  (ii.  9.  1.)  speaking  of  the  sense 
of  Smell,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  nature  and  quality  of  its 
objects — odours,  he  says: — ‘ The  cause 
is,  that  we  do  not  possess  this  sense  in 
any  high  degree  of  accuracy,  but  are,  in 
this  respect,  inferior  to  many  of  the  brutes; 
for  man  smells  imperfectly,  and  has  no 
perception  of  things  odorous,  unaccom- 
panied by  either  pain  or  pIoa.sure;  the 
organ  of  this  sense  not  being  nicely  dia- 
criminative.'  And  the  same  is  implied,  in 
what  he  adds  touching  the  vision  of  the 
•clerophtbalma.  Does  not  this  manifestly 
suppose  the  principle — that  in  proportion 
as  a souse  rises  as  a mean  of  information, 
it  sinks  as  a vehicle  of  pleasure  and  pain  ? 
—Galen,  I may  notice,  has  some  remark- 
able observations  to  the  same  effect.  In 
considering  ‘the  causes  of  pleasure  and 
pain  in  the  several  senses;’  and  after 
stating,  in  general,  the  order  of  intensity 
in  which  these  are  susceptible  of  such 
affections,  to  wit,  Touch  or  Feeling- 
Taste — Smell — Hearing  — Vision  ; he 
goes  on  to  treat  of  them  in  derail.  And 
here  it  is  evident,  that  he  also  deems  the 
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capacity  of  pain  and  pleasure  in  a sense  to 
be  inverseljr  as  its  power  of  cognitive  dis*  j 
crimination.  For,  inter  alia,  he  says  of 
Hearing  : — * The  pleasurable  is  more  con-  I 
tpicuous  in  this  sense  [than  in  that  of  | 
Vision,]  because  it  is  of  a coarser  nature  ; 
and  constitution  ; but  the  pleasurable  be< 
comes  even  more  manifest  in  the  sensa- 
tions of  Smell,  because  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  this  sense  is  coarser  still.* 
(De  Sympt.  causis  L.  i.  c.  6.) 

The  distinction  of  the  Common  and 
) Proper  Sensibles,  and  virtually  therefore, 
the  distinction  in  question,  was  continued, 
with  some  minor  developments,  by  the 
Gre<>k  and  Latin  Aristotelians-  (See  830 
a,  860  ab.)  As  to  the  interesting  doc- 
trine, on  this  point,  of  those  Schoolmen 
who  rejected  intentional  tpecies  in  Per- 
ception, 1 may  refer,  instar  omnium,  to 
BieL  (Collect.  L.  ii.  dist.  3.  qu.  2.) 

' Sensation  proper  and  Perception  proper 
were,  however,  even  more  strongly  con- 
tradistinguUhed  in  the  system  of  the 
lower  Platonists.  They  discriminated, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  the  body,  the  organic 
passion  and  its  recognition — that  is  Sen- 
sation proper ; and  on  the  other,  in  the 
iapaasive  soul,  the  elicitation  into  con- 
sciousness (through  some  inscrutable  in- 
’ stinct  or  inspiration)  of  a pnottie  retuon, 
or  subjective  form,  representative  of  the 
external  object  affecting  the  sense — that 
is  Perception  proper.  (See  262  b Note  *.) 
There  might  also  be  shown,  in  like  man- 
ner, an  analogy  between  the  distinction  in 
question,  and  that  by  the  Schoolmen  of 
the  gpeci^g  impre$sa  et  exprtssa ; bnt  on 
this  1 sliall  not  insist.  Nor  on  the  Neo- 
Platonic  theory  of  Perception  which  has 
rarely  been  touched  upon,  and  when 
touched  on  almost  always  misrepresented 
(even  Mr  Harris,  for  instance,  has  wholly 
misconceived  the  nature  of  the  gnottie 
reatont;) — nor  on  this  can  1 now  enter, 
though,  as  recently  noticed,  it  bears  a 
striking  analogy  to  one  phasis  of  the 
doctrine  of  Reid.  In  special  reference 
to  the  present  distinction  I may,  however, 
refer  the  reader  to  a passage  of  Plotinus. 
(Enn.  III.  vi.  2.) 

In  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  the  dis- 
tinction was  virtually  taken  by  Descartes, 
but  first  discriminated  in  terms  by  bb 
followers.  In  general.  Perception  proper, 

] and  the  Primary  qualities  as  perceived, 
they  denoted  by  Idea  ; Sensation  proper, 
and  the  Secondary  qualities  as  felt,  by 
( Sene^ition  (sensatio,  sentiment).  See  De 
Hari^  (Clavis,  i»c.,  p.  290  alibi,  ed.  1677  j)  | 
^De  la  Forge,  (De  TEsprit,  ch.  10,  p. 
109  sq.,  ch.  17,  p.  276,  ed.  Amst.  et  supra 


834  a;) — G^uHnx,  (Dictata  in  Principia. 
pp.  45,  48,  alibi,  et  supra  834  a;)— Au- 
Aau/t,  (Physique,  passim;) — Malebranche 
(Recherche,  L.  iii.  P.  ii.  ch.  6 and  7,  with 
Ecclairc.  on  last,  et  supra  835  b ;) — 
Silvain  Regis,  (Cours,  t.  i.  pp.  60,  61,  72, 
145 ; — Bossuet,  ( Connaissance  de  Dieu,  cb. 
iii.  art.  8 ;) — while  Bu^r,  S * Grai'esand-, 
CrousaZf  Sinsert,  Keran/lech,  Genovesi, 
with  a hundred  others,  might  be  adduced 
as  showing  that  the  same  distinction  had 
been  very  generally  recognised  before 
Reid ; who,  far  from  arrogating  to  him- 
self the  credit  of  its  introduction,  remarks 
that  it  had  been  first  accurately  esta- 
blished by  Malebranche.  (265  b.) 

As  already  noticed,  (835  b,)  it  is  pass- 
ing strange  that  Locke,  but  truly  mar- 
vellous that  Leibnitx,  should  have  Ween 
ignorant  of  the  Cartesian  distinction  of 
^nsation  and  Idea  (Sentiment,  Id^.) 
I^ocke’s  unacqoaintance  is  shown  in  his 
* Essay,'  besides  other  places,  in  B.  U.  ch. 
13,  $ 25,  but,  above  all,  in  bis  * Examina- 
tion of  P.  Malebranche's  Opinion;*  and 
that  of  Leibnitx,  elsewhere,  and  in  L.  ii. 
cb.  8 of  his  * Nouveaux  Essais,'  but  more 
particularly  in  the  * Examen  du  Sentiment 
du  P.  Malebranche,'  both  of  which  works 
be  wrote  in  opposition  to  the  relative 
treatises  of  Locke.  As  for  Locke,  be 
seems  wholly  unaware  that  any  difference 
subsisted  in  the  Cartesian  school,  between 
Idea  and  Sensation  ; while  Leibnitx  actu- 
ally thuiks  that  Malebranche  *entend  par 
sentiment  une  perception  d*  imagination’ ! 
In  his  own  philosophy,  Leibnitx  virtually 
supersedes  the  discrimination.  1 am, 
therefore,  doubly  surprised  at  the  obser- 
vation of  M.  Royer  CoUard,  that  * Male- 
branebe  is  the  first  among  modern  philo- 
sophers, and,  with  Leibnitx,  perhaps  the 
only  one  before  Reid,  who  accurately 
distinguished  perception  from  the  sensa* 
tion  which  is  its  forerunner  and  sign. 
(Jouffroy's  Reid,  iii.  329.) 

In  the  Kantian  school,  and  generally 
in  the  recent  pbUosouhy  of  Germany,  the 
distinction  is  adopted,  and  marked  out  by 
I the  terms  Anschauung  or  Intnilio,  for  the 
i one  apprehension,  and  Emp^idung  or 
i Sensatio  for  the  other.  In  Trance  and 
Italy,  on  the  other  band,  where  the  dis- 
tinction has  been  no  less  universally  re- 
cognised, Reid's  expressions,  Perc^ion 
and  Sensation,  have  Income  the  prevalent ; 
but  their  ambiguity,  I think,  ought  to  have 
been  avoided,  by  the  addition  of  some 
such  epithet  sa— proper. 

Since  generalizing  the  Law  of  the  co- 
existence, but  the  co-existence  m an  inverM 
ratio,  of  Seneatton  and  Perception,  of  iho 
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iubjeetive  and  objective,  and,  in  general, 
of  feeling  and  cognition  ; I have  noticed, 
besides  those  adduced  above  from  Aris- 
totle and  Galen,  other  partial  observations 
tending  to  the  same  result,  by  sundry 
modern  philosophers. — Sulzer,  in  a paper 
published  in  1759  (Vermischte  Schriftcu, 
vol.  i.  p.  113,)  makes  the  remark,  that 
* a representation  manifests  itself  more 
clearly  in  proportion  as  it  has  less  the 
power  of  exciting  in  us  emotion and 
confirms  it  by  the  analogy  observed  in 
the  gradation  of  the  agreeable  and  dis- 
agreeable sensations. — Kant  in  bis  An- 
I tbropologie  (1798,  § 14,)  in  treating  of 
the  determinate  or  organic  senses  ( Sen- 
Bus  fixi,)  says : — ‘ Three  of  these  are  rather 
objective  than  subjective — L e.,  as  empiri- 
cal intuitions,  they  conduce  more  to  the 
cognition  of  the  external  object,  than  they 
excite  the  consciousness  of  the  affected 
organ ; but  two  are  rather  subjective 
than  objective — i.  e.,  the  representation 
they  mediate  is  more  that  of  enjoyment 
[or  suffering]  than  of  the  cognition  of  the 

external  object The  senses  of  the 

former  class  are  those— 1)  of  Touch  (tac- 
tus,)  2)  of  Sight  (visus,)  3)  of  Hearing 
(auditus ;)  of  the  latter,  those — a)  of 
Taste  (gustus,)  b)  of  Smell  (olfactus.)* — 
This  and  the  Galenic  arrangement  will 
appear  less  conflictive,  if  we  recollect, 
that  under  Touch  Galen  comprehends 
Feeling  proper,  whereas  Feeling  proper 
Is  by  Kant  relegated  to  his  vital  sense  or 
.sensus  vagus,  the  comtesthesis  or  common 
sense  of  others.  See  also  Meiners,  IJn- 
torsuchungen,  i.  p.  64  ; Wetzel,  Psycholo- 
gie,  i.  § 225 ; Fries,  N.  Kritik,  i.  § 14- 
19 ; Anthropologie,  i.  §§  27,  28,  &c.  &c. 

M.  Kavai.sson,  in  an  article  of  great 
ability  and  learning  on  the  * Fragments 
de  Philosopbie’  which  M.  Peisse  did  me 
the  honour  to  translate,  w'hen  speaking  of 
the  reform  of  philosophy  in  France,  ori- 
ginating in  Maine  de  Biran's  recoil  against 
the  Sensualistic  doctrine,  has  the  follow- 
ing passage: — ‘ Maine  de  Biran  commence 
par  sc{>arer  profondement  de  la  passion 
I’activite,  que  Condillac  avait  coufondue 
avec  ello  sous  le  titre  commun  de  Sensa- 
tion. La  sensation  proprement  dite  est 
une  affection  touto  passive ; I’etre  qui  y 
serait  reduit  irait  se  perdre,  s’absorber 


dans  toutes  ses  modifications ; il  devien- 
drait  successivement  chacune  d’elles,  il  ne 
se  tronverait  pas,  il  ne  se  distinguerait  pas, 
et  jamms  ne  se  connaitrait  lui-meme.  Bien 
loin  que  la  connaissance  soit  la  sensation 
seule,  la  sensation,  en  se  melant  k elle,  la 
trouble  et  I’obscurcit,  et  elle  Eclipse  k son 
tour  la  sensation.  De  la,  la  loi  que  M. 
Hamilton  a signal4e  dans  son  remarquable 
article  sur  la  theorie  de  la  perception : la  ' 
sensation  et  la  perception,  quoique  insepar- 
ables, sont  en  raison  inverse  I'une  de  Vautre. 
Cette  loi  fondamentale,  Maine  de  Biran 
Pavait  decouverte  prds  de  trente  ana 
auporavant,  et  en  avait  suivi  toutes  lea 
applications ; il  en  avait  surtout  appro- 
fondi  le  principe,  savoir,  que  la  sensation 
r^sulte  de  la  passion,  et  que  la  perception 
resulte  do  Taction.’  (Revue  deg  Deux 
Monde^  Nov.  1840.) — It  is  perhaps  need- 
less for  me  to  say,  that  when  I enounced 
the  law  in  question  (in  1830,)  I had  never 
seen  the  printed  memoir  by  De  Biran, 
which,  indeed,  from  the  circumstances  of 
its  publication,  was,  I believe,  inaccessible 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  the 
trade,  and  to  be  found  in  no  library  in 
this  country ; and  now  I regret  to  find 
that,  through  procrastination,  1 must  send 
this  note  to  press  before  having  obtained 
'the  collective  edition  of  his  earlier  works 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  Paris. 
All  that  I know  of  De  Biran  is  comprised 
in  the  volume  edited  in  1834  by  M. 
Cousin,  from  whose  kindness  I received 
it.  In  this,  the  * Nouvelles  Considerations 
sur  les  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral 
de  THomme,’  the  treatise  in  which,  as  his 
editor  informs  ns,  the  full  and  final  de- 
velopment of  his  doctrine  is  contained, 
was  for  the  first  time  published.  But 
neither  in  that,  nor  in  any  other  of  the 
accompanying  pieces,  can  I discover  any 
passage  be.sides  the  following,  that  may 
be  viewed  as  anticipating  the  law  of  co- 
existence and  inversion  : — * Souvent  une 
impression  perfue  k tel  degrd  cesse  de 
Tctre  a on  degrd  plus  elev6  uu  lorsqu’elle 
s’avive  au  point  d’absorber  la  conscience 
ou  le  mot  luimeme  qui  la  devient.  Ainsi 
plus  la  sensation  serait  ^minemment  ant- 
male,  molus  elle  anraiC  le  charact^re  vrni 
d’nne  perception  homaine.’ 
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[ References  omitted,  and  to  be  supplied  from  pp.  294,  SS6,  &c.] 


Thc  doctrine  of,  what  is  most  fami  ; 
liarly  styled,  the  Association  of  IdeaSt ' 
would  be  an  interesting  subject  ^r  histo- 
rical inquiry. — The  importance  of  this 
principle  has,  in  later  times,  been  fully 
recognised, — sometimes,  perhaps,  esag* 
gerated ; but  to  the  older  philosophers, 
and  to  the  schoolmen  tn  particular,  the 
ExcitfUio  Speeierum  afforded,  Kkewise,  a 
|>ecnljar  object  of  interest  and  speculatioi^ 
Poncius,  for  example,  pronounces  it — 
**  ex  dilHcilioribus  naturs  arcanis  ;**  and 
Oviedo, — **  maximum  totius  philosophise 
sacramentum,  nunquam  ab  aliquo  satis 
explicanduro.**  Joseph  Scaliger  informs 
us,  that  touching  two  things  especially, 
his  proud  and  subtle  father  professed  cu- 
riosity and  ignorance  ; — the  cause  of 
reminiseencs  and  the  cause  of  gravity. 
Association  and  Qraritation,  indeed,  pre- 
sent, in  themselves,  a striking  parallel ; 
in  the  history  of  their  exposition,  a strik- 
ing contrast. 

^ Each  (as  observed  by  Hume)  is  a spe- 
cies of  Attraction ; and  the  effects  which, 
in  the  mental  world,  are  referred  to  the 
one,  are  not  less  multiform,  extraordinary, 
and  important,  than  those  which,  in  the 
material,  are  referred  to  the  other.  The 
causes  of  both  are  equally  occult;  the 
speculation  of  these  causes  equally  unphi- 
losophical ; and  each  is  to  be  reduced  to 
science  only  by  observing  its  effiects,  and 
carrying  up  its  pbsenomena  into  universal 


factb  or  fact,  laws  or  law.  But  in  the 
progress  of  this  reduction  the  analogy 
ceases; — it  is  actually  reversed.  For  whilst 
the  laws  of  Gravitation  were  only  slowly 
developed  by  the  labours  of  successive 
generations,  and  their  application  only 
gradually  extended  from  the  earth  to  the 
universe  of  matter;  the  not  more  obtru- 
sive laws  of  Association,  whose  evolution 
modem  philosophers  fondly  arrogated  to 
themselves,  are,  after  these  have  tried 
and  tired  themselves  in  the  attempt,  found 
already  developed  and  applied, may 
say,  indeed,  even  generalixed  into  unityr^ 
at  a ringle  jet,  by  a single  philosopher  of 
antiquity,  who,  for  this — but  not  alone  for 
this — stands  the  Copernicus  and  Kepler 
and  Newton  of  the  intellectual  world. 

The  singular  circumstances  of  this  in- 
verted history  have  not,  however,  found  a 
competent  historian; — nay,  the  circum- 
stances themselves  have  yet  to  be  signal- 
ised and  verified.  Some  attempts  have 
indeed  been  made  under  the  name  of 
Histories  of  (he  Association  of  Ideas  : but 
comparing  wbat  has  been,  with  what  ought 
to  be,  accomplUbed ; these,  at  best,  are 
only  fragmentary coutributioosby  writers, 
unaware  of  the  real  authors,  of  even  the 
most  remarkable  movements,  and  com- 
pensating their  omissions,  or  their  meagre 
and  inaccurate  notices  of  important  mat- 
ters, by  tedious  excursions  on  others  of 
no  interest  or  difficulty.  These  ioade- 
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quatc  attempts  have  been  also  limited  to 
Otrmany  ; and,  in  German?,  to  the  trea- 
tises of  three  authors ; for  the  historical 
notices  on  this  doctrine,  ftmnd  in  the 
works  of  other  German  psycholo^ists,  are 
wholly  borrowed  from  them.  1 refer — to 
the  “Geschiclile’*of//ii#mann(1777);  to 
the  “ Paralipomena”  and  **  Beytraege”  of 
(1787,  1792) ; and  to  the  “ Ves- 
ti|(ia**  of  GoereiiZy  (1791).  In  England, 
indeed,  we  have  a chapter  in  Mr  Cole- 
ridge's **  Biograpbia  Jdterarla,"  entitled, 
**  On  the  law  of  Association — its  history 
tracetl  from  Aristotle  to  Hartley  ;**  but 
thi»,  in  so  far  as  it  is  of  any  value,  is  a 
plagiarisni,  and  a blundering  plagiarism, 
from  Maass;*  the  whole  cliapter  exhibit- 
ing,  in  fact,  more  mistakes  than  para- 
graphs. We  may  judge  of  Mr  Coleridge’s 
cornpi'tence  to  speak  of  Aristotle,  the 
great  philosopher  of  ancient  times,  when 
wo  find  him  referring  to  the  De  Anima 
for  his  speculations  on  the  associative 
principle  ; opposing  the  De  Memoria  and 
Parva  Katuralia  as  distinct  works;  and 
attributing  to  Aquinas,  what  belongs  ex. 
clusively  and  notoriously  to  the  Stagirite. 
We  may  judge  of  his  competence  to  speak 
of  Dencartos,  the  great  philosopher  of 
modern  times,  when  telling  us,  that  /dea, 
in  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  denotes 
merely  a configuration  of  the  brun;  the 
term,  he  adds,  being  first  extended  by 
Locke,  to  denote  the  immediate  object  of 
the  mind's  attention  or  consciousness. 
But,  in  truth,  it  might  be  broadly  as- 
serted, that  every  statement  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  this  doctrine  batarded  by 
British  philosophers,  to  say  nothing  of 
others,  is  more  or  less  erroneous. — Priest- 
ley, for  example,  assigns  to  Locke  the 
honour  of  having  first  observed  the  fact 


• To  be  added  to  my  friend  Profcisor  Per- 
rier’•  **  PlagiarlaroB  of  8.  T.  Colcrldfo;**  in 

Blackwood's  Magatine,  March  1840.  This 
paper  is  remarkable  for  the  sagacity  which 
tracks,  through  the  **  Uercynlan  brakes  **  of 
philosophy  a^  poetry,  the  footsteps  of  the 
literary  reaver;  whose  ignorance  of  French 
alone  freed  Prance  from  eontrlbation.  Cole- 
ridge’s systematic  plagiarism  Is,  perhaps,  the 
most  ramarkable  on  record,— taking  all  the 
clreamstances  Into  arcoant,  the  foremost 
of  which,  certainly,  la  the  natural  ability  of 
the  eulprit.  But  sooth  to  say,  Coleridge  had 
in  him  more  of  the  Ivy  than  of  the  oak. — 
waa  better  able  to  clothe  than  to  create.  The 
pablloation  of  bis  literary  Table-Talk,  Ac., 
shows  that  be  was  in  the  habit  of  apeaking, 
a*  hit  Biograpbia,  Ac.,  show  that  he  was  In 
the  habit  of  writing,  the  opinions  of  others, 
- -as  his  own. 


of  Association,  (Hartley’s  Theory  by  P. 
Iiitr.  p.  XXV.);  and  Hume,  as  we  have 
seen,  arrogates  to  himself  the  glory  of 
first  generalising  its  laws.*  (Hum.  Und. 
sect,  iii.) — Mr  Stewart,  but  at  second 
hand,  says,  that  “ something  like  an  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  the  laws  of  Associa- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  Aristotle.” — Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  again,  founding  on  his 
own  roacarcb,  atHrms  that  Aristotle  and 
his  disciples,  among  whom  Vives  is  speci- 
fied, confine  the  application  of  the  law  of 
association  rjcclusively  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  recollection,  without  any  glimpse 
of  a more  general  operation,  extending  to 
all  the  connections  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing while  the  enouncoment  of  a gene- 
ral theory  of  Association,  thus  denied  to 
the  genius  of  Aristotle,  is,  all,  and  more 
than  all,  accorded  to  the  sagacity  of 
Hobbes.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
in  h1s  whole  doctrine  upon  this  subject, 
name  and  thing,  Hobbes  is  simply  a silent 
follower  of  the  Stagirite;  inferior  to  his 
master  in  the  comprehension  and  accu- 
racy of  his  general  views ; and  not  supe- 
rior, even  on  the  special  points  selected, 
either  to  ArUtutle  orto  V'ives.f  (DiikSer- 
tation,  Ac.  Note  T.)  « 


.*  Amoug  his  other  dreaming  errors,  Cole- 
ridge  charges  Hume  with  plagiarising  from 
Aquinas  (wiio,  by  tbe  way,  herein  only  repeats 
Aristotle)  bis  whole  doctrine  of  Association. 
Hut  Coleridge  charging  plagiarism!  *'Qnla 
tulerit  Oracchum,  de  sedltioae  qnerentem  ? ** 

— See  my  Ingenious  friend,  Mr  Burton's  excel-  < 
lent  Biography  of  David  Uume,  lately  pub.  ^ 
Ushed. 

f Let  It  not  be  supposed,  that.  In  these 
observations,  I would  insinuate  aught  like  a 
charge  of  piaglarism,  against  Tbe  Philosopher 
of  Malmesbury;  or  that,  though  disineUaed 
to  many  of  his  opinions.  1 am  a lukewarm 
admirer  of  bis  philoaopbical  talent.  It  Is  an 
egregious  error  to  consider  Hobbes  as  an 
unlearned  man ; or,  as  one,  who  wove  only 
what  he  span  and  grew.  Among  English, — 
among  modem  philosophers,  he  towers  a 
shrewd  and  Intrepid,  an  original  and  Inde- 
pendent thinker.  Hut  these  qualities  arc 
exhibited,  not  so  much  in  tbe  discovery  of 
new  materials,  as  in  the  now  elaboration  of 
old.  He  is  essentially  an  eclectic.  But  be 
chooses  and  rejects  freely ; Ulostrating  tbe 
principles  he  adopts  with  admirable  Inge, 
nuity,  and  carrying  them  out  with  unshrink- 
ing consisteney  to  their  most  startling  results. 
This  is  more  especially  true  of  bis  psycho- 
logy; which  is  original  rather  for  what  It 
omits,  than  for  what  It  contains.  It  Is,  in  ( 
substance,  an  Aristotelic  doctrine,  retrenched, 
not  to  say  mutilated.  Of  tbe  writings  of  the 
Stagirite  himself,  Hobbes  was  even  a tealous 
student;  of  which  bis  **  Briefs  of  the  v4rl<>/ 
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Bat,  that  Aristotle’s  merits  in  rei^ard 
to  the  theory  of  Assuciation  have  not,  as 
yet,  been  fully  recognised  by  philosophers, 
is  not  to  be  marvelled  at ; when  we  con> 
bider  the  extra  brevity  and  occasional 
oorruption  of  the  treatise  in  which  his 
doctrine  on  that  subject  is  contained,  and 
when  it  is  known  that  the  editors,  trans- 
lators, and  expositors  of  that  treatise 
have  ail  misapprehended  its  theory  of . 
Association  in  the  most  important  points.  i 
Without,  therefore,  attempting  aught 
like  a history  of  this  doctrine,  for  which, 
the  materials  I have  collected,  it  is,  at 
present,  impossible  to  employ;  I shall 
confine  myself  to  the  principal  object  of 
such  a hist  or}’ — endeavour  to  render  jut^ 
ti  e to  the  great  author  of  that  theory ; by 
translating,  from  his  treatise  on  Memory 
and  Reminiscence,  all  that  has  any  bear-  | 
ing  on  the  subject ; at  the  same  time,  re- ' 
storing  the  text  from  its  corruptions,  and  < 
illustrating  its  veritable  import. — I shall 
likewise  translate  what,  (but  only  whatf)  ' 
of  any  moment,  is  to  be  found  in  the  rela-  : 
tive  commentary  of  ThemUtiuM ; because 
this,  both  in  itself  and  in  reference  to  Aris-  | 
lotle,  is,  on  the  matter  in  question,  a i 
valuable,  though  wholly  neglected,  monu- 
ment of  ancient  philosophy ; — ^cause, 
from  the  rarity  of  its  one  edition,  it  is 


Rhetorique  ” it  only  one  of  many  proofs  that 
could  be  shown  : and  though  he  occasionally 
abuses  the  sohootroen  when  In  bis  way,  he 
was  neither  Ignorant  of,  nor  unlndebted  to, 
their  writings.  There  Is,  however,  another  i 
philosopher  whose  relation  to  Hobbe#  has  | 
never  been  observed,  but  whose  loflnence,  If . 
not  on  the  general  character  of  his  specula-  ! 
UoD,  at  least  on  the  adoption  of  several  of  j 
hla  more  peeullar  opinions,  appears  to  me  ' 
almoet  demonstrable.  I mean  the  Prenehman 
BertgardfUt  (Beauregard ;)  who,  when  Hobbes 
visited  Pisa,  In  1637,  was  In  the  meridian  of 
bis  academle  reputation,  and  who,  In  bis  great 
work,  the  **  CirculuM  PiMntw,’'  first  pnbllabed 
in  IfHd,  takes,  or  rather  makes,  an  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  English  philosopher,  then 


accessible  to  few  even  of  those  otberwiae 
competent  to  read  it ; — but,  above  all, 
because  we  herein  discover  the  origin  of 
those  misconceptions,  which,  bequeathed 
by  the  first,  have  been  nherited  by  tbe  \ 
last,  of  Aristotle's  interpreters. 

In  other  respects,  1 shall  neglect  no 
subsidia  within  reach;  and  my  Aristo- 
telic  collection  is  tolerably  full,  more  com- 
plete, indeed,  than  that  extant  in  any 
public  library  in  this  country.  Though 
statements  may  therefore  sometimes  ap- 
pear sweeping,  the  reader  should  not 
lievo  that  I haxard  them  without  an  ade- 
quate foundation.* 


• 1®.— Of  eommentatore  on  the  De  Mtmorte 
I have  the  following. — The  Greek  rsniphruse 
of  which  dates  from  tbe  fourth  cen- 

tury.— The  only  edition  is  that  of  Aldus  In 
16M. — The  Greek  commentary  of  Miehaet 
fpAesitM,  in  points  of  ditBculty  seldom  more 
than  a transcript  of  Themlstlus,  Is  of  a com. 
paratively  recent,  but  uncertain,  date.  If 
AllaUus  (De  Psellls,  ( 32.)  be  right  In  his 
plantlble  conjecture,  and  tbe  Scholiast  and 
tbe  Ex-Emperor  Michael  Dueas,  who  died 
Archbishop  of  Ephesus,  be  the  same,  It  will 
not  ascend  higher  than  tbe  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Of  this,  al»o.  there  is  only 
one  edition — the  Aldine,  of  1527  — I am  well 
aeqoalnted  with  the  scholastic  commentaries 
of  AvcfTOM,  (f 1206,}  Atbertus  iJa^ue,  (f 1280,) 
and  Aquinae,  (f  1274 ) — Subsequent  to  tbe  re- 
vival of  tetters,  1 have  the  expositions  of — 
Faber  StapuUneie,  1500,— i>omcia,  1520, — 
JoeeUttS,  IMO, — 1546, — Lebithu  (in 
MS  ),  1553, — Gcjner,  0.  1560,  but  only  printed 
158^— 1566,— CVjppa,  1567.— the 
CoimAra  JesuUet  PocIhs,  1600,— ^arm- 

renter,  1600-— Of  these  the  commentary  of 
Lfomicue  Is  of  especial  moment;  not  for  any 
original  merit  of  Us  own,  bnt  as  the  principal 
medium  through  which  tbe  views  of  the  Greek 
expositors,  on  tbe  Parva  A'afurolhi,  were  pro- 
pagated In  the  west.-— To  these  are  to  be  add- 
ed llloHtratlons  of  this  treatise  oecaslonaPy 
met  with  in  psychological  writings  of  the 
Arlstotelle  school;  of  which  it  Is  only  necessary 
to  notice  one— tbe  remarkable  work  **  De 
Anima'*  of  Vices,  153H. — The  Paraphrase  of 


known  only  by  his  recent  work  " De  Give,”  tbe  Greek  Monk,  Theodonu  Mctoehlta, 
In  terms  manifestly  the  soggesUon  of  per-  (f  1332,)  has  escaped  me. 
sonal  regard.  Tbe  counter  alternative  will  2®.  Of  cersiant,  some  of  which  have  tbe 
hardly  maintained, — that  it  was  Hobbes  anthorlty  of  MS8.,  1 have  those  of  Leaniom, 

who  privately  acted  upon  Berigard.  SebegJrius,  VaUtblus,  Perioniut,  LabiUvt,  Simo- 

1 may  be  permitted  to  take  this  opportu.  n<«ts.  and  the  ononymoiu  version  extant 

nlty  of  acknowledging  for  myself  tbe  obll.  In  the  Venice  editions  of  tbe  combined  works 
gaHon  which  Sir  William  lloleswortb  has  of  Aristotle  and  Averroes.  That  of  Aleyontus 
conferred  upon  all  who  take  an  interest  in  I have  not  seen.  Taptors  English  translation 
phlloeophieal  pursuits,  by  his  recent  edition  Is  mere  rubbish. 

of  tbe  oollected  works  of  this  Illustrious  3®.  In  regard  to  the  text  ittel/,  besides 
thinker; — an  undertaking  in  which  be  has  Bekkes^  admirable  recension,  with  the  varia. 
not  only  done  honour  to  himself,  bnt  teken  off  tions  of  six  MSS  , In  tbe  edition  of  the  Berlin 
a reproach  which  has  long  weighed  heavily  Academy,  I shall  compare,  when  requisite,  tbe 
upon  our  country.  Comotto-Aldinef  Erasmiam,  kioretUan,  5mh»- 
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**  Bj  Memory  (ii  t} 

Aristotle,  in  bU  treatUe  on  that  subject, 
does  not  simplj  denote  the  conserTatire 
power  of  mind  — mere  reteniion.  He 
there  employs  it,  proximately  to  desig- 
nate the  faculty  of  reproduction,  in  so  far 
as  that  is  direct  and  immediate — timple  | 
remembrance  or  recollection ; while,  to 
the  process  of  mediate  or  indirect  repro 
duction  of  something  heretofore  in 
memory,  but  which  we  cannot  now  call 
up,  except  through  the  intervention  of 
something  else,  he  gives  the  name  of  Re^ 

) miniecencct  ns.) 

But  though  the  term  Reminiscence  be 
I properly  and  principally  applied  to  this 
intentional  process  of  recovery,  and  which 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  treatise  to 
consider ; he  extends  it  also  to  the  obtrtt^ 
sioti  of  thoughts  on  our  remembrance, 
through  the  course  of  epontaneau  fupges- 
tion,  of  which,  however,  he  has  here  occa- 
sion only  to  speak  incidentally. — This  is 
enough  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the 
Aristotelic  extract  which  follows ; and 
this,  though  divided,  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration, into  segments,  ought,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  be  read  continuously  and  by 
itself. 

§ 1.  Aristotle  here  enounces  the  one 
proximate  cause  or  condition  of  Remiuis- 
cence  the  determined  eonumtion  of 
thovght  on  thought,  f And,  be  it  observed, 
that  I shall  here  employ  the  term  thought 
in  its  widest  signification,  for  every  con- 
tciou*  mode  of  mind.) 

Abibtotlb. 

**  ReminUcencet  take  place,*  in  virtue 


nion,  S)fVt>vrg\an,  Cotoubonfan,  Pacian  and  Du- 
enUtem  editions;  bat  above  sJl,  the  Qaotations 
In  and  the  /Snrui  Id  MieSael  £phe 

eiut. 

When  not  otherwise  stated  In  the  notes,  the 
text  of  Bekkcr  Is  that  from  which  the  transla. 
tion  will  be  made. 

• “ Obllvlo  Intperfeeta,**  (says  Vlves,)  “ In. 
staoratlone,  Indlget,  nt  veitigatione,  et  quasi 
gradlbus,  ad  Id  venlatar  qaod  quserlmas  ; at 
ab  onnwto  In  auri/abrum ; ex  hoc  In  moniU 
rrffiruM  i bine  In  bctlum  quod  gesterit  rtr  rjut ; a 
bello  in  duces  I a doclbus  ad  eorum  propenitorce 
aut  tibwos;  bine  ad  dheiplinas  quibus  ttude~ 
b>in( ; — in  qao  uulla  est  ad  slstendam  meta. — 
Gradus  hi  per  omnia  argumentomm  genera 
late  sese  dlffondant : — a emoa  ad  (jj^eetumi  ab 
hoe  ad  faitramewtum ; e parte  ad  lo(««a ; ab  isto 
ad  locum  f a loco  ad  personam ; a persona  ad 
priora  ejuB  et  posteriora ; ad  oontraHa ; ad  ri- 
milia  i — Id  quo  discursa  non  est  finis  — Et 
sunt  transltus  quldam  longlsslml — Immo  sal- 
t'ic.  Ut  ex  Scipione  venlo  In  cogitatkonem 
I oicnlMs  TureieeTf  propter  vlctorlaa  ejua  de 


of  that  constitution  of  our  mind,  where- 
by each  mentnl  movement*  it  determined 


Asia,  in  qoa  regnabat  Antlochnt ; ex  nomine 
Ciceroefs  venit  In  reeordationom  LaetamUue, 
qui  fult  ejus  Imitator ; et  ex  hoe  de  chaloo- 
prapMa  [eogltamus,]  cam  eJus  liber  dioitur 
formnll*  seneli  excosus,  vel  primus,  vel  de 
primis.'*  (De  Antma,  L IL  c.  De  Mem.  et 
Bern ) 

* It  is  neoMsary  to  say  a word  In  regard  to 
the  Arlstotello  employment  of  the  term  mo.  i 4 
tion  or  moeeMont,  In  a psychological 

relation.  It  has  been  generally  either  mis- 
tiken  or  Inadequately  understood. — Ulssmaou 
supposes  that  Aristotle  means  by  It  some  local 
motion,  akin  to  the  vlbrattona  of  certain  ner. 

Tons  fibres,  or  the  flow  of  certain  nervous 
spirits,  by  which  so  many  ancient  and  modem 
physiologists  have  pretended  to  explain  the 
pbeenomena  of  thought.  Maass  and  Ooerens 
reject,  for  the  Btaglrlte,  this  mechanical  hy- 
pothesis ; but,  unacquainted  with  the  general 
analogy  of  Aristotle'a  language,  they  have  not 
established  their  rejection  on  Its  broad  and 
proper  basis. 

OAoMpeoriftttaHvis, )aceordlng te 
Aristotle,  Is  a genus  containing  under  it  four 
(or  slxl  species each  species  affecting  a 
subject  pertaining  to  a different  category  — 

1®.  If  tn  Bobstanoc,  vv  W or  v-Aa,)  It  is 

generation  and  destruction, 

— 2®.  If  Id  Quantity,  (sera  ri  warw.)  It  Is 
augmentation  and  (fimtnufion,(aC^i)r«a.  ;) 

—3®  if  in  Quality,  ri  wstltf  or  wdfet,) 

it  Is  voriofma,  {nWsiueif  ;) — 4®.  If  In  Place, 
(•«r«  Ts  waD,  or  rawaa.)  It  Is  local  morion^ 
(fa^«.)  (Metaph.  xil.  2.) 

Now  Aristotle,  sometimes  makes  motson 
convertible  with  cAanps,  and  thus  a genus 
containing  under  It  the  same  four  species, — 

(as  In  Phys.  IlL  1.  ;) — sometimes  he  makes  It 
a sobgenas  to  cAanpe,  containing  under  it  only 
the  last  three  species,  (as  In  Metaph.  XI.  11, 

12.  Phys.  V.  1.  2 —VII.  3.  De  Anlma,  I.  3. 

— In  which  last  the  species  of  motion  are 
called  four,  increase  and  dtmintitiofi  being 
counted  as  two.) 

Now,  by  the  generic  term  motion,  or  moes- 
ment,  Aristotle,  In  its  psychological  applica- 
tion, simply  means  to  denote  change  in  quality, 
or  the  species  variation, — the  nature  of  which 
be  more  than  once  expounds,  (Gen.  et  Corr. 

I.  i.  text  23.  Phys.  VIL  2.);  and  variation, 
to  accommodate  a more  ancient  to  a more 
modem  nomeneUture,  may  be  fairly  translated 
by  the  more  familiar  expression — utod^/lcaiion. 

In  this,  Aristotle  only  follows  the  example  of 
Plato ; who,  In  the  Timaeus  and  Parmenides, 
constituting  two  species  of  simple  motion, 
lariofi  and  variation  (r$  and  sXXm- 

eCr^at)  commonly  employs  the  generic  term 
for  the  Utter  species.  In  designating  the  men- 
tal modes.  A*  * psychological  snbstltnte  for 
these  terms,  Aristotle  also  very  commonly 
employs  a/ection  or  passion  ( rm/sf). 

These  three  terms,  then,  Arbtotle  uses  trv 
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differently  to  denote  both  the  netlrltle*  nnd 
the  pftttlTltlee  of  mind;  and  (De  Anima  11.  6 
I 6)  be  explaine  **  hew  the  tame  [mental 
phsonomenon,  in  different  pointe  of  Tlew,3  i* 
Tartoaaly  etyied  a/ecKon,  or  mooemefif,  or 
poerum,  or  energif  **  — Further,  **  Senaitlve 
perception  (he  eaye)  conalstt  In  a certain 
movtment  and  affection^  for  it  aecmi  to  be  a 
kind  of  variation.**  (De  An.  U.  5.  5 2.  See 
alto  Phyt.  Tii,  3.  | 12.)  — The  pbantatm, 
the  object  repreeentcd  In  imagination,  it  an 
affection — a movement  of  the  common  tento.” 
(De  Mem.  1.  § ® — De  Int.  2.  ||  10, 17,  SO.) — 
Dot  at  **  there  la  no  intelligence  posalble  ex. 
cept  by  relation  to  a phantaam,*"  (De  An.  ill. 

8.  II  5. 8.  9 § 4.  De  Mem.  1.  § 8 ;)  and  aa  me 
roory  la,  along  with  pbantaay,  a function  of 
the  common  aenae,  **  we  remember  our  Intel* 
lectlona  only  aecoodarily  and  accidentally, 
through  our  remembrance  of  the  relative 
phantaama.’*  (De  Mem.  1.  §|  8,  11  )— Theae 
Intro.senaitiTe  morementa  thua  proximatcly 
conatituting  our  whole  auggeative  aeries  of 
thought. — To  theae  morements  are  to  be  re. 
ferred  our  Pcellnga.  Pleasures  and  Pains 
are  movements  caused  by  a senalble  object— 
are  variations  of  the  aenaitlve  part  of  the 
souC(Phya.  Til.  4,  § 10;)  while,  in  regard  to 
the  Appetencies, — (the  desires,  emotions,  and 
affections  proper,**  of  which  pain  and  pleasure 
are  the  concomitants, ”) — there  la  no  room  for 
question  (Eth.  Nlc.  lU  4 Magn.  Mor.  i.  13.) 

It  la  thua,  in  the  fr$t  place,  manlfeat,  that 
In  employing  the  term  movement.  In  this,  aa  in 
his  other  psychological  treatises,  Aristotle 
nerer  dreamt  of  insinuating  any  mechanical 
hypothesis,  by  which  to  explain  the  pbeeno- 
mena  of  thought  and  suggestion ; and,  in  the 
second,  that  he  here  and  elsewhere  employs  it, 
as  a general  word,  by  which  to  denote  all  the 
Tarlous  modifleatioos  of  the  conscious  mind.— 
Dnder  this  last,  a word  in  reference  to  blr 
James  Mackintosh. 

<*  What,**  (says  Sir  James,)  **  Mr  Coleridge 
has  not  told  us  Is,  that  the  Stagirite  confines 
the  application  of  this  law  erctusivt/y  to  the 
p/uenomena  of  reeolUetion,  without  any  glimpse 
of  a more  general  operation  extending  to  all 
connections  of  thought  and  feeling.”  And  he 
adds,  that  the  illustrations  **  of  Lndovieas 
Vires,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Coleridge,  extend  no 
fhrtber.” — (L.  c.)  This,  1 must  be  pardoned 
lo  saying,  is  altogether  erroneous. 

In  the  first  place— Sir  James  Is  wrong,  In 
asserting,  that  Aristotle  attempM  to  reduce  to 
law  “ the  phsDnomeoa  of  recollection  alone,” 
meaning  by  that,  the  pbsenomena  of  inten- 
tional reminiscence ; for  (see  { 6.  and  rcla- 
tlre  notes,)  Aristotle  declares  that  the  same 
laws  gorern  the  roluotary,  and  the  sponta- 
neous, course  of  thought. 

In  the  second  place,  he  Is  wrong,  in  saying, ' 
that  Aristotle  **  had  no  glimpse  of  a more 
geoeral  operation,  extending  to  all  connections 
of  thought  and  feeling for,  we  hare  now 
shewn,  that  the  Urm  movement,  aa  employed 
by  the  philosopher,  comprehends,  indifferent- 
ly, erery  mental  mode,  bo  It  one  of  cognition, 
whether  a presenUtion,  represenUtlon . or 
thought  proper,  ^ one  of  feeling,  whether 


to  arise,  at  the  tetpul  of  a certain 
other.'*  • 

Thbmistius. 

" What,  then,  is  Reminiscence,  has  been 
shewn ; — it  is  the  renovation  of  Memory.  \ a 
How  this  is  brought  to  bear  is  also  mani-  i I 
feat.”  Haring  quoted  the  preceding  J f 
text,  ho  proceeds : — “ For  as  in  a chain, 


psinfnl  or  pleasurable,  — one  of  appetency, 
whether  a rolltlon  or  a desire. — Hobbes’s 
*‘  train  of  or  con«pf«ms  or 

thonyhts:*  and  Locke’s  ••  assoclaUon  of  ideas.** 
are  objectionable  expressions,  because,  iu 
propriety,  only  applicable  to  the  phceoomenai 
of  cognition;  to  which  it  is  certain,  that 
Locke,  at  least,  had  no  thought  of  restricting 
the  connecUon.  On  the  contrary,  Ari-toUe’s 
**  train  of  mental  movements”  states  the  fact, 
and  his  riew  of  the  fact,  fully  and  anambign- 
onsly. 

In  the  third  place,  in  regard  to  Vires, 
though  Sir  James  be  right,  in  so  far  as  he 
limits  bis  assertion  to  ” Vires,  as  quoted  by 
Mr  Coleridge;”  yet  as  Coleridge  only  quotes 
the  scraps  which  be  chanced  to  find  in  Maass, 
It  is  proper  to  state  that  any  negative  pre- 
sumption founded  upon  these  would  be  erro. 
neous;  for  In  other  pasMges,  the  Spanish 
Aristotelian  extends  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion **  to  all  the  connections  of  thought  and 
feeling.”— Thus :— **  Ad  aspectum  loci,  de  eo 
venit  in  mentem  quod  la  loco  sclmut  erentMe, 
aut  witum  esse,  (^uando  etlam  cum  voce,  ant 
sono  idiquo  quipplam  eontlogit  Imtum.  eodem 
sono  audito,  Meetamur;  si  trlste,  (risfamar. 
Quod  Id  bruHs  quoqne  est  annotare ; quse,  si 
quo  sono  rocau,  gratum  aliqnid  acciplunt, 
rnrsum,  ad  eundem  sonum  facile  ae  llbenter 
accnrrnnt;  sin  eeedantur,  sonitum  eundem 
deloceps  reformldant,  ex  plagarura  recorda* 
tlone.  — Eundem  In  modum,  de  sapore,  de 
odors.  Puer,  quum  Valenti®  febri  laborarem, 
et,  depravato  gumu,  cerasa  edlssem,  multls 
post  annis,  quotles  id  pooium  gusubam,  toUes, 
non  solum  de  ftbri  memineram,  sed  habere 
mihiillamvidebam.*'  (L  1 )IaiDnnabletoflodlD 
Hobbes  (whom  Sir  James  Mackintosh  would 
derate  not  only  above  Vives,  but  above  Arls- 
totic)  any  passage  which  shews  that  be  bad 
taken  so  comprehensive  a view  of  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  associative  principle  aa  the  Span- 
ish philosopher.— On  the  other  hand,  the 
reader  may  compare  Cartesli,  Eplst.  i.  36,  and 
Locke,  Essay  li.  33.  5 7.  - . , 

• By  sJi  /mtA  by icl^af  saifrs, 

and  the  like,  Aristotle  hera  and  In  the  irqnel, 
(see  n.  +,  p.  804.  b,  Ac.)  denotesAhe  follow- 
ing of  iAis  dcieiminate  mode  of  eonseionsmtss 
upon  that  other,  and  not  merely  the  following 
of  some  one  upon  some  other,  or,  aa  Hobbes 
expresses  It,  of  “ any  thing  to  any  thing,** 
This  the  commentators  have  airar-goly  over- 
looked, and  in  consequence  thereof,  aa  we 
shall  see,  (|  3,)  Mdly  perverted  ArUiotle'i 
doctrine. 
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if  one  ring  be  lifted,  the  link  therewith 
connected  will  of  necessity  be  moved, 
and  through  that  the  next  again,  and 
so  forth  ;•  this  likewise  is  the  case,  in 
those  impressions  of  which  the  soul  is  the 
subject.  For  if  the  soul  be  once  moved 
by  an  impression,  forthwith,  the  one 
thereon  following,  and  then  the  other 
after  that,  move  it  likewise.  For  exam- 
ple : — I have  seen  Corisctts,  the  musician, 
with  his  lyre ; and  there  has  remained 
impressed  in  my  mind  an  image,  both  of 
the  lyre  and  of  Coriscus.  Thereafter, 
let  us  say,  I behold  Socrates  holding  a 
lyre.  Incontinently,  I am  reminiscent  of 
the  lyre  of  Coriscus,  and  then  of  Coriscus 
himself. — Again  : — I have  heard  a person 
singing  [the  religions  song,  (?)  ] 

‘ Two  souls  the  body  leaving, 

One  to  the  other  said : — 

Ah  ! whither  now  to  wend  us, 

[And  join  the  happy  dead  ? ’] 


on  that,  there  is  a distinction  to  be  taken ; 
for  in  this  respect,  the  sequence  is  either 
necessary  or  habitual. 

Aristotle. 

If  the  consecution  be  necessary,*  it  is 
manifest  that,  whenever  the  mind  is  de- 
termined to  that  individual  movement,  it 
will,  also,  be  determined  to  this.”f 

“ If,  again,  the  consecution  be  not  of 
necessity,  but  only  the  effect  of  habit ; 
the  [individual]  inovement  will  follow,  not 
as  the  invariable,  but  only  as  the  ordinary, 
rule.”! 

Thrmistius. 

“ Some  impressions  are  consequent  to 
each  other,  necessarily.  For  he  who  is 
reminiscent  of  Fire,  must  at  the  same 
time  have  an  imagination  of  Heat ; and 
he  who  was  struck  by  Socrates,  in  the  re- 
miniscence of  Socrat^,  cannot  but  be  oor- 
reminiscent,  that  by  him  he  was  struck, 
and  in  srich  or  such  a place  § 


After  a season,  I hear  another  singing  the 
same  air,  but  to  words’ of  a different  cha- 
racter, as  [in  the  amatory  ditty,(?)] 

* hfy  heart  to  hope  uplifts  me, 

Then  sinks  me  to  despair.' f 

Though  now  moved  by  the  melody  alone, 
there  yet  rises  therewith  a reminisc<  nee 
of  the  former  words,  ‘ Two  souls  the  body 
leaving,'  and  of  the  person  by  whom  they 
were  sung.”J 

§ 2.  Thought  being  only  manifested  as 
consecutive  and  determined,  the  law  of 
consecution,  absolutely  considered,  is  thus 
universal  and  necessary.  But  by  relation 
to  the  following  of  this  individual  thought 


* Before  Tbcmlstius,  Carneadei  bad  com- 
pared tbe  consecution  of  tbougbts  to  *'  a 
chain,  in  which  one  link  is  dependent  on 
another.”  (Seat.  Emp.  adv.  Math  L.  vli.  §. 
176.)  It  is  resembled  by  onr  countryman, 
Joannes  Major,  to  a cobbler's  bristle  and  thread  ; 

**  una  notitia  alism  trabit,  nt  seta  sntoria, 
filura;”  (In  Sent.  U i.  d.  3.  q 3.)  Hobbes 
likens  it  to  the  JbUotcing  cf  water  upon  a table 
whithersoever  it  is  guided  by  tbe  finaer.’* 
(Hum.  Nat.  ch.  3,  and  Lev.  ch.  3.)  Hume, 
Anally,  compares  it  to  aUroefton,  and  repre- 
sents the  attraction  of  association  in  the 
mental,  as  analogous  to  the  attiwctlon  of  gra. 
Titation  in  the  material,  world.  (Hum  Nat. 
R 1 P.  1.  8 4.) — On  these  see  § 9,  note  1st. 

f This  and  the  preceding  fragment  have 
e^-caped  the  collectors  of  Greek  8colia 

I Michael  Ephesius  says — ” We  are  first 
reminiscent  of  the  former  words,  then  of  tbe 
former  place,  aud  then  of  tbe  former  singer." 


• By  necessary  or  natural  consecution  Aris- 
totle probably  means  the  dependence  subsist- 
ing between  notions,  one  of  which  cannot  be 
thought,  without  at  the  same  time  our  think, 
ing  the  other ; as  all  Relations,  Cause  and 

Effect,  Means  and  End,  Premises  and  Conclu- 

sion, Ac.  (See  nn  p.  8^,a,b.)  He  did  not,  it 
may  be  observed,  fall  into  the  error  of  many  mo- 
dern pbllosopbess,  in  confounding  the  natural 
and  necessary,  with  the  habitual  and  acquired 
connections  of  thought.  He  makes  no  fruitless 
attempt  to  shew  the  genesis  of  the  former; 
far  loss  docs  be  attempt  to  evolve  the  laws 
under  which  we  think,  from  the  tendencies 
generated  by  thinking.  Locke,  indeed,  very 
properly  limits  the  term  **  association  of  ideas  ** 
to  their  habitual  or  subjective  connection,  to 
the  exclusion  of  their  logical  or  objective  or 
'‘natural  connection.”  (Essay,  B 11.  ch.  33^ 

§ 6.)  Mr  Stewart,  again,  (Elem.  1.  p.  291, 
takes  a distinction,  corresponding  to  this  of 
.\ristotle,  as  •'  important,"  but  one  *•  which,” 
he  says,  “ as  far  as  I am  aware,  has  not  hitherto 
attracted  the  attention  of  philosophers.” 

f The  expositors  not  observing  that  Aris- 
totle does  not  here  relax  the  condition  of 
determined  consecution  absolutely,  but  only 
the  determined  consecution  of  this  particu- 
lar thought  on  that,  (see  n.  •,  p.  893,  b Ac  ;) 
have  all  of  them  been  led,  as  will  be  seen,  to 
tbo  actual  reversal  of  his  doctrine,  in  sup- 
posing him  to  admit  tbe  possibility  of  thought 
arising  without  suggestion — at  least  without 
suggestion  according  to  tbe  laws  which  he 
lays  down.  Bee  § 6. 

t This  applies  to  the  consecution  of  any 
two  individual  thoughts,  not  necessarily  con- 
nected, as  well  in  different  persons,  as  in  the 
same  person,  at  different  times,  under  different 
circumstances,  in  different  frames  of  mind. 

§ These  examples  are  unfortunate.  If  we 
think  Fire  and  Heat,  in  the  relation  oi  Cause 
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**  Other  impressions,  ngnin,  are  not  \ § 3.  The  necoHsar.y  consecution  or  con- 


conne<*ted  of  necessity,  but  in  virtue  of 
habit  or  custom  ; and  of  these,  the  subse- 
quent follow  the  antecedent,  not  always, 
but  only  for  the  most  part.  An  example 
will  illustrate  this.  It  frequently  hap- 
pened, that  wishing  to  employ  lyeab^, 
[archaic  word  for  year,]  1 could  not  re- 
call it.  To  remedy  this  1 accustomed 
myself  to  connect  it  in  thought  with  the  fa- 
miliar term  lycos  [wolf],  both  words  com- 
mencing with  the  common  syllable /y[c.] 
Obtaining  thus  a starting  impulse  from 
lycoSt  I henceforward  was  enabled  ea^ly 
to  recollect  lycabas.  Another  finding  it 
difficult  to  remember  Tauromenites  [in- 
habitant of  Tauromcnium],  used  himself 
to  think  of  tauros  [a  bull] ; and  a third 
was  wont,  by  departing  from  pleura  [the 
side],  to  call  up  Pleuron  [the  town.] 
But  in  these  the  antecedent  is  not  always 
followed  by  the  consequent ; we  often,  for 
example,  think  of  pleura  [the  side]  with- 
out any  reminiscence  of  Pleuron  [the 
town.]’* — See  8 9,  Themistius. 


aud  Effect,  In  that  ease,  eertalnly,  the  notion 
of  the  one  necessarily  suggests  the  notion  of 
the  other.  But  it  is  only  by  experleuee  of 
their  eoadjseeney  lu  time  mud  space,  and  by 
habit,  that  we  come  to  think  them- under  this 
relation.  The  other  example  Is  one  of  a strong 
habUonl,  (In  Aristotle’s  sense  of  the  word 
habit,)  but  not  of  a necessary  connection.  The 
example  by  St  Thomas  it  better.  The  thought 
of  SocraUSt  be  says,  necessarily  suggests  tbo 
thought  of  Maitf  and  the  thought  of  man 
neeessarlly  suggests  the  tbongbt  of  Aniwud. 
But  this  too  is  excepUonable ; for  It  may  be 
said,  that  animal,  being  a part  of  man,  man  of 
Socrates,  the  former  notion  Is  not  properly 
smgye^ed  by  the  latter,  bat  already  given  in  It. 
This  may  Indeed  be  applied  to  all  relatives. 
For  a relation  being  an  Indivisible  tbonght, 
made  up  of  two  or  more  terms,  to  say,  that 
one  relative  term  suggests  another,  is  impro- 
per ; for.  In  point  of  fact,  neither  exists, 
neither  can  exist,  In  tbonght  apart  ft-om,  or 
prior  to,  the  other.  (See  on.  p.  900,  a,  b.) — As 
examples  of  neeeuary  snggestlon,  take  the 
following  We  are  aware  of  a pbsnomenon. 
That  it  exists— only  as  known— only  as  a phe- 
nomenon— only  as  an  absolute  relative,  we 
are  nnable  to  realise  In  tbonght;  and  there 
Is  necessarily  snggested  the  notion  of  an 
anlmtglnable  something,  in  which  the  pheno- 
menon Inheres, — a Subject,  or  Substance.— 
Again;— a thing  appears,  as  beginning  to  be. 
Think  we  cannot,  aught  absolutely  to  com- 
mence— to  start  of  Itself  from  nonentity  into 
being;  and  there  Is  necotsarily  suggested  the 
notion  of  something  (vaguo  perhaps  and  unde- 
termlned)  In  which  the  complement  of  exis- 
tence, appearing  to  begin,  is  thought  as  having 
prevlonsly  been  realised  in  a different  form, 
and  as  now  only  relatively  commencing  under 


comitaocy  of  individ'ual  thoughts,  being  in- 
volved in  the  very  fact  of  the  several 
thoughts  themselves,  (the  conception  of 
each  being  only  realised  through  the  con- 
ception of  the  other) ; this  requires  and  ad- 
mits of  nofartberexplanation.  To  the  habi- 
tual consecution,  therefore,  Aristotle  ex- 
clu.sively  confines  himself.  And  here,  before 
proceeding  to  enounce  the  laws  by  which 
the  habitual  consecution  is  governed,  he 
indicates,  in  the  Jirst  place,  the  circum- 
stances by  which,  in  different  minds  va- 
rionsly  constituted,  and  in  the  same  mind 
under  different  affections,  thoughts  are 
more  or  less  promptly  associated,  and 
consequently  the  general  or  abstract  laws 
of  association  modified  in  their  particular 
or  concrete  applications.  These  have  by 
modern  philosophers  been  sometimes 
treated  as  seeon^ry  laws  of  association; 
but  from  their  contingent,  variable,  in- 
definite, and  latescent  character,  they  can- 
not be  reduced  to  rule,  and  are,  therefore, 
undeserving  of  the  name  of  Laws.  In 
doing  this,  be  shows  that  by  the  term 
habit  he  does  not  mean  merely  to  express 
the  result  of  a frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  action  or  passion,  but  generally  the 
simple  fact  of  associationt  whether  that 
be  the  effect  of  such  repetition,  or  of 
some  extraordinarily  intense  attention, 
determined  by  peculiar  circumstances 
upon  certain  objects. — Text  emended. 

Abistotlb. 

**  But  [in  regard  to  habit  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that]  with  certain  things, 
certain  minds*  become  more  habitual- 


a novel  aspect, — a Cause. — The  Impossibility 
we  find  of  Imagining  extension  without  colour 
— not  to  say  colour  without  extension— Is 
also  an  example. 

• All  the  editions  and  collated  USS.  have 
tflwf ; one  Vatican  eodex,  however,  exhibiting 
hi*  (and  the  correlative  as  a variation 

or  a correction.  Tbo  natural  and  obvious  mean, 
ing  of  Is  tome  persons  or  minds ; but, 
among  the  commentators,  Ulehael  Ephesius 
supposes  the  ellipsis  may  be  of  im. 

presslons.  Thcniistins  with  reads.  In. 

stead  of  akXsoj , (or  for  the  MSS.  vary,) 

tTifu$  and  All  this  manifests  the 

well-founded  discontent  with  the  present  lec. 
tlon,  which  affords  a sense  Inadequate  to  that 
required;  while  the  causal  dependence,  by 
2<o  of  the  following  sentence,  or  danse,  from 
the  present,  Is,  as  the  text  stands,  Inept.  I 
therefore  read — ititvf  Jfm,  This  affords  the 
meaning  desiderated;  and  at  the  cbeapeat 
rate.  For  in  transcription  nothing  la  more 
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laed,* *  at  the  firat  morement,  than  other 
minds,  though  this  be  frequently  repeated. 
Hence  is  it  that  some  objects  which  we 
hare  seen  but  once,  are  more  perfectly 
remembered  by  us,  than  others  which  we 
have  oftentimes  beheld.” 

TnEMIBTIUS 

Reads  : — **  * But  certain  minds  become 
more  habitualised  with  this  movement  at 
once,  than  with  that,  though  frequentlg  re- 
peated' " No  illustration  given. 


likely  than  the  omission  of  one  or  other  of 
such  semi  Idonticai  words. 

* By  hnbit  is  commonly  understood  a 

I certain  quality  generated  by  custom  ; (i  e.  the 
t frequent  iteration  of  the  same  action  or  pas- 
Sion) — though  these  words  are  frequentiy 
commuted;  in  English,  and  in  Greek,  the 
‘ same  term  stands  for  both.  Aristotle  here. 
[ however,  uses  the  term  in  a less  limited 
'}  sense;  and  it  might,  perhaps,  at  present,  be 
more  ade<.uateiy  translated  by  Association 
] than  by  Habit.  In  like  manner  Aristotie  often 
uses  the  term  {(tf,  (which  we  inadequately 
translate  by  habit  or  possession,)  not  only 
for  the  acquired,  but  also  for  the  natural. 
Aristotle  means  simply  to  state  the  fact, — 

‘ that  two  mental  movements  having  once  co- 
; existed,  each  tends,  if  reproduced,  to  repro. 
duce  the  other ; the  force  of  this  tendency 
being  In  proportion,  1<>,  to  the  frequency  of 
their  co-existence.  «nd  2<>,  to  their  mutual 
afiinity; — tills  affinity  being  dependent  on  the 
greater  power  of  attention  and  retention  na. 
tural  or  acquired  for  this  or  that  class  of 
objects,  and  on  the  temporary  states  of  mind, 
in  which  certain  things  and  tlionghts  exert  a 
stronger  influence  than  they  do  in  others. 

This  Fines  thus  illustrates ; and  his  obser- 
vations comprise,  in  brief,  nearly  all  of  prin- 
cipal moment  that  has  been  said  npon  this 
subject,  either  before  or  since.  **  (1.1  Nee 
memoriam  habent  omnes  pariter  ad  omnia. 
Sunt  qui  verba,  sunt  qui  res  meminemnt  fa- 
cilius;  ut  Themistocles  rerum,  Ilortensins 
verborum  recordatione  dicuntnr  valuisse ; 
quod  exemplum  positum  sit  pro  toto  et  bo- 
minum  et  rernm  In  genere.  Nam  alii  curiosa, 
alii  recta  et  simpUcia,  alii  publica,  alii  privata, 
alii  Vetera,  alii  nova,  alii  sua,  alii  aliena,  alii 
vitia,  alii  virtutes  recordantureitiuset  melius; 
ut  est  cujusque  ingenii  pronitas.  et  attendit 
ad  haee  ant  ilia  libentins. — (2.)  Memoriae  plu- 
rimum  confert  naturalis  contemperatio  corporis, 
quali  fuisse  prseditos  illos  cn^ibile  est  quo- 
rum  magnitudo  memoriae  monumentls  litera- 
rum  celebratur — Themistocles,  Cyrus.  Cineas, 

^ Ilortensins. — (3.)  Adjuvatnr  tota  rations  rtc- 
ttu,  . . . (4  ) Alte  descendant  in  memoriam, 
quae  attente  sunt  a prlrao  accepta  et  cum 
cura;  quo  fit  at  ingeniosissinii  smpe  homines 
et  bona  memoria  prolixe  Instructl  non  tarn 
recordentur  multa,  quam  qui  illis  non  sunt 
pares  bis  dotibus,  quod  neglectim  multa  vi. 
dcot,  legnnt,  audiunt  — (6.)  Si  se  adfectus 


§ 4.  In  the  second  place,  Aristotle  pro- 
ceeds to  enounce  the  general  laws  of  the 
habitual  consecution,  suggestion,  or  asso- 
ciation, on  u bich  Reminiscence  is  depen- 
dent. This  he  does  first  in  relation  to 
Reminiscence  intentional  or  voluntary, 
and  then  in  relation  to  Reminiscence  un- 
intentional  or  spontaneous  ,* — in  regard  to 
both  of  which  it  is  shewn,  that  these  laws 
are  absolutely  identical. 

In  regard  to  intentional  Reminiscence 
he  generalises  one  supreme  or  universal 


aliquis  concitatiis,  primoB  rel  cujusque  memo, 
riae  admiscuit,  rccordatio  est  deincepf  facilior, 
promptior,  diuturnlor;  ut  quae  maxima  laeti- 
tia  vel  dolore  sunt  in  animum  ingressa,  borum 
longlsaima  est  memoria ; eaqne  de  causa  mos 
est  quarundam  gentium  in  statuendls  agrorum 
limitlbus  acriter  csedero  puerot  qui  adslnt, 
ut  flrmiuB  et  diutins  recordentur  illorum 
ftnium.  [Does  Vives  allude  to  what  takes,  or 
took,  place  in  the  perambulation  of  the  English 
parishes?] — (6.)  Exerc'Uatione  et  meditotione 
erebra  magnum  memoria  sumit  robur.  Fit 
enim  et  ad  accipiendnm  prompts,  et  ad  plnra 
capienda  latior,  et  tenacior  ad  continendum  ; 
nec  est  ulla  in  toto  animo  fnnetio,  quae  pe- 
rinde  cnitum  sni  desideret,  . . . — (7  ) Quae 
vacuo  animo  et  tranquiUo  accepimua,  faciliut 
bserent  in  mente,  si  modo  attente  animum 
applicamns.  Qua  de  causa,  quae  piima  actate 
vidimus  atque  audivinius  ea  diutius  recorda- 
mur  et  integrius.  Est  enim  tunc  soluta  curia 
et  cogitationibus  mens  — (8.)  Turn  etiaroatten- 
dimus  diligentor;  quippe  aetote  ilia  admira- 
mur  omnia  tanquam  nova,  at  quae  admiratio- 
nem  nobis  movent  ea  sollcite  spectamus, 
alteque  in  animum  descendunt,”  Ac. — Aris- 
totle, or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  Pro- 
blems, makes  a similar  observation,  and  adds 
that — **  In  like  manner  we  remember  best 
what  first  occurs  to  us  in  the  morning,  our 
memory  falling  off  as  the  day  advances,  in 
cousequence  of  the  multitude  of  objects  by 
which  we  are  distracted." — (Sect.  XXX.  { 6.) 

An  instance  of  the  way  in  which  our  biu 
bitodes  of  thought  and  feeling  regulate  the 
points  of  view  in  which  we  contemplate  objects 
and  consequently  determine— -often  capriciously 
— the  course  of  our  reminiscence,  is  unwit- 
tingly afforded,  in  himself,  by  the  Lutheran  com- 
mentator,  Simon  Simonius  of  Lncca.  This  is 
the  general  example  of  consecution  which  be 
propose*: — ''  Hydres,  ab  Uercule  sagittis  et 
igne  interfectm,  memoria  Papet  mihi  memo- 
nam  suggerit;  boec  Rome}  qua  deincepa 
BohyUmiae,  reminiscor.”  Compare  Hbylock, 
(Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  L Scene  1.)  “ My 
wind,  cooling  my  broth,"  Ac.  The  Ethology 
and  lithology  in  the  second  book  of  Aristotle's 
Khetoric,  more  esperially  the  chapters  on  the 
different  tendencies  of  the  different  ages  and 
conditions  of  life,  supply  a rich  magazine  of 
obiervations  on  the  practical  influence  of  asso- 
ciation and  habit.  Add  John  Barclay's  Icon 
Anlniarunu 
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law,  divided  into  three  special  or  subordi- 
nate laws.  The  one  univereal  /ou*,— to 
which  1 would  pive  the  nara4*  of  liedinie- 
pratiow — is  : Thovghts  which  have,  at 
uiv!  Iim«,  rectni  or  remote,  stood  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  o/  coexutence  or  im- 
mediate consecution,  do  when  severally  re- 

ftroduced  tend  to  rr^yroduce  each  other  ; 

D other  words  : The  parts  of  any  tolul 
thought  when  subsequently  called  into  con- 
sciousness are  apt  to  suggest,  immedi-  , 
af»/y,  the  parts  to  which  they  were  proxi- 
mately  related,  and,  mediately,  the  whole 
of  which  they  u^re  co-constituent.  'I  he 
terms  in  which  this  great  law  is  eno'unved 
by  Aristotle,  have  not  been  understootl  by 
his  expositors  ; and  the  law  itself  has,  in 
consequence,  altogether  escaped  their  ob- 
servation. Text,  therefore,  explicated. 

The  three  laws,  of  which  theone  preced- 
ing is  an  ab'iolute  expression, are  the  law  of 
HimUars,  the  law  of  Contraries,  and  the 
law  of  Co-adjacents ; for  to  these  three 
h«>ads  may  be  reduced  all  the  relations' 
into  which  a thing,  having  once  bc*en 
thought  as  a relative,  tends  subsequently 
.to  relapse;  and  thus  to  recall  into  con- 
sciousness all  else  with  which  it  had  then 
stood  in  correlation. — What  is  the  import 
of  these  terms,  is  considered  in  the  notes. 

AniSTOTLE. 

**  When,  therefore,  we  accomplish  an 
act  of  Reminiscence,  we  puss  through  a 
certain  series  of  precursive  movements, 
until  we  arrive  at  a movement,  on  which 
I the  one  we  ace  in  quest  of  is  habitually  con- 
t sequent.  Hence  too  it  is,  that  we  hunt  * 


• “ For  as  dogs,”  (says  Lorginus,)  ” having 
Alice  found  the  footsteps  of  their  game,  follow 
from  trace  to  Iraco,  deeming  It  already  all 
but  caught ; BO  he,  who  would  recover  his 
past  cognitions  from  oblivion,  must  speculate 
the  parts  which  remain  to  him  of  these  cogni- 
tions, and  the  circumstances  with  which  they' 
chance  to  he  connected,  to  the  end  that  he' 
may  light  on  something  which  shall  serve 
him  for  a starting-point,  from  whence  to  follow  ^ 
oat  bit  recollection  of  the  others.”  8i*e  tlie 
interesting  chapter  on  Memory,  in  the  rheto- 
rical tn-allse,  restored  by  Ruhnkenius  from 
Apslncs  to  I.onginus;  (Hlietores  tiraci — of 
Aldus,  p.  7 19 of  WaJz.  t ix.  p.  67-1.)  It  is 
not  amongst  the  fiagments  in  Weiske’s  Lon- 
ginus. 

Vives,  too,  compares  the  procesa  of  remln- 
licence  to  the  tracing  by  does,  and  .tiso  to  the 
iscending  the  steps  of  a ladder  or  stair. 

*•  The  term  (says  Hir  Markin- 

tosh,  speaking  of  the  passage  In  the  text,)  is 
a-  significant  as  If  it  had  been  chosen  by  | 
ll  'libes.*  In  point  Of  fact,  it  uvi#  cfcosm  by  I 


through  tho  mental  train,*  excogitat- 
ing [what  we  eeekj  from  [Us  Concomitant 
iNj  riiE  pnesE.STf  or  some  other  { 


Hobbes,  and  In  Illustration  of  lids  very  pro. 
cess ; — but  ^rroi''c<i  from  Aristotle,  along  with 
tho  correlative  terms,  teekinff,  bf^inning,  ^c. 
(Sec  Hum.  Nat,  ch.  lil.  ||  ii,  4.— Lev.  P.  i. 
ch.  3 ) 

* The  expressions  r«  and  s mlmstt 

^ir«  commonly  rendered  by  Aris- 

totle's L-itin  transliitors— xno/uum  (im'nKZ,  a:c. 
consetpiCHiia,  scries,  sequela,  inserutio,  &,c.  were 
among  others  adoptiMl  by  Hobbes ; whose 
•*  coHsequentia  ccl  series  imaginalitmum^'  in 
l-atin,  and  in  KnglUb.  *'  consequence,  sertVs, 
train,  succession  of  imugmations,  conceptions 
or  thoughts."  have  been  utten  ignorantly  sup- 
posed expressions  original  to  himself.  Even 
IlisBOiann  ami  Uaaas  seem  gutlty  of  this. 
Subsequently  to  .Aristotle,  Carne^des  enijdoyed 
tho  term  ruf  ^atranit',  but,  with 

him,  this  Is  not  to  bo  viewed  as  simply  con- 
vertiblo  with  what  we  undersUud  by  the 
-mental  train.  (Seat.  Euip.  adv.  Math.  I.  vll. 
§ 17(>-183. 

f The  Present  (ri  vCt;  Is  not  of  courso  to  bo 
taken  rigidly  for  the  iDfinitcsiroal  point  of 
transition  from  the  past,  but  (as  nngbt  even 
be  shewn  from  Aristotle's  previous  discussion) 
in  its  common  signification,— for  a certain  lat- 
ter portion  of  tho  past.  In  fact,  before  «'0 
arc  conscious  of  tho  Now,  in  its  strict  signifi- 
cation, it  is  already  fled.  Concomitance,  or 
■vimufkinciry,  Is  also  to  bo  taken  in  a cettaln 
latitude; — viz,  not  only  for  that  which  is 
strictly  coexistent,  but  also  for  that  which  Is 
proximatcly  antecedent  or  consequent. 

I find,  however,  that  all  Aristotelians  have 
not  been  so  blind  to  .Aristotle’s  meaning,  in 
this  passage,  as  his  regular  commentators. 

I Timpler  scents  to  have  fairly,  if  not  fully, 
under-tooii  it.  **Adjuvans  causa  (rccordu. 
tionis)  est  consideratio,  partim  circuoitdordm- 
rum,  ^(xsertim  Umj/oris  pratcriti,  quo  homo 
rent,  vcl  per  setisum,  vcl  per  iutollectum, 
cognovit;  partim  rimifium  et  n/tnium,  paitim 
' e<Mtror>orum.  ( Empsychologia  L.  iii.  c 3. 
pr.  17.) — 1 shouM  oba<*rvc  also,  that  Mu.ass, 
who,  if  we  arc  to  Judge  front  one  atid  all  ol 
his  Greek  quotations,  could  not  pretend  to  a 
knowledge  eveit  of  the  alphabet  of  th-it  lati. 
guage,  was  yet  too  forward  in  philosophy,  not 
to  sec,  at  once,  what,  in  this  Ittatance,  Aids- 
’ totlc's  meaning  itiust  necessarily  be.  Aris- 
totle has  been  here  so  long  mi  apprrhond«‘d, 

I only  because  he  was  so  far  a head  of  Ids  expo- 
^ »itors.  Nor  is  there  a higher  testimony  to 
, his  geniu*  than  that  it  required  a progress  in 
philosophy  of  two  thiiusand  years,  bcf«<re  phi. 
loBophcrs  were  prepared  to  apprehend  his 
meaning,  when  the  discovery  of  that  meaning 
wa.H  abandoned  to  their  own  intelligence 

i The  Commentators  and  Translators  o*  this 
treatise  have,  one  and  all,  here  uiarvelIoi.SU’ 
mistaken  Aristotles  meaning,  and  thus  mis- 
represented his  doctrine  in  its  most  Important 
point,  Tlipy  have  nnt  perceived  th'’t  • > ’U 
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[timr],*  and  from  iu  Similab  or  Con* 


r$t$f  meAn8^*‘or  •o«Mo<a«r  rtM>,*’and  not  “or 
mme  other  thimo  " Looking  to  the  preceding 
words,  the  8ab*inteIUgenceof;^^^»«i)  orutu^tv  is 
demanded,AS  • correlative,  by  ro  iruir>  and  look. 
Ing  to  the  contoat,  before  and  after,  It  ii 
demanded,  as  that  which  alone  aaUifies  the 
natural,  and  even  necessary,  sense.  The  inter* 
pretation  of  the  Commentators,  on  the  other 
hand,  1«,  at  once,  grammatically  perverse,  and 
philosophically  absurd.  It  does  violence  to 
Aristotle's  language.  And  to  what  end?  To 
prevent  him  from  consummating  the  theory 
of  association  In  the  enouncement  of  Its  uni. 
▼orsal  law  Nay  more — actually  to  make  him  ' 
throw  op  the  attempt  at  reducing  the  phsoo- 
mens  of  Buggestlon  to  determinate  laws  at  alL 
Aristotle,  In  their  view,  appends  to  an  Itnper. 
feet  series  of  four  stated  causes  of  association, 
a under  the  title  of  a **  eom*  oiAor,**— thus 
literally,  and  In  sober  earnest,  making  him 
forestall  Dean  Aldrich  In  his  Joke 
**  B1  bene  quid  speculor,  causw  sunt  Bi- 

bendi : 

Hospitis  adventos;  pnesens  sitU;  atqueftitura; 
Et  ^ul  probitas ; eC  qv<vb'&e<  aUera  eauea.'* 
t e The  law,  I style  that  of  Redintegration, 
and  which  Is  here  enooneed  by  Aristotle,  may 
be  viewed  as  a corollary  of  his  doctrine  of 
Imagination  and  Memory.  The  ropresenta. 
tlons  of  Imagination  or  Phantasy  he  views  as 
merely  the  movements  eontinned  In  the  organ 
of  Internal  sense  after  the  moving  object  itself 
has  been  withdrawn,  (I>e  Iruom.  c.  1.  $ 9 — 
e.  11.  $1  11,  16.  16,  18,  20,  od.  Pac.;)  and 
though  there  are  passages  which  would  shew*, 
that  he  considered  sensible  perception  as 
something  more  tbsn  the  mere  recognition  of 
a sabjective  affection  ; he  yet,  when  popularly 
speaking,  defines  imagination  to  be — a kind 
of  feeble  or  decaying  sense.  (Khct.  I.  i e 11;) 
— a definition  which  Des  Cartes  and  Hobbes 
adopt  without  qualification,  and  in  scientific 
rigour.— Again Memory  Aristotle  does  not 
view  as  a faculty  dlstinet  from  Imagination; 
but  simply  as  the  recalling  those  impressions, 
those  movements  Into  consciousness,  of  which 
Phantasy  Is  the  complement  In  these  cir* 
eumstances,  as  there  is  no  reason,  why  the 
movements  shonld  bold  any  other  eo.airange> 
ment  when  tn,  than  they  held  when  coming 
tWo,  the  mind ; and  as  there  is  no  reason, 
why  they  should  be  recalled  to  consciousness, 
tn  soy  other  eo.ordinatlon,  than  what  they 
hold  previously  to  such  revocation; — the  law 
of  Redintegration  Is,  consequently,  a rule 
which  follows  naturally  and  of  itself. 

To  Mobbee,  who  had,  pro  tanto,  adopted 
Aristotle's  doctrine  of  Imagination,  this  law 
weald,  of  course,  present  Itself;  but  It  might 
also  present  Itself,  as  s consectai  / of  the 
reeebaoicsl  theory  of  cognition  which  be  had 
espoused.  **  All  fancies  are  moticni  within 
us,  relics  of  those  made  in  the  sense ; and 
tkooe  moftons  that  immediately  euecetdrd  one 
amotker  ta  the  eenee  cofih'aar  al$o  together  after 
ten*e;  iw  so  mvcA,  os  the  former  coming  again 
k"  lake  placet  end  be  pr^*mtH>tnt  the  latter 


by  coherence  ef  the  matter  moved, 
in  such  manner  as  water  upon  a plane  table 
Is  drawn  which  way  any  one  part  of  It  is 
guided  by  the  finger.'*  (Lev.  P.  i.  cb.  3. — 
compare  also  Hum.  Mat.  4,  $ 2,  and  Elem. 
Philos,  e.  26, 1 8.) 

But  while  it  Is  impossible;  to  hold  srttb  Sir 
James  Mseklntosb,  that  Hobbes,  as  opposed  to 
Aristotle,  Is  the  original  discoverer  **  of  this 
fundamental  law,  of  this  prolific  tretb  which 
forms  the  basis  of  all  true  psychology It  is 
even  impossible  to  allow  him  the  priority  of 
such  inadequate  generalisation  of  this  prin. 
elple  as  his  materialism  allowed,  in  competi- 
tion with  many  subsequent  philosophers. 

Passing  over  8t  Augustine,  whose  doctrine 
of  Re  filniseenco  Is  too  important  to  be  here 
spoken  of  by  the  way,  this  law  Is,  after  Aris- 
totle, explicitly  enounced  by  Vioes. — “ Qua 
timul  iunt  a Phantotia  eomprrhenea,  ei  alterm 
trum  oecurrat,  eolet  $ecum  alterum  repreaen- 
tare.'*  (L.  c.) 

Omitting  others, — prior  alto  to  Hobbes, 
whose  “ Unman  Nature,'*  **  Levlatbao,’*  and 
“ Elementa  Pbllofopbis,*  appeared  in  1660, 
1661,  and  1666,  this  law  was  enounced  by 
tkrte  of  bis  own  Immediate  contemporaries 
and  /Hendt  ;.>phllosopb<‘rs  from  whose  tiiecha 
nlcal  hypotheses  of  perception  and  memory  it 
flowed  equa'Iy  as  from  bis  own,  and  who, 
bi>wbott  their  names  have  not  hitherto  been 
adduced  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
Association,  proclaimed  It— two  of  them  at 
least — not  less  clearly  than  himself.  These 
are  Borigard,  Digby,  and  White 

In  1643,  Berigar<^  in  the  coarse  of  a dis- 
cussion, otherwise  well  deserving  of  attention, 
states  the  law  of  Redintegration,  as  regulating 
the  current  of  onr  thoughts; — **  qum  eieut 
neeemario  aeguiruntar,  ita  et  mooenMmrf  fros. 
traqtie  flnglmui  [NB.]  Interoam  allquam 
faeulutem  qom  ineumbat  In  cogltatlonem 
quamdiu  vult,  mox  ad  aliam  seae  transferal, 
etenim  Him  omnes  sunt  slmulacrorum  motus, 
qui  so  necessario  consequuntur,"  Ac.  (Clrc 
Pis,  P.  vl  c 19  ) 

“ We  see,"  says  Rlr  Renelm  Digby,  In  1614, 

that  things  of  quite  different  natures,  i/thep 
come  fn  loydhcr,  are  remembered  toffciherf  upon 
which  principle  the  whole  art  of  memory 
dependeth,  Ac."  (Treatise  of  Bodies,  ch  33, 
8 3.) 

Finally.  In  1647,  Thomas  White  (De  Alblls 
or  Anglus;) — **  Since  those  things  mhich  enter 
together  and  at  once  must  nseessarily  aMcin  a 
kind  o/  eonneelion  ( «rAcn,  bp  any  means,  thep  are 
again  bro^tght  to  the  /onntaln  of  sensation,  tcoo 
■cioosness  ?]  lAcymuef  needs  meet  fAere  topelAer, 
and  in  a kind  of  order.**  (Instil.  Perlpat.  Lib. 
II.  Lect.  20,  8 6.  English  translation.) 

In  conclusion  of  tbit  matter  I may  briefly 
notice,  tn  supplement  and  correction  of  what 
has  been  stated  by  the  German  historians: — 

!<*•  That  Malcbrancho,  whom  Hiaiiman  very 
erroneously  considers  as  the  original  disco- 
verer of  the  law  of  Redintegration,  can  bo 
shewn  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  illustrioms 
father  to  whom  he  Is  Indebted  for  many  other 
of  his  opinions.  I mean  8t  Austin;  a philo. 
sopher  whose  merits,  In  regard  to  the  doe. 
trine  of  Association,  have  been,  marvrllnas  to 
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tay,  whollj  orerlooked.  8««  bli  Confestlons, , 
L.  X.  cc.  8—19,  and  eipcelally  this  last;  Da 
Mmica,  L.  Ti.  e.  8.  { 2’i. 

2^‘  That  Wolf,  whom  Maast  considers  (for 
the  **  Noureanx  Essals  **  of  Leibnitz  were  then 
unpubllabed)  as  **  the  first  who  not  only  clearly 
promulgated  the  universal  law  of  Association, 
but  also  recognised  its  importance  for  Psycho, 
logy  and  Uorals was,  certainly,  herein  anti, 
eipaied  by  his  contemporary,  and  brother 
Leibnitian,  the  celebrated  Bilfinger — whose 
merits  in  this  respect  have,  also,  remained 
altogether  unnoticed.  8ee  of  this  latter  the 
**  Dilacidationea,"  §§  254,  255,  and  **  Oratio  de 
Reductione  Philosophica,”  § 2 ; both  some 
three  years  prior  to  the  very  earliest  work  of 
Wolf,  enouncing  the  law  in  <tuestion. 

• An  important,  but  altogether  neglected 
qnestion.  Is,— In  what  comprehension  are  these 
three  terms  employed  by  Aristotle  ? 

L The  BiKiLsa  (rs  S)*«t«r)  affords  little  difll 
eolty,  and  may  pass  without  comment.  It  com 
prebends,  of  course,  not  merely  simple,  bat 
also  am<Uogicalf  reseroblsnce. 

il.  The  CosTBABT  (ei  iramsr)  is  not  an 
onambtgncas  expression:  for  Aristotle  some, 
times  usurps  it  even  for  the  opposition  of 
possession  and  privation  rvi^sr/r) ; some- 
times  he  does  not  carry  it  beyond  the  oppo* 
sltlon  of  genns  and  genus,  of  species  and 
species ; and  aometimes  he  restricts  It  to  the 
opposition  of  Incompatible  attributes.  But  I 
recollect  n s Instance,  in  which  he  uses  it  for 
(As  opposition  of  relative*  proper.  With  this 
excc^ton,  we  may  presume,  that  Aristotle  docs 
not  here  mean  to  employ  the  term  in  any 
excinslve  rlgonr ; and  may,  therefore  safe'y 
apply  it  in  its  most  extensive  meaning.  Tlie> 
mistius  thrice  renders  It  by  vs 
the  oppoeit*  i bnt  wbat  comprehension  he 
gave  to  that  equally  vague  term,  he  does  not 
explain. 

UL  Tbs  COADSAcaaT  (rs  rCny-yvt)  is  of  some 
dUfieoIty ; for  I do  not  now  think  It  probable, 
that  Aristotle  by  this  intended  to  denote  mere 
eiWailp  ia  gpoer.  It  is  evident,  that  it  must 
comprehend  all  that  is  not  comprehended  in 
the  other  two ; but  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
It  is  to  do  so  much,  and  yet  not  comprehend 
these  also. 

It  is  manifest,  In  general,  that  Aristotle, 
I nnder  this  bead,  Intended  to  Include  whatever 
stands,  a*  part  and  part  of  the  tame  tcAols.  Of 
these  there  are  various  kinds: — 

— We  must  admit  that  the  inUprant  pari* 
of  an  intfprate  wAol«  suggest  each  other,  as  co- 
adj  • cent.  The  thought  of  any  thing  which  we 
bad  previously  known  as  such  a part,  is  not 
usually,  when  reproduced,  viewed  as  an  lire, 
spective  object,  bnt  tends  to  call  up  the  other, 
and,  In  particular,  the  proximately  adjacent 
parts.  Jointly  with  ll  constituent  of  a certain 
total  object.  Bueh  parts  may  be  either  eoad. 
laeont  In  tpoos  or  coadjacent  (coexistent  or 
immediately  consecutive)  In  (i«w;  and,  in  both 
CK.SOS.  may  possess  either,  a.)  an  cbietUoe 
nmitp  in  iternselves.  (as  the  paits  of  a house 


or  poem) — a unity,  however,  subjectively 
recognised  by  us;  or  h.)  object ivelp  nmecnnected 
and  even  incongruous  in  themselves,  (as  the 
parts  of  any  common  view,)  they  may  obtain 
a subjective  unity  for,  and  from,  us.  as  form, 
ing  the  pirtial  objects  of  some  totalising  act 
of  our  cognition. — To  this  bead  are  to  be  re. 
duced  llume*s  Contipuitp  tn  or  placef 

and  his  *'  Cause  or  Kftctf*  in  so  fkr  as  the  | 
latter  docs  not  fall  nnder  the  category  of 
necesisofy  snggesUon. 

We  may  safely  also  refer  to  this  head 
the  parts  of  a formal  or  comprehensive  mhoU : 
the  several  qualities  and  the  several  relations 
of  the  same  subject,  suggesting  each  other  as 
coadjacent. — For  example:  The  Sagacity  of 
Socrates  calls  op  bis  Jnstico,  his  Fortitude, 
and  so  forth;  and  thinking  him  as  Son,  we 
are  prone  to  think  him  as  Father,  UnsHand, 
Citizen,  4c.  Here  the  attributes  and  rels. 
tions  are  mutually  suggestive,  tn  virtue  of 
their  proximity,  as  parts  of  a system  or  sys 
terns,  of  which  Socrates  is  the  centre  and 
principle  of  union. 

— The  ports  of  a imlversal  or  estensivs  , 
whole  may  be  likewise  viewed  as  suggesting 
each  other,  from  their  coadjaconcy.  For. 
tboQgb  the  eonspeeies  of  a genus  are  formed 
by  the  combined  principles  of  Similarity  amt 
Contrast; — yet,  once  formed,  they  arrango 
themselves  in  scientific  thooght,  as  the  co> 
ordinate  parts  of  a common  whole,  and  can 
thus  matually  suggest  each  other  as  eoa4Ja> 
cents.  Accordingly,  Dog  may  suggest  WoU 
as  its  coadjacent.  But  this,  only  in  one 
point  of  view;  for,  in  another,  it  may  do  this 
an  its  timilarf  and  In  a third,  again,  as  Its  con- 
trarp. 

40. — The  parts  of  an  euential  wAote, — mailer 
and  form,  eubfeci  knd  accident, — may  suggent 
each  other,  as  coadjacents;  although  this 
they  may  do  also  as  omirorto. 

5®* — The  different  signs  of  the  tome  tipnif- 
caU,  and  the  different  sipnijleatet  of  (A«  tamt 
sipn,  are  also  reciprocally  suggestive,  as  eo- 
aiijocents ; for,  in  different  respects  they  con  • 
stktute  parts  of  a certain  whole  or  cooimoL 
sy»tem  of  thought. 

G** — To  this  bead,  and  on  the  same  prlncl* 
pie,  also  belong  thing*,  vieweo  not  only  a* 
different  parts  of  the  same  whole,  bnt  as  dif. 
ferent  whole*  of  (As  same  pert — viewed  not  only 
as  different  effects  of  the  same  eauM,  bnt  a* 
diferm*  causes  of  tkt  tame  tftei — viewed  not 
only  as  different  accidents  of  the  same  sub> 
Ject,  but  as  differemt  tubjects  of  IA«  some  occi. 
deni.  These  are  all  reciprocally  suggestive, 
in  as  much  as  they  are  cogitable  as  parts  of 
the  same  total  thought. 

7^ — The  mutual  suggeetion  of  eonjupntes— 
the  abttraet  and  coneret* — is  to  be  referred  also 
to  coadjaconcy 

8^— The  whole  snggesta  the  pttrU,  the  parts 
suggest  the  wAote,  as  coadjicent ;— la  truth, 
they  are  only  the  tame  thought,  viewed  lu 
different  relatione. 

9^ — Tl'e  tipn  and  the  thing  tignifUd  are 
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efF<*cted.*  For  the  movements  [which, 
and  by  which,  we  recollect,]  are,  in  these 
cases,  sometimes  the  same,  sometimes  at 
the  SAME  TIME,  sometimes  parts  or  the 


tually  saggcstive,  os  coadjaccnt, — if  the  bia 
iiitication  be  not  in  virtue  of  a natural  resem- 
blance. In  this  case,  it  may  be  referred  more 
properly  to  the  head  of  limUttriiy 

10"* — Are  the  term*  of  a reUxtion  suggestive 
of  each  other,  as  coadjacent?  It  is  manifest, 
that  all  relatives  being  cogitable,  only  through 
each  other,  and  thus  constituting  only  parts 
of  the  same  thought,  fall  naturally  under  the 
class  of  coadjacents  ; and  it  is  also  manifest, 
that  there  ore  relatives  which  cannot,  with 
any  propriety,  bo  reduced  to  cither  of  the 
other  two  classes, — the  similars  or  the  con 
traries.  8uch  are  what  have  obtained  the 
name  of  reUittvet  jMroper,  Socrates,  for  ex- 
amp'e,  suggesting  his  father  Sophronlscus 
or  his  wife  \antippe,  and  Tobias  suggesting 
his  Dog,  cannot,  without  violence,  be  said  to 
do  so  in  virtue  cither  of  similarity  or  of  con- 
trast. But  if  such  relatives  arc  to  be  brought 
exclusively  under  the  class  of  coadjacents, 
the  quc»tion  arises, — Why  not  simply  reduce 
all  relatives,  whether  of  similarity  or  of  con- 
trast, to  coadjacents,  likewise?  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  give  a satisfactory  answer  to  this  question. 
For  if.  on  the  one  hand,  wo  admit  all  relatives 
to  be  coadjacents, — the  special  law  of  Goad- 
jaccncy  then  absorbs  the  other  two,  and  rises 
to  a level  with  the  universal  law  of  Uedinto- 
grution ; and  on  the  other,  if  we  do  not,  there 
then  only  remains  an  arbitrary  lino  of  demar- 
cation between  the  laws  of  Similarity  and  Con- 
trast  and  the  law  of  Coadjaccncy. 

But  if,  considered  in  itself,  Aristotle’s  re- 
I duction  be  not  above  criticism;  compared 
' with  that  of  others — with  Hume’s,  for  in- 
stance. which  is  at  once  redundant,  defective, 
' and  erroneous — it  shows  Himost  as  perfect. — 
See  Ueid,  pp.  2B4,  b.,  ab  I may  only 
notice,  that  besides  a host  of  the  older  pay- 
chologists,  who  professed  only  to  follow  in 
his  steps ; sundi  y of  our  more  recent  philo- 
•ophers,  though  incognisant  of  bis  higher 
law,  have  had  the  shrewdness  to  borrow 
(but  not  the  candour  to  confess  the  obliga- 
tion) Aristotle's  three  special  principles  of 
association.  This,  for  instance,  has  been 
done  by  Dr  Gerard,  under  the  names  of  Re- 
lembUince,  Contrariety,  and  Vieinilyt  and  that 
this  distribution,  in  contrast  to  Hume’s,  is 
alone  exhaustive  and  complete,  be  has  shewn 
with  considerable  ingenuity.  Nor,  in  his 
case,  can  there  be  any  presumption  of  origi- 
nality on  the  ground  of  ignorance ; for  in  the 
same  work,  but  in  reforence  to  other  matters, 
he  quotes  among  the  other  Aristotclic  treatises 
that  on  Memory. — (*•  Essay  on  Genius,’’  pp. 
109,  267.)  Of  the  later  British  philosophers, 
indeed,  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  another, 
who  has  studied  the  works  of  Aristotle  more 
attentively  and  to  better  effect. 

Themlstius,  as  synonymes  for  the  coadja 
rent,  uses  the  terms  t«  tyyoft  rm  ra 
n,eraty^x. 


SAME  wHoi-E  ;f  SO  th&t  I having,  from 
one  or  other  of  tht^se,  obtained  a com- 
mencement,] the  subsequent  movement  U 
already  more  than  half  accomplished.”* 


* Were  we  to  adopt  the  ilistributlon  and 
combination  of  this  and  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, as  given  by  Themistius,  for  the  true 
reading,  the  antithesis  and  relative  supre- 
macy of  the  law  of  liedintegration  would  be 
more  emphatically  signalized.  In  the  text 
he  quotes,  rourt  commences,  and  ytutrat 
n utafimrif  concludes  a sentence,  of  which 

*«» rvuyyvf  constitutes  the  middle. 

f if  it  bo  held  (as  may  plausibly  bo  done, 
and  as  1 was  originally  inclined  to  do,  (p  2b4, 
b.  n.  f)  that  the  first — concomitancy  in  time 
— is  only  one  of  four  co-ordinate  laws;  this 
clause  suthres,  however,  to  shew,  that  Aris- 
totle was  perfectly  aware  of  the  higher  prin- 
ciple : for  he  here  states  that  Concomitant, 
.Similar,  Contrary,  Coadjacent  moditicaiions 
suggest  each  o(  her,  because,  teholly  or  partially, 
they  had  already  coexitted  in  the  mind. 

j On  the  general  doctrine  in  this  §,  I must 
here  make  two  observations — one  cautionary, 
tho  other  supplementary  ; — 

The  Jirst  is,  that  Aristotle  Is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood as  moaning,  that  things  thought  <u 
Coexistent,  Similar,  Contrary,  Coadjacent. 
are  habitually  suggestive  of  each  other ; for, 
in  this  case,  being  tlionght  as  the  terms  of  a 
relation,  they  have,  eo  ipso,  already  been 
thought  together,  and  thus  fall  under  tlia 
category  of  necessary  conserution ; bu»,  that 
things  which  may  stand  to  each  otlicr  in  such 
relations,  and  having,  once  at  least,  been 
thought  together  as  so  standing,  if  afterwards 
introduced  into  the  mind,  as  absolute  and 
sole,  do,  in  virtue  of  custom,  tend  again  to 
fall  back  into  relation,  and  consequently  to 
reproduce  the  objects  with  which  they  bad 
been  formerly  correlative.  For  example  ; If 
wo  think  8ociates  as  son  or  as  husband,  we 
cannot  but  think  of  a parent  or  a wife,  say 
Sophroniscus  nr  Xantippe.  But  while  we  can 
think  Socrates,  without  thinking  him  in  any 
domestic  relation,  tho  thought  of  Socrates  is 
not  necessarily  suggestive  of  parent  or  wife, 
of  Sophronlscus  or  Xantippe;  though,  in  pro- 
portion  as  we  have  been  used  to  think  tho 
philosopher  under  the  filial  or  marital  rela 
tions,  will  the  thought  of  Socrates  tend  more 
habitually  to  run  into  one  or  other  of  these 
channels,  and  thus  to  suggest  the  thought  of 
tho  correlatives.  Tho  preceding  explication 
applies  to  tho  statements  made,  on  this  head, 
by  other  philosophers  a*  well  as  by  Aristotle. 

The  second  observation  is,  that  thoughts 
associated  and  mutually  suggestive  do  not 
suggest  each  other  with  equal  certainty  and 
force.  The  rule  is  this  : — Of  ttro  thoughts,  the 
one  is  svtigcsted  by  the  other,  in  proportion — 1®. 
to  its  comfHiratIce.  importance,  the  thoughts  being 
considered  in  thrmselres;  and,  2“»  to  its  comj-»- 
/mraiive  interest  (be  it  from  love  or  loathing)  the 
thoughts  being  considered  in  relation  to  us.  Thus, 
the  Foot  suggests  tho  Head  more  promptly 
than  the  Head  suggests  the  Foot;  ai.d  too 
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Quotas  Ari.siotli'  from  “ When’* — to — 
wiioi.E  and  the  following  (see  n.  *, 
p.  900  b ) he  reads  thus  remarlubly  co- 
arranged ; — “ ‘oTiiEH  [time.]  Through 
ihu  proc^sSf  and  from  itt  Similar  or 
CojiTRART  or  CoAD.iACERT,  Betninufcenct: 
it  fleeted.*  ” — He  then  proceeds: — **  For 
example,  I see  a painted  Igre,  and  moved 
by  this,  as  the  prior  and  leading  image, 
I have  the  ri-miniscence  of  a vallgre} 
this  suggests*  the  mutician ; and  the 
musician,  the  tong  I heard  him  play. 
Frequently,  however,  this  result  is  deter- 
mined ‘ by  tome  other ' For  should 

it  have  happened,  that,  in  connection  with 
the  original  impression  of  the  song,  there 
was  impressed  the  image,  say,  of  a cer- 
tain Column,  the  view  or  representation 
of  the  column  will  suggt  st  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  Song, 

From  the  similar  and  the  contrary  : 
— [In  the  former  case,]  as  when  from  the 
portrait  of  Socraltt,  I become  reminiscent 
of  Socralet  himself;  [in  the  latter,]  as 
when  the  black  suggests  the  the 

hot  suggests  the  cold.  From  the  co- 

adjaclnt: — As  when  the  oue  clause 

* Ye  Would  count,  I think,  uo  cott,  O men 
of  Athens, * calls  up  the  otlur: — ‘ were  it 
thewn,  that  the  meatures  now  before  you 
are,  indeed,  for  the  welfare  of  the  itate.'  f 
i*  Now,  the  beginning  [according  to  the 
proverb,]  is  the  better  part  of  the  whole; 
and  this  once  discovered,  what  follows 
tliercon  is,  comparatively,  a small  maiter. 
Hence,  [in  the  case  of  reminiscence,]  hav- 
ing obtained  a principle  or  originating 
movement,  the  other  movements  follow  in 
a concatenated  train. 


sight  of  Tobias's  Pog  calls  up  the  image  of 
Tobias  Id  the  mind  of  his  mother,  with  a far 
irreater  vehemence,  than  does  the  siirht  of 
1‘obias  call  up  in  her  mind  the  image  of  the 
I>og.  This,  I should  notice,  did  not  escape 
the  observation  of  Vivest — **  Illud  uiu  eveuit, 
ut  ex  re  minore  veniat  nobis  de  niajore  In 
inentcni  tsplus,  non  e contrario.''  (§  9.) 

* Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  the  terms 
supyest  and  tugyettion  (which  in  translatinE 
from  an  ancient,  I thus  venture  In  employ) 
are,  in  their  psychological  relation,  of  recent. 
>r  even  modern,  application;  for  so  applied 
*.bey  are  old — the  oldest  we  possc.ss. — In  this 
,’elative  signification,  Svg*/tro,  the  verb,  as- 
cends to  Cicero ; and  svgytsiio,  the  noun,  is  a 
household  expression  of  Tertnllian  and  St 
AagusUne.  Among  the  earlier  modern  phi- 
losophers, and  in  this  precise  application, 
they  were,  of  course,  familiar  words  as  is  ' 
shewn,  among  five  hundred  others,  by  the 
vriimgs  of  Uenr.claus  Barbarus,  the  elder 
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We  ought  not,  however,  to  marvel, 
should  it  happen  that,  though  a beginning 
be  found,  and  the  first  part  of  the  series 
set  in  motion,  the  movement  is  not  pro- 
pagated farther.  For  when  an  impres- 
sion is  completely  vanished,  it  has,  of 
course,  no  longer  any  consecution.” 

§ 5.  Having  stated  what  were  the  laws 
of  habitual  consecution,  in  reference  to 
those  reminiscences,  accomplished,  infen- 
tionally,  or  through  an  act  of  will ; Aris- 
totle proceeds,  in  the  :econd  place,  to 
shew,  that  the  same  laws  equally  govern 

the  other  class  of  Reminihuem  es those 

which  arise  spontaneously,  or  without  any 
inlentional  effort,  any  conscious  volition. 
And,  in  subordination  hereto,  he  elimin- 
ates, as  buj>ertiuous,  the  question,  as  to  the 
mode  in  which,  when  seeking  to  recall  one 
thing,  others,  wholly  foreign  to  our  quest, 
obtrude  themselves  on  our  remembrance; 
— this  being  manifestly  only  a particular 
ca.se  of  spontaneous  suggestion,  and  one 
exclusively  governed  by  the  general 
rules. 

It  is,  in  consequence  of  his  very  mani- 
fest meaning  having  been  here,  not  mere- 
ly misunderstood,  but  actually  reversed, 
by  his  interpreters,  that  Aristotle  s doc- 
trine did  not  exert  iu  merited  influence; 
and  that  he  himself  has  not,  os  yet,  been 
universally  acknowledged,  at  once,  the 
founder  and  finisher  of  the  theory  of  As- 
sociation.— Text  illustrated. 

Aristotle. 

“ In  this  manner  [reminiscence  is 
brouglit  to  bear]  when  we  [intentionally] 
seek  out  a remembrance.  J But  also, 


Scaligcr,  Melanchthon,  8imoniu9,  Campanella 
— tu  say  nothing  of  the  Schoolmen,  Ac.  They 

were  no  strangers  to  Hobbes  and  Locke* 

and  so  far  is  Berkeley  from  having  first  em- 
ployed  them  in  this  relation,  as  Mr  Stewart 
^eems  to  suppose,  Berkeley  only  did  not  di». 
continne  what  ho  found  established  and  in 
common  use. — I may  notice,  that  Association,  % 
under  the  name  of  Supgtstion,  was  styled  in  the. 
theology  of  the  schools,  **  The  Logic  of  Lucl. 
fer”  or  Tho  Levirs  Dialectic,"  (Luciferi 
Logica,  Diaboli  Dialectlca.)  Why? — is  mani- 
fest. 

t Opening  of  first  (or  third)  Olyntbiac. 
f ZtireZri  ph  tZrt.  Themlitius, 
though  leading  the  subsequent  expositors 
astray  in  the  following  sentence,  is  here  ex 
cluslvely  correct.  They  all  view  ^nrsin 
as  the  verb,  and  connect  with  it  sCrm  : be, 
again,  regards  the  former  as  the  participle, 
and  connects  the  latter  with  yittrmi  ■ 
understood 
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ikhen  wp  do  not  sto  it  is  still,  in  this 
itame  manner,  that  we  are  [unintcntion- 
ailtr]  reminiscent,*  so  often  as  this  par- 
ticular movement  follows  upon  that  par- 
ticular antecedent.  But  it  is  the  usual 
case,  [though  there  are  exceptions  in  the 
spontaneous  as  in  the  intentional  reminis- 
cence, from  special  causes  to  be  imme- 


*K«i  tVrtrf 

:-^thu8  I punctuate.  Thenitatius,  and  all 
the  other  expnsUnrs,  connecting  ^rrolrns 
•Srwf,  tnako  Aristotle  say—**  itut  also  whon 
we  do  not  so  seek  (i.e.  from  the  coacomiMnt, 
the  afmilar,  Ac.)  stilt  are  we  reminiscent,*' 
there  being  further  understood  — **  though  I 
from  none  of  t.hoso  causes  of  suggestion.'*— I 
Hut — 1**-  Looking  to  the  consecution  of  the  I 
immediate  words,  this  Interpretation  is  eon  i 
•trained  ; for  had  Arist<itle  intended  so  to 
siieak,  he  would  have  naturally  said,  xui  ftr 
•Zrtft  ^ar#C»Tir. — It  renders  the  remain 
«ler  of  (he  clause,  *‘so  often,"  Ac.,  an  Idle  su.  ' 
perflnity;  and  Is  altogether  inconsi-tent  with  ' 
tiiewholc sequel  of  the  paragraph  — Look 
ing  to  the  general  meaning  which  it  aff>>rds, 
such  is  odious  and  sfricrissintt  juris.  For  It 
makes  Aristotle,  without  reason,  nay,  in  oppo. 
■ition  to  the  whole  analogy  of  the  context, 
not  only  limit,  but  frustrate  his  reduction  of 
the  phamomena  of  reminiscence  to  Deco8Sur> 
and  universal  laws. 

In  looking  again  over  the  commentatori,. 
to  be  assured  chat  my  sweeping  statement  in  , 
regard  to  them  Is  not  inaccurate,  I find  tbst ' 
//ueetweater  ought  perhaps  to  be  excepted — 
who  says, — •*  Itaque  recordamur,  si  vel  at- 
torum  ex  altero  inquirlrous,  vel  si  non  Inqui- 
rimns  ; attamtn  alUrum  post  alttruns  wsovetur.’" 
But  this  is  ambiguous. 

Before  him,  however,  Vines  seems  to  have 
had  a clear  perception  of  the  truth.  Ue 
says—**  fleminlscentla  hme  vel  tmturelis  est, 
cogitatione  nltro  ab  aliis  ad  alia  transeunte  ; 
seu^iusa,  qunm  animus  in  recordationem  rei 
alicujus  conatur  pervcnlre.” 

It  has  not  been  noticed.  I think,  that  Hoi>- 
i>es  varies  in  regard  to  the  universality  of  the 
law  of  connected  oonsceution.  In  his  **llu- 
uian  Nature,**  be  divides  the  “series, 

succession,  or  consequence  **  of  conceptions  in 
the  mind,  “ Into  cns«a(  or  fneoVrent,  and  into 
or4erlf  or  ookerenl.”  In  the  latter  ease,  the 
antecedent  thought  is  the  cause  of  the  conse 
quent;  in  the  former  It  is  not.  The  casual 
succession  prevails  in  dreams;  the  orderly 
In  our  waking  hours.  To  this  last  exclusively,  I 
he  gives  the  name  of  Discursion,  which  be 
divi<les  and  nnbdlvides,  in  a confused  manner. 
8eo  ch.  Iv.  I 3 ; ch.  v.  | 1 . In  his  Leviathan.  ^ 
published  In  the  subsequent  year,  when  treat 
Ing  of  the  “ Consequence  or  Train  of  Thoughts, 
or  the  Mental  Discourse,**  be  says  nothing  of 
any  casual  or  incoherent  succession,  whether 
awake  or  sleeping;  on  the  contrary,  be  asserts 
that  **  we  have  no  transition  from  one  Imagl- 
iMitoii  t..  aoofber,  whereof  we  have  never 


dlntely  noticed,]  that  the  particular 
movement  does  ensue,  when  the  relative 
movements,  of  the  nature  we  have  speci- 
fied, actually  precede.f  [The  laws  sUted, 
are  therefore  univera^,  applying  both  to 
the  voluntary,  and  to  the  spontaneous, 
current  of  thought.] 

“ Nor  is  there  any  necessity  to  consider 


bad  the  like  before  in  our  senses  " This  de- 
termined  seqoenco  be  divides  into  tbo  aw- 
guided  and  the  regulated.  8o  alto  In  the  £le- 
menu  Philosophim,  1G5A,  (e.  26,  $ 8.)  In 
his  earlier  doctrine,  Hobbes  thus  harmonises 
with  the  erring  expositors  of  Aristotle;  in 
his  later,  with  Aristotle  himself.  In  the  Le- 
viathan, he  says 

‘*Tbls  train  of  thoughts  or  mental  dis. 
course,  is  of  tieo  sorts.  The  Jtrst  is  unguided, 
without  design  and  Inconsunt;  wherein  there 
it  no  passionate  thought,  to  govern  and  direct 
those  that  follow,  to  Itself,  as  the  end  and 
scope  of  some  desire,  or  other  passion ; In 
which  case,  the  thoughts  are  said  to  wander 
snd  seom  tmjxrtinrnt  one  to  another,  as  in  a 
■Ireatn.  . . . And  yet  in  this  wild  ranging  of 
the  mind,  a man  may  oft-times  perceive  the 
way  of  it,  and  the  depi  ndence  of  one  thought 
upon  another.  For  in  a diseoarte  of  gur  prf 
Sent  civil  tear,  what  eonid  seem  more  Imper- 
tinent. fseo  Aristotle,  $8,J  than  to  ask,  as  one 
did,  « hnt  w'as  the  value  of  a Kovtan  penny  f 
V el  the  coherence  to  me  was  manifest  enough. 
For  the  thought  of  the  tear,  introdneed  the 
thought  of  the  delivering  up  the  king  to  his  me 
mieei  the  thought  of  that,  brought  in  the 
thought  of  the  drltcertnp  up  of  OiruC ; and  that 
again  the  thought  of  the  tkirtp  pence,  which 
was  the  price  of  that  treason;  and  thence 
easily  followed  that  malicious  question,  and 
all  this  in  a moment  of  time;  for  lAou^l  is 
quick,  [See  .\rlstolle,  § 8.j 

**  The  second  Is  more  constant;  as  being  r«- 
gulated  by  some  desire  and  design,  Ac.**— 
(Lev  P.  I.  ch.  8 ) 

f It  is  to  be  noted,  that  Aristotle  does  not 
here,  as  the  commentators  snppose,  admit 
the  non  univorsality  of  the  law  of  determined 
consecution,  cootendlng  for  It  merely  as  the 
ordinary  rule.  He  admits  the  non  unlversa 
lity  of  the  consecution,  only  of  that  issdividuat 
consequent  (|»iiiti|  mitnrif')  upon  tAii  individual 
antecedent  (iri^n  sovrjr);  as,  for  example,  of 
the  thought  of  Tobias,  on  the  sight  or  imagL 
nation  of  bis  Dog,  which,  though  it  usually, 
does  not  always,  tako  place.  As  Aristotle 
afierwards  explains,  (§  9.)  the  same  thought, 
having  more  than  a single  association,  may 
atone  time  suggest  one  consei^uent,  at  another 
time,  another;  and  bowbeit  the  thougbta.  In 
themselves  most  strongly  ass'>ciated,  will,  in 
general,  call  up  each  other,  in  particn- 

lar  circumstances,  an  association  weaker  In 
itself  may  obtain,  for  the  moment,  a higher 
relative  Intensity,  and  consequently  prevail 
over  another,  absolutely  considered,  more 
Powerful.  But  still  there  Is  always  surges 
tion, — suggestion  according  to  taw. 
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things  reiDut«^  [and  IrreleTant^J — how 
these  rise  into  memory ; but  o^y  the 
matters  coadjacent  [and  pertinent  to  our 
inquiry].  For  it  is  manifest  that  the 
mode  is  still  the  same,^that,  to  wit,  of 
consecution,  t — [in  which  a thing  recurs 
to  us,  when]  neither  pre. intentionally 
seeking  it,  nor  voluntarily  remimscent. 
For  [Acre  too],  by  cusiomy  th«  $ttvtral 
movements  are  concomitant  of  one  another 
— this  detemunateiy  following  upon  tAat.I 

Tbemistius. 

**  ‘ In  thU  manner,  when  we  [intentional- 
ly'\$'ekoutaremefubrttncty  is  reminiscence 
effected  from  the  sources  enumerated, — 
the  stmiAir,  the  oppoeite,  or  the  continu- 
ous (r«f  But  when  a reminis* 

cence  takes  place  without  our  thus  inten 
tioiuiUy  seeking  to  remember  aught,  it  is 
determined  by  none  of  these.  For  if  re- 
meroberi  g a song,  we  haply  become  | 
reminiscent  of  Socratee ; in  this  case,  the 
reminiscence  is  caused  neither  by  the 
timilary  nor  the  opposite,  nor  the  adftcent, 
(rir  tyytit ) But  this  is  rare.  For  in 
roost  cases,  the  reminiscence  follows  as 
the  sequel  of  certain  antecedent  move- 
ments. § 

**  * Aor  is  there  any  necessity*  for  those 
treating  of  Reminiscence,  * to  consider 
things  remote*  [in  space?]  and  old,  [in 
time,]  * how  these  rise  into  memory,  but , 
only  things  adjacent,' \\  and  which  we  hare 
recently  observed  or  learned ; for,  by  I 
reason  of  their  proximity,  the  latter  are  I 
more  conducive  to  instruction  than  the 
former.  The  mode  of  reminiscence,  in 


• T«  this  the  Interpreters, 

after  Themlstlns,  all  suppose  that  Aristotle 
means  old  thouylUs  in  contrast  to  recent.  This 
error  Is  a corollary  of  the  misprision  of  Aris- 
totle's general  doctrine,  In  regard  to  the  In- 
voluntary  train.  And  yet,  the  no-moanlng 
wbioh  their  InterpretaUon,  here  again,  af 
f<rds,  might  have  rendered  them  snapiclooi 
sf  its  validity;  whereaa,  independently  of  its 
own  evidence,  the  light  which  the  interpre- 
tation I propose,  receives  from,  nnd  reflects 
back  on,  that  general  doctrine,  is  a satlsfae- 
iory  eonflnnatlon  of  the  truth  of  both.  Veri- 
tas, indes  till  St  /dlst. 

f I read  wSf  Si 

oiAo-j  both  as  that  which  affords  the  best, 
iense,  and  that  towards  which  the  MSB.  and 
)dltlons,  taken  together,  all  gravitate.  Mott  of  j 
the  editions,  as  those  of  Morell,  Sylbnrglns, 
Hlmonlus,  Casaabon,  Paclus,  Duval,  give  a 
■eeond  after  Sj.  Bckker  (apparently 
with  half  his  MdS.)om!ta  It  altogether.  Again, 
if  Xiyif  be  read  wUhThemistins  and  Michael, 
half  the  MSS.,  the  Erasmlan  and  Camotlo- 
A i<iine  editions,  and  tbo  vcrsloas  in  general, 


both.  Is  one  and  the  samo.  For  at,  in 
matters  proximate  and  recent,  starting 
oa  our  search  from  tome  internal  prin- 
ciple or  point  of  departure,  we  evolre 
and  are  reminiscent  of  a certain  subse- 
quent train  of  thought ; [so  also  in  mat* 
ters  distant  in  time  or  space].  * For,  (as 
observed,)  by  custom  the  several  move- 
ments are  concomitant  of  one  another — this 
d termincUely  following  upon  that.*  But 
the  same  takes  place,  when  wo  call  into 
reminiscence  those  cognitions  which  we 
had  long  previously  acquired.”^ 

§ 6.  Aristotle  now  returns  from  the  tn- 
voluntary  Reminiscence,  on  which  be  has 
only  touched  incidentally,  in  consequence 
of  its  relation  to  the  voluntary  Reminis- 
cence,— the  professed  and  special  object 
of  this  treatise.  The  transition  here  has 
also  been  mistaken.  Here,  along  with 
the  result,  he  enounces  two  corollaries  of 
the  theory  previously  established;  both 
having  reference  to  the  perfection  of  Re- 
mini.<«eenres,  as  determined  by  the  relation 
of  the  subjective  to  Ote  objective. 

The  frHy — that  Reminiscence  is  per- 
fect, in  proportion  as  the  principle  and 
consecution  of  the  reminiscent  thoughts 
run  parallel  with  the  principle  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  existences  to  be  remembered. 

The  second, — that  Reminiscence  is  per- 
fect, in  proportion  as  the  objects  to  b<i 
recollected  exhibit  a definite  arrange- 
ment 

Abistotli. 

**  When,  therefore,  wo  are  desirous  to 
I accomplish  an  act  of  Reminiscence  we 


a tolerable  sense  Is  obtained,  to  this  extent  \ 
For  It  Is  manifest,  that  the  mode  Is  here 
the  same  as  that  In  which  a man  repeats 
some  rote,  wltbout  forethought  or  active 
reminiscence.” 

f It  If  to  be  obierred  that  this  latter  para- 
graph,  likewise,  exhibits  a sense  Incompatible 
with  the  interpretation,  given  by  the  com 
mentators  of  Aristotle's  doctrine.  Tbemistius 
it  will  be  seen,  in  reference  to  the  last  sen- 
tence, (te  say  nothing  of  his  other  misrepre- 
sentations,)  exactly  rew^ses  Aristotle's  sppli- 
cation. 

I Themistitts,  (followed  by  Mlcnael,  Leoni- 
ens,  and  the  commentators  In  a body,)  thus 
makes  Aristotle  odmfr  CAs  tMm-iM(v«rMUl|r  of  Vie 
&X10  of  oonnected  eonseeution.  So  Hobbes,  In  bt» 
earlier  work : — See  note  *,  p.  903,  a. 

I **  Ad^aemt,"  lyyvf  ; svnyyve,  eo-odfoeeai, 
is  the  reading  of  Miel^l  and  of  all  the  MSS. 
and  editions. 

5 Themistios,  in  these  two  lattor  sentences, 
just  inverts  Aristotle’s  statement:  applying 
proxlmately  to  the  one,  what  the  phllosophifr 
sppltei  prvximately  to  the  other. 
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will  do  thia,-^nd(*avour  to  tiud  tiiat  prin*  ' 
ciple  or  initiatory  movi-menl,  in  the  train  i 
whereof  the  one  of  w hich  we  are  in  quest  I 
will  turn  up.  I 

**  The  Reminiscences  most  prompt  an<l 
|>erfect  are  therefore  those  which  are  . 
evolved  from  principles,  which  are  as  their  } 
ohjecUj*  for  the  same  dejiendency  of 
prior  and  posterior,  that  obtains  amon^  | 
objects,  obtains aoiong  the  relative  mental 
movements. 

“ Such  things,  also,  as  disjday  an  orderly 
arrangement  are  well  and  easily  remem- 
bered.— Mathematics,  for  example  ; while 
others  [confusedly  disposed]  are  imper- 
fectly [retained]  and  with  difficulty  [re- 
collect cd.]’"f 

§ 7.  Distinction  of  and 

Rel^arninp. 


Ah  ISTOTI.K. 

**And  Reminiscence  is  hereby  distin-  I 
guished  from  learning  anew;  that,  as! 
reminiscent,  the  mind  exerts,  in  sumo  sort,  | 
a power  of  Rolf-determined  motion,  in 
relation  to  a certain  pro-originated  train; 


* The  term  has  here  an 

emphatic  and  special  mcanlnif.  All  reminis- 
cences,  according  to  Aristotle,  proceed  from 
a becinnlng  or  principle  of  movement,  that 
Is,  from  a certain  mode  of  mind,  which  origl. 
nates  the  erolntion  of  a certain  subsequent  se- 
ries of  dependent  modes;  the  dependei  ce  how- 
ever, being,  perhaps,  only  determined  by  some 
l^ersonal  or  subjective  association  Rut  here, 
Aristotle,  as  the  following  sentence  manifests, 
intends  not  a merely  subjective  principle, 
but  a principle,  which,  though  subjective, 
has  an  objective  correlation  and  validity 
but  he  could  hardly  employ  the  word  In  this 
restricted  meaning,  without,  at  least,  some 
prcm'  nltlon.  Perhaps  the  word 
originally  stood  after  rather 

thruf  was  fullowed  by  the  words  ra 

words,  which,  from  their  proximate 
repetition,  were  very  likely  to  be  oniiiied  in 
tianscription. 

f Aquinas  (Lc«tin  v.  ad  locnin) — '*  Sic  ergo 
t'l  bene  mcmoratidum  vcl  rmiiniscendum.  ex 
pra?niissis,  quntuor  docunienta  utiliv  addis 
core  possumus  Quorum  prtmMm  est,  ut 
BtudcMt  qu.nc  vult  rctinore  In  allqitem  ordi- 
nem  dcducere : K'<‘an«lo,  ut  profundo  et  Intente 
els  mcntcin  apponat ; lerti'o,  ut  frequenter  me- 
litetur  sernndum  ordinem:  qmarto,  ut  iocipiat 
reminisci  k principio.** 

} — Themistius  and  Micbnr|  ' 

seem  to  have  read  atafuftt^eKir^ai,  in  the  , 
•<'VMe  of  which,  at  least,  the  other  must  here  | 
le  taken.  I 

$ Thus  Dekker  after  half  bU  ! 

M88.  The  common  reading  Is  which  | 

Themlstius  and  Michael  exhibit,  but  explain  | 
In  conformity  to  the  oUicr  i 


whereas,  when  it  ha.s  not  ibis  power,  but 
receives  its  direction  from  without,  it  U 
DO  longer  said  to  remember.” 

§ 8.  Question  moottxl  and  solved 
Why  essaying  we  do  not  (though  abso 
lulely  competent)  always  accomplish  a 
Reminisernce  ? One  corollary  ; twoinci- 
dents.  Te.xt  restored. 

ARIRTOTtr.. 

“It  how’ever  often  lupf>ens  that  the 
mind  attempts,  and  is  foiled  in,  a Re- 
minisconco.  But  it  has  the  power  of 
seeking ; and  seeking  it  at  last  finds. 
This  it  does  when,  essaying  many  various 
movements, it  at  length  excites  the  move- 
ment of  w'hich  the  matter  sought  is  a 
sequel.  For  to  recollect  * is  to  have 
potentially  § the  moving  faculty  [or 
incepiive  motion]  within;  and  moreover, 
as  already  said,  to  be  self-moved,  and  to 
movements  which  itself  contains.  But  [in 
this  casting  about]  it  is  necessary  always 
to  start  from  some  priimiry  movement — 
some  principle  or  other.  |{  Hence  we  some- 
times become  reminiscent  from  principles, 


I Necesse  est  (says  Javellus)  reaiinlscen- 
tem  Incipere  ab  allquo  principio,  quod  me- 
moria  tenetur,  et  ab  illo  procedere  ad  aliquod 
memorandum,  ct  ab  illo  ad  allud,  donee  dc- 
veniamuB  ad  princlpalo  quod  dosideramua  sd 
mcmorlam  reduci.  Quod  quidem  principiuui 
aliquando  est  r(s  memorla  retonta,  aliquando 
tempos,  aliquando  focus.  . . . Excmplum 

tfmporis : — Volo  remiiiiscl.  constitutus 

in  ttinere,  /ut  Dononttf,  ct  incipio  sic  ; — berl 
ful  Parmse,  nudiustertius  Uutinse,  et  I'llc 
per  diem  quievi,  deinde  iiineratus  sum,  et  non 
pornociavi  extra  liononiam  , ergo,  quarfa  dis 
jom  ehipsa,  ftti  Bononis-  Exeniplura  loci.-— 
Volo  rcminisci,  constitutus  in  itinere,  quo  toco 
}>crdtdi  ptcuniam.  et  inriplo  sic  ; — In  tali  loco 
liabobam  pecuniam,  qunninm  soivi  cosnam  in 
bospitio,  et  in  tali  habehani,  qnnniaiii  soivi 
equitaturam,  et  in  tall  babebsm  quoniam  eud 
panes, in  till  auteni  loco  non  habebaro.  quoniam 
non  potui  solvere  in  hospiiio;  ergo,  in  tanta 
distaiitia  cecidit  bursa,  et  tunc,  facta  rominls- 
centio,  incipio  quicrere  doperditam  pcca. 
Diaou"  (Epit.  Parv.  Nat.  tr.  ll.  c 3.) 

From  this  Hobbes  seems  to  have  taken  the 
hint  in  the  following  passages  ; which,  at  any 
rate  afford  a good  amplification  of  Aristotle’s' 
meaning. 

**  There  Is  yet  another  kind  of  Discurslon 
beginning  with  the  appetite  to  recover  some, 
tiling  lost,  proceeding  from  the  Present  back 
ward,  from  the  thoaglit  of  the  Place  where 
wo  miss  at,  to  the  thought  of  the  place  from 
whence  wo  came  lust;  and  from  the  thought 
of  that,  to  the  thought  of  a place  before,  till 
we  have  in  our  mind  some  place,  wherein  we 
bad  the  thing  we  miss:  and  this  is  callod 
Uftrt{ni$rmcf"  (Hum.  Nat.  cli.  4.) 

“ 8nuu  timcBan.au  seeks  vibat  lie  tiath  lost 
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which  [in  reUtion  to  iho  ri^sult]  appear 
impertinent  and  absurd.*  The  reason  «»f 
this  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mind 
passes  from  thought  to  thought;  as  from 
milk  to  wkUet  from  wiule  to  the  [rfeor] 
atmotpher- , from  that  to  uW  r, 

w hich  tinally  sn^^esls  autumn  ; — this 
season  being  what  we  are  supposed  seek* 
ing  to  remember,  [but  which,  at  first 
sight,  would  seem  to  have  no  conceivable 
eoniieciion  with  the  principle  from  which 
it  has  been  evolved.] 

“ But  it  would  seem  in  general,  that 
the  exordial  movement  or  principle,  is 
also  the  central  movement  of  a serie.s. 
For  if  not  before,  we  shall,  on  this  being 
suggested,  either  find  in  itself  the  object 
to  be  recollected,  or  obtain  from  it  ex- 
clusively the  media  of  recollection.  For 
example,  let  the  tetters 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  n, 
represent  a series  of  thoughts.  If,  then, 

] on  the  suggestion  of]  D E,  we  do  not 
find  what  we  would  reraemV)er,  we  shall 
find  it  on  [traversing]  E - - - - H ; for 
from  the  centre,  we  may  be  moved 
either  backwards  by  D,  or  ft. r wards  by  E. 


and  from  that  Place  and  Time,  wherein  hr 
iiiltsea  It,  Ins  mind  runs  back,  from  place  to 
place,  and  time  to  time,  to  find  where,  and 
vhen  be  had  it;  that  it  to  saj,  to  find  some 
llinlted  time  and  place,  in  which  to  boKln  a 
method  of  aeckinic  from  thence  his 

thon^rhts  run  over  the  tame  places  and  times 
t>>  what  action,  or  otiicr  occasion  iniirlit 
uiake  him  lose  it.  This  we  call  /t’cRicm^roncr. 
or  oaUing  to  mind;  the  Latins  call  it  Hrminit- 
ccntlo,  aa  It  were  a lit  conning  of  our  former 
aeiiont.  Sometimes  a man  knows  a Place 
determinate,  within  the  compass  wheriof  he 
Is  to  seek;  and  then  bis  tlmuifhtB  run  over 
all  the  parts  thereof,  in  the  K.-ime  manner  as 
01  e woald  sweep  a room  to  hnd  a jewel ; or 
as  a spaniel  ranges  the  field  till  he  find  a 
srent;  orasaman  should  tun  over  the  alpha, 
pet  to  start  a rhyme.”  (Lev.  V.  i.  ch  3.) 

An  excellent  illustration  of  Aristotle's  doc 
t«ine,  in  another  view,  is  to  be  found  in 
Trioummus,  Act  Iv.  scene  il.,  ▼. 

bh— 7a 

• The  reading,  hitherto  received.  Is 

**  from  places;"  and  the  commentators 
have  been  more  anxious  to  enumerate  all  the 
meanings  which  this  expression  could  possi- 
bly bear,  than  to  shew  how  any  one  of  these 
could  possibly  be  tolerated  in  the  present 
passage.  In  this  relation  all  are  Indeed 
absurd;  and  the  expositors  needed  only  to 
pronounce  Aristotle's  righteous  judgment  on 
their  attempts — J — and  they  bad  re- 
covered  Aristotle's  veritable  words 
•v^w».)  This  emendation,!  make  no  scruple 
of  proposing,  as  absolutely  certain.  For,  by 
the  n.are  change  of  an  « Into  an  « and  be  it 


But,  if  wo  are  seeking  none  of  those  [in 
the  forward  series,  in  the  backward,]  com- 
ing on  C,  I C being  suggested  us  a centre  ?] 
we  shall  accomplish  our  recollection  in 
it ; or,  if  seeking  B or  D,  [through  it,]  in 
them.  But  if  none  of  those  be  what  we 
seek,  this  we  shall  find  at  all  events  o i 
[reaching]  A.  And  thus  is  it  always.”! 

TliRMtSTIUS. 

- • - * To  be  reminitrent  is  to  have 

tht  moving  /acuity  within.*  By  faculty,  1 
understand  the  inexistent  principle ; for 
this  excites  the  discursive  faculty  to  an 
analysis  [read  resumption  J]  of  the  rest. 

- - - ” Therefore  *it  is  necessary 

ulwayit  to  skirt  from  some  primary  move- 
meni — some  principle  or  other  f ou  w hich 
aecount,  we  appear  most  rapidly  ' xomc- 
timrs  to  be  reminiscent  fi'om  placet*  % 
* Places  ;* — meaning  cither  [1®-]  the  prin- 
ciples or  primary  movements  which,  we 
said,  behoved  to  be  inexistent  in  the  soul;  | 
or  [2®  ] such  heads,  as  Conjugates,  Simi- 
lars, Opposites,  treated  of  in  Dialectic 
[and  Rhetoric]  ; or  [3®-]  external  locali- 
ties, and  the  positions  therein. 


remembered,  that  wnrds  were  anciently 
written  contlauuualy— the  wbolo  passage, 
,.reviously  nnlnt<‘IHginle  and  disjointed,  t^- 
comes  pregnant  with  son)>c,  every  part  of  it 
supporting  and  Illustrating  every  other.  No 
better  elucidation  of  tlie  truth  and  necessity 
of  this  correction  can  be  given,  than  the  pas- 
sage. On  n *,  p.  902.  b.)  from  Hobbes,  who  in 
this  whole  doett  iiie  is  an  atUr  tgo  of  Aristotle. 

f In  the  pi  (’ceding  paragraph,  AristotleV 
meaning  in  general, — lu  so  far  at  least  as  it  can 
interest  us  at  i»resent,  is  solfiriently  apparent. 
But  it  is  probable  that  son:ethlng  has  been 
lo  t io  the  det^ls  of  his  Illustration.  In  the 
readings  also,  more  especially  of  the  symbols, 
the  Greek  expositors,  the  manuscripts  and 
the  editions,  are  all  at  variance.  The  text  1 
have  chooen  affords,  | think,  as  good  a mean- 
ing as  can  be  purrham’d  at  as  cheap  a rate; 
but  to  assign  the  reasons  of  preference— non 
(anil.  Those  curious  to  see  in  bow  many 
phases  the  notion  of  Aristotle  can  be  viewed, 
may  consult  the  various  hypotheses  of  Tbe- 
mistius,  Paber,  amcrbacb.  frippa,  Simonlus, 
Ilavenreuter,  Ac. 

t In  Tbemistins,  we  now  have 
and  that  this  is  an  old  reading,  is  shown  l>y 
Uicl.ael,  who  gives  it  also.  Can  there  be  a 
doubt  that  is  the  trne  lection? 

§ Tbcmistiu'  not  only  mistakes  the  purport 
but  reverses  the  order  of  Arlstutlc'*  thought 

I NsDf«  InteUfcts  is  called  in  tho  Arlstotelie 
philosophy  the  I'lnre  of  rrinciptes.  Aristotle, 
however,  never  styles  principles,  intellec- 
tion*. native  or  a priori  cognitions,  Ac.,  by 
the  name'  of  ffar*  s. 

^ To  these  ihte*  alternative  possib  lities 
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**  * Jiut  it  would  Mmt  in  gtntraly  that . 
the  exordial  movement,  or  principle,  it  also 
the  central  movement  of  a series;*  and 
the  discorery  of  this  is  of  capital  im> 
portance,  le^ing  us,  as  it  does,  to  the 
apprebenuoa  of  what  we  seek.  To  illus- 
trate this  process,  let  us  typify  it  by  let- 
ters, corresponding  in  number,  and  pro- 
portional to  the  thoughts  set  in  movement 
towards  the  retrievement  of  a lurking 
remembrance. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H. 

Now  as  E is  here  the  central  thought, 
(?)  if,  in  Ending  it,  we  do  not  recover 
what  we  seek,  we  shall  certainly  do  so 
when  we  arrive  at  H.  For,  the  centre 
once  gained,  we  may,  from  thence,  move 
either  backwards  or  forwards  in  the  series. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  to  prevent  a sug- 
gestion of  the  thoughts  per  saltum,  or  in 
any  peri*erse  order; — to  think,  for  in- 
stance, H immediately  after  E,  and,  after 
II,  to  think,  Brst  F,  and  then  G. — If,  then, 
the  thought  we  seek  tie  in  the  progressive 
series,  we  shall  consequently,  as  already 
said.  End  it  [at  furthest]  on  reaching  H. 
If,  on  tbo  contrary,  it  Ue  in  the  regres- 
sive series,  it  will  be  found  [certainly] 
on  attaining  A.  The  thoughts  denot^ 
by  the  symbols,  we  shall  say,  arc — 

[A] — the  Lycian  Suburb*  [B] — ; 
the  House  of  Plato  [CJ — the  time  of 
Hew  Aloon  [D] — the  Bcmquet  [E] — 
Socrat'  S f F] — the  being  struck  by  So- 
crates [G] — the  Lyre  [H].” 

Michael  Efubsiub 

Thus  continues : — **  Nothing  prevents  us, 
on  recollecting  the  Banquet,  to  recollect. 


Slmonins,  followed  by  pacin*.  adds,  sod  pie 
f>Tf  a fourth } the  places,  to  wit,  so  called,  eou 
ployed  In  the  Art  of  Ifemory — Unenionie. 

* AvMitf.  If  w e suepose  this  an  error  for 
Avafr«v,  Lyeenm,  Thein.stias  Is  gallty  of  as 
anaohronlsm,  (see  Plotarch,  Op.  Mor.  Xyl.  p. 
790;)  and,  at  any  rate,  tbo  Lyeettm  was  not 
the  place  where  Plate's  house  either  would  or 
could  be.  I therefore  inppoie,  that  by  tliti  Is 
meant  the  extra  mural  quarter  designated 
from  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lycius.  (See  Pan* 
sanias.)  And  does  this  give  us  the  trne  lo. 
callty  of  Plato's  residence  i 

t The  fact, that  the  same  one  tbousht 
may,  and  commonly  baa,  many  connections, 
and  conseqncntly  may  snggest,  and  be  sog- 
(tested  by,  many  different  movements,  (N 
p.  900,  b ;)  shows,  that  the  old  and  familiar 
simile  of  a Chain  Is  inadequate  to  the  phseno- 
menon.  (See  N.  •,  p.  694,  a ) For  It  implies  — 
!•*  Coeslstence.  to  the  exclusion  of  succes- 
sion in  cons»'iousneM ; 2'*- ei^ual  and  reclpro- 


first,  the  Lyre  and  lAeti  the  being  struck, 
consequently,  that  it  was  by  Socrates; 
although,  in  the  order  supposed,  the 
recollection  of  Socratf's  follows  imme- 
diately on  that  of  the  Banquet,  then  the 
6cin^  struck,  and,  last  of  all,  the  Lyre. 
For  we  may  suppose,  that  the  person  was 
struck  with  the  lyre  and  not  with  a stick. 
In  saying,  that  ‘ the  exordial  teems  also 
the  central  movement,*  he  assigns  the  n a- 
son, — * berause  from  the  ceutrf  we  may  be 
moved  eittirr  forw<irds  or  backwards;* 
for  E is  the  road  to  the  series  subsequent 
— F,  G,  H,  and  to  the  series  preceding — 
1),  C,  B,  A.  And  it  is  competent  for  us, 
at  will,  as  from  H,  to  call  up  either  G or 
F,  so,  from  A,  to  call  up  any  one  of  the 
series  consequent  upon  it.  If  E,  however, 
be  not  the  centre,  but  C;  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  C we  shall  terminate  our  reminis- 
cence; or,  if  C bo  not  our  end,  we  shall 
End  it  in  A,  in  like  manner,  as  E,  not 
contenting  us  itself,  did  so  by  helping  us 
on  to  H.” 

§ 9.  Question  mooted  and  solved : — 
\^'hy  the  same  principle  does  not  always 
effectuate  the  same  result? — Collstciul 
observations. — Text  ri^tored. 

Aristotle. 

The  reason  wh^,  though  departing 
from  the  same  principle  or  inceptive 
movement,  the  same  thing  is  sometimes 
recalled  to  mind,  and  sometimes  not,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that  the 
same  principle,  [having  more  than  a single 
connection,]  can  determine  a resuscitating 
movement  upon  one  or  other  of  v^p^ural^ 
ity.f  If  for  example,  [F  and  D be  both 
dependent  upon  C,J  from  C the  resusci- 


« al  sasgestioB.  But  these  vices  are  common ; 
the  chain  has  others  peculiar  to  Itself.  For, 
3^  it  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  mind 
could  run  only  backwards  and  forwards,  on 
one  simple  seiiee;  each  consequent  thought 
having,  like  the  link  of  a simple  chain,  only  a 
single  determinate  eonoectlon,  before  and 
after ; wbercaa,  tbo  concatenations  with  every 
ring  of  the  mental  series,  are  Indefinitely  tm. 
merous.  In  this  respect,  Instead  of  a mere 
chain,  the  simile  of  a hauberk,  or  ehaim  web, 
would  be  better;  and  better  still,  a sphere  oj 
cAamtoork.  But  one  defect  there  Is  in  ail  of 
these  similitudes : — any  ring  being  moved, 
moves,  and  that  equally,  all  the  rtnga  attached 
to  it;  which  is  not  the  case  In  the  momenta 
of  the  mental  dependency. 

Aesoeiation  of  Ideas  is  an  expression  the  in. 
troduction  of  which  is  nolTersally  attributed 
to  Locke;  but  erroneously.  For  some  twenty 
years  previous  to  th<>  publication  of  the  E«- 
say,  another  philosopLical  physician,  M La 
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Uting  moTement  may  tend,  either  upon!  then,  not  be  through  a HOtHrol  fhttttiiy* 
F or  upon  D.  Should  the  movement,  | [in  which  cabe,  as  there  ia  no  alternati\«^, 


Cbanibre,  In  his  **8x«teine  dv  PAme,*'  (L.  iv. 
e.  3,  art.  9,)  speaks  of  the  Union  and  Con- 
nection of  Imoffo*  (r  Union  et  ia  Liaiwn  det 
/nMpet,)  as  an  Integrant  action  In  our  know< 
ledge  by  Imagination  and  Understanding,' 
kc.  With  the  writings  of  this  author,  which 
were,  in  that  age,  not  undeservedly,  popular, 
Locke  could  hardly  fail  to  be  acquainted^ 
though  we  cannot  presume  that  he  wa»  aware 
of  **tbe  mutuaUif  coneeeutire  movetmntt'*  of 
Aristotle.  But  of  these  three  forms,  the  first 
and  second  are.  In  both  their  parts,  objec* 
Uonable. 

Like  the  Chain— Union,  Con- 
nection— Is  faulty.  — !<>■  It  implies  coealst- 
ence;  a connection  between  coexintences  ac. 
tnally  known. — It  Implies  a bilateral — an 
equal  correlation.  If  B Is  associated  with  A, 
A is  no  less  associated  with  B.  But  In  the 
mental  train,  it  is  rare  that  any  two  thoughts 
call  each  other  up  with  equal  forces  and  this 
Inequality  may  vary, from  perfect  equilibrium, 
to  a maximum  In  the  one  co  soggestlve,  and 
a minimum  in  the  other.  Tims  A suggests  B, 
far  more  strongly  than  B suggests  a ; thus 
the  Dog  suggests  Toblt,  far  more  strongly 
than  Tobit  suggests  tbe  Dog.  (.Aee  n.  f,  p. 

b.  a.)  For  the  same  reasons  the  simile 
of  Attraction,  by  Themlstius  (§  9,)  anu  llume 
fn  *,  p.  894,  a.)  is  at  fault.  Major's  homely 
illustration  (Ibid.,)  by  a cobbler’s  brittle  and 
thready  is  better,  as  more  unilateral;  where 
KS.  that  of  llobbes  (ibid.,)  by  CAa  /oUotrinff  «•/ 
MNitcr  (AroupA  tAc  ffnidanec  of  the  finger,  is,  on 
all  accounts,  as  bad  as  can  bo.  In  the  third, 
on  tbe  contrary.  Mutual  Consequence,  {nmsX- 
totim  «XXqA«#f,)  states  the  pbieuomenon  more 
accurately  than  any  of  the  others,— though 
not  yet  accurately  enough. 

The  expressions,  Association.  Union,  Con- 
nection, of  Ideas  or  Images,  are  tas  already  no> 
tlced  of  Uobbea*  language,  p.  89«1,  h.  note, 
and  p.  898.  b.  note,)  objectionable,  inasmuch 
at  these  terms  are  apt  (even  though  not  In- 
tended by  their  authors)  to  limit  tbe  depen 
dency  to  modes  of  Cognition,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  of  Appetency  and  of  Feeling.  It. 
has,  indeed,  been  beld^  even  by  some  recent 
and  acute  philosophers,  that  the  secondary  or 
r^uggested  movement  Is  always  a cognition — 
an  Idea.  That  a representative  cognition  Is 
here  necessary,  is  IndubiUble.  But  that  sng. 
gcstlon  is  anlg  of  cognitions,  most  be  denied; 
f«*r  bow,  under  this  limitation,  can  the  nume- 
rous pbeenomena  be  saved,  like  what  Van 
8 wieten  comemorates  of  himself?  He  never 
piissed,  he  says,  a place,  where  be  had  once 
^een  and  smelt  tbe  putrid  carcass  of  a dog, 
without  a recurrence  of  sickness  See  also 
Vives  in  note  p.  898,  b.  On  the  other  band, 
Aristotle's  word  Moeement,  (n.  *,  p.  892,  b.) 
as  comprehending  cognitions,  feelings, and  ap- 
petencies, is  praiseworthy. 

The  term  Ss^notUm,  {Subnotio,)  as  expressive 
of  the  present  phenomenon,  Is  good ; but  would 
roquirs  ?wbai  cannot  here  be  given)  explu- 
ttxtioq,  sJof.g  with  sststvnn  nt  of  the  r«m«rk- 


able  but  neglected  doctrine  of  tbe  Ingeniont 
philosopher,  and  more  Illustrious  poet,  by 
whom  It  was  propounded. 

Tbe  words  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Greek 
Aristotelians — Movewtent^  Train,  Series,  Cham, 
Concatenation,  Mutual  Coneecution,  oubs^cnee, 
Vependenee,  Determined  Sequence,  Resumption, 
SK&mmpIton,  Seeking,  Hunting,  Diteursion, 
Principle,  Precurtive  Series,  Beginning,  tneep- 
five.  Prior,  Leading  Monements,  Ac  , and  their 
correlatives— words  which  mediately,  but  ge- 
nerally have  been  adopted  by  modern  pbllo- 
sopbers,  are  the  oldest,  and  in  so  far  as  they 
denote  nothing  but  the  simple  fact,  are,  to  say  | 
tbe  least  of  them,  not  exposed  to  objection. 
(N.  •,  p.  897.) 

Upon  tbe  whole,  ss  among  the  earliest, 
so  1 think,  perhaps  the  terms  for  the 
process  of  reproduction  are  to  be  found  In 
Suggest,  Suggestion,  Suggestive,  Co- suggestive, 
with  their  conjugates.  These  were  terms, 
in  this  relation  familiar  to  tbe  Fathers  and 
tbe  Schoolmen,— to^say  nothing  of  modern 
psychologists.  Tbe  metaphor  implied  it  not 
Inappropriate;  but,  in  English  at  least,  the 
tropical  have  long  subsided  into  proper 
terma.  (N.  •,  p.  901,  a.) 

Tbe  other  acholastlc,  and  almost  equivalent, 
expressions  (which  Locke  and  others  also 
employ,)— .£«cite,  £jecitaiion,  kc.,  are  likrwiae 
landabie.  (P.  889,  a.) 

* Mil  wnhmteu.  Thus,  all  the  maonsciipts, 
editions,  translatorii,  commentaturs ; — with  the 
exception  of  Thcmistluq  and  two  MSS.  which 
with  him  omit  tbe  negative — and  (strange  to 
say !) without  either  injuring  or  improving  the 
sense. — In  regard  to  the  import  of  w«X«i«S, 
opinions  are  also  divided.  Some,  as  Themis, 
tius  and  Michael,  explain  it  by  ‘*otd  and  uvm 
out  ” — e/eu.  Leonlcos,  the  echo  of  the  Greek 
expositors,  teems,  in  copying  tbe  latter  of 
these,  to  have  read  rvvsf  rvvndnt,  instead  of 
Tvwsf  Arvfndvt,  or  to  have  so  found  It  In  his 
.MS. ; for,  be  it  observed,  neither  Greek  com. 
nientary  was  then  prInteiL  l-eonicus,  accord- 
iogly,  interprets  It  **old  and  loorn  in*' — mee- 
terate;  in  which  he  Is  followed  by  Simonios, 
Crippa,  and  others.  Nor  Is  this  latter  expo- 
sition,  though  founded  on  a blander,  a whit 
Inferior  to  the  former;  tbe  two  opposites, 
here  again,  affording  each  Just  tbe  same  mi- 
nimum of  sense— maximum  of  non  sense. 
Tbs  expositors  and  traoslaturs,  Indeed,  seem. 

In  general  sensible  of  this;  and  prudently 
pass  by  the  difficulty  altogether.  It  it,  how- 
ever, easily  solved.  Ms  hm  u-nhnttZ  is  mani- 
festly a false  reading;  and  I think  it  equally 
manifest,  that  tbe  true  Is  found  In  ftn  h’  i$my~ 
nulsu^  This,  exactly,  and  excluatvely.  supplies 
tbe  meaning  which  the  context  impetrates— 
and  for  which  the  previous  discussion  bad 
prepared  us,  (|  2 ;)  while  It  la  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  only  an  Interchange  of  two  and 
three  easily  coromnUble  letters.  This  c-on- 
Jeetnral  lection  1 have  accordingly  adopti-ii  is 
Ills  translation,  as  indubitable 
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there  if  no  question,]  it  will  bo  turm*d, 
among  different  objects,  on  tlut  which 
lias  to  it  the  strongest  habitual  afRnity. 
For  Habit  obtains  in  a certain  sort  the 
force  of  Nature.  Hence,  Uiose  things  on 
which  we  frequently  think,  we  caaily  re- 
member. For,  as  in  nature,  this  conse- 
quent follows  [pronely]  that  antecedent, 
■o  also  in  the  operations  or  energy  of 
mind.*  Rut  an  iteration  of  the  same,  at 
length  generate.s  a nature.  As  some 
things,  however,  oecur,  even  in  the  works 
of  nature  [proper,]  beside  [the  course  of] 
nature,  from  the  intervention  of  acci- 
dental causes,  [as  in  the  case  of  mon- 
sters] ; this  will  happen  still  more  fro- 

?uently  in  the  formations  of  habit,  in  which 
the  acquired]  nature  is  not  of  a deter- 
mination equally  intense.  Thus  it  U,  that 
the  mind  may  be  sometimes  moved  at 
•mce  in  one  direction  and  anotner ; and 
this  especially  when  something  f [like] 
shall  turn  it  aside  from  the  course  on 
which  it  was  proceeding.  This,  [for  in- 
stance,] is  the  reason  why,  when  we  have 
occasion  to  call  up  a name,  we  are  apt  to 
call  up  another  somewhat  similar,  and  so 
blunder  in  a sort,  { with  regard  to  that  of 
which  we  are  in  quest.** 

TiiBMisrttrs. 

If,  for  example,  from  pJeurat  [the 
side,  strictly,  the  membrane  lining  the 
i hest,]  we  ^ moved  towards,  both  pleu~ 
rtV<>  [inflammation  of  that  membrane  — , 
pleurisy,]  and  PUuronta,  [Plcuron,  Pleu- 


* For  Ittfytis,  Themifltlas  seems  to  read 
• )ij — Out  oil  the  common  rradtnB,  does 
I'.ncr^y  mean  ocl  of  mind?  or,  (an  the  Inter- 
p eters  In  Kcncral  suppose,)  oc(  of  h^hit?  If 
tho  latter  be  preferred,  the  meaninK  will  be 
ilUs ; — “ For  as  In  [the  works  of]  nature  this 
ronseqnent  follows  [pronely  and  Invariably] 
upon  that  antecedent,  so  In  the  operations  ot 
habir,”  I decidedly  prefer  the  foniiiT  : both 
«B  the  one  meaning  which  the  context  re 
quires;  and  because,  while  Aristotle  could 
hardly  by  >neri7v  simply  mean  to  denote  An&ff. 

I which  is  a potrer,  as  opposed  to  eneriry,)  it 
was  the  natural  expression  whereby  to  denote 
an  <ief  of  mind — a cognition,  thought,  ^c. 

f For  wn.  which  is  otiose,  I would  read 
Ti,  that  is,  “ something  [similar.]  * which,  at 
any  rate,  must  bo  understood. 

J “ Qtioniam  BinilUtudo”  (says  Vives.)  **  ex 
riiultis  velut  unum  rcddlt,  facllis  e'tetusi- 
tatus,  non  niemoritr  solum,  sed  cogitationU 
quoque  error,  n tiruili  irftns€at  ad  simiU. 
l*ro  Orefforin,  luniimns  pro  tnihy 

furmnte,  proh'ema,  Pindaru$  pro  Pandaro;\ 
Qnirsinilhtudn  est  in  vsnsiti,  ex  medio,  prin- 
ctpio,  fine:  Turn  in  akacs,  ex  eo  quod  in] 


rone,  the  town]; — should,  then, 
be  more  famili.ir  than  PleuroniOf  it  will 
attract]^  towards  itself  the  mind,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  more  brilliant  colour* 
draw*  upon  themselves  the  sight.  [§  2. 
Themislius,] 

**  But  in  the  case,  that  one  of  the  im- 
pres.sions  is  old^  the  other  new  ; the  new 
w’ill  prevail  in  moving  its  own  reminis- 
cence, by  preference ; unless  the  old  has 
been  deeply  inscribed  on  the  mind,  as 
part  of  a acientilic  acquirement,  and  be, 
likewise,  the  more  familiar.  For  thus,  it 
is,  as  it  were,  renovated,  every  time  w» 
have  occasion  to  turn  our  attention  on  it. 

“ But,  * a$  in  Naturet  thii  consequent 
followt  that  antecedent  ;*  (for,  in  the  na- 
tural reminiscence,  the  thought  of  heat 
follows,  necessarily,  that  of  yirr,  and  the 
thought  of  lifjhti  that  of  the  sun  ; §)  * so 
also  in  Habit.***  For,  through  the  force 
of  Habit,  there  are  things,  which,  on  their 
ow'n  remiiiiscence,furtb  with  cause  the  con- 
comitant reminiscence  of  certain  others. 
But  what  we  are  frequently  accustomed 
to,  becomes,  as  it  were,  a [second]  nature. 
And  as,  among  the  products  of  nature 
itself,  aberrations  may  occur  from  the 
rule  of  nature ; this  also  is  possible  in  the 
operations  of  habit  It  may,  therefore, 
I easily  happen,  that  starting  correctly  from 
the  prior  and  suggestive  thought,  we  shall 
fall  out,  in  consequence  of  a deflective 
movement,  in  passing  to  the  subsequent 
and  suggested;  as  when,  [departing from 
pleura^]  pUuritis  attracts  the  movement 


illia  attentio  eonslderat : ut  Xenocrates,  pro 
AtitioUif,  in  pbllosophia  rt  disclplina  Hato- 
nis;  Scipionem  pro  Q.  Fabio  in  bellis  Pnnicis; 
Irum  pro  Cbdro.  in  paapertatc  ; Demoithenem 
pro  Cicerone,  In  eloquentia;  Xnreiseum  pio 
Adonide  in  pulchrltudine : Album  pro  cepis, 
in  odore.  Kodem  inodo,  de  loco,  temporr,  dc 
actionibus  aut  qnalitatibus,  quorum  exempla 
patent  latiisimo  — Hoe  vitium  vel  in  pri*na 
nttentiime  nascitur,quod  intolllgentla  ron  -atis 
aiiimadvcrtit  qum  otTeruntur,  ut  Integra  ca 
di^tinctaqoe  posset  memo/la*  ennmiendare ; 
vel  in  ipsa  memorio,  qu<T  parum  sinccra  tide 
custodiit;  vet  in  serunda  atlentione,  quuin 
perperam  ea  qua*  Integra  erant  in  memoria 
rcposlt.a  dcprniiiit.  Perturbatur  item  cor. 
sideratio  vcl  secunda  attentio,  quum  Jussae 
aiiquid  qufcrcro,  aut  depromere  objicitur  ex- 
irinserus,  diversum  quid  vcl  alicnum.  .«a- 
lutsvit  tne  heri  in  foro  Prirvt  7'oletanus, 
nee  satis  animadverti,  ncc  satis  mcniini.  Si 
<;uls  ex  me  quicrat,  — Quis  tr  in  yiiro  Am 
sulutarii  f si  nihil  addat  facilius  respondere 
quam  si  dicat  — Joannes  Uanricusne  an  Lodu. 
virus  Abytensisf*'  (L.  L) 

5 Bee  tiume ; (n.*,  p 894,  a.) 

I c n.  S,  p ey4  ••  8«e  n.  *,  p.  908. 
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n.»m  Pii^uroHVX  to  itfelf.  * this  ren^ 
son,  when  tee  have  occasion  to  CtiH  uji  a 
natne,  we  are  apt  to  call  up  another  some- 
what similar,  and  so  blunder  in  a #orf, 
xpith  regard  to  that  of  which  uy  are  in 
•luest.''  Wishing,  for  example,  to  recollect 
Leophtnies,  wc  recollect  Leosthenes,  and 
[substituting  this,]  thus  blunder  in  rela< 
tion  to  Leophanes.** 

§ 10.  After  other  observations,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  adduce,  Aristotle 
goes  on  to  show,  that  Reminiscence — re- 
miniscence intentional  or  proper, — is  to  a 
certxun  c.xtent,  a rationtd—^dUcurfire 
procedure. 

Aristotur, 

~ ~ That,  ill  the  same  indi- 

vidual, the  power  of  Memory  and  the 
pow'er  of  Reminiscence  stand  in  no  mutual 
proportion,  has  been  already  stated. — 
And,  independently  of  the  diflference  of 
their  manifestation,  in  the  order  of  time  ;* 
Reminiscence  is  distinguished  from  Me- 
mory in  this, — that  of  memory,  many  of 
the  other  animals  are  participant,  whereas, 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that,  of  the 


• RemlnUcence.  rhronolofficaUy  considered 
t«  both  prior  and  posie^ior  to  Memory  (in  Aris- 
totle's meaning  of  this  term.)  For  reminis. 
rence  starts  from  a Memory,  which  affords  it 
a principle  or  point  of  departure;  and  U 
results  in  a Memoty,  as  its  end  this  being  a 
memory  of  the  matter  sought. 
f-  f This  Aristotle  also  states  in  his  History 
of  Animals,  (Book  i ch  2.)  The  expositors 
do  not.  1 think,  fully  or  correctly  apprehend 
i Aristotle’s  view.  Themistiiis,  for  example, 
supposes  Chat  Rominisceneu  Is  a rational  pro- 
cedure, becanio.  like  syllogism,  It  connects  a 
lesser  with  a greater.  But  Memory,  or  simple 
recollection,  equally  connects  a lesser  with  a 
treater;  and  this  Aristotle  accords  to  the 
brutes,  whilst  he  denies  them  intentional 
reminiscence.  At  any  rate,  this  subordination 
Is,  In  reminiscence,  one  merely  sccidental ; for 
the  same  two  thoughts,  in  alternately  sng- 
gestlng  each  other,  are  alternately  to  each 
other  as  the  greater  and  the  less.  Aristotle 
I presume,  refers  to  the  analogy  subsisting 
between  the  acts  of  Reminiscence  and  Rea 
soninr,  In  both  being  proeesses  to  a certain 
end;  both  being  processes  from  tbe  known 
to  the  unknown  ; — and  in  both  evolving . their 
eonclusion,  under  certain  laws,  and  from  cer* 
tain  general  sources; — Reminiscence,  contin- 
gently educing  the  thing  to  he  recollected#  in 
conformity  to  the  laws,  and  out  of  the  crm. 
mon  places,  of  Mnemonic,  as  universal  princi 
pies  or  inceptive  movements,  by  a process  of 
Investigation,  and  subjective  suggestion  of  the 
eonnected  by  the  connected;— Reasoning, 
necessarily  educing  tbe  thing  to  be  proved, 
in  conformity  to  the  laws,  and  out  of  the 


aniinah  known  to  us,  man  alone  is  en- 
dowed with  Reminiscence.'l’  'i'he  reason 
is,  that  Reminiscence  is,  as  it  were,  a kiml 
of  syllogism  or  mental  discourse.  For  he 
who  is  reminiscent,  that  he  has  formerly 
seen  or  heard  or  otherwise  perceived,  any 
thing,  virtually  performs  an  act  of  syi 
logism.  Here  abo  there  is  instituted,  as 
it  were,  a question  and  inquiry.  But 
intjuiry  is  competent,  only  as  deliberation 
is  competent;  while  deliberation,  in  like 
manner,  is  a sort  of  syllogism.** 

Thkmistics. 

- - - - * Of  the  animals  known 

to  uSf  man  alone  is  endowed  with  Reminis- 
cence because  to  whom  reminiscence  is 
competent,  to  the  same  syllogism  is  com- 
petent. For  as,  in  the  act  of  syllogising, 
this  [minor]  proposition  is  connected  with 
that  [major] ; so  in  the  act  of  '*eminiHcence 
we  connect  lesser  [movements]  with 
greater.  But  the  power  of  syllogising 
implies  the  power  of  inquiry,  [for  we  only 
syllogise  as  we  inquire] ; and  U»e  power 
of  inquiry  implies  the  power  of  delibera- 
tion, [for  we  only  inquire  as  we  deliberate.] 
[The  power  of  reminiscence,  therefore, 


common  places  of  Logic,  as  universal  princi- 
ples or  major  propositions,  by  a process  of 
investigation,  and  objective  subsumption  of 
the  contained  trader  the  containing 

Aristotle,  though  he  ns^lmilatrs,  does  not 
Identify  rational  or  logical  subsumption,  with 
voluntary,  far  less  with  spontaneous,  surges, 
tion.  At  most  he  only  shews  that  reminis- 
cence, Infeatlonttt,  as  it  involves  an  appli 
cation  <if  means  to  end,  involves  deliberation, 
which  again  Involves  discursion. 

Tills  disenrsion  of  Reminiscence  the  T.atln 
comnientators.  In  general.  re*‘cr,  not  to  tbe 
Inorganic  Intellect,  not  to 
or  Ratio  proper,  but  to  that  Afn  U’ifvn  Ratumit 
or  Pariieutar  Reason,  possessed,  in  some  mea- 
sure,  by  the  brutes;  and  which  among  other 
Arabian  Aristotelians,  Averroes  introdoced 
as  one  of  the  Internal  senses,  under  the  nam« 
of  rojrftotirn  •*  Ex  quibus  patet,  (says  Ja  M 
vcllus,)  quod  in  remlniscendo,  sylloglramn*  rt  I 
discurrimus,  non  qoidem  per  propositionrs 
univcrsales.  Id  rnlm  eat  proprium  iDtellectns, 
sed  per  singulares  l)i>currimus  enltn  sb  nno 
singulari  memorato  ad  aliud  rnemorando;  rt 
ideo  (it  a cogltaiiva  qtiir  dicilur  ratio  paril 
cu'aris  apnd  comrnen’atorem  ■*— Now,  if  we 
disenrd  the  hit/her /arvltf  of  thovffht,  and  odmtf, 
exelusirely,  the  tower,  we  have  at  once  tbe 
sebemo  of  Hobbes.  It  should  be  also  noticed, 
that  while  Aristotle  and  his  followers  limit, 
and  properly,  the  expression  meniot  dis 
oourss'*  to  the  ifitcntionot  process  of  rrmii  is 
cence,  Hobbes,  borrowing  the  term,  uuwar 
rantabiy  extends  it  to  the  sj'ontunro^s  traiu 
of  thought 
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ImpitoH  ihc  jH)w**r  of  deliberation].  But 
man  alone  deliberates ; man,  therefore, 
alone,  is  reminiscent.  That  Reminiscence, 
consequently,  is  a function  of  the  discur- 
sive intellect,  (2i«»M«r,)  is  demonstrated; 
for  deliberation  is  an  act  of  intellect. 


^NOTE 

; [and  Themistins  had  previou>!y 
stated,  that]  discursion  it  only  the  eneigy 
of  intellect  and  imagination  combined — 
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OP  A THEORY  OP 

MENTAL  REPRODUCTION,  SUGGESTION,  OR  ASSOCIATION. 


§ I. — Laws  of  Mental  Suecettion,  as  General. — ( A.)  Not  of  Reproduction  jtroper, 
uniform. — (B.)  Of  Ref.>roduction  proper,  not  uniform  : as  possible  ; as  actual  ; <vi 
direct, — Abstract  or  Primary  law  of  Repetition;  as  indirect, — Abstract  or  Primary 
law  of  Redintegration,  Concrete  or  Secondary  law  of  Preference. 

§ II. — Laws  of  Mental  Succession,  as  Special. — Of  Reproduction : — ( A.)  Abstract  or 
Primary, — modes  of  the  Vtws  of  Repetition  and  Redintegration,  one  or  both  ; — ( ti.) 
Concrete  or  Secondary, — modes  of  the  law  of  Preference. 


[References  omitte<l,  and  to  be  supplied  from  pp.  294,  386.  &c.] 


$ 1 . — General  Laws  of  Mental  Succession. 

A — As  not  of  Reproduction  proper. 

Human  Consciousness  being  realised, 
(see  Note  H,)  only  under  the  two  condi- 
tions of  contrast  and  continuity  in  time,  is 
necessarily  astricted  to  a ceaseless  varia- 
tion of  state  ; and  its  variations  (called 
likewise  more  or  less  adequately  mental 
modifications,  modes,  states,  movements, 
thoughts,  activities,  passivities,  <$rc.,)  are 
thus  successive,  and  uninterruptedly  suc- 
cessive. The  two  highest  laws  of  thought 
are,  therefore, 

t — The  Iaw  of  SoccEssioN  : — That 
tje  are  only  conscious,  as  conscious  of  suc- 
cession ; and 


ii. — The  I.AW  of  Vabiation: — That 
we  are  only  conscious  of  succession,  as 
conscious  of  successive  variation. 

Rut  these  successive  variations  do  not 
follow  on  each  other  in  a row,  as  isolated 
phsenomena,  related  only  as  before  and 
after  on  the  thread  of  time;  nor  is 
their  manifestation  determined  always 
by  causes,  external  to  the  series  itself, 
although  this  be  frequently  the  case.  On 
the  contrary,  the  train,  though  ever 
changing,  is  ever  continuous  ;.cach  ante- 
cedent movement  running  into  each  con- 
sequent; and,  abstracting  from  the  inter- 
vention of  foreign  influences,  each  ante- 
cedent standing  to  each  consequent  as 
its  cause.  1'hougbt  is  thus  evolved,  uut 
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only  ID  a chronological,  but  in  a caunal 
Si  qnence;  and  another  of  iU  Laws  is, 
therefore, 

iii. — The  Law  of  Depknobnck  or  Or- 
rBRMiNKD  CoNRSCUTioN  : — That  every 
eonteqxtent  modijication  in  themental  train 
i$  the  effeet  of  that  immediately  antecedent. 

\v.-^Thought$  are  dependent  on  each 
otheTf  onJy  as  they  stand  together  as  the 
relative  parts  of  the  same  cotnmon  whole. 
This  may  be  called  the  Law  of  Rklati* 
VITT  or  IlfTKOBATION. 

But  this  whole  is  of  ttoo  kinds.  It  is 
either  an  (necessary  and  essential) 

unity,  constituted  by,  and  intrinsic  to,  the 
thoughts  themselves  ; or  it  is  a subjective 
(contingent  and  accidental)  unity,  extrin* 
sic  to  themselves,  and  imposed  on  them 
by  the  mind — the  mind  in  general.  In 
( the  former  ease,  a certain  thought  being 
given,  it  necessarily,  of,  and  along  with 
itself,  evolves  a certain  one,  exclusive, 
other;  in  the  latter,  a certain  thought 
being  given,  it  only  moves  the  mind, 
according  to  definite  subjective  laws,  to 
pass  on  to  this  or  that  of  a certain  plu- 
rality of  othera  In  tbe  one  instance, 
there  is  a determination  to  an  individual 
consequent;  in  the  other,  only  a determi- 
nation to  a class  of  consequents,  the  pre- 
ference of  this  or  that  clans,  of  this  or 
that  individual  under  it,  being  regulated 
by  circumstances,  external  to  tbe  nature 
of  the  antecedent  thought  itself.  The 
) I former  constitutes  what  may  be  called  the 
logical  or  objective  ; the  latter,  what  may 
, be  called  the  psychological  or  subjective 
! train  of  thought. 

The  logical  consecution  is  shewn  in 
those  thoughts,  which,  though  denuUd 
by  a single  and  separate  expression,  im* 
plicitly  contain  a second ; which  second, 
the  process  ot  thinking  explicates  but 
does  not  determine  to  succeed.  Such  are 
all  relatives.  The  conception  of  the  one 
term  of  a relation  neces««rily  implies  that 
of  the  other;  it  being  of  the  very  nature 
ofa  relative,  to  be  thinkable,  only  through 
the  conjunct  thought  of  its  correlative. 
For  a relation  is,  in  truth,  a thought,  one 
and  indivisible ; and  while  the  thinking  a 
relation,  necessarily  involves  the  thought 
of  itstwo  terms,  so  is  it,  with  equal  neces- 
sity, itself  involved  in  tbe  thought  of 
either.  It  is  therefore  improper  to  say, 
that  tbe  thought  of  one  relative  follows, 
or  is  consequent  on,  the  thought  of  the 
other, — if  thereby  be  denoted  a succes- 
sion in  time ; since  the  thought  of  both 
ta,  in  truth,  already  given  in  tbe  thought 
of  each.  Aristotle  expressly  says  of  re- 
Ifitires,  that  they  are  things  which  exist 


together  in  the  mind.  It  is  conse- 

quently also  improper  to  say  of  such 
terms,  that  they  are  cwsociated  or  mutu- 
ally  sugiestive.  Not  the  former,  for  this 
supposes  that  they  can  be  dissociated ; 
not  the  latter,  for  this  supposes  them  not 
to  be  given  as  necessary  reciprocals. 
Such  arc  whole  and  parts,  means  and 
end,  cause  and  effect,  reason  and  conse- 
quent, substance  and  accident,  like  and 
unlike,  great  and  small,  parent  and  child, 
husband  and  wife,  Ac.  Ac- 

To  this  bead,  I may  simply  notice, 
though  I cannot  now  explain,  are  to  be 
referred  those  compulsory  relatives,  im- 
posed upon  thought  by  that  great,  Sut  as 
yet  undeveloped,  law  of  our  intellectual 
being,  which  I have  elsewhere  denomi- 
nated the  Law  of  the  Conditioned:— 
That  all  positive  thought  lies  between  two 
extremes,  neither  of  which  we  can  coficeifs 
as  possible,  and  yet,  as  mutual  eontradtc^ 
tories,  the  one  or  the  otlter  we  must  recog- 
nise as  necessary.  Prom  this  impotence 
of  intellect,  we  are  unable  to  think  aught 
as  absolute.  FiVen  absolute  relativity  is 
unthinkable.  But  to  this  I merely  allude, 
that  I may  shew  to  what  head  such  com- 
pulsory connections  are  to  be  referred. 
See,  however,  p.  743,  n.  •,  p.  SyUii.*.  logi- 
cal consecution  is  thus  governed  by  : — 

T. — The  Law  of  Intrinsic  or  Objec- 
rrv*  Relativitt  : — That  one  relative  term 
being  thought,  there  ii  virtually  thought 
also  its  correlative. 

General  Laws  of  Mental  Succession- 
B — As  of  Keproduction  proper. 

The  other  kind  of  dependence,  the  p 
ptyechological  consecution,  is  that  which 
subsists  between  two  thoughts,  the  one  of 
w hich  preceding,  entails  tbe  sequence  of 
the  other,  not  necessarily,  or  in  virtue  of 
its  own  intrinsic  relativity,  but  of  a cer- 
tain extrinsic  relativity,  of  a contingent 
imposition  and  indefinite  obtrusive  force 
which  inclines  them,  though  perhaps  un- 
equally, to  call  each  other  into  conscious- 
ness, and  which,  when  not  counteracted 
by  a stronger  influence,  inevitably  ope- 
rates its  end.  I’he  terms  (chronological) 
suggestion,  association,  succession,  are 
properly  applied  to  this  dependence 
alone ; — for  under  it,  exclusively,  have 
tbe  thoughts  a before  and  after,  in  the 
order  of  time,  or  in  themselves  any  sepa- 
rate and  irrespective  existence.  Psycho- 
logical consecution  is  equivalent  to  Ile^  , 
p1^uciion^  [I  may  parenthetically  ob- 
serve, that  the  power  of  reproduction 
(into  conscionsness,)  supposi^s  a power  oS 
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retention  (out  of  consciou’<np.<s  ) To  this 
conservative  power  1 confine  exclusively 
the  terra  Meraory ; with  this,  however, 
we  have  at  present  nothin;:^  to  dn.J 

There  are  thr«e  $ubj^ctiv«  unities,  wholes 
or  each  of  which  affords  a 

ground  of  chronological  succession,  and 
reciprocal  suggestion,  to  the  several 
thoughts  which  they  comprehend  in  one. 
In  other  words,  Reproduction  has  three 
sources. 

These  are: — 1®*  the  unity  of  thoughts, 
differing  in  time  and  modijicntion^  in  a 
co-identity  of  Sciukct  : — 2®-  the  unity  of 
thoughts,  differing  in  time,  in  a co-iden- 
tity of  Modification; — 3®  the  unity  of 
thoughts,  ditferiiig  in  moc/i/ica(ion,  in  a 
co-identity  of  Timk. 

Of  these,  the yfrsf  affords  a common  prin- 
ciple of  the  possibility  of  association,  or 
mutual  suggestion  fur  all  our  mental  move- 
ments, however  different  in  their  character 
as  modifications,  however  remote  in  the 
times  of  their  occurrence;  for  all,  even 
the  most  heterogeneous  and  most  distant, 
are  reproducible,  oo-su^gesitblef  or  asso- 
rt tble,  as,  and  only  as,  phsenomena  of  the 
same  unity  of  consciousness — affections 
of  the  same  indivisible  Ego.  There  thus 
further  emerges  : — 

vi. — The  Law  of  Associaimuty  or 
Possible  Co-su«orstion  : — AU  thoughts 
of  the  same  metV<^  subject  are  associable, 
or  capable  of  suggesting  each  other. 

But  the  unity  of  subject,  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  the  associability  of 
thought  in  general,  affords  no  reason 
why  this  particular  thought  should,  de 
fictOt  recall  or  suggest  that.  We  require, 
therefore,  besides  a law  of  possible, 
a Uw  or  laws  of  actual  repr^uction. 
Two  such  are  afforded  in  the  fuH>  other 
unities — those  of  Modification  and  of 
Time. 

And  now  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  subse- 
quent reference,  {lause  a moment  to  state 
the  following  symbolic  illustration  : — 
ABC 
A' 

A" 

Here  the  same  letter,  repeated  in  per- 
pendicular order,  is  intended  to  denote 
the  same  mental  mode,  brought  into  con- 
sciousness, represented,  at  different  times. 

Hero  the  different  letters,  in  horizontal 
order,  are  supposed  to  designate  the  par- 
tial thoughts  integrint  of  a total  mental 
state,  and  therefore  co-existent,  or  im- 
mediatdg  consequent,  at  the  moment  of 
it^  actual  realisation. 

This  being  understood,  we  proceed  : — 
oi  ti.eie  two  unities  that  of  motltiica- 


tion  affords  the  ground,  %>hy,  for  example, 
an  object  determining  a mental  modifica- 
tion of  a certain  compb'ment  and  charac- 
ter, to-day,  this  presentation  tends  to 
call  up  the  representation  of  the  same 
modification  determined  by  that  object, 
ve.Hterday,  Or  suppi>»e,  as  in  our  sym- 
bols, the  three  As  to  typify  the  same 
thought,  determined  at  three  different 
times,  be  the  determining  movement  of  a 
presentation  or  a representation.  On  the 
second  occasion.  A'  will  suggest  the  re- 
presentation of  A.  This,  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  it  can  do;  for,  on  the  possi- 
bility hereof,  de;>ends  the  possibility  of 
simple  remembrance.  The  total  thought, 
after  this  suggestion,  will  Im*  A'  -J-  A ; 
and  on  tlie  third  occasion,  A"  may  sug- 
gest A'  and  A ; both  on  this  priiieiple, 
and  on  that  other  which  we  are  imme- 
diately to  consider,  of  co-identity  in  time. 
We  have  thus,  as  a first  general  law  of 
actual  Reproduction,  Suggestion,  or  Asso- 
ciation : — 

vii. — The  Law  of  Repetition,  or  of 
Direct  rembubranck: — Thoufjhts  co- 
identical  in  modifiCiUion^  differing  in 
timet  tend  to  supgest  each  other. 

The  law  which  1 hero  call  that  of  Re- 
petition,  seems  to  be  the  principle  of 
remembrance  referred  to  by  Aristotle, 
in  saying,  that  “ fhe  movements  [which 
and  by  which,  we  recollect]  are,  In  these 
cases,  sometimes  tub  saue,”  die.  (See 
above,  p.  OOO  a.)  If  this  be  correct, 
Ari>totlc  has  here  again  made  a step 
a-h*‘ad  of  subsequent  philosophers  ; for, 
if  1 be  not  mistaken,  we  must  recur  to 
Repetition  as  an  ultimate  principle  of 
reproduction,  and  not  rest  satisfied,  as 
has  been  done,  with  that  of  Redintegra- 
tion alone.  But  of  this  anon. 

The  unity  of  time  affords  the  ground, 
why  thoughts,  different  in  their  character 
os  mental  modes,  but  having  once  been 
proximately  coexistent,  (including  under 
coexistence  immediate  consecution,)  as 
the  parts  of  some  total  thought,  and  a 
totality  of  thought  is  determined  even  by 
a unity  of  time  ; do,  when  recalled  into 
oonsciousnes*,  tend  immediately  to  sug- 
gest each  other,  as  co-constituents  of  that 
former  whole,  and  mediately,  that  whole 
itself.  Thus,  let  (A,  B,  C,  U,  E,  K,)  be 
supposed  a complement  of  such  concom- 
niitant  thoughts.  If  A be  recalled  into 
consciousness,  A will  Lend  to  reawaken 
B,  B to  reawaken  C,  and  so  on,  until 
the  whole  formerly  coexistent  series  has 
been  reinstated — or  the  mind  diverted  by 
some  stronger  movement,  on  some  other 
train.  We  have  thus  as  a second  general 
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law  of  actual  Reproduction,  Suggestion,  fton  of  interest  (from  whatnor  #ot<rr«») 
or  Association, — in  which  these  stand  to  the  individual 

viii. — The  Law  of  Rkdinteobatiok,  of  mmcf. 

ImDIBEOT  BEMIMBBANCB,  Ur  of  ReMINIM- 


CBBCB  : — Thoughts  once  eotdentical  in 
timot  are,howetfer  different  as  mental  modes, 
again  sugg*> stive  of  each  other,  and  that  tn  | 
the  mutual  ordrr  which  theg  originally ' 
held.  I 


§ II. — Special  Laws  of  Mental  Succes- 
sion. Those  of  Reproduction. 

A, — Primory ; modes  of  the  laws  of 
Ref>etition  and  Redintegration. 


To  this  law  of  RedintcgraUon  can  easily  The  first  special  law  under  this  head 
be  reduced  Aristotle's  second  and  third  , is — 

SQggestives— “the  morements  [which  and  ( x.~The  Law  of  Siihlars  : — Things — 

by  which,  we  recollect,!  . . . are  some-  i thoughts  resembling  each  other  (6«  (As  re- 
times AT  TRB  RAMK  TiuE,  sometimesl  scmAlancc  simple  or  analogical)  are  mu- 
PARTS  07  THE  SAME  WHOLE,  &c.  (Sco  1 tuolly  suggsstive. 

p.  900,  a.)  I From  Aristotle  downwards,  all  who 

Philosophers,  in  generalisiog  the  plue-  | have  written  on  Suggestion,  whether  in- 
nomena  of  reproduction,  have,  if  our  | tentional  or  spontaneous,  have  recogniz- 
exception  of  Aristotle  be  not  admitted,  j ed  the  association  of  similar  objects.  But 
of  these  two,  exclusively  regarded  the . whilst  all  have  thus  fairly  acknowledged 
AW  of  Redintegration.  That  of  Repeti-  the  effect ; none,  I think,  (if  Aristotle  be 
tion  was,  however,  equally  worthy  of  not  a singular  exception,)  have  specu- 
their  consideration.  For  the  excitation  lated  aright  as  to  the  cause, 
of  the  same  by  the  same,  differing  in  time,  In  general.  Similarity  has  oeen  lightly 
is  not  less  marvellous,  than  the  excitation  assumed,  lightly  laid  down,  as  one  of  the 
of  the  different  by  the  different,  identical  ultimate  principles  of  associations.  No- 
in time.  It  was  a principle,  too,  equally  thing,  however,  can  bo  clearer  tbanthat 
indispensable,  to  explain  the  pbsenomena.  resembling  objects  ~ resembling  mental 
For  the  attempts  to  reduce  these  to  the  modifications,  being,  to  us,  in  their  resem- 
law  of  Redintegration  alone  will  not  stand  bling  points,  identical ; they  must,  on  the 
the  test  of  criticism ; since  the  reproduc-  principle  of  Repetition,  call  up  each  other 
tion  of  thought  by  thought,  as  disjoined  This,  of  course,  refers  principally  to  sug. 
in  time,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  repro-  gestion  for  the  first  time.  Subs^aently, 
duction  of  thought  by  thought,  as  con-  Redintegration  co  operates  with  Repeti- 
joined  in  time.  Accordingly,  we  shall  tion ; for  now,  the  resembling  objects 
find  in  coming  to  detail,  that  some  phm.  have  formed,  together,  parts  of  the  tame 
Domena  are  saved  by  the  law  of  Repetition  mental  whole;  and  are,  moreover,  associ- 
alone,  while  others  require  a combination  ated  both  as  rimiVar  and  as  contrasted. 
of  two  laws  of  Repetition  and  Redinte*  It  is,  however,  more  important  to  prove, 
gration.  that  the  law  of  Similarity  cannot  be  re* 

Movements  thus  suggest  and  are  sug-  duced  to  the  law  alone  of  Redintegra* 
gested,  in  proportion  to  the  strictness  of  tion.  This  reduction  has  often  been  as- 
the  dependency  between  that  prior  and  this  I sumed ; seldom  a demonstration  of  it  pro- 
posterior. But  such  general  relation  bo- ' pounded.  Discounting  Wolf,  who  can- 
tween  two  thoughts — and  on  which  are  | not  propwXy  be  adduced,  I recollect  only 
founded  the  two  Abstract  or  Primary  |/our  philosophers  who  have  attempted 
laws  of  Repetition  and  Redintegration  such  probative  reduction.  As  two  of 
— is  frequently  crossed,  is  frequently  these,  however,  arc  only  repeaters  of  a 
superseded,  by  another,  and  that  a par-  third,  there  are  found,  in  reality,  among 
ticulor  relation,  which  deti'rmines  the  them,  only  two  independent  arguiaoots; 
suggestion  of  a movement  not  warranted  j and  these,  though  both  aiming  at  the 
by  any  dependence  on  Its  antecedent,  j same  end,  endeavour  to  accomplUh  it  on 
To  complete  the  general  laws  of  repro- ' different  principles.  — The  one  is  by 
duction,  we  must  therefore  recognise  a Maass,  (followed  by  Hoffbauer  and  Bi- 
Secondary  or  Concrete  principle — what  unde;)  the  other  by  Mr  James  MilL 
may  be  styled,  (under  protest,  for  it  is  I Of  these,  the  former  Is  as  follows 
hardly  deserving  of  the  title  Law) : — | “ Similar  representations,**  says  Maass, 

ix*.-~  The  Law  of  PBBrEREBCE  : — i “ can  only  be  associated,  in  as  much  as 
Thoughts  are  suggested,  no(  merely  by  they,  or  their  constituent  characters,  be- 
force  of  the  general  subjective  relation  long  to  the  same  total  representation ; 
subsisting  between  themselves,  they  are  and  this,  without  exception,  is  the  case 
ultv  suggcited,  in  proportion  to  the  rela^  with  them.  The  two  representations,  A 
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HTid  h rrsrmbic  ^ach  othcr»  in  90  far  aa 
both  contain  the  common  character  b. 
If  then,  B,  to  which  belong  the  charac> 
ters  b d «,h  associated  with  A,  to  which 
belong  the  characters  6 a e.  in  that  case 
a e are  associated  with  6 [B  ?],  and  these 
consequently,  taken  together, are  all  parts 
of  the  same  total  representation.**— -There 
seems  to  be  here  so  egregious  a petitio 
priticlpiif  that  I am  almost  doubtful  whe- 
then  1 correctly  apprehend  the  purport 
of  the  argument. — No  doubt,  **  if  B is  as- 
sonated  with  A,’*  all  will  follow  as  stated. 
For  after  one  representation  ha.s,  in  vir- 
tue of  their  similarity,  been  associated 
with,  and  has  suggested  another;  they 
become  aasociated  anew  as  parts  of  the 
total  representation  which  that  original 
suggestion  caused  ; and  may,  of  course, 
subsequently  re-suggest  each  other,  sim- 
ply on  the  principle  of  Redintegration, 
and  apart  from  their  ^milarity  alto- 
gether. But  the  question  here  to  be  an- 
swered is — **  How  do  the  similar  repre* 
sentations  B and  A become  associated  or 
mutually  suggestive  ? — on  the  hypothesis, 
always,  that  they  have  not  b^n  previ- 
ously associated,  as  mentally  coexistent; 
— and  the  reasoning  violates  the  hypo- 
thesis. 

Mr  Maass  goes  on; — “ Further,  the 
Similarity  of  two  representations  could 
not,  in  itself,  be  any  reason  of  their  asso- 
ciation. For  Similarity  is  an  objective 
relation,  subsisting  between  them;  but 
from  this  there  follows  not  in  the  least 
their  subjective  intcr-dependence  in  ima- 
gination.** (Versuch,  &c.,  § 20.) — Here 
again,  I can  hardly  think  that  1 understand 
aright.  Is  it  intended  to  be  said, — that 
we  know,  or  can  know  aught  of  objec- 
tive Similarity  in  things,  except  through 
our  subjective  consciousness,  or  feeling, 
of  the  partial  sameness  of  certain  subjec- 
tive movements  determined  by  them  in 
us  ? — that  representations  are  in  them- 
selves aught  but  subjective  modifications, 
and  that  the  consciousness  or  feeling  of 
them,  and  their  identity  or  differi  nce,  are 
not  also  purely  subjective  ? 

On  the  statements  of  Hoffbsuer,  who 
manifestly,  and  of  Biunde,  who  professed- 
ly, adopts  the  preceding  reasoning  from 
Maass,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  ob- 
servation. They  are  as  follows: — “We 
call  things,”  says  the  former,  “recipro- 
cally similar  when  certain  attributes  are 
common  to  them.  The  [common]  attri- 
bute which  is  found  in  one  of  these  must 
therefore  also  bo  met  with  in  the  others. 
In  the  representation  of  the  object  A, 
which  resembles  another  object,  B,  there 


Is  involved  the  representation  of  the  com- 
mon attribute,  found  also  in  B,  and  this 
is  likewise  contained  in  a total  represen- 
tation along  with  B.**  (Naturlehre,  &c., 
Br.  23.) — “ Were  there,”  says  the  latter, 
“in  similar  (and  analogous)  representa- 
tions no  coexistence,  the  representations, 
as  Maass  rightly  observes,  would  be  with- 
out any  internal  bond  of  connection,  and 
no  concmvable  reason  could  be  any  longer 
assigned,  why  a representation  should 
awoken  its  co-similars  and  not  rather 
any  other  representation.”  (Versuch, 
&c  , § 70.) 

The  other  attempt  at  such  a reduction 
is  by  the  late  Mr  Mill,  in  his  ingenious 
**  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind  ;’*  who  thus,  after  Hobbes  and 
Hartley,  enounces  what  I hare  called  the 
law  of  Redintegration  as  the  general  law 
o f oasociati  on,  with  its  causes : “ Our  ideas 
spring  up  or  exist,  in  the  orcUr  in  which 
the  senscUions  existed,  of  which  they  are 
the  copies.**  He  adds “ The  causes  of 
strength  in  association  soom  all  to  be 
resolvable  into  two  ; the  vividness  of  the 
associated  feelings  and  the  frequency  of 
the  association.'*  (i.  pp.  6<3,  61.)  Again, 
treating  of  Hume's  principles  of  associa- 
tion, he  thus  endeavours  to  recall  that  of 
Resemblance  to  these  causes: — “ I believe 
it  will  be  found  that  wo  are  accustomed 
to  see  like  things  tog^her.  When  we  see 
a tree,  we  generally  see  more  trees  than 
one ; when  we  see  an  ox,  we  generally  see 
more  oxen  than  one ; a sheep,  more  sheep 
than  one;  a man,  more  men  than  one. 
From  this  observation,  I think,  we  may 
refer  resemblance  to  the  law  of  frequencyt 
of  which  it  seems  to  form  only  a parti- 
cular case.”  (i.  p.  79.) — I confess  my- 
self unable  to  perceive  the  cogency  of 
Ibis  reasoning,~if  1 rightly  apprehend 
its  tenor.  Admitting,  “ that  we  are  ac- 
customiHl  to  see  like  things  together,** 
t though  are  we  not  far  more  accustom^ 
to  things  unlike  together  ?)  ; the  follow- 
ing  objections  occur  to  this,  as  a ground 
on  which  to  reduce  the  principle  of  simi- 
larity exclusively  to  the  principle  of  ac> 
customed  mental  concomitance. 

It  could  only  enable  us  to  explain 
the  mutual  suggestion  of  those  things 
which  have  actvally  been  seen  together. 
But  there  are  innumerable  cases  of  simi- 
lars suggesting  similars,  in  which  the 
objects  having  never  previously  been  wit- 
nessed in  conjunction,  nor  even  mentally 
compariHl  together,  the  fact  of  their  asso- 
ciation cannot  be  thus  accounted  for 

2°-  Even  in  relation  to  things  usually 
seen  together,  the  pervadiug  Similarity 
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§ n-J 

(will  uotl  aerra  u a principle  for  tbeir 
rectprucal  suggeatioo.  The  sheep,  or  ox, 
or  m&n  A does  not  suggest  the  saeep,  or 
ox,  or  men  B,  on  the  score  of  soy  generic 
similarity.  For  such  su^estion, . this 
generic  similarity  is  as  tero.  It  is  only 
similarity  in  the  midst  of  difference  that 
associates  ; and  instead  of  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  frequency,  it  is  strong  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  the  rarity,  of  its 
occurrence.* 

3%  The  association  of  similarity  is  com- 
paratively strong;  that  of  coexistence 
comparatively  weak.  The  latter  cannot, 
therefore,  afford  the  reason  of  the  former. 

4**,  Many  of  the  very  strongest  sugges- 
tions by  resemblance  are  of,  and  by.  ob- 
jects which  have  never  before  been  men- 
tally coexistent 

• • • • • • 

The  Law  of  ANALOOY.f 

The  Law  of  Afpinity.+ 

• ••••• 

xi. — The  Law  of  Contrast.^ 


* This  argnmont  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
remark  of  Uunie  (Treat,  of  Hum.  Nat  B.  I P. 
1.  s.  5), — ‘Though  resemblance  be  necessary  to 
all  phUoaophic.-il  relation,  it  dues  not  follow  that 
it  always  protluces  a connexion  or  association  of 
ideas.  When  a quality  becoiiiM  very  general, 
and  is  common  to  a great  nuwy  individuals,  it 
leads  not  the  mind  directly  to  any  one  of  tliem, 
but,  by  presenting  at  once  too  great  a choice, 
does  thereby  prevent  the  imagination  from  flxing 
on  any  single  object’— P.o. 

t Of  these  laws  the  titles  only  hare  been  found 
among  the  Author's  papers  ; the  further  account 
of  theni.  If  ever  written,  has  l»ccn  lost  It  is 
probnbte,  however,  that  the  Author  Anally  in* 
temivd  to  incinde  them  under  the  Law  of  Simi- 
lars ; for  which  reason  they  have  not  been  num- 
bered as  xi.  and  xil.— Elo. 

I The  following  historical  notices  concerning 
the  Law  of  Contrast  arc  extracted  from  the 
author's  Common-Place  Book.  The  views  of 
HtltMlcnroth  have  been  mainly  followed  In  the 
fragmentary  remarks  printed  in  the  text— En. 

The  Law  of  Contrast  has  Wen  reduced— 

1.  To  Frequency,  or  Freipiency  and  Vividness, 
by  Mr  James  UilL  (Analysis,  Ac.  Up.  80.  'A 
dwarf  suggests  the  idea  of  a giant.  How?  We 
call  a dwarf  a dwarf,  becau.so  he  departs  a 
certain  standard.  Wecall  a gianta  giant  Wcatise 
he  departs  frum  the  same  standard.  This  is  a 
case,  therefore,  of  resemblance — that  is,  of  fre- 
qiiency.  Pain  is  said  to  make  us  think  of  plea- 
sure ; and  tliis  Is  consicered  a case  of  association 
by  contrast.  There  is  no  doubt  that  pain  makes 
us  think  of  relief  from  it ; because  they  have  lieen 
conjoined,  and  the  great  vividness  of  the  sensa-  ^ 
tions  makes  the  association  strong.  Relief  from 
pain  is  a specie  i of  pleasure ; and  one  pleasure 
leads  to  Uilnk  of  another,  from  the  reaemblance. 
Tills  is  a compound  ca.se,  therefore,  of  vividoess 


1%  All  contrast  U of  thinge  contained 
under  a common  notion,  Qualities  aro 
contraated  only  as  they  are  similar.  A 
good  horse  and  a bad  syllogism  have  no 
contrast  Virtue  and  vice  agree  as  moral 
attributes;  great  and  littloagrco  as  quan- 
tities, and  as  extraordinary  deflections 
from  ordinary  quantity.  Even  existence 
and  non-existence  aro  not  opposed  as  of 
difierent  genera,  but  only  as  species  of 


and  frequency.  All  other  cases  of  contrast,  I be- 
lieve, may  be  expounded  In  a similar  manner.'] 

2.  To  Resemblance  under  a higher  notion,  by 
Sliedcurolh.  [Psychologic,  p.  02.  ‘ Dot  h Ut  ea 
merkwuerdig,  class  die  Krinnemng  mchr  von  der 
wldrigea  Seite  des  Contrastes  nach  der  ciitgegen- 
gesetrten  geht  sis  umgckchrt,  obgleichaiichdle- 
scr  Gang  sk-h  allenlings  Amlot.  Wie  wird  sioh 
die.se  ganse  Eracheluung  niit  der  Aelmlidikeit 
vergleichen?  Vor  alien  Dingrm  darf  niclit  ver- 
gossen  werden,  daas  es  kelueu  Contrast  glebt, 
ansgcDommon  unter  demselWn  bochcreu  Bc'griH 
Eine  reiche  Gt  gcnd  und  Geistcoarmnth  bildeh  an 
und  fucr  sich  keinen  Contrast.  Die  (Hmtrastl- 
renden  Vorstellungcn  aind  also  immer  theilweise 
einerlei ; sie  Bind  Oegrnsaetxo  unter  demselben 
hoehcren  Begriff,  und  xwar  Gegensaetse,  die, 
wenn  gleich  conrret,  denum'h  durch  Contradic- 
tion schlochthin  gedacht  werlen.  Nun  ist  der 
Dc'griA'  und  seine  Vemeiuuiig  xuglcich,  und  dieses 
Vorliaeltiils*  wur»I©  daher  fruehcr  xu  den  nsech- 
Bten  psychologisch  aelmlic'bcn  gcxa<>hlt.  Wird 
daher  ein  Begrifr  voraosgesetst,  so  Involvirt  elne 
besondere  Fassung  unter  ibra  sugleich  mlt  dem 
UauptbegriA'  in  dicser  Fassung.  d.  h.  mit  deiD 
Bcgriff.  dcr  die  Fassung  des  Bes<jnderen  vurxugs- 
weise  WaUinmt,  den  Gegensatx.  Daher  win! 
bcgrelAich  seyn,  wie  ContrastiJ  an  tlnander  erin- 
ncm  koeunen,  und  wie  sich  diteies  Verhaeltniss 
der  Aehnliohkeit  keineswega  cotzieht.')  8o 
Alexander  Ai^irodisionsis  (in  Top.  L 18)  makers 
contrariety  equivalent  to  similarity,  inasmuch  as 
eontrOheis,  Ac.,  have  common  attributes. 

S.  To  a mixture  of  Causation  and  Kesemblancek 
by  Hume.  [Essay  on  the  Association  of  Ideas. 

* Contrast  or  contrariety  is  also  a connection 
[ among  ideas  ; but  it  may.  pi‘rhaps,  be  considered 
' AS  a mixture  of  Caxisation  and  Resemblance. 
When  two  objecta  are  contrary,  the  one  destro)'* 
the  other— that  is,  [is]  Uie  cause  of  its  annihila- 
tion. and  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  an  object 
implies  the  idea  of  its  former  existence.’) 

4.  To  SimullADclty  and  Interest  of  Undcraland- 
Ing  or  Feeling,  t*y  S^ulxe.  [Anthropologic,  { 72, 
p 156,  8d.  ed,  1826.  * Die  Folge  dcr  Uihler  in  der 

Einbildnngskraft  nach  dem  so  gi-nnnnten  Gesetsa 
d(!«  Conlmstss  ist,  in  den  meliiten  PAcllen,  eine 
Uurrh  den  Rnfluss  des  forsehenden  Veretandes 
triler  des  Ilanges  dea  Herxens  lu  gewissen  Oo- 
I fuclUen  auf  jene  Folge  nocli  dem  Gesetxe  der 
Olcichxeitigkeit  bestiinmte  Verbindting.  8le 
entstcht  naamllrh  haiqitaaecblicb  dadurch,  daas 
man  Dingo  vermittclst  der  Vergleichung  mit 
ihram  Gc^ntheile  aufxuklaeren,  von  unangeneh- 
men  Oefuehlen  aber  durch  die  VonteUung  erbei- 
teruder  Oegenstaeode  si(-b<zu  befroien  sueht-') 
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exifltance— positive  existence  and  oega> 
tire  existence.  Couspeciee  thus  (as  wolf 
and  dog)  may^  be  associated  either  as 
similars  or  as  contraries  — similars  as 
opposed  to  animals  of  other  genera— con* 
trariea,  as  opf>o8ed  to  each  other.  [Con- 
traries are]  thus  united  under  a higher 
notion. 

But  2°,  Affirmation  of  any  quality  in- 
volves the  negation  of  its  contradictory— 
the  affirmation  of  goodness  is  virtually  the 
negation  of  badness  ; and  many  terms  for 
the  contradictory  qualities  are  only  nega- 
tions and  affirmations — just,  unjust  — 
finite,  infinite — partial,  impartial.  Hence 
logical  contradictory  opposition  is  even  a 
stronger  association  thsoi  logical  contrari- 
ety, because  only  between  two. 

3”,  Contrast  is  a relation — the  know- 
ledge of  contraries  is  one.  So  in  j)assivo 
feeling — pain — pleasure. 

4**,  Consciousness  is  only  of  the  distin- 
guishable. Ergo,  contrast  most  clearly 
distinguished  must  heighten  conscious- 
ness. 

N.B.-  Consciousness  is  activity  of  mind 
rising  above  a certain  degree  or  intension. 
Where  it  is  dissipated -divided — falling 
under  this  dc^ee,  there  is  unoynsriousness. 
Unconsciousness  is  not  equal  to  inactivity 
of  mind,  but  to  [that  which  is  below]  this 
degree  of  activity. 

(xit  The  Law  of  Coadjacency.] 

Cause  and  Effect-Whole  and  Parts — 
Substance  and  Attribute — Sign  and  Sig- 
nified.* 

B —Seeondarv  ; modes  of  the  Late  of 
Preference. 

Under  the  laws  of  possibility,  one 
thought  being  associated  with  a plurality, 
and  each  of  il^t  plurality  being  therefore 
suggestible,  it  suggests  one  in  preference 
to  another,  according  to  two  laws. 

1%  By  relation  to  itself,  the  one  most 
strictly  associated  with  itself. 

2%  By  relation  to  the  mind,  the  thought 
most  easily  suggestible. 

That  there  must  be  two  laws  is  shown, 


• From  p.  R9fl,  n.  *,  It  leemt  probAble  that  the 

Author  intended  to  Include  theee  relations,  the 
titles  of  which  are  given  in  his  papers,  under 
the  general  head  of  Coadjacenry.  This  law  has 
accordingly  been  supplied.  In  reference  to  tl»is 
classification,  it  should  be  olMerved  that,  though 
Cause  and  Effect.  Whole  and  Parts,  Ac.,  when 
considered  generally  as  relative  notions,  fall  under 
Die  Law  of  Relativity  or  Integration  (see  above, 
p.  911),  yet  when  considered  specially  as  regards 
the  suggestion  of  this  particular  ef^t  by  this 
particular  cause,  Ac.,  they  are  instancea  of  aaso- 

elation  proper,  and  may  be  fitly  considered  in 
this  place.  Seep.  900,  n.  Rn. 


I l>ecause  tw*o  associated  thotights  do  not 
suggest  each  other  with  equ^  force.  B 
may  be  very  Btrr>ngly  aasociated  with  A, 
I but  A very  slightly  associated  with  B. 

; This,  twofold,  1*  in  order  of  time,  2*  in 
■ order  of  interest. 

[Under  the  first  head,  that  of  suggestion 
by  relation  to  the  thought  suggesting, 
may  bo  stated  the  following  special 
laws : — 

xiii. — The  Law  of  Iuhediacy.] 

Of  fiPO  thoughts,  if  the  one  be  immedi- 
atelg,  the  other  mediately  eonneeitd  [tcifA 
a the  fnt  teill  be  suggested  [6y  tht 

third  in  preference  to  the  $eeond\. 

[xiv. — The  Law  of  Homogeneity.] 

A thought  wilt  suggest  another  of  ths 
tame  order  [in  preference  to  one  of  a differ' 
ent  order]. 

Thus,  a smell  will  suggest  a smell,  a 
I sight  a sight,  an  imagination  an  imagina- 
! tion  [in  preference  to  a thought  of  a dif- 
ferent class].* 

[Under  the  second  head,  that  of  sug- 
gestion by  relation  to  the  mind,  may  be 
slated  as  a special  law. 

XV. — The  Law  of  Facility.] 

A thought  easier  to  suggest  will  he  roused 
in  preference  to  a more  d\ffcult  one. 

The  easier  are — 

a. — Tliowi  mt»ro  clearly,  strongly  im- 
pressed, than  the  reverse.f  [Such  aro 
ideas]  more  undistractedly,  attentively, 
[received] ; in  youth,  in  the  morning ; 
[assisted  by]  novelty,  wonder,  passion, 
Ac.  [See  above,  p.  896,  n.  *]  Hence, 
also,  sights  are  more  easily  suggested  than 
smells,  imaginations  than  thoughts,  Ac.^ 

b Those  more  recent,  than  older 

(emteris  paribus). § 

c.  — Those  more  frequently  repeated 
(exteris  paribus).  ]) 

d.  — Those  which  stand  more  isolated 
from  foreign  and  thwarting  thoughts.^ 

e. — Tboee  which  are  more  connected  with 
homogeneous  and  assisting  thoughts.** 

f.  — Those  more  interesting  to  (1.)  na- 


• Fries,  Koue  Kritik  (1807X  p.  110.  Schmid, 
Metspbysik  der  inneren  Natur,  p.  S4S. 

t Ueberwoster,  (Anwelsungen  rum  regelmsssst- 
gen  Studium  der  Exnpirischen  Psychol(^e,  1787], 
p 122.  Cf.  Biundc,  Emplr.  Piycliol.  L p.  828; 
Baurognrtcn,  UeUpb.,  | 422. 

t Fnicaitorius,  f.  123  D [Turrius,  sive  de  In- 
tellt>ciiuQe,  Frecastorii  Opera,  Veuet.  1884.— Ex>.] 
I Uelx>rwa8ser,  p.  125.  Ct  Biunde,  p.  830. 
BaujugarUu,  ( 422. 

I Ueberwasser,  p.  126.  Brown.  Lecture  xxxviL 
p.  236,  ed.  183a  Cf.  Biunde,  p.  331. 
q Ueberwasser,  p.  ISO.  Cf.  Biunde,  p.  334. 

^ Ueberwasser,  p.  132.  Cf.  Biunde,  p.  335. 
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tural  oogDitire  powers,  talents;  (2.)  ac- 
quired habits  of  cognition,  atudiea ; (3.) 
temporary  line  of  occupation. 

g. — Those  more  in  harmony  with  affec- 
tive dispositions,  (1.)  natural;  (2.)  habi- 
tual ; (3.)  temporary. 

• • « • • 

[The  above  fragments  are  all  that  the 


Editor  haa  been  able  to  put  together  ft'om 
the  papers  apparently  intended  for  the 
I completion  of  Note  D.  * * * Another  ex- 
position  of  the  Author’s  views  on  Asso- 
ciation, more  finished  in  writing,  though 
lees  developed  in  thought,  will  be  found 
in  the  Le^ures  on  Metaphysics,  Lect. 
tttL  xttii.- — Ed.] 


NOTE  E. 

ON  THE  CORRELATIVE  APPREHENSIONS 
OF  COLOUR, 

AND  OF  EXTENSION  AND  FIGURE. 


§ L — On  the  Correlation  of  Colour  leith  Extenticn  and  Figure  in  vieual  Perception 
and  ImagineUion. 

I IL — On  the  Philoeophy  of  the  Point,  the  Line,  and  the  Surface:  in  illustration  of 
the  ToaXity,  nature,  and  visual  perception  of  breadthless  lines. 


[References. —From  Inq.  145  a b ; &om  Supplementary  Diseertstions,  844  a,  852  a, 
860  b,  885  a,  et  alibi] 


f I. — On  the  Correlation  of  Colour  witA 
Extension  and  Figure  tn  visual  Per- 
ception and  Imagination. 

There  may  be  here  mooted  four  ques- 
tions, in  reference  to  both  cognitions.  In 
reference  to  the  former,  we  may  ask,  Can 
there  be  seen — 

1*,  Extension  without  colour? 

2*,  Figure  without  colour  ? 

8%  Colour  without  extension? 

4*,  Colour  without  figure  I 
The  same  questions,  if  the  response  be 
negative  in  regard  to  visioD,  may  be  fur- 


ther asked  in  r^rd  to  imagination ; but 
if  the  answer  be  affirmative  in  the  former 
case,  muUo  magis  must  it  be  affirmative 
in  the  latter. 

The  first  question  {Can  ve  see,  can  ve 
imagine,  Extension  apart  from  Colour  f) 
must,  I think,  be  at  once  negatived  in  re- 
ference to  both.  For  there  is  no  actual, 
no  conceivable,  object  of  vision  which  is 
not  coloured.  Which  is  thus  demon- 
strated : — Physically  speaking,  Colour  is 
coextensive  with  Light.  As  a genus  con- 
taining under  it,  as  species,  the  various 
modifications  of  light,  it  excludes,  of 
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course,  the  privation  of  light.  The  black 
or  dark  is  not  therefore,  physically  con- 
Bidcre<l,  a colour.  But  pt^chologicallii 
epeakiog,  as  we  are  at  present,  and  in 
common  language,  this  is  not  the  case. 
For  colour  is  used  as  a word  equivalent 
with  x mial  smfe,  and  as  a genus  (or,  {>cr‘ 
baps,  more  properly  as  an  equivocal  term)  ! 
contains  under  it  every  mode  of  our  visual 
organism,  w'hetbor  one  of  excitement  (a 
positive  affection  or  colour,  as  the  white, 
blue,  red,  yellow,  Ac.),  or  one  of  non- 
excitement  (a  negative  affection  or  colour,  ^ 
as  the  black  or  dark).  In  this  relation, 
colour  thus  comprises  two  contradictory 
or  repugnant  opposites.  But  if  so,  every  i 
visible  object  must  be  seen,  every  visible 
object  must  be  imagined,  with  the  attri- 
bute of  colour;  for  on  the  laws  of  contra- 
diction and  excluded  middle,  of  two  re- 
pugnant predicates,  the  one  or  the  other 
must  be  affirmed  of  every  object  of 
thought  The  same  holds  true  of  the 
other  BCQSOS.  But  in  these,  there  being 
no  generic  or  equivocal  term,  as  in  vision, 
comprising  both  their  excitements  and 
non-excitements — both  their  positive  and 
negative  states — there  is  no  ambiguity 
which  stands  in  need  of  explanation. 
The  terms  sonorous,  sapid,  odorotu,  tactile, 
Ac.,  denote  only  the  positive,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  privative,  alternative ; but  hod 
we  words  to  denote  at  once  the  sonorous 
and  noiseless,  the  sapid  and  tastelosa,  Ac., 
these  words  we  could  apply,  these  words 
(if  we  thought  thoroughly)  wo  could  not 
but  apply,  as  predicates  to  every  sensiblo  ! 
object,  precisely  as  at  present  we  must  (on 
the  same  hypothesis)  attribute  to  every  ! 
such  object  one  or  other  of  the  contradic- 
tory epithets  they  would  contain.  Why 
this  difference  should  have  arisen  between 
the  nomenclature  of  the  objects  and  affec- 
tions of  vision,  and  of  the  other  senses,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  discover. 

This  is  the  simple  solution  of  a diffi- 
culty which  has  perplexed  so  many  philo- 
sophers, and  of  the  objection  wlucb  has 
BO  often  been  triumphantly  advanced  to 
the  quality  of  necessity  as  the  ground  and 
index  of  our  native  notions,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  our  acquired.  If  Space  and 
Time  (it  has  been  said)  are  to  bo  held  as 
a priori  concepts,  becauBO  we  are  unable 
not  to  think  them,  Colour,  on  the  same 
criterion,  must  be  held  as  also  a priori, 
because  we  are  equally  unable  to  imagine 
the  extended  in  s}>ace,  or  oven  space  itself, 
as  uncoloured.  But  to  return. 

I This  doctrine  is  no  novelty  of  mine. 

It  was  held  by  Aristotle ; who,  while  he 
recognises  colour  as  the  proper  sensible 
of  vision,  maintmos  also  **  that  colour  and 


I magnitude  (extension)  always  accompany 
each  other.*’  (De  Anima,  L.  iii.  c.  1,  9 5 
, [11] ; De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  c.  1,  § 9 ; c.  3, 

. 3,  14.)  It  was,  however,  more  expU- 

I citly  enounced  by  the  Aristotelic  The- 
I uiistius,  among  others,  in  the  following 
passage  of  his  Paraphrase  on  the  Posterior 
Analytics : It  is  impossible  to  find  in 

nature,  or  to  realise  in  thought,  a surface 
destitute  of  colour.”  (Opera,  ed.  Aid.,  f. 
78  b.)  Hence  it  was  that,  as  noticed  by 
Aristotle,  *Hbo  Pythagoreans  called  the 
Surface  of  bodies  by  the  name  of  Colour  ” 
(l>e  Sensu  et  Sensili,  c.  3) ; a statement 
reversed  by  the  Pseudo-Plutarch,  who 
says,  that  they  called  Colour  by  the  name 
of  Surface.  (De  Plac.  Philos.  L.  i.  c.  16.) 
Both  statements,  however,  may  be  right ; 
for  it  is  probable  that  the  terms  (4ir»- 
xpool)  were  used  indifferently;  and 
the  former,  be  it  remarked,  the  common 
Greek  term  for  surface,  itself  denotes  a 
surface  only  by  relation  to  the  apprehen* 
stun  of  sight. 

Mr  Fcam  has  exaggerated  this  truth  In- 
to an  error,  in  asserting  unconditionally 
that  **  we  think  in  colours.*'  He  is  also 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  fact,  as 
limited  to  the  imagination  of  extended 
objects,  had  been  first  noticed  by  himself ; 
though  I am  far  from  doubting  the  per- 
sonal originality  of  this  perverse,  but  acute, 
psychologist.  {First  Lines,  and  Manual 
of  Mind,  passim.)  * 

As  for  Reid  (luq.  145  b),  in  holding, 
under  the  second  question,  that  the  visual 
perception  of  Figure  is  not  necessarily 
dependent  u{>ou  a sensation  of  Colour,  he 
must,  a majore,  maintain  the  same,  under 
this,  of  the  visual  perception  of  Extension. 

Tlie  second  question  {Can  we  see  Figure 
apart  from  Colour  !)  is  affirmed  by  Keid 
(1.  c.)  ; and  on  valid  grounds  denied  by 
Stewart,  in  the  passage  from  his  Disserta- 
tion, quoted  in  the  relative  footnote, + 
although  it  be  impossible  to  reconcile 
this  with  bis  other  and  earlier  statements, 
to  which  I shall  immediately  refer.  This 
second  (question,  how'ever,  receives  its 
solution  m that  of  the  two  last,  to  which 
I,  therefore,  proceed. 


• The  following  anthorities,  who  maintain 
that  we  cannot  imagine  extension  withoat  colonr, 
are  added  from  the  Author’s  Common -Place 
Book.  Bfrl-fUy,  Theory  of  Vision,  f 130  ; Princ. 
of  Hum.  Knowledge,  P.  i.  f 10; — Hume,  Treat, 
of  Hum.  Not.,  B.  i.  P.  U.  a i — D'Alembert, 
Disc.  Prtl.,  Melanges,  Ac.,  t.  I.  p.  30; — Tour* 
tuaU  Dio  Hlnne  dcs  Menschen  (Muenster,  1827), 
p.  23;— iloyer  ColUird,  Jouffioy’s  Reid,  t Ui.  p. 
427.— Ed. 

♦ See  p.  144,  n.  t.— Eo. 
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The  third  questioD  (Can  toe  tee  Colour 
apart  from  Extengion  and  the  fourth 
(C'aa  toe  gee  Colour  apart/rom  Figure  f}  are 
to  be  taken  together,  as  the  answer  to 
either  involvee  the  answer  to  both.  It  is 
likewise  evident,  that  to  answer  these 
two  questions  in  regard  to  sense,  we  must 
answer  them  in  regard  to  imagination ; — 
for  08  a colour  can  or  cannot  be  imagined 
visible  apart  from  extension  and  Bgure,  it 
can  or  cannot  be  visible,  in  reality,  apart 
from  these. 

These  questions  have,  by  philosophers 
in  general,  either  not  been  proposed  at 
all,  or  peremptorily  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  doctrine  of  Aristotle  seems  to 
have  been  that  silently  recognised  by 
philosophers.  Not  only  has  the  percop* 
tion  or  imagination  of  extension  and 
figure  been  supposed  to  imply  that  of 
colour,  the  perception  or  the  imagination 
of  colour  has  b^n  equally  supposed  to 
imply  that  of  extension  and  figure.  By  a 
small  number  of  philosophers  they  have, 
however,  been  mooted  ; and  by  a still 
smaller,  decided  in  the  sArmative. 

Of  these  last,  the  first  I am  aware  of  is 
Condillac,  in  his  work  On  the  Origin  of 
Human  Knowledge ; but  in  his  later  writ- 
ings ho  apparently  abandons  the  paradox 
which  be  bad  originally  maintained.* 

The  next  is  Reid  (1.  c.) ; but,  in  like 
manner,  the  doctrine  advanced  in  bis  In- 
quiry is  silently  withdrawn  in  his  Easaya 
It  is  certain  that  he  did  not  borrow  this 
opinion  from  Condillac,  with  whose  works 
he  seems  never  to  have  been  acquainted  ; 
but  it  is  not.  I think,  impossible  that  it 
may  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  a 
passage  in  Berkeley’s  New  Theory  of  Vi- 
gion,  § exxx. 

In  this  opinion  Retd  is  followed  by  Mr 
Stewart;  but,  also,  only  in  bis  writings 
previous  to  the  Dissertation,  in  which  it 
is  manifestly,  though  not  professedly,  sur- 
rendered. In  these  works  this  philoso- 
pher admits  the  fact,  as  a constant,  though 


* It  Is  in  his  later  work,  tbs  (U$  Sen- 

gatioiu  (part  1.  ch.  xi. ; part  it  eh.  iv.  v.),  that 
Condillac  maintains  the  opinion  mentioned  in 
the  text : and  it  is  against  this  work  that  the 
argnmeuU  of  Oaube,  mentioned  below,  are  di- 
recteil.  In  his  earlier  work,  the  Origing  da 
ConnoitMHceg  J/umaina,  Condillac  maintained 
the  opposite  opinion,  that  the  idea  of  ooloor  ne- 
cessarily involves  that  of  extension.  (Part  L sect. 
6.)  In  his  later  view,  Condillac  has  been  anti- 
f cipated  by  Berkeley,  against  whom  the  aignments 
in  his  earlier  work  are  directeit  Compare  Lee- 
(vrea  on  ^fctopA^fs^cs,  voL  it  p.  100,  and  the  edi- 
tor’s note,  p.  161,  in  which  Condillac’s  view  is 
ftirther  explained.— En. 


coDtiogeot,  experisDce, — that  we  Qover  do 
actually  perceive  colour  apart  from  exten- 
sion ; and  on  this  ground  he  endeavours 
in  various  pasaagee  to  account  by  associa- 
tion for  our  inability  to  imagine  colour 
apart  from  oxteiision.  To  quote  one 
**  I formerly  had  occasion  to  mention 
several  instances  of  very  intimate  associa- 
tions formed  between  two  ideas  which 
have  no  neceggary  connexion  with  each 
other.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is, 
that  which  exists  in  every  person’s  mind 
between  the  notions  of  co/our  and  exten- 
gion, The  former  of  these  words  expresses, 
at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  we  commonly 
employ  it,  a sensation  in  the  mind ; the 
latter  denotes  a quality  of  an  external  ob- 
ject ; BO  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  more 
connexion  between  the  two  notions  than 
between  those  of  pain  and  of  solidity. 
And  yet,  in  consequence  of  our  always 
perceiving  extension  at  the  same  time  at 
which  the  sensation  of  colour  is  excited  in 
the  mind,  we  find  it  impocaible  to  think 
of  that  sensation,  without  conceiving  ex- 
tension along  with  it.”  (Klem.,  L 349.* 
Compare  also  pp.  73,  74,  575-579,  octavo 
edition ; Essays,  pp.  100,  563,  564,  quarto 
edition.t) 

The  view  which  Reid  and  Stewart  thus 
originally  oountenanced  was  adopted,  and, 
according  to  his  wont,  without  acknow- 
ledgment, by  Brown,  who  has  attempted 
an  elaborate,  but  unsuccessful,  argument 
in  its  favour.  (Lect.  xxix  ) It  has  like- 
wise found  favour  with  other  psycbolo- 
gists  of  this  country,  among  whom  I have 
to  mention  a philosopher  of  great  acute- 
ness, Mr  James  Mill,  in  bis  Analy$is  of 
the  Human  Mind  (vol.  i.  pp.  72,  265),  and 
Dr  John  Young,  in  bis  Lectureg  on  InieU 
leetual  PhUosofJty  (p.  121  sq.). 

This  paradox  appears  to  me  untenable. 
We  are  conKcious  of  the  affection  of  colour 
either  as  one  colour,  or  as  a plurality  of 
colours.  On  the  former  alternative,  one 
homogeneous  colour  occupies  the  whole 
field  of  vision  ; on  the  latter,  this  field  is 
divided  among  several. 

To  take  the  second  first  : the  very 
statement  of  the  supposition  implies  a 
negation  of  the  paradox. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  only  aware 
of  the  coexistence  of  a plurality  of  coU 
ours  in  being  aware  of  them  as  exterior 
to  each  other;  but  such  ix^iprocal  exte- 
riority supposes  a relation  between  them 
of  extension. 


• Collected  Works,  vol.  II.  p.  305.— En. 

♦ Collected  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  l»R,  495-497 ; 
vol  V.  pp,  119.  4.11,  432.-ED. 
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Hot,  in  the  second  place,  the  several 
colours  themselves  are  necessarily  appre- 
hended as  extended.  For  they  limit  each 
other ; this  limitation  constitutes  a line ; 
and  this  line,  if  it  return  upon  itself,  con- 
stitutes a figure.  But  a lino  and  a figure 
are  both  extensions ; and  that  which  con- 
stitutes a line  or  figure  must  itself  be  ex- 
tended. This  simple  refutation  of  the 
paradox  in  question  is  not  new.  1 find  it 
in  D’Alembert,  who  had  probably  Condil- 
lac’s earlier  doctrine  in  his  eye  ; and  it  is 
marvellous  how  it  should  have  escaped,  in 
particular,  the  notice  of  Mr  Stewart,  by 
whom  D’Alembert’s  pbiluHophical  writings 
were  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  La 
vision  seule  nous  donne  I'id^  dc  la  couleur 
des  objects.  Supposon4  maintenant  <Us 
partifs  de  tetpaety  dijtertmment  colorva,  <t 
cxpoUcs  a not  yeux  ; fa  diff^rcnct  dti  cowL 
eurt  notts  fera  rtmai'quer  n^cestainment 
let  6omrt  ou  iimites  qui  s^parmt  deux  coul- 
eurt  voitinety  ti  par  contiquent  nous  don- 
nera  une  id£e  de  fiyure : car  on  confoit  vne 
fifjurt  (Ut  quon  con^oil  des  hornet  en  tout 
tens”  KUment  de  Philotophie,  Eclair* 
cissemona,  § vil  [Melanges,  t v.  p.  110.] 
Subsequently,  the  same  fact  is  allied, 
expressly  in  refutation  of  Condillac,  by 
Daube,  in  his  Etsai  cTId^ologie  (p.  66).* 
**  On  ne  peut  voir  ^ la  fois  plusieurs  cou- 
lours,  sans  voir  leur  limitea.  Or,  voir  les 
limites  des  couleurs,  e'est  avoir  la  sensa- 
tion de  figure.”  A similar  doctrine  was, 
however,  apparently  intended  by  Zeno, 
the  stoic,  in  saying  **  that  colours  are  the 
primary  figurations  of  matter”  (Psoudo- 
Plutarch,  Dt  Plac.  Philos.  L.  i.  c.  15 ; 
Pseudo-Galen,  Hist.  Philos,  c.  15) ; and 
by  the  elder  Scaligcr  in  the  statement — 
**  Corpus  videmus  quia  coloratum  ; figur- 
amquia  coloratse  superficiei  terminus  est.” 
(De  Subtilitate,  Eserc.  ccxcviii.  $ 15  ; 
compare  Exerc.  IxvL  § 2.)  Mr  Foam 
applies  the  same  fact  in  refutation  of  the 
paradox  of  Reid  and  Stewart ; but  he  over- 
rates the  importance,  as  well  as  novelty, 
of  the  observation,  and  is  still  more  griev- 
ously mistaken,  in  supposing  that  a dis- 
proof of  this  individual  opinion  (which  tlie 
latter  seems  ultimately,  and  of  his  own 
accord,  to  have  abandonetl),  is  equivalent 
to  a subversion  of  the  general  doctrine  of 
perception  held  by  these  philosophers  t 
[The  other  alternative, — that  we  can  be 


• See  above,  p.  010  a,  n.  •.  Compare  aleo 
Daobe,  p.  342,  where  CondiUac's  arguments  arc 
examined  more  at  length. — Ed. 

t Hr  Stewart  seema  lattcrlj  to  have  tacitly  re- 
nounced the  opinion  in  which  he  bad  originally 
eolneided  with  Reid ; for  the  paaeago  from  hia 
Idaaertation  quoted  above  (p.  144,  n.  t).  can- 


conscious of  a single  colour  without  ex- 
tension,— is  equally  untenable.]  In  the 
first  place,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are 
conscious  of  extension  only  as  we  are  con- 
scious of  one  affection  as  out  of  another, 
BO,  on  the  other,  we  cannot  be  conscious  of 
one  sensation  as  out  of  anoUier,  without 
being,  ipso  factOy  conscious  of  extensioo. 
But  in  vision,  where  every  affection  is  an 
affection  of  colour,  we  cannot  be  conscious 
of  a colour,  without  being  conscious  of  that 
colour  in  contrast  to,  and  therefore  out  of, 
another  colour, — wiihout,  therefore,  being 
conscious  of  the  extended.  For  we  are 
only  conscious  of  a homogeneous  affec- 
tion or  single  colour,  as  occupying  either, 
] ) a {Mirt,  or  2)  the  whole,  of  the  field  of 
viiuon. 

In  the  former  case  the  (lart  may  be 
either  (a)  a smallest  part — a minimum  visi- 
bile,  or  (b)  not  a smallest  part.  If  a smallest 
part,  this  minimum  is,  and  is  apprehended 
to  be,  only  as  it  excludes,  or  is  the  nega- 
tion of,  other  colour  or  colours  (positive  or 
negative),  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  But 
ill  all  this,  reciprocal  outness,  extension,  is 
involved.  A^n,  the  same  is  still  more 
manifest  on  the  supposition  that  the 
single  colour  is  not  a minimum ; for  in 
this  case  the  colour  is  not  merely  appre- 
hended as  out  of  other  colour  or  coloun 
by  which  it  is  limited — the  hypothesis 
itMlf,  that  it  is  not  a minimum,  involves 
the  apprehension  itself  of  parts  exterior  to 
parts. 

The  apprehension  of  parts  exterior  to 
parts  is,  in  like  manner,  but  even  more 
obtrusively,  involved  in  the  latter  case, 
where  a homogeneous  colour  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  whole  field  of  vision.  For 
this  field  has  a right  and  a left,  an  upper 
and  an  under  side,  and  may  be  divided 
into  halves,  quarters,  &o.,  indefinitely. 

[The  above  portion  of  this  Note  pro- 
bably represents  very  nearly,  if  not  exact- 
ly, the  form  in  which  it  would  ultimately 
have  been  published.  Another  disserta- 
tion on  the  above  an  i some  cognate 
questious,  will  be  found  in  the  Lectures 
on  Metaphysics,  Lect.  xxvii.  and  xxviii. 
The  remainder  of  the  Note  is  left  incom- 
plete, but  the  following  fragments  seem  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  second  part  of 
it — Ed.] 


n*>t  I think.  1m*  reconciled  with  the  doctrine 
of  Ills  earllt-r  imlilinatlons.  fThls  note  in  the  MS. 
concludes  with  an  aoconnt  of  Mr  Pearn’s  contro- 
versy with  Stewart,  which  has  been  already  pub- 
lisheil  In  a corrected  form  In  the  Author’s  edition 
of  Stewart’s  works.  Vol.  i , Advertisement,  p- 
ix.— Er»] 
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5 It  I 

§ II. — On  the  Philoeoph^  of  the  Pointy 

the  Line,  and  the  .Sur/are;  in  Ulue- 

tration  of  the  reality,  nature,  and 

riinal  perception  of  bre^thleu  line*. 

1.  The  Superficies,  Line,  Point,  are  not 
positive  entities,  but  negations.  They  do 
not  constituto  extension,  but  are  them- 
selves constituted  by  its  cessation ; the 
cessation  of  extension  in  solidity  being 
the  superficies,  in  superficiality  the  line, 
in  linearity  the  point. 

2.  The  Superficies,  Line,  Point,  are  the 
limits  of  extension,  but  in  the  sense  not  of 
causes,  but  of  effects  of  limitation ; for 
tliey  emerge  only  by  the  sublation  of  one 
extended  by  the  position  of  another. 

3.  The  Superficies,  Line,  Point,  do  not 
exist  of  themselves,  but  only  as  in  some- 
thing else  ; they  are  not  substances,  but 
accidents. 

4.  Again,  of  accidents,  they  are  not 
qtialities,  neither  are  they  in  propriety 
quantities;  they  are  relations — the  recip- 
rocal relations  of  two  extensions,  each 
limiting  the  other. 

5.  But  a limitation  is  a negation,  and  a 
reciprocal  negation  is  in  itself  a nothing. 
Considered  absolutely,  or  in  themselves, 
they  are  therefore  nonentities. 

• ••••• 

In  illustration  of  the  preceding  doctrine 
in  regard  to  the  more  negativity  of  our 
)>erception  of  terminal  linos,  I may  refer 
to  some  confirmatory  opinions  held  by 
previous  speculators. 

Of  these,  the  first  I shall  adduce  is  Aris- 
totle's ; and  his  doctrine,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
developed,  is  apparent  ^m  the  following 
passages. 

In  his  Metaphysics  (L.  x..  (or  xi , or  ziii.), 
c.  2),  objecting,  to  those  who  would  make 
lines  and  surfaces  the  constitutive  prin- 
ciples of  things,*  that  theee  are  not  separate 
or  separable,  not  self-subsUtent  entities, 
but  either  mere  **  sections  and  divisions,** 
or  mere  '*  terminations,**  he  says: — 
**  A Surface  is  the  more  section  or  termi- 
nation of  a body  (or  solid),  as  a Line  is  of 
a surface,  which  again  is  either  cut  or  ter- 
minated by  a Point.  All  these  are  only 
as  they  are  in  something  else ; apart  and 
by  themselves,  they  are  noneutitios.”  In 
the  same  work  (L.  ii.  (or  Ui. ),  c.  6),  the  same 
doctrine  is,  though  less  explicitly,  asserted, 
where,  on  a similar  occasion,  he  miuntains 
that  the  Surface,  the  Line,  the  Point, 
“seem  all  to  be  only  divisions  of  body, 
one  in  breadth,  another  in  depth,  a third 


* Compare  also  (agaiost  the  PUtonista  and  I 
Pythagoreans)  De  Casio,  iii.  1 ; De  Gen.  et  Corr. 

L S ; De  Lin.  Inaee. ; Pbym.  vL  1,  S. 


in  length.**  And  in  bis  De  Aoima,  (L.  iii. 
c.  6),  be  further  says,  that  **  a Point,  and 
whatever  is  os  a division,  itself  indivisible, 
is  manifested  to  the  mind  as  a privation.** 
Another  speculation  of  Aristotle  on  this 
subjectis  imperfectly  preserved  by  Sextus 
Empiricus  (Adv.  O^m.  $ 67-59  ; I.  Adv. 
Phys.g  412),  probably  from  his  lost  treatise 
or  treatises  on  Mathematics.  But  is  it  not 
an  error  for  Apollouius  1 * 


* Additional  notes  from  Aristotle  on  Lines, 

1.  In  his  Problems  (xxv.  3),  speaking  of  iho 
air  as  snprrincombcnt  on  the  water,  be  supposes 
**  their  extremes  to  he  together,  and  thus  one 
plane  (or  surface)  to  be  common  to  both.’’ — Cf. 
Phys.  iv.  0,  f 9. 

2.  Phys.  r.  8.  f 8.  — " Things  are  said  to 
be,  locally  comshlered,  together,  in  as  much  as 
they  coexist  in  one  primary  or  proximate  place 
[ie  are  in  the  same  apa«^};  apart,  in  as  much  aa 
they  exist  in  did’rrcnt  places.  Things  touch  each 
other  in  so  far  as  tlieir  extremes  exist  together" 
(i.«  are  in  the  same  space).  But  if  so,  not  cx- 
teude<l — not  curiwreal. 

3.  Ibid.  4 5.  0. — “The  coherent  Is  what,  while 

it  follows,  is  in  contact Tlie  con- 

tinuous is  aspeoiea  of  the  coherent;  for  I say  that 
things  are  continuous  when  their  several  limits, 
in  which  they  coalesce  or  touch  each  other,  be- 
come oue  and  Uio  same" — in  other  words,  when 
each  itnme<liately  limits  the  other 

4.  Ibid.  iv.  11,  4 13. — “A  point  in  a certain 
sort  continues  length,  and  limits  it;  for  it  U 
the  beginning  of  one  (length)  and  the  end  of  an- 
other." 8o  Phys.  vill.  0,  texts  68.  09,  where 
it  is  expressly  said  that  “ one  point  is  common 
to  two  continuous  lines,  being  the  end  of  the  one, 
the  beginning  of  the  other.” — Simplicius,  f.  32, 
perverts  Aristotle's  doctrine.  So  Avermes. 

5.  Categ.  c.  0. — After  dividing  quantity  into 
continuous  and  dtscrete,  defining  the  former  that 
which  does,  the  Utter  that  which  does  not,  con- 
sist of  parts  having  a position  to  each  other,  and 
enumerating,  as  species  of  the  continuous,  a line, 
a Burfhee,  a solid,  and  also  place  (or  space)  and 
time— ho  proceeds  to  consider  these  in  detail. 
“ But  a line  Is  continuous;  for  we  can  take  in  it 
a common  limit  (or  common  limits)  at  which  its 
parts  coalesce  or  mutually  touch  — a point  (or 
points)  In  like  manner  In  a surface  (we  may 
take]  a line  ; fur  the  parts  of  a plonh  coalesce  at  a 
certain  common  limit.  8o  likewise  in  a body  for 
solid]  you  may  take  a common  limit,  to  wit,  a 
line  or  surface,  nt  which  the  parts  of  the  body 
coalesce.  Of  the  same  class  are  time  and  place 
[or  space)  Fur  the  time  Now  coalesces  with  botli 
the  Past  and  the  Future.  And  on  the  other  hand 
place  [spRce]  Is  a quantity  continuous ; fur  the 
parts  of  body  occupy  a certain  place  [solace)  and 
thM«  parts  coalesce  at  a certain  common  limit; 
consequently  the  parts  of  place  (space)  which 
each  of  these  parts  of  body  occupy,  coalesce 
at  the  some  limit  at  which  the  parts  of  body 
coalesced.  Plsce  [space]  will,  therefore,  likewise 
be  continuous ; for  its  parts  coalesce  at  one  com- 
mon limit."  Ihe  parts  and  limits  here  spoken  of 
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COLOUR  IN  CORRELATION 


The  preceding  doctrine  received  no  ex- 
plication of  any  cou^i*f{uence  until  the 
time  of  Proclua ; in  whoee  commentary 
on  the  elementa  of  Euclid  there  U con- 
tained, in  relation  to  the  Second  Defini- 
tion, the  following  memorable  statement. 
After  noticing  the  mode  in  which  Apol- 
lonius and  his  followers  explain  the  for- 
mation of  our  conception  of  a Liue—by 
measuring  the  length  alone  of  a road  or 
wall,  he  subjoins: — But  we  may  obtain 
the  sensible  peree])tion  of  a line  by  looking 
at  the  discriminations  of  lighted  from 
shaded  places,  or  on  the  moon  and  on  the 
earth.  (The  text  is  here  imperfect.)  For 
this  medium  in  of  breadth  U «n- 

exttnded  ; but  it  has  lonf^th,  that.  wit, 
which  co-extends  with  the  light  and  the 
shade.”  (I'M.  Riail.  1533,  f.  2S.) 

The  same  observation,  but  more  ex- 
plicitly stated,  is  found  in  the  Commen- 
tary of  Atnrnonius  Hcrmim,  the  disciple 
of  Proclus,  on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle. 
It  is  not,  however,  unlikely  that  Proclus 
and  Ammoniiis  only  followed  Aristotle  in 
his  work,  not  now  extant,  on  the  Exist- 
ence treated  of  in  Mathematic.s.  In  the 
chapter  on  Quantity,  s{>eaking  of  a line 
and  its  mathematic^  definition,  he  says  : 
— “That  the  existence  of  ImytK  without 
breadth  is  not  a figment  of  our  under- 
standings, but  that  such  also  exists  in  the 
nature  of  things — this  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  discrimination  of  light  and  shade. 
For  if  the  sunshine  fall,  for  instance,  on, 
and  {Mirtially  illuminate  a wall,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  what  discriminates  the  shiny 
from  the  shady  portion  should  bo  a length 
destitute  of  breath.  Fur  g;.int  that  it 
have  breadth  ; the  breadth  behoves  to  be 
either  shine  or  shade,  as  between  these 
there  is  no  me<lium.  But  if  the  former, 
it  will  fall  in  with  the  shiny,  if  the  latter, 
with  the  shady  part.  Betwixt  these,  bow- 


are  potentisl  snd  not  necessarny  actnsl.  For  in 
Phya  iv.  5,  { 9: — **Bome  things  are  in  place 
[space]  potentially,  others  actually.  Wlierefore, 
when  ^at  whose  parts  are  reciprocally  similar  is 
continuous,  its  parts  exist  potentially  in  place 
[space];  whereas  when  they  are  separate  hut  in 
mutual  c.ontact,  as  a heap,  they  exist  actually.** 
The  counter  doctrine  is  also  to  be  found  in 
Aristotle,  but  only  in  those  works  in  which  be 
adopts  Tulgaropinions  by  accomroodstion.  Thua, 
In  the  Topics  (L.  vi.  c.  4,  | S ; cf.  L.  1.  C.  18,  f 
13),  it  is  assumed  that  absolutely,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  a point  is  prior  to  a line,  a line  to  a sur- 
face, a surface  to  a solid.  I see  that  Professor 
Trendelenburg  miheres  to  this  (Logfsche  Unter- 
suchungen,  1.  p 924).  But  I am  surprised  that 
so  learned  an  Aristotelian  should  quote  the 
Topic#,  as  a work  from  the  examples  in  which 
we  coJild  infer  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Aristotle. 


f\<»TK  P- 

I ever,  a line  is  clearly  seen,  extended  uitly 
I in  length  and  dividing  the  surface  in  the 
light  from  the  surface  in  the  shade.  For 
if  these  are  discriminated  from  each  other, 
it  must  be,  that  there  is  something  be- 
side themselves,  by  which  tbe^  are  dis- 
criminated, and  which  itself  is  neither 
shiny  nor  shady.  But  this  will  be  with- 
out breadth.  For  that  has  breadth  which 
is  necessarily  either  shine  or  shade.  It  is, 
however,  neither  of  these,  being  their 
mutual  distinction.  ^Vherefore  it  is  ab- 
solutely neceesarj,  that  the  disenminatioo 
of  the  shiny  from  the  shatly  parts  ihould 
be  a length  without  breadth — that  is,  a fine. 
. . . . Again  if  u line  be  not 

infinite  but  bounded,  tliere  is  an  absolute 
D&ceaiuty  that  its  terminatiou  should  have 
oue  extension  loss  than  itself  possesses. 
But  as  a line  possesses  only  a single  ex- 
tension (viz.  in  length),  its  termination 
will,  consequently,  have  no  extension 
j (wbethor  in  breadth  or  depth).  But  such 
is  a (K)int;  the  distinction  of  which,  ac- 
cordingly. is — what  has  no  part."  (f.  6fi 
b.,ed.  Aid.,  1546.) 

There  is  only  one  inaccuracy  in  this 
passage — an  inaccuracy,  however,  perhaps 
I rather  of  expression  than  of  thought;  viz. 
where  it  is  said  that,  besides  the  light 
and  shade,  there  must  bo  something  dif- 
ferent from  both,  by  which  they  are  mu- 
tually distinguished.  This  is  orronoous, 
if  by  this  somothing  be  meant  aught  ab- 
solute or  positive.  For  the  line  is  nothing 
but  a negation  of  the  light  by  the  shade, 
and  of  the  shade  by  the  light  Each  dis- 
criminates itself  from  the  other.  Apart 
from  both  or  from  either,  the  line  has  no 
existence,  oven  in  thought.  It  is  nothing 
absolute,  being  only  a relation  ; it  is  no- 
thing positive,  being  only  a privation. 
But  independently  of  this  inaccuracy, 
neither  Proclus  nor  Ammouius  have  suf- 
ficiently generalised  the  phsenomenon  by 
showing,  1*,  that  (to  say  nothing  of  a 
point)  a Line  is  merely  the  negation  of 
superficial  extension  : and,  2*,  that  in  so 
far  as  visible,  it  is  only  the  reciprocal 
limitation  of  two  contrasting  colours. 

The  inaccuracy  here  noticed  was  not 
committed  by  the  NominalUta,  whose 
reasonings  I have  next  to  notice ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  did  not,  like  the  two 
Platonists,  approve  their  arguments  by  the 
evidence  of  a sensible  demonstration. 

Occam,  in  his  Quodlibets  (i.  qu.  9),  in 
his  Logic  (under  the  category  of  Quantity), 
and  more  fully  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Eu- 
charist (cc.  1,  2),  maintains  with  all  bis 
usual  subtlety,  that  a Surface,  a Line,  a 
Point  are  nothing  positive  out  of  the  mind, 
and  neither  rraf/y  distinguisheil  from  each 
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other  nor  from  the  esMnee  of  body  (cor- 
poreitaA) : that  these  are  merely  privations 
of  extended  substance  in  its  threefold 
dimensions ; a surface  being  simply  the 
negation  of  the  farther  continuation  of  a 
Solid,  a Line  simply  the  negation  of  the 
farther  continuation  of  a Surface,  a Point 
simply  the  negation  of  the  farther  con- 
tinuation of  a Line.  The  same  doctrine 
was  ably  supported  by  Durandus,  and, 
with  some  unessential  modifications,  by 
Gregory  of  Rimini,  in  their  several  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Sentences  (L.  ii.  dist.  2. 
qu.  4.  § 13,  sq.,  and  L.  ii.  dist.  2.  qu.  2. 
art.  1).  But  the  arguments,  theological 
and  philosophical,  of  the  Venerable  In- 
ceptor,  of  the  most  Resolute  and  Authentic 
Doctors,  did  not  secure  to  their  opinion  a 
favourable  reception  among  either  their 
oontem|x>rarieti  or  succesAor^ : it  renmined, 
indeed,  a doctrine  not  merely  peculiar  to 
the  Nominalists,  but  peculiar  to  a small 
number  of  them.  With  the  exception  of 
SchegkiuB  (Comm,  in  Organ,  p.  362),  who 
seems  inclined  to  this  opinion,  1 do  not 
recollect  any  of  the  Ariatoteliims,  subse- 
quent to  the  revival  of  letters,  by  whom 
it  was  adopted ; while,  among  other  later 
philosophers  the  question  seems  never  to 
have  b^n  ogitate<l  at  all.  On  modem 
mathematicians,  who  have  in  general  been 
guiltless  of  metaphysics,  the  observation 
of  the  philosophic^  expositor  of  Euclid 
was  thrown  away.  Claviua,  indeed,  and 
one  or  two  geometers  beside,  may  slav- 
ishly repeat  from  Proclus  the  individunl 
illustration,  but  without  expansion,  far 
less  a perception  of  its  general  bearing ; 
and  Euclid’s  definition  of  a line — length 
without  breadth — is  to  the  present  hour 
laboriously  and  erroneously  expounded  as 
only  a theoretical  abstraction  of  intellect, 
though,  in  truth,  at  every  ttim  practically 
realist  by  observation  even  through  sense. 
I am  aware  only  of  one,  and  that  a qualified 
exception ; though  I speak  with  hesitation, 
for  I take  no  particular  interest  in  mathe- 
matical and  physical  literature.  In  the 
Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,”  by  the 
late  Dr  Thomas  Young,  publisned  in  1807, 
there  is  at  least  the  inmeation  of  a sounder 
doctrine;  this  indication  has,  however, 
likewise  remained  unnoticed.  After  de- 
fining a Solid  as  “a  portion  of  space  limited 
in  ma^itude  on  all  sides  " — a Surface  as 
“ the  limit  of  a Solid  ” — a Line  as  ” the 
limit  of  a Surface”  — a Point  as  ''the 
limit  of  a Line” — he  adds  the  following 
scholium,  illustrated  by  two  triangular 
figures ; the  first  appearing  as  a black  spot 
upon  a white  ground,  the  second  described, 
in  the  usual  manner  of  mathematical  dia- 
grams, by  nsrrow  strokes.  ” The  paper  of 


which  this  figure  [the  first]  covers  a part, 
is  an  example  of  a Solid  ; shaded  por- 
tion represents  a portion  of  Surface  ; the 
boundaries  of  that  Surface  are  Lines ; and 
tlie  three  terminations  or  intersections  of 
those  Lines  are  Points.  In  conformity 
with  this  more  correct  conception,  these 
definitions  are  illustrated  by  representa- 
tion of  the  respective  portioua  of  space  of 
which  the  limits  are  considered ; and  also 
[in  the  second  figure]  by  the  more  usual 
method  of  denoting  a Line  by  a narrow 
surface,  and  a Surface  by  such  a line  sur- 
rounding it.’*  (Vol.  ii.  p.  8.) 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  this  in- 
genious and  learned  physician  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  observation  of  Proclus 
and  Ammonius,  far  less  of  the  specula- 
tions of  the  Nominalists.  This  is  shown, 
indeed,  by  the  comparative  vagueness  and 
inaccuracy  of  his  language,  which  we  are 
compelled  to  blame,  in  order  to  allow  him 
credit  for  the  thought  he  would  express. 
His  definition  of  a Solid  is  not  only  in- 
exact but  erroneous.  It  is  trinal  exten- 
sion, and  not  omoilateral  limitation,  which 
determines  the  notion  of  Solidity  simply; 
for  space,  or  what  occupies  space,  b^y, 
though  not  conceived  as  limited,  would 
still  necessarily  be  conceived  as  solid — as 
trinally  extended.  Limitation  is  thus  the 
accident,  not  the  essence  of  solidity  ; and 
Euclid’s  definition  of  a Solid  by  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  is  exclusively  cor* 
rect.  Euclid’s  is  also  the  definition  which 
alone  gives  us  a distinct  notion  of  the  thing 
defined  ; for  Young’s  is  only  significant  to 
him  who  already  knows  what  space  is  and 
how  many  dimensions  it  has.  Further,  the 
definition  of  a Surface,  of  a Line,  of  a 
Point,  by  the  term  limit,  is,  without  a de- 
finition, inexplicit,  if  not  wrong.  For  it 
leaves  us  to  suppose  that  this  limit  may 
be  something  more  than  a mere  negation 
of  that  which  it  is  said  to  limit.  In  other 
respects,  the  whole  statement  is  so  mesgre 
and  cursory,  that  we  are  left  in  doubt 
whether  the  doctrine  be  not  what  the  author 
partially  stumbled  on,  rather  than  fully 
understood. 

Mr  Feam  is  the  only  modem  philoso- 
pher I am  aware  of,  who  clearly  appre- 
hended the  truth  of  the  doctrine  in  its  full 
extent ; and  bis  merit  is  the  greater,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
surmising  that  be  is  indebted  for  nny  bint 
to  any  previous  speculator.  It  will  be 
found  stated  in  almost  all  bis  various 
writings;  and  these  I may  recommend 
os  wo^y  the  attention  of  all  those  who 
can  appreciate  a rare  metaphysical  talent 
though  unendowed  with  even  an  ordinary 
faculty  of  expression. 
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NOTE  F. 


ON  LOCKE’S  NOTION 
OF  THE  CREATION  OF  MATTER* 


[Reference. — From  I.  P.  286  b.] 


[In  the  interpretation  of  Locke  (E«ay, 
H.  iv.  c.  10,  § 18)  ] Stewart  does  nut  coin- 
cide with  Reid.  In  quoting  the  eame 
paaaage  of  Locke,  ho  Bays  of  it,  that  when 
considered  in  connection  with  Home  others 
in  hia  writings,  it  would  almost  tempt  one 
to  think  that  a theory  concerning  mattrr, 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  B^coTich, 
had  occasionally  passed  through  his  mind;" 
and  then  adduces  various  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  and  in  opposition  to 
Reid  8.  (Philosophical  Essays,  Has.  il  ch.  i. 
p.  63.  Collected  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  94.) 

The  whole  arcanum  in  the  passage  in 
question  is,  however,  revealed  by  Af.  Cosle, 
the  French  translator  of  the  Essay,  and  of 
several  other  of  the  works  of  Locke,  with 
tchom  /Ae  phHo$f*ph^  lived  in  the  iame 
family f ana  on  the  most  intimats  terms,  for 
the  last  seven  years  of  his  life;  and  who, 
though  he  has  never  Uen  consulted,  affords 
often  the  most  important  information  tn 
regard  to  Locke's  opinions.  To  this  passage 
there  is  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Coste’s 
translation,  a very  curious  note  appended, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

“ Here  Mr  Ix>cke  excites  our  curiosity 
without  being  inclined  to  satisfy  it.  Many 
persons,  having  imagined  that  he  had  com- 
municated to  me  this  mode  of  explaining 
the  creation  of  matter,  request^  when  my 
translation  first  appeared,  that  I would 
inform  them  what  it  w*as  ; but  I was  ob- 
liged to  confess  that  Mr  Locke  had  not  | 
made  even  me  a partner  in  the  secret  At 
length,  long  after  his  death,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  to  whom  I was  accidentally  speak- 


*  The  following  Note  is  reprinted  from  the 
Author's  Piseussiens,  pp.  90t,  303.— Ed. 


ing  of  this  part  of  Mr  Locke’s  book,  die- 
covered  to  me  the  whole  mystery.  He  toM 
me,  smiling,  that  it  was  he  himself  who 
had  imagined  this  manner  of  explaining 
the  creation  of  matter,  and  that  the 
thought  bad  struck  him  one  day,  wbeu 
this  question  chanced  to  turn  up  iu  a con- 
versatiun  between  himself,  Mr  Locke,  and 
the  late  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  following 
is  the  way  in  which  he  explained  to  them 
his  thought : ' We  may  be  enabled  (ho 
said)  to  form  some  rude  conception  of  the 
creation  of  matter,  if  we  suppose  that  God, 
by  his  power,  had  prevented  the  entrance  of 
anything  into  a certain  portion  of  pure 
space,  ^ich  is  of  its  nature  penetrable, 
eternal,  jxecessary,  infnite  ; for  hencefor’ 
irard  this  portion  of  space  would  be  endotc- 
ed  with  imjienetrabilUy,  one  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  matter:  and  as  pure  space  is 
absolutely  uniform,  we  have  only  o^in  to 
suppose  that  God  communicated  the  same 
impenetrability  to  another  portion  of  space, 
and  we  should  then  obtain  in  a certain  sort 
the  notion  of  Uie  mo6i7i/y  of  matter,  an- 
otAer  quality  icAicA  is  also  very  essential  to 
it.’  Thus,  then,  we  are  reliev^  of  the  em- 
barrassment of  ondoavouring  to  discover 
what  it  was  that  Mr  Locke  had  deemed  it 
advisable  to  conceal  from  hia  readers ; 
for  the  above  is  all  that  gave  him  occasion 
to  tell  us — * If  we  would  raise  our  thoughts 
as  far  as  they  could  reach,  we  might  be 
able  to  aim  at  some  dim  and  seeming  con- 
ception bow  matter  might  at  first  be 
made,’  ” Ac.  This  suffices  to  show  what 
was  the  general  purport  of  I^ocke’s  ex- 
pressions,  and  that  Mr  Stewart’s  conjec- 
ture is  at  least  nearer  to  the  truth  tmui 
Dr  Reid’s.  Compare  Newtoni  Opt,qu.  81. 
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NOTE  G, 


ON  THE  HI8TOKY  OF  THE  WORD  IDEA. 


[Refereocee. — From  Inq.,  204  a;  from  I.  P.  224  b,  267  a,  296  a,  $60  a;  from  Supple- 
Dieutary  DLuartations,  806  a.] 


In  regard  to  the  precise  signification  of 
the  terms  employed,  it  is  requisite  to  say 
a word. 

Idea  may  be  used  to  denominate  merely 
a Notion, — properly  a simple  thought,  in 
opposition  to  a composite  thought  or 
judgment.  In  this  sense,  ideal  will  mean 
merelv  what  exists  subjectively  in  our 
thought,  contrasted  with  that  is, 

what  exists  objectively  in  the  universe 
(internally  of  mind,  externally  of  matter). 

But  this  is  not  the  acceptation  in  which 
the  words  idea  and  ideal  are  specially  em- 
ployed by  philoeophers,  and  particularly 
in  the  polemic  of  ^id,  of  Stew'art,  and  iu 
general  of  the  Scottish  school.  In  their 
mouths,  the  Ideal  Theory  designates  the 
theory  of  cognition  brought  to  bear 
through  the  hypothesis  of  ideas,  in  one 
or  more  of  the  faculties)  of  knowledge; 
and  idea  designates  distinctively  a vicari- 
ous, mediate,  or  representative  object, 
through  which  we  take  cognisance  of  a 
mode  of  matter  or  miud,  which,  though 
really  existing,  is  not,  ns  existing,  that  is, 
in  itself,  immediately  or  preseotativcly  by 
us  known.  To  refute  the  Ideal  Theory, 
to  them  means  simply  to  evince  that  cog- 
nition, pro  ianto,  is  not  dependent  on  the 
hypothesis  of  ideas ; or  that,  pro  tanto,  an 
immediate  or  prcsentative  knowledge  of 
a mode  of  matter  or  mind,  as  existing  in 
itself,  is  competent  to  man.* 

The  history  of  the  word  idea  seems 
completely  unknown.  Previous  to  the 


* The  preceding  paragraph  la  from  a paper 

written  in  the  antumn  of  1855.  The  two  next 
paragraphs,  with  the  exception  of  the  notea,  are 
reprint^  from  IHeeussions,  p.  70.— Eo. 


age  of  Descartes,  as  a philosophical  term, 
it  was  employed  exclusively  by  the  Pia- 
tonists, — at  least  exclusively  in  a Platonic 
meauing  ;*  and  this  meaning  was  precisely 
Ike  revene  of  that  attributed  to  the  word 
by  Dr  Brown ; — the  idea  teas  not  an  object  » 
of  perceptum^ — the  idea  teas  not  derived 
from  vithout.  In  the  schools,  so  far  fi*um 
being  a current  psychological  expression, 
as  he  imagines,  it  had  no  other  application 
than  a thwlogical.^  Neither,  after  the  re- 
vival of  letters,  was  the  term  extended  by 
the  Aristotelians  even  to  the  objects  of 
intellect.  Melanchthon,  indeed  (who  was 
a kind  of  semi-Platouist),  uses  it,  on  one 
occasion,  as  a synonym  for  notiou  or  in- 
telligible species  (De  Anima,  p.  187,  ed. 
1555) ; but  it  was  even  to  this  solitary 
instance,  wo  presume,  that  Julius  Scaliger 
alludes  (De  Subtilitate,  vi.  4),  when  he 
castigates  such  an  application  of  the  word 
as  neoteric  and  abusive.  **  MeUinch'*  is 
on  the  margin.  Ooclenius  also  probably 


* On  Ute  word  idea  before  Flato,  see  Brandis, 
Gesoh.  <L  PlilL,  pp.  842,  299,  307.  Theognia  la 
quoted  by  Gocleidua  (Lex.  Phil.  Ur.  v.  /c/eu),  aa 
uaing  tlie  word  in  aetiae  of  tpecUsanimo  coneepta, — 

toXAJki  yhp  yr<iptiv  ^(awarwcr’  I'Scai, 

[1.  128.  where,  however,  the  word  acema  to  bo 
used  in  ita  ordinary  senao  of  visiliU  appearanes. 
— Ed.J 

t The  word  la  used  by  the  Schoolmen,  after 
Augustin,  only  in  a theological,  not  In  a )>sycho 
logical  senao,  for  the  reasons  of  things  in  tlie  in- 
telligence of  God,  by  whose  exemplar  the  world 
was  formed,  and  in  whoso  image  the  universe  ia 
coutemplated.  *'  Mundurn  mento  gcrena.  aiml- 
Uque  in  imagine  formana.”  [AoeMiaa,  De  Conan]. 
Phil.,  Lib.  ill.  loetr.  lx.  Cf.  ffetrrbord.  Meleta- 
uaU  Pbilosopbica,  p.  290  aq.— Eo  ] 
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founded  bU  usage  on  MeUnchthoD.*  Wo 
should  have  distinctly  said  that,  preTious 
to  its  employment  by  Dttcartu  himntlf, 
the  expression  had  never  been  used  as  a 
comprebeneive  term  for  the  immediate 
objects  of  thought,  had  we  not  in  remem* 
bmnce  tho  Historia  Animro  Humamo  of 
our  countryman,  David  Buchanan.  This 
work,  originally  written  in  Fi-euch,  liad 
for  some  years  been  privately  circulated 
previous  to  its  publication  at  Paris  in 
16S6.f  Hero  we  find  tlie  word  idta  fami- 
liarly employed,  in  its  most  extensive 
signification,  to  express  the  objects  not 
only  of  intellect  pr«)]>er,  but  of  memory, 
imagination,  sense ; and  this  is  the  earluM 
example  of  such  an  employment  For 
the  Discourse  on  Method,  in  which  tho 
term  is  usurped  by  Descartes  in  an  equal 
latitude,  was  at  least  a year  later  in  its 
publication— viz.  in  June  1637.  Adopted 
soon  after  also  by  Qassendi,^  the  word, 
under  such  imposing  patronage,  gradually 
won  its  W'ay  into  general  use.  In  Eng- 
land, however,  Locke  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  naturalized  the  term 
in  its  Cartesian  universality.  Hobbes 
employs  it,  and  that  historically,  only  once 
or  twice.  § Henry  More  and  Cudworth 
are  very  chary  of  it,  even  when  treating  of 
the  Cartesian  Philosophy ; Willis  rarely 
uses  it;  while  Lord  Herbert,  Reynolds,  and 
the  English  philosophers  in  general,  be- 
tween Descartes  and  Locke,  do  not  apply 
it  psychologically  at  all.  When  in  com- 
mon language  employed  by  Milton  and 
Dryden,  afUr  Descartes,  as  before  him, 
by  Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakspearo,  Hooker, 
Ac.,  the  meaning  is  Platooia  Our  Lezico- 
gr^hers  are  ignorant  of  the  difference. 

The  fortune  of  this  word  is  curious. 

I Employed  by  Plato  to  express  the  real 
' forma  of  the  intelligible  world,  in  lofty 


• 'Mete  Bumuntnr  nonnun<|uam  pro  concep- 
tionibua  aeu  notionibuii  aniiiii  cornmuDilms.'— 
Ooclecii  Lexicon  Piillosophicutu  (Lat.)v.  Idta, — 
Kd. 

i 8e«  the  Pe<H<*ation  prefixed  to  the  flrxt  Litin 
edition  (Palis.  1S37X  This  Dedication  Is  datod 
“Octavo  Caiendaa  Aprilcs  Oregudanas  anno 
enc  Chrktianorum  vui^piris,  1830.” — Ko. 

J Inst.  Log.  Pars  I.,  OfKsra,  I.  p.  »2.— Ei>. 

{ Hobbes  uses  the  wotxl  idea,  both  in  Latin  and 
En>;Hab,  in  the  sense  of  phantasm  or  image  in  the 
mind,  or  even  in  the  aeuse.  See  his  Klcmcnta 
P>ii!oso]>hise.  Pars  I.  c.  L | 3— c.  IL  | 14— c.  v. 
If  ft,  i ^sd  hia  Leviathan,  Part  Iv.  c.  45,  p.  64^, 
ed  Molesworth.  Previously,  in  the  *'  O^jectionca 
Tertite  io  Meditationes  Carti'sii,”  which  were 
writUm  by  Utibboa,  the  word  idea  Is  frequenLiy 
u«e<l  in  the  same  sense,  which  Deocartea  nuUcts 
sm  iUffbrcnt  from  bis  own. — Ro. 


[notp.  G. 

contrast  to  the  unreal  imam  of  the  sen- 
sible, it  was  lowered  by  Descartes,  who 
extended  it  to  the  objects  of  our  consci- 
ousness in  general.  When,  after  Qassendi, 
the  school  of  Condillac  had  analysed  our 
highest  faculties  into  our  lowest,  the  idea 
was  still  more  deeply  degraded  from  its 
high  original.  Like  a fallen  angel,  it  was 
relegated  from  tho  sphere  of  divine  intel- 
ligence to  the  atmosphere  of  human  sense ; 
till  at  last  Idiologit  (more  correctly  Idia- 
logie),  a word  which  could  only  yroperly 
suggest  an  a priori  scheme,  deducing  our 
knowledge  from  the  intellect,  has  in  France 
become  the  name  {leculiarly  distinctive  of 
that  philosophy  of  mind  which  exclusively 
derives  our  knowledge  from  the  sensea — 
Word  and  thing,  ideae  liavo  been  the  ense 
pkiUaophorum,  since  Aristotle  sent  them 
packing  (xa^^oKrav  iZtai),  to  the  present 
day. 

[The  following  references,  extracted 
from  the  Author's  Common-Place  Book, 
will  show  how  carefully  he  had  studied 
the  subject,  and  represent  prolMbly  the 
greater  part  of  the  materials  which  would 
have  been  employed,  bad  he  lived  to  re- 
write the  above  note  in  the  form  contem- 
plated for  the  present  work. — £o.] 

On  history  of  opinions  about  Ideas,  see 
Zlmnurmann,  Did.  da  Idearum  Natura, 
Opuscula,  t.  i p.  604  sq.,  Tiguri,  1751; 
Ihllerue,  Loglca,  §33;  AosWus,  KeiJ-Lezi- 
kon,  V.  Angebome  B^iffe. 

That  idea  used  for  notion  in  intellect 
rarely  before  Descartes,  (Mem.  Mclanch- 
then  and  Fracastorius,  below),  see  Ruiz^ 
Comm,  et  Disp.  de  Scientia,  [Disp.  Ixxxi. 
§ 1,  ed.  1629]  ; GocUniuMf  Lex.  Phil. 
(Lat.)  V.  Idea  ; Scharjiu*^  Metaph.  £x- 
empl.  [L.  i.  a L p.  19,  ed.  1628] ; Scheg- 
kiu$,  Comm,  in  Arist.  Organ,  [pp.  91,  344, 
411  sq.,  ed.  1570].  Compare  alM  iVirrae- 
/ioj,  Lex.  Phil.,  v.  Idea;  who,  with  the 
Peripatetics,  makes  it  equivalent  to  gene- 
ral notion, 

[llUtorical  noticce  of  the  tue  of  the  term 
Idea,] 

1.  — Tueoonis  is  said  to  have  used  ’I8^a 
for  phuntaem.  See  Oi^leniue,  Lex.  Phil. 
(Oraec.),  v.  Idea.  [But  see  above,  p.  925  b, 
n.  *. — En.] 

2. — Aristotle,  De  Coalo,  I.  7,  for 
form,  figurt.  See  Patriciue,  Discuss. 
Peripatet.  p.  327. 

3.  — M*LANcnTBo?4,  once  for  intelligible 
^erie»,  nr  general  notion,  De  Anima,  ed. 
Lugd.  1555,  p.  187.  ['  Noticia  est  mentis 
actio,  qua  rem  adspicit,  quasi  furmans 
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imaginem  rei  quam  oogitot  Neo  aliud 
sunt  imagine$  ilUs  $eu  idea,  nisi  actus 
intelUgendi.’]  But  see  Erotemata  Dial- 
ectics, p.  60-3,  ed.  3,  Stngelu,  1579;  Do 
Dialectica,  pp.  11,  76,  ecL  Lugd.  1542. 
Compare  J.  C.  IScaligcr,  Do  SubtUiUte, 
Exerc.  vi.  § 4. 

4. — Fracastoriub,  likewise  in  same 
sense.  De  IntellectioDe,  L.  i.  Opera,  3 
ed.,  1584,  f.  130  A.  [‘Sicutautem  e lacte 
ei  nive  universale  all^iinis  fit,  ita  et  con- 

i’uDctorum  fua  univertaUa  et  ufea;  extra- 
luntur.  Quare  et  universale  loci,  et 
figutte,  et  quantitatis,  et  numeri,  et  alio- 
rum  conficitur.  Propter  quod  potentia 
bsec  animee,  quse  ideit  eet  plena,  diviuu 
quodammodo  eat,  et  solus  hie  intellecturi 
appellatur.’] 

6. — Sib  Johx  Davies,  Nosce  Teipsuui 
(1 599),  never  uses  ‘idou;'  but  ‘form,’  * image.' 

6. — Chahron,  De  la  Sagesae  (1601)  — 

' images,'  * eep6oes  ; ' never  * id^a.' 

7. — Bacon  never  [paycbologically] ; but 
contradhtinguishea  and  contrasts  * Aum- 
ana  mentis  idola  et  divina  mentis  idea* 
Nov.  Organ,  aph.  23,  et  alibi  plurica. 

8.~Caspar  Bauhinus,  Theatrum  Ana- 
tomicum  (Basilese,  1621),  L.  iii.  c.  4U,  p. 
402,  speaking  of  the  retina,  aays : — ‘ Kt 
rerum  visibilium  uUat  ad  cerebrum  taii- 
quam  judicem  deferat.'  Compare  Ibid, 
c.  42,  pp.  408,  410. 

9.— David  Bccranan,  Hist.  Animos 
Humaose  (Paris,  1637),  in  full  extent — 
before  Descartes.  [S<^  pp.  39,  113-14, 
214  sq.,  et  alibi  planes. — Eo.] 

10. — Descartes.  His*De  la  MAibode* 
first  published  in  1637  ; and  idea  there 
used,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  Latin 
translation ; and  in  ‘ Meditationea/  1641. 

N.B. — The  Cartesians  did  not  apply  the 
term  idea  to  emel/s,  taetu,  Ac.  See  Regi»y 
Coura  entier  de  Pbiloaophie,  t.  i.  p.  145,  ed. 
1691 ; MaUbranche  [Recherche,  L.  iii.  P. 
ii.  0.  7,  and  rolativo  Eclaircisaoment]. 
Locke  (E^ssay,  B.  ii.  c.  13.  § 25}  wrong  in 
thinking  they  did.  Compare  Bay/r,  Lettre 
A M.  Coste,  (Euvres,  t.  iv.  p.  831 ; and 
Co$tc9  Locke  (ed.  1755),  p.  13  i,  note. 

11. — Gassendi  used  idea,  but  only  in 
works  after  Descartoa 

12. — Hobbbs  seldom  uses  the  wonl;  but 
* species,*  * phantasm,’  ’image,’  ’appari- 
tion,' ’conception,’  ’visible  show,'  ’as- 
pect,* ’notice,'  ’imagination,’  Ac.  Only 
once  in  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  (1640*) 
a idea  mentioned  as  a synonym. 
[*  The  Imagery  and  Representations  of  the  i 
qualities  of  the  things  without,  is  that  we  I 


* The  dedication  is  dated  1640,  but  the  work 
waa  not  actually  published  till  1650. — 1^. 


call  our  Conception,  Imagination,  Ideas, 
. Notice,  or  Knowledge  of  them.’]  And  in 
Elemeota  Philosophise  (Loud.  1655)  p. 
224,  [PaiB.  iv.  c.  25,  § 1,]  idea  occurs  as  an 
equivalent  for  phanUuma.  [The  latter  is 
thus  explained,  §§  2,  3j Sensio  est  ab 
origine  sensorii  conatu  ad  extra,  qui  gene- 
ratur  a conatu  ab  ubjecto  versus  iotema, 
eoque  aliquamdiu  manente  per  reactionem 
factum  Phantasma  * * * Phantasma 
enim  est  seutieodi  actus  ; neque  differ!  a 
sensione  aliter  quam^n  differ!  a factum 
esse  ; quse  differentia  in  iustantaneis  nulla 
est.  Fit  autem  Phantasma  in  instante.*  * 

13.  — Rbtnolds,  Treatise  of  the  Pas- 
sions and  Faculties  of  the  Soul  of  Man 
(1640).  Ideas  not  used. 

14.  — Sir  Kbnblu  Diobt,  On  the  Nature 
of  Bodiea,  Ac.  (1644).  Term  not  used. 

15.  Lord  Herbert  op  Cbehbury 
(1645),  not  'idea;*  but  ’nutitia',*  'concep- 
tus,’  * apparontia,*  ’ species,*  ’ ectypus.’ 

^ 16.^Fbomondus,  De  Anima  (1649), 
never  uses  idea, 

17. ~Db  La  Chambrb,  Syst^me  de 
I'Ame  (1664). — After  Descartes.  Only 
’ image,*  ’ esp^,'  Ac. 

18. — klLANVuX  used  term  idea  in  its 
Cartesian  sense,  before  Locke.  See  Vanity 
of  Dogmatising  (Loudon,  1661),  pp.  91, 97, 
et  alibi.  [P.  91  : '1  would  not  that  the 
Idea  of  our  passions  should  be  applied  to 
anything  without  us,  when  it  hath  its 
subject  nowhere  but  in  ourselves.’ — P.97 : 
’ When  we  would  conceive  a triangle,  man, 
horse,  or  any  other  sensible,  we  figure  it 
in  our  Phancies,  and  stir  up  there  its  sen- 
sible Idea.’]  Cf.  also  his  Scepsis  Scien- 
tifica  (London,  1665),  pp.  67,  71,  et  alibi. 

19.  — Locke  Rp{)ear8,  from  the  author  + 
of  ’ Solid  Philosophy,  asserted  against 
the  Fancies  of  the  LlvisU,  Loud.  1697,* 
p.  3,  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
the  use  of  the  word  in  England.  And 
I,ocke  himself  acknowledges  that  it  is  new. 
(Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Works, 
vol.  i p.  410.)  But  Qlanvill  before  him. 

20.  — Henry  More,  chary  in  use,  even 
when  s{K>akingof  the  Cartesian  philosophy. 

21.  — Hon.  Robert  Buyle,  Discourse 
of  Things  above  Reason  (1681),  uses  it, 
passim,  in  tlie  vaguest  way  for  image  of 
Imagination,  or  notion  of  Understanding. 

22.  — Sidney,  Spf.nber  (Sonnet  45), 
Srakspeare,  Hooker,  Milton,  Drtden, 
Ac.,  use  it  in  Platonic  sense.  [See  quo- 
tations in  Johnson's  Diet.,  v.  Idea.] 


* For  further  notices  of  Ilobbcs  see  above,  p. 
096  d,  n.|.— Ei>. 

t John  Sergeant  See  DlsnunoiM,  p.  80  n 
Eix 
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[note  o. 


Poiret  (Cogitationea  Ratiooalee,  p.  175 
note,  8 ed.  1715)  gives  five  different  exten-  ; 
eioiLB  of  the  term  Idea.  [The  following  is 
the  passage  referred  to:— >(1.)  ^ Sunt 
quibus  idea  et  perccptio  unum  et  idem 
significant;  atque  his  licet  dicere  Dei 
Mentieque  ideas  dari,  Deumque  Mentem* 
que  per  ideas  suss  agnoeci  ; <2.)  Sunt 
quibus  non  perceptio  aut  conacientia 
ment,  sed  perceptio  contemplativa  vel  in- 
tuitiva,  ut  sic  loquar,  et  intellectiva  sit 
idem  ac  idea : atque  his  dolor,  verbi  gra- 
tia, coloree,  passiones  animas,  non  dicuntur 
idea  directe  co^osci  seu  percipi,  sed 
iensu  et  eon*cientia : quod  utique  ipeis  ita 
efferre  licet ; mode  et  aliis  permittant  sua 
quemque  uti  nomenclatura ; (3.)  Sunt 
qui  solam  perceptionem,  cujus  terminus 
extra  nos,  ideam  vocant:  et  boo  seusu 
Anima  cujuequesuse  perceptio  ufea  non 
erit  nominanda  ; (4.)  Si  quibusdam  per- 
ceptionem  solam  rei  finitse  et  limitatce 
placeat  ideam  vocare,  his  idea  Dei  non 
veniet  nunciipanda;  (5.)  Denique  illi 
quibus  perceptionem  solam,  cujus  termi- 
nus extra  nos  eat  corporeus,  ideam  dicere 
volupe  eet,  soltus  corporis  et  renim  hue 
spectantium  ideas  dare  ooncedent : cetera 
vero  dicent  alio  modo,  sensu  nempe  sive 
oonscientlavel  conjectura,cogno8cl* — Ed.] 

[i4<  a psycholoffical  frm,  idea  Itae  been 
ward] — 

1.  Of  an  individual  object,  whether  in 

perception  or  imagination, — equivalent  to 
the  German  Amekauuntj. — Baurntfarien, 
Act.  Log.  § 51  (v.  Bolzano,  Wiasen- 

Bchaftslehre,  i.  p.  344). 

2.  Exclusive  of  object  of  perception, 
and  always  of  the  past,^equivalent  to 
both  image  and  notion. — Hume,  Essays, 
Ac.,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

3.  Equivalent  to  — representation 
of  past  perception,  and  opposed  to  notion. 
—Daube,  Essai  d'Iddologie,  p.  61  ; Sam, 
Johnzon  (Life  by  Boswell,  p.  560,  ed. 
Cmker,  1848);  Gleig,  Encycl.  Brit.,  7th 
ed.,  art.  Metaphysics,  p.  601;  Author* 
of  * Two  Dissertations  concerning  Sense 
and  the  Imagination,’  (pp.  58,  104-107] ; 
Emesti,  Init.  Doctr.  ^lid.  [De  Mente 
Humana  c.  i.  § 35]  p.  134. 

4.  Equivalent  to  notion,  and  opposed  to 
image. — Leibnitz,  (Euvres  Philosophiques, 
ed.  Raspo,  pp.  93,  219-21,  503;  Spinoza, 
Eth.  Para.  L [Op.  Posth.  1677],  p.  87  ; 
Segner,  Specimen  Logic®  universaliter 
demonstrats,  Sect.  i.  def.  1 ; Totuzaint, 


* Probably  Zachary  Hayne.— See 
pp.  48,  49.— Bo. 


Dc  la  Pensde,  p.  155  sq.;  Burthogge, 
Essay  upon  R«iMn  and  the  Nature  of 
Spirits,  p.  10. 

6.  Inclusive  of  past  and  present,  general 
and  particular,— equivalent  to  ' represent 
tatio  rei  quatenus  objective  conaideratur.* 
— Wolf,  Psych.  Emp.  § 48 ; Bezeartez* 
Resp.  et  Obj.  Terti®  R.  v.  Medit.  p.  114  ; 
Reutch,  Syst.  Metapo.  S 325 ; Wytten- 
back,  Pr®c.  Phil.  Log.  P.  i.  c.  3.  p.  31 
(ed.  1810). 

6.  Of  extension  and  primary  qualities, 
as  opposed  to  tenzntion  of  secondary  qua- 
lities.— Malehranrhe  [Recherche,  L.  iii.  P. 
ii.  c.  7,  and  relative  Eclaircisaement] 

7.  Including  all  the  phaenomena  of  con- 

sciousness, or  modifications  of  the  con- 
scious subject. — Bonnet,  Essai  Analytiquc, 
t.  i-  pp.  14,  170  (but  ho  distinguishes 
ideaz  and  notions)  ; Deztuii  Tmeu,  EMm. 
d’Idi<ol.,  i.  pp.  27-29,  419;  Thurot,  In- 
trod-  k I’Etude  de  la  Philosophie.  Disc. 
Prdl.,  t i.  p.  xxxvi. ; Laromigui^e  (v. 
Toussaint,  De  la  Pensde,  p.  158 : Jacquier, 
Eldmens.  Ac.,  p.  64)  ; CardaiUae,  Etudes 
EMm.,  t ii.  p.  185;  Degerando,  Des  Signes, 
t.  i.  p.  84.  ’ Je  comprendrai  sous  lo  nom 

gdn^ral  dVrf^rs.  et  ces  images  et  les  dl4- 
mens  ou  rapports  quo  Vesprit  appervoit 
eii  elles,  et  les  circonstnnees  qui  les  accom- 
pagnent ; en  un  mot,  j’y  comprendmi  tout 
ce  qu’on  imagine.' 

Gassendi  (Instit.  Log.  P.  i.,  Opera, 
t.  i.  p.  92),  usee  Idea  for  image  or  repre- 
sentation of  aught  in  the  mind,  compre- 
hending fpeciez,  imago,  notio,  preenotio, 
antiripatio,  antiWpafa  nofto,  conreptuz, 
phnntoima, — in  a word,  any  incomplex 
object  of  cognition.  So  L^ke  applied 
I the  term  to  every  modification  of  mind 
as  an  object  of  thonght.f  {Euap,  Tntrod. 
§ 8 ; B.  ii.  c.  8.  § 8.)  So  also  Descartes 
and  the  Port  Royal  Logicians.  (See  Joe- 
quier,  EMmens,  Ac.,  p.  64.)  t 


• But  he  Tories.  Holds  It  properly  for  image, 
hnl  not  merely  In  Imsffinstlon,  also  In  lnt<»llwrt. 
(See  r,ru9tnd\.  Opera,  t ill.  p.  322  ) He  allowed 
also  idess  of  colour  and  other  secondary  quali- 
ties.— Principlo,  P.  i.  { W. 

t That  Locke  made  passions, feelings,  sensa- 
tions, ftc.,  in  pni*spntl,  of  which  we  are  consci- 
ous. 1dea.s,  like  the  Vorstellunffen  of  Wolf,  see 
Hume,,  Essays,  &c..  Note  (A],  vol.  II.  p.  545,  e^l. 
1788.  Locke’s  amblfpilty  and  Taclllatlon  In  the 
use  of  the  term  Wm,  Is  castlpiled  by  Sergrnnt 
(Solid  Philosophy  Asserted,  p.  8),  Z.  Moyne  (Two 
Dissertations,  too.  p,  188),  and  fiMop  Browne 
(Procedure,  Extent,  and  Utnlts  of  Raman  Under- 
standing. pp.  72,  183,  ct  alibi). 

{ On  Locke  and  Descartes,  see  Baxter's  En- 
qnliy,  kc.,  vol.  IL  p.  38L 
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NOTE  H. 


ON  consciousness; 


§ I. — iZeufs  reduction  of  Con»ciou$nes9  to  a apeeial  faculty. 
§ II. — Conditions  and  Limitations  of  Consciousness. 


[References. — From  I.  P.  228  a,  231  b,  297  b ; from  Supplementary  Dissertations, 
810  a,  877  b,  884  b,  910  a.] 


§ I. — RcieTs  reduction  of  Consciousness  to  a 

special  faculty. 

In  all  legitimate  speculatjon  with  re- 
gard to  the  phsenomena  of  mind,  it  is  Con- 
sciousness which  affords  us  at  once,  (1 . ) the 
capacity  of  knowledge;  (2.)  the  means  of 
observation  ; (8. ) the  point  from  whence 
our  investigation  shomd  depart;  (4.)  the 
limit  of  our  inquiry  ; (5.)  the  measiu^  of 
ite  validity;  and,  (6.)  the  warrant  of  its 
truth. 

1.  ConsciousnesB  is  not  to  be  consider- 
ed merely  as  a separate  and  specific  faculty 
of  self-knowledge, — as  that  power  which  is 
conversant  about  the  other  intellectual 
operations  and  passions,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished,  as  about  its  peculiar  ob- 
jects ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a general  expression  for  the 
primary  and  fundamental  condition  of  all 
the  energies  and  affections  of  our  mind, 
inasmuch  as  these  are  known  to  exist. 
For  while  knowledge,  feeling,  and  desire, 
in  all  their  various  modifications,  can 
only  exist  as  the  knowledge,  feeling,  and 
desire  of  some  determined  subject,  and  as 
this  subject  can  only  know,  feel,  desire, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  conscious  that  he  knows, 
feels,  and  desires,  it  is  therefore  manifest 
that  all  the  acts  and  passions  of  the  intel- 
lectual self  involve  Consciousness  as  their 


generic  and  essential  quality.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  there  exists  no  intuitive  or 
immediate  knowledge  of  self  as  the  absol- 
ute subject  of  thought,  feeling,  and  desire, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  only  possible 
a deduced,  relative,  and  secondary  know- 
ledge of  self,  as  the  permanent  basis  of 
those  transient  modifications  of  which  we 
are  directly  conscious, — it  follows  that, 
independently  of  the  particular  present 
energies  and  affections  of  our  minds,  Con- 
sciousness can  have  no  possible  existence 
as  a distinct,  peculiar,  and  co-ordinate 
faculty. 

And,  therefore,  while  ConBaiousnes.>>,  in 
reference  to  the  subaltern  capacities  of  the 
intellectual  subject,  may  be  considered  as 
their  absolute  and  universal  form,  so  these 
subordinate  capacities,  in  reference  to  this 
universal  concomitant  of  their  existence, 
may  with  propriety  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
lative and  special  modifications  of  Consci- 
ousness. And  in  particular, — to  speak  only 
at  present  with  rerard  to  our  faculties  of 
knowledge,  which  have  necessarily  refer- 
ence to  something  different  from  the  con- 
scious subject, — as  all  existences  different 
from  our  mind  are  only  known  in  refer- 
ence to  the  intellectual  self,  os  the  subject 
and  condition  of  that  knowledge,  and  by 
self  as  conscious  of  its  own  activity  ; and, 
on  the  utlicr  hand,  as  we  are  only  cousui* 
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OU8  of  aelf  M oxiating  in  some  particular 
state,  which  state  again  ia  always  relative 
to  sometbing  foreign,  which,  mediately  or 
immediately,  determines  its  existence  as 
its  cause, — it  follows  that  all  knowledge  is 
to  a certain  extent  necessarily  self-know- 
ledge, and  that  again  all  self-knowledge 
involves  Consciousness  of  a correlative, 
actually  or  possibly,  really  or  hypotheti- 
cally, different  from  our  miud.  The  dis- 
tinction between  consciousness  aud  our 
particular  faculties  of  knowledge,  consists, 
not  in  any  real  intrinsic  difference  of  them- 
selves, but  only  in  the  order  in  which  we 
ourselves  contemplate  the  terms  of  the 
same  relation. 

For,  if,  looking  from  the  concentric 
unity  of  the  subject,  we  consider  only 
the  particular  and  multifarious  modifi- 
cations of  Consciousness  in  excentric  rela- 
tion to  the  world  without,  we  shall  natu- 
rally view  it  as  separated  into  an  infin* 
ite  number  of  diffei*ent  acts,  correspond- 
ing to  the  infinity  of  its  objects,  and  to 
the  various  relations,  direct  or  mediate, 
in  which  these  may  stand  connected  with 
the  thinking  subject  / $ct  ihit  Aouse, 
I hear  thi*  wund,  I ftel  thit  pain^  I tmo- 
gine  this  rAimcra,are  examples.  These  con- 
stitute the  individual  fuels  of  Conscious- 
ness, and  are  infinite  as  their  objects.  But 
if  these  individual  facts  are  considered 
only  in  what  they  possess  in  common,  or 
in  that  quality  of  activity  by  which  several 
of  tliem  are  arranged  in  Consciousness  to- 
gether, tliese  facts,  as  thus  conjoined,  then 
obtain  the  character  of  a general  fact ; and 
the  species  of  conscious  activity  which 
afforded  the  principle  of  their  classifica- 
tion receives  the  name  of  a faculty.  1 
perceive,  1 feel,  J imagine,  &c.,  are  exam- 
ples of  concrete  expressions  for  the  gene- 
ral facts  ; and  perception,  feeling,  imagina’ 
tion,  are  abstract  expressions  for  the 
faculties.  These  facts  are,  however,  only 
facta  of  consciousness ; aud  the  several 
faculties  are  only  special  forms  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  CoDsciousuese  in  excentric  rela- 
tion to  what  is  different  from  self. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  looking  from  the 
multifarious  aud  complicated  modifica- 
tions of  thought,  as  determined  by  the 
various  relations  of  mind  to  the  external 
objects  of  its  knowledge,  we  regard  these 
m^ifications  only  in  their  concentric 
identity  in  the  unity  of  the  conscious  sub- 
ject, we  naturally  view  these  different 
faculties  of  knowledge  as  cat^entially  one, 
and  to  this  single  principle  we  givo  the 
general  name  of  Consciousneu.  But  os 
this  distinction  between  absolute  Con- 
sciousnees  and  ita  relative  modificationa, 
.'*4  subordinate  faculties  of  knowledge,  ia 
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only  a logical  and  not  a real  difference,  it 
is  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  an  act 
of  Consciousneas  is  only  possible  through 
some  particular  energy  of  a subordinate 
faculty,  and  on  the  other,  that  every 
simple  act  of  a subordinate  faculty  is  a 
simple,  though  relative,  energy  of  Con- 
sciousDoas.  Consciousness  may  therefore 
be  univocoUy  predicated  of  all  our  facul- 
ties of  knowledge,  and  in  relation  to  all 
their  objects,  as  it  is  coextensive  with  the 
sphere  and  determines  the  boundaries  of 
our  knowledge.  Thus  the  propositions, 
/ feel  pain  or  pUature,  J perceive  an  ex- 
ternal object,  I imetgine  an  existence,  I re* 
member  an  occurrence,  &o.,  are  only  shorter 
expressions  for  the  following  facts  of  Con- 
BciouHness, — 1 am  conscious  of  an  absolute 
affection  of  self,  which  1 call  pain  or  plea- 
sure,— 1 am  conscious  of  something  ts 
existing  different  from  self, — I am  con- 
scious of  a certain  modification  of  mind, 
not  as  absolute  in  itself,  but  as  represent- 
ing, and  therefore  relative  to,  the  possible 
existence  of  an  external  something, — I am 
conscious  of  a modification  of  mind,  not 
as  absolute  in  itself,  but  as  representative 
of  the  object  of  a former  consciousness. 

How  Consciousness  in  general  is  pos- 
sible ; and  how,  in  particular,  the  con- 
sciousness of  self,  and  the  consciousness 
of  something  different  from  self,  are  pos- 
sible; in  what  manner  we  can  have  a 
consciousness  of  any  absolute  affection  of 
the  thinking  subject,  and  a consciousness 
of  self  in  representative  relation  either  to 
an  external  possibility  or  to  a previous 
act  of  consciousness  all  these  questions 
are  equally  unphilosophical,  as  they  all 
equally  suppose  the  possibility  of  a facul- 
ty exterior  to  Consciousness  and  couver- 
sant  about  its  operations.  But  all  philo- 
sophy of  mind,  if  it  does  not  wander  into 
the  region  of  hypothesis,  must  employ 
Consciousness  as  the  only  instrument  of 
observation.  Consciousness  gives  us  the 
existence  both  of  the  absolute  and  of  the 
relative  affections  of  the  mind  ; and  it 
gives  all  these  as  facta  equally  ultimate 
and  inexplicable.* 

Reid  seems  to  have  borrowed  bis  nar- 
row limitation  of  Consciousnoss  as  a spe- 
cial faculty  from  Hutcheson,  (Synopsis 


* The  preceding  dissertation  appears  to  hare 
been  loft  unfinished.  The  following  notes  on 
Reid's  doctrine,  which  were  probably  Intended 
as  materials  for  its  conclusion,  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  Antbor's  Coinmon-ITace  Book. 
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MoUphysicfe,  pan  it  c.  2),*  or  Male* 
braDcbe.f 

Locke  ia  directly  opposed  to  Reid, 
makiog  Consciousness  the  condition  of 
all  thought  (£ftay,  B.  it  ch.  i.  § 19, 
Work$^  i.  p.  37)  : “ If  they  say,  the 
man  thinks  always,  but  is  not  always 
consciuiis  of  it,  they  may  as  well  say 
his  body  is  extended  without  having 
parts.  For  it  ia  altogether  as  intelligible 
to  say  that  a body  is  extended  without 
parts,  as  that  anything  thinks  without 
being  conscious  of  it,  or  perceiving  that ! 
it  does  BO.  . . . If  they  a'ly  that  a ' 
man  is  always  conscious  to  himself  of 
thinking,  I ask  bow  they  know  it  1 Con* 
»ciou$ne$$  u the  perception  of  ichat  peueet  | 
tn  a man't  own  mind.  Can  another  man 
perceive  that  I am  conscious  of  anything,  ' 
when  1 perceive  it  not  myself  ? No  man's  | 
knowledge  here  can  go  beyond  bis  experi*  i 
ence,  &c."  So  Descartes,  &c.t  But  Mon*  | 
boddo  agrees  with  Reid.  {Antient  Meia- 
/ihijfics,  B.  ii.  ch.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  87.)  On  * 
the  question  generally,  see  Fries,  De 
Ideb  Innatis,  Sect.  iii.  p.  26.  > 

Non  seutimus  nisi  sentiamus  nos  sen* 
tire,”  say  the  learned.  And  Aristotle,  I 
Probl.  sect  xL  § 33 — i 
Oricts  9iayolai  naddirep  iivalffBTtror  w6ror 
effntreu  r^,  Noof  trol  yoSs  , 
d«o(/ct.§  Compare  De  Anima,  L.  iiLc.  2,  | 
texts  136,  137 ; and  there  Themisiius  (p.  , 
88),  Philopouus,  and  the  Conimbricenses  I 
(p.  370  sq.)  Aristotle  bad  no  word  for  | 
Consciousness ; |i  but  here  be  shews  the 


* The  passage  of  Uutcheson  fs  as  follows  | 
“Altera  perciplendi  vis  cat  Hensua  quidam  in-  ' 
temos,  aut  CuDScienlla ; civ)us  ope  nuta  aunt  ea 
omola,  qiue  ia  mente  geruntur.  Novit  quiaque  \ 
aenaationcB  auas,  Judicia,  rsttodnia,  voUtiooe^,  : 
deslderia,  et  consilta:  nrque  h»c  mentem.  cui  | 
insant  Utere  poMunt  Ua<;  animl  vi  se  novit 
qulsque  ; et  aul  habet  perceptlonem  : atque  hi  se 
el  actiones  auas,  snimum  convertere  poteat  ' 
Unde  et  aplrituom  »quo  plena  p«»teat  ease  nott.  j 
tia  ac  corporum  : intima  latet  natura;  noliuaunt  ' 
utiinsquQ  affectlonee.** — £d.  I 

t For  Malebranche,  tee  Recherche,  L ill  P.  ; 
ii.  ch.  7,  and  Eclalrcisseroent  xL  lie  held  that 
we  perceive  the  affections  of  onr  mind  directly  by  i 
conacioosneaa.  while  we  are  cognisant  of  bo<Hes  | 
by  ideas  in  Oo<L  Hence  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in-  ' 
b-rred  that  we  have  no  direct  conariouanesa  of  tbo 
nljects,  bat  only  of  the  acts,  of  intelligence.—  | 

Ko.  I 

t Princlpla.  1.  0 ; “ Cogitationia  nomine  into!-  ' 
ligo  Ilia  omnia  quie  nobis  consciis  in  nobia  flunt,  , 
fjuaUHUs  eorun  in  eoneeUntia  est.^ — Erx  ' 
I 8ee  Chaurin,  Lex.  PhlL  v.  Soi^tio ; and 
Oauberp,  Exerc.  Ixxxvii.  ( 3 | 

I Tennomaun  (Qescb  d.  rhilosophie.Ui.  p.  HM) 


absurdity  of  bolding  a faculty  for  the  act 
which  ia  not  also  of  the  object  Even  the 
word  for  Attention  was  first  introduced 
by  Philoponus.  {Conimbrieentes,  Comm. 
De  Anima,  p.  371.) 

Aristotle's  doctrine  as  to  sense  {De 
Anima,  X.  c.)  is  well  applied  by  Plotinus 
to  iutellect  Enn.  ii  L.  ix.  c.  I.  Com- 
pare ProcluB,  Inetit.  Theol.  §§  83,  168. 
On  Aristotle's  intellect  conscious  of 
itself,  see  De  Anima,  L.  iii  c.  4,  texts  8, 
15,  and  Conimbricenses,  p.  503.  Com- 
pare Philoponus,  In  Do  Aningi,  Sign.  A. 
iv.,  ed.  Venet,  1635,  quoted  by  Monbod- 
do,  Antieut  Metaphysics,  vol.  i p.  136. 

On  the  whole  controversy,  whether  the 
senses  know  their  own  operations,  see 
Conimbricenses,  p.  369  sq.  Plato  (Theae- 
tetus*)  says  that  sense  feels  that  it  feels, 
and  that  it  does  not  feel.  See  also  Alex. 
A]>hrod.,  De  Anima,  f.  135. 

St  Augustiu  (quoted  in  De  la  Forgtt 
Trait4,&o.  Pr<5f.  p.  xi.)  shows  that,  in  the 
perception  of  an  object,  the  mind  has  not 
only  a knowledge  of  that  object,  but  also 
of  the  operation  by  which  it  perceives.  + 
See  also  a long  and  curious  passage  in  De 
la  Forge.  (Prdf.  p.  xiv.) 

Strato  {De  la  Forge,  Pn5f.  p.  xxxviii)  of 
sense.  [See  Plutarch,  Do  Solert.  AnimaL 
c.  3.— Ed.] 

Varii,  in  De  Villeniamly,  ScepUcIsmus 
Debellatus,  pp.  121,  122. 


notices  the  want  in  the  Greek  Ungnsge  of  a word 
for  conaciousnesa,  and  the  inconvenience  thereof. 
See  adso  Gillies,  Introduction  to  Aristotle’s  Rhe- 
toric. p.  102. 

* The  reference  to  the  Thrwtctus  ia  given  by 
the  Conimbricenses  (In  Arist  Pe  Anima,  ii.  1) 
The  pa.ssage  referred  to  ia  prolwbly  Theiet.  p. 
192.  ^AHyarov  5 cu<r6civeTai  yc,  er4p6y  ri 
wy  aSirBdyrrat  oirfB^yat  elyaif  aoi  5 cuVdcl-^ 
ytroi,  &y  rt  atffOdyeraif  k.t.  A.  Tlua  pas- 
sage, however,  is  not  exactly  m point.  Compare 
Zectur€S  on  vol  i.  p.  108. — Er>. 

i De  Liberu  Arbitrio,  L.  U.  c.  iv. : “ Art>itmr 
etiam  illud  ease  manifeatnm,  •ensum  ilium  int«- 
riorem  non  ea  tantum  aentire  quec  acceperit  a 
quinqne  aenaibua  rorpoHs,  aed  etiam  i|>aos  ab  eo 
MDtiri.  . . . Quod  ai  adhne  obacumm  eat,  ela- 
cescet,  ai  animadvertaa  quod,  exempli  gratia,  aat 
est  in  uno  aliquo  senan,  velut  In  visa.  Namque 
aperire  ocuium,  et  movera  aapiciendo  ad  id  quod 
videre  appetit,  nuiio  modu  {>oaaet,  nisi  oculo 
ciaiiso  vel  non  its  moto  ae  id  non  videre  sen 
tirct  6i  autem  aentit  ae  non  videre  dum  non 
videt,  neceaao  est  etiam  aontiat  le  videre  dum 
vidot ; quia  cum  eo  api»ctitn  non  movet  ocuium 
videna.  quo  raovet  non  videns,  indicat  ae  utnim- 
quo  aentire."  Another  passage  to  the  same 
effect  is  quoted  by  l>o  1a  Forge  from  the  apu- 
rlooa  work  De  Pplritn  et  Anima,  c.  32.— En. 
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I ll.—Cimdiliotu  and  Limitatioiu  of  Coa- 
teioamat. 

We  are  only  conecioua  aa  conaciona  of 
aome  mode,  of  such  or  such  a quality  or 
qualities.  But  to  bo  conscious  of  such  or 
such  a quality,  is  Tirtually  to  affirm  that 
what  wo  are  conscious  of  is  (Au,  to  the 
negation  of  tKat.  Consciousne^  thm- 
fore,  necessarily  supposoe  a dueritninatian, 
and  consequently  a judgvunt.  As  Hobbes 
has  well  eipressed  it,— “ Sontire  semper 
idem  et  non  sontire  ad  idem  recidunt.”  * 
The  first  law  of  thought  — using  that 
word  in  its  widest  sense  as  cooitensive 
with  consciousness — is,  therefore,  what 
wo  may  call 

I.  The  Law  of  Variety  — that  wo  on 
conscious  only  as  wo  are  conscious  of  dif- 
ference. This  variety  may  be  either 
simultaneous  or  succoasive.  Without 
denying  that  we  are  actually  conscious  of 
different  phffinomona  at  once,  wore  there 
no  succoaaive  variation,  or  w^  we  unable 
to  cocQp^rc  our  ®ct.u&l  coo®ciou8ii68fl  wilu 
our  past,  it  could  hardly  be  naid  that  we 
were  conacious  at  alL  Another  law  of 
thought  ia  therefore 

II.  The  Law  of  Succemon — that  we  are 
conacioua  only  aa  we  are  cooscioue  of  a pre- 
sent in  contradistinction  to  a past.  But 
oontradiatinction  Buppo^  an  apprehen- 
aion,  comparison,  and  judgment  of  that 
which  is  distinguished  ;«nd  consciousness 
is  only  of  the  actual  or  present  How, 
therefore,  can  consciousn^  apprehend, 
compare,  and  judge,  what  is  not  actual  or 
present— the  past?  This  would  he  im- 
posaible,  were  nothmg  left  in  the  mind  of 
the  TariouB  modes  or  movements,  of  which 
it  is  the  subject,  beyond  the  actual  now 
of  their  existence ; in  other  words,  were 
the  consciousness,  determined  by  a present 
external  cause,  the  only  cognition  of  which 
toe  mind  is  capable.  But  the  modes  or 
movements  of  which  we  have  been  con- 
scious do  not  oesse  to  exist,  so  soon  ss  we 
cease  to  be  conscious  of  their  existence ; 
they  remain,  when  out  of  consciousness, 
as  it  were  in  an  obscured  or  rather  a aub- 
dormant  state  ; ready,  however,  to  be  re- 
aroused,  by  the  appropriate  aaency,  to 
that  pitto  of  vivacity  which  shall  reinstate 
them  anew  within  the  sphere  of  oonscious- 
uem  ; nor  is  there  any  reason  to  auppose 
that  a movement  once  determined  in  the 
mental  ego  is,  absolutely  considered,  ever 
again  utterly  abolished.  In  virtue,  how- 
ever, of  this  constitution  it  is  that  Con- 
BciousnoBs  is  able,  in  a certain  sort,  to  re- 
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present  its  past  energies  in  its  present, 
to  contrast  them  wito  each  other,  and 
thus  to  realise  itself.  Consciousness  thus 
involves  a retentive,  a reproductive,  and 
a re-manifeststive  power ; in  other  words, 
it  Bupposee  in  its  subject  the  faculties  of 
Memory,  of  Suggestion  and  Keminiscence, 
and  of  Imagination— by  faculties  always 
understanding  no  separate  opermtions,  but 
only  different  relations  of  the  same  in- 
divisible activity.  Conaciousneas  also  is 
not  to  be  regarded  u aught  different  from 
the  mental  modes  or  movements  thsm- 
selves.  It  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  an 
illuminated  place,  within  which  objects 
coming  are  presented  to,  and  passing  be- 
yond are  withdrawn  from,  observation; 
nor  is  it  to  be  oonsidered  even  as  an  ob- 
server— toe  mental  modes  as  phsenomena 
observed.  Consciousness  ia  just  the  move- 
ments toemsslvee,  rising  a^ve  a certain 
degree  of  intensity.  Consciousness  is  thus 
not  coextensive  with  the  attributes  of 
mind ; for  the  movements  beyond  the 
conscious  range  are  still  properties — and 
effective  properties,  of  the  ment^  ero. 

Consciousness,  being  tons  realised  only 
under  the  laws  of  variety  and  tsceestton,  is 
necessarily  astrioted  to  a eviueUee  raWa- 
tioH,  But  toe  same  condition  u also  im- 
post upon  it  by  too  disproportion  be- 
tween what  we  are  actually  conscious  of  at 
any  given  moment,  and  what  we  may  poten- 
tially be  conscious  of  at  successive  times. 

ConeciouBDeas  is  very  limited.  It  is 
only  a comprehensive  word  for  those  men- 
tal movements  which  rise  at  onoe  above  a 
certain  degree  of  intension ; and  as  the 
extensive  quantity  of  such  movements  is 
always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  inten- 
sive, that  oonsciousnees  will  be  p^ist  per- 
fect which  is  concentrated  within  the 
smallest  sphere.  But  while  Conscious- 
nees  is  thus  of  its  very  nature  limited  to 
the  very  smallest  complement  of  actual 
cognitions,  the  sum  of  our  potential  cog- 
nitions— those  which  may  be  recalled  fr^ 
latency  into  consciousness — is  almost  in- 
finite. It  is,  therefore,  only  by  succession 
and  rapid  succession,  that  the  signal  dis- 
proportion between  our  intellectual  po«- 
sessions  and  our  capacity  of  employing 
them  can  be  diminished. 

But,  further,  the  same  condition  of  cease- 
leM  variation  is  involved  in  the  fset  that 
Cousciousness  is  only  realised  in  a certain 
degree.  But  it  is  a general  law,  that  the 
prutensioD  or  continuance  of  a mental 
energy  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  inten- 
sion or  degree,  its  degree,  as  already  stated, 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  extension  or 
complexity.  The  stronger  the  exertion, 
toe  sooner  is  lassitude  induced ; the  more 
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Tebement  the  pleasure,  the  more  prompt 
is  the  iltematioQ  of  disgust.  Thus  the 
Tsrious  moremeots,  after  rising  to  the 
oooscioua  pitch,  tend  natunily  of  them- 
eolree  to  a gradual  reaiiaeion,  the  result 
of  which  is  their  relapse  into  a state  of 
latent  subactivi^ ; w^e  in  proportion  as 
they  cease  to  occupy  the  disposable  amount 
of  conscious  energy,  this  is  transferred  to 
other  movements,  which,  rising  in  conse* 

auence  from  latency,  wfiniAin  unbroken 
le  consecutive  series  of  thought. 

But  this  effect  of  cosselees  variation  is 
determined  not  only  by  the  tendency  of 
the  movements  in  consciousnees  to  evacu- 
ate their  place : it  is  equally  determined 
by  the  tendency  of  the  movements  out  of 
oonsciuusneaa  to  occupy  their  room. 

• ••••• 

[The  preceding  fragment,  treating  of 
the  gen<ual  conditions  under  which  Con- 
sciousneas  is  possible,  msy  be  regarded  as 
introductory  to  the  following,  which  treats 
of  the  special  characteristics  of  Conscious- 
ness  as  actually  manifested.  The  transi- 
tion,  however,  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
is  abrupt,  and  some  intermediate  remarks 
would  be  required  to  connect  them  into 
a whole. — £o.] 

1.  Oomeiouinm  it  tAe  mctttarv  condi- 
tion all  knowledge— all  knowledge  it  a 

eontexoutnett t knowUdgttt  concerto,  it  the 
neeettary  eoe^tion  of  all  contevmtnett— 
all  eontcioutnett  it  a knowledge.  Consci- 
onsnew  and  knowledge  are,  in  fact,  the 
same  thing  consider^  in  different  rela- 
tions, or  from  different  points  of  view. 
Knowledge  is  coosciousnees  viewed  in 
relation  to  its  object;  Consciousnees  is 
knowledge  viewed  in  relation  to  its  sub- 
jeoL  The  one  signalises  that  tomeihing 
it  known  (by  me);  the  other  Bignalisea 
that  / know  (eomething).  These  differ- 
ent points  of  view  determine,  however,  a 
differenee  in  signification.* 

2.  ConaciouiDeas  is  a more  limited  term 
than  knowledge.  ForKnowledgeisaknow- 
ledge,  1*,  either  immediate  or  mediate ; 2^, 
either  potential  or  actual : whereas  Consci- 
ousnees  is  a knowledge  only  immediate,  and 
only  actual.  It  may  be  said  an  object  it 
known,  though  only  known  or  knowable  in 
a representation,  and  though  not  now  be- 
fore the  mind  either  in  itself  or  in  its  re- 
presentation. But  it  cannot  be  eaid  that 
/ am  eonteiout  of  an  object,  unlaes  that 
object  be  immediately  and  actually  known. 
But  though  the  term  cKinsclousness  is 


* 8«e  Uetnra  on  Mftapkyties,  vol.  1.  p.  193. 
—Zo. 


I thus  lees  extensive  th^  the  term  know- 
I ledge,  the  truth  of  the  propojntion^thit 
I all  knowledge  supposes  oonsciousness—  is 
I not  invalidated.  For  all  knowledge  of  a 
mediate  or  represented  object  exists  only 
in  and  through  the  consciousnees  of  an  im- 
mediate object  or  representation;  and  a 
potential  knowledge  is  only  a knowledge 
m so  far  as  it  is,  or  may  be,  realised  in  an 
actual.  In  asking,  therefore,  what  are  the 
conditions  of  knowledge,  we  simplify  the 
problem  in  asking  only  what  are  the  con- 
ditions of  consciousness ; and  from  what 
has  been  now  said,  the  four  fint  or  most 
general  limitations  are  already  manifet>i. 
These,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
state articulately  in  their  order.* 

5.  The  frtt  limitation  of  ConsciousneM 
is — that  it  it  a knowledge.  For  whether  I 
be  conscious — that  I know, — that  I feel  a 
pain  or  pletsure—or  that  I will  or  desire; 
in  all  these  different  classos  of  the  mental 
phmnomens  there  is  one  common  and 
eesential  quality.  They  exist  only  as  they 
are  known, 

4.  The  second  limitation  of  Consdous- 
ness  is — that  it  it  a knowledge  known  by  me 
—by  an  Ego,  a Self,  a Subject  of  know- 
ledge. 

6.  The  third  limitation  of  Consdous- 
ness  is — that  it  an  immediate  not  a me- 
diate knowledge. 

6.  The  fourth  limitation  of  Consciousness 

is — that  ii  on  actual  not  a potential 

knowledge. 

7.  T)ie  fifth  condition  of  Consciousness  is 
—that  it  it  an  apprthention.  For  to  know 
we  must  know  something ; and  immediate- 
ly and  actually  to  know  anything  is  to 
know  it  SB  now  and  here  existing,  that  is, 
to  apprehend  it. 

8.  The  nxfk  condition  of  Consciousness 
is — that  it  it  a diterimination,  and  supposes 
therefore  plurality  and  difference.  For 
we  cannot  apprehend  a thing  unless  we 

I distinguish  the  apprehending  subject  ftvm 
the  apprehended  object. — I find  this  con- 
dition explicitly  taken  in  the  Wolfian 
SebooL  Wolf,  Vemunftige  Gedanken,  H 
728,  73S ; Psychologia  ^Uonalia,  § 10- 
13; — m^fnger,  Dilucidationes,  §§  242, 269; 
— Thummig,  PsychoL  Rat  171 Cbos, 
Psychol  § 81  \—Bawmgarten,  Ix)g.  § 3. 

9.  The  tecenth  condition  of  Consdous- 
nesB  is — fkof  it  a judgment.  For  we  can- 
not apprehend  a th^,  without,  pro  (onto, 
affirming  it  to  exist  Though  this  condi- 
tion bo  virtually  contained  m the  preoed- 


* With  these  limitsUons  of  Consetonsne.^s. 
compare  Leeturu  on  Uetofhytie*,  voL  I.  p.  201 
sq.-^Eo. 
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ing,  Reid  haa  the  merit  of  being,  among 
modern  philosophers,  the  first  who  trench- 
ed upon  a recognition  of  this  truth.  Of 
Consciousness  (to  him  a special  faculty  of 
self-consciousness),  Seusation,  Perception, 
and  Memory,  he  once  and  again  says, 
that  judgment  is  involved  in,  or  necessari- 
ly accompanies,  their  acts  (Inq.  106  b,  107 
a;  I.  P.  414  b ; alibi);  but  this  again  he 
explicitly  denies  in  regard  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  faculty,  which  he  variously  de- 
nominates Conception,  Imagination,  and 
Simple  Apprehension,  (I.  P.  223  a,  243 
a,  375  a,  414  a b.)  This  limitation  is  in- 
correct; though  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Reid, 
contemplating  only  a judgment  affirma- 
tive of  objective  or  real  existence,  was  led 
to  overlook  the  judgment  affirmative  of 
subjective  or  ideal  existence  in  which  all 
consciousness  is  realised. 

10.  The  eighth  condition  of  Conscious- 
ness is  — tJuU  whatever  ts  thought  it 
thaught  under  the  attribute  of  exist- 
ence/ existence  being  a notion  a priori 
or  native  to  the  mind,  and  the  primary 
act  of  consciousness  an  existential  judg- 
ment. For  if  we  are  only  conscious  as 
we  apprehend  an  object,  and  only  appre- 
hend it  as  we  affirm  it  to  exist,  existence 
must  be  attributed  to  the  object  by  the 
mind.  But  such  could  not  bo  done  unless 
this  predicate  were  a notion  which  had  a 
virtual  pre-existence  in  the  mind.  For 
suppose  it  derived  from,  and  not  merely 
elicited  on  the  occasion  of,  experience ; 
suppose,  in  a word,  with  Locke,  “ that 
existence  is  an  idea  [not  native  but]  sug- 
gested to  the  understanding  by  every 
object  without,  and  every  idea  within;”* 
in  this  case  it  must  perforce  be  ad- 
mitted that  what  suggests  the  notion 
of  existence  is  itself  an  object  of  con- 
sciousness ; for  what  we  are  not  con- 
scious of,  that  can  suggest  nothing. 
But  where  is  the  object  of  consciousness 
not  already  thought  under  the  very  attri- 
bute which  this  doctrine  would  maintain 
it  originally  to  suggest  1 Till  this  ques- 
tion be  answered — till  the  possibility  of 
its  being  answered  can  be  even  conceived, 
we  may  safely  reject  the  hypothesis  that 
would  contingently  evolve  the  notion  of 
existence  out  of  an  antecedent  knowledge, 
instead  of  making  the  notion  of  existence 
the  condition  which  all  knowledge  neces- 
sarily supposes.  Ent,  accordingly,  has 
been  view^  as  the  pritnum  cognitum  by  a 
large  proportion,  if  not  the  majority  of 
philosophers,  more  or  less  prominently, 
on  stronger  or  on  weaker  grounds ; as  by 


I Aristotle,  Alexander,  Themistius,  Simpli- 
, cius  implicitly,  and  explicitly  by  Avi- 
I cenna,  Averroes,  Albertus  Magnus,  St 
: Thomas  with  the  whole  Thomist  school, 

I and  many  other  of  the  principal  School- 
: men  and  Aristotelians.  In  more  recent 
I ages,  without  enumerating  a long  list  of 
names,  1 may  state  in  general  that  no 
philosopher  has  admitted  the  doctrine  of 
cognitions  a priori,  who  has  been  found 
to  disallow  the  pre-eminent  claims  to  this 
distinction  which  the  notion  of  existence 
may  prefer.  Among  contemporary  meta- 
physicians, the  Abbate  Hosmini  merits 
commemoration  ; who  has,  with  great  in- 
genuity and  perseverance,  endeavoured  to 
develop  this  notion  into  a systematic,  and 
in  many  respects,  an  original,  philosophy 
of  mind.  This  attempt  would,  I am  con- 
: fident,  have  been  more  successful,  had  it 
' taken  the  following  lower  limitation  of 
consciousness  as  its  point  of  departure. 

11.  The  ninth  limitation  of  Conscious- 
ness is — that  while  only  realised  in  the  re- 
' cognition  of  existence,  it  is  only  realised  in 
the  recognition  of  the  existent  as  condi- 
tioned / and  even  this  requires  a still 
further  limitation,  for  we  are  conscious  of 
the  conditioned  itself  only  as  not  uncon- 
ditionally conditioned.  Of  the  uncon- 
ditioned, of  the  absolute  or  the  infinite, 
we  have  no  cognition,  no  conception, — in  a 
word,  no  consciousness ; and  these,  in 
themselves  incognisable  and  inconceivable, 
we  can  talk  about  only  as  negations  of 
what  is  positively  cognisable  and  conceiv- 
able— the  conditioned  in  its  various  phases 
of  the  relative,  the  finite,  &c.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  limitation  would  con- 
I stitute  a philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  in 
: direct  antithesis  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
Absolute,  maintained  under  diverse  forms 
by  many  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of 
the  la.st  half-century,  among  whom  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  and  my  illustrious  friend 
M.  Cousin,  are  the  most  distinguished. 
This  I may  hereafter  attempt;  not  cer- 
tainly presuming  to  mete  my  own  strength 
with  that  of  such  opponents,  but  confiding 
solely  in  the  strength  of  the  cause  itself 
which  I maintain.  Of  the  nature  of  the 
present  limitation,  and  of  the  polemical 
relations  of  a philosophy  of  the  uncondi- 
tioned, some  indications  may  be  found  in 
an  article  by  me,  entitled,  **  The  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Absolute,  Ac.,”  in  immediate 
reference  to  M.  Cousin,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  vol.  L.  p.  194  sq. ; * to  be  found 
also  in  Crosse’s  “ Selections,”  and  in  the 
“ Fragmens  Philosophiquee,  &c.,”  trans- 
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lated  by  M.  Peiose,  whoM  preface  to  the 
volume  ia  on  tbis  nubject  especially  worthy 
of  attentioD.  At  preBeot  I can  only 
enounce  the  principle  to  shew  its  place  in 
an  evolution  of  ^e  conditions  of  Con- 
sciousness ; and,  where  ample  illustrations 
would  be  requisite,  1 can  with  difficulty 
afford  room  for  a few  scattered  hints  in 
regard  to  one  or  two  of  its  [manifold  ap- 
plications.] 

The  principle,  that  we  are  conscious  only 
of  the  conditioned,  and  only  of  the  condi- 
tionally conditioned,  is  valuable  as  on  im- 
portant truth  ; it  is  likewise  valuable  as 
affording  a genesis  of  some  of  the  most 
momentous,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
contested,  phaeuomena  of  mind.  For 
example,  in  the  principle  of  the  Condi-  , 
tioned,  ^e  two  great  principlee,  the  law  I 
of  Substance  and  Accident,  and  the  law  of 
Cause  and  Effect,  find  their  origin  and  ex-  { 
plauation.  They  are  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  ultimate  data  of  intelligence  ; 
they  appear  now  as  merely  particular 
cases,  merely  special  applications,  of  this 
higher  principle.  Take  the  former — the 
law  of  Subst^ce.  1 am  aware  of  a pha;- 
uomenon — a pluenomenon  be  it  of  mind 
or  of  matter ; that  is,  1 am  aararo  of  a 
certain  relative,  consequently  a condi- 
tioned, existence.  This  existence  is  only 
known,  and  only  knowable,  as  in  rela- 
tion. Mind  and  matter  exist  for  us 
only  as  they  are  known  by  us  ; and  they 
are  so  known  only  as  they  bare  cer- 
tain qualities  relative  to  certain  faculties 
of  knowledge  in  us,  and  wo  certain  facul- 
ties of  knowledge  relative  to  certain  quali- 
ties in  them.  All  our  knowledge  of  mind 
and  matter  is  thus  relative,  that  is,  condi- 
tioned ; and  so  for  in  conformity  with  the 
principle  that  we  are  conscious  only  of 
existence  os  conditioned.  But  further 
I am  aware  of  a certain  phamomenon,  be 
it  of  mind  or  matter.  This  pbsenomenon, 
—a  manifestation  of  what  exists  for  me 
only  os  known  by  me,  and  of  wbat  as 
known  by  me  exists  only  in  relativity  to 
my  faculties, — how  is  it  that  1 cannot 
even  conceive  it  to  exist  solely  in  the  re- 
lativity in  which  solely  it  is  known,  that 
1 cannot  suppose  it  to  be  a mere  pbaeno- 
menoD,  an  appearance  of  nothing  but  it- 
self os  appearing,  but  am  compelled  by  a 
necessity  of  my  nature  to  think  that  out 
of  this  relativity  it  has  an  absolute  or 
irrelative  existence — i.  e.,  an  existence,  as 
absolute  or  irrelative,  unknown,  and  in- 
oomprohensible  ? why,  in  short,  am  I 
constrained  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  known 
pbsenomenon  of  an  unknown  Substance  1 
Philosophers  answer  and  say — it  it  an 
ultimate  law  of  mind.  1 answer  and  say 


— it  is  a particular  case  of  the  general  law 
which  beats  that  not  only  the  uncondi- 
tioned simply,  but  even  the  unconditioned 
of  the  conditioned,  is  unthinkable.  Take 
an  object;  strip  it  by  abstraction  of  all 
its  qualities,  of  all  its  ph^enomena,  of  all 
its  relativities ; reduce  it  to  a mere  uncou- 
ditionod,  irrelative,  absolute  entity,  a mere 
substance  ; and  now  try  to  think  this  sub- 
stance. You  cannot  For  either  in  your 
attempt  to  think  you  clothe  it  again  with 
qualities,  and  thus  think  it  as  a condi- 
Uoned  ; or  you  find  that  it  cannot  bo 
thought,  — except  as  a negation  of  the 
tbinl^ble.  This  is  an  instance  of  the 
unconditioned  simply,  and  an  ordinary 
application  of  the  law. 

Take  now  of  the  same  object  a quality 
or  pb»Domeaon.  A phccoomenon  is  a 
relative  — ergo,  a conditioned  — ergo,  a 
thinkable.  But  try  to  think  this  relative 
as  absolutely  i eUtive,  this  conditioned  as 
unconditiouaiiy  conditioned,  this  phscuo- 
menon  as  a pluenomenon  and  nothing 
more.  You  cannot ; for  either  you  do 
not  realise  it  in  thought  at  all,  or  you  sup- 
pose it  to  bo  the  pbsenomenou  of  some- 
thing that  does  not  appear ; you  give  it  a 
basis  out  of  itself;  you  tUnk  it  not  os 
the  absolutely,  but  os  the  relatively  rela- 
tive ; not  os  the  unconditionally,  but  as 
the  conditionally  conditioned;  in  other 
words,  you  conceive  it  as  the  Accident  of 
a Subject  or  Substance.  This  is  an  in- 
stance of  theConditioneil,  and  constitutes 
the  special  case,  the  particular  law,  of  Sub- 
stance and  PhtenomenoD.  The  law  of 
Cause  and  Effect  is  aootlter  subordinate 
application  of  the  same  general  principle  ; 
but  in  connection  with  another  limitation 
of  Consciousness,  which  it  is  necessary  [to 
state  before  proceeding.]  * 

• ••••• 

[ 12.  The  Unth  limitation  of  Con- 
sciousness is  that  of  TtW.]  This  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  every  conscious 
act ; thought  is  only  realised  to  us  as  in 
succession,  and  succession  is  only  con- 
ceived by  us  under  the  concept  of  Time. 
Existence,  and  existence  in  Time,  is  thus 
an  elementary  form  of  our  InteUigence. 
But  we  do  not  conceive  existence  in  time 
absolutely  or  infinitely, — we  conceive  it 
only  as  conditioned  in  time;  and  Exist- 
ence conditioned  in  Time  expresses,  at  once 
and  in  relation,  the  three  categories  of 
thought,  which  afford  us  in  combination 


* Tbs  Author's  M8.  breaks  off  here.  Whst 
follows  bss  been  supplied,  partly  from  bis  Lectvrrt 
on  voL  il.  p.  899,  snd  partly  from  bis 

DUnmion$,  p.  018. — £x>. 
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the  principle  of  Cauaality.  What  doea 
txiiUnee  ^conditioned  or]  rtlaUvt  in  time 
imply?  It  impliee,  1%  that  we  are  unable 
to  realise  in  thought : on  the  one  pole  of 
the  irrelatiye,  either  an  adeoliUe  com- 
mencement, or  an  aSsoluU  termination  of 
time;  aa  on  the  other,  either  an  injinUe 
non>oommencement,  or  an  inJiniU  non- 
termination of  time.  It  impliee,  2”,  That 
wo  can  think,  neither,  on  the  one  pole,  an 
abeolute  minimum,  nor,  on  the  o^er,  an 
injiniu  diyiaibility  of  time.  Yet  these 
constitute  two  pairs  of  contradictory  pro- 
positions ; which,  if  our  intelligence  is 
not  all  a lie,  cannot  both  be  true,  whilst, 
nt  the  same  time,  either  the  one  or  the 
other  necessarily  must.  But,  as  no<  refo- 
(tres,  they  are  not  oogitables. 

Now  the  phscnomenon  of  Causality 
seems  nothing  more  than  a corollary  of 
the  law  of  the  Conditioned,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  a thing  thought  under  the  form  or 
mental  category  of  Exietence  Relative  in 
Time.  We  cannot  know,  we  cannot  think 
a thing,  except  under  the  attribute  of  Ex- 
ittence;  we  cannot  know  or  think  a thing 
to  exist,  except  as  tn  Time;  and  we  cannot 
know  or  think  a thing  to  exist  in  Time, 
and  think  it  abtolnUly  lo  commence  or  ter- 
minate.* Now  this  at  once  imposes  on 
us  the  judgment  of  causality.  Unable 
positirely  to  think  an  absolute  commence- 
ment, our  im{K>tence  to  this  drives  us 
backwards  on  the  notion  of  Cause  ; un- 
able positively  to  think  an  absolute  termi- 
nation, our  impotence  to  this  drives  us 
forwards  on  the  notion  of  Effect,  More 
articulately  thus  : — An  object  is  given  us, 
either  by  our  presentative,  or  by  our  re- 
presentative, faculty.  As  given,  we  cannot 
but  think  it  distent,  and  existent  in  Time. 
But  to  say,  that  we  cannot  but  think  it  to 
exist,  is  to  say,  that  we  are  unable  to 
think  it  uoD-existent, — to  think  itaway, — 
to  annihilate  it  in  thought.  And  this  we 
cannot  do.  We  may  turn  away  from  it ; 
we  may  engross  our  attention  with  other 
objects;  we  may,  consequently,  exclude 
it  from  our  thought.  That  we  need  not 
think  s thing  is  certain  ; but  thinking  it, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  we  cannot  think 
it  not  to  exist  So  much  will  be  at  onoo 


* HowcMllythe  dUIicaltyfirom  the simuUaneiijf 
of  Cause  sad  Effect,  or  rather  from  the  identity 
of  Causation  and  Effectuation,  is  solved  on  this 
theory,  and  on  this  theory  alone,  it  would  be  out 
of  boonds  here  to  explain.  I may  notice,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  dUBculty  Is  develop^  by 
Aenesideams,  in  Sextus  Empiricus  ; and  that 
those  who  have  recognised  it  in  modem  times, 
seen  to  hsve  been  wholly  unaware  of  the  more 
iitgoDious  sj>«culatioD  of  the  ancient  sceptic. 


[?(OTB  II. 

I admitted  of  the  present ; but  it  may  pro- 
bably be  denied  of  the  and  future 
Yet  if  we  make  the  expei^ent,  wo  shall 
I find  the  mental  annihilation  of  an  object 
equally  impoeaible  under  tiuie  past,  and 
present,  and  future.  To  obviate,  how- 
ever, misapprehension,  a very  simple  ob- 
servation may  be  proper.  In  saying  that 
it  is  Impossible  to  aunihilate  an  object  in 
thougb^  in  other  words,  to  conceive  as 
non-existent,  what  had  bMD  conceived  as 
existent, — it  is  of  course  not  meant,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  object 
wholly  chauged  in  form.  We  can  re- 
present to  ourselves  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed,  divided,  dissipated, 
modified  in  any  way  ; we  can  imagine 
anything  of  it,  ^ort  of  annihilation.  But 
the  complement,  the  qusntum,  of  exist- 
ence, thought  as  constituent  of  an  object, 
— that  we  cannot  represent  to  ourseWea, 
either  as  increased,  without  abstimction 
from  other  entities,  or  as  diminished, 
without  annexation  to  them.  In  short, 
we  are  unable  to  construe  it  in  thought, 
that  there  can  be  sn  atom  absolutely 
added  to,  or  absolutely  taken  away  from, 
existence  in  geoeraL  Let  us  make  the 
experimeiit.  Let  us  form  to  ourselves  a 
concept — an  image  of  the  universe.  Now, 
we  are  unable  to  think,  that  the  quantity 
of  existence,  of  which  the  universe  is  the 
conceived  sum,  can  either  be  amplified  or 
diminished.  We  are  able  to  conceive, 
indeed,  the  creation  of  a world  ; ibis  in 
fact  as  easily  as  the  creation  of  an  atom. 
But  what  is  our  thought  of  creation  ? It 
ia  not  a thought  of  the  mere  springing  of 
nothing  into  something.  On  the  con- 
trary, creation  is  conceived,  and  ia  by  us 
conceivable,  only  as  the  evolution  of  ex- 
istence from  possibili^  into  actuality,  by 
the  fiat  of  the  Deity.*  Lot  us  place  our- 
selves in  imagination  at  its  very  crisis. 
Now,  can  we  construe  it  to  thought,  that, 
the  moment  after  the  universe  flashed  in- 
to material  reality,  into  manifested  being, 
there  was  a larger  complement  of  exist- 
ence in  the  universe  and  its  author  to- 
gether than,  the  moment  before,  there 
subsisted  in  the  Dei^  alone  ? This  we 
are  unable  to  imagine.  And  what  is  true 
of  our  concept  of  creation,  holds  of  our 


* The  creation  4 Nihilo  means  only : thit  the 
onlverse,  when  created,  was  not  merely  put  Into 
form,  an  orb;ir.al  chaos,  or  complement  of  brute 
matter,  having  prccodt^  a plastic  energy  of  in- 
telligence ; but,  that  the  universe  was  called  Into 
actuality  ftom  potential  existence  by  tbe  Divine 
Oat.  The  Divine  flat,  therefore,  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  creation  ; and  tbe  Deity  containing 
the  eaase,  contained,  potentially,  the  effect 
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concept  of  annihiladon.  Wo  can  think  ' 
DO  real  annihilation, — no  absolute  sinking  | 
of  something  into  nothing.  But,  as  crea> 
tion  is  cogitable  by  us,  only  as  a putting 
forth  of  Dirine  power,  so  is  annihilation 
by  us  only  conceiTable,  as  a withdrawal  of 
t^t  same  power.  All  that  is  now  actual- 
ly existent  in  the  nniverse,  this  we  think 
and  must  think,  as  having,  prior  to  erea* 
tion,  virtually  existed  in  we  creator ; and 
in  imagining  the  universe  to  be  anni- 
hilated, we  can  only  conceive  this,  as  the 
retractation  by  the  Deity  of  an  overt 
energy  into  latent  power. — In  short,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  think 
what  it  thinks  existent,  lapsing  into  abso- 
lute non-existence,  either  in  time  past  or 
in  time  future. 

Our  inability  to  think,  what  we  have 
once  conceived  existent  m Time,  as  in 
time  becoming  non-existent,  corresponds 
with  our  inability  to  think,  what  we  have 
conceived  existent  in  8paeCt  as  in  space 
becoming  non-existent.  We  cannot  rea- 
lise it  to  thought,  that  a thing  should  be 
extruded,  either  from  the  one  quantity  or 
from  the  other.  Hence,  under  extension, 
the  law  of  Ultimate  Incomprw^lity ; un- 
der protenaioD,  the  law  of  Cauee  and  Effect. 

I have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  one  in- 
conceivable pole  of  the  conditioned,  in  its 
application  to  existence  in  time, — of  the 
aHolute  extreme,  as  absolute  commence- 
inent  and  absolute  termination.  The 
counter  or  infinite  extreme,  as  infinite  re- 
gress or  non-commenoement,  and  infinite 
progress  or  non-termination,  is  equally 
unthinkable.  With  this  latter  we  have, 
however,  at  present  nothing  to  do.  In- 
deed, as  not  obtrusive,  the  Infinite  figures 
far  less  in  the  theatre  of  mind,  and  exerts 
a far  inferior  influence  in  the  modification 
of  thought,  than  the  Absolute.  It  is,  in 
fact,  both  distant  and  delitescent ; and  in 
place  of  meeting  us  at  every  turn,  it  re- 
quires some  exertion  on  our  part  to  seek 
it  out.  It  is  the  former  and  more  obtru- 
sive extreme, — it  is  the  Absolute  alone 
which  constitutes  and  explains  the  mental 
manifestation  of  the  cauM  judgment.  An 
object  is  presented  to  our  observation 
which  has  phsanomenally  begun  to  be. 
But  we  cannot  construe  it  to  thought, 
that  the  object,  that  is,  Mit  eUterminate 
eomplevunt  of  existence^  bad  really  no 
being  at  any  past  moment ; because,  in 
that  case,  once  thinking  it  as  existent,  we 
should  again  think  it  as  non-existent, 
which  ia  for  us  impoasible.  What  then 
can  we — must  we  do  I That  the  phasno- 
menon  presented  to  us,  did,  at  a phono- 
mmon,  begin  to  be,  — this  we  know  by 
experience  ; but  that  the  elements,  the 


constituents  of  its  existence  only  began, 
when  the  phsnomenon  which  they  make 
up  came  into  manifested  being, — ^is  we 
are  wholly  unable  to  think.  In  these 
circumstanoes  how  do  we  proceed  ? There 
ia  for  us  only  one  possible  way.  We  are 
compelled  to  believe,  that  the  object,  (that 
is  the  certmn  quale  and  quantum  of  being, 
whose  phanomenal  rise  into  existence  wo 
have  witnessed,)  did  really  exist,  prior  to 
this  rise,  under  other  forms;  (and  by /orm, 
be  it  obMrved,  I mean  any  mode  of  exist- 
ence, conceivable  by  us  or  not)  But  to 
say,  that  a thing  previously  existed  under 
different  forms,  is  only  to  say,  in  other 
words,  that  a thing  had  cause*.  (It  would 
be  here  out  of  plaM,  to  refute  the  error  of 
philosophers,  in  supposing  that  anything 
can  have  a tingle  cause ; — meaning  always 
by  a cause  that  without  which  the  effect 
would  not  have  been.  I speak  of  course 
only  of  second  causes,  for  of  the  Divine  cau- 
sation we  can  pretend  to  no  conception.) 

I must,  however,  now  cursorily  observe, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  in  it- 
self, or  in  its  consequences  more  fertile  in 
delusion,  than  the  common  doctrine,  that 
the  causal  judgment  is  elicited,  only  when 
we  apprehend  objects  in  consecution,  and 
uniform  consecution.  No  doubt,  the  ob- 
servation of  such  succession  prompts  and 
enables  us  to  assign  particular  causes  to 
particular  effects.  But  this  assignation 
ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  judgment  of  causality,  absolutely. 
This  consists,  not  in  the  empirical  and 
contingent  attribution  of  this  pluenome- 
Don,  as  cause,  to  that  phsnomenon,  as 
effe^;  but  in  the  univertal  neeetnty  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  to  think  causes 
for  every  event,  whether  that  event  stand 
isolated  by  itself,  and  be  by  us  referable 
to  DO  other,  or  whether  it  be  one  in  a 
series  of  successive  phsenomena,  which,  as 
it  were,  spontaneously  arrange  themselves 
under  the  relation  of  effect  and  cause. 
Of  no  phsnomenon,  as  observed,  need  we 
think  the  cause ; but  of  every  pbsnome- 
non  must  we  think  a cause.  Tlie  former 
wo  may  learn,  through  a process  of  induc- 
tion and  generalisation  ; the  latter  we 
must  always  and  at  once  admit,  constrained 
by  the  Condition  of  Relativity.  On  this, 
not  sunken,  rock,  Dr  Brown  and  others 
have  been  shipwrecked.* 


* The  above  extracts,  being  the  exposition  of 
the  Author's  theory  of  oansation,  have  been  inp- 
plied  aa  necessary  to  the  ooinpletion  of  the  pre- 
sent Note.  For  some  further  remsrks  in  support 
of  the  theory  ss  compered  with  others,  see  Pit- 
etmiont,  p.  9SS,  and  Lectvru  on  .VeiapA^rtet,  vul 
ii.  p.  40C.— Ed. 
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[The  followtDg  raferenoofl  from  the 
Author’s  CommoD-PUce  Book  relate  to 
the  second  portion  of  the  present  Note. — 
Ed.] 

I. — On  tfu  evnditiont  of  Contciou$neu, 

Plotinus  (Enn.  yL  L.  Yii.  c.  39)  states 
admirably  the  conditions  of  knowledge, 
which  he  makes  five  in  number:  V, 
Change  ; Diversity  ; 3®,  [Compsri- 
son;  4%  Relation;  5^  Multiplicity.]* ** 
^ The  passage  is  os  follows : — «ral 
opBwt  4T§p6iijra  2hrov  rovt  seu 

oinria,  Att  rby  rovy  &c)  4Tfp6rrfra 

icol  ravT<iT9rra  \aft0dyftyf  rfircp  yo^<rer 
iauT^y  rc  y^  od  8itucpiy*t  iwh  roO  yoijTOVt 
rp  vp^r  aifrb  ir^pov  tc(  ts 

oy  dfwp^crci,  ^tjSe^ias  4r»p<iTTyTOS  ytyofiiyijs, 
§is  rb  wdjrra  tlym*  ovSi  yitp  hy  ouSi  Svo. 
*Ewftra  ci  ro^trci  ov  S^av  iavrhy  fi6voy 
yoiiattf  fixtp  5Aws  yttfictr  8i^  rl  yhp  oi>x 
iwuyra ; ^ iLivyetr^<r«i ; SAwt  8i  ovx  awKovs 
ylyrrtu  yoity  iavr^y^  &AA&  8f? r^y  y6tf<rty  r^»> 
T«pl  oi^Ay  ir4pov  tJyaUy  cf  rt  8Xwr  ivyarai 
rof<K  ainh'  iKiyofL^y  8),  8ri  ov  y6y}<rt%  rovro, 
</  8^  dAXey  avrhy  ^64\oi  Hftyf  yvfi<ras  8i 
airrhst  -roXyr  'ylK«rcu,  roirr^Tt  yowy^  $tiyov~ 
fitrost  «ol  8<ra  &AAa  wpoiHiKtt  y^.  Ilp^r  8^ 
rovTois  Kktttiyo  6p^  vpoe^icftt  8vcp  cfprrrat 
iy  &AAoir,  wr  y6ijctSy  ttxtp 

yin\<jii  fercut  woiKtkoy  ri  8f?  flrcu'  t8  8« 
avAoyy  «al  rh  airrh  way  oloy  Klyjf/jM^  ct  rot* 
ovToy  tiri  oJoy  iwa^^y  ov8)r  rofp8r  Ti 

oiy;  olho  rk  &AXa  olht  ainhy  ci8^<rci«  &AAk 
Wf^yhy  iTot ; fi^y  ohv  &AAa  HoTtpa 
ainovy  col  ^y  wph  avriy  8 it.  r.  A.] 

So  Jordanufl  Bruuua  (De  Imagimim 
Signorum  et  Ideorum  Compositione.  Do* 
dicatio,  p,  iv.)  : * IntcUigere  nostrum 
(id  est,  operationes  nostri  intellectus) 
aut  est  phantasia,  aut  non  sine  phantasia. 
Rursum,  non  intelligimus  ni?>i  pbautas* 
mata  speculemur.  Hoc  est  quod  non  in 
simpliciUite  quadam»  statu,  et  unitate,  sed 
in  compositione,  collatione,  terminorum 
pluralitate,  mcdiante  discumu  atquo  re* 
flexione,  comprebendimus.* 

Cicero,  De  Natura  Deomm,  L.  i.  c.  29 : 
['Si  una  omnium  (sc.  Deorum)  facies 
est,  florere  in  coelo  Academism  necesse 
est.  Si  enim  nihil  inter  deum  et  deum 


* It  Is  evident  that  the  Author  intended  to 
enumerate  the  five  conditions  in  Uie  sum- 
mary of  Ficinua.  from  which  the  last  tliree  have 
been  supplied.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  theae  can  be  fairly  inferred  from  the 
text  of  Plotinus. — Ed. 

t So  Crcuxer.  Ficinus  seems  to  have  read  ci  pkij 
its  &AAor  ai>r6y  4$4\ot  IZuy.  He  renders, 

**Diximiu  Butem  hoc  ipsnm  non  ease  inUdligeo- 
tiam,  nisi  s»  eontueatur  ut  alfom."~ED 


diffsrt,  nulla  est  spud  decs  cognitio,  nulla 
perceptio.') 

Burthogge,  Essay  upon  Reason  and  the 
Nature  of  Spirits  (London,  1694),  pp.  4,5: 
[ ‘ Consciousness  seems  to  me  to  arise, 
ordinarily,  from  the  distinction  and  dif- 
ference that  is  in  Conceptions ; for,  should 
any  person  have  his  eye  perpetually  tied 
to  one  object,  without  ever  closing  of,  or 
turning  it  to  another,  he  would  no  more 
be  sensible  that  bo  saw  that  object,  or 
know  any  more  what  it  was  to  see,  than 
if  he  had  been  blind  from  his  birth.  Fur 
since  consciousness  of  seeing  is  nothing 
but  a perceiving  by  the  eye,  that  one  is 
affected,  or  otherwise  affected  than  he 
was,  with  the  appearance  of  Light  or 
Colour;  if  a person  had  never  seen  but 
one  thing,  and  never  but  seen  it,  be  could 
have  no  perceivance  (that)  he  is  so  affect- 
ed, that  is,  he  could  not  be  sensible  or 
conscious  (that)  he  did  see.  ...  I con- 
chide,  that  as  difference  of  conception 
arises  from  different  affections  of  the 
faculties  by  objects,  so  Consciousness,  or 
St'nso  of  Conception,  arises  from  the  dif- 
ference of  Conceptions,  Ac.*] 

See  also,  to  the  same  effect,  Brown's 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Lect.  xi. 
p 66  (ed.  1830). 

II.  On  aeU  of  mind  beyond  the  ephert 
of  Coneeicueneu* 

Are  there  acta  of  mind  beyond  the 
sphere  of  coDBciousneas  1 

Affirmative:  Leibnitz,  Nouv.  Elss.,  Avant- 
propoB,  p.  B-9,  and  L.  it  co.  1.  2,  p.  69- 
72  (ed.  Raspe);  Monad.  §§  14,  20*28; 
Princ.  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Grace,  § 4 ; 
alibi; — BUfinyer,  De  Hannonia  Pneeta- 
bilita.  Sect.  vi.  § 68,  pp.  182,  183  (3d 
edition) ; — Cam,  Pbilosophia  Woltiana, 
Psych.  L.  i.  § 36  (ed.  1737)  ; Med.  Phil. 
§ 830  (Tubingae,  1750) ; — Feuerfin,  PhiL 
Saetze  von  klaren  und  dunkeln  Begriflen, 
B.  ii.  Tb.  i.  pp.  39,  69  sq. Aome#, 
Essays,  Ac.,  P.  it  Esa.  iv.,  On  Hatter  and 
Spirit,  p.  289  to  end  (3d  edition) ; — .SrAau- 
bert,  Dies,  de  Idearum  in  Anima  (Jonser 
vatione  (Altorfii  Noricorum,  1744),  om* 
nino; — Plainer,  Phil.  Aph.,  i.  p.  70; — 
Tetem,  Phil.  Verauebe,  i.  p.  265,  quodam- 
modo; — Beamobrt,  Ueber  die  Natur  und 
ueber  die  Nothwendigkeit  dunkler  Ideen 
(in  Hissmann’s  ‘ Magasio  fuer  die  Philo- 


* 8ee  aboTo,  pp  HS9.  938.  Tbit  questiou  baa 
bem  paKly  diorniisad  in  the  Author’s  Leetttru 
on  Lectt.  xvfii.  xlx.  It  la  prohabla 

that  he  contemplated  a fuller  treatment  in  the 
present  work,  for  which  the  following  referoncea 
would  have  sen'ed  aa  mntcriaU  — Ed. 
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Bophie  uod  ihre  Geachichte/  t.  p.  145 
Venn.  Schriften,  I pp.  99 
aq.,  109  (ed  1808) ; — BotTkaartf  De  Morb. 
Norv.  t.  ii.  p.  360  aq. ; — Maati,  Veraucb, 
Ac.,  § 24,  p.  65  aq.  (ed  1797); — Kant^ 
Antbrop.,  § 6 ; — Frie$,  N.  Kritik,  i.  §§  23, 
30;  Autlirop.,  § 24,  1820  (§  20,  ed. 

1837); — /(iru5,  Krkl.  des  Gruudr.  der  Kcnp. 
Pajcb.,  § 49; — Schvah,  Ueb.  d.  duokein 
VorstelluDgou  (Stuttgart,  1813); — Mti- 
ner$,  Unterauchungen,  Ac.,  L pp.  56,  57; 
— GracveU,  Der  Menscb,  pp.  73,  135; — 
Schulze,  Phil  WisacDBcbaften,  i.  p.  16-17; 
Anthropologie,  § 61  ; — Denzinyer,  Instit. 
Log.  §260.t.i.  p.  226  (ed.  1824) 

Lehrb.  d.  Psycb.,  § 96  aq.  p,  72  (cd.  1833); 
Paych.  Skizzeo,  i.  p.  363-360 ; — Bibhert, 
Sketches  of  tbo  Pbilom>phy  of  Ap|ian- 
tioDs,  P.  iv.  cb.  5.  p.  284  eq.  (2d  edition) ; 
— Cardaillac,  Etudes  Element,  de  Phil., 

t.  ii.  p.  124  sq.  (See  Damiron,  £^.  sur 
I’Hiat.  de  Phil.,  Supplement,  p.  460sq.);~ 
H.  Schmid,  Versuch,  Ac.,  pp.  23,  232  sq.; 
Daminm,  Cours,  Ac.,  i.  p.  190  (ed  1834) ; 
Qirutez,  N.  Cours  de  Phil.,  p.  67 ; — 
Biunde,  Versuch,  Ac.,  i.  p.  345  aq. ; — 
JUinhold,  Tbeorie  d.  menscb.  Erkenutniaa 

u.  Metapb.,  i.  p.  279  aq. 

Negative:  Locke,  Etway,  B.  ii.  ch.  t § 
10 ; Condillac,  Sur  I’Orig.  des  Connoiae. 
Hum.,  Sect.  ii.  c.  1.  § 4-13  (On  him  see 
Uerian  in  Hissmann’s  * Magazin,*  t.  vL  p. 
199); — Merian,  Ueber  die  Apperzeptiou 
(Hlasmann's  * Magazin,*  i.  p.  155  sq.); — 
Tiedemann,  Untersucbungcu,  L p.  40  sq.; 
Paychologie  (1804),  p.  28-29  ;—^a//uppr, 
Elementi  di  Filoso6a.  i.  § 105  (ed.  1837); 
— Stewart,  Elements,  [Part  L ch.  il— CoIL 
Works,  voL  ii.  p.  120  sq.] 

On  the  question  generally,  see  the  fol- 
lowing authorities,  in  addition  to  those 
above  referred  to.  H'a/cA,  Lexikon,  i.  p. 
2034-5  ; — Cenar,  De  Animi  et  Obscur- 
arum  Idearum  Natura  (Lipeise,  1789)  ' 
omnino; — Anci7/on,  Melanges,  t.  i.  p.  40- 
41;— ifennin^s,  Von  Oeistem  undOeister- 
eebem  (Leipzig,  1780)  p.  3-5  ; — Feuerbach,  I 
Dantellung  Entwicklung  und  Kritik  der  I 
Leibniti’schen  PhUosophie,§§  6,7,p.  54  sq.  ' 
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On  Obscure  Ideas  before  Leibnitz,  eeo 
Feuerbach,  Darstellung,  Ac.,  Anmerk.,  pp. 
217,  224,  ed.  1837.  [Feuerbach  refers  to 
the  Pythagorean  saying,  vSy  fhp  t3  ^eur6- 
fierov  hg>aywv  b^Al\et<rur{<natr$at  . . . . 
Cts  yhp  rh  <rTO(X(<e  obtt  eial 

o5t»  sal  To/y  aeffxdro>y  trroiX*7a 
obn  fm  fftyfiara  (v.  Sext.  Emp.,  Adv.  Pbys. 
L.  a.  %%  250,  253,  pp.  674,  675,  ed  1718), 
and  to  Cudworth’s  Dissertation  on  the 
Plastic  Nature,  Intell.  Syst  B.  L ch.  iii. 
sect.  37,  subs.  17.  * it  is  certain  that  our 
human  souls  themselTCB  are  not  always 
conscious  of  whatever  they  have  in  them. 
....  Wo  have  all  experience  of  our  do- 
ing many  animal  actions  non-attendingly, 
which  we  reflect  upon  afterwards  ; as  also 
that  we  often  continue  a long  series  of 
bodily  motions  by  a mere  virtual  inten- 
tion of  our  minds,  and  as  it  were  by  half  a 
cogitation.* — Ed.J  Amauld  (Oeuvres,  t.  xL 
p.  173)  attacks  the  hypothesis  of  thoughts 
of  which  we  are  not  conscious,  as  held  by 
Malebranchc.  That  the  Stahlians  held 
obscure  perceptions,  see  Camerarius,  De 
Unione  An.  cum  Coiq).,  in  BUflnger,  De 
Harm.  Pracstab.,  p.  273. 

That  Descartes  denied  Obscure  Ideas,  see 
Leibnitz,  Principia  Philosopbitp,  (Monado. 
logic)  §§  14,  20- 23,  and  Can;,  Psycbologia, 
p.  820.  Compare  De$earte$  himself,  Resp. 
ad  Medit.  iv.  p.  158  (ed.  1658): — * Quo<l 
autem  nihil  in  mente,  quatenus  est  res 
cogitans,  case  possit,  cujus  non  sit  oonscia, 
per  se  notum  mlhi  vidotur,  quia  nihil  in 
iUa  sic  spectata  esse  intelligimus  quod 
non  sit  cogitatio,  vel  a cogitatione  de- 
pendens,  alioqui  enim  ad  meotem.  quate- 
nus est  res  cogitans,  non  pertineret ; neo 
ulla  potest  in  nobis  esse  cogitatio,  cujus, 
eodem  illo  momento  quo  in  nobis  ebt, 
consoii  non  simus.  Quamobrem  non 
dubito  quin  mens,  statim  atque  infoniia 
corporo  infusa  eat,  incipiat  cogitare,  si- 
muique  sibi  suse  cogitationis  couscia  sit, 
etsi  postea  ejus  rei  non  recortletur,  quia 
species  istarum  cogitatiunum  memorial 
non  inherent.* 
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NOTE  I 


ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TERMS 
CONSCIOUSNESS,  ATTENTION,  AND  REFLECTION. 


§ I. — Extract*  explanatory  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton'*  n>w  of  the  dUtinction  betv>een  Con- 
*ciou*ncsif  Attentiont  and  Befection,  with  *pecial  reference  to  the  of 

Reid  and  Stewart. 

% II. — HUtorieal  Notice*  of  the  u*e  of  the  term*  Otnueioutne**,  Attention,  and  R^eetion. 


[Referencet.— From  I.  P.  232  ft,  289  b,  346  b,  347  b ; from  SupplemeoUrj  Diaaer> 
UtioQft,  756  b,  775  b.] 

[MR* — From  the  reference  ftt  p.  281  b, it  ftppeftrs  tbftt  the  Author  hftd  originftllj 
intended  to  include  the  hifttorjof  ConsetouBnees  in  Note  H.  Subsequently,  howeTer, 
he  Boems  to  hftve  transferred  it  to  Note  I. — En.] 


[The  materiftlfl  collected  for  this  Note 
comprise  only  a few  historical  extracts 
and  references,  which  are  giren  below, 
under  | II.  In  relation  to  these,  it  is 
important  that  the  reader  should  be 
aware  of  the  Author’s  critical  opinion  on 
the  distinction  indicated  by  the  above 
terms,  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  pre- 
vious publications.  Extracts  for  this 
purpose  have  accordingly  been  prehxed, 
as  $ L — Ed.] 

5 I. — Extract*  explanatory  of  Sir  W. 
Hamillon'e  view  of  the  dietinctionbetween 
Con*ciou*ne$*^  Attention,  and  R^/Uction, 
with  epeeial  reference  to  the  opinion*  of 
Reid  and  Stewart. 

(1.)  From  Leetnra  on  Metaphytic*,  toL 
I pp.  232.  233. 

**fiir  Stewart  seems  inadvertently  to 
have  misrepresented  the  opinion  of  Dr 
Reid  in  re^^ird  to  the  meaning  and  differ- 
ence of  Attention  and  Reflection.  Reid 
either  employs  these  terms  as  synonymous 
expressions,  or  he  distinguishes  them 
only  by  making  attention  relative  to  the 
consciousness  and  perception  of  the  pre- 
sent; reflection,  to  the  memory  of  the 


past*  ....  Mr  Stewart,  in  the  chapter 
on  Attention  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Element*, f says,  * Some  important  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  of  attention  occur 
in  different  ports  of  Dr  Reid's  writinn ; 
particularly  in  his  E**ayt  on  the  InteUeo- 
tual  Power*  of  Man,  p.  62,  and  his  Essays 
on  the  Active  Power*  of  Man,  p.  78  et  sr$.$ 
To  this  ingenious  author  we  are  indebt^ 
for  the  remark,  that  attention  to  things 
external  is  properly  called  cboervatUm ; 
and  attention  to  the  subjects  of  our  con- 
sciousness, refleetwn' " § 


* For  inutancea  of  this  use  of  the  terms  In 
Beid,  Sir.  W.  Hamilton  refers  to  InUlUctual 
Power*,  Essay  U.  ch.  6,  and  Essay  vL  ch.  1. 
(See  a^ve,  pp.  35S,  4S0.)  The  latter  of  these 
paaaagefl  seems  to  show  that  the  two  terms  ars 
tised  by  Reid  as  convertible.  Tbe  same  concla- 
sion  may  be  inferred  from  a passage  in  the  AeHe* 
Power*,  Essay  it  ch.  8,  p.  537.  The  distinction 
noticed  by  Btewart  is,  however,  accepted  by  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  though  not  as  Reid's.— En. 
t CoUeded  Work*,  voL  U.  pp.  123, 12S. 
t Pp  340,  &97  of  the  present  edition.— •Bx>. 

I This  distinction  has  been  attempted  by  others. 
See  Keckermann,  Syst  Pbys.,  L.  iv.  o.  5.  (Opera, 
tip.  ISIS) ; Ooeleaftis,  Lex.  Fh:!.  (Lat)  v.  Re- 
flexus : Main*  d*  Riran  [Oeuvres  PhUosophlques, 
tome  Iv.  p.  904].  On  the  other  hand,  see  Wot/, 
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(2.)  From  Lceturu  un  Metftfhyticit  toL 
L pp.  286,  237. 

Taking,  however,  Attention  and  Re- 
flection for  acte  of  the  same  faculty,  and 
Buppoaing,  with  Mr  Stewart,  that  reflec- 
tion ie  properly  attention  directed  to  the 
phaBoomena  of  mind— obeervation,  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  phsnomena  of  matter ; 
the  main  question  cornea  to  be  considered, 
Ie  attention  a faculty  different  from  con* 
sciousnees,  as  Reid  and  Stewart  maintain  1 * 
....  Dr  Reid  has  rightly  said  that  atten- 
tion is  a voluntary  act.  This  remark  might 
have  led  him  to  the  observation,  that  at- 
tention is  not  a separate  faculty,  or  a 
faculty  of  intelligence  at  all,  but  merely 
an  act  of  will  or  desire,  subordinate  to  a 
certain  law  of  intelligence.  This  law  is, 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  objects  to 
which  our  consdonsness  is  simultaneoualy 
extended,  the  smaller  is  the  intensity 
with  which  it  is  able  to  consider  each,  and 
consequently  the  lees  vivid  and  distinct 
will  be  the  information  it  obtains  of  the 
several  objecte  f This  law  is  expressed 
in  the  old  adage, 

* Plaribos  intentui  minor  est  ad  slngnla  ncnsus.* 

Such  being  the  law,  it  follows  that,  when 
our  interest  in  any  particular  object  is 
excited,  and  when  we  wish  to  obtain  all 
the  knowledge  concerning  it  in  our  power, 
it  behoves  us  to  limit  our  consideration  to 
that  object,  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
This  is  done  by  an  act  of  volition  or  de- 
sire, which  is  called  attention.  But  to 
view  attention  as  a special  act  of  intelli- 
gence, and  to  distinguish  it  from  consci- 
ousness, is  utterly  inept  Consciousness 
may  be  compared  to  a teleacope,  attention 
to  the  pulling  out  or  in  of  the  tubes  in 
accommodating  the  focua  to  the  object ; 
and  we  might  with  equal  justice,  distin- 
guish, in  the  eye,  the  adjustment  of  the 
pupil  from  the  funeral  organ  of  vision,  as, 
in  the  mind,  distinguish  attention  from 
consciousnesB  as  separate  facultiee.  Not 
however,  that  they  are  to  be  accounted 
Uie  Mine.  Attention  is  oonsciousnees  and 
something  more.  It  is  oonsoiousness  vol- 
untarily applied,  under  its  law  of  limita- 
tions, to  some  determinate  object ; it  is 
oonsciousnesa  concentrated.'* 


P«ych.  Emp.,  t 2^7  ; rani.  llediL,  | 841  (who 
makes  ReQection  twofold— external  and  iutemal); 
Dfstutt  Tracy,  EKroeni  d'Idiologie,  t L pp.  81, 
834,  448;  AncHloit,  Eaiais  PliUoa,  t.  IL  p.  184. 

• For  Reid,  tee  above,  p.  839.  For  Stewart, 
tee  Cotltefd  WorkM,  vol.  IL  p.  184.— Ed. 

t Cf.  Steeb,  Ueberdeu  MensChen,  U.  878;  Fries, 
Anthropologie,  i.  83 ; and  Schulte,  Cebsr  die 
roenschliobs  Erkenotniis,  p.  65. 


(3.)  From  Xerfura  on  Metaphytietf  voL 
i.  pp.  247,  248. 

**  I think  Reid  and  Stewart  inoorrect  in 
asserting  that  attention  is  only  a volun- 
tary act,  meaning  by  the  expreesion  vol- 
untary, an  act  of  free  wiU.  I am  frr  from 
maintaJnmg,  gs  Brown  and  Others  do,  that 
all  will  is  desire ; but  still  I am  persuaded 
that  we  are  frequently  determined  to  an 
act  of  attention,  as  to  many  other  acta, 
independently  of  our  free  and  deliberate 
volition.  Nor  is  it,  I conceive,  possible 
to  hold  that,  though  immediatelv  deter- 
mined to  an  act  of  attention  by  desire,  it 
is  only  by  the  permission  of  our  will  that 
this  is  done ; oonsequently,  that  every  act 
of  attention  ia  still  under  the  control  of 
our  volition.  This  I cannot  maintain. 
Let  ua  take  an  example : — When  occupied 
with  other  matters,  a person  may  speak 
to  us,  or  the  clock  may  strike,  without 
our  having  any  oonsciousneea  of  the  Bound ; 
but  it  is  aliolly  impossible  for  us  to  remaiu 
in  this  state  of  unoonsciousnees  intention* 
ally  and  with  will.  Wo  cannot  determi- 
nately  refuse  to  hear  by  voluntarily  wiib- 
holdiug  our  attention ; and  we  can  no 
more  open  our  eyes,  and,  by  an  act  of 
wli4  avert  our  mind  from  all  perception 
of  sight,  than  we  can,  by  an  act  of  will, 
oease  to  live.  We  may  cloee  our  ean  or 
shut  our  eyes,  as  we  may  commit  suicide ; 
but  we  cannot,  with  our  organa  unobstruct- 
ed, wholly  refuse  our  attention  at  will.  It, 
therefore,  appears  to  me  the  more  correct 
doctrine  to  bold  that  there  is  no  oonscioua- 
ness  without  attention,— without  ooncen- 
tration,  but  that  attention  is  of  three  de- 
grees or  kinds.  The  first,  a mere  vital 
and  irreeistible  act ; the  second,  an  act 
determined  by  deaire,  which,  though  in- 
voluntary, may  be  reeisted  by  our  will ; 
the  third,  an  act  determined  by  a delibe- 
rate volition.  An  act  of  attention, — that 
is,  an  act  of  oonoentration,— seems  thus 
neoeasary  to  every  exertion  of  oooscious- 
neea,  as  a certain  contraction  of  the  pupil 
is  requisite  to  every  exercise  of  vision. 
We  have  formerly  noticed,  that  discrimi- 
nation ia  a condition  of  consciotianeas ; 
and  a discrimination  ia  only  possible  by  a 
concentrative  act,  or  act  of  attention. 
This,  however,  which  corresponda  to  tbe 
lowest  degree, — to  tbe  mere  vital  or  auto- 
matic act  of  attention,  has  been  refused 
the  name ; and  altfntienj  in  oontradis- 
tiuction  to  this  mere  automatic  contrac- 
tion, given  to  the  two  other  degrees,  of 
which,  however,  Reid  oOly  recognises  the 
third. 

**  Attention,  then,  is  to  consctousnees, 
what  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  to 
eight ; or  to  the  eye  of  the  mind,  what  the 
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tniorosoope  or  telescope  is  to  the  bodily 
eye.  The  faculty  of  attention  is  not, 
therefore,  a special  faculty,  but  merely 
consciousness  acting  under  the  law  of 
limitation  to  whioh  it  is  subjected.  But, 
whatever  be  its  relatione  to  the  special 
faculties,  attention  doubles  all  their  effi- 
ciency, and  affords  them  a power  of  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  destitute.  It  is, 
in  fact,  as  we  are  at  present  constituted, 
the  primary  condition  of  their  activity.” 

[The  following  translation  from  the 
Commentary  of  Philoponus  on  the  De 
Anima,  (L.  iii.  a 2,)  has  been  found  among 
the  Author’s  papers.  This  passage  is  no- 
ticed in  DiMCuuwniy  p.  51,  Leciurti  on 
Mttaphy$ic$t  L p.  201,  as  *'the  first  indi- 
cation in  the  nistory  of  philosophy,  of 
that  false  analysis  which  ha*  raised  At- 
tention into  a separate  faculty.” — Ed.] 

**  But  the  more  recent  interpreters,  stand- 
ing not  in  awe  of  the  frown  of  Alexander, 
not  listening  to  Plutarchus,  and  even  re- 
pelling Aristotle  himself,  have  devised  a 
new  interpretation.  They  say  that  it  is 
the  function  of  the  attentive  part  {rov 
w^oo9KTU(ov  Popovs)  of  the  rational  soul 
to  take  cogiiisauce  of  the  energies  of  sense. 
For,  according  to  them,  the  rational  soul 
not  only  comprehends  the  faculties  of  in- 
telligence (rouf),  thought  (SicUota),  opinion 
(3^(a),  will  (3oi^Afj<rir),  and  election  (vpe- 
they  also  thrust  into  it  another 
sixth  faculty,  which  they  call  that  of  At- 
tention The  attention,  tliey  say,  assista 
in  all  that  goes  on  in  man.  It  is  that 
which  pronounces  I understand,  I iJiink, 
I opine,  I regent,  / desire.  The  attentive 
function  of  the  rational  soul,  in  fact,  per- 
vades in  all  the  powers  without  exception 
—the  rational,  the  irrational,  and  the  vege- 
tative. If  then,  they  proceed,  the  attentive 
faculty  be  thus  thorough-going,  why  not 
let  it  accompany  the  sensations  and  pro- 
nounce of  them,  I see,  I hear,  Ac.  t for  to 
do  this  is  the  peculiar  office  of  what  is  re- 
cognisant  of  the  several  energies.  If, 
therefore,  it  be  the  attention  which  pro- 
nounces ibis,  attention  will  be  the  power 
which  takes  note  of  the  energios  of  sense. 
For  it  behoves  that  what  takes  note  of  all 
should  itself  be  indivisible  and  one ; see- 
ing also  at  the  same  time  that  the  subject 
of  all  these  operations,  3/an,  is  one.  For, 
if  this  faculty  took  cognisance  of  these 
objecU,  that  faculty  of  those  others,  it 
would  be,  as  he  himself  [Aristotle]  else- 
where says,  as  if  you  perceived  that,  I 
this.  That,  therefore,  must  be  one  to 
which  the  attentive  function  appertaina  ; 
for  this  function  is  conversant  with  the 


[note  I. 

faculties — both  the  cognitive  and  the  vital 
[practical  ?].  * In  so  far  as  it  is  conversant 
with  the  cognitive  energies  it  is  called 
Attention.  Henoe,  when  we  would  cor- 
rect a person  whose  mind  is  wandering 
from  any  intellectual  occupation,  we  call 
out  to  him,  Attend  I When,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  to  do  with  the  Iffe  [and  moral 
action  I]  it  is  called  Conscience  (ovrsMs, 
not  oiiroSot).  Hence  in  the  tragedy, 

[iVea. — ' How  now  ? What  illneas  qnelU  thee  ? 
Oruf.}— Intellif^nce  I for  I am  conaciooa  of  niy 
dreadful  dc^.'  t 

Attention  is  therefore  that  which  is  cog- 
nisant of  our  sensitive  energies.  And  Plu- 
tarchuB  (they  say)  falsely  attributed  this 
function  to  opinion  (5^{a).  For  what  is 
cognisant  of  the  operations  of  all  the 
faculties  behoves  to  be  one.  But  opinion 
does  not  take  cognisance  of  the  energies 
of  intelligence  (roDs).  For  opinion  does 
not  say  / inie/tiffise  or  even  / 

reason  ; for  although  it  may 

sny  / opine,  / am  indignant,  it  is  unable 
to  contemplate  the  energies  of  the  higher 
faculties." — [Sign.  0.  v.,  ed.  Venet,  1535.] 

§ II. — ffisfortcal  notires  of  the  use  of  tk€ 
terms  ConsciousneM,  Attention,  Refec- 
tion, 

[Nothing  appears  to  have  been  written 
on  this  subject,  except  what  has  been  al- 
ready published  in  the  Lectures  on  Meta- 
physics, vol.  i.  pp.  196,  201,  and  pp.  234, 
235.  The  following  references  have  been 
found  among  the  Author’s  papers. — Ed.] 

1uyalo$riots — <n/raiir$dropat. 

V.  Sympathy,  fellow-feeling,  to  feel 
aluug  with. 

Plutarch,  Solon,  Opera,  i.  p.  88  (ed. 

1599). 

H)e  Adul.  et  Amici  Diwer.],  il  p.  63. 

Clemens  Alex.,  Strom.  L.  i.  p.  282  (ed. 

1688) ; L.  a.  p.  883. 

2*.  Having  a common  knowledge  with 
others. 

Plutarch,  Agis  et  Cleon,  Opera,  i.  822. 

[De  Adul.  et  Amici  Discr.],  ii.  54. 
3*.  To  feel  as  a bodily  aff^ion — a 


* By  vital  (^wrtnwr)  Philoponus  moans  appe- 
tent.  See  Introduction.  [Ilpool^ior,  f.  2 a. 
rvv  opsnriKuy  Kol  ^orrifcwr  ^ pir  4ot\ 
$up6s,  ^ 8^  i-ri6vpla. — Ed.] 
t Emipidos,  Orest,  3®5  : — 

MEN.  T1  xpvpn  wdcrxcif!  <r* 
v6oo$ ; 

OP.  ’H  8t(  <n;KO<8a  8«1>'’  tlpyaa, 

pivot. — Ed. 
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I ii-l 

poisoQ  acting— a diaease — equivalent  to 
conacioueness  of  senaations. 

a.  — Aa  a medical  term — 

Plutarch,  Dcm.,  Opera,  L 859. 

Galen.  De  Diff.  Puls.,  L.  iv.  o.  11.* 
Therajieut.  L.  xiii.  c.  1.  There 

ffv¥aiff$ri<ris  said  to  be  propriui  sen* 
tiu,  8ell'-i>erceptiou  of  a symptom, 
in  contrast  to  its  perception  by 
others. 

Dioacoridea,  viii.  2. 

b.  — Of  sense  strictly — 

Alex.  Apbrod.,  [De  Anlma,  L.  i.  c. 
22.  f.  135.] 

Uierocles,  apud  Stepb.  Thesaar.  v. 

OvyalffBjiffiS. 

4*.  To  become  discriminatiDg — aware 
of — perceive. 

Plutarch,  Aratus,  Opera,  i.  1021. 

De  Profect.  Virt.  Sent],  u.  75,  76. 
De  Sanitate  Tiienda],  ii.  123. 

De  SolertiaAnimalium],iL977,983. 
Tbeodoti  Epit,  apud  Clem.  Alex, 
p.  795. 

5*.  Conscious,  — consciousness,  and  of 
BUperHensiblos. 

Plutarch,  [De  Profect  Virt.  Sent] 
Oi>oi^  iL  82  (may  bo  4*.) 
Antoninus,  De  Rebus  Suis,  L.  viL  § 
24, — rov  iuiaprdyuv  (may  be  4*). 
Epictetus,  Diss.,L.  ILc.  1 l.(may  be4''). 
Hierocles,  In  Corui.  Pyth.  p.  213,  e<L 
1654. 

Dionysius  Alexandrinus,  npudEusebi- 
um,  Prfiep.  Evang.  778  d. 

DiooyHiua  Theolog\is  (which!)  apud 
Budaum,  Comm.  Ling.  Qrtccs,  p. 
628. 

1 0 for  * conscience.* 

Plutarch,  Poplicola,  Opera,  L 99. 

De  Sera  Num.  Vind.,  it  654,  656. 
[De  Profect.  Virt  Sent],  u.  84,  85. 
Demosthenes,  p.2C3,Reisko.  [De  Cor- 
ona, c.  32.  Here,  however,  it  rather 
means  Consciotisnesa  in  sense  of 
* common  knowledge  with  others.* 
-*Ed.] 

Orphica,  [Hymn.  Ixiii.  (62),  5,  p.  332, 
Hermann. — EiD.] 

Hieroclcs,  In  Carm.  Pyth.  p.  213,  ed. 
1654. 

Pythagoras  apud  Stobsei  Flor.  T.  24, 8. 
Epictetus  [Fragm.  97,  vol.  iv.  p.  98, 
ed.  Schweigh. — En.] 


* Galen  has  no  name  forcousrtousnAss  of  sen- 
sations, &R.,  tliough  ho  uses  ffwaitrOneis  in  a 
medical  sci»c  (v.  Hofmann,  Comm,  iu  Galcnum, 
p.  1&5).  This  (SG.  consciousness  of  sensations] 
he  atlribates  to  t6  ifyffioviK6¥ — f s.  the  imagin* 
ing,  recoliectiog,  and  reasoning  mind— might  be 
called  common  sense.  See  Hofmann,  pp.  ITO,  193. 


Plutarch  apud  Stobsei  Flor.  T.  24, 
15  [De  Auimi  Tranquillilate,  c.  19, 
Opera,  it  p.  476.  Stoba'us  quotes 
<rvyui6t  t but  the  word  in  Plu- 
tarch U ffvytaif,  introduced  by  the 
line  of  Euripides,  Orestes,  395,  as 
referred  to  below. — Enj. 

iuyiffit — for  conscience. 

Menander  apud  Stobsei  Flor.  T.  24,  8. 

Clemens  Alex.,  Strom.  L.  ii.  p.  871,  ed. 
1688. 

Herodian,  L.  iv.  c.  7,  but  some  MSS. 
have  [V ide  Gale,  Philo- 

Bophia  Generalis,  1076,  p.  867. ~ 
Ep.) 

Euripides,  [Orestes,  8951,  quoted  by 
Plutarch,  as  above,  and  by  Clemens 
Alex.,  Strom.  L.  vit  p.  714. 

Kot  used  for  * to  be  morally  con- 
scious,* though  sometimes  ‘ to  bo 
aware  of  in  relation  to  self,*  as 
Lucian  [Dial.  Door.,  it  1,  quoted 
by  Gale,  1.  c. — En.] 

2v>'rr<^  T — (rvy^TTf  s — lt<rvy*ros — ArvveWa 
— 4{fcr6y€Tos — tvavyicioj  Ac. 

Kot  used  in  relation  to  conscience. 


Used  only  once  by  Plato,  Rep.  Ui.  ]>. 
407,  Steph. 

t1po<7«xw. 

Used  commonly  with  rot/v,  to  mean 
* attend,*  sometimes  by  it^lf.  Out 
of  86  times  in  Plato,  27  w'ith  rovv, 
and  9 absolutely  in  this  sense. 
N.  B. — Plato  only  joins  yovy  with 
it,  and  never  yy^firfy  or  ^idyotay. 

np<xrox‘fi> 

Kot  used  by  Plato;  but  by  Lucian, 
it  63  [Quomodo  Hist.  Conscr.  Sit, 
§ 53],  Suidas  [v.  ciViSoX^],  Psellua 
[De  Omnifaria  Doctr.,  § 46],  Plu* 
tarch  [De  Gamilitate,  c.  2.3,  and 
elsewhere.  See  Wyttenbach*s  In- 
dex.— Ed.] 

npo^cmir^f. 

Used  for  * attentive*  by  Aristotle, 
(Rbet.  iit  14),  but  never  by  Plato. 

[The  following  references  from  the 
Author’s  Common-Place  Book  have  been 
added,  as  relating  to  tbe  same  subject  ] 
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L — CovBciousNSsa 

On  ConBciousneas  in  general,  see  Z. 
MayrUt  Two  DiBsertatioDs,  &c.,  [p.  141 
eq.] ; Sulzer,  VermiBchte  Schriften  fL  p. 
201  sq.] ; C.  L.  Reinkold,  Das  menBcblicbe 
£lrkenDtnis8Termoegen,  pp.  108  aq.,  227 
■q. ; Dalherg  [Von  dem  Bewosstoejn  als 
ai^meinem  Oninde  der  Weltweisbeit], 
omnino.  Add  Wfiu.  Ueber  d.  Wesen  und 
Wirken  d.  Seete,  § 29,  p.  134  sq.;  Tiede- 
mann,  Paychologie,  p.  24;  Untersuchun* 
gen,  4^,  i.  p.  63  sq. 

Reinhold  (IL  oc.)  givefl  the  meaning 
affixed  to  the  expression  by  Descartes  (p. 
227),  Leibnitz  (228),  Wolf  (229).  Locke 
(231),  Hume  (2^),  ^nt  (287),  Reinhold 
himself  (old  opinion,  239 — new  opinion, 
109),  Fichte  (242),  Schelling  (244),  Fries 
(244),  ^uterwek  (246). 

Volf  Hiatingntabftn,  1.  Ptfrcepfioa^sct  of 
mind  representing  object,  i.e.  forming  idea. 
This  may  be  without  consciousness  or  ap> 
perception.  2.  Apptrctptioiy^-^ct  by  which 
mind  conscious  of  its  perceptions,  repre- 
sentations, ideas.  8.  Cogitatxon — thought, 
including  the  two  former.  Wolf,  Psych. 
Emp.  23-26,  48;  Psych.  Rat.  § 12; 
fiaumeitUr  [Philosophia  Recens  Contro- 
TersSy  Deffi  660,  662 J,  p.  104. 

2vro/(r9iT<rif* — <n;r(U(r9e(yo/iai. 

1.  — Pboclds. — Instit.  TheoL,  o.  89 — of 
consciousness  in  general. 

2. — Albxandbr  Afhrooisibnsib  gives 

to  the  common  sense.  De 
Anima,  L.  L c.  22,  f.  135  a,  ed.  Aid.  1634; 
Quest.  Nat  f.  22  b,  ed.  Tiincav.  1636. 

8.— SiMPUclUs. — a.— In  Arist  DeAnim. 
f.  62,  ed.  Aid.  1527  uses  these  words  to 
express  Aristotle’s  meaning  of  sense 
knowing  its  own  operations.  He  makes 
(TvraistfiHrtr  cognisant  not  only  of  the  pre- 
sence and  absence  of  the  object  of  percep- 
tion, and  perception  itself,  and  non-per- 
ception, but  of  the  attempt  at  perception. 
This  ovyalff0ri<ris  he  attributes  not  only  to 


* [As  a psychological  tenn]  avvcda^tris  may 
be  used — 

1.  For  simple  perception,  aee  Zlormaim,  Comm. 
In  Oalennm,  p.  1S5. 

S.  For  the  perception  of  two  thinpi,  either  ac- 
tually or  potentially.  Thus  eight  may  be  said 
<rvrai<r9<b'f(r9ai  colour  and  magnitude,  darkness 
and  light  See  Tberaistiui,  Opera,  ed.  Venet 
1534,  tr.  84  b,  08  b. 

S.  For  acnsitive  apperception,  see  Alexander 
Aphrod.,  De  Anima,  L.  i.  c.  Si,  f.  ISA  a,  and 
Qiuest  Nat.  tSih. 

4 For  conscionsnom  in  general,  and  is  tbns 
applied  to  Intellect  This  frequent  after  It  came 
intouae.  See  the  authorities  referred  toin  the  text. 


[note  I. 

the  common  sense  (though  this  hss  it 
purer  and  better),  but  also  to  the  sevcual 
senses.  His  translator,  Asulanos,  renders 
by  contcuiUia  and  eonsensut.  So  Budsras 
hM  conteimtia  morbi  in  a medical  sense. 
Comm.  Ling.  Onec.,  p.  628. 

b. — In  Epicteti  ^chiridion,  c.  L p.  28, 
Heinsii  (p.  49,  Schweigh.)  — avwaie^ricis 
rou  94\txy  ical  ph  0tAsir,  k.  r.  A. 

4.^Euoxniob  or  Bulgaria. 

(1766),  p.  118,  ovralaBriffis  for  oonscious- 
nesB.* 

That  trwolxrbrieis  belongs  only  to  ra- 
tional beings,  see  Anon.  ap.  Cramer, 
Aneod.  Orec.  Faria.  voL  iv.  p.  890. 

2ur«(8i)<ris — cr^roiSo. 

Plato. — Ion,  p.  683.  *AAA* 
ffipoiba  6ri,  K.  T.  A.,  * Bed  illius  mihi 
oonscius  sum  quod,’  Ac. — FicinL  On  this 
use  of  trivoiba,  Ac.,  t.  omnino  Wytton- 
bach  ad  Phaxlonem  (Platonis  Opera,  ed. 
Valpy,  toL  ▼.  p.  298). 

Dioo.  Labut.,  vii.  86  [vpArop  oIkmp 
X.4ywp  sTi'oi  worrl  airrov  e^<rra- 

ffip,  Kol  rijr  To^TTjf  crvrfiSifO’ir],  referred  to 
in  Harris'  Philological  Enquiries,  ch.  xvii 
But  there  <rM€ffuf  appears  to  be  the  right 
reading.  [See  Lecturet  on  Afetaphytics, 
Tol.  L p,  199. — Ed.] 

%0ppom — for  * consciousness.’ 

HtprocRATBR,  De  Morb.  Epidem.,  L. 
yL  § 8,  ypAfiris  iratT 

j iaoT^p. 


ConteUntia — oonscius,  Ac. 

1. — Trrtullian  has  conscientia  for  * oon- 
sciousnesa.’  a. — DeCameChristiadversus 
IV.  Hsreees,  a 3.  Arguing,  against  Mar- 
cion,  that  the  birth  and  b^y  of  Christ 
were  real  and  not  pbantastic, — he  sup- 
poses Marcion  to  say,  that  Christ's  sub- 
jectifs  belief  of  bis  body  was  enough. 
* Sed  satis  erat  illi,  inquis,  eon^Untia  sua. 
Viderint  homines,  si  natum  putabant, 
quia  bominem  Tidebant.*  (This  argu- 
ment he  bad  used  before.)  'Quanto  ergo 
dignius,  quantoque  constimtius  humanam 
sustinuisset  existimationem  vere  natus, 
eandem  existimationem  etiam  non  natus 
subiturus  cum  injuria  con*cientus  sues, 
quam  tu  ad  fiduciam  reputas,  ut  non  natus 
adversuB  coMcientiam  suam  natum  se 
exiatimari  suBtiuerett  Quid  tauti  fuit, 


• Eugenios  uaes  irur#(8ij<ny  »m!  ff\>pf*iyp»*rxx 
in  the  same  Mnie.  Aoyiir^,  ibid.  Coiupare  his 
TvxeAoyia  (1805),  p.  5. 
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odoce,  ut  coDBciens  ChristuB  quid  eoset, 
esse  se  quod  non  orat,  ezhiberet.'  * 

b. — De  Teetimonio  Animn,  c.  5.  Speak- 
ing of  the  natural  testimonies  of  the  mind, 
he  says: — ‘ Qui  ejusmodi  eruptiones  auU 
mas  non  putavit  doctrinam  eese  naturso,  et 
congenit®  et  ingenit®  comcioitict  tacita 
commissa,  dicet,  Ac/  Afterwards,  in  the 
same  chapter,  conscientia  is  used  for  the 
place  of  principles — the  faculty  of  native 
cognitions. 

c.  — De  Anima,  c.  18.  * Conscientia 

communis’  of  sense,  opposed  to  a higher 
consciousness  of  intelligence. 

But  all  these  examples  of  conscientia  in 
TertuUian  may  be  translated  by  *knowUdffc.* 

2. — St  Augustin. — De  Trinitate,  L.  x. 
c.  7.  (Opera,  ed.  Benedict.,  t.  viii.  p.  894). 

* Et  quia  sibi  bene  conacta  est  [metis]  prin* 
cipatus  sui  quo  corpus  regit;  hiuc  factum 
est,  Aa* 

8. — Petrarch,  De  Contemptu  Mundi, 
Dial.  I,  Opera,  ed.  Basilc®  1581,  pp.  354, 
335,  has  conscientiay  [but  in  a moral  sense 
for  coTUcience.] 

4.  — Keckermann. — Opera,  L I pp.  842, 
731,798.  Hesays  there  is  a practical  and  a 
speculative  consciousness.  See  also  his  Or- 
gani  Aristotelis  Analysis,  pp.  103, 158, 159. 

5.  — Descartes  was  the  first  to  give  cur-  I 
rency  to  the  word  in  his  definition  of  thought  j 
aseverythingof which weareconsciouSft.e.  { 
equivalent  to  consciousneas.  [Princ.  P.  i. 

§ 9.  ‘ Cogitationis  nomine  iutelligo  ilia 

omnia  qu®  nobis  consciis  in  nobis  fiunt, 
quatenus  eorum  in  nobis  con$cientia  est.*] 

Conscience  (French  and  English) — 

Used  as  convertible  with  ‘ pensde*  by 
Dk  I.A  Forge,  Traits  de  I'Esprit,  p.  14. 

[‘  Je  vous  dirai  done  que  jo  prens  ici  la  : 
Pens^  pour  cette  perception,  consciencef 
ou  connoissance  int^rieure  que  chacun 
de  nous  ressent  imm^diatement  par  soi 
mfime,  quand  il  s’aper^oit  de  oe  qu’il  fait 
ou  de  ce  qui  se  passe  en  lui.*]  | 

On  French  * Conscience,'  see  foot-note 
in  Coste's  Translation  of  Locke's  Essay, 
B.  ii.  ch.  27,  § 9.  [p.  264,  6th  od.  1755.] 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  ii.  7.  § 2,  speaks 
of  the  * conscience  of  their  own  ignorance* 
as  in  the  * simpler  sort.' 

Consciosit/ — 

Used  by  Leibnitz,  to  express  conscious- 
ness. Nouv.  Essais,  Liv.  ii.  ch.  xxvii.  gjj 
9,  16,  18— Oeuvres  PhiL,  ed.  Raspe,  pp.  t 
194,  196,  199,  200. 


* Sflc  Barthius,  Advenarla  (L.  xxix.  c.  1 1,  p. 
134S,  who  notiOM  this  as  a peculiar  use  of  ce»i- 
set«  niia. 


II.— Attention. 

[Attention  is  recognised  oa  a special 
faculty  by] 

1.  — PHiLoroNUS. — In  Arist.  De  Anima, 
p.  167  [Lat.  Trausl.,  Lugd.  1544  ; Sign. 
O.  V.,  Gr.  ed.  Yenet.  1535],  where  is  no- 

I ticed  at  length  the  opinion  of  * some 
recent  interpreters,’  with  whom  he  ogrees 
touching  ‘wpocticTuchy  {ji4pot),  which,  in 
I their  view,  includes  both  Consciousness 
and  Attention — if  not  Kefiection.  [See 
above,  p.  942  a. — Ed.] 

2.  — Michael  EpHEsica  (or  Eustbatics). 
— In  Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  L.  ix.  c.  9 (f.  160  b, 
ed.  Or.  1636 ; p.  388,  ed.  Feliciani,  1542.) 

3. — By  Michael  Pbellus,  npcaoxh  i* 
mentioned  as  a middle  faculty  of  mind. 
De  Omnifaria  Doctrina,  § 46.  Tlpoaoxh^i 
ioTi  Koff  rpoo’«xoM^E  rots  fpyois  oils 
wpdrrofity  koI  rots  \6yois  oh  Keyofity. 

Mr  Stewart  (Elem.  i.  c.  2 — Coll.  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  122)  thinks  that  no  psychologist 
has  treated  of  Attention  as  a separate 
faculty.  But  see  Wolf,  Condillac,  Can- 
zius  (Meditationes,  709),  Bonnet,  Contsen, 
among  modem  philosophers,  and  of  an- 
cient as  above.  [Compiiro  Lectures  on 
MetaphysioSf  vol.  i.  p.  235-6. — Ed.] 

On  Attention  os  faculty  of  directing  and 
concentrating  Consciousness,  see  De  J7oei, 
Claris  Philosophi®  Naturalls,  p.  273  (where 
Scaliger,  Aristotle,  and  Descartes) ; Fries, 
Anthropologie,  i.  p.  83  sq. ; Kant,  Anthro- 
fwlogio,  [§  3 sq. ; and  Meuschenkunde,  ed. 
Starke,  p,  53. — Ed.] 

On  Attention  in  general,  see  A ugustin 
(in  Duhamel,  p.  488).*  He  notices  well 


* Th«  passage  of  8t  Augustin  is  from  the  De 
Musics,  L.  Vi.  c.  5.  < £t  ne  looguro  faciam,  vide- 
tur  mihi  anima.  cum  sentit  ia  corpore,  non  ab 
illo  aliqnid  pati,  sed  in  ejus  passionibus  atten- 
tlus  agere,  et  has  actiones,  give  fsciies  proper 
convenientiajn,  sire  dUBciles  propter  innoureni- 
entiam,  non  cam  latere:  ct  hoc  totum  est  quod 

sentire  dicitur. Cum  autem  ab 

eis(fem  suis  operationibus  aliquid  patitur,  a seip- 
sa  patitur,  non  a corpore ; plane  cum  se  ac- 
commodat  corpori:  et  ideo  apnd  se  ipsam  minus 
est>  quia  corpus  semper  minus  quam  ipsa  est 
Conversa  ergo  a Domino  suo  ad  servum  sunm, 
neceasario  deQcit:  conversa  item  a servo  luo  ad 
Dominum  suum,  necessario  proficit,  et  pnebet 
eldem  servo  fadUimam  ritam,  et  propterea  minJ- 
me  opemsom  et  negotiosam.  ad  quam  propter 
summam  quictem  nulla  detorqueatur  attentio; 
sicut  est  affoctlo  corporis  qus  sanitas  dicitur: 
nuUa  qnippe  attentione  nostra  opus  habet,  non 
quia  nihil  tunc  aglt  anima  in  corpore,  sed  quia 
nihil  facilins  agit.  Nam  In  omnibus  otieribns  nos- 
trls  tanto  quiilquam  attentins,  quanto  difficilius 
operamur.  ’ Quoted  by  Duhamel,  De  Corpore  Ani- 
mato,  Tdb.  i.  cap.  9.— En. 

3 o 
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that  in  health  no  attention  to  state  of  his  acute  rejoinder  to  the  argument  agaiivt 


body — so  * (ante  cUterUiu*  quanto  difficilius 
operamur*  See  also  Vive*,  De  Anima,  L. 
il,  p.  64,  ed.  1556* — SteA,  Ueber  den 
Uenseben,  ii.  675 — Tiedemann,  Unter- 
BuchuDgen,  L p.  98;  Peycbologie,  p.  121 
Irving,  Erfahrungen  und  Unterauchun- 
gen  uel^r  den  Meuacben,  L § 107  ; ii 
$ 147-50. 


8t  Augustin,  De  Trinitate,  L.  xi  c.  2, 
makes  * animi  intentio'  (equivalent  to 

* animi  voluntas*)  a necessary  element  in 
every  act  of  Perception.  See  Fromondu*, 
Phil.  Christ,  de  Auima,  p.  557  sq. 

Hieronymus,  Adv.  Jovin.  ii  9.  ‘ Quod 

mens  videat  et  mens  audiat,  et  quod  nec 
audire  quidpiam  nec  videre  poasimus,  nisi 
aeusus  in  ea  quse  cernimus  et  audimus 
fuerit  uj,  vetus  quoque  eententia  est.* 

PUnius,  Hist.  Nat,  L.  xi.  c.  54.  ' Ani- 
mo  autem  videmus,  auimo  cernimus : 
oculi,  ceu  vasa  qusedam,  visibilem  ejus 
partem  accipiuntatque  transmittunt,  Ac.* 
Cicero,  Acad.  Qusst  iv.  o.  10.  ‘Mena 
ipsa  que  sensuum  fona  eat,  naturalem 
vim  habet,  qnam  intendit  ad  ea  quibus 
movetur.*  (Quoted  in  Mazure,  Etudes, 
Ac.  i.  p.  77.) 

Laromigui4re  makes  Attention  a power 
of  intellect.  Cousin  reprehends  this  {De 
^insa,  Nouv.  Consid.,  pr4f.,  p.  xxix.)  and 
makes  it  a power  of  will. 

npde'«{ir,  ffvvTotfta  wphs  r6  aara- 

fu^€i¥.  Definitioues  Platonicie. 

III. — Reflectiom. 

Mr  Stewart  (Dissertation,  Note  Y — 
Colt  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  556 ; compare 
Essaya,  Part  i.  Ess.  i.  ch.  1 — Coll.  Works, 
vol.  V.  p.  56)  says  that  * Mr  Ix>cke  seems  I 
to  have  considered  the  use  of  the  word 
ruction  as  peculiar  to  himself;*  and 
does  not  himself  know  that  it  is  common 
to  the  whole  School  philosophy.f  j 

1. — St  Adoustin  (in  De  la  Forge,  De 
I’Elsprit,  pr4f.,  p.  xiv.;  who  himself  uses 

* rdflezioD,'  prdf.,  p.  xl)  This  passage  of  St 
Augustin  probably  suggested  to  l^bnitz 


* Tlves  sajrt : — 'Et  ut  nec^Hsarioin  Mt  ad  | 
cemeadum.  at  fit  oculut  apertus  ; its  ct  j 

gentlw,  ad  Intflligeadnn).  necesaaria  set  attentio, 
aeu  adveraio  qusdam  anitui,  quod  Onreia  dicitur  I 
wpoalxeir  rdv  rovy.  fliec  eat  veluti  mcntla  | 
qunr<laiu  apertio,  ad  reclpiendtim  quod  offertur.' 
— Ei> 

t We  have  the  scholaatio  dictom— Reflexive  . 
cr^tatio  facile  eat  deflexiTa'-'potnting  at  the  | 
dlfficuUy  of  turning  iLwards  upon  telf— Keeker-  , 
msiiD.  Opera,  t 1.  p.  406.  (Compare  leetvru  on 
Mtiapkiftia.  i.  Kd  ] I 


innate  principles — " nisi  iotellectus  ip^ 

I 2.-<-DnK8  ScoTua,  Super  UuivereiUibus 
Porphyrii,  qu.  iii,  where  our  knowledge  ia 
said  to  be  either  from  sense  or  from  re* 

; flection,  just  as  Locke.  [*Ad  tertium  dioo 
quod  UJii  propositio  Aristotelis,  nihil  est  in 
intellectu  quin  phus  fuerit  in  eensu,  vers 
eet  de  eo  quod  est  phmum  intelligibile, 
quod  eet  scilicet  quod  quid  eet  rei  mate* 
! i^is,  non  autem  de  omnibus  per  ee  in* 
telligibilibus;  quis  multa  perse  intelligun- 
tur,  non  <|uia  sp^iem  fsciunt  in  eensu,  sed 
per  r^Uxumem  intellectu8.'J*t 
I 3. — Ddbanous,  Id  Sent.  L.  ii.  Disp.  iiL 

qu.  6.  § 21,  says  that  Reflection  on  the 
I operations  of  our  minds  affords  certain 
I knoroUdge,  and  that  it  is  experimental, 

4.  — J.  C.  SCAUOSR,  De  Subtilitste,  Ex- 
ere.  cceviL  g 2.t  [*  lutellectua  noster  non 
intelligit  se  per  speciem  sicuti  cetera  entia 
matenadis,  sed  per  r^fiexionem,'  Ac]  See 
also  §g  18,  28;  and  Exerc  ccxcviii.  g 14. 

5.  — Melanchtbok,  De  Anima,  ed.  Lugd. 

1555,  p.  183.  [‘  Intollectus  eet  potentia 

oognosoens,  jud  leans,  et  ratiooinans,  . . . 
habeas  et  actum  rejUxum  quo  suae  ac* 
tiones  oemit  et  judioat,  et  errata  exnen- 

‘ dare  potest'] 

1 6. — Fraoabtorius,  De  Intellectione,  L. 

' ii.,  Opera,  f.  137.  * Fejlectente  se  intellectu 
super  conoeptUB  factos.' 

I 7.— Out.  Cauerarius,  Select  Disp. 

Philos.  (Paris,  1630),  p.  27,  discusses  the 
^ question  whether  enfiarofionti — relationee 
rationis  are  made  by  a direct  or  by  a reflex 
act  of  the  intellect  That  made  by  a re- 
flex act  held  by  the  Thomists. 


* The  pooMge  of  Augnftin  Is  fTnm  the  spuriont 
treatife,  De  Hpiritu  et  Anima,  o.  Si  : *Ueui  ergo 
cui  nihil  feipM  pnesentiuf  est  quadam  interloh, 
mm  simuItU,  vem  pneecntia,  videt  m in  ee. 
Nihil  enitQ  Um  novit  incna  quam  id  quod  aibi 
pnwto  eat:  neo  mentl  qtiidqiuim  magif  ]>nefto 
nt,  qusm  ipu  filii.  Nam  oognoacit  m vivere, 
»e  ineminiiiae,  se  intelligere,  fo  velie,  cogitare, 
fctre,  Judicare.  omnia  novit  in  so,  nec  ima- 

ginatur,  quasi  extra  se  ilia  aliquo  tensu  corporis 
tetigerit,  siout  corporalis  quaerjue  tsnguntur.  Hz 
quorum  cogitstionibua  si  nihil  slbi  afflngat  ut  tale 
aliquid  aeae  putet ; quidqnid  ei  de  ae  remanet 
hoe  solum  Ipsa  eat.  Nihil  enim  iam  In  mente 
est,  quam  iffs  mens ; nec  qiiidqnam  sic  mrntem 
oognoscit  quemadmodum  mens,  Ac.’ — Cf.  De 
Trinitate,  L.  x.  c.  8.— -Ed. 

t By  the  Scotists  the  act  of  intellect  was  re- 
garded as  threefold— rrertis.  rfflfnii,  and  roUotirus. 
See  CoDsUntina  {a  Samnno),  Tract  de  Becundis 
Intentloiiibus,  ad  calcem  Scot!  Ope  rum,  p.  4^2, 
and  CaatanciiB,  Diatinctiones  Pbilosophicw, 
Lugd  Bat  1641,  pp.  11,  161. 

1 Compare  Ooclenins,  Adversaria  sd  Scsligerl 
ExemitAtIones(15M),  p 19S. 
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§ n] 

8.  — BebnaRDus,  Tfaea.  PUt,  lutel* 

lectiu,  CoDvenio,  Circulus. 

9. — ^ORDAMUS  Bbuvob,  Do  Imiginum 
Signorxim  et  IdeBrum  Cooipo«itione,  De* 
dicatio,  p.  iv.  [Se«  above,  p.  988  a. — £d.] 

10.  — Pbilippus  Mocikicus,  CoDtem- 
plationee  Philo6opbic»  (1681),  haa  tbe 
word  io  all  ita  forma,  paaaim. 

11.  — KEOKZRMARif,  Sytttema  Phyaicum, 
L.  iv.  cc.  S,  5 (Opera,  ed.  1814,  t.  L pp. 
1600, 1612.) 

12.  — Goclenius,  Lexicon  Philoaopbi* 
cum  (Let),  ed.  Francof.  1613,  ▼.  Keflexus. 
‘ Reflecti,  1*,  Pn>prie  eet  vei  rureua  aeu 
iteruin  flecti,  vel  retro  flecti.  2**,  Trans- 
late 68t  revocari,  reprimi,  eedari,  cui  oppo* 
nitur  iocitari.  Sic  Cicero  uaurpavit,  vide 
Nisolium.  8**,  Tralatitium  etiam  eat,  quod 
Physici  ReOexionem  intellectui  tribuunt 
Kelexio  enim  intellectus  eia  eat,  cum,  poet* 
quam  iotellectua  ooDcepit  rem  aliquam, 
ruraua  concipit  ae  concepiaae  earn,  et  con- 
aiderat  ao  metitur,  qua  certiludiue  et  modo 
illam  cognoverit,  et,  ai  opus  fuerit,  iterum 
atque  iterum  convertit  se  aeu  revertitur 
ad  so  et  ad  actus  auoa.  (Hoc  dicunt 
Scbolastici  reflecti  supra  actus  ipeoe  re- 
flexos.)  Quod  argumento  eat,  iotellectum 
esse  divinum  et  immaterialem.  Breviter, 
Reflexio  intellectus  eet  intima  actio,  qua 
recognoscit  turn  aeipaum,  turn  auoa  actus 
et  Buos  species. 

* Itnque  Reflecti  metapborice  etiam  tri- 
buitur  motui  mentis,  quo  mens  quasi  in 
ae  redit.  Aliud  eat  intelligere  rem,  et 
oliud  intelligere  ipaam  intentionem  intel- 
lectam,  (id  est,  similitudinem  acceptam 
io  intellectu  de  re  intellecta,  quam  verba 
exteriura  significant, )quod  inteUectuafacit 
dum  supra  opus  suum  reflectitur.’  This 
passage  is  commented  on  by  Wolf,  Psycb. 
Emp.  § 267  ; Wolf  wrong. 

13. — D.  Buchaxan,  Hist.  An.  Hum. 
(Paris,  1637),  pp.  114, 260 — that  reflection 
neoeasarily  of  an  inorganic  faculty. 

14. — DesOARTsa  (in  Qruyer,  Raaais  Phi- 
losophiqucfs,  t iv.  p.  118).  [Epiat.  P.  ii. 
ep.  6. — Ed  j 

16.  — Gassendi,  Pbysica,  Sect,  iii., 
Memb.  Post,  L.  ix.  c.  3 (Opera,  Leyden, 
1668,  t 11  p.  461) : *Ad  secundam  vero 
operationem  pnesertim  spectat  ipea  intel- 
lectus  ad  suam  operationem  attentio, 
reflexiove  ills  supra  actionem  propiiam, 
qua  se  intelligere  intelligit,  cogitatve  se 
cogitare.* 

16.— Dchamel,  Pbiloeopbia  Burgundiie, 
t i pp.  617,  621,  661,  662,  656,  (4tb  ed. 
Lond.  1686.) 


The  origin  of  tbe  word  Ji^ection  may 
perbape  be  traced  to  Aristotle’a  oompari- 
aoD  of  a etraigbt  and  apiral  or  crooked 


line — De  Anima,  L.  iiL  c.  4,  text  10: 
compered  with  Averroee,  in  locum  (Aria- 
totelia  Opera,  Venetiis,  1660,  t.  vii.  p.  108), 
and  Ant  Andreas,  Queest  Metapb.,  L.  viL 
qu.  13. 

*H  wphs  ieun6  — rh  itpht 

4«irr6  4w(«Tpcirr(ic3r — t3  wpis  iturr6  4wi- 
[Used  by]  Plotinus,  Enn.  v. 
L.  iii.  c.  1,8,  et  alibi ; Proclus,  Instilut 
Theol.  [cc.  15,  32.  38,  42,  43.  et  alibi]; 
Pbiluponus,  In  Arist.  De  Anima,  Sign. 
A.  iv.  ;*  compare  Sign.  B.  v.,  ed.  Venet. 
1636;  SimpUciuB,  In  Arist  De  Anima,  f. 
62,  ed.  Aid.  1527.  t 

Phrases  : — Plotinus,  Enn.  i.  L.  iv.  e. 
10 — 'H  fZroi  kdi  ytyvicBatf 

iufwtdfiwTorros  tov  yo^fiarott  kcd  rov  4rcp- 
yovyros  rov  korit  rh  r^s  ^vxvft  eTor 
awtKrB4rros  w4Xty,  k.  r.  X.  St  Augustin, 
De  Immortalitate  Aninm,  o.  4 (Opera,  ed. 
Benedict,  t i.  p.  890), — * JnUiUion^m  in 
ante  cogitata  reJUcUre'  Balde,  Lyrica, 
L.  i.  Ode  22,—*  Mira potentis  Figura mens 
in  se  rtfiexct*  Ficinus  (in Beniardi  Thee. 
Plat,  V.  Circttlus), — * Animadvtrtio  mcntit 
in  seipsam.* 


Immateriality  and  immortality  of  tbe 
mind  pn>ved  from  power  of  reflecting  on 
self : — 

Ptotinuif  ut  supra ; Proclu*,  Inst  Tbeol. 


^ * 068ly  T«K  avr6  iavrh  yty- 

rc4c^irfi,  0&81  wphs  4aur6  oh 

yikp  olBty  iavrhk  ij  X*^P*  ^ rt  rwy 

awfiArvp.  ’AAX*  ou84  ol  6X0704 
koirot  iurthfiaroi  o5(rai,  lavras  Xaturik'  oh 
T^p  olhtv  iaurhy  V ^ h hkoh  ^ avX»r 
Tj  aXffdyjaitf  xo(as  4arl 

AXX*  4 X470J  4<rrly  6 rtpl  ahrwy  (rtrAy. 
*H  fityrot  V Xo7iiri^  ahrh  iavr^y 

yiy^ffku'  ahrii  yovy  4<rr\y  p (rtrovca,  owrp 
r)  (rtrovfityrit  avrri  i)  9vplffkov<rat  aOrij  p 
ovpiakofi4yr)t  rj  yiythckovca  xal  ytyot^kO' 
fityj}’  hfftifiaros  ipa  4yapyvs  airohtStikrai. 
—Ed. 

i*  T6  8f  aiaBdytffBat  Srt  aioBay^ftfBa, 
AyBpthwov  pun  pUyoy  thtoy  tlycu  8o««<* 
Xoytk^s  yiip  fwpf  7^701^  t6  irpht  iavr^y 
4vi<rrp*-mK6y.  Kol  htlkyvrai  816  rovSt 
Kol  fi4xpt  r^s  (d^$4i<r«ofs  rjfiuy  t8  Xo7ik8»' 
8i?i«co*'*  tfyc  Kol  aXffBiiffis  v iyBponrtla  lav- 
Tpf  hrrtXrfwrucfi'  yiyywffku  ydp  rats  lavr8 
rh  otofloi'^pfror,  8r«  oiffBayofjiayoy  ieanh 
yympi(ti'  koI  8(6  tovto  4rtffrp4^oy  wphs 
lavT^  ical  avr8  ieurrov  ty — snd  then  he  thews 
that  this  it  t })ower  higher  than  t bodily  faculty, 
snd  therefore  tepArtble  from  body ; for  the  par- 
ticles of  body,  lying  etch  without  the  other, 
cannot  be  converged  {trvyyohot)  on  telf. 
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ON  THE  TERMS 


cc.  15,  16,  43,  8‘2,  S3,  187,  188  (See  Eu- 
geni(M,  pKych.,  p.  78  eq.) ; PhHop<m%u, 
In  Ariflt.  De  Anima,  Proosm.  Sign.  A.  iv.; 
Aoniut  Palfariuiy  De  Immortalitate  Ani- 
morum,  L.  ii.  v.  125  nq.  ; />.  lleintiut, 
DeConteraptu  Mortis,  L.  ii.v.  315  (Poem- 
atA,  ed.  1640,  p.  397)  ; D.  Buchanan^ 
Hist.  An.  Hum.,  p.  634.  ; Ga*$endiy  Pby- 
sica,  Sect  iii.,  Memb.  Post.,  L.  ix.  c.  2 ; 
Henry  Afore,  Platouica,  or 

a PlaWuicall  Poem  of  the  Immortality  of 


[note  k. 

Souls,  ftc.  (Cambridge,  1642),  Book  ii 
Cant.  iii.  Stansa  27  ; Book  iii  Cant,  ii., 
Stonaa  23-25] ; Sir  John  i)aries.  Poem  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  [Sect,  ii] ; 
OoclfniuM^  Lex.  Phil,  r.  Ueflexus  (Wolf, 
Psych.  Kmp  , § 257) ; Descarte*,  passim 
[See  Kpist  P.  ii.  ep.  2,  6. — Ed.];  Be  ta 
Forye,  in  note  on  Deacartee'  Do  Homine, 
art.  77,  et  alibi  pluries;  Olanrillf  Defence 
of  the  Vanity  of  Dogmatising  (1665),  p.  20; 
Mayntf  Essay  on  Consciousness,  p.  217. 


NOTE  K. 

THAT  THE  TERMS  IMAGE,  IMPRESSION,  TYPE,  ETC,, 
IN  PHILOSOPHICAL  THEORIES  OF  PERCEPTION, 
ABE  NOT  TO  BE  TAKEN  LITERALLY. 


[References. — From  I.  P.  254  a,  256  b,  257  a,  353  b,  355  a.] 


[This  Note  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  written.  The  following  fragment 
relates  to  one  of  the  subjects  intended 
to  be  discussed  in  it.  See  above,  p.  353, 
note  +. — Ed.] 

Reid  is  wrong  in  stating,  that  Ariitotle 
imputes  the  defect  of  memory  in  children 
and  old  persons,  to  the  brain,  in  the  one 
case,  l>eing  ‘ too  soft  to  retain  impres- 
sions,' and,  in  the  other,  'too  haM  to 
receive  them.'  In  the  Jirtt  place,  the 
primary  sensorium,  where  these  impros-  ' 
sions  are  to  be  made,  is  not.  in  Aristotle's 
doctrine,  the  brain,  but  the  firart.  In  the 
second,  Reid  and  other  philcsophcrs  do 
Aristotle,  hero  and  elsewhere,  injustice, 
in  taking  his  expressions  in  a strictly  lite- 
ral sigui&cation.  His  statement,  on  the 
subject  in  question,  is  found  in  the  6rst 
chapter  of  bis  treatise  On  Memory  and  Re- 
miniscence. Tbemistius,  in  his  paraphrase 


on  this  chapter,  litoially  following  the 
Apbrodisian  (n«pl  wepl  ^ov- 

raalas),  and  literally  followed  by  Michael 
of  Ephesus  (ci’s  rb  wtpl  Mr^firfs  «ol  'A**a- 
fishiest  — rpooif^.),  declares  it  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics 
' — tliat  the  term  impress  (rve-or)  is  one 
abusitr/y  employed,  from  the  poverty  of 
tlie  language,  and  that  it  serves  only  to 
indicate,  vaguely  and  iu  general,  a certain 
organic  affection,  not,  as  it  would  properly 
imply,  any  depression,  eminence,  and 
figure  in  the  sensorium.  For  what,  they 
ask,  would  be  the  figure  of  icAile,  or  in 
general  of  cohur  f What  the  figure  of  the 
objects  of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing  / This 
reduces  it  to  Reid’s  own  opinion  ; for  he, 
equally  with  Gassendi,  admits  the  depend- 
ence of  memory  on  some  organic  disposi- 
I tioo  of  the  sensorium,  (p.  854  b).  It  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  worthy  of  notice  that 
^ Brown  (Lect.  xxx.  p.  191)  attempts  to 
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NOTE  K.J 

refute  the  doctrine  of  Speclea,  only  by 
fastening  on  it  the  Tery  absurdity  ridi- 
exiled  by  the  most  illustrious  interpreters 
of  Aristotle;  he  was  also  ignorant  that 
the  common  opinion,  even  of  the  Latin 
Schoolmen,  denied  species  to  every  sense, 
except  those  of  sights  and  hearing,  Ac. 


[The  following  translations  of  the  pas* 
sages  of  Alexander,  above  referred  to, 
have  been  found  among  the  Author's 
papers.  They  are  from  the  treatise  Ilfpl 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  works  of 
Tbemisiius,  Aid.  1534,  ff.  135  b,  136  a.— 
Ed.] 

* Now  what  Phantasy  (or  Imagination) 

is,  we  may  thus  explain  : Let  us  conceive 
that  from  the  energies  about  objects  of 
sense,  there  is  formed,  as  it  were,  some 
tvpo  or  impress  [rvwos),  and  picture 
(uypd^fui),  in  the  primary  bcnsory  (t.e. 
that  part  of  the  body  with  which  the  sen- 
aitive  part  of  the  soul  is  connected),  being 
a relict  of  the  motion  determined  by  the 
sensible  objectr— a relict  which,  when  the 
sensible  object  is  no  longer  present,  re- 
mains, and  is  preserved,  as  a kind  of  image 
{§Uuv)  thereof,  and  which,  in  consequence 
of  being  thus  preserved,  becomes  the 
cause  to  us  of  memory.  Now,  such  type 
or  impress,  as  it  were,  is  called  Phantasy 
{^airraola,  but  I would  read  ^^dyroofia) ; 
and  therefore  Phantasy  is  defined  au  im- 
pression (t^oktis)  in  the  soul,  and  an  im- 
pression in  the  mind  {4r  The 

type  or  impress  itself  is  not,  however,  to 
^ called  imagination ; for  imagination  is 
properly  the  energy  of  the  imaginative 
faculty  about  this  impress  as  ita  object, 
Ac.  . . . 

* It  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
term  type  or  imprest  {rintoi)  in  a looser 
signification  in  reference  to  Imagination. 
In  its  proper  meaning,  this  word  conveys 
the  notion  of  elevation  and  depression,  or 
the  figure  made  by  something  iiuprej^ing 
something  imprest,  as  we  see  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  a seal  and  wax.  But 
the  relicts  in  us  from  senaiblo  objects  are 
not  of  this  nature ; for  the  coircHpondent 
apprehensions  in  the  primary  acts  of  sense 
were  not  realised  through  any  figure.  For 
of  what  figure  is  white,  or  in  general 
colour  ? or,  again,  of  what  figure  ie  smell ! 
It  was,  however,  necessary,  from  the  want 
of  any  proper  appellation,  to  employ  a 
metaphorical  exprosaioD  to  denote  the 
vestigo  and  relict  which  remains  in  us 
from  sensible  objects.' 


94D 

Following  Alexander,  like  cautions  are 
given  by  two  other  of  the  Greek  Inter* 
preters  of  Aristotle  in  regard  to  the  same 
or  similar  expressions — vis.,  by  Tkemi*- 
ftW  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Third 
Book  De  Anima,  f.  93  a,  ed.  Aid.  1534, 
and  in  his  Commentary  on  the  De 
Memoria  et  Reminiscentia,  f.  96  b ; and 
by  Michael  Ephetimt  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  latter  work,  t 127  b,  ed. 
Aid.  1527. 

In  like  manner  Plotinus  guards  against 
misconception  in  the  employment  of  such 
terms,  by  observing  that  the  things  they 
denote  have  no  magnitude,  uo  configura- 
tion, no  elevation  or  depression,  and  even 
in  some  cases  are  not  produced  by  im- 
pulse. £nn.  iv.  L.  ilL  c.  26.* 

[The  following  additional  references 
from  the  Author's  Common-Place  Book 
relate  to  the  subject  of  this  note. — Ed.] 

Excellent  passage  of  Simon  Simoniue 
(Dc  Mem.  et  Rem.  p.  290  D ),  to  show  that 
words,  image,  impression,  Ac.,  only  meta- 
phorical and  from  penury  of  language,  as 
Tbemistius  also  notices.*)* 

See  also  De  ViUemandg,  Soepticismus 
Debollatus,  Ac.,  p.  184.  [' Sed  bsec  omnia 
sunt  metaphorica  vereque  typica.  In 
hisce  imaginibus  uullus  fere  color,  qui 
splendeat ; in  bis  umbris  nullus  est  lucis 
r^ius,  qui  emioet  Verum  cum  null!  suc- 
currant  nobis  cbaractercs,  quibus  earum 
conditionem  circamscriptius  definiamus, 
necesse  est  bis  simus  coutenti,  Ac.’] 


* The  words  of  PloUnas  are  : ' AXA^  rpirt  otf 
!i\¥  ol  rturwot  oif  ov9*  Atrrep  ai  4y- 

(nppnyioeis,  oltE  arrepeioetf,  4)  rvrtioeis, 
Srt  phr'  vBitriihs,  ^Nnrfg  iv  lerjp^, 

hW*  6 rp6nros  olor  v6riois,  koI  4t1  ritv  ala- 
$7trwv. — Eio. 

t The  posAsge  of  Simonlos  !•  as  followi.  Sub- 
stantially, though  not  verbally,  it  is  takeu  from 
Themistius.  * Quare  cum  sentimos,  idem  fere 
accidit,  quod  cum  aliqnld  aigillo  obsignatur. 
Namque  sienti  cthgirs  taiitum,  quie  a sigillo  im- 
primltur,  in  cem  manet,  sigillum  vero  ipsum 
abjungitur,  ita  a rebus  cxtrlnsecns  objectis  quasi 
efflgies  et  flgura  quedam  medila  sensibua  exteri- 
oribus  in  prime  Aestheteho,  nempe  corde,  qui 
sensus  origo  et  fons  est,  pingitur  ct  insculpitur, 
in  quo  demum  effigies  et  flgnra  ilia,  quamvis  res 
ipsa  sensllis  abjtmgatur,  manet.  Jianc  figyirum 
el  nvnc  nunc  simulacrum,  aii- 

quando  imaqincm,  ali/piando  imprrstUmem,  eeo- 
Hon  fliolKmem,  sencionrm,  et  passionem  voenrg 
tolemuM,  non  tomen  proprie,  vl  Thesuelius  monall, 
•ed  j>enuHo  aptiorun  vocabulontm,*  Ac.— Ep. 
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NOTE  L. 


ON  THK  PLATONIC  DOCTRINE  OF  PERCEPTION. 


[Refer«ncet. — From  I.  P.  296  ^ 366  b.] 


[No  port  of  ibis  Note  oppeora  to  have 
been  written.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  Author’s  Common-Place  Book 
exhibit  some  of  the  materials  which  would 
probably  hare  been  employed  for  it.  A few 
further  remarks  may  ^ found  in  the  Lec- 
tures on  Metaphysica,  toL  ii.  p.  82. — Ed.] 

On  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  PerceptioD, 
see  BernarduSf  Seminarium  Philosophise 
Platonicse,  p.  821  ; Tenixtmann^  Plat. 
Phil,  ii.  pp.  15-36,  156  sq. ; Qesch.  der 
Phil.,  ii.  p.  2f8. 

The  fl3wXa  only  modifications  of  the 
mind  itself,  determined  by  the  impres* 
siona  (iro>^4r«ir)  of  the  external  somoMing 
(rirot)  on  the  organ  of  sense,  as  affected 
by  them — wi6of,  roB^fiara,  N.B. — Sense 
(in  mind)  is  not  an  alteration — affection — 
passion,  but  the  recognition  of  it  in  the 
liTLDg  organ  of  senee.* 

On  Plato’s  theory  of  Tision,  see  OaUn, 
De  Plac.  Hippocr.  et  Plat.,  L.  TiL  o.  6,  ed. 
Chart. 

Empedocles  and  Plato  (though  not  con- 
stant) held  that  vision  accomplished  by 
light  going  out  of  the  eye,  as  from  a 
lantern;  De  Sensu  et  Sensili, 

[c.  2,  § 6],  who  refiitea  them.  Compare 
Simon  Simonita  [Comm,  in  eundem  lib- 
rum],  p.  63.  Galen  adopted  the  same 
theory,  and  is  abused  for  it  by  Scsliger, 
(Dt  SubtUitaUt  Exerc.  ccxcviii.,  $ 16) ; sJso 


* The  remark  of  Oalen.  See  De  PUe.  Hippocr. 
et  Plat,  L.  Til.  c.  6.  ed.  Chart  Ofiaovr  dA- 
Aoiwtrfr  ierik  if  at<r0ti<riSt  iit  frtof 
oAA&  didyv^if  &AAoi^fff«r.~ED. 


the  ancient  Matbematiciaus  or  Opticiane 
in  general,  who  are  attacked  by  Aristotle 
(De  Sentu  et  Seruili,  c.  2,  § 14),  and  by 
Alexander  Aphrodisienais  on  that  book 
(f.  98,  ed.  Aid.)  See  an  excellent  discus- 
sion on  this  in  Simon  Simoniua,  p.  82  sq. 

St  Augxistin  (De  Quant  Animse,  c.  23) 
platonises  on  Vision,  but  is  not  consistent 
See  Do  Trinitate,  L.  xi.  c.  2. 

That  Plato  did  not  really  hold  so  absurd 
an  opinion,  (which  is  given  up  by  Ficinus), 
see  Scaliffer^  De  SubtUitate,  Exerc.  cccxxv. 

On  Platonic  ideas,  see  Bal/oreus,  In 
Arist  Organ.,  p.  65 ; A'orru,  Miscellanies, 
p.  435,  ed.  168/  ; A.  Essays,  p.  119, 
ed.  1795;  Herbartf  Lehrbuch  Eur  Einlel- 
tung  in  die  Philosopbie,  | 120-25,  p.  207 
sq  . 3 ed.  1834. 

The  Flatonists  do  not  explain  (do  they 
not?)  bow  maintaining  the  mind  to  be 
merely  active  in  sensation,  and  only  opi- 
ating about  affection  in  organ — bow  the 
mind  is  determined,  witboutbeiogaffected, 
to  act  thus — what  is  the  mode  of  connec- 
tion between  the  suggestion  of  the  A^7«r 
and  the  bodily  passion. 

In  treating  of  Plato's  theory  of  percep- 
tion (eCUr^ifcis)  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
his  theory  of  the  higher  powers  (vis., 
Sidi^oia,  reason,  and  ^p6rrf^is  or  vo9r,  in- 
tellect)— nothing  to  say  to  the  relation  of 
sensation  to  the  intellect  and  reason ; and 
the  ff3«Aa  of  the  senses  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  objects  of  the  higher  powers. 
It  is  nothing  to  our  present  purpose  that 
Plato  held  Siai  the  sensee  give  ns  no  real 
knowledge,  i.e.,  no  representation  of  the 
essenoes  of  things  in  uemselves.  TViine- 
siona,  Plat.  PhiL,  ii.  p.  200. 
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NOTE  M 


ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SPECIES, 

AS  HELD  BY  ARISTOTLE  AND  THE  ARISTOTEUAN8. 


[Uaferencea.— From  I.  P.  254  »,  267  a,  268  a,  271b,  296  a,  313  a,  326  b,  368  b.] 


Tbe  hypothesis,  that  the  immediate 
object  ot  perception  is  something  dif> 
ferent  both  from  the  external  object  and 
from  the  mind  itself,  owes  its  origin  not 
merely  to  a metaphysical  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  impossibility  of  an  immediate  com- 
munication between  two  substances  so 
opposite  as  Mind  and  Matter;  but  has 
b^n  likewise  introduced  as  a physical 
suppoeitioD,  to  account  for  the  comrouni' 
cation  between  the  external  object  and 
the  mind.  And,  as  a physical  hypothesis, 
it  has  been  used,  not  merely  in  the  infancy 
of  natural  science,  to  afford  a medium  of 
communication  between  tbe  external  ob* 
ject  and  the  sense;  but  it  has  likewise 
been  employed  by  some  philosophers,  who 
limited  the  mind  to  the  region  of  the  brain, 
to  connect  the  intellectual  perception  with 
the  affection  of  the  organ. 

By  Democritus  and  Epicurus,*  who 


* Leucippus  and  Empedocles — 999  AritMU,  De 
Bensu  et  Sensill,  [c.  2,  | 10;  where,  among  the 
theories  of  Empedocles  regarding  sight,  U men- 
tioned one  which  ascribes  It  ro7f  iaro^^iais 
TOif  dvd  Twr  bpmfiiytaw.  (Cf.  Plate,  Heno,  p. 
70.)  Empedocles  snd  Leucippus,  as  well  aa  De- 
mocritus, are  also  probably  among  the 
mentioned  in  e.  S,  | 16,  in  connection  with  the 
same  theory.  More  express  mention  of  all  these 
pbUoaophera  la  made  in  De  Gen.  et  Coir.,  L.  L c. 
8.  See  also  TktopknuhUj  De  Sensu,  f|  7,  50; 
FtendthPlutarcK,  De  Plae.  PhiL,  Ir.  8,  9.  For 
Epicurus,  see  iMortius,  ir.  88,  718;  Diog.  Loert., 
X.  40.  All  these  philoeophen  held  the  eoul  to  be 
material,  and,  consequently,  adopted  the  theory 
of  representatlre  effluxes,  not  to  account  for  the 


both  hollered  only  in  the  existeuoe  of 
Matter,  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  organ  and  the  object,  and  tbs 
whole  process  of  sensation  and  thought, 
was  transacted  by  the  interrention  of 
certain  fine  images  or  exurits  (dSwAa, 
iwmrracrcir,  exuvia,  imaginet 
tpeeie*,  iimulacra  rtrutn),  which  wars  con 
tinually  thrown  off  from  the  surfaces  of 
bodies.* 

* Ease  ea  que  remm  simulacra  rocamua, 

Qu»,  quasi  membranv  summo  de  corpore  rerum  ' 
Dereptm,  volitant  ultro  citroque  per  auras.  ~ 
[Lucretius,  Ir.  84.) 

This  theory  found  little  favour  among  tbe 
other  philosophers  of  Greece ; and  Aris- 
totle, to  whom  a similar  opinion  is  com-  ] 
monly  attributed,  contents  himself  with 


intereoum  between  mind  and  matter,  but  to  ex- 
plain the  mode  of  communication  between  the 
organ  of  sense  and  its  object — En.] 

* The  species  ^cif/iara)  of  Demo- 

critus and  Epicurus  were  only  given  by  these 
philnsophem  in  The  other  senses  bad 

qualities  of  things  tbemselvea  for  objects.  8es 
Gaismdi,  Opera,  ii.  p<  888,  and  L p.  448,  Ao. 
[This  distinction  must  be  nnderatood  as  relatlDg 
not  to  tbe  emanations  theroselrea,  but  only  to 
their  representative  character.  Thla  it  ezpreaaed 
in  the  words  of  Oassendl  Atque  hac  quidem 
fUlsse  causa  ridetur,  quamobrem  Epicurus  etalil 
species  sea  speoU^  et  imsginea  simulacrare 
rerum  its  dixerint  so  desoripserlnt,  at  res  rlsi- 
biles  solum  attinerent;  sopponentea  rldellcsl 
psTtingere  ad  cateros  asoana  non  imagiaes  son- 
oram.  sed  sonos,  non  rimnlscra  odonun,  ted 
odorea  ’—Ed.] 
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ON  THE  ARISTOTELIAN 


[NOTE  U. 


iho  ob«ervatioD»  that  tho  mind  obtains  a 
perception  of  external  objects  through  an 
impreasion  on  the  organs  of  sense,  without 
determining  the  nature  of  this  impres- 
sion, or  explaining  the  connection  between 
tho  sensual  affection  and  the  intellectual 
knowledge.*  But,  although  Aristotle  had 
not  attempted  to  expound  the  origin  of 
our  perception  of  external  objects  after 
the  manner  of  Domocritus,  nevertheless 
the  greater  number  of  those  who  professed 
themselves  his  followers,  deceived  by  a 
mistaken  interpretation  of  his  language, 
and  believing,  as  their  master  had  taught, 
that  all  sensation  was  a passive  affi.H:tiou 
of  the  mind,  [held]  that,  consequently,  it 
was  nece&Hary  to  suppose,  for  me  causes 
of  this  affection, —more  especially  where 
the  object  was  at  a distance  from  the 
sense, — certain  effluxes  from  the  object, 
which,  penetrating  the  organ,  might 
affect  the  soul,  and  determine  it  to  a 
mediate  and  representative  perception  of 
the  outward  reality. 

According  to  the  opinion  which  gene- 
rally prevaded  among  the  Peripatetic 
philosophers  of  tho  middle  ages,  our 
faculties  of  knowledge  required  for  their 
activity  a certain  representative  medium, 
different  both  from  the  mind  itself  and 


• [Bo€  De  Anlma,H.7.  { 11.  Tldffxo^os  y<ip  ti 
roZ  ofcrfhrrixov  yiytrau  a.  t.  A.  In 

the  same  work  (U.  12,  ( 1>,  tho  iiuprotwlon  I*  com- 
pared to  that  of  a seal  on  wax,  which  communi- 
cates its  form  without  its  nistter.  *H  al<r- 
$il<rls  i<rri  SfjrTticby  rwv  aitr^rw*' 

Avfv  rijs  oAt)s,  oloy  6 KUpht  rov  SoirruAfat; 

TOO  ffiSiipov  aol  roC 
rh  aijfiiToyf  Aafd3<£i'ci  r6  ^ 

XaAaoov  (njfittoy,  iAA*  oix  P XP^^*  ^ 
XoAa^s*  6fio(uf  Sk  aol  ri  aJtr$7iffit  iKdtrrov 
thri  ToC  XP^P^  ^ ^ 

■wd<rxttf  4aA’  ovx  «>tcurTov  ^K€iyety  \4ye- 
vat^  Aaa’  ^ to(oi'8/,  aol  irardl  r6y  Kiyoy.  The 
]K>int  of  Uie  cnm}>aHiion  seems  to  be,  that  each 
■eose  perceives,  not  the  entire  nature  of  the  in- 
dividual object,  but  only  certain  qualities,  such 
as  colonr,  savour,  adnpted  to  the  sense  in 
question.  Tims  interpreted,  it  affonls  no  founda- 
tion for  the  doctrine  of  sensible  apecles.  8ir  W. 
Hamilton’s  opinion,  that  Aristotle  Is  a natural 
realist  (see  above,  pp.  827.  Slid),  is  also  that  of  M. 
Rt  Hilaire.  Ree  the  pref.icd  to  his  Translation  of 
the  De  Auima,  p.  xxii.— En.]  That  Aristotle  did 
not  bold  the  doctrine  of  species  usimlly  attribut- 
ed to  him,  see  (rosieadi,  Opera,  i.  p.  4-1.'),  il. 
pp.  330,  373  ; Pioeolomtaeus,  I'hyslca,  p.  1308  [De 
Humana  Mente,  L.  iii.  c.  8];  Th.  Albius  (iPkUf), 
Hciii,  in  answer  to  QIanrill.  Zabarella,  Comm, 
in  De  Anlma  p.  405,  says,  * Species  recepta  nibil 
allnd  cat,  qnam  oognitio  li>aa.’  Cf.  De  Rebus  Na- 
turshbus,  p.  osd  sq 


from  tho  external  object  of  thought. 
These  intermediate  and  vicarioua  objecta 
were  called  Jntcnttotial  Specie; — SpreitJ 
i/ornut,  ttmilUudinetf  simulacra,  ulola), 
because  they  represented  the  object  to 
the  mind  — intentional,*  to  express  tire 
relative  and  accidental  nature  of  their 
manifestation.  These  intentional  species 
were  held  to  be  the  formal  or  virtual 
similitudes  of  their  object,  and  which 


* On  tho  meaning  of  intention  and  intthtional, 
see  Zabarella,  De  Rebus  Naturalibus,  Pmuoof., 
1007,  p.  871.  * Ego  dico  Intentiooem  nil  aliud 
ea.se,  qusm  attentlonexn  ac  diligentiam  antnue  In 
alirujus  rei  considcratione,  quo  fit  ut  intentum 
etiam  sumamoa  pro  attento.  Iliec  eat  vote  Latina 
ht^us  vocls  aignifleatio.  sed  tnulucta  pottoa  a 
philosophis  nostris  hac  vox  eat  ad  omnem  auuni 
conceptum  signifleaudum,  etiamsi  absque  dill- 
gontia  flat,  et  omnem  speciem,  sive  sensilem  sive 
lutelh'ctilem ; h«c  enim,  quatenoa  est  species 
siiiritalis  reale  ohjoctum  repnesentans,  dicitur 
ease  tgus  iiitontio,  id  eat,  lmag<.>  in  anitua:  bine 
orta  est  diatinctio  ilia,  qua  omnes  utnntur,  pri- 

marum  et  aecundarum  intontionum 

Sed  postea  traducta  est  buju.4  vocls  signifleatio 
etiam  extra  anlmam,  ut  id  quod  est  lintgo  alterius 
repraesentativa,  etiamsi  non  ait  in  anima.dicatur 
ens  intentionalo;  hnjusmotli  est  species  ohjectl 
sensUis  in  medio,  ut  sitecies  colons  in  acre,  sive 
otiam  in  aolido  aliquo  corpore  recepta.*  Compare 
Rticr,  (juscstioncs  Controvert  (1032),  p.  91.  , 
‘ Rperies  acnsiles  vooantur  intcntionalea,  non  1 
quasi  non  slut  n-ales,  quo  aensn  eutla  rationU  di- 
cuQtur  halwrc  esse  ifiteutlonale;  sed  quia:  1,  ha- 
l>ent  esse  aliquod  inoomplettun  et  immlnutam,  de> 
generans  a realitate  objcctorum  que  reprseson- 
tant:  ....  2,  quia  h»  spei^ics  reqniiuntur  ad 
cognltionem  qtie  vocatur  inientio  : 3,  quia  snnt 
id  quo  ]K)tentia  teudit  in  sua  objecta.’  Iren- 
GBUS  a Rancto  Jarobo,  In  Arist.  De  Anlma  (1856X  | 
p.  45,  gives  several  explanations,  * Dlcuntur  inten- 
tioiiales,  ut  ostendatur  discrimeo  tails  manifes- 
Lationis  ab  ea  quam  faceret  obj^um  ]>er  soip 
sum:  enimveru  objectum  tunc  alio  non  tenduret 
quam  ad  aeipsuin ; species  autem  illc  non  teu- 
dunt  ad  sei|*Has.  sed  ad  objeclum,  cujus  stuii 
species.  Vel  Itemm  sic  denominautur,  quod  babo- 
ant  esse  quoddamdiminutum,  et  admodum simile 
tHteiWionf,  . . . non  quod  slnt  entia  fletttia, 
led  acoedant  proxime  ad  esse  spirituale,  ideoque 
videantur  similia  aciibua  intellectus  et  voluntatis, 
quo#  appellant  intentiones.  Vel  Itonun  sic  di- 
cuutur,  quod  secum  vehendo  ohjecti  efif/iem, /oT‘ 
man,  so  spteUm,  tribuant  Loll  ol^ecto  in  potentia 
niodum  existendi,  quern  non  habet  in  sc } quern- 
admodum  intellectus  cogitando  de  rebus,  Ulis 
tribuit  quadam  attrlbuta,  v.  o.  quod  slnt  aub- 
jecturo,  pTwdicatum,  genus,  species,  die.,  qtiibua 
carent  ritra  consideratiouem  mentis : unde  flt, 
ut  slcoti  Logicl  appellant  Ista  attributa  fniea- 
fiones,  quasi  fabricationes  intellectus  tendentU 
in  rtn  iUam  ; lit  ArUmastici  vocant  esse  datum 
ohjecto  per  tales  species,  tatenrionole,  id  est,  non 
fletum,  sed  reale  dimlDUtum,  ut  Jam  diximua.* 
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likeneas  they  impressed  on  the  particular 
faculty  of  knowledge  to  which  they  be* 
longed,  whether  that  faculty  were  the 
intellect  or  the  sense,  and  whether  the 
sense  were  the  external  or  internal.* 
These  Species  were  distinguished,  both 
in  the  intellect  and  in  the  sense,  either  as 
§pfci<M  impraga  or  as  tpecits  exprtuct,'Y 
A tpecifi  imprtsta  was  the  vicarious  exist* 
ence  itself,  as  emitted  by  the  object,  as  im- 
pressed on  the  particular  faculty,  and  as 
concurring  with  that  faculty  in  its  opera- 
tion. A 9p€et€$  expre$$a  was  the  Dera- 
tion itself,  elicited  by  the  faculty  and  the 
impressed  species  together  ; that  is,  a 
perception  or  an  intellection,  as  including 
noth  the  object  and  the  actf  The  gpfcies 
tmprefsa  was  the  partial  cause  of  the  cog- 
nition as  co-operating  with  the  mind  ; 
the  J7>fcie«  txprum  was  the  result  and 
consummation  of  the  act : the  former  was 
to  the  mind  the  virtual,  the  latter  the 
formal,  similitude  of  the  object  A 
species  fitted  to  affect  the  sense,  was 
c^ed  a anuibU  apecies  (species  sensibilis) : 
it  proceeded  immediately  from  the  object, 
either  by  instantaneous  transition  or  by 
continuous  propagation,  to  the  sense ; § 
and,  if  not  altogether  immaterial,  was  of 
an  intermediate  nature  between  matter 
and  spirit.  The  senses  were  either  the 


* Bee  IrenjCDS.  In  Arist.  D«  Anima,  p.  45. 
* Per  tpecifa  intentumalea  intelllguntur  ininimie 
quedam  entitates,  que  almllitudinem  obJecti,a 
quo  exeunt,  continent,  froprimtmtquo  cognoad- 
tivae  potentie,  ad  quam  tendunt : sive  m potentia 
sit  intellectua ; aive  senaus,  isve  intemns  aut 
extemus.  Dixl  eo(rsoan<ir<r,  nam  de  iia  aolum 
poteotiis  nunc  agimua  ; utrum  vero  etiam  dentur 
reapec-tu  voluntatis  et  appetitua  aensitivi,  con- 
stabit  ex  dicendis  de  niodo,  quo  intellectua  movet 
voluntatem,  et  phantasia  appetitum.’ 

t * Species  alia  impreasa,  quam  objectum  Im- 
primit  in  potentia ; alia  exi>reasa,  quam  potentia 
in  ae  expritnit  et  format.  ExiRtimo  earn  ita  vocaii 
qulaexprimit  ohJectura;  etprimo  enim  oppooitur 
verbo  adumbro;  hoc  aigniOcat  obuinbratam  atvo 
umbra  tectam  flguram,  illud  rero  claram  et  aper- 
tam.*  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Univeraa  Philoso- 
phia,  p.  553.  * Species  impreasa  eat  qualitaa  qun 
loco  ohlecti  pracbetur  potentin  rognoacitive,  ut 
■liDul  cum  nia  conciirrat  ad  actum,'  Ibid.,  p.  610. 

t Iremrua,  In  Ariat.  De  Anima,  p.  45,  * Appel- 
lantur  quoque  apecies  imprecttr,  ad  diatinctionem 
aliamm,  quas  vocant  fpecUt  erprtuaM.  Impruaa 
sunt  Ilia*,  quas  objects  emittunt,  acu  imprimunt 
potentiw  pro  elicienda  operatione.  fxpresM*, 
aunt  ipaarmet  opemtionea  elldtie  a potentia  et 
impreasa  specie,  id  eat,  icnaationea  et  intellec- 
tiones.  Queritur  ntrum  dentur  ejoamodi  im- 
presse  species  ! Quid  slntT  Qcodnam  illarum 
munoa  propriumT’ 

I Bee  Gassendi,  Opera  i.  p,  443.  fCf.  Biel,  In 
ii  Sent.  Diet.  ill.  qu.  2,C— Ei>  l 


external — sight,  hearing,  Ac. — or  the  in- 
ternal. These  were  generally  accounted 
four: — the  common  sense  (sensus  com- 
munis), the  imagination  (phantasia),  the 
sensitive  judgment  (potentia  scstimativa 
or  cogitativa),  the  sensitive  memory  (me- 
moria  sensitiva).  Many,  however,  counted 
only  three,  not  distinguishing  the  sensi- 
tive judgment  from  the  imagination ; some 
acknowledged  only  two,  the  common  sense 
and  the  imagination ; while  others  again 
admitted  only  the  common  sense.*  The 
species  of  the  intellect  were  called  tnfr/- 
UgibU  apeciea  (species  intelligibiles),  and 
were  altogether  immaterial. 

The  intellect  was  twofold — the  Active 
(agens),  and  the  Passive  or  Possible  (pas- 
ftibilis,  patiens,  vel  possibilis),  whicu  a 
few  held  to  be  distinct  principles,  many 
to  be  distinct  powers,  and  some  to  be 
the  same  power  manifested  in  different 
relations.  The  function  of  the  Active 
Intellect  was,  on  occasion  of  the  species 
in  the  internal  senses,  to  fabricate  from 
itself  apteiea  imprfsair  for  the  Passive 
Intellect.  These  intelligible  species  were 


* The  following  note  has  been  compfled  from 
memoranda  in  the  Author's  Comtnon-Place  Book. 
On  the  Internal  Benaes,  and  the  dilTorent  divi- 
sions, and  number  of  them,  given  by  different 
Schoolmen,  see  Toletva,  In  Arist.  de  Anima,  L. 
iii.  c.  S,  qu-  6;  riccolemineva,  Physica,  p.  1190 
aq.  ; Conlmbrictnaeg,  In  Arist.  De.  Anima,  L.  ill. 
c.  3,  qu.  1,  art.  1 ; ffiutocMuz,  Bumma  Philoso- 
phic, Phys.,  P.  lii.  tract.  II,  dlsp.  8,  qu.  1;  Irtntruff 
In  Arist.  De  An.  ,p.  66;  GoMcndi,  Ph)^.,  Bert. 
HL,  Memb.  Pont,  L.  vili.  cc.  I,  2;  La  Chamlrt, 
Syst^me  de  I'Anie,  L.  ii.  c.  S,  p.  Ill  (ed.  1604); 
Tosea,  Comp.  PhiL,  t vit  p.  194  ; Krug,  Lciikon, 
V.  Sinn.— Avicenna,  Algazel,  Albcrtus  Magnus, 
and  Jandunus  (see  Toletos,  1.  c.)  agree  in  giving 
fiv*:  Stnaua  ComvivnU,  Jmaginatio,  JCttimafio 
(^<fAi7if'it),  and  Memoria:  but  differ 

In  their  account  of  them  (in  reX  St  Thomas 
(Snmm.  Theol.,  P.  L qu.  78,  art.  4)  and  Averroea 
(In  De  Anima,  L.  lii.  comm.  6)  give  /our:  Sensm 
Commufits,  Imaginatio,  jKstiniatio  (queo  in  Ho- 
uiine  eat  Cogitatio\  and  Memoria.  Toletus  (1.  c.) 
and  ZabarelJa  (Comm.  De  Anima,  D IL  c.  12) 
hold  tkrre:  Smtxu  CommunUt  Phantasia  (vel 
/m<igi;ialIo  vel  ^aiinuUio)y  and  Mtmoria;  and 
the  former  thinks  that  Aristotle  and  the  Greeks 
held  as  he  does  (but  see  Gassendi,  L c-X  Galen 
and  his  followers  (Conimbriceuses,  La  Chambre, 
11.  cc.)  also  give  tArrc.*  Imaginatio,  Cogitativa^ 
and  ^femoria.  — Averroea  (De  Anima,  L ii. 
comm.  63,  and  L.  id.  comm  6,  2fi)  first  (?)  dis- 
tinguished Cogitalio  from  Phantasia  and  Mo- 
rooria.  This  faculty  of  Cogitstio  versant  about 
particulars,  comparing  them  together;  different 
from  Mens.  See  Simon  ^imonius,  De  Mem.  et 
Bern.,  p.  S69.  On  Co^tativa,  as  a materinl 
faculty,  called  also  Ratio  poriicularis,  v.  Her- 
aordi  ^m.  Phil.  Arist.,  p.  261.^Ed. 
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not,  however,  formed  or  abstracted  from 
the  phantasmata  or  sensible  species, 
because  the  intellect,  as  wholly  imma- 
terial and  not  conversant  about  mat- 
ter, as  it  could  not  contemplate,  so 
it  could  not  fabricate  from  the  mat- 
erial species  of  the  internal  senses,  an 
immaterial  species  prop>ortioned  to  its 
nature  and  qualified  to  concur  in  an  act 
of  intellectual  knowledge.*  By  a con- 
version of  the  Active  Intellect  towards 
the  phantasms  or  sensible  species,  a cer- 
tain similitude  of  the  external  object, 
abstracted  from  its  individual  conditions, 
is  occasioned  in  the  Passive  Intellect, 
which  similitude  constitutes  its  impressed 
species, — the  tpeciei  intelliffibilia  imprct- 
Srt.t  It  was  the  common  opinion  that  in- 
telligible species  were  wholly  the  work 
of  the  mind  itself.  The  function  of  the 
Passive  or  Possible  Intellect  is  to  receive 
the  aptciea  impreata:  from  the  Active  In- 
tellect and  to  co-operate  with  them  unto 
a perfect  act  of  knowledge — an  intellec- 
tion— a apeciea  intdUyibilia  expreaaa.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  called  paaaive,  os  if 
without  an  energy,  but  as  receiving  the 
species  produced  by  the  Active  Intellect, 
by  which,  as  it  were  impregnated,  it  could 
produce  an  actual  cognition.  In  point  of 
fact,  its  activity,  though  subsequent,  is  of 
a higher  and  more  endimng  character  than 
that  of  the  subordinate  and  ministering 
intellect  specially  denominated  active, 
— constituting,  as  it  does,  the  supreme 
energy  of  conscious  intellection.^ 


• Those  who  held  the  absolute  Immateriality  of 
sensible  species  of  course  held  their  immediate 
contemplation  by  the  intellect,  which  was  then 
said,  not  eonverti  supra  phantasmata,  but  speeu- 
lari  phantasmata.  We  shall  have  to  notice  the 
correspondence  of  this  doctrine  with  that  of 
Descartes. 

t Vide  S.  Tbomam,  apnd  Irenienm,  p.  140.  [The 
passage  referred  to  is  from  Snmma,  P.  I.  Qo. 
Ixxxv.  art  1.  * Phantasmata  cum  sint  simililu- 
dines  individnonim.  ot  existant  in  oiganis  cor- 
poris, non  habent  eundem  modum  existendi  qnem 
habet  intellectus  huuianos,  nt  ex  dictis  patet  et 
ideo  non  possunt  sua  virtute  imprimere  in  intel- 
lectnm  possibilcm.  Sed  virtute  intellecttis  agen- 
tis  resultat  qusedam  similitudo  in  intellectu  pos- 
sibili  ox  conversione  intellectus  agentis  supra 
phantasmata,  qus  quidom  est  repneaentativa 
eorum  quorum  sunt  phantasmata,  solum  quan- 
tum ad  natunun  specie!.  Et  per  huno  in(^um 
dicitur  abstralii  species  intelligibilis  a phantas- 
matibns.’ — Ed.] 

t On  a passive  and  active  intellect,  the  former 
as  the  holder  of  principles  unevolved  in  conscious- 
ness, the  latter  as  the  thinking  principle  by 
which  they  are  evolved,  as  held  by  Plato,  and  as 
affording  Aristotle  the  hint  for  his  active  and 


I We  should  err,  however,  if  we  shouldaup- 
pose  that  this  was  the  dootrioe  universally 
received  among  the  Schools;  for  the  opin- 
ions were  various,  and  contradictory,  in 
r^ard  to  all  the  details  of  the  theory,  and 
there  were  not  a few  who  regard^  the 
whole  hypothesis  ns  a fiction.  No  doubt, 
indeed,  can  possibly  arise  in  regard  to  the 
existence  of  the  apeciea  expreaaa:,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  viewed  as  acts  of  knowledge. — 
as  phsenomena  of  consciousness.  But  the  I 
case  is  different  with  the  apeciea  impreaace,  | 
as  these  are  not  revealed  to  us  as  facts, 
but  only  excogitated  as  hypotheses.  Nor  i 
was  this  doctrine  ever  universally  ad- 
mitted. So  erroneous,  indeed,  is  the 
belief  in  regard  to  its  exclusive  preva- 
lence during  the  middle  ages,  that  some 
of  the  acutest  Schoolmen  regarded  them 
entirely,  in  Sense  and  Intellect,  as  an  idle 
theory,  unsupported  by  the  authority 
cither  of  reason  or  of  Aristotle ; * while  a 
still  greater  number  rejected  them  in 
part.  For  some,  allowing  them  for  Sense, 
disallowed  them  for  Intellect ; t while 


passive  intellects,  see  Tennemann,  Gesch.  d. 
PhiL,  ii.  p.  807.  These  only  two  relations  of  the 
same  faculty. — (S’ote  in  Author's  Common-Plaos 
Book.) 

• Both  seusible  and  intelligible  species  are  • 
denied  by  Oekam,  (In  ii.  Sent.,  Qu.  15,  18),  by  , 
his  epitomator,  Bui,  (In  iL  Sent.,  Dist.  iiL  qu.  2), 
by Durandus,  (In  U.  Sent,  Dist  iii.  qu.  6), and  by 
Adam,  On  the  Sentences,  (see  Capreolus,  In  ii. 
Sent,  Dist  ULqu.  2,  p.l76);  alsoby  Bncco/errcw, 
(apud  Piccolorainei  Physics,  p.  1804),  and  by  Pic-  ’ 
ooUmineus  himself,  (p.  1308).  Cf.  Lalemandet 
Cursus  Philosophicus,  p.  558.  Nor  did  the  Nomi- 
nalists allow  that  in  their  opinion  touching  species 
they  were  opposed  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle. 

‘As  to  the  texts  of  the  philosopher  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  this  hypothesis,  where  he  says,  for  exam- 
ple, that  Intellect  is  receptive  of  species, — and  the 
place  of  species, — that  a stone  itself  is  not  in  the 
mind,  but  its  species,  Ac.,  we  answer  That  by 
species  Aristotle  means  simply  the  cognitive  acta  u 
themselves,  which  are  called  species,  because 
involving  a similitude  (a  representation)  of  the 
ot^ect  cognised.  For  a stone  is  not  in  the  mind 
of  him  who  thinks  of  a stone,  but  the  cognition 
(or  act  representative)  thereof,  during  which  the 
intellect  is  in  the  state  of  understanding  a stone ; 
and  of  these  cognitions  (representations)  the  mind 
is  the  place.’  Biel,  [In  ii.  Sent,  Dist  iiL  qu.  8, 

BB,  KR  ] ; compare  Oekam,  In  iL  Sent.,  Qu. 

17,  R.  [For  Durandus,  see  Conimbrictnses,  In 
Aiist.  De  Anima,  p.  188,  cd.  1617.  and  the  ex- 
tracts quoted  in  a note  to. the  Author's  Leetursa 
on  Metaphysics,  vol.  ii.  p.  36.  For  Plato’s  and 
Aristotle's  theories,  see  above,  pp.  262  b,  n.  *, 

827,  n.  *,  and  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  L c. — Eo.] 

t This  was  done  by  those  who  held  the  phan-  i 
tasms  to  be  sufQcient,  witliout  the  aid  of  intel- 
ligible speciee.  This  view  was  maintained  by 
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others  admitting  them  for  Intellect,  de- 
nied them  for  ^use.  * Some  again,  ac- 
cording them  in  Sense,  limited  their  ad- 
mission  to  the  external  senses  while  in 
these,  few  allowed  them  in  all ; smell, 
taste,  and  touch  being  usually  supposed 
to  require  nothing  Ticarious  of  their  ob- 
jects. X 

Opinions  touching  the  lubdligible  Spe- 
cies were  divided  into  two  hostile  classes, 
according  as  the  many  maintained  the 
inUlligibU  tptcie$  and  the  inttUtction  to 
be  two  things  really  distinguished  from 
each  other,  in  nature  and  in  time ; while 
the  few  denied  intelligible  species  as  aught 
really  different  from,  or  existent  before 
or  after,  intellection,  g 


Joannu  Baeconius,  (In  i.  Sent.  Prolng  qu.2,  art 
2, 1 h\y—Gotfrtdu*,  (QuchII.  ix.  qo.  18  ,)—Henriau 
(Tafuiaiimaii,  (Qnodl.  Iv.  qu-7.  8;  Quodl.v.  qtL  14.) 
See  Conlrobriceniiea  (In  De  Anlma,  p.  420),  who 
also  refer  to  TA/opArafftw,  TAemurtua,  and 
Avtttpaot^  as  holding  s aimiJar  view.  Cf.  Cap- 
reolus,  1.  c.,  and  Zabarells,  De  Reboa  N'atarali- 
boa,  p.  082.  Ileoricua  (QuodL  r.  qo.  14)  al- 
lows the  aprdes  expreaso,  but  denies  the  apeciea 
impTUta;  ae«  Cupreolua,  t iL  p.  153.  Compere 
Geamann,  Payrhologie  Anthropologies,  p.  101. 

• GrtgoHui  Arimint^aiM,  Ini.  Sent,  Dut 
ill.  qu.  S;  In  ii.  Sent,  DUt  vil.  qu.  3.  Cf.  Dan- 
dinua,  De  Corporo  Animato,  IT.  1133,  1081.  For 
various  theories,  see  Phillppua  a 8.  Trinitsto, 
Summa  Philosophies,  Lugd.  1648,  p.  581.  [He 
mentlona,  as  denying  apecies  in  sense,  Galen, 
Ploftnuj,  and  others  ; In  intellect  ThemUtitu 
and  others ; In  both.  Ocibm,  Biel,  Purandia, 
and  others.  See  also  Tuletua,  In  Ariat  De  AnJ- 
01S,  L.  U.  qu.  83;  L.  IIL  qu.  21— Kn.) 

t This  la  psrtlally  done  by  F.  Bona  Spei,  (Phy- 
alco,  Para  Iv.  Disp.  vi.  f 33;  Disp.  x.  f 8.)  who 
allowH  species  in  the  sense  of  sight  while  he 
agrees  with  the  nomlnalisU  in  rejecting  them 
for  the  internal  senses.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  maintained  in  both  by  5sarea,  Hurtado,  At- 
ringa,  Oviedo,  TelUx,  Murcia,  Foneiue,  Fromon- 
due,  and,  in  general,  by  the  TAomieU  and  SeotiaU. 
(Ths  oomlnaliat  doctrine,  however,  as  regards 
the  iDtenuU  senaea,  has  been  variously  rtpre- 
aented.  See  Toletns,  In  Ariat.  De  Anitna,  Lib.  IL 
qu.  S3 ; Dandinus,  De  Corpore  Animato,  f.  1163. 
—Ed.] 

t See  Arriaga,  (>m.  Phil,  De  Anima,  Disp.  Iv. ; 
Hurtado  de  Mendoas,  CniTersa  Philosophia,  Do 
Anlma,  Disp.  xli.  Sect  1.  Cf.  Vallesius.  Controv. 
Medic,  et  Philoe.,  L.  IL  c.  81.  Thus  in  those 
senses  in  which  objeetlTe  perception  predomi- 
nates, apecies  were  nsnally  given ; in  those  in 
which  subjective  sensation  predominstea,  they 
were  usually  denied. 

I That  s]reoies  (Intelligible)  are  only  modifles- 
tiona  of  the  mind  itself,  see  Melanchthon,  De 
Anims,  (De  Intellecto,  p.  187,  ed.  Lugd.  1655]; 
Picoolomtneus,  De  Mente  Homsna,  L.  ili.  c.  7. 
Some  of  the  Schoolmen  held  them  to  have  no 
entity,  and  that  intellectual  cognition  was  only  s 
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In  the  former  class,  however,  opinions 
differed  ; some  holding  that  the  intellect 
bad  a peculiar  species,  as  a peculiar  ope- 
ration, of  its  own ; while  others  main- 
tained, that,  though  it  energised  after  its 
own  fashion,  it  did  this  only  in  turning 
towards  the  phantasmata  or  species  of  in- 
ternal sense,  which  thus  serv^,  in  a sort, 
as  vicarious  objects  to  the  higher  as  to 
the  lower  fi^ultios  of  cognition.*  Ac- 
cording to  the  former  opinion,  (which 
was  the  one  generally  adopted,  and  of 
which  Aquinas  and  Scotus  were  illustri- 
ous leaders),  the  spcciet  impreeta  is  some- 
thing Biipei^ded  to  the  intellect,  being 
a certain  spiritual  accident  elaborated  by 
the  active  intellect  from  the  rude  ma- 
terial of  phantasms,  and  impressed  in  the 
passive  intellect  as  its  subject;  and,  while 
preceding  the  act  of  intellection  in  the 
order  of  time,  is  preserved  in  the  faculty 
after  the  cessation  of  its  act,  ready  to 
anew  called  out  of  habit  into  conscious- 
ness,— the  intellection  and  the  impressed 
species  constituting  together  the  $peeU$ 
eTpre$$a  inUliectux—rcrbum  mentii.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter  opinion,  (of  which 
Henry  of  Ghent  and  Joannes  Bacconius 
were  the  original  representatives),  there 
is  no  species  impress^  in,  no  new  quality 
superadded  to,  the  passive  intellect ; the 
phantasms  alone,  as  sublimated  by  the 
active  intellect,  and  (by  reference  to  the 
phantasy)  under  the  name  of  spccUt  tx- 
preutr,  being  held  sufficient  to  cause  or 
to  occasion  intellection. f 

As  to  the  modes  of  the  operations  of  the 
Active  Intellect  on  the  phantasms,  in  spi- 
ritualising the  material,  in  denuding  the 
singular  of  its  individuating  conditions — 
processes  necessary,  on  either  opinion,  to 
assimilate  the  faculty  and  ita  object — as 
was  to  be  expected,  all  is  vague,  and  vary- 
ing, and  controversial. t [This  indeed  is 
the  case  with  the  details  of  the  theory  in 
general,  os  regards  both  sensible  and  in- 
telligible  species  : the  fullowiog  varieties 
of  opinion  may  be  cited  as  instances.] 

Some  held  that  the  mind  had  the 
power  within  itself  of  suggesting  or  creat- 
ing the  species,  when  determined  to  this 
act  by  the  external  affection  of  the  senses. 

Some  held  that  the  mind  had  innate 


habit  or  certain  relation  to  an  object  present. 
See  Casmann,  Psychol.  AnthropoL,  p.  lOL  (y<Ss 
in  Author^ a CtmvMn- Place  Book.) 

• Bee  (}onimbricenies,  In  Aiiat  De  Anlma,  pp. 
4S0,  430  —Ed. 
t Bee  shore,  p.  064,  note  t. 
t Bee  on  this  point  Zabarellft,  De  Rebns  Rata- 
rallbut,  p.  1006. 
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Apeciee,  which  were  merely  excited  by  the 
improeaioD  of  the  outward  object* 

^me  held,  with  St  Auatin,  in  regard 
to  iutelligible  species,  that  we  know  every- 
thing in  the  divine  intellect,  nUionibu* 
ettemiSf  like  Malebnuiche.f 

Some  held  that  the  Active  Intellect  did 
not  exist,  t 

The  NominaUste  in  general  held  the 
Active  and  Passive  Intellects  to  be  only 
the  same  power  in  two  different  relations. 
Indeed,  after  Scotus  and  St  Austin,  they 
allowed  the  various  faculties  to  be  neither 
really  distinct  from  the  soul  nor  from 
each  other,  but  all  to  be  only  the  same 
indivisible  principle  operating  differently 
only  as  operating  in  different  respects.  § 
^me  held  the  lubstantial  distinction 
of  the  Active  and  Passive  Intellects;  and 
of  these,  some  held  that  the  Active  In- 
tellect is  a substance  distinct  from  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  that  it  is  one  and  the  same 
in  all  men,  and  not  different  from  God  ;lj 
while  others  maintained  the  unity  of  the 
passive  or  possible  intellect  really  sepa- 
rate from  the  mind  of  the  individual,  but 
ssaisting  it  and  conjoined  by  the  images 
in  the  phantasy : from  these  images,  il- 
luminated by  its  light,  tbev  held  that  the 
intellect  receives  the  intelligible  species, 


* Avicenna  and  other  Arabians,  Albertuc 
SMS  in  some  ds^e.  See  Gennensis,  Elements 
MeUphystcefVenet.  1748),  Para  il.  pj).  143,  144. 

t Oenoensls,  1.  c.  [who  cites  St  Thomae,  Sum- 
ma.  Pars  L Qu.  M,  art.  & But  see  below.  Note 
P.— Eo) 

t PuranilHs,  l»naeut  Sarboneruti*.  and  others. 
[See  Conimbricenses,  In  De  Aniuta,  p.  417. — Kn.] 

i See  5(  Avgvetin^  De  Thuitate,  L.  x.  e.  11. 
* Ucc  trla,  menioria,  intelligentia,  volantiia,  quo- 
niam  non  simt  tres  vitw,  sed  una  vita : nec  tres 
roentes,  sed  una  mena;  consequenter  utlque  neo 
tres  subftantiK  sunt,  sed  una  substantia'  Cf. 
Pte*do-Au(/usiin^  De  Spiritu  et  Anima,  c.  18. 
' Dieitur  anima,  dura  regetat;  apirilua,  dura  <Km- 
teraplatur ; sensus.  dum  sentit:  auinma,  dura 
sspit ; dum  Intelllglt,  mens  i dum  discrniit,  ratio; 
dum  recoidatur,  memoria ; dum  consentit,  vo- 
luntas. Ista  tainen  non  difleruut  in  autetantia, 
quemadinodum  in  nominibua;  quoniam  omnia 
ista  una  anima  est : proprietates  quidem  diveraa*, 
se<l  essentia  nna.'  The  same  view  is  maintained 
by  Scotu*,  In  H.  8ent.,  Dish  x^'Lqn.  1 ; and,  among 
the  NomiDaliats,  by  (Vinam,  In  U.  Sent,  qn  24; 
GregoHu*  Arimin^nsln^  In  it  Sent.,  Dist.  x\'i. 
qu.  3;  BUI,  In  ii.  Sent..  Diet.  xW.  qu.  1.  Other 
authoritlea  are  also  quoted  by  P.  Bone  Sj>ei, 
Phyaica,  Pars  iv.  DIsp.  Hi  | 4.-Ed. 

D AUaaruler  Aphrodieieneut^  PriecUinut  Lydus. 
also  AHrenna,  Avempacf,  and  Harinus,  a Greek 
mentioned  by  PhlloiM)nua.  (These  three  last  how- 
ever did  not  Identify  It  with  God.) — Oijftanvs 
and  Zahartlla.  (SeeConimbriceusea.  In  De  Anima, 
p.  417;  Genuenais,  Klein.  Metaph  .ii.p.  145.— Kn  ) 


by  which  * consignstus,'  it  obtains  a know- 
ledge of  things.* 

Some  held  thsiBoecieswerenottbensiu- 
rsl  effluxions  fromtoeobjects,buttheeuper- 
natural  production  of  some  higher  power,  t 

Questions  without  number  were  Agitat- 
ed concerning  the  nature  of  the  species: 
whether  immediately  or  mediately  pro- 
duced ; whether  substance  or  accident,  or 
between  both ; whether  posseesiDg  real  or 
only  representative  existence;  whether 
themselves  the  objects  or  only  the  con- 
ditions of  perception;  whether  formally 
or  really  different  from  their  objeoto; 
whether  those  of  the  sense  were  material 
or  spiritual ; whether  material  tn  subjecto 
and  spiritual  tn  modo;  whether  virtual  or 
formid  in  their  similitude;  whether  divi- 
sible objectively  or  subjectively ; w'hether 
they  multiply  themselves  in  the  external 
medium ; whether  proper  to  the  cog^- 
tive  faculties,  or  common  also  to  those  of 
will,  Ac.,  Ac. 

The  doctrine,  however,  of  Intentional 
Species  continued,  notwithstanding  its 
manifest  incongruities,  to  be  the  dominant 
and  orthodox  opinion  in  the  schools  of 
philosophy  until  after  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  it  sunk  under 
the  new  spirit  of  inquiry  which  at  that 
period  had  been  excited  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge.  It  was 
chiefly  to  the  arguments  of  Hobbes,  Gas- 
sendi, Berigard,  and  Descartes,  that  we 
owe  the  final  refutation  of  this  doctrine; 
and  the  theory  was  perhaps  the  more 
easily  abandon^,  that  the  now  hypothesis 
of  a subjective  representation  in  our  per- 
ception of  material  objects,  which  was  then 
introiluced  by  the  last  of  these  philoso- 
phern.  afforded,  as  it  seemed,  a more 
intelligible  explanation  of  the  great  prob- 
lem in  regard  to  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge of  an  external  world.  Traces  of 
the  ancient  theory  may  still  be  found  in 
some  of  the  philosophical  speculations  of 
a later  age,  but  from  the  period  of  Dee- 


• apnd  CoDlmbricenses,  In  Do  Anima, 

p.  107.  A similar  view  was  held  by  TAmiifisj, 
Do  Anima,  Lib.  I.  cont,  00;  LiU  HI.  cont,  20. 
(fl-70,PO,  od.  Aid*]  not  very  dlfTefont; 

BOO  SImpl.  Id  Do  Anima,  Lib.  lit  cont.  2.  [f. 
62,  ed.  AM.]  On  tho»e,  romparo  Canlan,  De 
.\nlmanim  Immortalitatc,  Opera,  Lugd.  1663, 
vol.  II.  p 605,  who  ttOtircB  some  differeneca  of 
detail  tetween  them.  [See  alito  ZaUarcll.'i,  De 
Rebua  Naturalibua.  p.  962.— Kn.) 

I BuccaffTTtut  made  heaven  the  can«e  of  spe- 
clea;  SuteeanHt,  G««d.  See  Beriganl,  Clrcula*  Pli- 
anuB  OtlOlX  p.  666.  (The  opiniona  of  SueaBanua 
and  BuerafrireuBare  examined  at  aome  length  by 
Zaterella.  Da  ItebuB  Natuialibus,  p 838.— Ed.] 
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cartes  we  may  coDfidently  affirm  that  the 
bypotheais  of  a representative  perception 
— where  the  immediate  object  was  some- 
thing different  from  the  mind — had  been 
almost  universally  superseded  by  the  re- 
presentative hy{>otbesis,  in  which  the  vica- 
rious object  was  held  only  for  a modifica- 
tion of  the  mind  itself.*  The  nomencla- 
ture of  the  ancient  theory  was  not,  how- 
ever, abandoned  along  with  the  reality; 
and  many  even  of  the  followers  of  Des- 
cartes continued  to  employ  the  terms 
tpecus,  imagCf  Ac.,  when  the  acceptation 
in  which  they  had  been  originally  em- 
ployed had  become  obBolete.i* 

• •••«• 
[This  Note  has  been  put  together  from 
different  papers  containing  separate  out- 
lines, all  left  unfinished.  The  following 
translations  and  abridgments  of  passages 
exhibiting  the  nominalist  doctrine  of  spe- 
cies, were  probably  intended  for  the  same 
Note.  The  language  adopted  is  generally 
that  of  BieL — Eo.] 

A.  In  reference  to  the  lower  cognitive 
facultiee, — the  Sensisilitt,  External 
and  Internal. 

1.  " That  by  the  represented  object 
there  is  caused  in  the  m^ium  between  it 


* On  the  ambiguity  in  the  Cartesian  tue  of  the 
term  idea,  see  above,  p.  ITSb  On  the  subordinate 
question,  whether  the  mental  modification  has  any 
existence  apart  from  the  act  of  conscloosneaa,  the 
opinion  of  Descartes  was  variously  interpreted 
by  his  followers.  Bee  DiseuuUms,  p.  74.  Some 
exceptions  may  also  be  noted  In  those  ^thiloso- 
phers,  such  as  Newton  and  Clarke,  who  main- 
tained the  hypothesis  of  imtges  In  the  brain.  Bee 
above,  p.  373,  and  2H$cu$fion4,  p.  80. — Eo. 

t De  la  Forge  occurs  first  to  my  recollection; 
but  the  following  passage  from  Chauvin,  who 
flourished  not  long  posterior  to  Descartes,  may 
supply  the  place  of  other  references.  ' Sunt  ta- 
roen  inter  Recentiores  philosophos  non  pauci  quJ 
retinent  nomenclationes  speciei  impresMD  et  ox- 
presam.  Illis  autem  species  impressa  nihil  aliud 
est,  quam  motus  aljquis  ab  objoctis  mediate,  vel 
immediate,  exterloribus  corporis  parttbos  impres- 
sus,  Indoque  per  nervos  ad  cerebrum  Cransmlssus ; 
vel  certa  Qbramm  cerebri  commotio,  ex  spiritu- 
um  anlmalium,  in  cerebro  decnirentinm,  agita- 
tione  procedeos : quie,  cum  nullam  habesmt  cum 
rebus  objectis  naturae  simOitedinem,  nulla  alia 
de  causa  esnim  habentor  repneaentaniina,  quam 
quod  ipaorum  ocoasione  mens  res  sibi  facial  prw- 
sentes.  easdemque  in  Ideis  sals  exiode  natcenti- 

bus  conterapletur. Expressa 

vero  species  nihil  aliud  qoicquam  est,  prioter  earn 
animl  notiooem,  quje  ad  speciei  impressK presen- 
tiam  ezprimitur,  cojusque  attentione  et  intuitu 
res  ipsa  cognoscitur.*  I^exicon  Rationale,  sive 
Ttiesaurus  PhUosophicus,  v.  Speeiee  InteUi^Ui*. 
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and  the  organ  a epeciee  wholly  diverse  in 
nature  from  itself  and  previous  to  the 
act  of  sensitive  perception — this  is  dis- 
proved on  the  principle  that  a plurality 
of  causes  is  not  to  be  postulated  without 
necessity.  For  there  is  no  necessity  to 
[ warrant  the  bypotheais  of  such  species ; 
it  being  impossible  to  assign  any  manifest 
and  Buffi.:idnt  reason  for  its  adoption. 
Such  a reason  must  proceed,  either  on  the 
ground  of  experience,  or  of  some  self-evi- 
dent principle  a priori.  Not  the  former 
—for  as  the  advocates  of  this  theory  ad- 
mit, that  Species  are  not  themselvea  per- 
ceived, we  have  consequently  no  possible 
experience  of  their  existence,  as  a fret. 
Not  the  latter  — for  the  principle  that 
the  mover  and  the  moved  must  coexist 
in  reciprocal  propinquity,  is  incompetent 
to  legitimate  the  assumption.  For,'*  &c. 
— tho  demonstration  1 must  omit.  Ockam, 
In  Sent  L.  li.  qu.  18  F.;  Biel,  In  Sent. 
L.  u.  dist.  lii  qu.  2 R Compare  also 
Durandus,  In  Sent.  L.  ii.  dist.  iii  qu.  6, 
§15. 

2.  **  That  in  the  outer  sense,  either 
organ  or  faculty,  there  is  impressed  a 
Species  previous  to  the  sensitive  act  and 
necessary  for  its  causation,  is  disproved, 
like  the  foregoing  assumption,  on  the  score 
of  its  gratuity.  For  to  determine  such  an 
act  in  the  organ  of  the  external  sense, 
there  is  requii^  alone  the  material  object 
and  the  unimpeded  sensitive  power.” 
Ockam,  Biel,  IL  cc. ; Durandus  1.  c.  § 21. 

3.  “ Moreover,  if  such  Species  were  ad- 
mitted as  a concause  with  the  sensitive 
power  in  producing  the  act  of  sensitive 
perception,  it  would  be  a natural  cause. 
Suppose  then  that  by  God  it  were  pre- 
served in  the  sense,  the  object  represented 
by  it  being  annihilated.  On  this  hypo- 
thesis, the  Species  would,  along  with  the 
power,  continue  to  cause  the  act  of  sensi- 
tive perception,  seeing  that  it  remains 
unchanged  either  in  its  existence  or  in  its 

' nature.  But  the  act  of  senaitive  percep- 
tion is  an  tnfatftre  cognition,  ana  there 
would  thus  naturally  be  determined  an  in- 
tuitive cognition  of  a non-existent  object ; 
which  is  impossible.”  Ockam,  Biel,  U.  cc.* 


• It  should  have  been  added  — there  would 
thus  also  be  rendered  problematical  the  exist- 
ence of  an  external  world  ; but  Idealism,  as  sneb 
a consequence,  was  not  yet  developed. — It  ought, 
however,  to  have  been  shown,  that  tho  h3T>othesit 
of  Species  in  sensible  perception  is  In  tmth  a 
negation  of  a trne  intuitive,  or  immediate,  appre- 
hension of  external  things.  But  the  same  objec- 
tion might  have  been  brought  against  Ockam's 
own  doctrine  of  perception;  nor  did  this  escape 
the  obaarvation  of  another  acute  nominalist  and 
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4.  Nor  for  the  iDtemal  tense)  or  Imsgi- 
nstion,  it  there  need  of  supposing  any 
Species  distinct  from  the  cognitive  energy. 
For,”  (and  this  is  a profound  obeervation 
in  which  modem  philoeophers  are  antici- 
pated,) along  with  the  act  of  intuitive 
cognition  in  external  perception,  there  it 
always  a concomitant  act  of  abstractive 
(representative)  cognition  by  the  phan- 
tasy, which,  when  the  external  object  is 
removed,  tends  ever,  through  the  well- 
known  influence  of  habit,  to  repeat  itself; 
oonsequentlj,  to  explain  the  phscnomena 
of  imsgination  and  memory,  there  is  no 
necessity  of  resorting  to  the  idle  hypo- 
thesis of  representative  entities,  distinct 
from  the  mind,  and  remaining  in  it  after 
the  conclusion  of  its  acts.”  Ockam  and 
Biel,  11.  cc.  [Ockam,  Qu.  15  H.  I.,  17  K. ; 
Biel,  L.  ii.  dist  iii  qu.  2 H.] 

6.  *'  That  thing  through  which,  as  a re- 
presentative, the  knowing  fitculty  is  car- 


even more  thoroughgoing  expugnator  of  Species 
than  hlmaelf,»l  mean  Duraodus. 

In  reference  to  his  doctrine,  that  the  first  act  of 
abstractive  (representative)  knowledge  la  imagi- 
nation is  a simultaneous  concomitant  of  the  act  of 
intuitive  i-ogoitlon  in  perception  or  intellection, 
Ockam  says ; — " In  regard  to  the  first  abstrac- 
tive cognition,  that  which  accompanies  the  in- 
tuitive, it  ia  to  he  observed,  that  the  former 
cognition  is  caused  by  the  latter,  whether  In  In- 
tellect or  Sense,  in  conjunction  with  the  imagi- 
native power,  and  to  the  excluMion  of  the  ol^cct 
of  the  intuition,  albeit  the  contrary  may  have 
been  previously  stated.  Because,  were  the  in- 
tuitive cognition  to  subaist,  its  object  being  ab- 
aolutely  annihilated,  the  abatractive  cognition 
would  Bubflistalao.  These  two  partial  causes  are  of 
theroaelves  sufficient  to  determine  the  first  act  of 
Imagination,  of  which  the  external  object  is  not 
a cause,  but  only  a cause  of  its  cause.  For,  were 
Ood  to  destroy  the  external  object  of  sense,  con- 
serving,  however,  in  sense  the  intuitive  cognition 
thereof,  the  jKiwer  of  phantasy  would  still  be 
competent  to  an  imaginative  act  In  reference  to 
that  obioct.  But  If  the  intuitive  cognition  were 
destroyed,  whether  the  external  object  remain  or 
not,  it  is  impossible  that  the  act  of  iniagiuation 
could,  except  supernaturally.  be  brought  to  bear.** 
Ockam,  Qu.  Ifi  O.  O.,  and  Diel,  1.  c.  B.  The 
real  object  being,  on  this  do<*trlne,  excluded  from 
the  sphere  of  consciousness  in  perception,  that 
object  is  consequently  not  InUiitivcly,  or  in  it- 
self, apprehended;  the  object  of  which  we  are 
conscious  In  perception  is  therefore  only  a vica- 
rious object;  and  a s<^heme  of  repreaentationiara, 
though  in  its  simpler  fonu,  emerges.  Now,  though 
tlie  Venerable  Inceptor  be  not  nanieil  in  the  fol- 
lowing stTiclnres,  I make  no  doubt  that  his  doc- 
trine Is  the  one  which  the  Most  Resolute  Doctor 
had  In  his  eye.  " But  some  one  may  say  .... 
that  the  cognition  alone  of  a thing  In  a cognitive 
faculty  makes  that  object  present  to  the  faculty, 
not  In  the  capacity  of  a thing  exiatent,  but  in  the 


ried  to  aaotber  thiDg.  ia  necassarily  first 
known  itaelf.  But,  for  example,  the 
species  of  colour  in  the  eye  is  oot  first 
known  or  seen  by  the  eye,  nay  in  no  man- 
ner of  way  is  it  ever  seen  or  known  at  all ; 
consequently  it  is  impossible  that  through 
it,  as  through  a representative,  the  visive 
faculty  can  be  conducted  to  aught  else. 
The  major  is  thus  proved: — Whatever 
stands  in  the  relation  of  an  object  (ob- 
jective Be  babet)  to  a knowing  faculty,  as 
knowing,  is  necessarily  knowable  or  known 
by  it.  But  whatever  represents  anything 
to  a knowing  faculty  bolds  to  that  faculty 
the  relation  of  an  object,  (for  it  is  vicari- 
ous of  the  thing  it  represents,  which,  were 
it  itself  present,  would  hold  the  relation 
of  an  object  to  the  knowing  faculty); 
therefore  every  such  representative  entity 
is  necessarily  knowable  or  known.  And 
since  it  conduces  to  the  knowledge  of 
another,  it  is  consequently  known  pre- 


cspacity  of  a thing  apprehended  (non  in  ratione 
exiatentii,  aed  in  ratione  agnitl).  For  the  act 
alone  constitutes  this  presence,  and  no  other  pre- 
tence of  the  object  is  required  for  its  cognition, 
except  when  the  cognition  is  determined  as  an 
effect  by  the  ot^ect;  because,  in  this  case,  there 
is  certainly  required  the  actual  presence  of  the 
object  in  its  real  existence,  for  what  is  not  really 
in  act  cannot  possibly  operate.  But  God  can  do 
iiume^liately  of  himaelf,  what  he  does  mediatelv 
by  the  object-  Therefore  it  is  manifest  that  Ood 
can  cause  in  the  intellect  the  knowledge  of  a 
thing  not  present  to  the  Intellect,  and  this,  too, 
imniodiately  according  to  its  actual  existence, 
and  not  through  any  medium  or  species. 

“ This  doctrine,  in  iU  very  statement,  may 
seem  phasing  marvellous.  For,  according  to  it, 
God  can  cause  the  eye  to  see  a colour  not  really 
present  to  it,  nay,  not  even  extant  in  the  universe 
of  things ; a corollary  whereof  ia,  that  the  act  of 
a faculty  does  not  require  any  real  existence  of 
an  object  when  that  object  does  not  move  the 
faculty  to  act,  which  ia  tantamount  to  saying,  that 
Ood  might  supply  the  place  of  the  motive  object. 
On  this  ground  it  could  be  asserted,  tliat  the  sight 
can  sec  a colour  which  is  not,  the  hearing  hear  a 
sound  w hich  is  not,  the  taste  taste  a savour  which 
is  not,  and  Uie  feeling  feel  a heat  which  is  not,— - 
a doctrine  that  mariy  would  regard  as  impoastble. " 
Durandus,  In  Prolog.  Sent.  Qu.  3,  {(  13,  14. 

Durandus,  1 may  notice,  seems  to  deny,  like 
Reid  (see  p.  301X  absolutely  and  withoot  reserve, 
the  aff'cctioii  of  sense  by  the  agency  of  the  object. 
He  requires  only  the  mutual  approximation  of 
the  sense  and  its  object ; and  Uien  ensues  the 
sensitive  perception,  simply  because  the  one  la 
capable  of  perceiving,  the  other  capable  of  being 
perceived.  See  L.  ii.  dist.  iii.  qu.  6,  | 21,  and  dist. 
viii.  qu.  4,  II  2, 3, 4.  This  doctrine  ia  only  correct 
if  limiU-d  to  tlie  primary  qualities;  but  it  Ls  a 
nearer  approximation  to  tlie  truth  than,  before 
Reid,  was  aoeompUahod  by  any  modern  philo- 
sopher. 
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viottsly  to  tbat  other,  in  the  order  of  time 
or  of  nature.  Such  is  the  major:  the 
minor  ia  aelf-evident.  For  the  species  of 
colour  in  the  eye,  is  by  the  eye  neither 
seen,  nor  in  any  way  capable  of  being 
seen,  as  the  experience  of  every  one  testi- 
fies; therefore,  &c.^  Durandus,  In  Sent 
L.  ii.  diet.  iii.  qu.  6.  | 10. 

6.  **  Further,  if  such  a Species  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  aught  else,  it  can  only  do 
this  by  reason  of  its  similarity.  Hence  it 
is  tbat  the  Species  is  generally  described 
as  the  likeness  of  the  thing.  It  thus  per- 
forms the  part  and  holds  the  relation  of 
an  image.  But  an  image,  in  leading  to 
the  knowledge  of  that  of  which  it  is  the 
image,  is  itself  previously  known ; this 
cannot,  however,**  (as  is  indeed  admit- 
ted), “ be  said  of  the  Species  in  question ; 
therefore,  ftc.  And  in  truth  it  appears 
•elf-evidently  absurd  tbat  the  foculty 
knowing  abould  be  conducted  to  the 
knowledge  of  aught  by  a representative 
to  it  utterly  unknown;  whereas  it  is  most 
certain  that  only  by  the  known  can  it  be 
ledtoakuowled^  oftheunknowD.**  §11. 


B.  In  regard  to  the  higher  cognitive 
faculty, — the  Intellect. 

**  Species  are  only  supposed,  to  ac- 
count, 1*,  for  the  assimilation  of  an  im- 
material intellect  with  a material  object; 
2*,  fur  the  representation  of  what  cannot 
be  known  in  itself;  8**,  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  faculty  to  energy;  4%  for  the 
bringing  into  union  when  reciprc^ly  re- 
mote, that  which  moves  with  that  which 
is  moved.**  Ockam,  In  Sent.  L.  ii  qu.  1 4, 
15  T.;  Biel,  In  Sent.  L.  ii.  diet.  iiL,  qu.  2 L. 

1°.  Auimilation. — It  has  been  an  almost 
universal  assumption  of  philosophers,  tbat 
the  relation  of  knowledge  infers  similarity 
of  nature  between  the  object  known  and 
the  subject  knowing.  Hence  the  common 
ground  on  which  the  advocates  and  op- 
ponents of  species  contend.  Among  other 
arguments  under  this  head,  I select  the 
following : — 

a. )  “ The  object  is  a substance,  the 
intellect  is  a substance,  whereas  the 
species,  if  admitted,  will  be  an  accident. 
The  intellect  and  object,  therefore,  as 
Bubstnnces,  are  already  more  assimilated 
to  each  other  than  either  to  the  proposed 
medium  of  assimilation  ; and  it  is,  there- 
fore, easier  to  suppose  the  intellect  re- 
presenting to  itself  the  object,  than  to 
suppose  this  represented  by  a Species.” 
Ockiun,  Biel.  IL  cc. 

b. )  The  Species  are  either  mAterial 

or  immaterial;  for  these  are  mutual  con'^ 
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tradictories.  But  if  immaterial,  how  can 
a material  object  be  assimilated  by  an  im- 
material Species*  with  which  it  holds  no 
to  an  immaterial  intellect  when 
the  extreme  assimilated  behoves  the  ra- 
ther to  be  assimilated  to  tbe  mean  by 
which,  than  to  the  extreme  to  which,  it 
ia  assimilated?”  Ockam,  Biel,  11.  cc. 

2**.  JUpresentatwn.  — a.)  ” Species  are 
not  necessary  for  representation.  For, 
while  tbe  object  is  present,  it  needs  no- 
thing vicarious  of  itself;  and  when  repre- 
sentation ia  required,  there  is  implied  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  thing  repre- 
sented, and  the  representation  only  leads 
to  a recollective  cognition  thereof,  &a 
Hence  to  rcjyrteent  ia  convertible  with  to 
pre$ent  offam.  Species,  therefore,  as  sup- 
posed pre-existent  to  oognition,  cannot 
be  proposed  os  representative  of  objects.” 
Ockam,  Biel,  IL  ca  Compare  Durandus, 
ibid.  § 12. 

8*.  IMterminatum.—o.)  *‘Nor  ia  it  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  Species,  to  account  for 
tbe  determination  of  the  power  to  act. 
For  every  passive  or  recipient  power  is 
sufficiently  determined  by  a competent 
active  or  impressive  power;  and  this  more 
especially  when  tbe  poasive  power  itself 
is  also  active,  as  in  the  case  in  question. 
For  the  intellect  ia  an  active  power  re- 
cipient in  itself  of  intollection,  and,  along 
with  tbe  object,  co-operating  to  tbe  pro- 
duction of  this  energy.”  Ockam,  Biel, 
11.  cc.  Compare  Durandus,  ibid.  § 13. 

b.)  ”'Kor  ought  we  to  suppose  Species, 
in  order  to  account  for  the  causation  of 
intellection,  on  tbe  ground,  w’bich  they 
maiutain,  that  the  corporeal  cannot  act 
upon  the  incorporeal,  and  therefore  that 
the  admission  of  Species  is  necessary 
as  a medium  of  operation  between  the 
material  object  and  tbe  immaterial  intel- 
lect. But,  on  their  own  shewing,  their 
hypothesis  is  idle.  For  the  intellectual 
Species  is  as  immaterial  as  tbe  intellect 
its  subject.  Therefore,  as  tbe  material 
object  cannot  with  tbe  passive  intellect 
be  tbe  immediate  concauae  of  its  intellec- 
tion, so  it  cannot  co-operate  with  the 
active  intellect  in  the  production  of  in- 
telligible Species  — a product  not  less 
spiritual  than  intellection  itself.”  Ockam, 
Biel,  11.  cc. 

4*.  Union  of  the  Motor  and  the  Moved 
— “ Nor  need  we  suppose  Specie^,  in  order 
to  explain  the  uuion  of  a remote  object 
with  the  relative  power,  on  tbe  principle 
that  the  distant  cannot  act  upon  the  dis- 
tant,—in  other  words,  tbat  a thing  cannot 
operate  where  it  is  not.  This  principle, 
as  necessitating  the  hypothesis  of  sensible 
Species,  has  already  been  disproved.” 
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(Tills  omitted  as  inyolvod  io  the  Ockamist 
theory  of  perception.)  “ But,  in  reference 
to  the  immediate  question,  it  is  incompe- 
tent, because  the  object  is  as  distant  from 
the  intelligible  Species  as  from  the  act  of 
intellection;  for  both  are  io  the  iotellect* 
In  these  circumstances,  the  object  either 
acts  by  immediattly  causing  the  intelli- 
gible Species,  on  which  alternative  the  prin- 
ciple is  surrendered,  the  approximation 
of  agent  and  patient  not  being  required. 
Or  again  the  object  acts  by  causing  the 
intelligible  Specios  through  the  mediation 
of  another  Species.  On  this  alternative, 
the  Species  present  in  the  intellect  has, 
prior  and  immediately  determining  its 
existence,  another  Species;  this  Species 
again  another ; and  so  on  indefinitely  to 
the  object.  But  this  is  false.  For  the 
Species  prior  to  the  last  or  intelligible 
Species  behove  to  be  either  materiU  or 
immaterial.  If  material,  the^  would  then 
not  bo  of  the  same  nature  (ejusdem  ratio- 
nis)  with  that  which  is  present  to  the  in- 
tellect, for  material  and  immaterial  are 
opposed  in  Speciea  They  could  not 
therefore  be  multiplied  the  one  by  the 
other;  for  the  condition  of  this  multipli- 
cation is  identity  of  nature ; and  thus  the 
immaterial  Species  in  the  intellect  could 
not,  as  is  supposed,  be  produced  by  the 
material  Species  in  the  medium.  If  again 
it  be  supposed  that  the  previous  Speciea 
are  spiritual,  then  these  immaterial  and 
indivisible  accidents  will  proceed  from, 
and  inhere  in,  a material  and  divisible  sub- 
ject; which  is  not  to  be  without  necessity 
resumed,  &o.”  Biel,  L c.,  with  Ockam, 

c. 

Hence,  concludes  Ockam,  it  is  manifest 
that  certain  cognitive  Habits  in  the  in- 
tellect are  to  be  admitted,  in  order  to  save 
the  phsBDomena,  but  not  Species. 

To  these  arguments  of  Ockam  and  his 
expositor — for  the  latter  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a mere  abbroviator — may  bo 


added  the  more  summary  mode  of  reason- 
ing adopted  by  Durandua. 

“ That  this  hypotheeis  of  Species  is  as 
inept  in  reference  to  the  Intellect  as  to 
the  Sense  is  manifest,  and  for  the  same 
reason — vix.,  that  it  li^hoves  the  Species 
to  be  known  prior  to  the  reality  it  repre- 
sents, but  this  we  all  experience  to  be 
the  converse  of  the  truth. 

**  Again,  the  intellect  is  the  faculty  of 
reflection  ^virtue  refiexiva),  and  it  knows 
itself  and  its  contents  with  certainty,  and, 
as  it  were,  by  observation  and  experiment. 
Thus  we  know  by  experience  that  we  under- 
stand, and  have  in  us  a principle  by  which 
we  understand.  If  then  there  existed  in 
our  intellect  any  such  Species,  it  appears 
that  we  could  not  but  know  with  cer- 
tainty that  such  there  were;  as  we  know 
with  certainty  of  the  existence  of  our 
other  intellectual  furniture,  whether  these 
be  acts  or  habits.  But  we  do  not.  There 
seems,  therefore,  no  better  reason  to  sup- 
pose, in  intellect,  Species  representative 
of  its  objects,  than  in  sense;  and  in  regard 
to  sense  we  have  already  proved  that  there 
was  none.*'  Durandus,  ibid.  §§  12, 13. 


The  of  Democritus 

and  Epicurus,  are  decidedly  non-egoistical 
and  material ; but  the  $pede*  of  the  Aris- 
totelian schoolmen  in  their  various  mo- 
difications cannot  be  simply  referred  to 
the  class  either  of  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
general  they  belong  to  the  category  of 
non-egoistical  media.  The  same  of  the 
Cartesian  idea*,  as  of  Malebranche.  The 
cognitivt  rtoMOiU  (x4yo»  yymcnKol)  of  the 
lower  Platonists  appear  again  to  belong  to 
the  forms  of  ^oistical  represontationism, 
as  do  the  i(Uat  of  Amauld  and  many  of 
the  Cartesian  school. 
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NOTE  N. 

THE  CARTESIAN  THEORY  OF  PERCEPTION  AND  IDEAS. 


[Refercncea. — From  I.  P.  256  a,  267  a,  269  a,  274  a,  206  u b,  297  b,  306  a,  368  b.] 


[The  materiaU  for  thia  Note  are  very 
imperfect.  The  text  is  printed  from  two 
unfiaiahed  papers  of  an  early  date,  neither 
of  which  appears  to  have  b^n  revised  for 
the  present  work.  The  footnotes  have 
been  chiefly  compiled  from  jottings  and 
references  scattered  over  various  papers, 
and  occasionally  filled  up  from  the  article 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Perception  in  the 
Author’s  DUcussiotu. — Ed.] 

The  theory  of  Descartes  relative  to  our 
perception  of  external  objects, — separat- 
ing from  it  what  is  merely  superfluous,  and 
translating  bis  terms,  as  far  as  that  can 
be  done,  without  prejudice  to  his  opinions, 
into  language  more  familiar  to  us  in  its 
application, — is  contained  in  the  following 
positiona 

The  essential  attribute  of  matter  is  ex- 
tension ;*  the  easential  attribute  of  mind 
is  ooneoiousneB8.*t* 


* Princlpis,  Para.  li.  f 4.  Of.  TennemaDD,  Oe- 
■chlcbte  der  Philosophie.  vol.  X.  p.  26S. 

t Da  Metbodo,  iv. ; Da  Passionlbos  Anfroia. 
PanLart4,17;  Prindpia, P. L 1 8;  E^isto1,Pan 
L Ep.  105 : Pan  it.  Ep.  6.  Ct  Tennemann, 
Oascbi<^hta  der  Fhiloaophia,  vol.  x.  pp.  S30,  258, 
800.  For  ConteUnunust,  Descartes  Mys  Tfionght : 
but  as  be  includes  under  this  term  thought, 
properly  so  called,  feeling,  and  desire,  that  Is,  all 
the  energies  and  affbettons  of  wnich  we  are  con- 
scious, and  nothing  more,  the  conversion  is  both 
legitimate  and  convenient  Piinclpla,  P.  L | 9. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  by  Consdousneoi  I 
mean,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  fundamental 
form  of  all  our  monUI  modiftcations,  and  not 
that  determination  of  consciousness,  by  which, 
through  an  act  of  will,  we  can  attend  with  greater 
tntanaity  to  the  laws  under  which  our  mind  acta 
or  la  affected,  than  to  the  external  ohJ^t  of  the 
•iwrfy  orpaasion.  Consciousness  properly  is  eon- 


Extension  and  Conaciousnea<f  are  quali- 
ties not  only  different,  but  opposite ; con- 
sequently the  substances  to  which  these 
attributes  essentially  belong,  are  not  only 
necessarily  distinct,  but  even  can  have  no 
natural  intercourse  or  relation. 

Mind  and  body  are,  however,  united ; 
but  as  their  union  cannot  originally  or 
subsequently  depend  on  their  natural  affi- 
nity or  physical  influence  on  each  other, 
it  must  be  constituted  and  maintained  by 
some  power  different  from  either.  The 
will  of  Qod  is  the  immediate  cause  of  this 
union,  and  bis  concourse  is  the  medium 
of  the  alliance.* 


Tenant  equally  with  the  objective  and  with  the 
subjective.  The  different  faculties  and  affections 
are  only  modified  consciousness. 

* Cf.  De  la  Forge,  Traits  de  I’Esprit,  p.  2S0  [ed. 
Amsterdam,  chap.  xv.  ] That  Descartes  wsa  the 
author  of  the  theory  of  assistance  or  occasional 
causes,  and  that  his  explanation  of  the  counectioa 
between  mind  and  body  rests  fundamentally  on 
this  hypothesis,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  For 
while  he  rrjectod  all  physical  influence  in  the 
motion  of  bodies,  which  he  referred  to  the  gene- 
nl  wiU  of  the  Deity  (Prlncipia,  P.  ti.  | 36, 
Ac-X  he  necessarily  a fortiori  adopted  the  same 
snppoBition  In  illustnting  the  Influence  of  mind 
and  body.  The  fundamental  position  of  the  sys- 
tem is  not  on  all  occasions  explicitly  stated  by 
him,  though  his  reasoning  always  necessarily 
supposes  it ; and  he  has  sometimes  allowed  him- 
self. in  conformity  to  ordinary  language,  expres- 
sions, which,  if  taken  literally,  are  inconsistent 
with  his  general  theory.  This  has  frequently  led 
those  who  bad  not  studied  his  works  in  their  ge- 
neral relations,  into  a luisreprescntation  of  his 
opinions  on  particular  points.  Dr  Reid  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  swore  of  the  fbsdamentAs 
principle  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  has 
aoeordiagly  been  unable  to  rsoonoile  the  apimrent 
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Tbia  union  consiata  in  the  harmony  and 
reciprocal  action  of  these  two  principloe: 
consequently  tlie  assistance  of  Qod  is  the 
hyperphysical  and  immediate  cause  of 
their  mutual  influence,  while  the  antece- 
dent  moTcmcnt  in  either  is  only  the  occa- 
sional and  me<liate  cause  of  the  conse- 
quent modification  in  the  other  * 

To  the  body  belongs  not  merely  the 
mass  of  organised  matter  potentially  cap- 
able of  life  (according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Aristotelians),  but  the  principle  of  animal 
life  itself— a subtle  and  attenuated  fluid, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  cerebral  or 
nervous  system,  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  manifestations  of  life,  and  of  all  cor- 
poreal movement+ 

To  the  mind  (or  eoul)  belongs  all  that 
is  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  and 
as  consciousness  is  necessarily  conversant 
about  nothing  but  what  is  immaterial,  the 
mind  can  have  no  immediate  and  natural 
knowledge  of  body,  or  of  anything  beyond 
its  own  modifications. 

Although  the  mind  (or  soul)  is  exclu- 
sively conscious  of  its  own  modifications, 
yet  in  this  state  of  union  it  is  not  solely 
modified  by  its  iutrinsio  energy,  but  in 
many  instances  it  is  affected,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  antecedent  aflfections  of  the 
^dy,  according  to  the  laws  under  which 
the  two  princi])les  are  allied.  Of  the  mo- 
difications of  the  mind  some,  therefore, 
are  afiections  which  owe  their  origin,  and 
are  principally  relative  to  the  body;  others 
again,  though  not  altogether  independent 
of  corporeal  concourse,  are  more  especially 
to  be  considered  as  afiections  of  the  mind ; 
while  a third  class  are  in  themselves 
purely  and  absolutely  intellectual  ener- 
gies in  their  origin,  continuance,  and  ter- 

mination.^ 


contradictions  be  found  in  his  writing?*  in  i^gard 
to  his  doctrine  of  perception.  Whether  his  dis- 
ciples Oeulinz,  De  U Foiye,  Bekker,  Deurliof. 
Voider,  Mslebrancbe,  l^piuou,  Ac.,  have  not  <uir- 
ried  this  theory  farther  than  their  master  In- 
tended, is  a question  foreifm  to  the  present  sub- 
ject. (See  Diseussioiu,  p.  72.— Ep.J 

• De  la  Forge,  pp.  203,  2S4,  [chap,  xn.] 

f Descartes,  Mothod«»,  v.  ; Cluntelior,  Praef. 
Cartesii  Tractatus  Do  Ilomine.  Cf.  Temiemann, 
vol.  X.  p.  208;  Duhle,  p.  16  (QUloire  de  la  Pbilo- 
sophie  Modeme.  traduite  par  Jounlan,  tome  UL 
The  references  to  Buhle  correspond  Uiroughout 
to  the  pages  of  the  French  translation,  from 
which  the  quotations  in  the  following  notes 
have  been  made  — Ej>.) 

t Descartes,  De  Passionibus  Aninue,  P.  L art.  17- 
23 ; Tennemann,  x.  p.  261,  cf.  p.  243.  [The  distinc- 
tion may  be  illustrated  by  citing  the  words  of 
Descartes  himself.  * Facile  «st  cognosce  re  nihil 
in  nobis  restare  quod  dsbearous  tnbuere  noetne 


[note  N. 

Although  the  miud  (aoal),  asunextend- 
od,  cauDot  in  itself  be  said  to  occupy  any 
topical  scat,  yet  in  relation  to  the  body 
as  an  extendi  substance,  its  union  must 
necessarily  have  reference  to  place.  The 
mind  is  not  united  to  the  body  universally, 
but  its  connection  is  effected  at  a single 
point.  The  point  of  alliance  is  the  cent^ 
point  of  the  bodily  organisation,  which  is 
found  somewhere  in  the  brain  [the  exact 
spot  being  probably  the]  pineal  gland.* 
At  this  point  all  organic  changes  from  ex- 
ternal causes  terminate,  and  in  this  cor- 
poreal change  the  mind  is,  by  the  nature 
of  its  union,  hyperpbysically  determined 
to  a relative  m(^fication.f  At  this  point, 
likewise,  all  corporeal  movements,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  will,  commence;  for  the 
animal  spirits  are  here  in  the  same  man- 
ner determined  to  produce  the  bodily 
movement  correspondent  to  the  volition 
of  the  mind.  To  speak  ouly  of  that  mo- 
dification of  the  mind  which  constitutes 
the  perception  of  an  external  object,  it  is 
evident  that  the  mind  perceives  at  the 


aninuB,  exceptis  nostrit  cogitationibus,  qu«  pTwei- 
pue  duum  grnerum  sunt ; qut!<iaiu  enim  suut  Ac- 
tiones  animw,  aUc  njus  Passlones  slve  Aflectua 
Quas  ejus  Actiooes  rc»co,  sunt  omnes  noatra  to- 
luntates,  quia  eiperimur  ras  directs  venire  ab 
anima  nostra,  et  videotur  ab  ilia  sola  pendere. 
Sicut  4 contrario  peasant  In  genere  vocari  eJus 
Passiones,  omnei  species  pciveptionum  live  cog- 
nitionam,  qua  in  nobis  reperiuntur ; quia  saps 
accidit  ut  anima  nostra  eas  tales  non  faciat,  qualcs 
sunt,  et  semper  eaa  rocipiat  ex  rebus  per  iJIaa 
rc)iraeentatis.  Rursus  nostne  voluntstes  sunt 
duplices.  Nam  quadam  sunt  actiones  anima, 
qua  in  i(aa  anima  temilnautur  ; sicuti  cum  to- 
lumns  Dcum  amare,  aut  In  genere  appUcare 
noatnun  cugitatiunem  alioui  objecto,  que^  non 
est  materiale  : alia  sunt  actiones,  quas  termin- 
antur  ad  nostrum  corpus ; ut  cum  ex  eo  solo  quod 
habemus  ambulandi  vnluntatem,  Qt  ut  nostra 
crura  moveantur  et  progrediamur. 

' Perceptiones  nostra  sent  etiam  dusrura  S|>eci- 
crurn ; et  qusxlam  animam  pro  causa  habent,  alia 
corpus.  Eas  qua  animam  cauaam  babent,  sunt 
perceptiones  nt>strarum  voluntatum,  et  omnium 
imagiuatiomim  aut  aliarum  engitationura  qua  ab 
oa  itendant.  Nam  certiim  est  nos  non  posse  quio- 
qtutii  veils,  quin  p<  rcipismiis  simul  nos  id  veils. 
Et  quamvis  respectu  nostra  anima  sit  Actio  all- 
quid  velle,  )Mttcst  etiam  did  in  ills  eese  Pasal- 

onsm  perc«pere  quod  relit Inter  percep* 

tiones  qua  coiqtoris  opera  pnxlucuntur, 
pars  earum  pendet  a nervls,’  Ac. 

The  twofold  divisioD  of  actions  is  omitted  in 
the  text.— Ed.] 

* De  Passionibus,  P.  t art.  31,  35.  The  prin- 
ciple of  life,  as  well  as  thought,  was  placed  by 
Descartes  in  the  pineal  gland.  See  Buhle,  t. 
IIL  p.  18.  [But  see  above,  p.  234,  n.  Kd  ] 

t Prineipia,  P.  iv.  1 189  sg 
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coutral  point  of  the  brain,  and  not  at  tbo 
point  of  affection  in  the  organa.* 

An  external  object  affbcta  a aenso.t  that 
ia,  detenniuee  it  aa  a living  organ  to  cer- 
tain movemente ; these  are  propagated  to 
the  central  point  of  the  animal  ajatein  in 
the  brain,  where  a certain  ultimate  move-, 
meat  is  produced.  This  ia  likewise  the 
immediate  point  of  union  with  the  mind ; 
couHequently  the  ultimate  organic  move' 
ment  at  tiiis  point  ia,  iu  relation  to  the 
external  object,  the  proximate  cause  of 
ita  perception.  But  the  ultimate  organic 
motion  at  the  point  of  union  is  not  iu  it- 
ficlf  an  object  of  cousciousness,  for  the 
mind  is  conscious  of  no  affection  of  matter; 
that  motion  likewise  does  not  resemble 
the  original  affection  of  the  organ,  nor  did 
that  original  affection  of  the  organ  ro- 
somble  the  external  object  by  which  that 
affection  was  itself  excited  :X  consequently 
tliere  can  exist  no  natural  connection  be- 
tween the  mental  perception  of  the  ex- 
ternal object  and  the  organic  affections 
which  constitute  the  conditions  of  that 
perception.  Neither  is  it  possible  that 
the  mind  should,  on  occasion  of  these 
corporeal  modifications,  be  determined  to 
the  immediate  perception  of  the  external 
object  independently  of  the  body ; for 
neither  in  consequence  of  its  state  of  union 
can  the  mind  perceive  anything  material 
except  indirectly  through  its  hyperphy- 
sical alliance  with  the  body,  nor  indepen- 
dently of  this  union  is  it  possible  that  it  can 
have  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  quali- 
ties of  matter, — that  is,  it  is  impossible 
that  an  unextended  substonce  can  have  any 
consciousness,  and  consequently  any  im- 
mediate and  direct  knowledge,  of  what 
exists  only  aa  extended.§  This  ultimate 
modification  of  the  organic  system  at  the 
point  of  union,  is,  therefore,  only  the  occa 
sion  on  which,  by  the  Author  of  our  na- 
ture, the  mind  is  hy|>erphy»ically  deter- 


•  Dioptrice,  c.  iv.  { 1.  Princi|i(a,  P.  iv.  { 19C. 
t On  the  Cartesiiin  theory  of  Perception,  see 
Buhle,  p.  20.  [*  Descartes  expliqtiait  do  la  inan- 

ISreluivautela  possibility  de  coonaltre  lea  objets 
qui  frappent  lea  aena.  Lea  choiea  extyrieurea 
mettent  lea  eapiita  riUux  en  mouvement  par  lea 
impreasiona  qu’elles  prcKbUaent : cea  eapriU  ro- 
montcDt  au  cerveau,  et  y forment  un  oaiml  ou 
un  type,  qui  correspond  aux  impressions  et  4 leur 
nature  dyterminye.  Ce  type  n'eat  paa  I'idee  de 
Vobjet  lui-myme,  mais  rsme  on  prend  connaU- 
aance,  et  alors  nalt  en  elle-inSroe  I’ldye,  qui  dilTbre 
done  totalement  du  type  et  do  Tobjet  qui  cause 
rimpreaaioD.  L’luue  combine  et  yiabore  onauite 
cea  idyes  d'aprbs  ses  loU  intyrieurea.' — En.] 
t OcKcartes,  Principla,  P.  iv.  f 197.  Dioptrice, 
c.  vl  f)  1,  2. 

I Ou  the  relation  of  mind  to  body  in  the  ^r- 
tvsian  Philosophy,  see  Buhle,  UL  pp.  SSB-S39. 


mined  to  represent  to  itself  the  external 
object;  and  this  immediate  representation 
and  vicarious  object  is  that  alone  which  is 
known  to  us  in  itself,  for  it  is  that  alone 
which  is  within  thespheroof  consciousness. 
The  mental  representation  of  the  external 
object  is  properly  termed  an  irfca.*  The 
organic  movement  at  the  point  of  union 
in  the  brain, — though  a motion,  may  meta- 
phorically be  termed  an  imprasion,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  result  of  an  external  im- 
pulse,—though  bearing  no  natural  resem- 
blance to  the  external  object,  it  may  be 


• Whether  the  Cartesian  idea  Is  to  be  regarded 
as  having  an  existence  independent  of  the  act  of 
consciousness  or  not,  was  apointdispatedamong 
the  followers  of  Descartes.  Amauld  (Des  vraies 
«t  des  fausses  id<Ses,  o.  vi. ) holds  that  Descartes 
meant  by  ideas  nutliing  really  distinguished  from 
our  thought,  but  our  thought  Itself,  in  so  far  a-i 
it  contains  objectivtlp  what  is  formally  In  the  ob- 
ject In  support  of  this  view,  ho  quotes  the  lan- 
gusge  of  Descartes,  in  the  reasonings  to  prove  geo- 
metrically the  existence  of  Ood,  which  conclude 
the  Rtsponsio  ad  Senindas  OhJfcUonfS,  appcniled 
to  the  MedUationa:  * /decs  nomine  inteiligo  cu- 
Juslibet  cogitatlonis  fonnam  illam,  per  cujus  im- 
medlatam  perceptionem  ipsius  ejusdem  cogitati- 
onis  oonscius  sura  : sdoo  ut  nihil  possim  verbis 
exprimere  intelligendo  id  quod  dico,  quin  ex  hoc 
ipso  certus  sim  In  me  esso  ideam  qjtis  quod  verbis 

ilUs  signlficatur Per  rtalitatem  ohjectiV' 

ata  uU<z  inteiligo  entltatem  rei  represeutatse  per 
ideam,  quatenus  est  In  idea;  eodemque  raodo  did 
potest  perfe«.*tloobjectiva,  vcIartifluJum  objectiv- 
uut,  Kara  quecunque  percipimus  tanquam 
in  idearum  objectis,  ea  sunt  in  ipeis  ideis  objec- 
tive.' Malobranche,  on  the  other  hand,  denies 
this,  and  treats  the  attempt  of  Amauld  to  Infer 
tiut  Descarb‘s  denied  Ideas  *in  the  common  ac- 
ceptstion,’  as  contrary  at  once  to  * sound  tense 
and  justice.’  Ryponse  de  Malebrancho,  chap, 
xxiv.  f xl.  Cf.  Amauld,  Lettre  4 M.  le  Marqnia 
De  Roucy,  (Euvres,  tome  xxxviii.  p.  388.  [Sir 
W.  Hamilton  himself  is  of  opinion  that  Anianld's 
right.  Bee  above,  p.  296  b,  n.  * 

— Ed.J 

Other  Cartesians,  while  not  going  so  far  aa 
Amauld,  in  identifying  the  idea  with  the  act  of 
l>erccption,  yet  differed  from  Malebmnche,  in  so 
far  as  they  considered  the  ideas  of  external 
things  to  be  not  distinct  entities,  but  modifica- 
tions of  mind.  Thus  Regis,  Cours  de  PhUosophle, 
L p.  190  (Motaph.  Liv.  11.  P.  L ch.  xvi.),  expressly 
says,  that  the  ideas  of  bodily  objects  are  but 
modifications  of  the  mind’s  substance.  [Id 
another  passage  (ch.  xx.)  he  describes  these 
ideas,  in  their  special  cJiancter  as  representative 
of  particular  objects,  as  being  produced  in  the 
mind  by  Ood.  through  the  medium  of  the  objei'U 
as  second  causes.  Bee  also  Rbell,  Dissertationes, 
1.  ( 43,  who  Bi>eakB  of  ideas  aa  modes  or  forms  of 
thoitght,  which  the  mind  by  attention  discovers 
In  itaelf,  as  implanted  there  by  Ood.]  Descartes 
recognised  three  classes  of  Ideas  In  the  mind. 
Bee  Buhle,  p.  18,  [Cf.  Descartes,  Medft.  Tertia, 
p.  17;  BpisL  P.  i.  ep.  99,  113  —Ed  ] 
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called  an  image,  aa  arbitrarily  sug^eting 
the  repreeenUtioD  to  the  mind, — it  may  bo 
styled  a corporeal  tpeeiee,  though  nothing 
aimilar  to  itself  is  transmitted  fri>m  the 
object, — it  may  be  denominated  an  idea, 
though  it  is  not  the  immediate  object  of 
the  mind,* — and,  finally,  the  mind  may  be 
said  to  contemplate  this  material  motion, 
impression,  image,  species,  idea,  Ac., 
though  it  has  no  consciousness  of  this 
bodily  affection  in  itself,  and  only  turns  or 
applies  itself  to  this  conformation  of  the 
brain,  in  order  to  find  the  corporeal  ante- 
cedent, which,  according  to  the  laws  and 
nature  of  its  union,  must  precede  and  ar- 
bitrarily determine  the  mental  represen- 
tation of  the  outward  existence  which  is 
the  immediate  object  of  its  perception.f 


* Episi  P.  ii  ep.  54,  * Alio  scnsn  includo 
imagiutiooes  in  deflnitione  cogiUtionis ; alio 
setuu  exclude;  utmite forma $itt  tpeeitM  corpona, 
qua  dAent  €s$t  in  etrtbrv,  ui  quid  iwutffinemur,  non 
eunt  coffitationu  ; ud  operatio  mentU  imaginantU, 
$ipt  adiitaiiptcUtH  oonverteiUU,  ett  cogUaiio.' 

Descartes  did  not  verbally  dUtingnUb  between 
the  motions  in  the  brain,  which  are  the  occasions 
of  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and  the  representa- 
tions in  the  mind  itself.  Ue  called  them  both 
idena  The  ambignity  is  removed  by  De  la  Forge, 
who  applies  the  term  * eorportal  epreies'  to  the 
affection  in  the  brain,  and  the  terms  * idea,'  * inUl- 
lectual  notion,'  to  Uie  spiritual  representation  in 
the  conscious  mind.  De  rEnpnt,  c.  10.  The  image 
or  modification  of  the  brain  in  the  Cartesian,  cor- 
rc!ipondi  to  what  in  the  Leiboitio-Wolflan  School 
was  called  the  imperial  idea:  the  idea,  properly 
so  called,  of  Descartes,  or  the  mental  represen- 
tation, answers  to  what  was  termed  the  MfieKO^ 
idea,  by  Wolf. 

t [See  the  ResponsUmos  Qnint«,  De  iis  que  in 
Sextam  Meditationem  objectie  aunt.  ‘Hie  qne- 
ris,  quomedo  exietimem  in  me  tvbfecto  inexienso 
redpi  posse  rpeeUm,  ideamve  corporis  quod  exUn- 
sum  est.  Respondeo  nullam  speoiem  corporcam 
In  mente  recipi,  sed  punm  Intellectionem  tarn 
ret  corporea  quam  Incorporcse  fieri  absqne  uUa 
Bpecie  corporca ; ad  imaginationom  vero,  que  non 
nisi  de  rebus  corporeis  esse  potest,  opus  quide m 
esse  specie  quie  sit  verum  corpus,  et  sd  quan] 
mens  se  applicet,  sed  non  qnc  in  mente  recipia- 
tur.’ — Ed.]  Compare  Le  Grand,  Institutio  PhUo- 
sophie  secundum  Principia  Rouati  Descartes,  P. 
viii.c.  X.  (ed.4,Lond.  1680.  p.  537): — 'Itaenimsu- 
muss  Natura  comparaU,  ut  oceasioue  quorumdam 
motuum,  qui  in  organis  flunt  quasdam  in  mente 
ideas  rerum  ac  floras  nobis  reprsesentemus.' 
Ibid.,c.  xxii.p.  S78: — *Phantasia,sea  Imaginatio, 
aliud  non  est.  quam  qmrdam  facoltatis  oognosci- 
ttvB  applicatio,  ad  corpus  fscilicet  cerebrum)  ipsi 
intbue  prwsens.  Imaginationli  euim  species 
earum  rerum  imaginom  concipere  fsciunt,  tan- 
quam  mentis  nostrm  oculis  praaenUm.  Nam 
quando  objectnm  aliqnod  imaginamur,  mens  se 
ad  corpus  convertit,  ad  ibi  imaginem,  aut  effl- 
gism.  quam  apprebendit,  veluti  su«  cogitation] 
interne  pneseritem.  contemplandum.'  Cf.  Ibid.. 


If  it  be  said,  that,  on  this  theory  of  me* 
diate  perception,  we  retain  no  evidence  of 
the  r^ity  of  an  external  world  oorre- 
eponding  to  the  repreBentationsof  our  own 
minds,  the  Cartesian  answers,  that  our  as- 
surance for  the  existence  of  material 
architypee  of  our  perceptions  rests  on 
our  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Qod  ; 
for  to  suppose  that  there  existed  no  ex- 
ternal Bubetances,  as  represented  by  our 
minds  by  the  necessity  of  our  nature, 
would  be  to  suppose  the  Creator  a de- 
ceiver of  his  creatures — an  hypothesis  in- 
consistent with  the  moral  and  physical 
perfections  of  the  Deitv.  And  if  it  further 
be  objected,  that  we  have  the  same  evi- 
dence of  consciousness  for  the  immediate 
perception,  as  for  the  actual  existence,  of 
external  objects,— nay,  that  our  belief  of 
the  latter  is  only  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  our  conviction  of  the  former, 
and  consequently  that  either  Ood  is  a de- 
ceiver in  the  one  instance,  or  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a vicarious  perception  is  false 
in  the  other, — Descartes  is  forced  to  main- 
tain that,  notwithstanding  the  universal 
belief  of  mankind,  that  the  immediate 
object  of  the  mind  in  perception  is  the 
material  reality  itself,  and  that,  as  we 
perceive  that  object  under  its  actual  con- 
ditions, so  we  are  no  less  conscious  of  its 
existence,  independently  of  our  minds, 
than  we  ore  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
our  own  mind,  independently  of  external 
objects, — notwitbstiinding  this  belief,  he 
was  bold  enough  to  maintain  that  we  are 
not  precisely  conscious  that  the  immedi- 
ate object  of  our  perception  Is  external 
and  independent  of  our  faculties,  although 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  institute 
a criticism  of  the  contents  of  this  consci- 
ousness, in  consequence  of  the  early  and 
deep-rooted  prejudice  by  which  we  are 
led  to  attribute  to  the  immediate  objects 
of  our  perceptions  an  external  and  prin- 
cipal, instead  of  an  internal  and  vicarious, 
existence.* 

The  statement  I have  here  given  of  the 


P.  ix  e.  It.,  p.  508,  where  the  motions  from  Ute 
organs  of  sense  are  described  as  giving  occasion  to 
the  mind  to  form  iU  ideas,  the  motions  them- 
selves not  being  conceived. 

• Principia,  P.  L 8 «6-».  P.  H.  1 1-S;  of.  Tenne- 
mann,  z.  pp.  24fi-51.  In  Principia.  P.  Iv.  | 196, 
Descartes  maintains  that  it  is  a mere  self-deceit 
to  suppose  that  things  arc  perceived  in  the  organ 
of  sensation  (e.g.  scents  in  the  nose,  savours  on 
the  tongue,  liardness  or  softness  with  the  fingers), 
these  being  really  perceived  only  in  that  part  of 
the  brain  which  is  the  mot  of  the  soul.  Cf. 
SehuJe*,  Kritik  der  theorcti-schen  Philosophie, 
vol.  il.  p.  35.  Bee  alto  Le  Grand,  Institutio, 
P.  vili.  c.  xl,  p.  640. 
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C«rteei&D  doctrine  of  Perception,  is  the 
result  of  sn  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
works  of  Descartes  himself,  and  with  the 
writings  both  of  the  most  eminent  philo- 
sophers of  his  school,  and  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished antagonists.  In  particular,  1 
may  mention  the  excellent  treatise  of 
De  la  Forge  * De  I’Esprit  de  THomme/ 
the  * Cours  de  Philosophic  * of  Silvain 
Regis,  the  * Institutio  Philosophise*  of  Le 
Grand,  the  Work  of  Du  Hamel,  * De 
Hente  Humana,*  the  * Clavis  Philoso- 
phise * of  De  Raei,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
writings  of  Derodon,  Huetius,  Gassendi, 
Chauvin,  Vries,  Wol^  Bilaiebranche,  Ar- 
nauld,  Purcho^  Ac.,  which  contribute 
more  or  leas  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  of 
Descartes. 


The  doctrine  of  Descartes  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  organs  of 
sense,  proceeds  on  two  principlee,  of  which 
the  one  has  been  boldly  postulate  as  self- 
evident  from  the  earliest  ages  of  philoso- 
phy, and  the  other  has  almost  universally, 
though  secretly,  influenced  the  doctrines 
of  psychology  since  the  period  of  Des- 
cartes himself. 

The  former, — which  more  immediately 
regards  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the 
objects  of  its  knowledge, — ie  contained  in 
the  proposition,  that  the  thinking  sub- 
stance can  have  no  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  qualities  of  another  different  from 
it  in  the  essential  properties  of  its  nature. 
The  latter, — which  more  immediately  re- 
gards the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  or- 
gans of  sense, — is  the  supposition  that  an 
immaterial  subetanco  cannot  be  intimate- 
ly or  universally  united  with  the  body 
without  arguing  its  own  materiality.  The 
operation  of  the  former  principle  has 
either  degraded  the  mind  to  the  nature  of 
the  material  objects  of  its  sensations,  or  it 
has  elevated  the  objecte  of  its  aensation 
to  the  spiritiial  nature  of  the  mind : in 
the  former  instance  it  has  occasioned  the 
hypothesis  of  materialism,  in  the  latter  all 
the  theories  of  a vicarious  perception, 
idealism,  Ac.  The  latter  Em  likewise 


produced  similar  results.  Those  philoeo- 
pbers  who  were  not  disposed  to  sacrifice 
the  evidence  of  their  consciousness  to 
philosophical  hypothesis,  held  that  our 
perceptions  were  In  fact  in  the  places  in 
which  we  are  conscious  of  the  sensation 
— an  opinion  which,  from  their  confidence 
in  the  principle,  they  could  not  distin- 
guish from  materialism ; while  others  sacri- 
ficed the  evidence  of  their  consciousness, 
and  held  that  the  mind  is  limited,  and 
only  perceives  and  feels  in  the  region  of 
the  brain^a  doctrine  which  they  imagined 
was  more  easily  reconcileable  to  the  im- 
material nature  of  the  aouh 

As  these  two  [principlee]  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  almost  all  philosophical  theo- 
ries, as  I believe  they  have  never  been 
fully  developed,  and  as  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  [examined]  in  reiation  to  the 
present  discussion,  1 ssy  a few  words  in 
regard  to  them  ; and  first,  of  the  first. 

1.  That  all  knowledge  consists  in  a 
certain  relation  of  the  object  known  to 
the  subject  knowing,  is  self  - evident. 
What  is  the  nature  of  this  relation,  and 
what  are  its  conditions,  is  not,  and  never 
can  be,  known  to  us;  because  we  know 
only  the  qualities  of  our  own  faculties 
of  knowledge,  as  relations  to  their  ob- 
jects, and  we  only  know  the  qualities  of 
their  objects,  as  relations  to  our  minds. 
All  qualities  both  of  mind  and  of  matter, 
are  therefore  only  known  to  us  as  rela- 
tions— we  know  nothing  in  itself.  We 
know  not  the  cause  of  this  relation,  we 
know  nothing  of  its  conditions  ; the  fact 
is  all.  The  relation  is  the  relation  of 
knowledge.  We  know  nothing  conse- 
quently of  the  kind  of  the  relation ; we 
have  DO  consciousneas  and  no  possible 
knowledge  whether  the  relation  ox  know- 
ledge has  any  analogy  to  the  relations  of 
similarity,  contrariety,  identity,  differ- 
ence—we  have  no  consciousness  that  it  is 
like  any  other,  or  any  modification  of  any 
other.  These  are  all  relations  of  a differ- 
ent kind  between  object  and  object ; this 
between  subject  and  object : we  can  insti- 
tute no  point  of  comparison. 

• •••••• 
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NOTE  0. 


locke’s  opinion  about  ideas. 


f References.— From  I.  P.  266  h,  273  a,  296  n,  368  b;  compare  also  I.  P.  226  s 
275  b,  279  a ] 


[No  materials  for  this  Note  have  been 
discovered,  beyond  those  which  have  been 
already  published  in  the  Ditrutsionx,  p. 
7^* *  sq.,  and  in  the  lectures  on  Meta- 


phy8tc$,  vol.  ii.  p.  63  sq.  Some  refer- 
ences to  Locke,  in  relation  to  the  history' 
of  the  term  idea,  have  been  given  above 
in  Note  Q. — Ed.] 


NOTE  P. 

ON  malebranche’s  theory. 


[References. — From  I.  P.  264  b,  358  a,  368  b.] 


In  BO  far  as  the  Malebranchian  is  a 
modiBcation  of  the  Carte<uan  doctrine,  the 
genealogy  is  manifest.  But  in  so  far  as 
it  differs  fn)m  the  Cartesian,  the  attempts 
that  have  hitherto  becu  made  to  trace  it 
to  anterior  sources  have  not  been  success- 
f»\l.  The  passages  quoted  from  ancient 
authors  by  Bayle,  Duteus,  &c.,*  have  only 


* For  Bayle,  sec  Dictionnalre,  art.  Amelins, 
Democritc,  Zenon,  and  CEuvra  PhilosophiqM*,  i. 
p.  2<J.  For  Diitens.  see  his  Richercht  sur  I'ori- 
ffine  del  Dtcnut'irtei  aUribii^i  at/x  modemei, 
Part  I.  ch.  2.  He  refers  to  the  Chaldtean  Oracles, 
8i>iid  Proclum  fin  Parroen.  Plat.  Hi.  p.  23, 
Cousin];  to  Prthap>raa,  aptid  Nicom.  Aritlim. 


an  apparent, — only  a verbal,  plausibility, 
from  not  distinguishing  the  different,  nay, 
opposite,  meanings  in  which  the  term 
idea  is  u.scd.  Malebranche  employs  it  in 
its  Cartesian  laxity ; the  older  philoso- 
phers in  its  Platonic  rigour.  The  theory 
attributed  to  Plato,  ainl  lield  by  St  Austin, 
St  Thomas,*  and  many  other  philosophers, 


(p.  3,  wL  IMS] ; to  Heraclitus,  ajuid  Aristot. 
Metaph.  xii.  4;  to  DenioiTitus,  apud  Cioer.  De 
Nat.  Door.  i.  43;  to  Plato,  Tim.  pp.  28,  62;  an<l 
to  St  Augustin,  De  Divers.  Qna*.st.  Ixxxiii.  qu. 
46.— Ed. 

• Snmma,  P.  i.  Qu  art.  .1.  — Ki>. 
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and  the  theory  of  Melebranche  io  regard 
to  cognitioDs  io  the  Divioe  mind,  are  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  each  other.  The 
former  resorted  to  the  Deity,  in  order  to 
explain  the  possibility  of  an  intellection 
by  a finite  mind  of  necessary  and  eternal 
truths ; the  latter,  to  explain  the  percep- 
tion by  an  unextended,  spiritual,  and 
immanent  subject  of  extended,  material, 
and  external  objects.  The  one,  there- 
fore, does  not  afford  the  anticipation  of 
the  other.  For  the  same  and  other 
reasons,  the  Malebranchian  hypothesis 
cannot  be  traced  to  that  of  Alexander, 
Themistiua,  Averrocs,  and  other  Maho- 
D)edan  philosophers,  Cajetanus  and  Za- 
barella,*  in  regard  to  the  unity  of  in- 
tellect {active  or  passive)  in  the  human 
species,  and  the  identity  of  that  intellect 
yrith  God.  That  Malebranche,  however, 
was  forestalled  in  his  peculiar  hypothesis 
may,  I think,  be  shown. 

A distant  approximation  to  this  may 
be  seen  in  the  opinion  of  Buccaferreus, 
that  the  species  or  immediate  object  of 
sensible  {>erception  is  the  product  of  a 
celestial  agency ; and  still  more  in  the 
parallel  opinion  of  Suessanus,  that  this 
agency  is  the  Divine.  The  following, 
however,  is  a far  more  explicit  enounce- 
meet  of  the  Malebranchian  doctrine  in 
regard  to  our  vision  of  external  objects  in 
the  Deity.  It  is  from  the  Phytica  Parti- 
cutarli  of  Petrus  Qaltruchius,  forming 
the  firtit  part  of  bis  Philosophise  totius  In- 
stitutio,  and  from  the  chapter  De  datura 
Speciri  Impressce ; the  edition  I quote 
from  is  the  second,  published  at  Caen  in 
1665,  that  is,  nine  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Rdchtrche  de  la  VeritI,  but 
the  first  remounts  to  the  year  1601.  It 
is  curious  that  this  preoccupation  of  the 
Malebranchian  theory  is  by  a Jesuit— one 
of  that  order  by  whom  the  philosophy  of 
Malebranche  was,  with  that  of  Descartes, 
most  zealously  opposed,  and  even  pro- 
scribed. Spewing  of  the  function  of 
species  impressOj  in  regard  to  sense,  he 
soys  : — “ Notabis  2®.  Proprium  quidem 
illud  muuus  debere  esse  object!,  quantum 
est  de  se,  ut  determinet  potentiam  ad 
Bui  cognitionem,  cum  ipsa  concurreudo 
ad  inferendum  cognitionis  actum.  Earn 
enkn  ob  causam  objectum  suffleienter 
potentisB  unitum,  ab  ea  cognoscitur  sine 
specie  impreesa : ut  quidem  fert  com- 
munis senteutia  de  Angelo  eeipsum  cog- 
noscente, et  de  Deo  fungente  vices  Specie! 


• For  tbo  theory  of  theso  philosophers,  sa  for 
those  of  Bucrafi-rreiis  and  Bueaaauns  mentioned 
below,  see  atM>ve,  Note  M,  p 9M.— Ed. 


imprcQDCP  in  intellectu  beatifico.  Qiiippe 
Angelas  lid  cognoscendumalium  Angelum, 
aut  oliud  croatum  objectum,  indiget  specie 
impressa  ipsius  vicaria,  cum  de  se  hujus- 
modi  objectum  non  postulet  esse  illi 
semper  et  necessario  intime  pmeens ; ct 
quidem  ilia  prsesentia,  quse  dicitur  per  il- 
lapsumf  potentiam  oognoscltivam  pene- 
trando  intimo  per  jugem  infiuxum  ipsius 
efilcientor  conseri'ativum.  Deus  autem 
sic  intime  est  prscsens  omni  crento  intel- 
lectui,  per  suam  essentiam  : qunuiobrem 
potest  in  eo  fungi  vices  Specie!  impresF«e, 
turn  ad  cognitionem  creatures  cujuscunque; 
turn  ad  visionem  ipsius  Divins  essentiie. 
Neque  idcirco  btec  Dei  actio  ad  extra  erit 
magis  necessaria,  quam  actio  Divinse  om- 
nipotentue  ad  creandum  Mundum  ; siqui- 
dem  ilia  omnis  est  veluti  subordinata  ejus 
Libero  Arbitrio,  unde,  veluti  imperative 
saltern,  ac  denominative,  est  libera;  ut 
scribit  Suarez  De  Deo,  Lib.  ii.  c.  12  n.  22. 
Ne  quid  etiam  dicam  de  libero  ejus  con- 
cursu  universal!  ad  actum  visiunis  beati* 
ficse,  a quo  prseterea  multiplex  genus  de- 
terminationis  accipit,  quemadiiMKium  ex- 
plicatur  Disp.  de  Deo,  e.  7.  Ass.  1.  Neo 
contra  banc  doctrioam  objicias,  Animam 
rationalem,  etsi  prsesens  est  intime  et 
per  illapsum  intellectu!  suo,  indigeie 
tamen  specie  impressa  ad  cognitionem  sui 
ipsius,  quod  a pari  dicendum  foret  de 
Angelo,  &c.  Respondeo,  Animam  qtiidcm 
separatam  non  babere  opus  specie  im- 
pressa  ad  sui  cognitionem,  ob  rationem 
allatam ; verum,  in  corpora  adbuc  exis- 
tens,  pro  hoc  statu,  siquidem  nihil  cog- 
nosci^  nisi  per  conversionem  ad  Pbontas- 
mata,  ut  suo  loco  exponam,  ideo  accipit 
speciom  sui  imjiressam,  quo,  hunc  saltern 
in  modum,  noutiam  sui  obtineat 

In  the  system  of  Malebranche  the  ex- 
UtoDce  of  a material  world  is  an  otiose 
hypothesis.*  This  incumbrance  to  the 
simplicity  of  bis  system  was  not  rejected 
by  Malebranche,  and  his  philosophy  mo- 
dified to  an  absolute  idealism,  only,  as  I 
have  already  stated  (p.  358  a,  n.  *),  be- 
cause the  negation  of  the  reality  of  body 
was  apparently  inconsistent  with  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
This  likewise  seems  to  have  been  the 
reason,  as  formerly  noticed  (p.  285  b, 
n.  f),  why  the  Schoolmen  weie  pre- 


* Mslebrsnchc,  in  bis  Premier  Kntretien  sur  la 
M^Uphyshpie,  $ 5,  sup|K>ses  tliat  God  should  an- 
nihilate Ui«  material  world,  and  should,  the  world 
being  gone,  still  produce  in  our  mind  the  ideas 
whii'fi  are  now  related  to  it, — sll,  [he  says,]wonld 
be  an  it  now  is.  The  supposition  is  identical  with 
B<rk<-le]r's  Idealism.  1111'  same  sup}>osiUoD  is 
often  made  by  Oie  Kehoolinen. 
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vented  from  fallling  over  into  Idealism, 
to  the  verge  of  which  the  prevailing  doc- 
trine of  species  carried  them,  and,  they 
were  fully  aware,  left  them  no  means  of 
philosophical  salvation.  Since  these  foot- 
notes were  written,  I have  given  some 
(letailed  proofs  upon  this  point  in  the 
08th  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
p.  337,  sq.,*  and  the  passages  there  ad- 
duced from  the  Fathers  might  be  forti- 
fied by  many  others  from  the  Schoolmen 
of  a still  more  precise  application.  I may 
notice  that  the  difference  between  the 


* Heprintod  in  Discussions,  p.  108.— £d. 


[note  r. 

I Idealism  of  Malebranche,  Berkeley,  and 
I Collier,  and  the  Idealism  of  Fichte,  is  this, 
that,  on  the  former  hypothesis,  God  is 
supposed  to  represent  to  tis  a world  un- 
known, a.s  Malebranche,  a world  non- 
existent, as  Berkeley  and  Collier  hold, 
whereas,  on  the  latter  hypothesis,  the 
Mind,  the  Ego,  is  supposed  to  do  this  in 
conformity  to  certain  unknown  laws  to 
which  its  agency  is  astricted.  The  The- 
istical  and  the  Egoistical  Idealism,  con- 
sidered as  philosophical  constructions, 
have  each  their  p>eculiar  merits  and  de- 
fects : on  these,  however,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enter. 


NOTE  Q. 

ON  HUME’S  ASSERTION 
. ABOUT  THE  IDEAS  OF  POWER  AND  CAUSE, 
AND  brown’s  CRITICISM  OF  REID. 


[References  —From  A.  P.  522  a;  from  Supplementary  Dissertations,  754  a.] 


[Of  this  Note,  nothing  appears  to  have 
been  written  beyond  two  short  papers  of 
memoranda,  the  substance  of  which  is 
comprised  in  the  following  remarks. — Eo.] 

Reid  not  wrong  in  substance  in  his  cri- 
ticism of  Hume,  in  saying  that  Hume 
denied  us  the  idea  (notion)  of  power  or 
necessary  connection.  For  Hume  ad- 
mitted the  notion  of  necessary  connection 
as  an  ideal  or  subjective  phainomenon,  as 
a fact ; [but,]  by  tracing  its  genealogy,  he 
attempted  to  subvert  its  real  or  objective 
validity.  This  was  the  very  strongest 
Scepticism — to  shew  that  belief  actual, 
irresistible — but  that  belief  delusive.  (See 
Ess.  II.  p.  84.) 


The  mode  he  takes  to  shew  that  no- 
tions of  necessary  connection — power — 
cause  and  effect — are  illegitimate,  is  the 
following. 

Accepting  the  admitted  [hypothesis]  of 
Locke  that  all  our  knowledge — all  our 
notions — formed  a ponUriori,  or  from  ex- 
perience, he  shews  that  the  notion  in 
question  cannot  be  derived  from  that 
source — from  any  objective  information. 
But,  (uaphoevomenon,  it  must  be  admitted 
to  exist  subjectively.  How,  then,  is  it  to 
be  accounted  for  ? On  the  admitted  hypo- 
thesis Edways  of  Locke’s  philosophy,  he 
show’s,  what  is  tnie,  that  we  can  attempt 
to  explain  it  only  in  one  other  way,  vis., 
by  custom  or  habit.  But  this  basis  is  in- 
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eufficient  to  warrmnt  its  uniTeraality  and ) 
necewity,  and  its  objectiTation— ergo,  no* 
tion  worthless,  delusive. 

Now  Reid,  when  be  says  that  Homo 
subverted  the  certainty  of  causation — de- 
nied the  notion  of  power  or  necessary 
connection  — says  nothing  but  what  he 
was  entitled  to  do.  Hume  subverted  the 
reality,  the  truth  {i.e.  objective  validity) 
of  the  notion — ergo,  the  notion  iteelf.-— 
[For] 

U.  Anterior  to  the  formation  of  the 
habit  out  of  which  the  idea  comes,  the 
idea  could  not  have  existed.  It  was 
therefore  only  after  a time  that  we  were 
trained  to  it 

2^.  When  obtained  it  was  wholly  illegi- 
timate : — 

a.  — Because  a necessity  which  we  get 
by  being  accxutomed,  we  could  lose 
by  being  unaccustomed.  The  feel- 
ing of  necessity  is  not,  therefore, 
itself  necessary. 

b.  — Because  it  is,  ex  hypothesi,  a ne- 
cessity got  by  a certain  limited 
numl^r  of  experiences— ergo,  we 
cannot  on  it  logically  infer  that 
‘ all*  and  * must* 

c.  — A blind  principle — only  of  our 


animal,  not  of  ourintelleclual,  con- 
stitution— we  cannot  on  this  hy- 
pothesis see  that  it  has  any  claim. 

Reid  was  therefore  warranted  in  saying 
that  as  Hume  denied  the  legitimacy  of 
the  pbsDnomenon  of  the  id<»  (notion)  of 
power,  [be  virtually  denied]  the  existence 
of  that  notion.*  Dr  Brown  seems  igno- 
rant of  the  whole  tendency  of  Hume  and 
Sceptical  philosophy.  As  in  Perception  he 
thinks  that  Hume,  in  admitting  the  irresis- 
tibility of  the  belief  in  an  external  world, 
admits  that  belief  to  bo  decisive  of  its 
reality,  so  in  r^ard  to  the  notions  of 
Cause  and  Effect,  Power,  Ac.,  he  dreams 
that  Hume,  in  admitting  the  subjective 
feeling  of  necessary  connectioo,  admits  tlio 
objective  validity  of  it  t Brown  is  wholly 
wrong  in  saying  that  Reid  and  Hume 
coincide.  {6au»e  and  Efftct,  p.  466,  8d 
edition.^) 


* Plica  also  says  that  Hume  holds  «s  have  no 
idea  of  Causa,  &c.  (Review  of  the  principal 
Questions  in  Morals,  p.  4],  ed.  1758.) 
t Bee  Schulse,  Anesidemus,  p.  117,  ed.  179S. 
t Part  IV.  Beet  vL— En. 


NOTE  R. 

ON  THE  CABTESIAN  DOUBT. 


[References. — From  Inq.  100  a ; from  I.  P.  269  a,  463  .i.] 


[On  ibis  subject  nothing  has  been  dis- 
covered except  the  following  references  in 
the  Authors  Common-Place  Book. — Ed.] 

Reuehliny  Dubitatio  CarteeUna,  disser- 
tatione  pbiloeophica  explicate,  vindioata, 
refutato  (1685).  Clawerg,  De  Dubita- 
tiooe  Caitesiana,  Opera,  p.  1131  aq. 


Wrren/eUiui,  Opera,  t U.  p.  18,  ed.  1739. 
Le  Graad,  Apologia  pro  Cart^o,  c.  8. 
(7amter,  Pr^is  d*un  Cours  do  Psychologic, 
p.  218.  Qatiea-ArnouUy  Doctrine  Philoso- 
phique,  p.  39.  Cbtmn,  Cours  de  THistoire 
de  la  Philoeophie  Moi^e  (xviii.  Si5cle),  t 
ii.  p.  336,  ed.  Vacberot 
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NOTE  S, 


ON  RKID’S  borrowing  from  GASSENDI 
THE  OPINION  OF 

Ai^KXANDER  AND  THE  NOMINALISTS. 


[IL;fei*once. — Frc'in  I.  P.  301  b.] 


The  analogy  between  Reid’a  doctrine  of 
Perception  and  that  held  by  the  Apbro- 
disUn,  and,  independently  of  him,  again 
asserted  as  true,  and  the  true  doctrine  of 
Aristotle,  in  the  latter  ages  of  scholasti- 
cism by  Occam,  Durandus,  Gregory  of 
Rimini,  Biel,  and  other  of  tbe  later  Nomi- 
nalists, bad  long  struck  me  as  remarkable ; 
but  I bad  no  suspicion  that  an  opinion 
which  had  again  so  completely  fallen  into 
oblivion,  could  have  had  any  influence  on 
the  speculations  of  an  author  who  was  so 
little  excursive  in  his  reading.  I am  now, 
however,  rather  disposed  to  believe  that 
Reid  met  with  some  information  at  second 
hand  of  the  rejection  of  species  by  these 
philosophers,  and  also  of  their  denial  of 
the  action — the  physical  influence  — of 
objects  on  the  percipient  mind  ; — nay,  I 
um  even  confident,  if  my  surmise  be  cor- 
rect, of  being  able  to  point  out  the  very 
passages  in  which  this  information  was 
conveyed. 

Let  the  render  consider  the  tenor  of 
the  argument  against  the  agency  of  the 
object  on  the  mind,  and  of  the  mind  on 
the  object,  and  observe  the  occurrence  of 
the  schfilastic  expression  ‘ fxttmal  deno- 
mination* This  being  done,  I think  it 
will  be  admitted,  as  at  least  a not  impro- 
bable supposition,  (though  there  are  cer- 
tainly various  adverse  difficulties),  that 
Reid,  in  the  relative  paragraph,  had  one 
or  both  of  the  following  passages  in  his 
eye  ; and  this  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
singular  analogy  of  doctrine  and  expres- 
sion, but  because  they  are  both  taken 
from  a philosopher  with  \shose  writings 
Reid  appears  to  have  been  acquainted,  at 
least  if  this  can  be  inferred  from  his  refe- 


rence on  one  occasion,  if  not  on  more,  to 
certain  of  that  philusopber’a  opinions. 
This  philosopher  is  Gassendi. 

In  one  passage,  after  s^ieaking  of  the 
Intentional  Sptci(»  of  the  Sebouis,  and  in 
special  reference  to  the  sense  of  Sight, 
Gassendi  adds  : — **Cuni  Aristoteles  porro 
i{ise  tale  nihil  somni&rit,  sed  dixerit  solum 
Coloretn  rei  vudbilis  movere  ipsum  actu 
perspicuum,  a quo  deinceps  oculus  move- 
atur  ;*  cumquc  Alexander  reputftrit  bunc 
motum  esse  iolum  denominatio- 

arm,  utpote  qui  ne  motus  quidem  altera- 
tionit  dici  debest ; f fuere  nonnulli  qui 
agnoscentes  ea,  quee  poterant  objici,  dis- 
Hensere  a csteris,  ut  pemegare  omnes 
umnino  [species],  quam  admittere  tales 
sustinuere.  Hujusmodi  autem  fuere 
maxime,  qui  Nundnales  sunt  appellati, 
quique  idcirco  nihil  aliud  ad  videndum 
quam  tolam  ohjtcturum,  rerumre 
roram  potiiarum  prtesentiam, 
ctiisuerunt.**  {Phtfsica,  Sectio  I.  Lib.  vi. 
c.  13.  Opera,  L i.  p.  443.) 

In  the  other  passage  treating  of  the 
nature  of  that  motion  suppoeed  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  primary  object  of  sight, 
colour,  and  having  enumerab^  and  reject- 
ed several  other  theories,  be  proceeds 
“ Neque  est  etiam  simplex  qusedam  de- 
nominath  (xirinelcay  qualis  approbatur 
ipai  Alexandro,  dum  perspicuum  solum 
its  pati  dicit,  ut  si  quis  ad  motum  alterius, 
dexter  illi  ex  sinistro  evadat ; quoniam 
tails  denominatio  tealo  nihil  ponit  in  re; 


* De  Anima,  il.  7. 

t De  Anima,  f.  133  a.b.  e<l.  AM.,  {R]tpended  tn 
the  Aldinc  edition  of  Tht-mUtiof*,  liW.—Ki*.  j 
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motio  autem  qua  visus  percellitur,  eat 
quidpiam  reale.  Tale  porro  quidpiam 
deincepa  Peripatetici  oliqui  aeoaere:  cum 
aicut  vitio  ett  tn  re  vi$a  denominatio  eX‘ 
trimeca,  $ic  exUtimarutU  nihil  u$e  necttie, 
ui  re$  visa  motionem  ullam  tn  iptum  vuum 
exprimat ; ac  nihil  aliud  ad  vitionem  esse 
necessarium  roluerunty  quam  ut  objectum^ 
risibile  sistatur  coram  oculoy  et  in  luce 
sity  debitaque  distantia.  Hujusmodi  fuere 
prseaertim  quoa  .Nomioalea  appellarunt, 
qui  etiam  admissas  a cceteris  Peripateticis 
species,  seu  imaffines  repudiarunt.*'  (PAy- 


I sicee  Sectio  III.  Lib.  vH.  c.  6.  Opera,  t.  ii. 
p,  3/3.) 

Of  the  doctrine  of  Alexander  aud  of 
the  Nominalista  I may  take  another  op- 
portunity of  treating,  (along  with  the 
other  theories  of  Perception),  in  detail. 
For  such  a history  I am  in  possession  ol 
materials  which  are  not  without  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  be  obtained.  At 
present  I shall  only  say  that  Ockam'a 
I doctrine  on  this  point  may  put  to  shame 
the  pretensions  of  most  modem  psycho- 
! logiea. 


NOTE  T. 

ON  THE  gOALITY  OK  NECESSITY 
AS  A CRITERION 
OF  THE 

OBIOINALITY  OF  A COGNITION. 


[References. — From  A.  P.  521  b,  524  b ; from  Supplementary  Dissertations,  758  b, 
755  a.} 


[The  following  Note  bos  been  compiled, 
partly  from  a MS.  Fragment  apparently 
intended  for  the  projected  Memoir  of 
Stewart,  but  cc^nate  in  its  contents  to 
the  matters  reserved  fur  discussion  in  this 
place;  and  partly  from  two  papers  already 
print^,  the  first  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  vol.  ii.  p.  526, 
and  the  second  in  the  Addenda  to  the 
second  edition  of  the  Discussions,  p.  833. 
-Ed.] 


Experience,  in  the  philosophy  of  Matter, 
is  accomplished  through  External  Percep- 
tion or  Sense  ; in  the  philosophy  of  Mind, 
through  Self-consciousness  or  Internal 


Perception.  By  this  method  we  Uke 
cognisance  simply  of  Pbronomena.  Thene 
may  be  Causes  and  Effects  ; but  (at  least 
out  of  quantity)  they  are  known  merely 
08  pheenomena  in  a relation  of  proximity 
in  Time  or  in  Time  and  Space ; whilst 
it  is  only,  objectiTsly,  by  inference  aud 
geueralisation,  subjectively,  by  custom  or 
association,  and  in  virtue  of  the  necessity 
we  are  under  to  think  a cause  for  every 
event,  that  we  regard  oh  causes  and  effects, 
phsnomeoa  which  experience  gives  us 
only  as  closely  successive  and  coadjacent. 
By  experience  we  learn  the  fact  that  (5ri), 
not  the  reason  lehy  (3i^i) : for  us  what  we 
thus  know  is  know’n  merely  as  existing. 
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cootiogeotly  it  be,  but  not  as  neoee* 
urilj  existing  ; bo  experience  infomie  ue 
only  of  wbat  w,  not  of  what  mtuf  be.  This, 
— that  ia,  what  we  cannot  but  think — it 
conaequently  behoree  us  not  to  refer  to 
mere  Experience ; for  Ex(«rieoce  cannot, 
mediately  or  immediately,  enable  tu  to 
account  for  such  a phfenomenon  as  a 
iieceesary  thought  Custom  and  Aaeoci* 
ation  are  founded  on  Experience ; and 
as  far  aa  Cuatom  and  Aaaociation  go,  Ex> 
jterience  arailft.  But  the  cuatomary, — the 
nMociated,  have  their  commencement, 
and  are  not  presupposed  in  thought  aa 
united  ; they  may  incline  to  unite  in 
action,  they  tend  to  a mutual  suggestion 
in  thought  But  the  problem  to  be 
solved  is  not  a strong  inclination,  but  an 
inevitable  compulsion,  so  to  think  ; and 
such  an  original  neceesity  can  never  be 
resolved  into  an  acquired  propensity. 

Philosophers  who  rely  exclusively  on 
tlie  process  of  Experience  in  the  explana- 
tion of  psychological  phenomena,  have 
erred  in  two  ways.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  are  at  fault,  either  in  over- 
looking the  phsenomena  of  mental  neces- 
sity altogether ; or,  on  the  other,  in 
attempting  to  account  for  them  on  the 
ground  of  experience  alone. 


There  are  fbree  degrees  or  epochs  which 
we  must  distinguish  in  philosophical 
speculation  touching  the  Necettary. 

In  the  Jfret,  which  we  may  call  the 
Aristotelic,  or  Platonico-Arutotelic,  the 
Keeeesary  was  regarded,  if  not  exclusively, 
principally  and  primarily,  in  an  objective 
relation ; — at  least  the  objective  and  tubjee- 
tire  were  not  discriminated;  and  it  was 
defined  tAat  of  which  (he  exieUnce  of  the 
contrary  ti  impouibUf — what  could  not  hut 
be. 

In  the  eecond,  which  we  may  call  the 
Leibnitian,  or  Leibnitio  • Kantian,  the 
Kscesaary  was  regarded  primarily  in  a 
eubjective  respect ; and  it  was  defined  that 
of  trAiVA  the  thought  of  the  contrary  u 
impouible^ — what  we  cannot  6u<  Mini:.  It 
was  taken  for  granted,  that  what  we  can- 
not Mtnir,  cannot  and  what  we  must 
Mini;,  miist  be:  and  from  hence  there 
was  also  inferred,  without  qualification, 
that  this  tuhjeclive  necessity  affords  the 
discriminating  criterion  of  our  native  or  a 
priori  cognitionSf  notiontf  andjudgmente. 

But  a third  discrimination  was  requi- 
site ; for  the  Necessity  of  thought  oe> 
hoved  to  be  again  distinguished  into  two 
kinds,  the  Poeitive  and  the  Negative  ; the 
one  the  neoeaaity  of  so  thinking,  (the  im- 


. possibility  of  noC  so  thinking),  determined 
by  a mental  Power;  the  other  the  neces- 
, Bity  of  not  $0  thinking,  (the  impossibility 
1 of  so  thinking),  determined  by  a ment^ 
Impotence,  • • • • • 

For,  1*,  we  may  not  only  be  able,  but  be 
positively  detenuioed,  to  think  one  alter- 
.native,  whilst  impotent  to  conceive  its 
countw;  and  2*,  we  may  be  negatively 
uuable  to  think  one  contradictory,  and 
yet  find  ourselves  equally  impotent  to 
conceive  its  opposite.  The  former,  from 
a Power,  is  thus  primarily  inclusive  and 
secondarily  exclusive ; the  latter,  from  an 
Impotence,  is  thus  simply  and  bilaterally 
exclusive.  And  while  it  has  always  been 
acknowledged,  that  of  contradictories  the 
one  or  the  other  must  be,  and  be  thought, 
as  indiecriminatcly  HECESSaRT;  we  are 
brought  by  this  novel  doctrine  to  the 
further  confession,  that  even  of  contra- 
dictories we  may,  however,  not  be  able  to 
realise  in  thought  the  dieeriminate  Pos- 
SIBILITT  of  either. 

This  distinction  also  affords  us  the  all- 
important  contrast  of  legitimate  and  i7- 
UgitinuUe  thought;  thus  enabling  os  to 
explain  some  of  the  most  inveterate  and 
pervasive  hallucinations  in  philosophy. 
For  whilst  the  Positive  Necessity  of  so 
thinking  never  illudes,  is  never  even  the 
occasion  of  illusion;  the  Negative  Neces- 
sity of  not  BO  thinking  is,  even  naturally, 
the  source  of  deception.  For  if,  on  find- 
ing one  alternative  to  be  inoogitable,  we 
recoil  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  — that 
thie  ii  falee,  and  the  contradietory  opposite 
therefore  true,  (and  our  right-— our  obliga- 
tion even,  to  do  this,  has  been  explicitly 
asserted,  especially  in  the  Lieibnitiao 
school) : the  inference,  though  this  be 
even  difficult  not  pronely  to  admit,  will 
be  logically  fohie, — the  consequent  con- 
taining more  than  the  antecedent;  and 
thus  in  philosophy  (whether  of  tbeoiy  or 
of  practice)  we  s^l  be  precipitated  into 
a variety  of  errors.* 

The  development  and  application  of  the 
latter  of  these  Neceesities,  (in  combina- 
tion however  always  with  the  former), 
constitutes  the  Philoeophy  of  the  Condi- 
tioned;  the  Philosophy  of  the  Condition- 
ed is,  therefore,  the  unexolusive  oomple- 
ment  of  s reongnised  and  of  an  overiooked 
principle  of  mind. 


[The  following  referencee,  extracted 
from  the  Author's  Common- Place  Book, 
relate  to  the  subject  of  the  present  Note,  j 


• See  shove,  p.  877  s,  note  t- 
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Origin  of  our  knowledge  as  discriminat* 
ed  by  the  character  of  neceesity  and  con- 
tingency. 

Aristotle  says,  that  Sense  (in  actu)  not 
cognisant  of  aught  uniTersal — Tide  Anal. 
Post.  (Pacii)  L.  i.  c.  SI,  §§  1 ,7,  (et  ibi 
Zabarella,  Op.  Log.  p.  994,  ed.  1608);  L. 
IL  o.  19,  § 7;  Metaph.  L.  i c.  1,  (et  ibi 
Fonseca,  Comm. , p.  55.)  Conimbricenscs, 
Comm,  in  Arist  Org.  ii.  p.  436  sq. 

Descartes  says,  that  experience  cannot 
give  the  unircrsal  (a  majorif  not  the  necos- 
sary),  Epist.,  Pars  i.  ep.  czviii.  p.  363,  ed. 
1668,  [ep.  xcix.  p.  327, ed.  1682.]  Cf. Oruyer, 
F.HHiin  Philoeophiques,  t.  iv.  pp.  88,  115. 

Hobbes,  Treat,  on  Hum.  Nat.,  c.  iv.  g 
1 0.  * Experience  concludeth  nothing  uni- 
versally,’ &c. 

Spinoza,  De  lotell.  Emend.,  g 108. 
Opera  Posth.  p.  391  (ed.  1677).  *ldes 
quas  Claras  et  distinctas  formamus,  ita  ex 
sola  n€C€ssitaU  nostrse  natune  sequi  vi- 
dentur,  at  absolute  a sola  nostra  potentia 
pendcre  videantur ; confusse  autem  contra.' 

Leibnitz,  Kouveaux  Essais  (ed.  Raspe), 
pp.  5,  30*36,  171,  326-31,  876;  [Avant- 
Propos ; L.  i.  cb.  1,  g 1-10  ; L.  it  cb.  21, 
g 73 ; L.  iv.  ch.  2,  g 1 ; cb.  7,  § 7.]  Opera 
(ed.  Dutens),  t.  iL  pars  i.  p.  233;  t.  iv.  pars 
i p.  62;  t.  T.  p.  358;  t.  vi.  pars  i.  p.  274. 

Kant,  Kritik  der  reinen  Yemun^  Kin- 
leitung,  g 2 (p.  3,  ed.  1790).* 


* On  the  analogy  between  Kant  and  Leibniti, 


L’Art  de  Fcnser,  [Port  Royal  Logic], 
Partie  iv.  ch.  vi.  p.  481*3  (ed.  1708). 

M.  Duncan,  Institutio  Logics,  [L.  v. 
a 2.  g 5],p.  232,  ed.  1643. 

Tetens,  Pbilosopbische  Versucbe,  L p. 
466  sq,  et  alibi. 

Ancillon,  Ess.  Pbdoe.  (1817),  iL  p.  187. 

Maine  de  Biran,  Nouv.  Conaid^rationa, 
pp.  193-211,  395. 

Cousin,  (CoDCOurs  G^n4ral,  a.  1819], 
Frag.  Philos.  (1826),  p.  427;  Cours  de 
THistoire  de  la  Philosopbie  (xvili*.  Si^le), 
Le^on  zvii.  (space) ; Le^on  zviu.  (time) ; 
Le^on  xix.  (cause). 

Caro,  Cours  ^Igmentaire  de  Philosopbie, 
i.  p.  176  sq.  (resumd  of  Cousin). 

Mazure,  Cours  de  Philosopbie  (1835),  L 
p.  41  sq. 

Reid,  I.  P.  323  a,  456  b,  460  a;  A.  P. 
521  b — explicitly  enunciates  and  applies 
the  principle.  Stewart  neglects  it,  and 
accoraingly  bis  Tscillation  and  error  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  space  and  time. 
Dissertation,  Part  ii.  Sect.  iiL,  and  Note 
Y Y, — CoU.  Works  vol.  i.  pp.  293,  595 ; 
Philos.  Essays,  Part  i.  Esa.  it.  cb.  2,  g 2, 
— Coll.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  116  sq. 

Stewart,  Phil.  Essays,  Part  L Kse.  iii. 
Works,  toL  t.  p.  135,  homologates  Leib- 
nits's  doctrine. 


■M  Herder,  MeUkiitik,  p.  0 (CsrUrahe  edition); 
Jeoiach,  Ueber  Kant,  p.  S3-188  (Berlin,  1706). 


NOTE  U. 

ON  THE  ARGUMENT  FROM  PRESCIENCE  AGAINST  LIBERTY. 


[Referenoes. — From  A.  P.  629  b,  631  b.  Compare  599  a,  602  a b.] 


[This  Note  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  written  in  the  form  intended  for 
the  present  work.  The  substance  of  the 
Author's  doctrine  may,  however,  be  gath- 
ered from  the  remarks  published  in  his 


Dueutiiont,  pp  628-633.  The  portion 
directly  relating  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  Note  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing extracts.  Some  footnotes  and  addi- 
tional remarks  have  been  supplied  from 
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memoranda  found  atuong  the  Author's 
papwrs.—  Ed.] 

To  suppose  a pMitire  and  special  Prin- 
ciple of  Causality,  is  to  suppose  that  there 
is  expressly  revealed  to  us,  through  intel- 
ligence, an  affirmation  of  the  fact,  that 
there  exists  no  free  causation ; that  is, 
that  thfre  is  no  rausf  whUh  is  not  iUtlf 
mtrely  an  existence  being  only  a 

series  of  determined  antecedents  and  de- 
termined consequents.  But  this  is  an 

OMsertion  of  Fatalism.  Such,  however, 

miitiy  of  the  partisans  of  that  doctrine 
will  not  admit.  An  affirmation  of  absolute 
necessity  is,  tliey  are  aware,  virtually  the 
negation  of  amoral  universe,  consequently, 
of  the  moral  Governor  of  a moral  universe; 
in  aword,  Atheism.  Fatalism  and  Atheism 
are,  inde^,  convertible  terms.  The  only 
valid  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a God, 
and  for  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul, 
rest  on  the  ground  of  man's  moral  na- 
ture ; consequently,  if  that  moral  nature 
be  annihilate,  which  in  any  scheme  of 
thoroughgoing  necessity  it  is,  every  con- 
clusion, establi^ed  on  such  a nature,  is 
annihilated  likewise.  Aware  of  this,  some 
of  those  w’ho  make  the  judgment  of  cau- 
sality a positive  dictate  of  intelligence, 
find  themselves  compelled,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  consequences  of  their 
doctrine,  to  deny  that  this  dictate,  though 
universal  in  its  deliverance,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  universally  true ; and  ac- 
cordingly, they  would  exempt  from  it  the 
fact  of  volition.  Will,  they  hold  to  be  a 
free  cause,  a cause  which  is  not  an  effect; 
in  other  words,  they  attribute  to  will  the 
power  of  absolute  origination.  But  here 
their  own  doctrine  of  causality  is  too 
strong  for  them.  They  say  that  it  is  un- 
conditionally promulgated,  as  an  express 
and  positive  law  of  intelligence,  that  every 
origination  is  an  apparent  only,  not  a real, 
commencement.  Now,  to  exempt  certain 
phenomena  from  this  univcrHal  law,  for 
the  sake  of  our  moral  ennsciousness,  can- 
not validly  be  done. — For,  1%  this  would 
be,  as  observed,  an  admission  that  the 
mind  n a complement  of  contradictory 
revelations.  If  mendacity  be  admitted  of 
Sf>me  of  our  mental  dictates,  we  cannot 
vindicate  veracity  to  any.  If  one  be  de- 
lusive, so  may  all.  **  Falsus  in  uno,  faUus 
in  omnibus."  Absolute  scepticism  is  here 
the  legitimate  conclusion. — But,  2*.  waiv- 
ing this  conclusion,  what  right  have  we, 
on  this  doctrine,  to  subordinate  the  un- 
exclusive  affirmation  of  causality  to  our 
cousciouftoess  of  moral  liberty,  ~ what 
right  have  we,  for  the  interest  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  derogate  from  the  universality  of 


the  former  I We  have  none.  If  both  be 
equally  positive,  we  are  not  entitled  to 
sacrifioe  to  the  other  the  alternative  which 
our  wishes  prompt  us  to  abandon. 

But  the  doctrine  which  I propose  is  not 
obnoxious  to  these  objections.  It  does 
not  maintain  that  the  judgment  of  cau- 
sality is  dependent  on  a pov^tr  of  the  mind, 
imposing,  as  necessary  in  thought,  what 
is  necessary  in  the  universe  of  existence. 
It  does  not,  at  once,  universally  affirm  and 
specially  deny  ; include  without  excep- 
tion and  yet  except.  On  the  contrary,  it 
resolves  this  judgment  into  a mere  mental 
impotence^  — an  imjiotence  to  conceive 
either  of  two  contradictories.  And  as  the 
ont  or  the  other  of  contradictories  must  be 
true,  whilst  both  cannot ; it  proves  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  inferring  a certain 
fact  to  be  impossible,  merely  from  our  in- 
aMity  to  conceive  tU  j>ossihility.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  causal  judgiucnt  be  not 
an  express  affirmation  of  mind,  but  only 
an  incapacity  of  thinking  the  opposite ; it 
follows,  that  such  a negative  judgment 
cannot  counterbalance  the  express  affir- 
mative, the  unconditional  testimony,  of 
consciousneM, — that  we  are,  though  wa 
know  not  how,  the  true  and  responsible 
authors  of  our  actions,  nor  merely  the 
worthless  links  in  an  adamantine  series  of 
effects  and  causes.*  It  appears  to  me,  that 
it  is  only  on  such  a doctrine  that  we  can 
philosophically  vindicate  the  liberty  of  the 
human  will,  that  we  can  rationally  assert 
toman — “ fatia  avolsa  voluntaa."+  How 
the  will  can  possibly  be  free,  must  remain 
to  us,  under  the  present  limitation  of  our 
faculties,  wholly  in  comprehensible.  We 
are  unable  to  conceive  an  absolute  com- 
mencement ; wo  cannot,  therefore,  con- 
ceive a free  volition.^  A determination 
by  motives  cannot,  to  our  understanding, 
escape  from  necessitation.  Nay,  were  we 
even  to  a<lmit  os  true,  what  we  cannot 
think  as  possible,  still  the  doctrine  of  a 
motiveless  volition  would  be  only  casual- 
ism  ; and  the  free  acts  of  an  indifferent, 
are,  morally  and  rationally,  as  worthless 


• That  the  notion  of  CauMlity  In  not  so  proxi- 
mate aa  that  of  Libert3r,  see  AnriUon,  (Ueber 
Olauben  und  Wiaaen,  p.  lOP.^En.] 
t LucretiuJ,  ii.  257. — En. 

I That  a true,  a creative  LiWrty  ia  nrceaaariJy 
Incompirhensible,  and  that  domain  of  fre«H}out 
ia  ignorance,  aee  I’atto,  De  Libertats 

Arbitril,  Opera  (IMO),  p.  1009  i Jocofei,  Werke,  Jl. 
p.  317.  Jacobi  dednefi  UlMJrty,  p.  .315,  ‘Ich  ver- 
' atehe  unter  dem  Worte  Fr»?ihelt  daajenige  Wr- 
\ moegen  des  Menacben,  kraft  (lessen  er  aelbai  iat 
I und  alleinthaetig  in  aich  und  atiaser  aieb  handclU 
wirkt,  nsd  bervurbringt ' 
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tho  pre-ordercd  poMiona  of  a determin* 
ed,  will.  IIov),  therefore,  1 repeat,  moral 
liberty  is  possible  in  man  or  God,  we  are 
utterly  unable  speculatively  to  uuderatand. 
But,  practically,  the  fact,  that  we  are  free, 
is  given  to  us  in  the  consciousness  of  an 
uncompromising  law  of  duty,  in  tho  con- 
•ciousnesB  of  our  moral  accountability;* 
and  this  fact  of  liberty  cannot  be  red- 
argue<l  on  the  g^round  that  it  is  incompre- 
hensible, for  the  philosophy  of  the  Con- 
ditioned proves,  against  the  necessitarian, 
that  things  there  are,  which  may,  nay 
mutt  be  true,  of  which  the  understanding 
is  wholly  unable  to  construe  to  itaelf  the 
possibility. 

But  this  philosophy  is  not  only  compe- 
tent to  defend  the  fact  of  our  moral  liberty, 
(>os6ible  though  inconceivable,  against  the 
assault  of  the  fatalist ; it  retort*  against 
himself  the  very  objection  of  incompre- 
hensibility by  which  the  fatalist  had 
thought  to  triumph  over  the  libertarian. 
It  shews,  that  the  scheme  of  freedom  is 
not  more  inconceivable  than  the  scheme 
of  necessity.  For  whilst  fatalism  is  a re- 
coil from  the  more  obtrusive  inconceiv- 
ability of  an  absolute  commencement,  on 
the  fact  of  which  commencement  the 
doctrine  of  liberty  proceeds  ; the  fatalist 
is  shewn  to  overlook  the  equal,  but  less 
obtrusive,  inconceivability  of  an  infinite 
non-commencement,  on  the  a><8ertiuu  of 
which  non-commencement  his  own  doc- 
trine of  necessity  must  ultimately  rest. 
As  equally  unthinkable,  the  two  counter, 
the  two  one-sided,  schemes  are  thus  theo- 
retically balanced.  But  practically,  our 
consciousness  of  the  moral  law,  which, 
without  a moral  liberty  in  man,  would  be 
a mendacious  imperative,  gives  a decisive 
preponderance  to  the  doctrine  of  freedom 
over  the  doctrine  of  fate.  We  are  free 
in  act,  if  we  are  accountable  for  our 
actions. 

Such  (^vayra  (rwtro7(rip)  are  tbe  hints 
of  an  undeveloped  philoso])hy,  which,  I 
am  confident,  is  founded  upon  truth. 

. . • Specially,  in  its  doctrine  of  Cau- 
sality, this  philosophy  brings  us  back 
from  tbe  aberrations  of  modem  theology, 
to  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  more 
ancient  church.  It  ia  here  shewn  to  bo 


• The  fact  of  Liberty  may  be  proved ; — 

1.  From  tho  direct  conscioiunesa  of  Liberty. 
Bee  Creuzer,  (BkoptUebe  Betrachtungen  ueber 
die  Preiheit  dca  Willens,  1793]  p.  8 9. 

1 Even  if  we  were  not  immediately  coMcions, 
yet  from  the  Moral  law  as  ratio  coynoncendi. 
8m  Bieffert,  [Disaertatio  de  libera,  qiiam  dicunt, 
hominum  voluntate,  1834]  p.  12. 


as  irrational  as  irreligious,  on  the  ground 
of  human  understanding,  to  deny,  either, 
on  the  one  band,  the  foreknowl^ge,  pre- 
destination, and  free  grace  of  God,  or,  on 
the  other,  the  free  will  of  mao  ; that  we 
should  believe  both,  and  both  in  unison, 
though  unable  to  comprehend  either,  even 
apart.  This  philosophy  proclaims  with 
^ A u^iufiA,  and  Augustin  in  hU  maturost 
writings : — “ If  there  be  not  free  grace  in 
God,  how  can  He  save  the  world  ; and  if 
there  be  not  free  will  in  man,  bow  can  tbe 
world  by  God  be  judged  f” — (Ad  Valen- 
tinum,  Eplst  214.)  Or,  as  the  same  doc- 
trine is  perhaps  expremed  even  better 
by  St  Bernard  : — “ Abolish  free  will,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  saved  ; abolish  free 
grace,  and  there  is  nothing  wherewithal 
to  save.** — (De  Gratia  et  Libero  Arbitrio, 
c.  i.)  St  Austin  repeatedly  declares  the 
conciliation  of  the  foreknowledge,  predes- 
tination, and  free  grace  of  God  with  tbe 
free  will  of  man,  to  be  “a  most  difficult 
question,  intelligible  only  to  a few.”  Had 
be  denounced  it  as  a fruitless  question, 
and  (to  understanding)  soluble  by  none, 
the  world  might  have  been  spared  a large 
library  of  acrimonious  and  resultless  dis- 
putation. This  conciliatiou  is  of  tbe  things 
to  be  believed,  not  understood.*  The 
futile  attempts  to  harmonise  these  anti- 
logies, by  human  reasoning  to  human 
understanding,  have  originate  conflictlve 
systems  of  theology,  divided  the  Church, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  diahonoured  reli- 
gion. 

“ Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy  I ** 


* That  thn  coDCiliation  of  the  liberty  of  man 
and  preaclence  of  God  ia  to  be  betirerd  but  not 
undentood,  ia  maintained  hy  .dtcsonrfrr  .dpArodi- 
fienei*,  De  Fato,  [ad  calcem  Themiatii,  f 170  b 
od.  Aid.  15S4] ; — Ca)etantL$  in  Thoina  Bummam, 
P.  t qu.  32,  art.  4 [quoted  in  Diacoasions,  p.  637] : — 
Octam,  [ini.  Sent.,  Diat  xxxviii.  qo.  1 L ] Bici, 
[Int  Sent.,  Diat.  xxxviii.  qiL  1 M]; — OcAinia,  la- 
byrinthl,  h‘>c  eat,  De  Libero  ant  Servo  Arbitrio, 
de  diWoA  Pnenotione,  Destinatione,  et  libertate 
DiapuUtio  (Ba.«ilrae.  16SS),  c.  xix.  p.  246  sq. 
/'raneijmu  5fadianua,  (cited  by  Melanchthon, 
Reap,  ad  Artie.  Bavar  Opera,  Witeb.  1680,  L p. 
STO;  aeo  Coplestoo,  Enquiry  Into  tbe  Doctrines 
uf  Necessity  and  Predeatlnation,  p.  188); — i>»- 
earle*.  Epiat  P.  {.  Ep.  8,  9,  (qnot^  by  Stewart, 
Diaaertation,  Note  MM,  Collected  Worka,  1.  p. 
67b)i^Loeke,  Letter  to  Mol3meax,  (quot^  by 
Stewart,  Coll.  Works,  i.  p.  297) Tueiter,  Light 
of  Nature  pursued,  c.  35,  quoted  by  Copleston, 
Enquiry,  p.  85  v4reA6ijAop  King,  Diacourse  on 
Predeatination,  | 20. 

Other  authors  are  quoted  by  Rulx,  [Comm,  et 
Disp.  de  Scientia,  de  Ideis,  de  Verltate,  ac  de 
Vita  Dei,  1639],  pp.  246,  554,  564 ; and  by  Oen- 
uensLa,  laem.  Metaph.,  iL  p.  184,  ed  Tenet  174& 
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Reid  has  absurdly  argued  in  farour  of 
Liberty  from  the  analogy  of  Memory.  He 
aaya  that  upon  the  doctrine  of  Neceeaity 
erery  thing  that  is  past  would  be  nocea* 
eary.*  And  so  it  ia  Whatever  haa  been 
in  past  time,  ia  neceaaary;  and  so  likewise, 
everything  that  ia,  is  neceaaary  by  the 
very  fact  of  being.  In  r^ard  to  the  past, 
^Aristotle  aays]  fx»*  vi  yryoif}>s 
in  regard  to  the  present,  the  acholaatic  t 
brocfl^  [e^ye]  omne  quod  ut,  to  quod  at^  I 
nteeste  etC.  Freedom,  contingency,  can  1 
only  regard  the  future  — what  ia  not  I 
already  realised — the  difficulty  from  pre-  I 
science  (divine  or  other)  arises  from  the  fact 
that  what  is  future  is  supposed  or  made 
past  or  present.  For  example,  being  sup- 
posed that  it  is  foreseen  that  I shall  rise 
on  my  right  side,  we  get  into  the  insoluble 
dilemma,  1*,  If  I cannot  rise  on  my  left 
side,  I um  determinatus  ad  UMum  ; in  which 
case  I have  no  liberty  of  rising  on  my 
left  side,  but  am  necessarily  determined 
to  my  right.  On  this  alternative  Liber^ 
is  gone.  2*,  Supposing  that  Liberty  re- 
main, and  accordingly  I rise  on  my  left 
side;  in  that  case  the  foreknowUaqe  is 
false  ; that  is,  there  was  no  foreknowledge. 
In  this  way  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
the  human  mind  to  reconcile  Liberty  and 
Prescience. 

The  conviction  of  this  impossibility  led 
men,  1**,  to  give  up  the  prescience  of  Qod 
in  resp^  of  future  contingents ; $ or,  2% 


* 8e«  above,  p.  631.  8t  Aostin  makes  the  tame 
reasoning  about  mfliiiorjr  as  Reid  in  regard  to 
couliogenU.  See  Oenuensia  H.  p 181  (The 
luusage  of  St  Austin  is  from  the  De  Libero  Arbi- 
trio,  L.  iii.  e.  4:— *8icut  tu  memoria  tua  non 
cogis  facta  esse,  quw  prwterieruut ; sic  Deus  prw- 
soiontla  sua  non  cogitfacienda  que  futura  aunt. 
Et  iticut  tu  qumdsm  qua  fscistt  meminlsti,  ntn* 
tameu  qxus  meministl  omnia  fecisti ; ita  Deus 
omnia  quorum  ipse  suctor  est  prwscit,  nec  tamen 
omnium  quae  prascit  ipse  suctor  est’ — £o.] 
t Rhet.  iii.  17.  b filr  ybp  irwpl  /tc'AAov, 
b 8^  Wfpl  irrwr  ^ pb  6rruv,  ov  ^oAAov 
Av^8«i{(r  aol  brdytni'  fx**  7^  T** 

yorh$  bydyK7iv>  Com]iare  Cicero,  De  Fato, 
e.  7.  * Omnia  enira  vera  in  prateritis  necetsaria 

sunt,  ut  CTirysippo  placet.’— Ed. 

t A denial  of  the  prescience  of  God  In  respect 
of  future  contingents  has  been  attributed  to : — 
ArUtotU.  who  does  not  expressly  deny  it,  but 
has  been  held  by  some  writers  implicitly  to 
do  so,  as  by  Gregorius  ArimlnenRls  and 
Suarea  CTbl.s  is  an  inference  from  a passage 
in  De  Interpretatione.  e.  0,  where  Aristotle 
denies  the  determinate  truth  of  one  or  the 
other  ooutrsdictory  in  the  case  of  future  con- 
iiDgent  propositions.  Prom  this  it  has  been 
Inferred  by  Gregorios  Ariminenais,  (In  i.  Sent, 
Dist.  xxxriii,  qu.  1,  arL  1)  and  by  Soares, 


to  bring  down  the  impoMibility  to  u lower, 
and  thia  [by  one  of]  two  means — either, 
1”,  to  annihilate  the  futurity  in  respect  of 
God ; or,  2**,  to  annihilate  the  contin- 
gency. As  to  the  first  of  these, — the  an- 
nihilation of  time  in  relation  to  Qod^ 
futura  jam  faeta  sunf*  — thia  they  en- 
deavoured to  explain  by  various  subordi- 
nate hypothesee ; [but  it  is]  evident  that 
the  coniinyeney  of  tke  future  ia  thus  really 
reduced  to  the  neceenty  of  the  past.f  As 
to  the  second,  [some]  thought  that,  by 
shewing  that  the  act  of  prescience  was 
not  the  cause  or  anteoedent,  but  the  effect 
or  consequent  of  the  futurition,  [it  could 
be  shewn]  that  the  certainty — the  ineviU 
ability  it  supposed  was  not  an  absolute 


(Opuse.  De  SeientiiDei,  lib.  i.  e.  2;  Uetsph., 
Disp.  xiz.  sect.  10)  thst  Aristotle  uapllcitly 
deniee  the  Divine  prescience.  Aristotle's 
doctrioe  is  defended  sg&iust  Gregory  by  Cs- 
Uurinus,  De  Veritste  EnunoisUonom,  p.  27 
sq.,  ed.  1630  —Ed  ] 

Cieero,  De  Dlvlnstione,  IL  7;  De  Fsto,  e.  IA 
(See  below,  p.  077,  n.  t. — Ed.) 

Aurtolutj  [In  L Sent,  DIst  xzxviii.  qu.  1),  see 
Eckius,  [De  Pnedestinstione).  iv.  60,  Ruls, 
(Commentsrii  ac  Disputstlones,  Ac.,  1020), 
p.  180;  end  other  ParUinutt,  mentioned  by 
Vsllius,  (Logics,  1622).  t L p.  671. 

Soelniatu.  [.See  F.  Socinus,  Pralect  Tlieol.,  c. 
8 { Crellius,  De  Deo  ejusque  AttribuUs,  e. 
24;  Woliogen,  In  Evsng.  Mstth.,  e.  4,  Append. 
I — Ed  ) 

Conrad  Kortfius.fDe  Deo  ; vide  Leibnitii  Opera, 
ed.  Dutens.  vol.  1.  p.  44. — Ed.) 

TJunnoi  Bonartee,  Nordtanus,  Jesuits  Anglos 
Psendon)mus;  v.  Leibnitx,  Theod.  Pnef. 
[Leibnitii  Opera,  ed.  Dutens,  voL  L p.  46. 
Conecmlng  Thomas  Donart  or  Ronartes,  an 
anagram  of  Rarion,  see  ibid.,  p.  115.— Ed.) 

The  necessity  of  Divine  prescience  has  also 
been  questioned  by > 

Epiieopiusin  some  degree,  see  Waterland,  [Im- 
portance of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
Works,  iii.  p.  448.  ed.  1643.— Kd  ] 

Ifry,  [lectures  on  Divinity,  iv.  xviL  00. — Kd.] 

52«tcart,  Active  Powers,  [Appendix;  Collect^ 
Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  308  — Ed.) 

For  authors  who  hsve  denied  the  determinste 
truth  of  future  contingents,  sdmitting  the  pre 
science  of  God,  see  Balforeus,  [Comm,  in  Aristo- 
telis  Organon),  p.  408;  Arriaga,  [Curaus  Philoen- 
phicua.  p.  204] ; Vallius,(Logica),  t L pp.  671,672. 
For  those  who  aflirmod  the  determinate  truth  of 
future  contingents,  see  Balforeus  [p.  4071;  Arrisgs 
[p.  206J:  Vslliuii.  t.  L p.  671. 

* Augustine,  De  Trinitate,  v.  16.  *Deus  .... 
apud  quern  nec  prseterita  transieront,  et  fbtura 
jam  facta  sunt’ — Eo. 

t That  God  sees  everything  in  his  eternity  ss 
present,  though  in  differeut  ws}*a,  see  Boethius, 
De  ConsoL  Phil.,  Lib.  v.  Pr.  6;  Aqiiinaa,  Summa, 
Para  L qu.  xiv.  art  18.  Ct  Talliua,  Logica,  t 
t p.  677. 
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but  a conditioDal  necewity,  not  a tiere«- 
Bttas  conuquentii,  but  only  a ntcemt<u 
omsequentuf* 

[Others]  admitted  abaoluto  necessity — 
no  contingency! — liberty. 

For  the  argument,  that  prescience,  os 
implying  a fixed  series  of  causes,  is  in- 
compatible with  freedom,  see  St  Augus- 
tine, De  Civ.  Dei,  L.  v.  c.  9,  § 2,  Qenuen* 
sis,  £lem.  Metaph.,  it  p.  184. — Cicero 
was  BO  struck  wi^  this  argument,  that  he 
denied  the  prescience  of  God,  to  save  the 
free  will  of  mon.t  Augiistine  says  ele- 
gantly of  him,  dum  vult  facere  liberos, 
fecit  sacrUegos." — For  Augustine’s  solu- 
tion, that  our  wills  are  included  in  the  series 
of  causes,  see  Geouensis,  1.  c.  Augustine 
also  replies,  that  if  all  foreseen  actions 
are  necessary,  God’s  own  future  actions 
are  DoceBsary.:^ 


• See  F.  Borne  8i*eJ,  Loyii'-s,  p.  17S-3.  [‘Nota 
neressiUtem  etuie  duplicftn,  unam  absolutsni, 
alteram  ex  suppoaitioDe.  Absohita  est.  quae 
linbetur  nolla  facta  aup|M>sitionc,  ut  nocessiUs 
exlatcDtUe  Del  Necesaitas  ex  supposltione  eat, 
()us  non  babetur  niai  facta  aliqua  snppoaitione, 
ut  necesaitas  ambulatiunis  Petri,  snppoaito  quod 
vidrara  Petrum  ambulantem.  Necesaitas  ex  sup- 
{M)sitione  eat  triplex;  scilicet,  ex  8U)>)H^aitiono 
nntecedente,  ex  suppoaltione  concomitante,  ei 
ex  suppositiono  conaequente.  Prima  eat.  nbi 
aliquid  supponltur,  quod  neoeaaario  autccedit, 
per  modum  csukb  vel  conditionis  inferena,  ut 
necesaitas  exlstentiie  caloris  ex  piwvia  supposl- 
tione,  quod  ignis  exiatat,  necesaitas  combustionis 
atupparum  siccarum,  ex  aupposltione,  quod  sit 
approxlmatlo  ignis  ad  iJlas.  Secunda,  ubl  aliquid 
supponltur  concomitana,  nt  necesaitas  exiatentis 
loquelie  mece,  vel  ambiilatiouts,  ex  suppositlone, 
quod  loquar,  vel  ambulem.  Tertis,  ubl  aliquid 
supponltur  consequens,  ut  necessitaa  loqucls, 
vel  ambulstionis  Petri,  ex  supposltione,  quod 
sadism  Ipsum  loquentom,  vel  videam  ambulan- 
tern.  ....  Adds,  neceaaitatem  ortam  ex  sup- 
poaitiono  antecedente,  non  male  alitcr  voci^ 
rucusitaiem  antutpurdisj  quia  per  illam  nnum 
neceasario  alteruiii  tanquam  causam  suam  no- 
cessariam  conaequitur.  Neceasitatem  vero  ortam 
ex  suppositlone  concomitante  vel  couseqnente 
vocari  n*ee$sUatem  eonstquentUB  tantum,  quia 
per  illam  unum  ex  alio  per  Icgitimam  consequen- 
tiam  Infertur.'l 

1 De  Dlvinatione,  IL  7.  * Nihil  eat  tarn  con- 
trarium  rationi  et  constantUc,  quam  fortuna ; ut 
mihl  ne  In  Deum  quidera  cadere  videatiir,  ut 
sciat,  quid  casu  et  fortulto  futuruin  sit’  See 
also  De  Fato,  cc.  10,  14.— Ed. 

t [De  Libero  Arbitrio,  L.  lii.  c 3.— Ed  ] To 
the  argument — huinan  actions  cannot  be  free, 
for  free  actions  cannot  be  foreseen  even  b;  the 
Deity — the  answer,  that  this  objection  abolishes 
all  freedom  of  action  in  the  Deity  himself,  is 
given  by  VoUairt^  [CorreaiKmdanceavec  le  Roi  de 


[Of  the  oppoelte  argument,  which  denies 
the  fi^edom  of  man  to  save  the  prescience 
of  God,  there  is  a]  good  statement  in 
Pereriua,  De  Principiis,  Lib.  ix.  c.  11  > 

Stoici  existimantes  non  poese  constare 
et  cobeerere  eontingmtiam  cum  Dei  provi- 
dential ut  hanc  retiuerent,  illam  e rebus  sue- 
tulerunt,  hac  utentee  ratione  : Si  c*t  pro- 
videntia,  non  erit  confia^nfta;  $ed  ut  pro- 
ridmtia;  ergo  non  e$t  coniingentia.  Major 
(nam  de  minori  non  est  in  prsesontia  cer- 
tandum)  ita  probatur.  Providentia  Dei 
includit  tria,  pnescientiamf  voluntaUm,  et 
dupoiUionem  Dei ; quse  tria  excludunt  a 
rebus  contingentiam.  Nam  quod  est  pro- 
visum  a Deo,  hoc  est,  qnod  Deus  pnxicirit, 
voluit,  dupoBuiij  seu  conttituit  ut  aliquando 
eveniat,  id  non  potest  non  evenire;  neque 
enim  poteat  aub  prcucientia  Dei  falli^  aut 
ro/«nfas /rusfrart,  aut  ordinatio  impediri; 
Bed  omnee  res  sunt  a Deo  proviste ; ergo 
omnea  neoessario  et  immutabiliter  eveni- 
unt,  quare  nullus  coutingeutise  locus  re- 
linquitur.” 

See  for  other  arguments  in  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  contingency  in  nature, 
ibid.  On  the  whole  opinion  of  the 
Ancients  touching  Fato,  Contingency,  Ac., 

! ace  Schegkius,  In  Arist.  De  Orta  et  In- 
teritu,  p.  287,  ed.  Basil.  1550. 


The  Calvinist  theologian  maintains  the 
predestination  and  foreknowledge  of  God 
in  conjunction  with  the  liberty  of  man, 
nor  yentures  to  reject  either  article  of  his 
faith,  because  he  is  unable  to  comprehend 
the  mystery  of  their  union.  Humbly  ac- 
knowledging our  necessary  dependence 
upon  God,  be  likewise  vindicates  to  man 
a personal  freedom,  not  wrested  from  the 
prerogative,  but  conceded  by  the  grace,  of 
the  Divinity, — not  granted  for  the  honour 
of  the  creature,  but  for  the  glory  of  the 
Creator, -^and  not  withdrawn  from  God’s 
dominion,  but  affording  the  noblest  sub- 
ject of  his  rule.*  Asserting  the  contiu* 


Pnisae,  Lettre  S3],  and  by  Stewart,  Diasertatiun 
[Note  NN  ; Coll.  Works,  vol.  L p.  678  ] 

* **  In  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  (the  Articles  of  which  are  strictly  Cal- 
vlniaticX  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  is  asserted 
as  itrongly  as  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  decrees 
of  Ood.  ' Ood  (it  is  said,  chap,  ill.)  from  all  eter- 
nity did,  by  the  moat  wise  and  holy  counsel  of 
his  own  will,  freely  and  unchangeably  ordain 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  Yet  so  aa  thereby 
neither  is  God  the  author  of  sin,  nor  is  violence 
offered  to  Uu  Vfill  o/hit  ertahiru,  nor  ia  the  liberty 
or  contingency  of  second  cansea  tskeo  away,  but 
rather  established.'  And  still  more  explicitly  in 
chap,  ix., ' God  hath  endued  the  will  of  man  with 
3 <j 
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geucy  (not  the  casualty)  of  human  action, 
he  does  not  reduce  omniscience  to  the 
foreknowledge  of  a necessitated  order ; 
and  maintaining  the  imiversal  infallibility 
of  the  divine  decree,  he  denies  that  it  im- 
poses an  universal  ntcettUy.  Attributing 
to  man  in  his  unfallen  state  a full  and 
perfect  liberty  to  good  and  ill,  spiritual  as 
well  as  moral,  he  still  postulates  his  free- 
dom in  actions  of  natural  and  civil  im- 
port ; and  while  he  asserts  the  concourse 
of  the  Deity,  he  still  preserves  all  activity 
proper  to  our  personality.  The  loss  of 
man’s  sp>ontaneou8  energy,  and  his  subjec- 
tion to  a physical  necessity,  he  declares-  to 
be  tantamount  to  the  negation  of  Ood  in 
the  extinction  of  man  as  a moral  and  re- 
ligious subject  The  Calvinist  has  thus 
been  careful,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  de- 
rogate from  the  perfections  of  the  Deity 
as  the  author  of  our  salvation ; and  on  the 
other,  not  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  man  as 
its  condition.  “ TolU  liberum  arbitrium, 
et  non  erit  quod  salvetur ; toUe  gratiam, 
non  erit  unde  talretur.’’  * 


[The  following  remarks  from  the  Au- 
thor’s Common-Place  Book  on  the  terms 
connected  with  this  question,  were  proba- 
bly intended  to  be  employed  in  the  pre- 
sent Note. — Ed.] 

1 . CONTKJOENT  (rh  ivitx6yi*vov)  — its 
meaning,  true  and  fabe. 

a. — True — ‘ that  which  when  it  happens 
is  neither  necessary  nor  impossible.’ 
Aristotle,  An.  Pri.,  L.  i.  c.  13,  § 2. 
Plutarch,  De  Fato,  Opera  Moralia, 
p.  670-4. 

Alex.  Aphrod.,  [In  Arist.  Anal. 

Pri.  f.  52,  ed.  Aid.] 

Ammonius,  [In  Arist.  Dc  Interp., 
flF.  99,  100,ed.  Aid.  16461. 
Piccolomini,  Do  Kerum  Dennitioni- 
bus,  (Francof.  1600),  p.  221  sq. 
Biel,  In  Sent.,  L.  i.  diet.  38  A. 
Nomesius.  De  Natura  Hominis,  c. 

84,  p.  287,  ed.  MatthaeL 
Leibnitz,  Opera  Philos,  (ed.  Erd- 
mann), pp.  447,  669. 


that  natural  liberty,  that  it  is  neither  forced,  nor 
by  any  absolute  necessity  of  nature  determined  to 
do  good  or  evil.’”  Stewart,  Dissertation,  Note 
MU.;  Collected  Works,  vol.  1.  p.  676  (restored  in 
collected  edition).  Passages  to  tlie  same  effect 
fh)m  the  writings  of  Calvin  himself  have  l>ccn  col- 
lected by  Mr  Mozley  in  his  work  on  the  Augusti- 
nian  Doctrine  of  Predestination,  Note  xxi. — Eo. 

* St  Bernard,  De  Gratia  et  Lilwro  Arbitrio,  c. 
1.  See  above,  p.  975  b. — Ed. 


Budecus.  Comm  Ling.  Gr»c.  [pp. 

665,  566,  ed.  Peris.  1648.] 
Walch,  Lexicon,  v.  Coutingeiis. 
Microelius.  Lexicon,  v.  Contiugeus. 
Goclenius,  Lex.  Phil.,  v.  Contingens. 
’S  Oravtsunde,  Introd.  ad  Phil., 

p.  18.  ^ 

Melanchthon,  Eroteinata  Dialecti- 
ce-s  L.  ii.  p.  613,  ed.  3,  Strigelii, 
1679. 

b. — False — ‘ that  which  while  we  are 
not  sure  whether  it  has  happened  or 
will  happen,  we  are  not  sure  of  the 
reverse.’ 

Coplcston,  On  Necessity  and  Pre- 
destination, pp.  SO,  81. 

Whately,  Elements  of  Logic,  Ap- 
Miidix  No.  I.,  vv.  Certain,  May, 
Possible. 

Monboddo,  Anc.  Metaph.,  vol.  i p. 
294. 

Spinoza,  Eth.,  Pars  i.  Prop,  xxix., 
xxxiii.  Sch.  1 ; Cogitt.  Metaph., 
Pars  L c.  3,  § 8. 

Hobbes,  Of  Liberty  and  Necessity, 
Works  (folio  edition),  p.  478. 
[Vol.  iv.  p.  259,  ed.  Molesworth.] 
That  equivocally  contingent  includes  ne- 
cessary, Aristotle,  [Anal.  Prior.  L.  L c.  3, 
§5;  c.  13,  § 2],  pp.  131,  177,  PkciL 

2.  Necessary  (t^  iarayKotov),  meanings 
of.  Melanchthon,  Erot.  Dial.,  I,. 
ii.  p.  604  sq. 

8.  Possible  and  Impossible  (r^  bvvarhv 
— rh  iivvaTov),  meanings  of. 

Melanchthon,  Erot.  Dial.,  L.  ii.  p. 
612. 

Budteus,  Comm.  Ling.  Greec.,  p. 

666. 

Wolf,  Do  Differentia  Nexus  Rerum, 
Ac.  (1724),  p.  14  sq. 

Whately,  On  King,  p.  91  ; Logic, 
Appendix,  No.  I.,  vv.  Possible, 
Impossibility. 

That  possible  includes  necessary.  Bee 
Plutarch  in  Budseus,  1.  c.  [De  Fato,  c. 
6.— Ed.] 

4.  Certain  (certus). 

Qoclenius,  Lex.  Phil.  (Lat),  v. 
Certitude. 

Ojnimbricenses,  Comm,  in  Arist. 
Org.,  iL  p.  696. 

Boethius,  De  Cons.  Phil.,  L.  v.  pr.  5. 
Copleeton,  On  Necessity,  Ac.,  p. 
81  sq. 

Whately,  Logic,  Appendix  No.  I., 
v.  Certain. 

6.  Mechanical. 

Defined,  Jacobi,  Werkc,  ii.  p.  316, 
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And  iv.  2,  p.  93.  ‘ MecLanica1= 

concatenation  of  mere  efficient 
caui>ea,  which  eo  ipao  ia  a neces- 
aary  concatenation ; aa  alao  a ne- 
cessary concatenation  is,  so  far 
as  it  is  necessary,  eo  ipso  a me- 
chanical.’ 


(Tho  following  extracts  from  Aquinas  j 
and  his  commentator  Cajetanus  appear  to 
have  been  intended  fur  the  present  Note,  j 
A portion  of  the  latter  has  been  translated 
in  DUautions,  p.  627. — Ed.] 

Aquinas.  — Summa  totius  Theologies, 
Pars  Prima,  Qussetio  xxii.,  Artlculus  4. 
Utrum  pro/^eniia  rebut  provisit  necesti- 
tatem  imjnnat. 

**  1*.  Videtur  quod  divina  provldentia 
neceesitatem  rebus  provisis  imponat.  Om- 
nia enim  effectus  qui  habet  aliquam  cau- 
psm  per  se,  qu®  jam  est  vel  fuit,  nd  quam 
de  neceasiUte  sequitur,  provenit  ex  neces- 
sitate, ut  PhiloeophuB  probat  in  sexto  Me- 
taphyaicorum.*  Sed  providentia  Dei  (cum 
sit  sterna)  prsexistit,  et  ad  earn  sequitur 
efiectus  de  necessitate:  non  enim  potest 
divina  providentia  frustrari.  Ergo  pro- 
videntia  divina  neceesitatem  rebus  pro- 
visis  imponit” 

(Having  stated  a second  and  third  argu- 
ment which  might  be  advanced  in  favour 
of  the  affirmative,  and  one  which  had 
been  emploj'ed  in  support  of  the  negative, 
Aquinas  proceeds  to  pronounce  his  own 
decision  of  the  question,  and  to  refute  the 
three  reasonings  opposed  to  it.  The  pas- 
sage to  be  quoted  from  his  Commentator 
has  exclusive  reference  to  his  answer  to 
the  first  of  these.) 

**  Respondeo,  dicendum,  quod  providen- 
tia divina  quibusdam  rebus  neceesitatem 
imponit,  non  autem  omnibus,  ut  quidam 
crediderunt  Ad  providentiam  enim  perti- 
net  ordinare  res  in  finem.  Poet  bonitatem 
autem  diviuam,  qu®  est  finis  a rebus  sepa* 
ratus,  principale  bonum  in  rebus  ipsis  ex- 
istens  est  perfectio  universi : qu®  quidem 
non  esset,  si  non  omnes  gradus  eesendi  in- 
venii*eDtur  in  rebus.  Unde  ad  divinam 
providentiam  pertinet  omnes  gradus  eo- 
tium  producers.  Et  ideo  quibusdam  ef- 
fectibuB  pr®paravit  causas  necessarias, 
ut  necessario  evenirent ; quibusdam  vero 
causas  coutingentes,  ut  evonirent  contiu- 
genter,  secundum  conditionem  proxima- 
rum  causanim.t 


* I*  V.  c.  3,  ed.  Bekker.— Ed. 
t Aqtitiias  is  here  followed  by  the  authors  of 


**  Ad  primntn  ergo  dicendum,  quod  ef- 
foctUH  diviu®  providenii®  nun  solum  est 
aliquid  evenire  quocunque  modo,  sed  ali- 
quid  evenire,  vel  coutiiU'enter,  vel  neces- 
sario. Et  ideo  evenit  infsilibiliter  et  ne- 
cessario,  quod  divina  providentia  dis- 
)>ouit  evenire  iufallibiliter  et  necessario : 
et  evenit  contingentcr,  quod  divin®  pro- 
vident!® ratio  habet,  ut  coutiugenter  eve- 
niat.” 

Cajxtanus. — “ In  responsione  ad  pri- 
iiium,  dubitatio  occurrit  valde  ardua,  et 
forte  ab  humano  intelloctu  inaolubilis.  Ad 
cujuB  evidentiam,  ut  melius  percipiatur  in 
I ((uo  coDsUtit  dubitatio,  advertendum  est 

I quod  aliud  est  (U)  * A contingentcr  even- 
ire/ et  aliud  est  (2°)  ' A neerttario  even- 
ire,’ et  aliud  ost  (3^)  ‘ A infallibUiter  seu 
iaeWfaf>i7ifer  evenire;’  tarn  primum  enim 
quam  secundum  importat  ordinem  efiec- 
tus ad  causam  in  actu  positam ; illud  qui- 
dem, quod  sua  causa  habet  potentiam  ad 
utrumlibet;  hue  vero,  quod  sua  non  po- 
test deficere  ab  ipsius  causalitate : sed  ter- 
tium  communius  est  utroque,  quoniam  et 
contingeutia  et  neccssaria  sequiintur  divi- 
nam providentiam  positam  in  actu  infal- 
libiliter,  seu  inevitabiliter;  et  cum  hoc 
ilia  seqmintur  contingentcr,  et  ista  neces- 
saria  Ex  his  enim,  quamvis  quiescat  in- 
tellectus,  attendens  ad  responsionem  in 
Litera  positam  circa  salvntionem  contin- 
genti®,  fiuc.tuat  tamcn  circa  connexionem 
prcedictce  infallibiliiatit  cum  libero  ar6ifrio, 
— iuio,  ut  rectiua  loquur,  cum  libero  even- 
tu  iptarumoperationum,  q%taa  liberat  did- 
mus,  et  similiter  cum  ambiguo  eventu  cod- 
tingentium  aliorum. 

Cum  enim  in  operatione  libera  sit  con- 
siderare  ipsam  voluniatem,  illius  causam, 
et  eventum,  seu  exeoutionem  ipsius  nunc, 
ita  quod  non  opposite  ; * quamvis  difficile 
non  sit  salvaro  naturam  t^s  cans®  (scili- 
cet libera)  cum  praxlicta  infallibilitate,  eo 
quia  bujusmodi  infollibilitas  nihil  dat 
vel  aufert  caus®  ad  utrumlibet : sed  [ta- 
mou]  (cum  ipsa  stat,  quod  canea  haheat 
potentiam  indiffereniem  ad  illud  infallibile 
et  ad  ejut  opponitum,  et  propter  hoc,  di- 
tina  providentia  non  adimat  eontingcntiatn 
a rebut)  verum  talvare  j/rcedictam  infalU- 


the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  v. 
0/  pTovidenetf  f 2 — “ Although  In  relation  to  the 
foreknowledge  and  decree  of  G<xl,  the  first  canse, 
ail  things  come  to  paas  ImmutoMy  andin/allih/y  .- 
yet,  by  the  some  providence,  he  ordcreth  them  to 
hdl  out  arconling  to  the  nature  of  second  causea, 
either  necessarily^  /reefy,  or  800 

also  chap,  lit  f I. 

• “ Ita  quod  non  opposite  **  so  that  there  should 
be  no  inconsistency  aiming  lAem."  There  is  per- 
haps, however,  some  omission. 
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bUkcUem  cum  indifferentia  tai  lihertaUext' 
eutianu  teu  frenfiu — hoc  opua,  bic  labor 
eet  Si  enim  infallibile  eat,  me  diluculo 
primo  faturo  acribere ; quamvia  potontiam 
babeam  ad  utrumlibot,  (id  oat,  ad  acriben- 
dum  tuoc,  vel  ad  non  schbendum  tunc) ; 
attamen  poteotla  Uta  atque  libertaa  noa 
exbit  in  actum  negatioma  acribendi,  sed 
affirmationia,  aio  quod  ineritabile  eat  <^uin 
affirmatio  eveniat.  Et  ai  aic  eat,  cum  jam 
ab  stemo  dirina  providentia  ait  in  actu 
determinate  reapectu  omuimn,  et  immuta- 
bilia  et  infaUibilia,  Ac. — aequitur  quod,  de 
factOy  omnia  inevitahiliter  evonian^  quam- 
via  queedam  con^in^cnter,  et  qoiedam  ne- 
(euario.  Koianter  autem  dixi,  dt  facto, 
quia  de  poaHibili,  abaolute  loquendo,  po- 
test Deua  non  determinare  providentiam 
auam  ad  bscc,  vel  ilia  future.  Sed  cum 
deUrminata  at,  repuguat  immutabilitati 
efficaciie,  univeraalitati  atque  certitudini 
auie,  evitabilitaa  evenientium.  Et  ai  omnia 
inevitabiliter  eveuiunt  de  facto,  ut  quid 
coDsiliamur  et  conamur  ad  bseo  ma^ 
quam  ilia  proaeouenda  vel  vitanda  1 Nil 
enim  minus  videiur  ex  hoe  dertrui  pars 
nvoralis,  omnismte  conatus  EccUsia  atque 
exhcriatu^  ad  ^num,  quam  ex  negatume 
contingeniio!.  Quamvis  enim  negatio  eri^ 
hilitatis,  et  n^atio  contingentioe  non  tequi* 
raleant,  at  jam  patet  ex  dictia,  quoad 
propoaita  tamen  ineonvenientia  oequaliter 
▼identur.  Nullua  enim  conaiiiatur  de  in- 
evitabili,  nec  aliquia  conatur,  aut  horta* 
tur,  aut  orat  circa  inevitabilia. 

*'  Ad  banc  dubitationem  nibil  acriptum 
reperi  in  S.  Tboma ; quoniam  nullibi  eum 
movisae  banc  recolo,  aed  semper  studuit  ad 
salvandam  contingentiam.  In  aliia  quoque 
Doctoribua  nihil  bactenua  comperi  ad 
usationem  iatam,  niai  qu»  communiter 
icuutur  de  sensu  composito  et  diviso — de 
necessitate  consequentias  et  eonsequentis — de 
libertate  electionis  diviwx  m atemitate — 
deque  TuUura  eausarum  ad  utrumlibet  in 
untrcrso  inrentarum.  Sed  bsoc  omnia, 
ut  ex  dictis  patet,  intellectum  non  quie- 
tant;  quoniam,  ut  jam  dictum  est,  non  de 
Deo  secundum  so  conaiderato,  sed  secun- 
dum quod  de  facto  est ; et  similiter  non  de 
ipsis  naturis  eausarum  aut  rerum,  nec 
de  necessitate  aut  contingentia,  de 
compossibilitale  tncnVo^iVium  crrn/uitm 
contingentia  et  libertate  eorundem,  est  quae* 
stio.  Non  enim  satisfit  quacsito,  dioendo, 
quod  actus  eveniens  est  evitabilis  et  inevit- 
abilis : — evitabilis  quidem  secundum  se;  in* 
evitabilis  vero  secundum  quod  estprorisus. 
Licet  enim  hoc  sit  verum,  non  tamen  solvit 
nodum  : quoniam  actus  eveniens  de  facto 
est  jam  provisos  ab  ictemo,  et  esse  provisum 
viucit  conditiones  ipsiiis  serundt/m  se;  et 
cousequeuier  actus  eveniens  est  simplici- 


ter  (id  est,  omnibus  consideratis)  inevita- 
bilis,  et  secundum  quid  (id  est,  solltarie 
Bumptus)  evitabilis;  sicut  projectio  mercis 
tempore  naufragii  eet  simpUciter  volita, 
(quia  omnibus  consideratis  est  volita,)  et 
secundum  quid  est  nolita,  (quia  secundum 
se  projectio  ijisadispUcet)— Nibil  quoque 
ad  propositum  facit  dioere,  quod  esse  pro- 
risum  riAi7  ponit  in  actu  eveniente;  in  boo 
enim  exemplo  manifeste  apparet  nibil  ad 
I rom  refeire,  an  ponat  vel  non  ponat  Esse 
I namque  volitum,  nihil  ponit  in  projecta 
merce,  et  tamen,  Ac. — Keo  etiam  evadi- 
tur  dicendo,  qu<^,  quia  actus  eveniens 
eat  provisos  a Deo,  et  ineritabilitas  ejus 
sequitur  esse  provisum,  ut  res  respectiva 
ad  Deum ; actus  eveniens  est  de  facto  ti>* 
evitaJbilis  respectu  Dei,  non  autem  respeetu 
nostri.  Hoc  enim  (equivalet  nibilo : quo- 
niam  si  de  facto  inevitabilis  eet  a Deo, 
ergo  et  de  facto  inevitabilis  est,  et  sim- 
pliciter,  et  a nobis  ; quoniam  impoesibile 
est  a quocunque  vitari,  quod  a Deo  de 
facto  vitari  non  potest,  propter  ipeius 
Bummam  efflcaciam. 

**  Oportet  igitur,  si  qusstionis  bujus  Te- 
ritos  quietare  debet  intellectum  nostrum, 
slterum  duomm  dicere; — aut  quod  esse 
provisum  non  sequatur  inevitabuitas;  aut 
quod  inevitahUitas  erentus  provisi  non  de- 
roget  evitabiUtati  eorundum  erenf  uvm. — Ek 
hoc  secundum  quidem,  propter  rationem 
supra  adductam,  non  capio  quomodo  pos- 
sit  verificarl  Liquet  enim,  quod  non  nisi 
secundum  quid  evitabilitaa  salvari  apparet. 
— Primum,  autem,  quamvia  communiter 
a Doctoribua  destruatur,  dioentibua  quod 
esse  provisum,  seu  volitum,  seu  preedestina- 
(urn  (pro  eodem  enim  quoad  banc  diffi- 
cultatem  omnia  accipio)  sequitur  inevita- 
bilitas;  ^o  tamen,  non  ut  opponam  me 
contra  torrentem,  nec  asserendo.sedstante 
semper  captivitate  intellectus  in  obse- 
quium  Cbhati,  suspicor,  quod,  quemad* 
modum  esse  provisum,  nec  contingentiam 
neo  necessitatem  ponit  in  eventu  proviso, 
(ut  in  Litera  dicitur,)  eo  quia  I>eus  est 
causa  8uporoxoedenB,emiDenterpr8ebabens 
necessaria  et  contingentia  (per  hoc  enim 
ovadit  Sanctus  Thomas  ab  ilU  ratione  V 1. 
Metapbjsicorum  hie  allata;  intendit  enim 
quod  propositiones  Aristotelis  veribcantur 
in  causis  particularibus,  quarum  alias  sunt 
neccssariaD,  alias  contingentes,  alim  per  se, 
et  oliiB  per  accidens,  non  autem  in  causa 
universalissiroa  exc^ente  necessarias  et 
conUngentes  per  se  et  per  accidens,  quo- 
niam ad  earn  spectat  producero,  ut  effectus 
eloctoe,  non  solum  res,  sod  omnes  rerum 
et  eventuum  modos) ; — ita  elevando  altius 
mentis  oculos,  ipse  Deus,  ex  sua  altiori, 
quam  cogitare  possimus,  cxcellontia,  sie 
rebus  eventibusque  provident,  ut  esse  prori- 
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sum  ab  eo  ttquatur  aliguid  attiut  ^uam 
evitabilitcu  vet  inevitabiiit<u,  tU  sic  ex  pas- 
iiva  provisione  eventus,  neiUritu  eombina- 
tianis  alterum  membrum  oporteat  sequL 
**  Et  si  sic  cst,  quiescet  inteiUetus,  non  evi^ 
dentia  venfatis  inspectce,  sed  altUadine  in- 
occessibUi  veritatis  occultcc.  Et  hoc  iuge* 
niolo  meo  astiB  rationabile  videtur; — turn 
propter  rationem  pnedictam ; turn  quo- 
niam,  utaitOregt^rius,  minusdt  Deosentii 
qui  hoc  tantum  de  ilh  credit,  quod  tuo  in- 
penio  metiri  potest.  Nec  propterea  n^an- 
dum  aliquid  eonim,  quro  od  di  vioam  immu- 
tabilitatcm,  actualitatem,  certitudinem, 
atque  universalitatem,  et  similia,  apectare 
sciinua,  aut  ex  fide  tenemua,  auapicor:  sed 
aliquod  occuhufn  laterCf  vel  ex  parte  ordi- 
nis  qui  est  inter  Deum  et  eventum  provi- 
sum;  vel  ex  ghUino  inter  ipsum  eventum  et 
esse  provisum,  arbitror;  et  sic  intellectum 
animee  nostree  oculum  noclua  esse  con4fi- 
derans,*  in  ignorantia  sola  quietem  illius 
invenio.  Melius  est  CMi'm,  tarn  Jidei  catho- 
liexe  quam  philosophice,  fateri  cctcitcUem 
nostrum,  quam  asserert  tanquam  evidentia, 
quceintelleetumnonquietant;  evidentianam- 
que  quietativa  esi.  Nec  propterea  omnes 


* He  refers  to  Aristotle.  [MetaplL  A minor, 
e.  l.j  NoU  in  DUeusiions,  p.  087. 


£K>ctores  prssumptionis  accuao,  quoniam 
balbutieodo,  ut  potuenmt,  immobilitatem 
ac  efficaciam  aummam  et  ceteraam  divini 
intellectus,  voluntatis,  poteatatisque  inai- 
nuare  inteudeniot  omnea,  per  inf^ibiUta- 
tem  ordinis  divime  electionis  ad  eventus 
omnee ; quorum  nihil  preefats  suspicioui 
obatat,  quse  altius  quid  in  eis  latere  credit. 
Et  vere,  ai  sic  prs^caretur,  nullua  forte 
circa  prs^eatinationemeiTaretChristtanua, 
aicut  non errat  in  materia Trinitatm;*  quia 
dicitur  et  acribitur  et  ita  oat,  quod  occulta 
est  humane  intellectui,  et  sola  fidcs  sufficit. 
Optimum  autem  atque  salubre  consilium 
est  in  hac  re  inchoare  ab  his,  quee  certo 
scimuset  experimur  in  nobis — scilicet  quod 
omnia  qua  sub  libero  arbitrio  nostro  con- 
tinentur,  evitabilia  a nobis  sunt,  et  propterea 
digni  sumus poena  vel  pramio.  Quomodo 
autem,  hoc  salro,  divina  salvetur  provi- 
dentia  ac  prsedeetinatio,  &c.,  credere  quod 
sancta  mater  Eocleaia  credit,  Scriptum 
ost  cnim — *AUiora  te  ne  queetierisy  plu- 
rima  enim  sunt  tibi  supra  sensus  bominum 
revelato.  Et  hoc  est  unum  do  illis.*’ 


* This  wu  written  before  1&07  ; consequently 
long  before  Servetus  and  Campanns  had  intro- 
duced their  unitarCan  heresiea.  Sots  is  Discus- 
sions, p.  038. 


NOTE  U*. 

ON  SCIENTIA  MEDIA, 


[Kuferenco  omitted,  and  to  be  supplied  from  A.  P.  632  b.] 


There  ia  a good  account  of  Scientia 
Media  in  Fonseca,  Comm,  in  Arist. 
MeUph.,  Tol.  iiL  pp.  119, 120.  The  doc- 
trine was  invent^  by  Fonseca,  adopted 
and  developed  by  Molina,  Suarez,  Vas- 
ques, Mendoza,  and  others.  Fonseca  does 
not  mako  the  scaenfia  risumis  and  aim- 
plicis  intellbjei^iiir  equivalent  to  scientia 


libera  and  naturalis,  but  makes  scientia 
media  between  the  two  Utter,  not  as  given 
above  [p.  632  b,  n.  *]  after  l^ibnitz. 

[The  title  of  this  Note  is  given  in  the 
Author's  list ; but  no  portion  of  its  con- 
tents has  been  found,  except  a memoran- 
dum, the  aubetance  of  which  is  given 
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above.  Tho  Note  appears  to  have  been 
iulended  as  a supplemcut  to  p.  632  b,  n. 
to  explain  an  apparent  diacrepancy  be> 
tweeu  the  account  there  given,  after  Leib- 
nits  (Th6odic^,  Partie  i.  § 39*42),  and 
that  of  Fonaeca,  as  regards  tho  origin  of 
the  name  icitntia  nu’^io.  Fonseca  dis* 
tiDguit>hes  between  srientia  ncUuralistf  or 
that  km>wledge  which  God  cannot  but 
have ; os  of  things  possible  and  their  x>o8- 
sible  relations  to  each  other;  and  $rUnt{a 
libera^  or  tliat  knowledge  wliicli  God  may 
or  may  not  have,  according  to  his  own 
will;  as  of  things  actually  existing  or  des- 
tined to  exist,  which  are  actual,  and  there- 
fore known  as  actual,  only  in  consequence 
of  God's  will  to  bring  them  into  existence. 
Between  these  two,  there  is  a knowledge 
called  by  Fonseca  *nentia  eonditionata  or 
mixtOf  and  by  others  geirntia  media,  which  | 
in  one  point  of  view  may  be  regarded  as 
natural,  in  another  as  free.  This  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  future  actions  of  volun- 
tary agents ; which  is  free,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  in  the  power  of  tho  agents  to  act 
otherwise,  and  therefore  the  actions  as 
foreknown  might  have  been  different ; j 
but  natural,  inasmuch  as  God  knows  ^ 


[XOTE  II*. 

how  they  will  act.  This  is  divided  into 
eondiiionata  /aturorura,  or  the 
knowledge  of  fne  acts  which  will  here* 
after  come  to  pass,  and  geientia  pure  con- 
dUionaia^  or  the  knowledge  of  acts  which 
would  have  como  to  pass  tmder  certain 
conditions  never  actually  realised.  As 
an  instance  of  the  latter,  Fonseca  cites 
the  case  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  would 
have  repented  had  the  works  been  done 
in  them  which  were  done  in  Chorasin  and 
Bethsaida.  A similar  account  is  given 
by  Molina,  Concordia,  Disp.  Lii.;  In  i. 
Partem  D.  Thomie,  Disp.  xvii. 

This  account  slightly  differs  from  that 
given  by  Leibnite,  inasmuch  as  Fonseca 
<loes  not  identify  the  geientia  naturalig  and 
libera  with  the  geientia  gimplieig  intellUi- 
entice  and  xnsionig  respectively.  This  iden* 
tification  is  made,  however,  by  some  other 
ex)x)nents  of  the  doctrine,  with  whom 
I.#eibDit2'B  account  agrees.  See  e.g. 
Suares,  Opusc.  de  Soientia  Dei  futur.  con- 
ting.,  Lib.  ii.  c.  8;  Vasques,  In  primam 
Partem  S.  Thom®,  Disp.  Ixvii.;  Mendosa, 
Disputationes  Philosophic^,  De  Anima 
Disp.  ix.  Sect.  vi.  subs.  5 ; Ruiz,  Commen- 
tarii  ao  Disputationes,  pp.  799,  802. — £o.J 


NOTE  V. 


ARISTOTLE’S  MERITS  AS  A LOGICIAN  : 
HIS  OWN  AND  KANT’S  TBSTIMONV. 


[Reference.— From  P.  708  b.) 


Aristotle. — Soph.  Klench.  c.  34. 

* It  is  thus  manifest  that  we  have 
brought  to  a satisfactory  conclusion  what 
we  originally  proposed ; but  tho  circum- 
stances, under  which  this  doctrine  has 
been  evolved,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence. 


'Of  things  invented  or  discovered,* 


• Wo  dtstinguiflh  In  vimfcm  English  between 
invention  and  discovery,  which  few  other  lan- 
guage* do ; bat  we  want  a generic  word  to  express 
lK>th  at  once.  It  is,  therefore,  neceHsary  so  to 
traaKlate. 
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all  of  them  [are  found  in  one  or  other  of  ciple  or  method;  for  the  eeope  of  their  in* 
two  stagea  of  progress ; for  they  are]  either  atruction  wee  to  communicate  to  him,  not 
such,  as,  received  from  foreign  hands,  and  the  art,  but  certain  products  of  the  art, 
in  a state  of  previous  cultivation,  have  Itwasasif  a man,  professing  that  he  would 
obtained  a more  articulate  development  expound  the  science  of  protecting  the  foet, 
from  those  to  whom  they  have  been  lat*  should  then,  in  place  of  teaching  the  craft 
terly  transmitted;  or  they  are  such  as  are  of  shoemaking  and  its  subsidiaries,  hand 
still  in  the  hands  of  their  original  authors,  you  an  assortment  of  every  variety  of  shoe, 
and,  as  is  then  usually  the  case,  only  on  This,  it  is  true,  might  satisfy  your  present 
the  first  stop  of  their  advancement, — a need,  but  not  furnish  you  with  the  art  of 
step,  however,  of  far  greater  importance  always  doing  so. 

than  all  the  progress  they  can  ever  accom-  ‘ But  while  on  Rhetoric  there  has  been 


plish  by  the  aid  of  any  subsequent  pro- 
moter. For  the  principle— the  commence- 
ment— (according  to  the  proverb)  is  in 
everything  more  than  half  the  whole.* 
But,  for  that  reason,  it  is  also  in  every- 
thing the  point  of  difficulty.  For  whilst 
a principle,  as  in  effect  the  mightiest,  is 
in  magnitude  the  least,  nothing  is  found 
more  difficult  than  its  detection.  But  this 
once  discovered,  all  else  it  is  comparative- 
ly easy  to  add  and  amplify. 

* This  is  what  took  place  in  the  art 
of  Rhetoric;  but  nearly  the  same  might 
be  affirmed  of  every  other.  Those  who 
first  discovered  the  principles  of  that  art, 
bro\ight  it  out  but  a little  way  in  its  de- 
velopment; but  by  those  who  are  now 
celebrated  as  its  cultivators,  it  was  only 
amplified  to  what  it  is,  as  an  inheritance 
gradually  accumulated  from  the  acquisi- 
tiuDs  of  a long  series  of  predecessors.  Thus 
Tisias  after  the  founders,  Thrasymaebus 
after  Tisias,  Tbeodorus  after  Thrasyma- 
chus,  and  many  others,  made  many  partial 
contributions;  so  that  we  need  not  marvel 
if  the  art  of  Rhetoric  be  now,  in  certain 
respects,  not  only  full,  but  overflowing. 

* But  of  the  doctrine  on  which  we  are 
engaged, f it  cannot  be  said,  that,  prior  to 
us,  one  part  had  been  elal>orateti  and 
another  not.  There  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
done  whatever.  For  those  who  made  a 
mercenary  profession  of  teaching  the  art 
of  disputation,  followed  a mode  of  instruc- 
tion similar  to  that  of  Qorgias.  For,  as  ha 
(lege  6 /iiv)  gave  ready-made  rhetorical,  so 
they  gave  re^y-made  queetionary,  discus- 
sions, to  be  learned  off  by  their  disciples, 
which,  as  in  both  cases  was  intended, 
should  comprise  the  mure  usual  topics  in 
which  an  argument  on  either  side  could 
be  maintained.  With  them,  indeed,  the 
pupil  learned  rapidly, — but  without  prin- 


* 8e«  Arist.  De  C<elo,  L.  I.  c.  0;  Eth.  Nlc.  I*  L 
V.  8;  I*robl.  x.  15.  Cf.  Enwml  Adagis,  pp.  10, 
r»09,  ed.  Magfrus,  fPolymnemon),  v.  Prin- 

t-iphim. 

t Aloxandcr  lesVM  it  «loubtful  whetlier  Dialfflir 
nr  I>tgic. 


much  written,  and  from  an  early  period, 
on  Syllogism — on  the  art  of  Reasoning,* 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  extant  previous 
to  our  own  researches ; and  these  have  cost 
us  not  a little  time  and  trouble.  If,  there- 
fore, it  may  appear  to  you,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  this  system,  in  which,  from  the 
foundation,  everything  had  to  be  supplied, 
may  yet  worthily  stand  a compari^n  with 
those  others  which  have  been  built  up  by 
the  labours  of  successive  generations;  it 
remains  for  you  to  accord  your  indulgence 
to  what  in  it  may  be  found  wanting,  and 
your  very  grateful  acknowledgment  for 
the  discoveries  which  it  contains.’ 

Kamt. — Kritik  der  rcinen  Vemunft, 
Vorrede  eur  zweyten  Aufluge,  p.  viii. 

* That  Logic  has,  fWim  the  earliest  times, 
proceeded  in  this  secure  course— that  it 
nos  never  been  compelled  to  fall  back  in 
search  of  another  patn, — is  manifest  from 
this : since  left  by  Aristotle  it  has  not 
needed  to  retrace  a single  step,  unless  we 
choose  to  reckon  as  improvements — what, 
however,  pertain  more  to  the  elegance 
of  the  science  than  to  its  certainty — the 
omission  of  some  unessential  subtleties, 
and  a more  perspicuous  exposition  of  the 
doctrines.  But,  moreover,  it  is  remarkable 
in  regard  to  Logic,  that,  to  the  present 
hour,  it  has  been  unable  to  advance  a 
single  stop,  and  thus  prosents  itself,  to  all 
appearance,  as  concluded  and  complete.’ 


[The  following  traDslations  of  other  tes- 
timonies to  the  same  effect  have  been 
found  among  the  Author’s  papers.—  Ed.] 

1. — Deobbando. — Dea  Signes,&c.,t.  iv. 
p.  28.  * The  philosopher  who  reflects  at- 
teptively  on  the  rules  of  the  ancient 
Logic,  is  astonished  to  see  how  far  its 
au^on  have  carried  the  analysis  of  rea- 
soning. With  the  most  severe  impar- 
tiality, he  cannot  but  confess,  that  each 


• 8ce  ftbiJVf,  p 70S  b,  not^  t. 
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of  tliefle  rules  is  of  s rigorous  exactitude, 
and  that,  as  a whole,  they  are  so  com- 
plete that  not  one  of  the  possible  forms 
of  reanooing  has  csca{>ed  them.  Aris- 
undoubtedly,  w.ts  often  destitute  of 
the  iiid  which  experience  supplies, — this 
was  the  misfortune  of  the  sge  in  which 
he  saw  the  light;  but  he  w*as,  perhaps, 
the  profoundest  of  thinkers,  a genius  the 
most  eminently  didactic,  which  has  arisen 
on  the  honsou  of  philosophy.  I question 
if  there  have  ever  subsequently  been  an- 
nounced theories  so  beautiful  as  those 
which  be  has  left  us  for  a model.  He 
combined  views  the  most  extensive  with 
an  eye  for  details  the  most  acute.  He 
created  the  art  of  clossificatioD,  and  then 
carried  it  almost  to  perfection.  He  exe- 
cuted a work,  of  all,  perhaps,  the  most 
astonishing  for  those  who  know  the  march 
of  our  intellect ; be  conceived  the  method 
of  science,  when  as  yet  the  sciences  did 
not  exist ; he  pointed  out  witii  certainty 
the  way  which  led  to  truth  as  yet  un- 
known ; ho  seemed  to  reason  with  pre- 
science of  all  tlie  future  progress  of  the 
human  mind.’ 

2. — Pelirson. — a, — Letter  to  Madame 
de  Brinon,  1690.  <[^ibnitii  Opera,  ed.  Du- 
tens,  t.  L p.  699.)  * He  fLeibnits)  very 
well  observes,  that  the  Scholastic  phi- 
losophy ia  the  product  engendered  of  the 
Dialectic  or  Logic  of  Aristotle,  applied 
to  religion ; Dialectic  or  Logic,  which, 
for  my  own  part,  I regard  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  discoveriee  of  the  human 
intellect.  For  who  but  must  marvel,  that 
a single  man  has,  by  his  own  contempla- 
tion, been  able  to  reduce  and  comprehend 
within  certain  classes,  and  under  certain 
forms,  the  inhnite  modes  in  which  men 
reason,  and  to  give  us,  so  to  speak,  the 
external  marks  which  may  enable  us  to 
distinguish  the  tine  reason  from  the  false.’ 

b. — Letter  to  I.,eibnit2,  1691.  (Leib-  | 
nitii  Opera,  e<l.  Dutens,  t.  i.  p.  726.)  * I ' 
WAS  brought  up  in  the  philosophy  of  ; 
Aristotle,  and  with  a great  veneration 
for  liim  ; but  this  veneration  was  greatly 
increased  when,  having  returned  to  my 
Greek  in  those  years  of  solitude* — (be 
had  just  spoken  of  * four  years  and  four 
months  of  the  Bastille,  and  of  leisure 
perforce’),  — ‘I  read  him  in  himself, 
and  found  him  of  an  infinite  elegance, 
and  beyond  comparison  clearer  than  all 
his  commentators.  I am  aware  of  no 


genius  more  extended  or  more  elevated 
than  his.* 

3.  — Bilpinger.  — a — De  Reductione 
Philosopbiffi  al  usus  publicoa,  1 725,  Varia, 
Fasc.  it  p.  62-63.  ' To  Aristotle  we  owe 

the  noble  design  of  collecting  into  the 
form  of  a discipline  whatever  conduces  to 
the  exercise  of  the  art  of  demonstration, 
. and  to  a security  against  the  arts  of  de- 
' ception.  And  he  so  accomplished  his 
purpose,  that,  to  the  present  day,  few  and 
' small  have  been  the  additiona  made  by 


b.  — De  pneoipuia  quibusdam  Discendi 
Regulis  ex  comparationo  Corporis  et  Ani- 
mi  erutis,  1 726,  Varia,  Fasc.  it  p.  247.  ‘ I 
avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  state  my 
opinion  of  the  Or^rton,  since  this  has  ex- 
perienced at  different  times  ao  different 
a destiny ; for  w’hat  is  now  neglected, 
and  even  despised,  hod  formerly,  in  all 
the  Universities,  a peculiar  professor  set 
apart  for  its  interpretation,  i do  not  say 
this  that  be  may  ^ again  recalled  into  the 
chair,  since  the  form  of  the  sciences,  and 
of  scientific  disputations,  is  at  present  so 
different  from  what  it  was  of  old.  But  tliis 
I say  confidently,  and  with  a full  know> 
ledge  of  the  cause: — That  the  Organon  of 
Aristotle  is  a book  the  first  of  ita  class, 
in  order  ss  in  excellence,  (see  Sophist 
Rleiich.  c.  34),  that  it  is  complete,  and 
demonstrated,  and  ueeful,  and  of  consum- 
mate execution.  If  there  be  any  of  my 
readers  skilled  in  the  art  of  invention,  let 
them  examine  the  books  of  the  First  and 
Second  Analytics,  of  the  Topics,  and  of  the 
Sopbistica,  according  to  the  precepts  of 
that  art,  and  they  will  admire  of  it  a spe- 
cimen to  which  nothing  similar  is  to  be 
found  out  of  Mathematics,  nor  even  within 
them,  if  we  regard  the  difficulties  whi(;h 
it  behoved  to  conquer  in  the  accomplish- 
ment. If  any  one  undervalue  this  labour 
of  Aristotle,  let  him  go  and  discover  for 
himself  even  one  of  these  forms  of  rea- 
soning. I shall  laud  the  man,  if  he  produce 
a better;  laud  him,  even  if  he  produce  an 
argument  as  good.  And  yet  the  first  in- 
voutors  are  very  different  from  those  who 
follow,*  Ac. 

c.  — Prficcepta  Logica,  1739,  p.  2.  ‘Aris- 
totle has  reduced  Logic  into  the  form  of 
an  art  By  him  the  matter  was  handled 
to  perfection.  The  modems  who  despise, 
do  not  understand  him.’ 
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NOTE  W. 


THE  SCIENCES  OF  OBSERVATION  TO  BE  STUDIED 
BEFORE  THOSE  OF  REFLECTION. 


[Reference — From  p.  711  a b.  Compiire  p.  420  a.] 


[The  following  references  have  been 
found  among  the  Author’s  papers.  Other 
testimonies  would  probably  have  been 
added,  had  the  Note  been  completed. — 
Eu.] 

1.  — Plato,  in  Sauteii  Institutiones  Lo- 

gicse,  § 8.  [‘  Quam  mdscime,  inquit  Plato 

de  Repub.  vii.,*  prcccipiendum  ett,  ut,  qui 
pulcherrimam  hanc  habitant  civitatem,  nuU 
lo  modo  geomttriam  fpemant.  Scimu$ 
enim,  ad  duciplina$  omiut  facilius  perdis- 
cendas  intere$se  omnino,  attigeritne  geo- 
metriam  aliquis,  an  non* — Ejusdem  Pla- 
tonis  ap.  Theon.  Smym.  Cap.  L bsec  est 
sententia:  Adoletcentibtu  eorwnque  cetati 
conveniunt  disciplines  mathematicce,  quee 
animam  proeparant  et  defcecant,  ut  ipsa  ad 
philosophiam  eapessendam  ideonea  rtdda- 
tur,  De  arctissimo  matheseos  c\im  phi- 
losophia  nezu  adeo  persuasum  erat  Pla- 
toni,  ut  neminem  geometrias  ignarum  in 
scholas  BURS  recipiendum  putavit.  Acade- 
mise,  ab  ipso  institutss,  foribus  inscriptum 
legebatur:  Nemo  geometricc  expers  acce- 
dito.'f] 

2. — Aristotle.— a.— Eth.  Nig.,  L.  i.  c. 
[3]: — [Aii  tt)*  woXiTiKijf  ovK  t<rriv  oiKtios 
iKpoariis  6 viov  Herttpos  yhp  raw  nardt  rhu 
fiioy  npd^tety'  oi  \6yoi  84  in  rointev  koI 
trtpl  robraty.^ 

b. — Ibid.,  L.  vi.  a 8 : — [STiftcioi'  8’  iar\ 
rov  tlpjjpiyov  Kol  Si6ri  ytcafxtrpiKol  pty 
yioi  Kol  paBrjpaTiKol  ytyoyrai  koI  ao^ol 


• P.  .'>27.  Steph.— Ed. 
t See  Diacuuions,  p.  278. — Ei>. 


rh  toioDto*  <pp6ytp,os  S'  ob  SoKti  yiytaBcu, 
Kirioy  S',  Sri  rwy  naff  fKotrrd  iariy  g ipp6- 
yrjais,  h ylytrai  yytiptpa  i/xwriplas,  yios 
S'  (pweipos  obn  (arr  ir\ijOos  yhp  xp^’ 
yov  woifi  ri)y  ipTeipiay  inti  koI  tout'  &y 
ns  anixpeuTO,  Sih  rt  padripariKhs  p\y  wait 
yiyotr’  by,  ao<phs  84  ipviriKhs  o6.] 

8. — Milton.  — [Of  Education],  Prose 
Works  (ed.  1835),  p.  99. — ‘And  for  the 
usual  method  of  teaching  arts,  I deem  it 
to  he  an  old  errour  of  universities,  not  yet 
well  recovered  from  the  scholastic  gross- 
ness of  barbarous  ages,  that  instep  of 
beginning  with  arts  most  easy,  (and  these 
be  such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense,) 
they  present  their  young  unmatriculated 
novices  at  first  coming  with  the  most  in- 
tellective abstractions  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics; so  that  they  having  but  newly 
left  those  grammatic  flats  and  shallows 
where  they  stuck  unreasonably  to  learn 
a few  words  with  lamentable  construc- 
tion, and  now  on  the  sudden  transported 
under  another  climate,  to  be  tossed  and 
turmoiled  with  their  unballasted  wits  in 
fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  contro- 
versy, do  for  the  most  part  grow  into 
hatred  and  contempt  of  learning,  mocked 
and  deluded  all  this  while  with  rugged 
notions  and  babblements,  while  they  ex- 
pected worthy  and  delightful  knowledge, 
&c.’] 

4.— Lf.ibnitz.— [Schreiben  an  Wagner], 
Opera  Philosophica  (ed,  Erdmann),  pp, 
423  b,  426  a. — [‘  Ich  bin  selbst  der  Mei- 
nung,  man  thaete  wohl,  dass  man  die  Ma- 
theuiatik,  Historie,  und  anderes  vor  dcr 
ausfuehrlichen  Logik  lemte ; denn  wie 
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will  der  die  Gedanken  woki  ordnen,  der 
noch  wenig  bedacbt. 

‘ Sohliesslich  bin  ich  mit  meinem  ge- 
chrten  Horrn  einig,  doss  man  obne  albm- 
viel  Wesen  von  der  Logik  und  der  glei- 
cben  zu  macbon,  die  Jugend  sofurt  auf 
die  tbaetlicben  Wissenscbaften  fuebren 
Bolle,  Ac.’J 

5.—  V ICO. — Opere  Complete,  I.  p.  xxx. 
— ‘ Hence  we  may  readily  understand 
with  bow  much  injury  to  the  cultivation 
of  youth  two  pernicious  practices,  in  the 
method  of  study,  must  be  attended,  which 

some  now  adopt The  first  is,  that  to 

boys,  who  have  scarcely  left  the  school  of 
Grammar,  is  presented  the  philosophy  of 
Logic,  which,  as  described  by  Amauld, 
is  the  depository  of  the  most  rigorous 
judgments,  exercised  upon  materials  ac- 
cumulated by  the  higher  sciences,  and 
altogether  removed  from  the  common  ap- 
prehension of  mankind.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  stunt  and  dislocate  those  facul- 
ties in  the  youthful  mind  which  ought  to 
be  regulated  and  developed  each  by  its 
appropriate  discipline;  as  the  memory  by 
the  study  of  Ismguages ; the  imagination 
by  the  perusal  of  poets,  historians,  and 
orators;  the  ingenuity  by  linear  Geome- 


try, which  in  a certain  sense  is  a painting, 
that  invigorates  the  memory  by  the  great 
number  of  its  elements — refines  the  imagi- 
nation by  its  delicate  figures,  like  so  many 
designs,  defined  by  the  subtlest  lines — 
exercises  the  ingenuity  in  the  necessity  of 
running  rapidly  through  all,  and  among 
all,  of  selecting  what  is  needed  to  demon- 
strate the  magnitude  required:  and  all 
this  to  produce  a harvest,  when  the  time 
of  mature  judgment  arrives,  of  a wisdom 
eloquent,  vivid,  and  acute.  But  by  such 
logics  young  men  are  prematurely  hurried 
on  to  critical  philosophy,  in  other  words, 
made  to  judge  before  they  are  made  to 
apprehend;  thus  reversing  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  thought  which  first  appre- 
hends, then  judges,  and  lastly,  reasons. 
By  such  a method  youth  becomes  arid  and 
blighted  in  its  evolution ; and  taught  with- 
out preliminary  knowledge  to  decide  on 

ever>'thing 

‘ The  other  practice  is,  that  of  giving 
to  young  men  the  elements  of  the  science 
of  magnitude  on  the  Algebraic  method.'* 


* For  a continuation  of  this  extract,  see  Diaeu*- 
tions,  p.  818. — Bo. 


NOTE  X. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN 

CONCEPTIONS  (BEGRIFFE)  AND  INTUITIONS  (ANSCHAUUNGENj. 


[References  omitted,  and  to  be  supplied  from  I.  P,  291  a,  360  a,  365  b,  407  b,  412  b.J 


[The  title  of  this  Note  is  given  in  the 
Author’s  MS.,  with  a reference  to  Bol- 
Ziiiio,  Wissenschaftslehre,  i.  p.  844.  A 
translation  of  this  passage  is  appended. 
— Eu.] 


Bolzano,  Wissenschaftslehre,  Sulzbacb, 
1837,  § 77,  vol.  L p.  843-4. 

[“  Kant  is  acknowledged  to  have  the 
merit  of  having  brought  the  distinction 


woTK  X.]  CON’CKPTIONS  AND  INTUITIONS.  987 

LictwoeQ  lutuitioDB  tod  Conceptions  into  **  RanVs  own  statement  of  the  distinc- 
general  rocognition.  Others  indeed,  long  tion  is  given  in  two  forms.  1.  In  bis 
before  him,  bad  observed  that  some  of  Logik,  § 1,  he  says, — * All  Representations 
our  representations  have  only  an  indivi-  relative  to  an  object  are  either  Intuitions 
dual  object,  others  a plurality  of  objects,  or  Conceptions.  The  Intuition  is  an 
Thus  Aristotle  remarks,  (Analyt  Tost  L individual  representation  (reprssentatio 
31):  — Ato’0<b'«(r9oi  fLty  ykp  aydymi  Koff  singularls) ; the  Conception  is  an  uni- 
^KcurroK*  71  iTttar'iifirj  nf  r6  koB6aov  versal  or  reflected  representation  (repre- 
yy7fpl(*uf  iffriy  . . . . 6pSy  fi^y  sentatio  per  notas  communes,  repno* 

Xwplr  ip'  lathrrrjr,  .ro^crcu  81  ifM  ori  M sentatio  discursira).  The  Conception  is 
waaiiy  o8rwr.  And  in  Wolf  s Logic,  (§  43,)  opposed  to  the  Intuition,  for  it  is  an 
it  is  said : — * Quidquid  sensu  percipimus,  imiversal  representation,  or  a representa« 
sive  extemo,  sive  intemo,  aut  imagina'  tion  of  that  which  is  common  to  a plurali- 
mur;  id  singulare  quid  est,  soletque  /iv  ty  of  objects  ; therefore  a representation 
ditnduum  appellari ; ' and  in  [Psychologia  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  contained  in  several 
En^pirica]  § 49:  * Reprgesentatio  rerum  in  things.*  2.  In  bis  Kritik  der  reinen  Yer- 
universali,  seu  generum  et  specierum,  nunft,  § 11  [p.  377,  ed.  1799],  we  find  In- 
Notio  a nobis  appellabitur.*  But  the  tuition  defln^  as  a representation  ^ which 
clearest  distinction  is  expressed  in  the  is  related  immediateli^  to  an  object 
words  of  Baumgarten  (Across.  Log.  § whereas  Conceptions  are  related  to  ob* 
51) : — ‘ Objoctum  conceptus  vel  eat  ens  jects  only  ‘mediately’ — that  is  to  say,  by 
singulare  seu  individuum,  vel  universale,  means  of  the  Intuitions.^ 
h.  e.  pluribus  commune.  Conceptus  eingu-  Both  Kant’s  definitions  are  criticised  at 
laris  seu  individui  tdra,  (as  we  now  say,  considerable  length  by  Bolzano  in  the  con- 
in/t(i<ion),  conceptus  communis,  seu  ejus-  tinuation  of  the  above  passage.  The  criti- 
dem  in  pluribus,  est  nofto  {conceptieny — cisms  have  not  been  transcribed,  as  the 
Such  remarksand  divisions  might,  indeed,  purpose  of  the  reference  in  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
have  led  to  the  proper  distinction,  which  ton’s  MS.  seems  to  have  been  historical 
obtains  between  Intuitions  and  Concep-  rather  than  critical, 
tions,  as  explained  above;  but  as  we  do  not  To  the  above  anticipaUons  of  Kant’s 
find  them  further  followed  up,  we  cannot  doctrine  may  be  added  that  furnished  by 
say  that  any  one  before  Kant  had  a clear  the  scholastic  distinction  between  tnfui- 
apprebension  of  this  distinction ; still  less,  tive  and  abstractive  cognition,  some  ao- 
that  any  made  use  of  it.  With  regard  to  count  of  which  has  been  given  by  Sir  W. 
the  above  definitions;  in  the  first  place,  Hamilton,  above,  p.  812,  and  also  in  Dii- 
the  expression  indiriduam  is  liable  to  eussioni,  p.  54,  and  in  Lecturu  on  Meta^ 
be  misunderstood ; for,  unless  it  be  more  pAyrics,  voL  ii.  p.  71.  The  definition  of  Du- 
exactly  defined,  it  might  be  interpreted  randus  (In  Prol.  Sent  Qu.  iii.  § 7)  nearly 
to  mean  that  the  object  of  an  intuition  resembles  one  of  those  above  quoted  from 
must  be  simple,  which  is  by  no  means  the  Rant.  “ Vocant  cognitionem  intuitivam, 
case.  In  tho  second  place,  without  the  illam  quae  immediate  tendit  ad  rem  sibi 
addition  that  the  Intuition  must  be  a praesentem  objective,  secundum  ejus  actu- 
simple  representation,  the  definition  is  alemexisteutiamisicut  cum  video  colorem 
too  wide,  inasmuch  as  there  are  some  oxistentem  in  pariete,  vel  rosam  quam  in 
complex  ropreseuUtions  which  in  like  manu  teneo.  Abstractivam  autem  vocant, 
manner  represent  only  a single,  (nay,  only  omnem  cognitionem  qun  habetur  de  re 
a simple)  real  object,  and  yet  ure  not  In-  non  sic  realiter  pnesento  in  ratione  objecti 
tuitions.  immediate  cognltL" — Ed.] 
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NOTE  Y. 


ON  EGOISM. 


[Reference  omitted,  and  to  be  supplied  from  I.  P.  293  b;  compare  also  269  a.] 


[From  a reference  in  the  Author’s  MS. 
it  is  probable  that  he  intended  in  this 
Note  to  giro  some  account  of  the  oration 
of  Pfitff,  a copy  of  which  be  had  procured 
after  the  printing  of  the  foot-note  to  p. 
293.  Pfaff’s  work  U a small  pamphlet  of 
27  pages,  entitled  “ Christoph.  Matthaii 
Pfafflt,  Theologi  Primarii  et  Cancellarii 
Tubingensis  Oratio  de  Egoismo,  nova 
Philosophica  Hseresi,  Tubings  d.  IV. 
Not.  MDCCXXII.  in  Aul&  Nov&  public^ 
recitata,  Tubings,  a.  1722.’*  In  the  begin- 
ning the  author  speaks  of  Egoism  as  a 
new  philosophical  heresy,  lately  sprung  up 
in  France,  England,  and  Ireland ; and  re- 
fers to  Wolf’s  Vemuenftige  Qedancken 
von  Gott,  dcr  Welt,  uud  der  Seele  des 
Monscheii,”  (c.  1,  § 2;  c.  6,  § 944,)  as 
containing  mention  of  a sect  of  Egoists 
lately  arif<en  in  Paris,  and  a refutation  of 
their  opinions.  The  greater  part  of  the 
jMimphlct,  however,  is  occupied  with  a 
criticism,  or  rather  a deimnciation,  of  Ma- 
terialism and  Idealism  ; and  the  only  fur- 


! ther  historical  evidence  advanced  to  shew 
the  existence  of  persons  professing  Egoism 
is  the  following  quotation  from  the  Me- 
moires  de  Trovoux,  1713,  p.  922, — “ Un 
de  nous  connolt  dans  Paris  un  Malebran- 
chiste,  qui  va  plus  loin  que  M.  Berkeley ; 
il  lui  a soutenu  fort  serieusement,  dans 
une  longue  dispute,  q\i'il  eat  tr^  pro- 
bable qu’il  soil  le  seui  6ire  cr^  qui  existe, 
et  que  non  seulement  il  n’y  ait  )K>int  de 
corps,  mais  qu'il  n’y  ait  point  d’autro 
esprit  cr^^  que  lui.*’ 

Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  MS.  contains  also  a re- 
ference to  Fuellebom’s  BeHraege  sur  Oe- 
schichte  der  Philosophie,”  Part  V,  p.  143, 
where  there  is  a short  notice  of  a certain 
Brunet,  the  author  of  some  philosophical 
writings,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  one  of  which  was  entitled  Pro- 
jet d’une  nouvelle  Metaph3r8ique.*'  His 
philosophy  is  characterised  by  Fuellebom 
08  der  unverholenste  und  entschlossenste 
Egoiamus  der  sich  nur  denkeu  laesst**— 
Eo.] 
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[ 989*  ] 


ADDENDA. 


P.  12  b,  1.  29,  add  (*),  and  subjoin  the  j 
followinff  footnote: — ! 

• The  Uhetoriciun  Aquila  Romanns.  See 
Stewart’s  felssays.  Prelim.  Diss,  ch.  ii,  Col* 
lected  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  46. — H. 

P.  123  b,  L 7,  n.,  insert : — 

See,  however,  below,  p,  842  b. 

P.  C82  b,  1.  4,  n.,  add  : — 

Sec  Scaligcr,  **  De  Subtilitate,**  Exerc. 
295.  [Aristotelcs,  f<rwj  &*»,  Soect, 

ffKOT€ii^  Set,  uft  Tvirtf),  wt  rb  irXetffTW, 
u>r  wT  etveiyf  tpalnrai,  et  cjusmodL] 

P.  763  n,  ult.  n. : — 

St  Augustin’s  expression  “iniris  modis 
sccretum  elpublieum  lumen" (De Lib. Arb.  j 
L.  ii.  c.  12),  is  well  illustrated  by  Father 
Andre  in  the  fifth  discourse  of  hU  ‘ Traite 
de  i’llomme,’  CEiirres,  Paris,  1766,  torn.  i. 
p.  189. 

P.  765  b,  1.  41.  add:— 

Under  this  head  tlie  term  Axiom  ha.s 
been  arbitrarily  restricted  by  individual 
philos'ipliers  to  some  partial  signification. 
Thus  Kant  employs'  it,  to  denote  exclu- 
sively what  he  calls  eanMrttciive  (or  mathe- 
matical) principfrs,  tho.se,  to  wit,  which 
rest  on  sensibU  intuifions  (Anschaiiun^en) 
a ptiori,  that  is,  the  neces-sary  imagina- 
tions of  Space  and  Time,  in  contrast  to 
what  he  calls  discursive  (or  philosophical) 
jtrinnpics,  that  is,  such  as  are  founded  on 
notioTis  or  concepts  (Bcgriffe)  of  the  un- 
derstanding. From  the  Axioms  or  proper 
mathematical  principles  he,  however,  ex- 
cludes all  those  which  are  merely  logical, 
analytic,  or  explicative,  that  is,  merely 
special  applications  of  the  principle  of 
contradiction;  such  are  the  first  seven  Com- 
mon Notions  or  Axioms  of  Euclid,  and  the 
ninth.  (Critik  der  reinen  Vcmuuft,  p.  1 43, 
ed.  Rosenkraiiz.)  This  is  more  explicitly 
done  by  his  friend  Johann  Schultz.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr  Stewart  (w'ho  was  un- 
aware of  the  Kantian  speculations  on  this 
subject)  would  bestow  the  term  Axiom  on 
those  very  judgments  to  which  Kant  re- 


I fuses  it,  and  would  refuse  to  them  the 
! term  principle.  In  either  case,  the  limi- 
tation is  arbitrary,  and  contrary  to  uni- 
versal u.sage,  [See  Stewart's  Elements, 
Part  ii.  ch.  i.,  Collected  Works,  voL  iii. 
pp.  31,  32.] 

P.  772  b,  1.  57 

Metaph.  L.  iv.  (P.)  c.  4, — quoted  by 
Stewart,  Elem.  vol.  ii..  Coll.  \\  orks,  vol. 
iii.  p.  46,  footnote.  * But  there  are  some 
who,  through  ignorani-e,  make  an  attempt 
to  prove  even  this  principle— [That  it  is 
im{>os8iblc  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and 
not  to  be.]  For  it  is  a mark  of  ignorance, 
not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  those  things 
j which  ought  to  be  demonstrated,  from 
things  of  which  no  demonstration  should 
be  attempted.  In  tiuth,  it  is  altogether 
impOHsible  that  everj’thing  should  1^  sus- 
ceptible of  demonstration ; otherwise  the 
process  would  extend  to  infinity,  and,  after 
all  our  labour,  nothing  w'ould  be  gained.’ 

P.  773  a,  at  beginning  of  1.  46  insert 
“Cudworth,"*  and  subjoin  the  following 
footnote : — 

* For  Cudw’OTth  see  Stewart,  Elements, 
vol.  ii.,  Coll.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  18,  foot- 
note. 

P.  776  b,  1.  56,  add:— 

Sec  No.  15,  0. 

P.  778  b,  1.  13,  add:— 

See  Letter  (June  29,  1530)  to  Melanch- 
tbon,  Luther’s  Briefe,  ed.  l)e  Wette,  iv. 
53,  Berlin,  1827,  [*  Finis  et  eventus  cuusse 
te  disiTUcIat,  quia  non  potes  eum  depre* 
hendere.  At  si  eum  eomprehendere  [Kissea, 
nollem  e^o  istius  causie  me  esse  iMirticipcm, 
niulto  minus  autorem,  Deus  posuit  earn 
in  locum  quendam  communem,  quern  in 
rhetorica  tua  non  Imbcs,  nec  in  phitosophia 
tua ; is  vocatur  fides,  in  quo  loco  omnia 
j)Osita  sunt  ov  ^Xeirdfifea  xal  /irj  <paiy6;j.era, 
qu®  si  quis  conetur  reddere  visibilia,  ap- 
parentia  ct  comprehensibilia,  sicuti  facis 
tu,  is  referat  curas  et  kchrymas  pro  raer- 
cede  laboris.’] 
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ADDENDA. 


r.  778  b,  after  No.  2.'» : — 

2 j*.  Ca lv IK.  — 1 list itutio  Chrisi iana? 

D.  ii.  c.  2,  Jf  12. — ‘ lVr]H.*tiue 
rrrcilaii.i  ita  eiuu  lUmnart',  nt  nihil  intel- 
nllo  in  pymra  ivnim 
facias,  n*m  nuMlovfil»oDri,.m*«l  uliam 

cohtmirniji  exja'riineiito  n-pugnat.* 

r.  77fl  n,  after  No.  29 : — • 

29*.— Oi  iiiNi's. — l»oc  rst, 
De  lihero  aut  servo  Arbitrio,  de  diviim 
i*>ne,  I te^:  inut  ione,  et  I.ilMTtato 
Disputatio,  c.  i.  p.  2. — ‘ Diees  nos  esse 
liberos,  TU4|ue  ueeexsiirio  ea  faeerc  tpta.' 
faciimis,  idtpic  .adeo  esse  jM*rspieuum  at«pie 
muiiifestiuii,  ut  nihil  ( laiiiis  demonstrari 
queat.  Qninimo  priiiiuni  es.>e  inoialis 
]diilos<»]ihiui  prim  ipie.m : tideo  lem  esse 
inanifestani,  enm(]tie  plane  stnpidnm  et 
<»innis  jiii'ieii  expeilem  esso,  ipii  ne^Mt 
liheniiii  iirhitiiiuii  li  aiiinis.  rum  res  sit 
eliam  cnhtuiUi'i  Si’trsui  mda.  ltai[ue 
tales  homines  non  esse  di^moseum  «p»ilfiis 
di.s]>utetnr,  quij*pe  ntii  .se  r.ttiones  exj'«  rles 
esse  osti-mlanl;  fed  es'*e  l>«-sti:titnii  more 
traetamlo.s.  ut}»ote  qni  sint  iH  stiie,  et  Ins- 
lihus  tisque  mleo  <'ontmnlendos,  ut  eoidi- 
teantnr  i-os  a 4piil>uK  vapiilent,  libertutem 
habere  di.sinemii  verlMTare.’J 

P.  7Sn  b,  after  No.  :i2:— 

82*. — liooKEK.  — Keel.  Pol.  i.  8.  5.— 
‘ T)je  tnain  prineiples  of  Ileason  are  in 
themselves  apparent.  For  to  make  no- 
thin;' evident  of  itself  mito  man's  under- 
stamlin^  uere  to  take  away  all  possibility 
of  knowin;^  anytbin;^.  And  herein  that 
of  Theophrastus  i.s  true,  They  that  seek 
a reason  of  all  things  do  utterly  overthrow 
Reason.”  ’ 

P.  782  b. 

[In  ivference  to  Descartes],  see  ‘Britisli 
Qunrteily  Review,’  vol.  v.  j>.  dOI  ; also, 

* Kdinbiirgh  Review,’  vol.  xev.  pp.  33,  34, 
rre]»rinte<i  in  Henry  Rogers’s  ‘ Essays,’ vol. 
lii.  })j».  49,  50.] 

P.  783  b.  after  No.  45 : — 

45*.— lusKrii  HtAKViti..— Philosophia 
Pia,  1071,  i».  100  s»j. — ‘By  the  Pn/tci- 
pics  of  Jlrason  we  are  not  to  understand 
the  grounds  of  any  man'ii  Philosophy,  nor 
the  entieal  niles<*f  .Sylh»gisni;  but  those 
imhrcfi  Junfhfwnttal  iwtirrs,  that  (»o<l  hath 
im]danted  in  onr  souls;  aueh  a.s  ans<>  not 
from  external  ohjetta,  nor  jmrticnhir 
linmonrs  or  imaginations,  hnt  nrc‘  imme- 
diately lodguMl  in  our  minds,  inelejM  iidetit 
U]»on  other  prineip](-s  or  dtHluctions,  eom- 
mnndiug  a sudden  aseent,  and  a<-know- 
le<lg<  rl  by  all  sober  mankind.  Of  this  sort 
are  these  ; That  Gvd  is  a hrimj  of  all  )>cr- 
/'‘rtion;  That  nofhin(j  httk  no  ntfributrs ; 
Th’il  a thiiaj  cannot  Ik-  and  not  be ; That 


the  ichole  is  than  any  of  Us  parts: 

and  such  like  others,  whicli  are  unto  us 
wliat  instincts  are  to  other  ereatures. 
Tliesi!  1 call  the  Principles  of  llciuion' 

P.  783  b,  after  No.  46  : — 

46*. — Siu  MArniF-w  Hai.e.*— Primitive 
Origination  of  MaiikimI,  1077,  p.  CU. — 
‘1  eoine  now  to  eon.sider  of  tliose  Mtional 
instinets,  os  I call  them,  the  eoniiate  prin- 
eijdes  engraven  in  the  human  soul,  winch, 
though  they  are  truths  acquirable  and 
dedmible  by  rational  cons<‘i|uence  ami 
argumentation,  yet  they  stem  to  he  in- 
serilMHl  ill  the  Very  er.iMs  and  texture  of 
the  soul,  antecedent  to  any  n<’quisilion  by 
imlustiy  or  the  cxeivi.se  of  tbc'iliscursive 
bunhy  in  man;  ami  tlierefore  they  may 
be  Well  called  anti«  ipations,  ]>renotians,  or 
sentiim  iits  eharaeti-risi-d  and  engnven  in 
the  soul,  Imm  witli  it,  ami  glowing  np  with 
it,  till  they  receive  n cheek  by  ill  customs 
or  educations,  or  an  improvement  and 
advaneemeut  by  the  duo  exorcise  of  the 
faculties.’ 

P.  784  b,  .St  end  of  No.  .50 : — 

Sco  toimin,  Des  IVlJ.^ecs  de  Pascal, 
(Pari.s  1843,)  .\vant-propos,  p.  xxx.  note. 
P.  786  b,  1.  19,  add: — 

.See  (‘misin,  lies  IViistS.s  de  Pascal, 
Avaiit-propos,  p.  xxvi.  note. 

P.  789  b,  add  nt  the  end  of  the  second 
paragriph  : — 

In  Dr  Franklin’s  Autobiograjihy  (a. 
1725)  the  autlmr  of  this  bo<»k,  Lyons,  is 
said  to  have  ls*en  n surgeon;  he  was  n 
liiend  of  Mumleville,  Pemberton,  an*l 
even  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  See  p.  49, 
Bobu’s  (Mlition. 

P.  790  b,  after  No.  70 : — 

70*. — Baxteiu — Enquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Iliinmii  Soul,  ^e.,  2d  «*d., 
1737.  voL  i.  sect.  i.  p.  7 ; et  alibi  “CWi- 
7n<m  iknsCf*  word  and  thing. 

P.  807  b,  1.  47,  n.,  to  “ lx>cke"  add  (*) 
and  subjoin  the  following  Note  >— 

* J.^M  ke,  in  fa4 1,  in  The  Epistle  to  the 
Render,  inws  the  word  objectively  in  a 
sense  exactly  counter  to  the  modern 
meaning,  an^l  ns  e(]uivalent  to  subjectively. 

P.  831  a,  1.  29,  to  “it"  add  (t)  and  sub- 
join the  following  Note: — 

+ But  Rovere,  I liml,  only  follows  Gal- 

P.  861  b,  1.  60,  n.,  add  after  reference  to 
St  Greyory  oj  Xyssa - 

.SY  AuyustiHy  [De  Trinitnte,  vi.  6.  * Men 
simplicior  esl  eoq>ore,  quia  non  mole  dif- 
fnnditur  jht  spiUium  Imi  sed  in  uiiwiuo- 
r^ne  eorq>#»re,  et  in  toto  tota  est,  et  in  qua* 
hhet  ejus  j^rte  tota  est.’] 
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P.  894  b,  1,  24,  11.  add 

But  see  Stewart’s  quotation  from  Bruc- 
kcr  in  the  additions  to  Note  S.  of  the 
first  volume  of  his  Elements  (Collected 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  499.)  Intelligitur  per 
assocuUionem  ulrarum  non  qmevisnaturalis 
et  lUM-essaria  eaninilem  conjunetio,  st*d  qute 
fortuita  est,  aiit  per  consuetudiiicm  vel 
alfectuiii  j»ro»lucitur,  qua  idea\  quie  nullum 
naturah'm  inter  set  lnil>eat  nexuin,  itu  co- 
pul.intur,  ut  reinirrente  una,  tobi  eanim 
caterva  su  conspicieiidam  iutellectui  pne- 
beat.*] 

P.  896  a,  at  beginning  of  note  *,  insert 
the  following: — 

See  Gamier,  Traite  des  Facultea  de 
PAine,  t ii.  pp.  250,  *201,  ‘272. 

P.  898  h.  1.  0,  add  >— 

But  see  llobWs  and  others  ns  quoted 
by  Stewart,  Elements,  vol.  i.,  note  S. 

P.  898  b.  1.  35,  add 

Digby  and  White  ami  Hobl)es  are  all 
three,  in  faet,  honounibly  mentioneil  by 
Berigiml  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Cir- 
cuius  Pisiinus  (1001),  j»p.  257,  Cl'7 ; and 
arc  evidently  thost%  or  among  those,  “viri 
nobiles  Angli,  emdita*  philosophiiu  per- 
cupidi,”  at  whose  instances,  copies  of  the 
first  etiition  being  exhausted,  the  stvoud 
w;i8  published  u.s  is  noticed  in  the  Dcilica- 
tion.  Hobbes  is  evidently  an  indebted 
stinlent  of  Berigard ; has  borrowed  from 
him,  and  without  aekiiowledgmeiit, 

P.  898  b,  L 15,  n.,  add  tlie  following 
paragranh : — 

The  law  of  Ue«lintegration  is  elearly 
expressed  by  Tehsius,  Dc  Kenim  Natum, 
l<.  viii.  c.  2.  The  full  work  appeartnl 
iu  1580;  the  two  first  books  in  1565. 
‘At  et  passionuin  quas  i>atitur,  motuunique 
quibus  movetur,  nerpiaqiiam  simul  ac  pali 
iuoveri(pic  cessat  statim  eorum  tblivisci- 
tur,  nihihpre  eos  recolere  spiritus  i>ote.st, 
sed  in  summe  i|Wio  scntieiite  summetpie 
mobili  (nbi  pne.sertim  valide  a quibu.s<lum 
commotus  est,  et  $ae(>c,  et  diu)  inotuum 
passionumqne  quibus  commotus,  et  quas 
passus  est,  habitus  qnidam,  et  quiedam 
cognitio,  qmfi  inemoria  dieitur,  et  ipsi 
pene  remanent  motus,  quibus  ubi  vult 
moveri  pote.st,  et  movetr.r  omnino.  Quie- 
cumpie  igitursensii  }»ercipimn8,  imaginuri 
ca  licet  omnia,  et  navigationia  memores, 


nausea  afficimur,  et  horribile  quid  imagi- 
nantes,  nihil  interdum  minus  quam  id 
coiispicieutes  tremon*  corrijuinur.  (^ualis 
nimirum  saltandi  caiiendicpie  et  citharam 
pulsandi,  artc.sque  omnino  qua.svis  addis- 
ceiitibus  nobis  motuum,  quibus  in  illis 
movemur,  <*ognitio  remanet,  talis  eorum 
itidem,  quibus  a sensibilibus  agitamur. 
Ne<pie  enim  vel  substantia  alia  in  illis,  in 
his  vero  alia,  vol  alia  movetur  rationc,  sed 
idem  ubique  spiritus,  eo<lcmqiie  c'ominove- 
tur  moilo.  Quin  et  (quo<l  reininisoi  dioi- 
tur)  rerurn  itidem,  (^uanim  cujuspiam 
moiio  partis,  et  j>erexig»ia  inter»lum  cog- 
iiitio  servata  est,  eas  etiain  iinugiiiari,  ct 
veluti  ante  oculos  ponere  i>otest  spiritus, 
quaruin  niemuria  nulla  8U|H.TciUie  videtur. 
Motum  enim,  cujua  cognitio  servat-a  est, 
s^pius  diligenterqiie  n’c»»lcns,  ad  reliqnos, 
quibus  cum  illo  moveri  solebat,  vcluti  ex- 
citur  et  qujisi  maimducitur.  1<1  vero  et  in 
extcmls,  quos  didiciinus,  tvenire  inotihus 
passim  intueri  lici?t : ciuonim  scilicet  por- 
tionis  quantula'vis  interdum  cogiiitiuiie 
remanente,  ubi  ea  .sicpe  intenteque  niove- 
mur,  ndiqimmm  itidem  cognitio  emergit, 
(jiiaj  scilicet  non  peuitus  evanucrat,  sed 
veluti  latebat’ 

P,  898  h,  1,  60,  insert  the  following 
pamgraph : — 

Descartes,  in  a posthumous  work,  first 
publishc<l  in  1662,  {Tractatiui  dc  Homine^ 
Art  73,)  has  also  enounced  the  law  of  Re- 
dintegi*ation,  as  ohsor\’ud  in  the  notes  to 
the  new  edition  of  Coleridge's  Biographia 
Literaria,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  91.  But  that  pas- 
s-ige  is  more  properly  to  be  consi«lered  as 
only  recognising  the  influence  of  Custom ; 
amf,  at  any  rate,  is  after  the  others. 

P.  899  a,  I.  3,  n.,  insert : — • 

See  Andre,  Traite  de  PHomme,  9^m© 
Discourse,  t.  i.  pp.  360-378,  cd.  1766. 

P.  900  a,  1.  36,  n., 

^ee  Gamier,  Traite  des  Facultes  de 
I’Ame,  ii.  p.  273.  According  to  him, 
Hume’s  Causality  is  e^juivaleut  to  Succes- 
sion. 

I\.  909  b,  1.  4,  n.,  add : — 

Keminiscence  and  Reasoning  have  this 
in  common,  that  they  educe  one  thing  or 
notion  out  of  another;  simple  apprehen- 
sion and  simple  memory  (Recolle<*tion) 
agree  in  being  immediate  cognitions. 
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Thk  peculiar  state  in  which  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  edition  of  Reid 
was  originally  published,  and  in  which  it  has  continued  to  the  present 
time,  would  make  it  almost  indispensable  to  attempt  to  supply  a few 
pap^s  in  conclusion  of  the  work ; even  apart  from  all  consideration  of 
the  value  of  the  papers  now  submitted  to  the  public. 

The  work,  as  originally  published,  ended,  as  is  well  known,  at  p. 
914,  in  the  middle  of  Note  D***.  It  is  believed  that  the  remainder 
of  this  Note  was  prepared  for  publication  in  a more  perfect  form  than 
tliat  in  which  it  now  appears ; but  the  paper  containing  this  revision 
cannot  be  recovered,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  compile  a 
conclusion  to  the  Note  from  the  fragments  of  an  earlier  and  very  rough 
eopy.  The  remaining  Notes  appear  in  very  different  states  of  com- 
pleteness. One  or  two  of  them  seem  to  have  been  finished,  or  nearly 
so,  in  a form  ready  for  publication.  Others  have  been  put  together, 
either  from  fragments  apparently  intended  for  this  purpose,  or  from 
earlier  papers,  written  on  the  same  subject,  but  not  revised  with  a 
view  to  the  present  work ; to  which  additions  have  been  sometimes 
made  from  the  Author’s  published  writings.  Others,  again,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  written  at  all ; and  the  only  materials  available 
in  connection  with  them  consist  of  references  to,  or  extracts  from, 
other  writers.  A complete  list  of  the  titles  of  the  intended  Notes 
has  been  found  among  the  Author’s  papers,  and  the  reader  is  thus 
furnished  with  an  outline  of  the  entire  work  as  designed. 

In  putting  together  the  papers  intrusted  to  him,  the  aim  of  the 
Editor  has  been  to  publish  as  much  as  possible  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton’s,  and  as  little  as  possible  of  his  own.  It  would  no  doubt 
have  been  practicable,  by  making  further  use  of  the  Author’s  abundant 
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materials,  not  indeed  to  complete  the  work  as  he  designed  it,  but  to 
produce  a more  finished  result  than  he  has  actually  accomplished. 
But  the  reason  which  partly  influenced  the  editors  of  Pascal  (whose 
practice,  however,  was  by  no  means  faithful  to  their  profession),  is 
decisive  in  determining  the  rule  to  be  adopted  in  all  similar  cases — 
“ Ce  n’eflt  pas  6t4  donner  son  ouvrage,  mais  un  ouvrage  tout  difl»5- 
rent.”  A fragment,  however  imperfect,  from  the  pen  of  a Pascal  or 
a Hamilton,  has  a value  which  would  not  belong  to  a more  finished 
production  of  doubtful  authorship. 

The  few  additions  which  the  Editor  has  found  it  necessary  to  make 
are  carefully  distinguished  from  the  original  matter  of  the  Author’s 
own  papers.  Those  which  have  been  incorporated  with  the  contents 
of  the  papers,  whether  to  complete  the  sense  or  to  supply  references 
or  quotations,  are  included  within  square  brackets.  Entire  sentences 
added  by  the  Editor  are  distinguished  by  the  signature  “ Ed.”* 

In  those  Notes  which  are  compiled  from  scp>arate  fragments,  the 
Editor  is  responsible  for  the  selection  and  arrangement.  In  this,  as 
in  the  whole  of  his  task,  he  has  received  most  valuable  advice  and 
assistance  from  the  Author’s  son,  Hubert  Hamilton,  Esq.,  who  has 
most  zealously  and  eflflciently  taken  part  in  the  endeavour  to  complete 
this  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  Father. 

H.  L.  M. 

Oxford,  August  23,  1862. 


* In  reference  to  this  aignaturo,  it  ia  uecewary  to  point  out  an  ambiguity  whicii 
was  not  dittcoTered  till  it  waa  too  late  to  correct  it.  In  the  portion  of  the  work  pub- 
lished by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  he  is  in  the  habit  of  diatinguiabing  Reid  an  the  Author," 
and  himself  an  **  the  Kdltor.’*  In  preparing  the  aubeequent  papers  for  publication, 
the  usual  duttiuction  of  Author  and  Editor  was  adopted,  aud  the  discrepancy  was 
not  noticed  till  after  some  sheets  bad  been  stereotyped.  In  this  latter  portion  of  the 

work,  including  the  Memoranda  for  a Preface  and  the  Supplementary  Disaertatiotm 
from  p.  915,  the  Author  " U Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  the  signature  “ £o.'*  denotes  tlie 
present  Editor. 
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INDEX  I. 

TO  THE 

WORKS  OF  DR  THOMAS  REID. 


[Heferenoes  to  Sir  W.  Uamilton's  Foot-Notes  are  distiDguiBhed  by  the  initial  II.  — Ed.] 


Abblard,  hUNooiiLRUsiD,40eR;  reaU?  a CoDcop* 
tiulUt.  40e  II. 

A btrncthj,  (R«v.  John,)  quot«d,  377  a. 

AbrtrHcUon,  Eaaay  on,  38SM1S;  ««  Ganaral  Con- 
oeptlona,  Osncral  Words,  Uoivorsala.  dtc. ; 
Abstraction  (proper)  distinguished  from  Qene- 
rahsation,  S94;  we  may  aliMraet  without  gene- 
ralising. bat  we  cannot  generalise  without  ab- 
stracting, 9M  b;  the  operation  d,  in  forming 
General  Conceptions,  3!M.  3^5. 

Absurditiee,  of  mental  philosophsrei  alluded  to,  | 

333  b.  359  a. 

Aeadeoiici,  (the.)  held  the  senses  to  be  fallacioas, 

334  a. 

Accid*n$,  as  a pre<licabla,  g3fl. 

Aooountablenssi.  Moral,  argumant  from,  in  freoar 
of  Free-Will, 

.deftoa.  Active  powr,  meaning  of  the  words,  514, 
M^6«3,  604, 

Action,  Principlee  of:  Essay  on,  643-5C*9  ; on,  In  i 
gene^,  543-643 : defined,  svsrytlilng  that  In-  ' 
citea  as  to  act,  543 ; difficulty  of  a knowledge  of,  ' 
543,  544  ; various  opinions  held  by  nhiloeophers  . 
regardiog,  HA  ; divided  into,  L Meensnical,  543-  i 
631;  8.  AnioMi,  551-379;  3.  Rational,  679  6W.  1 

Active  Power,  the  notion  of,  613-518  ; sec  Power,  ' 

Active  Powers,  Eseays  on  the,  511-479  ; iho  distri-  : 
butiou  of  our  powers  Into  Sp4euUUiv€  and  Adit*  i 
objectionable,^  H. 

Activity,  Dr.  Janiee  Gregory’s  opinions  on,  crltU  | 
deed,  81,  83;  as  a source  of  enjoyment,  493  b, 
494  a 

Addison,  quoted  to  the  effect  that  Colour  Is  not  a 
quality  of  bodice,  but  ouly  an  idea  in  the  mind, 
139  a ; hia  division  of  the  objects  of  Taste.  493  a ; | 
quoted  on  the  attractiveneas  of  Beauty,  499  a, 
600  b.  ; 

Adolaiidusthe  Arabian, referredto,  283  U,  soon. 

/Kucsldemui,  roferredto,  203  H. 

AtTections:  on,  in  general,  63ii-570 : have  persons  ' 
for  their  object,  668;  how  dUtingutshsd  from  | 
pMtsioDS,  638.  559;  the  Benevolent,  (to  wit.  of  | 
Kindred,  of  Gratitude,  of  Pity,  of  Rsteem,  of  | 
Friendship,  of  Love,  of  Public  Spirit,)  cunsldor-  ! 
ed,  560-5t>6 ; tlis  MslevolenC,  (to  wit,  of  Emu-  ' 
latioD,  of  Resentment,)  considered,  664-670 ; 
Benevolent  Affections  accompanied  with  an  I 
agreeable  feeling,  569 ; imply  a desire  of  good  | 
and  happiness  to  thdr  obj^,  669,  ; general  : 


reflections,  SfU-Sfifl ; Malevolent  Affections 
sources  of  pain,  b. 

Agent,  meaning  of,  in  connection  with  that  of 
Cause,  ffilZ ; every  operation  supposes  ao  agent, 
332. 

Agents,  Moral.  Essay  on  the  Liberty  of,  599-83<l. 

AguUonius,  his  Optic*  referred  to,  for  a ease  of 
double  vision,  149  b and  H. 

A kenslde,  his  di  vision  of  the  objects  of  Taste,  493  a ; 
held  that  Beauty  dwalla  originally  in  the  Uiud, 
503  a. 

Alcihiade*^  not  Plato's.  683  If. 

Alcinous,  Quoted  in  regard  to  Memory,  35.3  b. 

Alcmmon,  bis  theory  of  Knowledge,  300  H. 

Alexander  Aptirodiaiensia,  quoted  In  regard  to 
Phaney  or  Imagination,  siU;  states  odrolrebly 
the  purely  formd  character  of  Logic,  f®5  H ; 
qiiot^  in  defence  of  Aristotle's  rules  for  the  con- 
version  of  propieitions,  fiilfi  11;  ou  Formal  Ne- 
cessity lu  syllogisms,  Zm  11:  referred  to,  300  U, 
872  11. 

Alison,  (Rev.  Ardiibald.)  Letter  from  Iteid  to, 
89;  his  Bfsapt  on  tK*  /future  and  Principle*  of 
TVufr,  ib.  H. 

Alphonso  X.,  (King  of  Leon  and  (}aatUu,)  his  cele- 
brated saying,  440  il. 

Ambiguity  of  words,  frequently  arises  from  the 
same  name  being  given  both  to  the  cause  and  In 
the  effect,  113  b;  a great  impediment  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge,  219;  of  the  words 
raiMe.  tffret,  action,  and  arfire  poicvr,  405-408, 

Ambition,  (see  Power,  Desire  of,}  one  of  tlie  most 
universal  passions  of  the  human  mind,  5i7.  618 : 
distinguished  from  Emiilstiim,  344  b. 

A melius  tbe  Platonist,  his  supposed  anticipation 
of  MaJcbranche,  244  b. 

Arom«>nius  HermisB,  referred  to,  212  II.  263  II, 
429  H.  689  U. 

Analogy,  opposed  to  Reflection,  a«a  meanKofeludy- 
lug  tJM  mind,  241,  202;  the  old  pidlosopby 
purely  analogtcal.  tbe  new  more  derived  from 
reflection,  202  b ; as  an  instrument  of  reasoning. 
234-238 ; iU  usea,  234  b,  237  a ; a fruitful  source 
of  emir,  witen  applied  to  the  mind  and  its  ope- 
rations, 237  b ; instance  of  the  ass  between  two 
bundles  of  bay.  338  a. 

Analogy  of  Existeuee,  as  implied  in  knowledge, 
doculne  of,  900  H. 

Analysts,  oi  tbe  human  facultlsa,  necessary,  99  b ; 

3 R 
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intcUeotuftl,  eompartd  with  ebecnSad,  SM.SSZ  : 
wt  cannot  rtaion  from  iho  ono  to  Um  other, 
397.  39$  : General  Coneeptioua 

Analjftiet.  FirtU  of  Arietotle.  aoooant  of,  093-704  : 
Last,  or  Ariatotle,  account  of,  7U>>.  700. 
Anatomiau,  their  em^oyment  of  Analog.  337  a. 
Anatomy,  meotaL,  compel  witli  phmcaJ,  98  a. 
Anaxatforoa,  referred  to,  203  U { nia  tbeoor  of 
Knowledfa,  SOU  H. 

Anaximander,  referred  to,  303  II. 

Anaximenes,  referred  to,  303  H. 

Andala,  (Ruardua,)  quoted  aa  bolding  a doctrine  of 
Perception  aimUar  to  that  of  Roid  and  Stewart, 
2^7  H.  .... 

Anopigraphiia,  (Joannea  Rudolphua,)  liia  fanciful 
account  of  the  Idoroeniati  pblloaophy,  130, 161. 
Anepigrapbiu  '*  the  Pliiloeonher,"  161  H. 

Anger,  the  nature  of.  608:  characterised  aa  a a\or( 
JU  of  wkadne*$t  619  h. 

Animal  Splrita,  theory  of,  179,  348  b. 

Animal  IMnciplee  of  Action,  (to  wit.  Appetites, 
De&ircs,  Affuctiona,)  561-579 : Reid's  wide 
of  the  term  eriticiaed  by  Stewart,  651  U ; re- 
quire intention  and  will  in  their  operation,  but 
not  Judgment,  579  b. 

Animai  Hesentiuent,  see  Retontment. 

Aniinala,  Brute,  laws  of  vision  in,  106,  183  H; 
their  memory,  369.  360;  do  not  measure  time, 
860 ; the  Inotinct  whether  they  hare 

belief,  54H  b ; bow  far  they  hare  doaireo. 

656 ; parental  affection  in,  660,  561 ; gratitude 
InTM‘1 ; whether  tliey  have  opinions,  ill } liare 
no  conception  of  G<>od  uik>d  the  Wliole,  &m.a; 
hare  no  conscience,  596,  697  ; incapable  of  testi- 
mony or  promise,  Qt>5. 
i4a»cAaui<n{rfA,  (Intulliona,)  $tf 
AntrprctdicatnentOy  account  of  the,  ffil, 
Antigonus  ('arystiua,  referred  to,  269  IL 
Apollonius,  noticed,  341.  Zlil  b. 

Appercepthui,  according  to  the  system  of  Loibnlta, 
SOS,  223  n.h&l  U. 

Appetites:  cousidcred  as  Animal  Prineiplea of  Ac- 
tion, 551-564  ; defliiltlon  and  charaeteristice  of, 
561.  563 ; are  three  In  number,  (Hunger,  Thirst, 
ikM  Cu^)  551  b;  obeying  appeiitee  uaither  vir- 
tuous nor  vicious,  553,  ^3  ; noittier  social  nor 
selfish,  a;  <w>me  principles  lika  appetites, 
but  which  do  not  commonly  get  Uiat  name,  lb. ; 
besides  the  Natural,  tliare  are  Acquired  appe- 
tites, b. 

Apprehend,  two  meanings  of  ths  word,  333. 
Appretiention,  Simple,  why  so  railed,  1 06  b and  H. 
M3  a and  11 : performed  by  analysing  an  oririnal 
Judgment,  107  a,  376  a;  impo^ible  without 
Judgment.  243  H,  375  H,  414  11;  with  Judg- 
ment and  Reasoning,  belongs  to  a Iogi<^>  not  a 
psycliologioal.  dlatritiution  of  the  cognitive  faeul- 
tiea,  343  II.  £93  H ; on,  in  general,  360-368 ; srr 
Conception  ; erroneously  represented  as  the  first 
operation  of  the  Understanding,  376;  diilin- 
guUhod  from  Judgment,  414  a. 

Approbation  (and  Disapprobation),  Moral,  con- 
sidered, 692-694;  the  oiijrct  of,  646-651 ; we 
Morals;  arguroeut  that  it  Implloa  a real  Judg- 
inent,  670-670 ; the  contrary  maintained  by 
Hume,  670.  671.  eempart  Q£i  ; hia  arguments 
esaminaj,  676^^8;  consequences  of  the  oppo- 
site doctrine,  678,  679. 

Aquapendens,  (ab  Aquspendente,)  noticed,  181  a. 
Arcbelaiis.  referred  to.  ^3  H. 

Arcliimedee,  noticed,  341.  035  a. 

Archytaa  of  Tarentum,  said  to  have  written  on 
the  Categories,  fiSfi  a ; treatise  on  the  Sniurt  of 
lh4  Univtrtt  ascribed  to  him.  spurious,  6g6  fl. 
Aristotle,  his  four  causes.  75. 526.  fiBfl  a and  H,  706 
b;  reckoned  fight  species  of  simple  Tastes,  116 
H ; ignored  the  distinction  of  Primary  and  Be- 
eondary  Qualiliss.  1S3  a.  131  a.  316  b;  but  com- 
pare 131  H.  316  H;  his  doctrine  of  Common 
Ctenatblsa,  134  H.  301  H : called  ImaglnaUoD 
a detoffing  sense,  140  11,327  II ; held  that  the 


ttnifti  Dtvor  deealve  ns  tn  relatkm  to  their  pro- 
per obje^,  194  U : compared  with  Bacon  in 
point  of  ori^nallty,  200  a ; his  definitions  of  the 
8<ral,  902  H,  90S  b and  U ; aooount  of  the  qre- 
tem  of  Species  vulgarly  attributed  to  him.  304, 
325. 873 ; materialistic  tendency  of  his  system, 
205  ; his  dsAoitions,  220  a and  11.  fil2b  and  U ; 
on  Man  aa  a soctsl  being,  244  H,  557  H ; Ukeus 
the  mind  to  a fa6ufo  nua,  263  U ; imprtsswn^ 
type,  Ac.,  are  with  him  mere  metepbore,  254  H. 
^ 11 ; whether  he  derived  all  our  notions  from 
experience  of  sense,  355  a and  H.  106  U ; bis 
theory  of  Perception,  267,  368 ; Ills  division  of 
tbs  functions  of  I be  soul,  267  H ; theextentof  his 
influence  over  tlte  minds  of  philusopbsrs.  368; 
hia  doctrine  of  Generation  and  Corruption,  369, 
370 ; the  doctrine  of  Butistantial  Forms  receives 
no  countonanee  from  hb  authority,  370  H ; was 
a doclared  advocate  of  experiment,  371  H ; his 
classification  of  tlie  Principles  of  Associatinn, 
^ 11 ; his  theory  of  Knowledge,  300  H ; hb  dis- 
tinction of  Subjective  and  O^ective  Qualities, 
810  H;  quoted  touching  ths  evidence  of  ssnae, 
as  compared  with  tliat  of  reasoning,  328  H ; lisld 
that  contingent  events  cannot  he  foreknown, 
have  no  certain  futurity,  341  b.  629 : his  theory 
of  Memory  misapprelienJed  by  Reid,  353  b and 
U ; hb  distiuction  between  Memory  and  Re- 
minisoenee,  369  b ; hU  use  of  the  terms  <73os  and 
873 II;  his  opinion  about  Univereals,  405 
b;  has  been  considered  aa  a Rcalltt,  a Coneep- 
tualist,  and  a Nomlnaliat.  406  H ; held  that  de- 
monetratlve  evidence  b to  be  found  in  abstract 
knowledge  only.  428  b ; admitted  to  be  the  fixer 
of  the  received  rules  of  deduction,  437  b,  687  s ; 
extent  to  which  be  demanded  first  principles^ 
463 ; hb  dirtinciion  of  active  and  poMtne  power, 
510  El ; what  b caDed  the  Pythagorean  sysUm 
of  Morab  a plagiarism  from,  H,  588  11 ; 
referred  to  on  the  dbtinction  of  Emulation  and 
Envy,  566  H ; on  the  Ibsaions,  671  H ; on  the 
myiug  Corrvptio  optimi  pfjHma,  62&  H ; on 
Uio  value  of  national  education,  578  H ; bis 
the  best  dsvelopment  of  the  tlieosy  of  Pleasure, 
679  U : hb  ponralture  of  the  Magnanimous 
Man  refsrred  to,  fifiS  H ; hb  doctrine  of  Cause, 
697  a and  H ; quoted  on  the  necessity  of  |«st 
events,  fifll  H;  Rrir/oreount  o/  hte 
6S1.714  ; hb  character  as  a man  and  aa  a pliilo- 
sopher,  681-683 ; eulogies  on,  681  H,  682  H; 
fortune  of  hb  writings,  683  H ; Poryihyrp’t  /a- 
troduefiow.  683  : Booit  of  the  robgortes.  683-6M ; 
BooJt  concerning /nlerprffof  ion,  6^  ; four  Pre- 
dicabbs  of,  0K7  ; Categories  of,  analysed,  6S7  H ; 
many  of  hb  l>btmctkms  merely  verbal.  689.  H90; 
hb  doctrine  of  Definition,  690.  flkl ; ib  defects, 
691 ; hb  theory  of  Propositions,  69'.;.  693:  First 
Analytics,  693-7M  : his  rubs  for  the  Oonverrion 
of  Propositiona  603,  r.U4  ; hb  theory  of  the  Pure 
Hyllogm,  694,  696  ; hb  ruke  for  tlie  invention 
of  a Middle  Yerm,  095  : remarks  on  hb  nites  of 
Converiion,  696,  697  ; additions  made  to  hb 
theory,  6^  nse  of  Symbols  to  llius- 

tmte  hb  rules.  WS ; his  demonstration  of  the 
tiittory  of  syllogisms.  699-701 : founder  of  Logio, 
7on  H,  Tiki  H : hb  definition  of  the  syllogism, 

701  H ; criticism  of  his  Syllogistic  Theory.  701, 

702  ; his  doctrine  of  tlie  Modality  of  propooiUons 
and  syllogUms,  702,  703  ; hb  enuinerstion  of  im- 
perfect eylloxbms,  to  wit,  Enthymome,  Induc- 
tion, Example,  704  ; Last  Analytics.  705,  706  ; 
Topics,  706 ; Boot  eanctrntnff  Serphisms,  707, 
7(ry  ; hb  clai^fieatiou  of  logicri  Fallacies,  707 ; 
criticised.  707,708:  his  Organon  contrasted  with 
UiHt  uf  Hat'on,  ±12  H ; notices  tlie  distinction  of 
proper  and  improper  Quantity,  UA  a casually 
noticed,  364  U , 875  a.  416  b.  433  b,  436  H,  456 
H.  476  H.  MS  a.  56Q  a,  £21  H.  Ql2  H. 

Amauld,  his  controversy  with  Malebrancbe.  366  b, 
896,  396;  hb  theory  of  ideas,  295-898 ; hb  dis- 
tinction between  PsreepUoDs  and  Ideas,  396  H ; 
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his  opinion  followsd  bj  t)>«  Isisr  CsrtesUns  snd  < 
b;  Lelboits,  2»7  U ; cuuslly  notiotd,  217  b,  831 
s.  876  b,  434  b,  464  s.  466  s. 

Arthur,  (ArchibiUd.)  Dr  Ksid's  ssslstaot  snd  ■ue> 
osMor  in  th«  Chair  of  Moral  PbUoaophy  at  Glas- 
gow, notlos  of,  56  b. 

Arts.  Fine,  se«  Pins  Arts 

AMsnt,  does  not  admit  of  dsOuiilOQ,  221  b 

Association  of  Ideas,  not  to  be  coofouudsd  with 
ths  Inductive  Principle,  190 ; extends  to  ail  our 
mental  modiflcatloos,  IW  U { IMndples  of,  294 
II;  Hume’s  opinions  on , 2V4  b and  11 ; Uume's 
do^ne  of.  controverted,  366-3S6. 

Atbeucus,  referred  to,  6^3  il. 

Atomisu,  (tbs, ) dlstingulslied  Primary  and  Second- 
ary Qualities  of  Matter,  2111  ^ 

Attention,  diitinguisbed  from  Consclousnem,  231, 
232,  239,  240,  266  s ; a voluntary  act.  230.  621 : 
on  the  dlfflctilty  of  attending  to  the  opermtious  of 
our  own  minds,  and  its  causes,  240.  811. 

AtirlbutM,  every  attribute  must  have  a suttJeci. 
838  b;  Sft  Quality;  are  expressed  by  General 
Words,  3H0  b,  390  a ; by  andent  phllosophsrs 
called  universaU  and  predietMfs,  3M  a,  306  b ; 
wc  have  general  conceptions  of,  302 ; General 
Conceptions  of,  formed  by  Analysis,  304,  306; 
by  ComblnstioD,  398-403;  considered  as  ideas, 
480;  the  communication  (rf,  601  b. 

Augustin,  (St.)  quoted  in  illustration  of  Rald’a 
doctnna  of  svppeslum.  111  U ; the  ttieory  of 
Malebmnche  in  vain  sought  for  in  his  works,  264 
b ; recognised  the  incompatibility  of  Idenlism 
and  Catholicism,  285  11 ; quoted  on  the  injustice 
of  puuiahlng  a person  for  what  he  cannot  avoid, 
614  II. 

AuUiorlty,  legitimate  influence  nf,  in  matton  of 
opinion,  430  b.  440  a.  450  b.  451  a,  460. 

Averroee,  referr^  to,  300  II. 

Avicenna,  referred  to,  2(10  U- 

Axioms,  (ses  Principles,  I nature  of,  230  b,  380  a, 
434  b ; of  Mathematics,  230  b ; tlieir  truth  im- 
mediaiely  perceptible,  259,  260  ; in  Morals,  637- 
640. 

Aytoun,  (Sir  Robert,)  quoted,  36  U. 

Dacox,  his  inductive  method  first  spidied  by  Reid 
to  mental  plnhisophy.  6;  quoted,  9;  Reid's 
high  estimute  of,  11  b ; his  influence  on  physical 
disoMvery,  12  ; his  works  studlsd  by  Descartes, 
13  U ; his  influoucM  on  Ihs  Contlosnt,  lb.  ; his 
services  in  the  creation  of  the  inductivs  sys- 
tem,200,  71^  misinterpreted  Plato’s  similitude 
of  the  cava,  Stf3  1(.  473  11  ; his  clsasiflcaUon  of 
Idola  illuAlrstsd,  466-475;  se<  t^qjudices ; quoted 
on  Arifitotle,  H.685  H ; casually  noticed,  1’21 
b.  184  H.  202  a.  217  b,  361  a,  866  b,  871  b,  878 
a.  436  b.  ^ II. 

Bxyle,  antidpated  Berkeley,  148  H,  461  H ; no- 
Ucwl,  264  b.  266  b.  fill  11.  683  a. 

Heaton,  (James,  Arclibishop  of  Glasgow,)  high 
cbaractur  of,  Z8I  H. 

Beattie,  (l>r,)  adopted  Uie  phrase  roamon  sense  in 
a technical  sense,  87  b;  his  agreement  with 
Ruflier.  468  b. 

Beaumont,  (.Sir  flarry.)  see  Spence. 

Beauty,  variety  in  Uto  degrees  and  kinds  of,  401 : 
on,  in  general.  4Q8-608  ; no  common  quality  in 
the  tbings  called  beautiful,  tliough  they  all  agree 
in  producing  an  agreeable  emotion,  aocoiu- 
l>anied  by  an  opinion  of  their  having  some  per- 
fection or  excelienee,  408,  490  ; the  reality  or.  as 
an  objective  quality,  maintained,  iu  opposition 
to  llutcheeon,  400,  600  ; distinction  of  the 
Sense  of,  into  Instinctive  and  Rational,  600, 
501  ; distiueUoD  of  Beauty  itself  into  Original 
and  Derived,  501,  502;  vague  meaning  of  the 
word,  502  a ; distinguished  from  Grandeur, 
508  bi  dwells  originally  In  the  moral  and  iu- 
tellectual  perfections  of  the  mind  and  in  its 
active  powers,  608,  603 ; thence  extended  to 
ot^octs  of  sense,  603;  Ihla  iUuatrsted  by  a refer- 


ence tn,  1.  inanimate  matter,  603-605  ; 8.  ilie 
vegetable  Ungdora,  606;  S.  the  anlm^  king- 
dom.  606.  506  : 4.  the  buman  specise.  606-60H  ; 
elementa  of,  in  the  human  countenance,  565, 
666 ; Hume's  opinion,  that  it  la  not  a quality  of 
tha  object,  considered,  677. 

Bees,  nature  of  the  instinctive  art  displayed  in  the 
construction  of  tlmlr  calls,  M6. 

Begrlog  the  questiun,  as  a aopbism  In  the  Aristo- 
telian Logic,  Ifil  b. 

(Conceptions)  distinguished  fimm  Aa- 
•cAauunpm  (Intuitions)  and  Bild€T  (ImagesX 
201  H,  366  H,  407  U.  418  H. 

Belief,  Locke’a  theory  of,  criticised,  106  b,  107  b, 
coMpare  486-434  ; Hume's  theory  of,  critideed. 
107,  108.  368,  359;  cannot  be  defined.  108  a, 
327  b : BeUcf  in  human  Testimony,  106, 107,  460, 
451  ; an  instinctive  princfole,  548.  540 : see 
Credulity  ; Belief  in  tlie  (^ntinuanoe  of  the 
present  course  of  Nature,  197-201 ; an  iuMtioc- 
tive  principle,  640  b;  sr<  Inductive  Principle; 
on,  in  gcuerml,  326-330  ; only  unaccountable 
when  not  the  consequent  of  knowledge,  387 
H ; Is  an  Ingr^ieut  of  many  mental  opera- 
tiuns,  e.  g.  of  Perception,  327  a,  compare  138 
a b,  150  a,  183  a,  108  b.  858  a,  300  b;  of 
Memory,  3^  b,  compart  108  b,  340  a,  444  b; 
of  Conticiousoeie,  387,  compare  442.  4«3;  but 
not  of  Conception  (or  Imagination),  968  a,  com- 
pare 106  b,  223  a ; illustratloos  of  universality 
of,  440  ; in  demonstration,  with  reierence  to 
lluaso'a  tlicory  of  fallibility,  484-489. 

BeUharo,  rvferrud  to,  616  H,  618  M. 

Benovolont  Affections,  tee  Affections. 

Bentham,  his  defence  of  Usury  examined,  73  a. 

Bentley,  (Dr.)  Heid'e  visit  to,  5 a ; noticed,  483  a 

Berkeley,  (Bishop,)  Ids  ideal  system  at  ooa  Uom 
erobrac^  by  Dr  Heid,  7 a,  288  a ; on  the  relatioii 
of  his  philosophy  to  scepticlsro,  101  b.  103  b,  806, 
207;  held  that  notliiog  sxists  in  nature  but  ideas 
and  spirits.  100  a,  142a;  was  the  auUiorof  Reid's 
doctrine  of  A'afural  A'pns.  122  II ; discarded  tlie 
distinction  of  Primary  and  Sscondsry  Qualities. 
123  a.  313  b ; shewed  that  the  qualities  of  matter 
cannot  resemble  our  sensations,  ISl  b,  313  a, 
compare  188  b.  120  a;  his  solution  of  certalu 
phenomena  of  Vision  examined,  164, 155;  on  ble 
Idt  aUsm  in  general , 880-287 ; his  appeal  to  the 
*’ Common  Hense"  of  mankind,  8w-285,  299, 
423  : sketch  of  tlie  rise  and  progress  of  Idealtsra 
with  rvfemice  to  Berkeley's  theory.  286-287 ; 
his  seotiowots  concerning  Ideas,  287-802;  his 
dUtiuotion  of  ideas  sad  aotioas,  288  sq.,  201  H ; 
of  ideas  of  tentetnd  ideasof  imngincUioHt  880s; 
what  he  meant  by  the  former,  2^9,  '290 ; what  by 
the  latter,  390.  201;  Ms  use  of  the  term  srasa- 
rioa,  880  H ; bis  dUtluctkm  of  Visible  and 
Tangible  extension,  Ac.,  324-826  ; followed 
Locke  in  his  uas  of  the  word  percepiion,  361 
b;  doctrines  of,  regarding  Abstraction,  406- 
400  : his  idaallsm  anticipated  by  Locks  and 
Hayle,  464  H ; noticed.  20  a,  126  b,  187  b.  132. 
141  a.  146  b.  147  U,  174  b,  IH  b,  101  a,  103  a. 
204  b,  207  B,  310.  3l7  b,  263  b.  266  a,  870  b, 
870  a,  203  a,  294  a,  432  a.  441,  445,  464  a,  468  a. 

BiUnger,  referred  to,  287  If. 

Biran,  (Maine  de.)  his  doctrine  of  Causality  re- 
ferred to,  U. 

Bisset,  (Kev.  J.,)  preached  at  moderation  of  call 
to  Dr  Reid,  38  H. 

Black,  (I>r.)  bis  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  42  b,  44  b. 
45  a : noticed,  41  a,  45  b,  47  b. 

Body,  its  qualities,  how  appreheoded  by  the  Mind, 
140  sq. ; metaphysical  axiom  as  to  existence  of, 
454,  455  i our  notion  of,  merely  reUtive,  613  b. 

Boerhaave,  noticed.  116  U.  169  a. 

Boethhis,  reprehends  the  Stoics  for  likening  the 
mind  to  a tablet  on  wbicli  characters  are  tan- 
prested,  263  H;  quoted  for  bis  statement  of 
tbe  Platonio  doctrine  of  Perception,  263  H ; 
as  to  everything  that  exists  being  an  IndividDal, 
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&S9  II : t^Mchiog  the  PMsSnna.  fiZJ  II ; mU- 

tranulAtion  of  Arlt»t4>tl«  b^,  1^5  H. 

RoUngbroka,  bia  panphrAsa  of  a pAasAga  In  Ba«on 
touchiDg  iDent^  cultura,  17  b;  quot^  on  ooo- 
ceiTAbility  ai  the  criterion  of  poaaibility,  S77  a. 

Bonnet,  ruferrad  to,  A3  (1,  24b  U,  263  U.  2D1  11. 

Horriehiiia,  noticed,  161  b 

Uoacork’h.  AnticipAtion  bjr  Locke  of  his  theory,  SS>3 
H : probable  origin  of  i>is  hyi>otheAls  that  mat- 
ter IS  conipoaod  of  a dsfioita  numbar  of  niatha- 
tna.ic-il  potnta,323  h. 

Rossiiat,  quoted.  2.39  II. 

Uraiii,  no  ground  for  lioldlDg  that  in  perception 
inuge4  of  cxtemAl  objects  are  convoyed  to  tliu 
brain,  16d,  167  ; of  imprasaiotu  on  tiie  organs  of 
aanse,  nervaa,  and  brain,  S47,  248  ; hypotbesee 
eoncaminf.  248-25S ; false  cnDclusloiu  drawn 
from  tlie  impreasioDs  made  upon  it  in  perocp 
tioD,  263  2b7  ; regarded  by  many  pblloeopbers 
as  the  scat  of  the  auul,  356  b i the  Uievry  of 
images  in  the  brain  cannot  account  for  Me- 
mory, 363,  354. 

Brandis,  referred  to,  683  H. 

Briggs,  (Dr,)  bis  b'oea  I'iiionfs  TIcoria  referred 
to,  169  bt  his  theory  of  the  Optic  Nerves,  179, 
348,  24^. 

Rrown,  (Himon.)  hli  hallucination . 576. 

Brown,  (Dr  Thomas.)  erroneous  entidsm  of.  297  II ; 
his  erroneous  statement  of  the  Nominalist  con- 
trarersy,  412  H ; lile  reduction  of  Will  to  a 
modltimtion  of  I>^re  destroys  Uis  foundation  of 
morals,  531  M ; his  theorv  of  Cauaaiity,  fin  II ; 
refsrrsd  to,  1V7  H.  31dl  H. 

Browne,  (Bishop,)  refecred  to,  291  H. 

Bmekerus,  his  took  on  Ideas  noticed.  336  a. 

Brutes,  srs  Animals. 

Buchanan.  (David.)  referred  to  for  hU  use  of  the 
term  l(Ua,  3fi(l  II. 

Buchanan,  (George,)  quoted,  311  H. 

Huffier.  (Father,)  one  of  llie  hist  to  use  the  phra^ 
conuRON  $enu  in  a technical  eenso,  27  b,  423  a ; 
speaks  of  Egoism  os  tlie  speculation  of  a Scottish 
pbiloenpher.  Ml  II ; the  opinions  of,  on  First 
Windplee,  467. 468. 713  b;  nodeed,  217  b,  297 II, 
351  U ; his  treatise  on  First  Tnitlis  not  known 
to  Reid  when  he  wrote  the  Inquiry,  713  H. 

BuflTon.  bis  theory  of  squlntiug,  168  11 1 noticed, 
134  II,  461  a,  hb3  II. 

Burgeredyk,  refemd  to.  fiSfl  b,  a,  70S. 

Burtdanus,  (Joaimea.)  the  ass  of,  23S  H,  fiOd  b. 

burke,  quoted  on  the  adraotagw  of  a study  of 
mental  pldiosophy,  29  a ; on  the  dignity  of  Uie 
Foseioos,  318  b : his  theory  of  the  Bublime,  that 
H invoivse  the  Terrible,  49S  a. 

Bursar,  origin  of  the  term,  Z28  H. 

Butler,  (lllabop.)  Reid'eliigli  eetlrostlon  of  him, 
32  b : his  ueo  of  analogical  r«as(»ning,  237  a{ 
distinguished  between  Sudden  and  Dellbemte 
Resentment,  a ; referred  to  on  the  disdne 
tioD  of  KmuUtion  and  Iiinvy,  U i casuaily 
noticed,  84  a,  217  b,  360  a and  U. 

CiBSALPtuus,  noticed,  180  b. 

Caietanuft,  referred  to,  300  if. 

Cuvin,  nulloed,  268  b. 

Ctuipbell,  iDrGenrge.)strictur«aby,  on  Priestley's 
fgamino/ion  of  Dr  Rrid’s  Inquiry,  27  a,  37  b, 
38  a ; his  treatue  On  Mirade*  referr^  to, 
194  H;  notic»1.468b. 

Campanclla,  quots^  6SI  Q- 

Capacify,  uieaning  of  tlis  word,  331  b;  properly 
applito  to  a natural  and  passive  Power,  221  11. 

Carburi,  (Count  Marco,)  notices  of,  41  a and  11, 
42  b.  43  a. 

Cannichsel.  (Oerschom.)  the  real  founder  of  the 
6cottUh  ^hool  of  Fliilufophy,  30  U. 

Cartnkbael,  (Mrs,)  daughter  of  Dr  Reid,  notice 
of,  30  a.  31  a. 

Cannlchael,  (Patrick,  M.D.,)  son-in-law  of  Dr 
Reid.  30  a. 

C^arteslana,  set  Descartes. 


Castle  bunding,  as  a Train  of  Thought,  381  a. 

CaXtqtyrical,  the  term  used  by  Aristotle  oafy  in  Uie 
sense  of  Affirmative.  69.3  H. 

Categories,  esplanatlnn  of  Uie,  683-8HS  ; as  a sys- 
tem of  division,  6H7-689  : a metaphysical  not  a 
logical  divUkm,  6M7  li  { slnipUcatioa  of,  lb. ; ser 
A ristotle. 

Cato,  noticed,  (iQQ  b. 

Causality,  Causation : tbs  notion  of.  deduced  by 
sonif  philosophers  from  the  conseknunees  of  ac- 
tivity, 623  H,  ii!2J  II ; origin  of  the  notion  of,  78 
a.  b'is.  524  ; hy  Hume  m^e  a principle  of  As- 
sociatiou  between  Ideas,  386;  considered  in  te- 
fervMce  to  the  Leibnlllau  theory  of  a Sufficient 
Reason,  624.6'.td  ; in  reference  to  Priestley's 
doctrine  of  Necessity  and  Hume's  defloitiun  of 
Cause,  6264t28. 

Cauu,  considerations  regarding  the  various  mean- 
Irgs  of  Uie  word,  66  67.  76-79,  81-84.  626,  527. 
6<j3  608  ; term  applicable  to  all  the  coefficients  of 
an  effect,  H. 

CauM  and  Effect,  meaning  of,  in  the  operations  of 
Nsture,  199  a ; in  relation  to  Action  and  Aetiv 
Poicrr.  603,  004 ; causes  of  the  ambiguity  of  tbs 
temu, 

Cause  aiid  Effect : Efficient  causes  not  within  the 
sphere  of  N dural  Philosophy.  68  a,  525-527; 
the  Aristntelio  distribution  of  causes  into  four 
kinds,  76  a,  82  a,  526  a,  a and  11,  706  b ; 
origin  of  our  noUoo  of,  76  h,  78  a,  623.  624;  dis- 
tioction  of  Phvsical  and  Metaphysical  (or  Effl- 
cient)  causee.  76  a;  natural  propensity  of  men 
to searcli  after  Cfeusee;  113,260;  Uuiue's  theory 
of.  294,  3^  4AI,  First  Prisciplee  rt«ard- 
ing,  466-467,  Gn3.  604 ; theee  pnnciplee  not 
gamed  by  RMeoning  or  Ezperlmic*,  465,  456, 
467-460;  the  law  of,  considered  in  goonectioD 
with  Uie  doctrine  of  Neeeeaity,  626-6SS. 

Cerebellum,  function  of,  182  U,  658  U. 

Chaaeellor,  office  of,  lu  the  Uuiversitloa,  Z21  b 
and  11. 

Chances,  Doctrine  of,  hearing  oC  on  belief  In  de> 
aign.  450  b;  as  furnishing  a kind  of  probahls 
evidence,  483  b,  484  a. 

ChaDge.  the  nature  of.  In  connection  with  tho 
ideas  of  Power  and  Cause.  519,  603. 

Chemical  annlyais,  nature  of.  396  b,  397  ^ 

Cheseldeo,  his  case  of  couching  noticed,  136  band 
11,  *145  b and  II,  167  11, 176  a,  177  11 ; quoted  uu 
a caee  of  double  viaiun,  175  b. 

Cliildrcn,  naturally  lucllned  to  speak  the  truth, 
196,  see  Veracity;  and  to  believe  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  196, 197,  460,  549,  re*  Credulity; 
growth  of  tlie  Imagination  in,  8-s3.  384  ; sub- 
ject to  mechanical  government,  015  : Childnm 
and  Parents,  nature  of  the  affecUous  between, 
,5«l6-5<i2. 

CiiiiUngworth,  noticed.  21)8  a. 

Chornid  membrane.  162  a. 

Clirysippus's  Top,  £12  II. 

Cicero,  illustration  borrowed  from  his  treatise 
De  Satvra  Deorum,  64  H ; referred  to  on  tho 
distinction  between  Mind  and  its  Urgane 
of  sense,  347  a;  quoted  to  the  effect  thst  tlie 
learned  and  unlearned  differ  little  in  Judg- 
ment, 367  a ; as  to  the  phrase  seasus  commuats, 
424  b : in  supp>rt  of  Uie  argument  from  Doaign. 
468  b : as  to  the  distinction  of  Reason  and  Pa^ 
aion,  MH  h,  b ; refoired  to  on  the  word  Con- 
n'rtusi,  568  a ; quoted  as  to  the  difference  be- 
tween Man  ami  Bnite,  ££ia;  on  the  meaning 
of  OJflcium,  a,  OiJf  b ; of  the  term  Canto, 
604  b ; adopted  from  the  tiioict  the  distribution 
of  the  Cardinal  Virtuee,  £12  II*  bit  definition 
of  HoMtum,  661  b;  casiuUly  noticed,  303  H, 
SS8  II.  372  a,  422  U,  449  a,  458  U,  b.  gfil  b, 
706  b. 

Clarite,  (Dr  Samuel.)  his  doctrine  as  to  the  seat  of 
Uie  soul,  265  b ; as  to  ths  images  of  things  being 
iu  the  srasorium,  273  a;  lib  srgument  sgainst 
immediate  perception  examine^  300-502 ; bb 
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controTvrsy  with  I<clbtiifK  a,  iUD  H ; bii 
arguineot  a priori  tor  the  exiaieuco  «j(  God,  843 
b ; Quoted  M to  coDcelvability  beinf  the  test  of 
pfWbllitT.  377  a;  touching  Dberty  of  8poa> 
(ADrlljr.  LSil  H ; ioconipeteDoa  of  hie  inference 
of  the  fact  of  liberty  from  the  oooditioue  of  eelf- 
actlvlty,  607  II  ; fiia  demonatration  that  the 
Flret  C^uae  muat  be  a free  agent,  A23  b,  b ; 
noticed.  83  b,  84  a.  456  b,  bQS  a. 

Ciaaate,  formation  of.  hmq. 

ClaaaiflcatiuQ,  advatitagee  of,  to  science.  Ac.,  401* 
403. 

Clay,  on  the  conrenlon  of,  into  eegeUble  tuould, 
5S.  53. 

n«ameae,  as  a quality  of  Conoeptione,  300.  867-  ! 

Cognitive  Reaeous,  of  the  PlatonisU,  326  II,  202 
H.  300U. 

Cold,  110  a ; see  Touch. 

OjUt^uwi,  an  ambiguous  term,  223  H. 

Collier.  (Arthur.)  account  of  his  Claris  ralrer* 
salts,  287  a and  H ; hb  Uieory  as  to  the  non* 
existence  of  an  eoctemal  world,  267  b,  464  a ; 
noticed.  468  b. 

Colour,  133  sq. ; sm  Seeing ; a blind  mao*e  notion 
of,  134;  cannot  be  seen  nor  imagined  apart 
from  Bateusion,  143  U,  145  U;  Beauty  of, 
504  b. 

ComblnatiOQ,  the  general  conceptions  formed  by, 
39S>4ti3. 

I (’ommand,  nature  of,  as  dbtinguislied  from  Will, 

ComrooB  8ei^.  Buffier  one  of  tlte  first  to  use 
^tRTflTTffleinaTechnlcal  sense,  37 ; aflerwards 
adopted  by  Held,  Oswald,  and  Beeltie.  27,  28 ; 
the  root  of  all  philosophy,  101  b ; princlplee  t>f, 
108  b,  300;  piiu^tically  ecknowledged  by  the 
ideellits,  110  e;  Common  Sense  end  the  Ideal 
^ Philoeopliy  contrasted,  130  sq  . 200;  on,  in  gene- 
ral, 421-426;  popular  and  pliiUwophieal  mean- 
ings of  the  word  sense,  421,  422 ; Uie  only  appeel 
when  first  principles  denied,  422  b.  437  b,  637  » : 
equivalent  to  amwtonjtidgmeyitf  423 ; the  nature 
#f,  illueirated  by  a reference  to  the  opinions  of 
Bhaftesbury  and  FeneJon,  423,  424  ; the  ex- 

E-eseion  employed,  among  others,  bv  Cicero, 
ume,  Priestley,  434,  425 ; only  another  name 
for  one  branch  or  degree  of  Heason,  435 ; iho 
province  of,  more  extensive  In  refutation  than  In 
ennflrmatiou,  425,  426  ; the  Ignorant  end  learned 
on  a par  in  app^e  to,  438,  456;  ^the  faculty 
of  primary  tru^s,  like  the  Greek  rout,  £50  H. 
C«>tnnaseiou  towards  dbtrese,  the  Aflectton  of,  56^L 
Sta 

Complexion,  ae  an  element  of  beauty,  506. 

ConrriiN,  two  meanings  of  the  wor^  333;  ought 
nut  to  be  used  ee  equivalent  to  undrrsfond, 
336  H.  375  H. 

VonetfK.  propriety  of  the  term,  271 II,  331  H,  863 
II,  303  H. 

Conerplum,  ambiguous  use  of  the  term.  373  II. 
333,  334,  403  b;  proper  use  of,  231  II ; IMd’s 
u*e  of.  In  relaiioD  to  Perception,  183  H.  337  II. 
Conception;  distinguished  from  Perception,  183 
II,  223  a,  compare  .368  a;  immediate  object 
of,  378  H,  com7>ore  363  e;  distinguished  from 
Imagination,  231  H,  360  H,  364  H.  366  a . 
and  n,  407  I!  ; from  Understanding,  366 
H.  375  II.  sn  U|  on.  in  ceneral.  360-368;  | 
Is  synonymous  with  Htmplo  Apprehension, 
333a,  360  a;  Is  an  ingredient  In  every  opera-  ' 
don  of  tlte  mind,  360,  361  ; does  itot  involve 
Judgment,  361,  363.  575  ; but  on  the  other  side,  , 
243  H,  375  H,  414  II  ; cannot  be  true  or  false,  I 
361.  362 ; general  analogy  between  Conception 
and  Painting.  362,  363 ; s|>echil  analogy  bolwpcn  ' 
the  different  kinds  ot  our  conceptions  and  the  j 
dilTerent  w<irks  of  the  painter,  363-365;  liveli-  | 
neas,  aa  a quality  of.  365,  366 ; clearoeas  and  , 
distinctness,  us  qualities  of,  366.  367  , cannot  I 
create  Its  materials.  .Vi7 1 but  may  arrange  and  ^ 
cucibine  them  hi  endieat  variety,  367,  Is  ' 


not  employed  solely  about  things  which  have 
existence,  368  ; tlieories  conoerialDg,  368-374  ; 
prejudices  giving  rise  to  theories,  368.  360  ; 
Platonic  theory,  370,  371 ; Aristotelien  theory, 
372  I Alexandrian  theory,  372 1 modern  theories, 
872;  mistakes  concerning,  375-370;  to  wit,  I. 
That  Conception  is  not  included  In  Judgment 
and  Reaeoolog,  375;  2.  That  Bimple  Appreben 
Sion  (ConuepiiM)  may  be  divided  utoSensatlmi, 
Imeglnation,  and  Pure  luteliectioD,  875.  876; 
3.  That  Blm^  Apprebenaion  (Conoeption)is  the 
first  operation  of  the  understaodmg,  376  ; 4 
That  our  conception  of  things  is  the  criterion  of 
their  poeslbUlty,  376-870  ; error  of  Reid  touch 
iog  the  uee  of  the  term  by  previous  philoeopbcra, 
S77  H;  not  poselblo  of  anything  influite,  378  11  ; 
with  reference  to  the  Train  ^ Tbougbl  in  the 
mind,  370-388,  jm  Train  ; bow  related  to  Judg- 
ment, 417  1 direct  and  relative,  diatinguMied, 
518.  Ml. 

Conceptions,  Generml,  see  General  Conceptions. 

CoDceptuallsts,  notice  of  the  sect  of,  406. 

Conditlooed,  I^loeopby  of,  enounced,  fiQ3  H. 

Oondillac,  an  antidp^on  of  Reid  by,  146  H. 

Condorcet,  agrees  with  Reid  as  to  our  belief  in 
the  coDtlDuaoce  of  the  present  cooiae  of  nature, 
24  a 

Conduct,  plan  of.  argument  In  favour  of  free>wUl 
from  the  carrying  out  of  a,  622.624. 

Coi\jtehirt,  Reid'a  errooeoua  use  of  the  term,  07  H. 

Conjectures,  true  value  oC  In  phlloeophy,  66  b,  67 
a : how  far  a foundalloa  for  science.  234 ; feeble- 
nese  of,  ae  an  Instnimoul  of  discovery.  2U,  236. 

Conacienoe,  an  original  faculty  in  mao,  ^ b; 
its  operatioo,  a ; feelings  accompanying  It, 
503.  604;  its  authority,  504  b,  5IIZ  b ; ohaerva- 
Uons  concerning.  604-500 ; like  other  fseultlee, 
it  comes  to  maturity  by  degTsea,  and  may  he 
atrengUiened  by  proper  culture,  505.  606 ; pecu- 
liar to  man,  606.  60<  ; intended  by  nature  to  bo 
the  immediate  guide  of  our  conduct  after  we 
arrive  et  the  years  of  undemtanding,  507,  ; 

both  an  active  and  an  iDtene<.tUHl  fiower,  608. 
500;  axioms  for  the  guManee  of,  637-640;  moral 
character  of  lu  object,  646  65Q. 

Conaciousneea.  phenomena  of,  beyond  aceptldsm, 
120  II,  231  b and  II , 442  H,  113  H ; not  regarded 
by  DcMartea  aa  a special  faculty,  205  H ; made 
by  Doacartes  the  foundation  of  Knowledge,  206  j 
meaning  of  the  word,  222,  223,  341  ; distin* 
guisi.ed  from  Perception,  222  a,  223  a,  207 
b;  from  Memory,  b,  340  a.  351  b;  from 
C^eeptioo,  223  a,St2ia;  degraded  by  Reid,  and. 
before  him.  by  lluteheson,  into  a special  fa<nilty, 
32;i  U : distinguished  from  Attention,  231,  232, 
230.  240,  258  a ; from  Reflectioo,  232  a,  230  b. 
258  a,  347,  420  b,  443  b;  euppoees  JndgAcnt, 
243  H,  375  U,  414  b and  U ; the  operatinna  of 
our  minds  known  by,  258,  410 ; oooxbtt  with 
Perception,  and  with  every  operatkm  of  mind, 
308;  iU  objects,  like  those  of  acnee,  presented 
at  first  in  complexity,  347  b,  367  b.  376  a,  420  a ; 
with  reference  to  Lc^e*a  theory  of  personal  iden- 
tity, 350-363;  an  iutenial  sense,  410  b;  com- 
part with  external  senses,  420  a;  operatkm 
of  judgment  on,  410  b,  420a;  exlsteuce  of  tiie 
objects  of,  a first  principle  of  contingent  truths, 
442,  443;  presumplioQ  in  favour  of  the  veracity 
of.  447  U. 

Contingent  Rxiatence.  nature  of,  523;  events  only 
contingent  as  future;  H. 

CoDtlogent  Truths,  nature  of,  441, 442 ; First  Prin- 
ciplea  of,  iee  Prludplea 

Contract, on  the  miturvand  obligation  ofa.663-67i»; 
though  not  definable,  the  natiire  of,  eeeily  un- 
dent^, belongs  to  tlie  daas  of  $ocial  ope- 
rathma  563  eq.;  tlie  faculty  of  contracting  a pre- 
rogative of  the  human  race.  6&5 ; ends  for  which 
this  faculty  Is  given  us,  665,  <W6  ; will  to  engage 
diMtlnguiehed  from  will  to  perform.  1^;  Hume’s 
argument  that  the  motives  of  dvUised  men  fur 
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keeping  faltb  would  be  aninUiligible  to  eavages, 
«j«8.  669:  Hume’a  doctrine  about  will  and  con- 
tent, 660,  6ZQ. 

Oontradictoriea  may  be  both  inconceivable,  yet 
one  roust  be  true,  377  H. 

Contrariety,  at  a principle  of  Association,  Hume’s 
theory  of,  3C86. 

Oonvcraion  of  Propotitiona,  arcording  to  the  Arls- 
totelians,  ^ m*.  ^ ^ TtlS. 

Conviction,  does  not  admit  of  deHnition,  837  b. 

Coraz  and  his  pupil,  story  of,  704  H. 

Corrttpotuience  of  Dr  Reid,  ^-93  ; editorial  notice 
of,  39. 

Corresponding  points,  anatomically  and  pliysiolo- 
gically,  164  H ; s«  Seeing. 

Cotta,  the  academic,  noticed,  461  a. 

Countenance,  certain  features  and  arrangements  of 
the,  indicative  of  particular  tiionglits,  Ac.,  440, 
450. 

Cousin,  (M..)  tlie  best  critic  of  Ix>cke  on  personal 
identity,  ^1  H ; his  edition  of  Abelard,  406  H ; 
referred  to.  274  II.  343  H,  372  H.  523  H. 

CnUg,  the  mathematician,  referred  to,  473  b. 

Credence,  sec  Belief. 

Credulity,  an  original  and  instinctive  principle. 
106,  4M,  461,  M9  ; the  counterpart  of  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  Veracity,  196,  compare  66.5,  666 ; is 
strongest  in  childhood,  196,  450  ; in  relation  to 
education,  197,549, 

Crombie,  f Alex.,  LL.D.,)  remarks  on  his  f?ssoy  on 
Pkiloeophical  NecetsUp,  87,  88 ; notice  of  his 
worka,  87  U. 

Crousas,  referred  to,  297  H. 

Cudworth,  his  criterion  of  Truth,  376  b. 

Curiosity  (sec  Knowledge.  Oeaire  of),  tho  tnio 
source  of  thepluasure  derived  from  Novelty,  494. 

Custom,  what  U and  is  not  owing  to,  in  the  pharno- 
mena  of  the  senses.  175. 

Cuvier,  referred  to,  II. 

Daloarivo,  preceded  Bishop  Wilkins  in  planning 
a phlhwophic  language,  403  11. 

Daniel.  (Father,)  his  criticism  of  Descartes,  98  II. 

Darwin,  (Dr),  quoted,  19  a ; referred  to,  26. 

Dasypodlus  and  Herlinus,  their  edition  of  Euclid, 
702  n. 

Davies,  ^Ir  John,)  quoted,  203  II,  473  II. 

Dean  of  nculty  of  Arts,  ought  to  be  elected  by  tlio 
Graduates,  II. 

De  Chalea,  referred  to,  177  II. 

Dedications  of  worka.  opinion  on,  73  b. 

Deductions,  seldom  difleronce  as  to,  when  none  ns 
to  premisos,  437 ; as  dUtinguiahed  from  First 
Principles,  £J7  a. 

Definition  of  terms,  goneral  principles  concerning, 
219;  limitation  of  the  power  of,  220,413  : nature 
and  utility  of,  401,  402 ; prtictical  importanco 
of,  437 : logical  dennitioii  cotisidered,  690.  691. 
compare  714;  Verbal  and  Real,  distingtiished. 
691  H, 

Definitions,  Aristotlo’s  and  Wolfs  use  of,  criticised, 
220  ; Arbtotle'a,  defended.  220  II. 

Degerando,  quoted  on  the  Syllogism.  710  II. 

I>eity : the  existence  of,  a neceenry  truUi,  but  de- 
duced from  contingent  truths,  430  a;  a know- 
le<lge  of  tho  exlstencs  of,  inconsistent  with 
Idealism,  432 : on  the  argument  for,  from 
Pinal  Causes,  460,  461,  sre  Design ; conceived  as 
necessarily  active,  607  H. 

De  la  Forge,  referr^  to,  265  H. 

Deliberation,  nature  and  general  rules  of,  538,  539, 
617 ; considered  in  relation  to  motives,  609. 

Democritus,  hold  that  all  the  senses  are  only 
modifications  of  Touch,  104  H,  247  H,  305  II  ; 
his  doctrino  of  tho  Qualities  of  Matter,  123  a, 
131  a,  139  b and  H,  316  a and  H ; (wiUi  Leucip- 
pus.) held  the  soul  to  consist  of  spliericnl 
atoms,  80S  H i his  doctrine  of  Perception,  com- 
pared with  the  Peripatetic,  204  II,  226  a,  255  a ; 
referred  to  on  the  fallacy  of  the  sensee,  384  a. 

Peiuonstrstion,  (Demonstrative  Evidence.)  com- 


}>ared  with  tlie  evidence  of  Sense,  328  ; is  to  be 
ound  in  abstract  knowledge  only,  428  b ; (De- 
monstrative Reasoning,)  tbs  incspiacity  of  some 
minds  to  see  the  force  of,  366;  on,  in  general, 
476-478,  see  Reasoning;  whether  morality  is 
capable  of,  478-481  ; the  nattue  of,  according  to 
the  Aristotelians,  70S. 

Deontology,  another  name  for  Ethics,  S40  U. 
Depression  of  mind,  characteristics  of,  576. 
Descartes,  his  knowledge  of  Bacon’s  works,  13  H ; 
called  his  own  hypotlieees  *’  Pliilosophical  Ro- 
mances,” 98  U ; bis  Doubt,  100,  205,  268 ; mis- 
apprehended by  Reid,  100  H ; scepticism  the 
natural  issue  of  his  system,  103  b,  2M,  207 ; re- 
cognised the  distinction  of  Primary  and  Second- 
ary Qualities  of  Matter,  123  a,  313  b ; bis 
diKtrine  on  tliis  subject,  131  a ; his  solution 
of  the  phenomenon  of  our  seeing  objects  erect 
by  inverted  Images,  153,  154  ; tiie  father  of  the 
new  pliiloeophy  of  mind,  202  b ; remarks  upon 
tlie  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  Cartesian  sys- 
tem. 204-208 ; his  use  of  the  term  idea,  204  II,  207 
H.  210  H,  265  H,  267  s.  273  H,  296  U,  297  b ; 
did  not  commit  Reid’s  error  of  making  Conacious- 
nesa  a special  faculty,  205  U ; his  distinction 
between  jmmitive,  derivative,  and  formal  quali- 
ties, 205  II : according  to  Reid,  the  first  who  ob- 
served that  words  which  signify  tilings  perfectly 
simple,  cannot  be  logically  defined,  220  a;  his 
use  of  the  term  perception,  222  H ; his  doctrine 
as  to  the  seat  of  the  eoul,  234  b and  II,  255  b ; 
his  natural  philosophy  all  hypothesis,  241  b ; de- 
nied to  the  mind  all  consciousness  of  matter,  2M 
II,  272  H ; his  doctrine  of  divine  assistance,  257 
H,  265  II;  held  tliat  the  ezisteuoe  of  external 
objects  of  sense  is  not  self-evident,  but  require* 
proof,  263  b,  281  a,  306  a,  434  b ; his  theory  of 
reroeptioii,  263  H,  270-275  ; his  use  ol  the  term 
thought,  266  11 ; made  extension  the  essence  of 
Matter,  thought  the  eseence  of  .Mind,  270  b,  273 
b ; his  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  generally  mis- 
understood, 273  U ; his  arguments  fur  the  exist- 
once  of  matter,  286  a;  hit  criterion  of  Truth,  .328 
a,  376  b ; referred  to  on  the  fallacy  of  tlie  senses, 
3.34  b ; quoted  os  to  all  men  being  very  much  on 
a level  in  point  of  Judgment,  306  b ; rejected  tho 
argument  from  Final  Causes,  401  a ; accord- 
ing to  him.  Matter  and  Motion  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  all  the  pharnotnena  of  tlit  na- 
tural world,  526  a,  607  a;  thought  that  tho 
human  body  is  merely  an  engine,  and  that 
all  its  motions  are  uiecluuiical,  ^3  b|  casually 
noticed,  84  a,  98  a,  101  b,  102  b,  109  b,  126  b, 
130  a and  II,  132  a,  141  a,  142  II,  2.31  a,  236  a, 
242  a,  250  b,  250  a,  263  a,  264  b,  269  U,  276  b. 
277  b.  287  a.  29-3  b.  295  U,  298  a.  614  b,  316  b, 
321  b,  .361  b,  375  b,  417  a,  424  a,  433  a,  445  a. 
4«8  ^ 495  a,  499  b,67Q  b.  713  b. 

Derign,  nsture  of  the  principle — that  Design  in 
the  cause  may  be  inferred,  with  certainty,  from 
marks  or  signs  of  it  in  the  effect,  457,  458  ; this 
principle  is  learned,  neither  by  reasoning,  458, 
459 ; nor  by  experience,  459,  400  ; the  argument 
from  Final  Causes,  in  proof  of  the  existence  and 
perfections  of  the  I)oity,  reduced  to  a syllogism, 
400,  401 : of  this  the  minor  was  denied  by  tho 
Andent  Sceptics,  the  major  by  Descartes,  461  a ; 
Hume’s  sceptical  argument  examined,  461  b. 
Desire,  distinguished  from  Will,  631, 532. 

Desires : to  wit,  of  Power,  (Ambition,)  of  Esteem, 
of  Knowledge.  (Curioeity,)  on,  in  general,  564- 
557 ; how  distinguisiied  Irom  appetites,  554  ; are, 
in  themselves,  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious,  556 
b ; are  highly  useful  to  society,  556 : more  noble 
than  our  appetites,  556  b ; besides  tlie  natural, 
there  are  acquired  deairas,  for  instance,  the  de- 
sire of  Money,  557  a. 

Determination,  the  nattire  of^  as  a voluntary  ope- 
ration of  tho  mind,  539. 

Determinism,  doctrine  of.  87  H,  601 ; not  first 
enounced  by  Hobbes,  601  II 
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I>«  Vriet,  his  controTerny  with  R5e’l,  373  H. 

Dialects,  tbe  acquisition  of,  an  iusiance  of  instiiio 
tivo  imitation,  fiiS. 

Dicsearchi^  referred  to,  203  H. 

Dicliotomic  division,  tlie,  of  Ramus  and  others, 
fiSSa. 

Dieraerbroeck,  referred  to,  181  a. 

Diflerentia,  as  a predicable,  686. 

Dilemma,  the,  as  a diiyunctive  syllogism,  704. 

Diogenes,  (the  Cynic,)  anecdote  of,  714. 

Diogenes  l^ertius,  see  Laertius. 

Disapprobation,  Moral,  tee  Approbation. 

Discipline,  benefits  of,  MS  a. 

Discrete  quantity,  nature  of,  342  b. 

Discrimination,  natural  and  acquired,  384  b. 

Disjunctive  propositions,  how  convertible,  687  II. 

IHspotUion,  meaning  of  the  term,  231  H. 

Dispoeition,  tlie,  indicated  by  features,  voice,  and 
gestures,  449,  450 ; nature  of,  as  influencing  the 
Animal  Principles  of  Action,  575^77 ; B|)ecially, 
of  Good  Humour,  675.  576  ; Bad  Humour,  676  ; 
Elation  and  Depression  of  mind,  676.  677. 

Disputation,  a valuable  exercise,  7^  H. 

Distance  in  time  and  place,  distinction  between,  343. 

Distance,  perception  of,  in  vision,  acquired,  177  H ; 
how  apprehended  by  the  lower  animals,  182  H ; 
how  computed  by  the  eye,  189,  304. 

Distinctions,  with  relation  to  Aristotle's  Logic, 
688,690. 

D stinctness,  as  a quality  of  Conceptions,  866. 367. 

Divisibility,  of  matter,  323, 324;  of  time  and  space, 
349  b.  350  a. 

Divisions,  opinions  on,  in  connection  with  the 
Categories.  687-689. 

Divine  veracity,  appeal  to,  often  inconsistently 
made  by  philosophers,  130  II. 

Doubt  of  a fact  of  consciousness  impossible,  139 
H,  231  H,  442  H,  713  H. 

Dreaming,  letter  of  Dr  Reid  on,  33  , 34. 

Ihi  Cange,  refered  to,  151  H. 

Du  Hamel,  referred  to,  177  H. 

Dxuration  ^Ime),  a conception  and  belief  of,  ao- 
companies  Memory,  340,  342;  distlnguislied 
from  Extension  (Space)  and  Number,  342  b ; 
the  notion  of,  bow  formed,  343,  343 ; diflSculty 
of  comprehending,  343.  344 ; Locke's  account 
of  the  origin  of  our  idea  of,  discussed,  846-360. 

Du  Tour,  referred  to.  165  H. 

Duty.  Regard  to,  a Rational  Principle  of  Action, 
680  a,  586  b,  588  b ; (Rectitude,  Moral  Obli- 
gation,) abstract  notion  of,  586-589 ; does  not 
admit  of  definition,  686.  587 ; not  resolvable 
into  tbe  notion  of  Interest,  Ml ; identified  with 
the  principle  of  Honour,  ib.  ; corresponds  with 
tbe  Honettum  of  tbe  ancients,  588 : consists  in 
a relation  between  the  agent  and  the  action, 
689 ; Sense  of,  689-592 ; c^ed  otherwise  Moral 
Sente,  the  Moral  Faeully,  Contetence,  689  b ; 
the  term  Sense,  in  this  application,  defended, 
689.  690 ; the  sourco  both  of  moral  conoeptiuns 
and  of  moral  Judgments,  590;  the  first  principles 
of  morals  the  immediate  dictates  of  this  (acuUy, 
690-692;  relaUon  of,  to  Right,  643. 

Education,  national,  advantages  of,  578  a. 

Effect,  tee  Cause. 

Efficient  cause,  origin  of  the  notion  of,  634.  625 ; 
theories  concerning,  considered  in  relation  to 
necessity,  624-628. 

Effluvia,  the  total  object  of  perception  in  smell, 
104  H. 

Ef/o  and  Non-Effo,  preferable  terms  to  the  I and 
the  Sot  I,  100  H. ; compare  62  H. 

Ego,  the,  reference  of  succession  of  thoughts  to, 
443  b,  444  a. 

Egoism  of  tbe  French  philoeophors,  letter  on,  52. 

Egoists,  supposed  sect  of,  269  a and  H,  S9-3  b 
and  H,  4^  l\  466  a. 

Nation  of  mind,  characteristics  of,  676. 

KIphinston,  (Bistinp.)  account  of,  7M  H. 

Empedoclss,  his  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  eoul,  : 


203 : his  tlieory  of  knowledge,  300  H ; made  love 
and  strife  tbe  causes  of  things,  626  H. 

Empiricus,  (Sextus,)  noticed,  438  b. 

Emulation,  on.  666-668 ; why  classed  as  a Male- 
volent Aficction,  666  b ; is  the  Desire  of  Supe- 
riority, accompanied  with  uneasiness  at  being 
surpassed,  ib. ; distinguished  from  Envy,  567  b. 

Ener^,  meaning  of  the  term,  221  H,  515  H. 

’EyreK4x(icit  Aristotle's  use  of  the  term,  203  b, 
and  U. 

Enthymeme,  nature,  of  an,  476  b and  II ; UtS,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  Aristotelians,  704. 

Enunciation,  Aristotle's  book  on,  685. 

Epicharmtis,  Quoted,  246  U. 

Epicureans,  (the,)  their  moral  system  compared 
with  Humea,  ML 

Epicurus  and  tbe  Epicureans,  their  distinction  of 
Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities,  123  a,  131  a, 
139  b,  334  a and  H ; tlisir  tlieory  of  Perception, 
204  b and  H,  265  a,  328  b ; their  moral  teach- 
ing. 632  b.  586  a.  6^  661  b,  667  b,  casually 
noticed,  496  b,  666  b. 

Erasistratus,  referred  to,  266  H. 

Error,  see  Prejudices,  Troth. 

Eschenbach,( Professor,)  referred  to,  287  H. 

Essence, employnientoftbe  term  by  the  Schoolmen, 
404  ; nominal  and  real,  of  Locke,  404  b,  691  H. 

Esteem,  Desire  of,  5.*>4  557 ; is  highly  useful  to 
society,  666  b ; Affection  of,  563 ; doubtful 
whether  it  should  be  placed  among  tbe  Animal 
Principles  of  Action,  ib. 

Eternity,  our  notions  concerning.  343, 344. 

Euathlus  and  Protagoras,  story  of,  704  b. 

Euclid,  extent  of  his  contributions  to  Geometry, 
462  a ; alleged  purpose  of  bis  Elementt,  471  a ; 
his  definitions  criticised,  612  b;  edition  of  the 
first  six  books,  with  syllogistic  demonstrations, 
702  H ; casually  noticed,  241,  304  b,  638  b, 
677  a,  701  b.  710  a. 

Eudemus,  referred  to.  695  H,  697  H. 

Euripides,  quoted,  600  U. 

Eusebius,  on  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  as  an  incen- 
tive to  profligacy.  636  M. 

Evidence,  what,  ^ ; the  different  kinds  of,  have 
no  common  nature,  328 ; the  evidence  of  Sense 
compared  with  that  of  Reasoning,  328  b,  329  a ; 
of  Axioms,  329  a ; of  Testimony,  329 ; of  Me- 
mory, 329  b ; (Probable,)  philoeophical  and 
popular  meanings  of,  distinguished,  482. 

Evil,  argument  of  the  necessitarians  from  the  per- 
mission of,  examined,  632-636. 

Example,  an  imiKsrfect  induction,  704. 

Excluded  Middle,  Law  of,  377  II.  477  H. 

Exercise,  difference  between  its  effect  on  tbe  per- 
emtive  powers,  and  on  sensations,  830  b,  831  a ; 
effect  of,  on  the  imaKinaiion,  384  b. 

Existence,  first  principles  concerning,  2.22,  442, 
445;  with  relaUon  to  identity,  344:  formation 
of  the  notion  of,  417 ; effect  of  the  ideal  system 
on  the  belief  in,  432  ; cannot  begin  without  au 
efficient  cause,  603  a. 

Experience,  wbat  it  teaches,  196,  197,  621,  622 ; 
useless  without  tbe  Inductive  Principle,  200 ; 
with  reference  to  Hume's  doctrine  of  memory, 
867  ; informs  us  only  of  wbat  it  or  hat  been, 
never  of  wbat  mutt  be,  466  b,  466  a,  469  b,  460 
a.  621  b,  624  b. 

Experiment,  as  a means  of  discovery,  236 ; tbe 
proper  means  of  studying  the  mind,  97  b. 

Exponible  propositions  in  Logic,  704  a. 

Expression,  Beauty  of,  606  b. 

Extension,  notion  of,  123-126, 142-144  ; see  Seeing. 
Bigbt,  Touch  ; Reid's  and  Kant's  theories  con- 
cerning, contrasted,  123  U ; possibility  of  an  a 
posteriori  perception  of  something  extended,  126 
H : cannot  be  seen  nor  imagined  apart  firom 
Colour,  146  H t possible  argument  in  favour  of 
materi^m  from  tbs  notion  of.  210  H ; Tan- 
gible and  Visible  extension  dhAinguished  by 
Berkeley,  282  a ; neithar  the  object  of  Geometry, 
282  B ; with  reference  to  Space,  324. 
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Ext«n«too  and  Cofnpr«b«n«iOD»  of  Oonerml  TomM, 
300  b;  of  Prop^tion*.  aU  o;  ih«  oounUr 
WholM  of»  to  Logic,  1112  H. 

Bxl«ruftlit7t  porceptkm  of.  iD  VUtoo,  uotanl.  177 
H. 

Exlr»vM&n««,  eofwtdcrottooa  u to  tho  morol  ro- 
■poulbUlty  for  Um  oooMquaocM  of,  Ml. 

RxtrviDM,  th«  aroidooee  of.  885.  ftxfl 

Byta,  panUal  nnUon  of,  162,  173  ; cooocfitratioD 
00  ocM  ol^oct,  173,  174  : Mt  Hoeing. 

Fahmiciob.  noUeod,  151  b. 

Fabry,  (llooomtum,)  bla  bjpotbeein  of  eerebml 
flbroo,  848  II. 

Focwl/y,  menabig  of  tlto  word,  821 ; oppoeod  to 
OpertUioti,  Ae.,  and  properij  applied  to  a nata- 
ral  aud  active  power,  281  H. 

PacultioB,  (Cognitive.)  logical  and  pajcholnglcsl 
diatTiboUon  of,  242  II.  hU  U. 

Fallacy  of  the  eenace.  334-33y ; tee  Seoaea 

Falladea,  aa  caueee  of  error  in  philoenphy,  dleeuB* 
Bed,  488-475,  are  Projudicea : the  nature  and  dlri- 
Bion  of.  according  to  the  AriatoteliaDB,  707,  70H. 

Fallibility,  conalderatlon*  aa  to.  with  refereooe  to 
probability  and  dernotiiinttlon,  485-480. 

Family  afTectiona,  cliaraeUrlatloe  and  nature  of, 
580-583. 

Fancy,  a common  natno  for  Imagination  in  oM 
Engbeh  writcre,  379  H ; can  only  arranee  ob- 
actnally  exietLng,  387 ; the  oparatimi  of.  in 
ne  of  Tliought,  3K0-3'i3:  tee  Imagination. 

FauUera,  tee  Libertv.  Neceeaity. 

Faroriuua,  (aa  citea  by  J.  PicoB  Minndulantta,) 
quoCad  faoonyniouely).  217  II. 

Favour,  tha  oonoeptinn  of  a.  as  iUuAtraling  tha 
eonee^ioii  of  justice.  854.  8S.5. 

Paam,  (Mr.)  his  obecnraliona  on  riiceelden's  ca<w, 
and  erillcisai  of  Reid.  145  II,  177  if. 

Faeling.  two  meaninga  of  the  word,  880,  830  ; 
diatlugulabed  from  BeoMtlon,  230,  312;  phwno* 
meua  of.  to  be  dietingui»hed  from  thoea  of  Un. 
deratauding  and  Will.  11 ; Faeling  and  Judg. 
meiit  contrasted,  871.  878;  ia  diatinct  from 
Thinking,  SH  b. 

Faea,  aeademlc,  biatory  of.  725  ft. 

Feftelon,  bit  viewa  on  Common  Senas.  434 ; ad- 
mitted the  argument  from  Final  Caosea,  481  a. 

Parfuaon.  (Dr  Adam.)  hie  commendation  Keld'a 
Inquiry,  0 b;  quoted  on  the  Instinct  of  ma- 
ternal affection,  23  a ; noticed,  43  b. 

Ficlite.  idealiem  ct^  characterlaed,  120  H ; refei  reJ 
to,  208  II : hlB  oonHdeace  in  liU  ayetem,  281  H. 

Fiptre,  knowledge  of,  principally  obtained  by 
Bight,  125  U ; cannot  be  eeen  nor  imagined  apart 
from  Colour,  145  II ; bow  poreeivcd  by  the  eye. 
103  b : considered  with  reference  to  Hpace,  384. 

Final  Cause,  equivalent  Ut  end  or  motive,  87  Jl, 
fluS  H. 

Final  Caiieee,  argument  from,  tee  Deadgn. 

Fine  Arts,  the,  how  fkr  asloma  or  flr»t  prindplee 
applUable  to,  453. 

First  Prindplee,  tee  Prindplea 

Flnids,  pressure  of.  letter  on,  80. 

Fdkee,  (Martin, ) Reid's  viaU  to.  5 a;  noticed 
175  b. 

Fonseca,  bla  theory  of  teientia  media,  Q32  H. 

Forbes’s  Li/e  of  Beattie,  rererreU  to,  41  H. 

Form,  Beauty  of,  examined,  506. 

Formal  and  Real,  distlnctioa  of,  £iZ  H.  9S1  H. 

Fnater,  (Hr.)  case  of,  175  b. 

Fracaalorius.  qu  ded  (snonymoualy),  262  H. 

Free  agent,  nattireofa,  tXH. 

Free-will.  Dr  Gregory’s  remarks  on,  erlUdsed,  83, 
83  ; a conaciousoMa  of,  in  all  minda,  523,  &2A 

Praedom  of  action , see  Libmly. 

Frendraught,  (Viscount,)  rafarred  to,  88  II. 

Frisndslilp,  Affaction  of,  5^  b. 

Functiem,  maauing  of  tha  term,  £15  H. 

Future,  cannot  be  Immediately  known,  Sifl  II, 
.'143  II. ; cannot  ba  both  eoalinoenf  and  rrrfofs. 
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GsLgw.  raferred  l<\  28  b,  118  H,  18S  b,  303  H, 
818  b.  856  U.aiiSH,  807  b. 

OalUso,  (bafore  Bacon,)  exhibited  a very  periael 
model  of  inductive  reasoning.  2D0  H,  II2  U ; 
was  the  first  who  axplained  the  uniformly  ac« 
caierated  velocity  of  falling  bodiea,  881  a;  re- 
ferred to,  817  b. 

Gassendi,  did  not  empl^  the  terms  spedsr  and 

JkantosBi  in  their  reripatetk  elgntfication, 
26  H ; an  Anti-Carteeian.  3fll  H ; referred  to, 
18S  b.  m H.  288  a,  285  ii,  881  b,  485  a. 
Gasbiloquiam,  338. 

Genera  and  specice,  classification  by.  300 ; eon- 
ildered  as  general  conceptions,  8ftl-804. 

General  Coneeptk>Ds,301-S04  ; Um  generality  from 
which  tliey  take  tlieir  name  not  in  the  act  of  tha 
mind  conceiving,  but  In  the  objects  conceived, 
l&l  b,  afil  a,  4(»  b ; of  AUribatee,  391,  892  : of 
Clssaea  of  tilings  (<;nMra  and  specter),  .H08-3O4  ; 
hiriued  by  Analyaia,  S04-S96;  forint  by  Com- 
bination. 398-403 : judgmeot  neceamry  to  the 
formalloD  of,  418. 

Ueuerslisation.  diatinfalshad  from  Abstraction 
(proper),  894 ; the  operation  of,  in  foroiiog 
General  Conceptions,  395,  308. 

Qaoaral  Words,  oppos^  to  Prup*t  Names,  S80; 
In  every  language  General  Words  make  the 
greatest  part.  Proper  Names  the  least,  this  phw- 
Doroenon  accounted  for,  389,  300 ; utility  of, 
800.  801. 

Generation  and  Corruption , A riatotle'e  doctrine  nf , 
369. 

Genius,  adulterate  philosophy,  99  b ; defloHioo  of, 
3»4  a : mteppUeation  of,  in  tbeortetag  on  the 
phmoomena  of  nature,  473 ; in  judging  aud 
reaeoning,  analysed  into  Attention,  537. 
Oeooveai,  referred  to.  255  II. 

Genus,  as  a predieabla,  688 : in  ArietoUe's  Toplet, 
706. 

Geometry,  object  of,  77  a,  883  II : history  of  the 
ecieooe,  241 , 462  ; nature  of.  384  b,  378  II ; ap- 
pUcatkm  of  the  faculty  of  jud^ent  to,  419. 
Geometry  of  Visibles,  147  eq.  ; see  Seeing. 

Gerard.  (Dr  Alexander.)  hie  method  of  eecoaotiDg 
for  the  pleasure  derived  from  Novelty,  493  K 
Gesturee,  certain,  indicative  of  particular  th«>agtiU 
and  dispoviUona,  a flret  prindple,  440,  450. 
Oeulinx.  referred  to,  285  H. 

OiUte, (Dr,)  bit erroneuue  aiUdsmeof  Reid, H. 
Glasgow,  charaeleristics  of  tlie  inhabitants  of,  40 
b,  41  b i interests  of  tlte  merchants  of.  involved 
In  tbe  American  war.  43  b ; University  of, 
author’s  deecripiion  of  nb  routine  of  dutte  in, 
30  b,  40  a,  42  b,  48,  47,  48  a : oharacteristics  of 
tbe  profeeBore  and  etudmtB  of , 40,  43,  48  a ; state 
of  sdeoce  in.  41  : Chair  nf  Medidoe  in,  45  b,  48 ; 
StatiMieal  Aeeount  of,  721-730. 

Onoatie  Forma  of  Uie  Platonlsta,  225  II,  262  H, 
HOP  II. 

Qooetio  and  Oreetic  poware,  242  H,  £11  H. 

God,  fallacy  of  couje^tea  aa  to  tha  works  of,  235  ; 
tee  Deity. 

Good  upon  tbe  Wliole,  the  notion  of,  one  of  tbe 
moat  abstract  we  have,  gfiQ  b;  how  formed, 
5 HO,  581 ; tha  (dT^pring  of  Reason,  5^  a ; Re- 
gara  to,  a Rational  I^idplo  of  Action,  581, 
^2.  688  b;  its  tendency,  582-584 ; lie  defects, 
5H4-586. 

Good  breeding,  the  nature  of,  fl£2  b ; wherein  it 
coualsts,  50l  b,  502  a. 

Ooud  imniour,  charactertotka  of,  575. 
Goraiument,  shown  to  bo  eoDsistent  with  liberty, 
813-818  : medianical,  distinguisbed  from  moral. 
61S. 

Oraee,  as  an  clement  in  lieauty,  507. 

GrmmmaUeal  first  principles,  452  a. 

Orandsur,  on.  In  Mueral,  494-498  ; nature  of  the 
emotiou  raised  uy  the  contempisUon  of,  404 : 
defined— such  a degree  of  excellence  as  merits 
our  admiration,  ib  : is  an  inhervnt  quality  of 
objects  and  not  a mere  sensntion,  404,  495.  ns 
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exhibittd  in  tlie  qnalitlM  of  Mind,  495  497; 
nn  opinion  Indicnted  that  Ormndeur  in  Material 
objacti  ia  meraly  a raflaetion  of  loiDalhinfr  in> 
taUaetaal,  497,  498  ; In  relation  to  Baautj,  AOS. 

OratiUida,  the  AffacUon  of,  5OT. 

OraTltatioo,  Ulurtretiona  of  tha  notion  of  powtr 
fToni,  6^, 

Orean,  rtferred  to,  974  H. 

GrtRorr,  latter  and  note  on  tha  ftunQy  of,  and 
R^da  eoonactl'in  with  them,  08-70. 

Oragory,  (Alexaodar,)  mtirdar  of,  by  Vlaooont 
Frendrmught,  88  b and  H. 

Gregory,  (Cbarlaa,)  undo  of  Dr  Raid,  Profaaaor  of 
Mathomatloa  In  8t  Andrewi.  4,  68  H. 

Gregory,  (David, I SavUian  Profaa»r  of  Aatrooomy 
la  Oaford,  4 b,  68  O,  71 

Gregory.  (Dadd,  the  younger.)  firat  Profaaaor  of 
Modern  Hlatoryin  Oaford,  88  b and  U.  73  band  H. 

Gregwy,  fJamca,)  great  uncle  of  Dr  Raid,  Pro- 
faaior  of  Mathamatlea  at  Bt  Andrewa  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  inventor  of  tho  redacting  Celaaoope. 
4,  08  H. 

Gregory,  (Jame«,l  unde  of  Dr  Reid,  Profaaaor  of 
Matbamatka  In  Edinburgh,  88  11,  69,  70,  72; 
bia  two  Categoriee,  68  b,  473  b,  fitSi  b. 

Gregory,  (Jamea.)  Profaaaor  of  Medicine  In  Edln 
burgh,  39,  68 ; Raid’a  iettera  to,  63-88  ; hta  R$m^ 
on  tk€  dtjrrrcace  bdirere  tkM  rdation  oj  Mativt 
and  Action,  and  that  oj  Cann  and  Effect  in 
Pkytica.  noticed,  65  11 : criUuiam  on  tho  PAi/o- 
$apMcal  and  Literary  K»tayi  of,  73-88  : dedica- 
tion to,  31fi  ; referraa  to,  338  11. 

Gregory,  (John,)  Profaaaor  of  Madicine  at  Abar- 
dwn  and  Edinburgh,  along  witli  Dr  Reid, 
founded  a literary  auctety  at  Aberdetn,  7 a,  41 
11 1 notico  of,  68  H. 

Gregory,  (Margaret,)  moUiar  of  Dr  Reid,  4 a. 

Gregory,  (Rev.  WUiiam,)  referred  to,  63  a. 

Grew,  (Dr  Nebemiah.)  auumaretaa  alzteao  duple 
taataa,  116  b. 

0 rotiuB,  hla  ayatam  of  Natural  J uh^rudenoa,  fiifl  a. 

llaatT,  diatinguiahed  frtJcn  Faculty,  331  b ; la  oaed 
both  in  an  active  and  in  a paaaive  sanae,  S31  U ; 
induanca  of,  in  tba  improvamant  of  the  Benaea, 
883  a ; used  to  axpiain  tha  Train  of  Thooid>t  In 
tha  mind,  387  a ; impUaa  neither  JudgniaBt  nor 
Will,  ^ b;  the  nature  of,  aa  a Mechanical 
Pdndpla  of  actloo,  Uluatratod.  650.  551  ; many 
of  the  phaeooinena  of,  explained  by  the  doctrine 
of  Latent  ModlAoationa,  551  H. 

nailer,  referred  to,  116,  U. 

nollay,  (Dr),  noticed,  134  a. 

Ilnppmeaa.  tba  production  of,  tha  criterion  of  good, 
580  b ; connection  of,  with  riruie,  88Q-586. 

Rardueai,  119  b.  133  ; are  Touch. 

llardouin,  (Le  Pere,)  aecuaed  Ualebranche  of 
AthaUm,  366  U. 

ilania,  (Jamea.)  author  of  Herma,  noticed,  353  a. 
389,  404. 

Hartley,  (Dr,)  ouotod  on  reducing  all  kloda  of 
avidenee  and  Inquiriaa  to  matbamatical  fonna, 
33,  861 : hla  theory  of  vibratlooa  in  tha  oar«aa, 
349;  held  that  all  knowledge  la  originally  ile- 
rired  ftem  the  aenaaa,  394  a ; quoted  touching 
Judgment,  433  b ; noUoad,  616  H. 

Hearing,  anaiyaed,  110  aq. ; rariety  of  aouuda, 
116,  117;  their  place  and  dbtanoe  learned  by 
cuatom,  without  raaaonlng,  117  a;  tbaaenaeor, 
dfatlngufabed  from  what  ia  called  a mun'eal  ear, 
117b;  aouodaaainedhimof language,  117, 118. 

Heat,  119  a : <<a  Touch ; latent,  the  doctrine  of, 
44.  45. 

Heermann,  bia  obaerrationa  nn  Vbion,  166  H. 

Uagel,  referred  to,  306  II ; quoted,  U. 

Henry,  his  traualatkm  of  Couain,  343  11. 

naraclitoi,  referred  to,  303  U ; bia  theory  of 
knowledge,  300  U. 

llerbartlan  payehoIoOT.  referred  to,  HZ  H. 

IlerUnuaand  Deayp^ius,  their  edition  of  KucUd, 

mu. 


Hermolaua  Barfaonu,  referred  to,  303  H. 

Hipparchua,  referred  to,  303  H. 

Hippo,  referred  to,  SOS  H. 

lli^  (H.  de  la,)  noticed,  169  a. 

Hobb^  apaaka  with  contempt  of  axperinental 
phlloaopby,  18  b ) called  Imagination  a decaying 
smae,  140  H,  337  H ; a NoauDalkt,  406.  410  a ; 
arronaoualy  oonsidv^  to  be  the  author  of  the 
modem  a<^eme  of  Determinism,  601  H;  bis 
theory  of  a State  of  Nature,  657.  661  b,  a : 
notioed,.  108b,S86a,4ASb.  4A5a,660b. 

Honte,  (Henry.)  ace  Kamaa,  lord. 

Homer,  the  poetry  ot,  aa  an  UhiatnUon  of  the 
train  of  thought,  385  ; the  aubllmity  of,  496  b ; 
quoted,  83  H.  216  U.  364  H.  603  H. 


&S6 ; Cicero'a  da6nition  of,  b. 

Honour,  regard  to,  as  dhtinct  from  regard  to  In* 
toreat,  5b7.  598. 

Hook.  (Dr  Robert.)  hia  doctrine  of  the  fabricatioa 
of  idcaa  by  Uio  mind,  376  b. 

Horace,  quoted,  886  a.  527  b.  579  a,  588  b. 

Hndibraa,  quot^,  144  U. 

Hume,  (David,)  effect  of  hia  Treatiic  of  ffyman 
Jfatur*  upon  Reid,  7 ; letter  of,  to  Reid  cm  tlia 
/a^ury,  7,8;  Raid’sreply,  91,  93;  did  not  ftilly 
appreciiUe  Bacon'a  method  of  philoaophy,  8 ; hU 
dehnitioniof  br/ia/and  nemory,  19;  likena  Aaaoci* 
aUon  to  pbyaical  attraction.  33  b,  compare,  386  a ; 
hia  notion  of  Cause,  67  b.  83  b,  84,  fiUl  b,  62Z  a ; 
bis  use  of  the  axpreaaions  constant  conjunction 
and  neceuary  connection  criticked,  79;  hla 
chief  argutneut  for  Neoeanty,  87  a ; the  author, 
through  Raid  and  Kant,  of  all  subaequant  phi- 
loaophy, 91  II : bia  Treatise  of  Human  Haturs 
oonaidared,  101, 103  ; reduces  Berkeley*!  ayalem 
to  sceptici^  103  b,  208  a ; his  theory  of  Belief 
examined,  107,  196,  358,  359,  445  •,  bia  theory, 
that  the  mind  to  a aucceaaioo  of  ideas  and  im- 
pressions,  108L  109,  293,  399,  306  b,  444 ; con- 
fessed that  at  timea  ha  waa  under  a neeesaity 
of  believing  with  the  vulgar,  131  a,  809  H,  334  a, 
438  a,  443  b ; a aceptic,  not  a dogmatist,  aa 
Raid*a  criticism  erronec^y  aaautnea.  139  II, 
444  H,  457  U,  489  B ; followa  Locke  in  hia 
wide  UN  of  tl>e  tarm  perception,  233  b and  II, 
337  a and  R,  394  a,  o61,  863;  confounds  the 
operations  of  the  mind  with  their  object^  334  a, 
S79  b ; his  dktinetion  between  impressions  and 
idsas,  830,  237,  867,  393-395 ; bia  UN  of  tlia 
word  impression,  836,  337  , 254  a,  363  a,  298  b ; 
his  enumaratioD  ^ tba  Priodptoa  of  Aaaoictotiou, 
394  b and  H ; hia  argument  against  tba  imme- 
diate paroaution  of  axtamal  objoeta  axaminad, 
303-304 ; bu  viewa  on  Memory  diacasaed,  8^ 
36U ; quoted  on  eonoetvabillty  aa  tha  last  of  poa> 
aibillty,  877  a : his  theory  of  ANOciation,  886; 
hia  accotiDt  of  tba  formation  of  complex  ideaa, 
399  b ; bis  views  on  Abstraction  discussed,  4fi9- 
413;  htoopioiooion  Geometry.  419, 453;  on  Com- 
man  Sense,  434  b,  425  a ; on  Judgment,  433  b ; 
hie  denial  of  the  Idea  of  powtr,  446,  613.  518, 
620-523 ; hU  viewa  on  caumtion  combated,  465- 
457.  608.  627  ; hU  attack  on  the  argument  from 
Orial  eattaea,  461;  hie  views  on  6rat  prindplca, 
464,  465 : hla  aoepUclem  with  regard  to  reason 
examined.  484-489;  biaoMOftiie  word  pasrioa, 
571 ; paradox  of,kbat  Reason  to  the  servant  of  the 
passim,  681  b ; quoted  on  tha  reality  of  moral 
distinctions,  567,  588  ; aocordiug  to  him,  Moral 
Approbation  not  an  act  of  the  judgment,  but  a 
fcaUng,  651,  670.  671,  tee  Approbation  ; Virtue^ 
whatever  to  agreeable  or  vie/ui  to  oorecivea  or 
othari,  6^ ; hla  system  of  M<ura)a  compared  with 
the  Epicurean,  lb. ; his  divielon  of  the  VlrtuM 
into  natural  and  artijlcial,  652 ; hU  principle, 
that  Justice  is  an  artihcial  virtue,  controverted. 
652-663.  see  Juatiea  ; his  doctrine  on  tiia  nature 
of  oont^ta  and  obligations,  oontrovarted,  663- 
670;  Ms  so  called  Predicabtoa,  fiiZ  b A 11 ; 
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bit  two  CiitopiriM,  CMually  noile«d.  1S3  b, 
137  b,  13S  m,  141  a,  143  a,  304  b.  106  U,  210  b, 
217  b,  231  A.  342  A.  344  b,  370  b.  319  b.  341  A. 

878  b,  438  b.  461  b A U.  496  b. 

Hunter,  (Dr  WUliAtn,)  notio*  of,  63  a, 

HuDfftr,  DAturt  of  the  Appetite  of.  S51.  &53. 

UutchcAon.(I>r  PrAncU,)  hiA  AppUcatiun  »f  AlifAbrA 

to  MotaIa  oppoAKl  by  l>r  Reid,  6a  : docirin«iof, 
Antidp-ktery  of  Raid,  134  H;  before  Reid,  le- 
nrded  Contdousneaa  aa  a ApteUl  fAcalty,  323 
H ; lita  Account  of  the  ori^n  of  our  idoAS  of 
Beauty  and  Virtue,  347  a;  hu  doctrine  of  in* 
teniAl  AeoAoe,  431  b ; called  tbe  ■adma  of  Beauty 
And  Harmony  reflrx  or  AACondory  eeDAee,  492  b ; 
f«41owed  Locke  in  liU  notion  of  Ueauly,  499  ; re- 
ferred to  on  the  beauty  of  form  in  inanimate 
objecU,  606  a ; quoted  on  the  Influence  of  the 
PaAiious,  fLi6  A ; bie  divUlcui  of  tl>e  Prluciplea  of 
Action  into  the  calm  and  the  furbufent, 

673 ; refen  the  Paoiloni  to  the  Utter  cIam,  ; 
Accordlof  to  him  oomo  PAaaiuDA  ore  benevolent, 
other*  edflah,  £32  b ; referred  to  on  the  phroee 
evorof  $cnM,  689  b ; noticed,  317  b. 

Hutton’s  UiUhcmatioal  Dictionary^  referred  to, 
93  H. 

Huyi;ent,  noticed,  2111  b. 

Hypotheses,  their  neture  end  uee,  66,  67,  234  ; 
mbletiees  nf,  as  ad  tostrunMut  of  disoovety,  336, 
236.  260.361. 

Hypothcoi*,  Reid’s  erroneous  uee  of  the  term,  97 
II. 

llypotheUcml  propositions,  bowconTorUble.fltrn. 

IdcOj  Darwin'e  definition  of,  19  a ; bow  need  by 
Reid.  106  H.  326  II.  368  U ; how  by  OMCArtee, 
304  H.  307  H.  310  H ; bow  by  Plato  end  Aris- 
totle, 373  H ; earlier  end  later  meaninfft  of 
the  word,  304  H ; taHous  modem  meAninfs, 
834-326 ; pruprrly  denotee  ad  act  of  thouicht 
oonsider^  in  reUtion  to  ad  AXieroAl  objeti, 

879  H. 

Idoa  And  notion,  distinction  between  tbe  terms, 
391  H. 

Idealisa,  ruder  and  finer  forms  of,  138  H,  130  H. 
446  11  ; efoletlcAl.  doctrine  of,  shown  to  rest 
on  the  irroundwork  Ldd  down  by  Reid  and 
Slewert,  128  H ; not  developed  by  Uie  Bchool- 
men  nor  by  MAlebrancite.  being  incotieietent 
with  CAtiiolicism,  206  U.  285  H,  368  H.  464  il. 

Ideal  philosophy,  tlie  eyelem  of  Ueseartes  and  hie 
followers  so  named.  103  b ; the  theory  of  sensa* 
tioo,  memory,  belief,  end  imagiDAilon,  intro- 
duced by  it,  considered,  107  as  psychological 
bist^  of  the  ideal  philoeopby,  106  b.  109,  207  s 
no  meson  why  its  followers,  discarding  the  qua- 
lities nf  nkotter,  should  not  discard  impressions 
and  ideas,  129,  190;  whether  tbe  ideet  them- 
selves  ore  the  only  ubjecU  of  )>erceptioo  accord- 
ing to  these  doctrines  7 263 ; system,  Roid’a 
thougiite  of  writing  a history  of  the,  62  b. 

IdMs,  the  doctrines  of  ancient  pbiloeopbers  about, 
804,  835:  Platonic,  nature  of,  204  H,  825,  264  II, 
370  II  s Cartesian,  307  H,  310  U ; Locke's  theory 
of,  diecneeed,  276-280,  346-360,  366 ; Berkeley’s 
theory  disctiseed.  287-298;  his  ideas  of  sense, 
290 ; of  ImaginAtlon.  290,  291 ; the  vulgar  no- 
tion of  Ideas  distinguished  from  the  pbiloso- 

Ehicol,  292.  393;  Hume’s  distinction  of,  from 
Dpre^ons,  293;  Amauld'sond  .Malebronclie's 
cofltTOTcrsy  as  to,  discumod.  296-298;  distin- 
gttiihed  from  operations  of  the  mind,  and  from 
the  ohjucta  of  perception,  298,  299;  whether 
they  convey  on  Immediate  perception  of  ex- 
temol  obiocia,  900 ; diversity  of  opinions  on 
ideiw,  906  : limits  of  our  knowledge  on  tlis  sub- 
ject. ib. : LeibniU’s  theory,  907-309 ; succeesion 
of,  sdth  reference  to  duratioo,  349;  tbe  doctrine 
of,  considered  in  relation  to  memory,  357,  868  ; 
Platonic  syitem  of,  and  Uie  prejudices,  that  gave 
rise  to  it.  370-972,  404 ; Peripatetic  syAeni,  372  ; 
Alciandrian,  372;  modem  philoeophen,  972 


874 ; Judgmetit  neoensary  to  tbe  fnrmatloD  nf, 
4)6.  417;  agreement  and  disagreBcnent  of,  in  con- 
nection with  knowledge  and  judgment,  438-434; 
Hume’s  opinions  on,  deeerib^  as  an  attempt  at 
Induction  witii  Insuffloieot  data,  620;  the  train 
of,  379-388,  see  Train. 

Identity,  wnirce  of  "ur  notions  of,  end  coonectinn 
with  memory.  344-946  ; a relation  between 
otir  cognition*  of  a Ibing,  not  between  things 
themselves,  344  U ; dose  edniit  of  defini- 
tion. 344  b;  eonedousnese  of  nur  own  i<Ientity 
distinguifhed  from  that  of  oilier  persons  and 
things,  345, 346  ; (Personal,)  Locke’s  account  of, 
onnsidered,  100  , 960-363;  must  be  admitted, 
tbougii  incapable  .of  |>ronf,  233.  446 ; a first 
principle  of  contingent  truth,  446;  Identity  of 
IrMliscmlble*,  Leibniu's  principled tl>e,  ti24  b ; 
Identity  and  Non-cootradicUoD,  Priodplss  oC 
466  H. 

Idiots,  the  diorscteristic  of,  619  a. 

Idols,  Bacon's  division  of,  illuetrated,  488-476. 

/nwipr,  Reid’s  use  nl  tbs  term,  106  H,  305  a;  dis- 
tinguished from  /mapifiofioa,  363  H. 

Imagination,  term  used  as  a translation  of  the 
Greek  ^ayratrla,  379  H ; as  neceaiary  to  tbe 
metaphysician  ns  to  the  poet,  99  II ; nteiesarUy 
acoooipenied  with  a belief  In  the  existence  d 
the  mental  representation,  106  H ; called  by 
Aristotle  and  llubbes  a decnytng  ttme,  140  If. 
327  H ; only  possible  through  a rsprwseuiatiVQ 
medium,  878  H ; ambiiuous  nee  of  the  term, 
291  il ; definition  of,  376  b ; dtstingulsbed  from 
Perception . ISS  H , 333,  376 ; Berksiley’e  ideas  of 
the,  3W,  290 : dlstingni^ed  from  Cnneeption,  860 
H.  364  H,  366  b.  966  a and  H.  407  H ; not  to  be 
limited  to  the  representation  of  visible  objects, 
366  il,  407  11 ; the  nsmt  given  by  modem  phl- 
loeonbers  to  the  train  of  thought  in  tbe  mind, 
880'D.  $u  Fancy. 

/maffiM,  two  meanings  of  tbe  word.  323. 

Impoesidlity,  inconceivability  no  criterion  oC  377- 
979,  411. 

Imprtofion,  expliettion  of  the  term,  328-328.  237 
U ; Hume's  use  of,  censured.  326,  837  ; impre- 
perly  applied  to  operations  of  ilie  mind  or  their 
obJeeU,?28;  not  introduced  into  pliiloeopht- 
cof  use  by  Hume,  394  H ; need  by  Arl-toUe  te 
on  analogical,  not  iu  a literal  significotioD,  363 
H. 

ImpreseionA,  considered  with  reference  to  sensa- 
tions, 186,  187 ; on  the  mind,  the  Peripatetic 
theory  of.  305 ; on  the  organs  of  sense,  Ac. , 247, 
3flS  ; false  conclusions  drasm  from  the  theories 
on  impressions,  263-367 ; referonos  ot  memory 
to.  considered,  363.  864,  S57. 

Improvement  of  tbe  senses,  390-334  ; see  8snses. 

Incitsfnents,  influence  of,  upon  tlie  will,  633-636  ; 

AM  Will 

Inconceivability,  not  tbe  criterion  of  impossibility, 
377  II. 

Indifference,  liberty  of,  6^  H. 

Induction  of  generals  from  psrtlculAre,  403 ; insp- 
I'licabls  to  necessary  tmlu,  466  b;  according  to 
the  Aristotelians,  704.  706  b ; compared  wiUi 
syllogistic  reasoning.  712. 

Inductive  Principis,  the  name  given  by  Reid  to 
our  Belief  in  Uie  eostinuonoe  of  nature's  Uwe, 
199 ; is  DOt  derived  from  Experience  or  Reason, 
197-199, 649;  cannot  be  resolved  into  Amocistlnn , 
199  b.  649  b;  its  capacity,  300;  system,  the, 
271,272. 

fntrtia  of  Mind.  Dr  Gregory’s  use  of  the  phraM, 
and  Dr  Reid's  criticism,  84  b. 

IngoUtodt,  Univerolty  of,  referred  to,  726  II. 

Ingratitude,  Hume's  remarks  on  the  nature  of, 
criUcleed.  676. 

Injurtes,  aaimal  instinct  of  resentmeut  for,  668- 

570. 

Innate  ideas  with  relation  to  belief  in  flnt  princi- 
ples, Locke'a  views  on,  considered,  466-487. 

lueonity,  wbot  it  oooebte  in,  309. 
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Iiit'lnct:  Implies  neither  Judgment  nor  Will,  533  ; 
tlie  nature  of,  as  a Mechanical  Principle  of 
action,  examined,  &4S-549 ; in  Man  (infants) 
with  reference  to  the  operations  of  breathing, 
sucking,  swallowing,  dec., 545-547  ; (the  mature), 
with  reference  to  motions  of  tlie  nerves,  muscles, 
dtc.,  actions  frequently  repeated,  actions  done 
suddenly,  547, 5^  ; in  Brutes,  545-547 : Instinc- 
tive Imitation,  its  nature  and  influence,  545 ; 
Instinctive  Beliefs,  184  b,  548,  549 : specially  of 
Belief  In  the  testimony  of  otliers,  r»4'.>,  see  Cre- 
dnlitv ; Belief  in  the  constancy  of  Nature,  549  b, 
see.  Inductive  Principle ; Stewart's  censure  of 
Reid’s  use  of  the  term.*S69  11. 

Intellectual  Powers,  Essays  on,  213-608 ; Reid’s 
classifleation  of,  erroneous,  ^2  11,  243  H,  611 
II : intellectual  world  distlnguislied  from  mate- 
rial. 216. 

Intelligence,  In  cause,  to  be  inferred  from  signs  of 
it  in  effect,  a first  principle.  457-461;  wlietlier  it 
can  exist  without  activity,  5.T7. 

Interest,  the  influence  of,  estimated,  586  b. 

International  law,  systems  of,  considered,  643-645. 

InUrprelation,  Aristotle’s  Hook  on,  585. 

Invention,  power  of,  383, 384  ; of  proofs,  in  reason- 
ing, 476. 

Ionic  phlloeophers,  Pangprmia  o^  63  H. 

Itaaoge,  tlie,  of  Porphyry  described,  683. 

Italy,  purity  of  the  atmosphere  of,  191  a. 

JaooBi,  referred  to  on  the  idealistic  tendency  of 
Kant’s  doctrine,  129  H ; on  perception  ss  “ a 
miraculoua  revelation,”  188  H. 

Jardine,  (Professor,)  uoticed,  38  a.  721  H. 

Jerome,  (St,)  quoted  in  praise  of  Aristotle,  681  II. 

Jesuits,  S;>ani»li,  excogitated  the  sclieme  of  Scien- 
tia  Media,  632  H. 

Job,  quotation  from,  341  a. 

Johnson,  (Dr  Samuel,)  referred  to  on  tlie  plimse 
common  atnse,  423  a;  on  the  meaning  ol  the 
word  ought,  G15  b. 

Jouffroy,  (M.,)  referred  to,  216  H,  318  H,  262  II. 

Judgment,  nature  of.  In  conlrsdistinction  toSlmple 
Apprehension  and  Reasoning,  243,  376,  376; 
all  consciouaneas  supposes  a judgment,  243  11, 
875  H,  414  b and  H,  591}  II ; oil  men  very  much 
on  a level  in  point  of,  366,  367 ; on,  in  general, 
413-421 ; remarks  upon  the  deflultion  of  an- 
cient logical  writers,  413 ; is  an  act  of  the  mind 
specifically  different  from  Simple  Apprehension 
(Conception,)  414  ; is  the  source  of  certain  no- 
tions or  ideas,  414 ; necessarily  accompanies 
Sensation,  Perception,  Consciousness,  and  Me- 
mory, but  not  Conception,  414-416;  is  neces- 
sary in  the  formation  of  absiruct  and  general 
conceptions,  416-421 ; this  Inst  observation  illus- 
trated by  a reference  to  ohjtcU  of  sente,  418, 
419 ; ol^ects  of  contcioumets,  419,  420 ; the  re- 
lations of  things,  420,  421  ; with  reference  to 
Common  Sense,  421-426,  see  Common  Sense; 
sentiments  of  philosopliers  concerning,  426-434 ; 
Locks’s  distinction  between  judgment  and  know- 
ledge, criticised,  426.  compare,  415  ; Watts’s 
definition,  426 ; Locke’s  account  of.  in  connec- 
tion with  ideas  criticised,  427-433;  Hume’s 
opinion,  433 ; Hartley’s  opinion,  433,  434 ; 
FYiestloy's  definition,  4.84 ; witli  reference  to 
First  Principles,  434-441.  see  Prindplee;  Is  an 
ingredient  in  ail  dotorroinations  of  taste,  634, 
635 : does  Moral  Approbation  imply  a real  judg- 
ment? 070-679 ; In  connection  mth  this  ques- 
tion, Jndgment  and  feeling  distinguisbed,  671, 
67X 

Judgments,  formation  of,  with  reference  to  Hume’s 
theory  of  human  fallibility,  484-489. 

Juriu,  (Dr,)  his  experiments  and  opinions  on 
squinting  considen^,  169  sq. 

Jurisprudence,  Natural,  systems  of,  considered. 

Justice,  a natural  or  an  artificial  virtue?  651  -663 ; 
Hume’s  thsory,  tliat  Uie  merit  of  justice  con- 


sists iu  utility,  examiued,  652,658:  justice  found- 
ed ou  an  intuitive  judgment  of  conscience,  654  ; 
Hume  inconsistent,  653.  654 : conception  of 
a favour  involves  tliat  of  justice  and  injustice, 
654.  655  ; notion  of  jtistice  carries  with  it  that 
of  moral  obli^tion,  656,  656 ; natural  rights 
of  man  to  liberty,  reputation,  property,  and 
enforcement  of  obligations,  656,  657 ; Hume 
and  Hobbes,  057 1 tlie  foundation  of  property, 
657.  658 : permanent  and  evanescent  elements 
of  property,  668:  right  to  labour,  658,  659 ; 
individual  right  abridged  for  the  public  benefit, 
659 : Hume’s  argument  that  property  must 
exist  before  justice  and  injustice  can,  659,  660 ; 
Hume’s  arguments  from  suspension  of  justico, 
660j  from  the  necessity  of  society  to  Justice, 
660 ; from  the  rules  of  justice  tending  to  public 
utility,  661 ; from  the  idea  of  property  not  being 
innate,  662. 

Juvenal,  quoted,  583.  584. 

KaA^v  (t6),  same  os  n<mestum,  588  a. 

Karnes,  (Henry  Home,  Lord,)  Reid’s  friendsiiip 
for,  32,  38;  Reid’s  letters  to,  50-61;  hts  chief 
argument  for  Necessity,  87  a ; praise  of,  216 ; 
his  method  of  explaining  the  words  lie  liad  occa- 
sion to  use,  230  a ; remarks  of  Dr  Reid  on  Per- 
sonal Identity  published  by,  353  H ; referred  to 
on  tlie  distinction  of  Instinctive  and  Deliberate 
Resentment,  668 ; admitting  a natural  convic- 
tion of  freedom  from  necessity,  maintained  it  to 
be  illusive,  616  H. 

Kant,  his  philosophy  a recoil  from  that  of  Hume, 
91  H,  95  H ; held  the  notion  of  extension  to  be  a 
priori,  123  H,  128  U ; first  proclaimed  the  doc- 
trino  that  time  is  a fundamental  condition  of 
thought,  124  ii ; his  doctrine,  in  its  legitimate 
issue,  ebsolute  idealism,  129  II;  first  fuUy  ap- 
plied criterion  of  Necessity  to  judgments, 

H ; his  Practical  Reason  corresponds  to  Moral 
FocuBy  of  Reid  end  8tewart,592  H ; parallel  be- 
tween,and  Reid,715H;referradto,300U,7Q8U. 

KoRpaov  (t6),  same  as  Officium,  588  a and  H. 

K.aT6p8(i)fjLaf  same  as  Per/cctum  OJJlcium,  688  a 
and  H. 

Keckermann,  noticed,  703. 

Kepler,  Ids  solution  of  the  phenomenon  of  our  see- 
ing objects  erect  by  inverted  images,  153  b,  154 
a;  noticed,  177  H,  217  b. 

Kinds,  tlie  distribution  of  things  into,  the  work 
not  of  nature,  but  of  man,  364  a. 

Kindness,  nature  of  gratitude  for,  562  ; infiuen<^ 
of  on  society,  56^ 

Knowledge,  unaccountable,  827  II ; tlie  objects  of, 
(in  Sense  an<t  Consciousness.)  at  flrat  given  in 
complexity,  347  b,  867  b,  376  a,  418  a,  4*20  a ; 
the  Leibnllxlan  distinction  of.  Into  Intuitive  and 
SymboUcal,  860  H,  412  U ; meaning  given  to  the 
term,  416,  426;  dlstingulshi-d  by  liocke  from 
Judgment,  416  b,  426;  civilising  influence  of 
530 ; Detire  ot,  or  Curiosity,  554-557.  see  Desires. 

Kopp,  referred  to,  683  il. 

La  DOUR,  as  an  Instance  of  power,  629;  free,  lu- 
justice  of  Infringements  on,  658. 

laiortiua,  refen^  to,  102  a,  269  M,®3  U. 

Langenbeck,  referred  to,  181  U. 

Liuiguage,  on  the  origin,  progress,  and  theory  of, 
7l>-72;  imperfection  of,  an  impediment  to  tlie 
SMidy  of  mind,  98,  99;  natural,  considered,  117- 
119,  121,  664,  665;  natural  and  artificial,  ciis- 
tingiilalied,  117,  664;  the  latter  supposes  tlie 
former.  117, 118 1 natural  to  man,  245  H ; simi- 
larity of  structure  in  languages  Indicative  of  com- 
mon principles  of  thought,  229,  233,  238,  440, 
441 ; applit^on  of,  to  conceptions,  364,  865 ; 
fallacies  arising  from  the  defects  and  abuse  of, 
474;  structure  of,  as  illustrating  tlie  notion  of 
active  power.  515  517. 605, 606 ; exceptions  to  sy»- 
tematic  regularity  accounted  for.616,516j  treat- 
ment of.  In  Aristotle’s  Logic,  685,  691, 602, 
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L*  l^c«.  referred  to.  ZU2  H. 

Xieromigultre.  referred  to,  (1. 

Latent  Heat,  Dr  UUck'e  doctrine  of,  43  b,  44  b,  46  a. 

Latent  ModiHcatiooe  of  Mind.  308  U,  6^  H. 

Lauder,  (Witliun,)  editor  of  i'oriamm  .Scvtomet 
^mr,  3d  11. 

LaurAKuais,  (Cumte  de.)  43  h. 

Law,  (Kdojuud,)  leferrcd  to,  374  H. 

Law,  ooudiUoDs  neceeiary  to  Uie  being  aubject  to, 
6M  b. 

Xatr  of  itatun  and  of  KaiionSt  tbU  nAme  gireo  by 
Cicero  to  Moral  Duty,  646  a. 

Lawaof  Nature,  eaa  ntillier  act  nor  be  acted  upon, 
06;  Improperly  called  oan9tM,  73  b,  C07  a;  their 
cliara<’ter,  167.  169,  163,  Sdl ; belong  to  Mind 
aa  well  aa  tu  Matter,  167;  ignorance  of,  the  ! 
auuroe  of  error*  often  aacrib^  to  the  fallacy 
of  tbe  renaea,  337,  338;  our  knowledge  of,  roata 
upon  prutiable  evidence,  464  ; end  and  limita  of 
tbe  atudy  of,  636,  637;  divided  into  PltyaicaJ  and 
Moral,  62y. 

Laibuitz.  applauded  ArlatoUe’a  definition  of  Mil- 
lion, 33U  11 ; hi*  tiiiory  of  perception,  263  11, 
364  11  ; adopted  Artiaiild'a  theory  of  idraji,  *JV7  ; 
11;  ilia  eyateiu  of  Moiuida  and  Pr«-eaUbliriied  ' 
Harmony,  SV7,  8»8,  3tdl  11,  333  b.  6'Jrt  a;  hia 
cODtroverey  witli  Clarke,  am  a,  bill  H ; hia 
diaiinctioo  of  Porceptimi  and  Apperception,  908. 
eompan  223  II ; bia  doctrine  of  latent  modlGca- 
tiona  of  mind,  3o8  U,  II ; flrat  enounced  cri- 
tenou  of  Neoeeeity  ae  diatiiiKulabing  native  from 
adrentiliouB  judgments,  11;  hie  argument  i 
a,<aiiiatLockea  doctrine  of  Pereonai  Identity,  361  i 
II ; Ilia  dieUnction  of  Intuitive  ami  Symbolical 
Knowledge,  360  H,  412  H ; bia  theory  of  the  i 
Train  of  Thought,  3^  a;  quoted  on  tliocompari- 
eou  of  motives  to  tbe  weiglila  of  a balance,  610  i 
It ; aa  r^ectlng  the  phwnoroenon  of  a eenee  of 
liln-'rty,  617  H ; his  principle  of  the  iS'qincirnf 
/lc<UL>n  examined,  624  626  ; quoted  In  regard  to 
the  •igniheation  of  Motivea'  626  H ; hi*  roeHaure 
of  Force,  ULi  referred  (o,  966  11.  273  11,  300  II. 
406  11. 

Lcidenfroet,  (Profeaeor.)  quoted  in  reference  to  a 
l>eculiar  caae  of  reatore<i  viaion.  168  11. 

Leua,  (Tbomaa,)  fuuiider  of  a chaplainry  in  OUs- 
gow.  72711. 

Leucippus,  held  the  eoul  to  conaiet  of  apheri<'Hl 
aitMiia,  203  11. 

Levesque  de  Puuilly,  referred  to.  S13  a 

Liberty,  (Moral.)  the  fad  of  liberty  Inconceivable, 
but  not  tlierelore  falae,  8H  H.  5W  H.  6U2  11,  61 1 
a first  principle,  446,  447 ; Eaaay  on, 
6W-636;  notion  of.  6V9-6U3 ; defined,  6ifi>  a;  Pla- 
tonio  tiefiniUciD  of,  639  11 ; vaiioua  meantiiga  of 
tbe  Word,  Sill  b and  ti ; Ltbcriy  of  txercis*  and 
Ltbrrfy  0/  sp«c(/fo<ifi<m  diatirigulabed,  fiUZ  11 ; 
its  eonaistem-y  witii  government  maintained, 
613616 : argumente  in  favour  of  the  existence 
of,  616-624 ; 1.  We  have  a natural  conviction 
that  we  ad  freely.  616-020 ; S.  We  are  moral 
and  accountable  being*.  630  023;  3.  We  are  able 
to  carry  out  a pre  determined  system  of  action, 

623  624 : tbs  ratio  rurndi  of  Morality,  624  H ; 
arguments  for  Neoesstty  considered  in  reiatloD  to, 

624  6:t2:  SM  NeoesAity. 

Light,  132  *q.;  $te  Seeing. 

Linnmus,  noCioed,  48,  49,  116  H,  334  a.  303  b. 

Llveliuesa,  as  a quality  of  conceptions,  363. 

Locke,  his  tlieoiy  of  Personal  Identity  considrred, 
lOU  b.  330-333 ; his  definition  of  KnuwWdge  criti- 
cised, 107,  42(X  435  : quoted  as  to  the  extent  of 
Man's  doQiinion  in  tbo  worlds  of  Mind  and 
Matter.  128  a,  367  a;  his  doctrine  of  Primary 
and  Serandary  Qualitiea  discussed,  131, 139,  141, 
313-318,  499  ; was  not  the  inventor  of  the  terms 
by  whi^  this  dUtinctioii  is  express'd,  141  H; 
luiainU-rpreted  by  llcid,  2U5  b and  H ; Reid's 
stricture?*  on  hi*  claAdficdkin  of  ideis  censured, 
308  11.  390  11;  his  <l»ctrlns  concerning  I>ofiiii- 
boii,  220  s aud  II,  fiJ2ub  aud  H,  Ids  use  of  the 


term  srasafum,  208  H,  190  H,  S17  II ; pmep* 
fioa,  232  11  ; td«a,  234  b,  295  s,  226  s.  266  H. 
2C7  s,  300  s,  360  a;  confounds  Reflection  with 
Conscloosuess,  239  b,  420  b aud  U ; quoted,  240 
b : his  hypothMis,  that  lu  Perception  images  of 
external  things  are  conveyed  to  the  brain,  ex- 
amined, 356.  267  ; bia  theory  of  Perception  die- 
cuaeed,  375-2^0 ; net  entitled  to  praise  for  preci' 
tlon,  976  11 ; first  naturalised  the  word  wa  in 
Eugiiah,  in  Its  Carteriau  sztension,  275  H,  360 
H;  Inconalsteocy  of  his  doctrines  on  ideas,  377, 
378 ; his  specoUtioo  on  the  creation  of  matter, 
386  ; derived  all  our  knowledge  from  esperience, 
294  H,  465  H,  comsorO  619  U ; hi*  account  of 
the  origin  of  out  ideas,  294  ; paradoxes  of,  306 
b : hi*  criterion  of  Tnitli,  338  a ; his  account  of 
the  origin  of  our  idea  of  duratioD  considered. 
346  350 ; autidpated  by  the  Schouitneii  in  re- 
gard to  the  sources  of  knowledge.  346  II ; his 
theory  ofmeoiory considered, 356-356;  ronfounde 
Perception  with  Conception.  361  b,  M2  s ; mis- 
take tif  m regani  to  the  origin  of  our  complex 
Ideas,  376  s : referred  to  on  tlie  AasocistioD  of 
Idsas,  387  b;  ills  nominal  and  rtal  useaor, 
399  b,  404  b.  1^  U ; doctrines  of.  regarding 
Abetraction,  406-409 ; a conoeptuailst,  406 ; bit 
distinction  between  Knowledge  and  Judgment, 
415,  426:  calls  Consdonsness  an  ifi/cmai  s<*ssr, 
419  b,  421  b;  views  i>t,  on  First  Prindples.  435 

a,  465-467;  anticipated  the  Uerkelelan  idealism. 
464  11  : his  opinion  that  morals  might  be  made 
a decDonatratiTo  ncieoce  considered,  478*480;  his 
Bceount  ofonr  Idsa  of  power  criticised.  518-630. 

633 : did  not  invent  tbe  phrase  peurim 
powr  II ; his  definition  of  volition,  631  : 
hU  so-called  Predicablcs,  fifiZ  a ; his  three  Cste- 
goriea,  Ql&a  ; casually  noticed,  101  b,  103  b,  109 

b.  136  b.  139  a.  137  b.  140.  204  b.  207  b,  217  b, 
318  a.  931  s,  264  s.  363.  270  b,  393  a,  295  a. 
999  s,  322  a.  341  a.  397  a,  445  s,  464,  455,  464  a, 
468.  473  b.  474  b,  495  s.  ^ fiZfi  b. 

Logic,  fhe  nature  and  Hinlta  of  higical  definition, 
319,  220  ; logical  azloins,  452  a ; Arittotlt’i,  Brir.f 
Account  o/,  t>l  714 ; sr*  Ari«totJo;  a forioal 
science,  nod  not  an  inslruroeut  of  discovery.  695 
H,  iSifi  It.  H ; supposes  an  abstraction  from 
all  oonsiderstion  of  ths  matter  of  thought,  695 
H,  698  H,  Ifil  H ; the  science  of  tlie  laws  of 
thought  as  tboiiglit,  flUfi  U ; reflt-ctioui  on  the 
utility  of.  708-711 ; and  on  the  means  of  it*  im- 
provement. 711-713 ; ougbt  oot  to  be  taught  too 
early,  UJ  a. 

Longinus,  quote*  **  I.et  tliere  be  light,**  fic.,Mau 
example  of  the  Hublime,  496  a 

Love,  the  Affection  of,  563.  564. 

Lucian,  referred  to,  H. 

Lncrutius,  referred  to  in  ezplsnstlon  of  the  EpL 
curean  doctrine  of  films,  394  b,  2U9  a 

Luther,  noticed,  968  b. 

MACLSUSirt,  his  defence  of  Newton  against  a 
charge  of  myHticism,  21  ; noticed,  Mfi  b. 

Madmen,  wherein  distingulslied  from  the  lano, 
6.33.  5.i4, 

Madness,  nature  of.  explained,  50  b. 

Magendte.  referred  to,  181  II. 

Magnanlniity,  delinealion  of,  by  Aristotle,  5^  II. 

Magnitude,  real  an<l  apparent,  disliiiguishod. 
303  b. 

Malebranche,  his  doctrine  of  Primary  and  Second- 
ary Qmilitiea,  123  a 131.  Ul.  143;  took  tliU 
distinction  more  precisely  than  Descartes,  or 
any  previous  pidlosopher.  143  H,  265  1! ; hia 
theory  of  Peroeption,  304.  225,  264,  266.  273. 
296.  309;  no  analogy  between  It  and  the  FIs* 
tonic.  204  H,  3^4  M : developed  tbe  doctrine 
of  divine  osmfonoe,  265  If  ; his  controversy  with 
Arnsuld.  295  ; nut  s Jesuit,  a*  Held  states.  966 
H ; his  merits  as  a writer,  H ; wrote  against 
the  lVri;a»tctlc  doctrine  of  sensible  species,  368 
s ; rested  the  exhstenco  of  an  external  world 
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on  the  authoritjr  of  raralation,  281,  286,  464; 
held  that  we  maf  have  knowledge  without  ideas, 
288  b ; would  liare  been  an  idealist  if  he  had 
not  been  a Catholic,  358  H ; his  theory  of  Causa- 
tion, 626  H ; casually  noticed,  80  b,  100  b,  101  b, 
109  b,  126  b,  132  a.  207  H,  217  b,  231  a,  276  b, 
288  b,  300  b aud  11,  306  a,  358,  434  b,  446  a, 
468  a.  628  b. 

Malevolent  A Sections,  see  Affections. 

Man,  by  nature,  a aociid  animal,  239,  244  b and  IT ; 
an  imitative  animal,  384  a,  648  a ; improvable 
nature  of,  629. 030. 

Manifest  and  occult  qualities,  322  a. 

Mauilius,  quoted,  221  11. 

Manufactures,  the  spirit  of,  opposed  to  that  of 
education,  578  11. 

Mariotte,  his  discovery  of  the  insensible  part  of 
the  retina,  and  theory  regarding  tlie  choroid, 
162  H,  168  b;  referred  to,  177  H. 

Material  World,  see  World. 

Muterialisro,  Priestley’s  system  of,  52;  suggested 
argument  in  favour  of,  210  II ; the  doctrine  of 
Necessity  in  connection  with,  635  b. 

Mathematics,  sophistry  excluded  from,  219;  sim- 
plicity of.  219  II,  701  H ; compared  wiUi  mental 
science,  241 ; matliematical  Demonstnttion,  in- 
cap.acity  of  some  minds  to  f>eroeive.  366 ; illus- 
trative of  a science  based  on  Hrst  principles,  436 ; 
mathematical  Axioms,  as  Hrst  principles  of  ne- 
cessary truths,  462,  453  ; mathematical  Reason- 
ing, classed  as  demonstrative,  477 ; cited  to 
disprove  the  theory  that  imTOssibillties  cannot 
be  conceived,  378 : considered  as  an  exercise  of 
reason,  701  b and  H ; as  a mental  discipline, 
701  U,  709  b and  H,  710  a and  H. 

Matter,  acts  only  by  ^Ing  acted  upon,  221 ; Aris- 

. totle’a  theory  of,  260,  270 ; as  a subject  of  quali- 
ties, 322;  divisibilityof,  322, 324;  opinions  of  an- 
cient pbllosophersasto  the  formatiou  of,  370,371. 

Maupertuis,  referred  to,  340  H,  461  a. 

Maxims,  Locke’s  opinions  on,  considered,  465-467. 
See  Principle*. 

Mayne,  (Robert,)  Professor  of  Logic  and  Medicine 
in  Glasgow,  730  11. 

Mayne,  (Zachary,)  referred  to,  291  II. 

Mayo,  referred  to,  181 II. 

He^anlcal  Principles  of  Action,  (to  wit.  Instinct, 
Habit.)  545,  551 ; produce  their  effect  without 
any  will  or  intention  on  our  part,  579  b. 

Meckel,  referred  to,  181  II. 

Melancholy,  characteristics  of,  576. 

Memory,  distinguished  from  Perception,  198,  298, 
329  ; defined,  an  immediate  knowledge  of  things 
past,  106,  339  0^351  b;  this  definition  criticised, 
278  H,  329  H,  339  H,  861  If  ; on.  in  general, 
839-360 ; implies  a belief  of  that  which  we  remem- 
ber, 340,  444  b,  446  a,  see  Belief;  a conception 
and  belief  of  past  duration,  340,  *ee  Duration ; 
a conviction  of  nur  own  existence  at  the  time  the 
tiling  liappeued,  340  b.  446  b,  see  Identity ; 
an  original  faculty,  340-342 ; compared  with 
prescience,  341,  342,  631  ; with  reference  to 
duration,  342-344;  with  reference  to  identity, 
344-546 ; with  reference  to  Locke’s  views  of  dura- 
tion and  identity,  346-.363 ; theories  conceruiiu:, 
353-360;  the  Peripatetic,  ^3-355  ; Locke's,  365, 
866 ; Hume's,  3^-369  : Aristotle’s  distinction 
between  Memory  and  Reiblnisccnce  considered, 
3^.  860  ; tlie  testimony  of,  on  a difli^rei.t  footing 
frinn  that  of  simple  Consciousness,  444  H. 

Metaphor,  origin  and  iiso  of,  396,  896,  497. 

Metaphysics,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Natural 
Philosophy,  58  a ; vulgar  prejudices  against 
philosophy  launched  against  toe  expression,  104 
a ; metaphysical  Axioms  or  First  Principles 
stated  and  indicated,  454-461 ; as  to  existence 
of  body  and  mind,  464,  455;  as  to  a first 
cause,  455-457 ; as  to  intelligence  in  cause  being 
inferrible  from  marks  in  the  effect,  457-461 ; 
metapbyaical  Reasoning,  classed  as  demonstra- 
tive, 477, 


Microscope,  193  a,  194  b. 

Middle  Term,  tlie,  of  a syllogism,  discovery  of, 
695. 

Milton,  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  Sublime,  496. 

Mind,  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of,  97  ; can 
only  be  studied  in  one  way,  by  tlbservation  and 
Experiment,  97,  98  ; impedimenta  to  our  know- 
ledge of.  98,  99;  anatomy  of  tlie  Mind  com- 
pai^  with  anatomy  of  the  Rody,  98  a ; diffi- 
culty of  procuring  extensive  data,  98  b ; diffi- 
culty of  separating  the  original  phamomena 
from  tliose  created  by  art,  99  a;  the  systems  ol 
Descartes,  Malebranche,  and  Locko,  considered, 
99-101 ; of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  101-103 : the 
existence  of  mind  inferred  from  thought,  but 
impossible  to  shew  bow,  110  b ; in  sensations, 
is  the  mind  active  or  passive  t 114,  115  ; opera- 
tions of,  two  ways  of  treating,  201 ; names  of 
mental  operations  borrowed  from  sensible 
images,  202  b ; tlie  philosophy  of,  one  of  the  great 
brandies  of  human  knowledge,  216,  217 : di^iity 
of  its  object,  217  a and  H ; prejudices  against 
the  study  of,  217  b ; is  tlio  root  of  the  other 
sciences,  218  b ; simple  operations  of,  cannot 
be  defined,  220,  360  ; succedaneum  for  a defini- 
tion of,  220,  221 ; operations,  pavers,  and 
/acuities  of,  what  understood  by,  221 ; things 
tn  the  mind,  and  things  external  to  it,  dis- 
tinguish^ 221,  222;  to  perceive,  remember, 
be  conscious,  dtc.,  operations  of,  222  ; the  exist- 
tence  of,  a first  principle,  232,  454,  <55  ; opera- 
tions of,  distinguished  from  their  objects,  233 ; 
proper  means  of  studying,  238-240 ; to  wit, 
attention  to  the  structure  of  language,  2.38  b ; 
attention  to  the  course  of  human  actions  and 
conduct,  239  a ; attentive  reflection  upon  the 
operations  tliemselves,  239  b,  240  a ; difficulty 
of  the  study,  and  its  causes,  240,  241  ; this  diffi- 
culty accounts  for  tlie  slow  advance  of  mental 
science,  241 ; and  for  tbo  paradoxes  into  whicli 
pbilosophen  are  apt  to  run,  241,  243;  powers 
of,  divided  into  those  of  the  Understanding  and 
those  of  the  Will,  242  a and  H,  511  a and  H ; 
not  really  separable  from  each  oUier,  242  b and 
H,  537  a;  wliy  the  division  into  Simple  Ap- 
prehension, Judgment,  and  Reasoning,  nut 
adopted,  242,  243;  social  operations  of,  as  op- 
poswi  to  solitary,  244  ; erroneous  clossiflcat.on 
of  the  former,  ib. ; not  to  be  placed  at  the  centre 
of  the  senslilve  organism,  'J48  11,  820  H ; our 
notion  of,  merely  relative,  513  b ; improvability 
of,  530  ; operations  of,  which  may  be  called 
voluntary,  637-541. 

Modality  of  propositions,  the  Aristotelian  doctrine 
of,  702.  703  ; a metaphytical,  not  a logical,  affec- 
tion, 702  H. 

Modes  of  mind,  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy,  296  H. 

Molina,  bis  theory  of  the  Divine  Knowled;.e, 
632  H, 

Molyneux,  urged  Locke  to  compose  a system  of 
morals,  478 ; referrod  to,  177  II. 

Monads,  Leibnitx’s  system  of,  explained,  307.  808, 
526  a. 

Moiiboddo,  (Lord,)  referred  to,  58  b,  70  b,  77  b, 
684  H. 

Money,  nature  of  the  desire  of,  657. 

Moor,  (Dr  James,)  notice  of,  10.  37  a. 

Montaigne,  referr^  to,  571  H.  * 

Moral  Agents,  Essay  on  the  Liberty  of.  699-686  ; 
see  Liberty ; consideration  whether  inanimate 
objects  may  have  to  each  otlier  the  same  rela- 
tion as,  077,  673. 

Moral  Approbation  (and  Disapprobation),  see  Ap- 
probation. 

Moral  Axioms,  specimens  of,  453  b,  454  a. 

Moral  Evil,  the  permission  of,  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  liberty  and  necessity,  632-636. 

Moral  Government,  distinguished  from  mechanical, 
613.  614. 

Moral  Liberty,  sec  Liberty. 
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Moral  Obligatloo,  Dutj. 

Moral  Bcnaa,  propar  apbara  of,  51  a ; examination 
of,  and  oompariaon  with  the  external  mdm, 
; of  Reid  and  Stewart,  oorreeponda  to 
the  PmrfiraZ  Reason,  of  Kant,  ^ H. 

Morale,  on  the  doctrine  of  Naceeeity  in  relation 
to,  60-5S;  Eiaajr  oo.537»579;  drat  prtnciplea  of, 
637-d40  : relaUof  to  rirtue  In  eeoerxl,  ^ ; to 
particular  branchee  of  rirtue,  638.  6^ ; to  the 
eomparleon  of  rirtoea  where  thejr  eeam  to  claeh, 
639.  6i0  : the  erldenee  of  thee#  prineiploe  oom- 
parod  with  that  of  mathematical  axiome,  640 : 
Byatema  of,  coneldcred.  ^0-643 ; morality  Im* 
prorable  by  Inatructioo,  640,  Ml  ; the  ancient 
moraliata,  641j  influence  of  Cbriiatianlty,  641- 
649  ; exteneire  application  of  moral  prineipiea, 
649  a : the  Theory  of.  what,  049,  04S.  646 ; dia- 
tinfulabad  from  Natural  Juriapmd^ee,  643 ; 
whether  an  action  deaerrinit  af^robation  must 
he  done  in  the  belief  of  ita  beinf  morally  ROnd, 
646-6&1 ; the  ennaeience  approring,  diaappro^nif, 
or  neutw,  646.  642  : obligation  to  take  all  pains 
to  conaider  the  moralitv  of  an  aetioa,  647 : 
Home'a  opinion  combated.  648-6SO  : roomI  de- 
doctioni,  650. 651  ; Hume’s  philoaophy  oonoem- 
tny.  examined,  651.  6.^g. 

Morality,  whether  It  be  capable  of  demonetration 
conddered,  478-481 : T^tcke’a  opinion,  478-480  ; 
neceaaity  of  drat  principlaa,  linita  nf  what  may 
be  demonstrated, 480.  481  ; txiaUnce  of.  depend- 
ent on  tho  operation  of  Uie  will,  549 : rariety  of 
the  opinioua  on,  5fiZ  b. 

More,  (Dr  Henry,)  noticed.  461  a,  47S  b. 

Motion,  taws  of,  54,  66  ; on  the  accelerated  motion 
of  faliioR  bodiea,  61  ; abeolute,  not  an  ob^t  of 
sense.  336  ; of  tiie  b^y,  an  Immediate  effect  of 
htiman  power,  627.  52R 

Mof  tp«,  remarks  on  Dr  Crombie'a  tnie  of  the  word, 
87.  88;  called  an  end  or  final  cotter,  608  II. 

Motires,  the  influence  of,  examined,  66,  606-618  ; 
diatiniruiahed  from  efficient  causes,  608,  609  ; ae- 
tSoD  influenced  by  molivee,  yet  still  fieo— criticism 
of  Uila  distinction.  608  H,  Q09  II ; deliberate  ac- 
tion may  be  done  wlUiout  motire,  609  ; power  of 
resistinR,  61Q:  gradee  of  strength  in,  and  com- 
petition among  them,  610  61 2;  animal  and  rm- 
tionsi  motires,  611 : reasoning  from  motire  to 
action.  61'2  : redstsnee  to  moUree  distinguish^ 
from  caprice,  612 : influence  of  reward  and 
punishment,  619,  618 : inflnenceeof,  upon  the 
will.  5.33  536. 

Mueller,  (Johannes,)  tba  physiologist,  referrod  to. 
164  If,  166  H.  181  H. 

Mueller,  (Johann  ron.)  the  historian,  hit  eoloey 
of  Aristotle,  ffl)  H. 

Muscular  motion,  nature  of.  828;  eorrelatire, 
connected  with  correlatire  nerrae,  152  II. 

Musftcbenbroek,  referred  to,  177  II. 

Mystics,  doctrines  of  Ibe,  264. 

NartKii.  (TVifcMor.)  Ms  paper  on  the  Baconian 
Phllosoptiy  referred  to,  13  H. 

Nktions.  Law  of,  systems  of,  considered,  643  64.V 

Natural  Jurisprudeuce,  systems  of,  cotksidered,  643- 
645. 

Natural  lisngnage,  $te  Language. 

Natural  Philoaophy.  conjectures  and  hypotheses 
to  be  excluded  from.  .56,  57 ; analytical  and 
synthetical  pnrts  of,  57 ; the  meaning  of  the 
word  CauM,  when  used  In,  57,  68;  Efficient 
Cnoscs  not  within  the  sphere  of,  88  a,  52Z  a ; 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Metaphysics,  58  a ; 
tlie  progress  of,  in  modern  times,  illustrates  the 
importance  of  a sclmce  being  based  upon  aelf- 
erldeiit  principles,  219  a.  931  a,  241  b.  436.  437, 
595  ; the  first  |iHnciples  of,  from  mathematical 
axioms,  231  a.  43'i  a ; the  object  of,  522  a. 

Nntural  rights,  enumeration  of,  6.56 

N4>ure,  the  works  of,  superior  to  those  of  men, 
103  a,  479  a;  our  belief  in  the  unifnrmily  of, 
an  original  and  inatioctira principle,  197-109.  461, 


452;  this  belief  called  by  Reid  the  InductlTe 
Principle,  199 ; wider  and  narrower  meanings 
of  tbe  term,  210  II;  jodgmentsof,  what, 

416  a : how  the  phieoomena  of,  should  be  biter- 
prtted,  479 ; taste  deeeribed  as  tba  power  of  re- 
lishing tbe  beauties  of,  490a  i employment  of  tbe 
term,  529 : efficient  causes  of  the  phwaooiena 
of,  525  527  ; I^wa  of,  see  Laws  of  Nature. 

Necessary  Trutbe,  first  principles  of.  453-401  : sm 
Frinriplee. 

Neceawy  Propoeitionn,  Inenpablt  of  proof  frum 
experience.  3^  H,  445  b,  521  h,  fi21  b 

Necessity,  doctrine  of.  In  relation  to  morals, 
80-52  ; the  emplnyment  of  the  phrase  Philoto- 
phicnl  Ncorsri/y  tonsured,  89;  two  schemw 
of.  87  H ; the  counler-ecbcmes  of  Liberty 
and  Neoenaity  raiilually  contradictory,  88  If, 
StBl  11,  002  II.  62H  H;  unpublished  Rtmark$ 
on,  bv  Dr  Reid,  88  H ; notion  of,  in  relation  to 
Moral  Liberty,  ffilOb ; toeoWed  In  determination 
by  motirea,  fill  U ; doctrine  of,  anbeersive 
of  religion,  flU  11 ; examlnaUcn  of  arguments 
in  hrour  of,  derleed  from  doctrine  of  dstarmin- 
694-628;  frum  the  presumed  hurtfulneaa 
of  liberty,"  69  a ; frum  the  prascienoe  of  the 
l^lty,  (^-632  ; from  the  pvmisaton  of  eril, 
639-638. 

Nerres,  description  of,  347  b ; earioua  theories 
eonesming,  179,  949 ; Hartley's  theory  of  ner- 
Toua  Tibrations  combated,  249,  953. 

Newton,  (Sir  Isaac,)  on  the  axioms  and  definitions 
contaiiied  in  bis  PrincipUt,  84-80,  716  b ; his 
conception  of  Natural  Philosophy,  57,  521 ; his 
theory  of  an  elastic  rthtr,  bk,  149 ; anecdotes 
illustrating  tbe  question  of  his  descent  from  a 
Scottish  family,  63.  64,  89-91  ; his  rtgul/t  pAiZo- 
Bnphandi,  67.  236,  251 . 97] , 436,  467 ; attemptsd, 
frim  tho  colour  of  bodies,  lo  discorer  the  site 
of  their  constituent  parts,  116  b,  834  a;  ids 
query  on  single  rUion,  166,  180 ; his  con)srtura 
that  all  tbe  phienomeoa  of  the  material  world 
are  produced  by  attracting  and  repelling  foreee, 
154  b,  206  b,  A7l  b ; followed  Bacon's  rules  of 
Inductive  reasoning,  200  a,  U2  b ; held  speclsa 
to  exist  in  the  seniorium,  910,  285,  273  ; his 
rejection  of  hypotheses,  936  b.  350  a,  52fi  b ; his 
query  concerning  Uie  nerves,  949  ; spoke  of 
spece  as  the  aensorium  of  the  IHity.  955  b ; his 
theory  concerning  time  and  apace,  343;  on  uni- 
versal properties  of  matter,  438,  436  ; casually 
noticed,  113  b,  132  b.  207.  217  b.  941  b,  249  b, 
251,  256.  301  a,  307  a,  321  a,  497  a,  6^  837. 
fi2fi  a,  ::fll  b. 

Nomenclature,  utility  of,  401,  402. 

Nominalism  and  Conreptualism,  406;  controversy 
of,  founded  on  ambiguity  of  terms,  419  H. 

Nonius  Marccllus,  referred  to,  429  II. 

Norris,  (John,)  bli  arguments  to  shew  thsi  me- 
tcrial  things  cannot  perceived  immediately, 
966,  300  t tliought  that  at  best,  tho  existeoee  of 
tbit  material  world  is  only  probable,  981  a,  4M 
a ; noticed,  275  b.  287  a.  »1  II.  468. 

Novalty,  as  an  object  of  taste,  493.  494. 

Nour,  equivalent  to  Reason,  as  the  governing 
principle  of  action.  83&  b ; corresponds  to 
what  Keld  has  called  Common  Sense.  H. 

Notion,  meaning  of  the  word.  64  b,  979,  989,  300 ; 
proper  use  of,  991  II.  300  H. 

Nutlons.  general,  obsm^ations  on  the  names  given 
to,  403-405  ; positive  and  negative,  distinction 
of,  323  H ; Ml  positive  nutions  relative,  lb.  ; 
first  and  second,  dlsiioctloa  oL  flfil  H. 

Number,  natura  of,  349  b. 

OnJSCT,  improperly  a«edss  s synonym  for  purpose, 
md  or  aim,  97  H,  583  H ; proper  use  of  the 
term,  97  II.  921  H ; oecesmry  to  tbe  exertion 
of  the  will,  53L  632, 

Obiocts,  external,  perception  of.  srs  Peroeption ; 
dietlnguiabed  from  the  opermttoot  of  the  mind, 
999  b. 
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ObUcfttkin,  MonU»  $h  Dutj. 

Occam.  hU  NomloaUun.  400  a ; raaUy  a Concapt- 
oaUat.  400  H. 

OecuU  qnalitlaa,  S2L  S22. 

Ofiiprintr,  leva  of,  natura  and  eharaeianatiea  of, 

Opfration,  act,  energg.  tanna  oppoaad  to  /acuity, 
II.  rontpnre  Sl5  II. 

Opinloa,  furtiiation  of,  uecaaaary  totha  axUteaoa 
of  truth  or  ftlaahood,  301 ; cnaanfn^  In  which 
tha  tarm  uaad,  490 ; legitlmata  influanca  of 
authority  In  mattan  of.  450. 451  ; in  connaction 
with  a/Tection,  007 : the  InOuanoa  of,  on  tha 
animal  prlnciplaa  of  action,  S77-07Q. 

Optic  nerra,  IM  b,  169  a,  179 ; dacoaiation  of, 
181  H. 

Organa  of  aanaa,  245-S47 ; not  in  thair  own  natora 
nereiaary  to  perception,  346  ; not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  being  that  Mroair^,  346  ; no 
object  parcaired  except  by  impraaeion  on  the 
organa.  347 : conveyance  of  impcaaalotit  to  the 
narvea  and  brain,  847,  248- 

Oryntum,  of  Ariatotla,  account  of,  081-714 : eon- 
traatad  with  that  of  Bacon,  HI  U. 

Oawald,  (Dr,)  noticed,  97  b,  468  b. 

OupU,  meaning  of  tha  larm,  a. 

pAcrtTM,  daflnition  of,  In  tha  Civil  Law,  a. 

Fain,  in  rolatlon  to  aonaallon  and  perception,  310  ■ 
dlatinxiiUhad  from  ita  caiiaa,  319,  330 ; natura  of 
compaaaion  with.  563-563. 

Paintar,  abaCrmcta  with  regard  to  viaiblaobjacta,  1.35. 

Painting,  analogy  of.  with  eoocaptioo%  868,  364, 
ae«  CoocopUuD. 

Panfptrmia  of  the  lonica,  analog}’  of  an  opinlun  of 
Raid’a  to.  63  It 

Pappus,  noticed,  Sll. 

Parcimony,  Uw  of,  236  TI. 

Parental  affection,  ebarartertaties  and  nature  of, 

560-562. 

Parmenidea.  referred  to,  203  11. 

Parr,  (Dr.)  referred  to,  287  H. 

Paacal.  quoted,  209  H.  63d  H ; rafarred  to,  220  H. 

Paaaion.  moral  and  dvU  rasponaihillty  for  acta  of, 
conaiderad,  50;  effect  nf,  on  judgment,  419  a; 
influence  of.  aa  a moving  enuae,  533,  5^ ; aa 
popularly  dtatlnguiahad  from  Kaaaou,  535 ; on. 
in  ganar^,  571-575  ; meaning  of  tha  word.  571 ; 
affacta  of,  on  tha  my  and  mind,  lb. ; variom 
roeaninn  attached  to  tlia  word  by  tha  Andante, 
ib. ; bylluma  and  Hutcheson.  571.  573;  diflera 
from  tha  Affeetlona  and  Dcriraanot  in  kind,  but 
in  dagroa,  572.  558 : makes  ua  liable  to  strong 
temptatlona,  572,  573  ; leads  to  good  aa  well  aa 
to  evil,  .*>73.  514 ; tha  ioToluntary  eflecta  of,  good 
and  uaaful,  574,  575. 

Paaaion,  aa  opposed  to  action,  615.  603. 

Poatire  Poicer,  authority  for  the  use  of  the  phmaa ; 
Jteid’a  objections  to  it  founded  on  error,  U. 

Paterculus,  quoted,  11. 

Pearce,  hia  Mitlon  of  Cicarol  OJlces  referred  to, 
040  H. 

Pfreepi,  propriety  of  the  term,  356  II. 

Perception,  tit#  term  tiaed  by  Descartes,  Locke,  and 
Hume,  ooDvartibly  with  omfciourHcu,  322  b and 
H,  297  a and  II  ; ambiguous  use  of,  979  JI,  856 
II : Rcld'a  limiUtioo  oC  280  H. 

PertapUon,  on,  in  ganerul.  182-188,  358-200;  dia- 
Ungulahed  from  Senaation,  183,  180,  310,  aq. ; 
principle  of  tbia  diatioction : Perception  the  ob- 
Jactiva.  Sanitation  the  subjactiva,  aiament,  each 
always  in  tlie  iitverae  ratio  of  tlit  otbar,  18911, 
313  H.  319  H ; diating'itohad  from  Imagination, 
183  a and  H,  229  a ; from  Memory,  IBS  a.  223 
a,  SS8.  340  ; ioipHea  a conception  of  the  object 
perceived,  and  a Belief  of  its  present  exist- 
ence, IAS,  358 : thia  belief  irresiatibla,  IAS, 
164,  2U.  959;  and  immediate,  186  a,  259, 
9M;  our  perceptions  divided  into  Orkrtoal  (or 
Natural)  and  Acquired,  184.  186,  SSI ; tha 
Uttar  more  numerous  than  the  former.  185  a. 


931  a ; biToivea  no  exarcUe  of  reason,  185 : 
relation  of,  to  Couimoo  Understanding  and 
Soianee,  18^  186 ; our  perception  of  objects  tha 
raault  of  a train  of  oparatlona,  of  whose  nature 
and  connection  we  are  ignorant,  186-188;  tha 
tnte  object  of,  immediate,  186  B,  247  H,  999  H, 
801  H,  303  H.  304  II.  805  H;  analogous  to  Tes- 
timony, 194-^1 ; abnormal  perception,  340  H ; 
opinions  of  phlloaophers  concaming.  203-998 ; 
genera]  ramarka,  362-264  ; Malabranoha'a  Uiaory, 
204-2G7;  opinion  of  tha  ParinataCica,  967,  208; 
of  the  CartesiAna.  267-375  ; of  Locke,  975<2M ; of 
Berkeley,  380  292;  of  Hume,  292  396;  of  Ar- 
nauid.  ^5-298 ; reflections  on  tha  common 
theory  of  ideas,  396-306 ; argument  against  Uie 
Imm^iats  perception  of  external  objects,  ex- 
amined, 800-305 ; in  perception  does  Uie  c^jact 
act  upon  the  mind,  or  the  mind  upon  the  ob- 
ject? wt  ; Leibniti'a  theory  of,  307-309;  objects 
of,  considered,  813-332  ; to  wit.  Primary  and 
fk-condHry  Qualities.  31S-318,  see  Qualities  ; 
States  of  our  own  Bi^iea,  819-^1 ; Mechanical 
Powers,  Ac. , 821. 

PeripaleUcs.(tha,)  their  syAtem  of  Species,  204, 935, 
256,  362  ; thdr  tendency  to  tnaterialise  mind, 
205  ; held  that  all  knowledge  is  derived  originally 
from  tits  ■enaes,  394  a ; their  complalnte  of  tha 
Ulacy  of  the  senaea.  3^ : their  theory  of  Me- 
mory, 353 ; gave  to  our  general  notiona  tlie 
names  of  uniperaoia  and  predicables,  404  a ; 
thair  divielou  of  Universala  probably  borrowed 
from  the  Pythagoreans,  405  b:  assumed  a mul- 
titude of  Aret  principles,  462  ; their  use  of  Induc- 
tion. 462  U ; noticed,  141  a.  143  b,  234  b,  255, 
813  b,  331  b,  301  a.  499  b,  611i  a. 

Persius,  quoted,  mz  U- 

Person,  the  permanent  subject  of  succeKsive 
thoughts,  345.  443.  444. 

Personal  Identity,  are  Identity. 

PfAff,  (Chr.  Msttb.,)  referred  to,  293  If. 

Piiantasms,  in  the  Peripatetic philoeophy,  204,  995, 
226,  369,  377  ; proper  uee  of  tlie  term.  291  H. 

Phantasy,  Phani^.  Fancy,  SZ9  H ; Perlpatatie 
theory  of,  353. 

Pltcnoinena  of  nature,  unlfonnity  of,  a first  prin- 
ciple of  contingent  truUi,  451,  452;  efficient 
causes  of,  525  527. 

Pbiloponus,  referred  to.  342  II. 

Phiioeopbers.  their  notions  concerning  the  Soul, 
202  i pinions  of,  about  Perceptioo,  369,  90S  ; 
about  Universals,  405-412. 

PAtiosopAicui  iVfcesaifjr,  the  phrase  condemned,  89. 

Philoeophy.  divided  into  that  of  Uie  Bodyaud  that 
of  the  Mind,  217. 

Physical  Philoaoptiy,  originally  included  eeienccs 
of  Mind  as  well  as  Uiose  of  Matter,  216  H. 

Picture,  why  it  appears  more  natural  lo  one  eye 
than  to  botii,  19U. 

Pity,  the  Affection  of,  502  b.  5^  & 

Planets,  speculaiions  on  their  rcaemblanoe  to  Uiie 
world,  317  a,  236  b. 

Plants,  letter  on  Uie  generation  of,  53,  54. 

Platner,  referred  to,  125  H. 

Plato,  hit  system  of  idsas,  203,  204,  225,  370,  371, 
4U4,  405  ; hia  ideas  probably  not  independent 
of  tl>e  divine  mind,  204  11,  204  11.  329  H ; 
his  theory  of  perception,  H.  925  H,  240  H 
362  II ; likened  Ute  mind  to  a lolmfa  ram,  953, 
H ; his  comparison  of  the  cave,  355  a,  263,  263, 
306  a,  826  b ; misanprvheoded  by  Reid,  855  H; 
explained.  262  11  ; nil  three  eternal  first  princi- 
ploe,  264,  t)07j  held  that  Uie  senses  ^ve  ua 

no  real  knowledge,  334  a ; that  demonstrative 
evidence  te  to  be  found  in  abstract  knowledge 
only,  428  b ; compared  the  mind  to  a etate  or 
commonwealth.  b;  not  the  author  of  Uie 
Arcond  Alctbiadee,  H ; the  PUtoolc  deflnt- 
tion  of  Libeity  corresponds  to  that  of  Reid, 
599  H ; hli  four  cardinal  rirtuea,  048  H ; liis 
definition  of  man,  714 ; noticed,  110  a,  110  IL 
SOS  H.  
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PUtonista,  their  notion  of  the  eoul,  203  a sn'l  H ; 
their  theory  of  toniible  perception,  204  11, 225  II, 
202  H ; caeusUty  noticea,  270  a,  353  b,  431,  471. 

Playfair,  (Profeetor,)  noticed,  SO  b. 

Plowro,  dortned  an  the  reflex  of  unimpeded 
energy,  5IS  H. 

Plotinua,  held  the  human  aonl  to  be  an  emanation 
from  tlie  Anima  Mundi,  203  H ; hb  work  over- 
looked by  philoeopbera,  262  11. 

Plutarch,  referred  to,  6S3  11. 

Pueumatology,  a name  given  to  the  Philoeophy 
of  Mind,  217  a. 

Poetry,  tlie  train  of  thought  evolved  In,  con- 
eider^,  385,  386. 

Politioa,  nature  of  the  science  of,  591  b. 

Polybius,  called  History  the  mother  dty  of  Philo- 
sophy, 218  H. 

Pomponius  Marcellua.  noticed,  400  b. 

Pop^  quoted,  28  a,  31  b,  422  b,  497  a. 

Porphyry,  the  Itagogt  of,  described,  533 ; on  Uni- 
verse 406  a ; roferred  to,  263  H. 

Porta,  (^ptbta,)  noticed,  163  b. 

Porterfleld,  (Dr,)  on  tlie  direction  of  vhdble  objects, 
158,  160  b ; hb  account  of  Single  and  Double 
Vbion,  163  b,  169  a,  176  sq.  ; noticed,  172  a,  301. 

Port-Uoyal  Lo^cians,  referred  to,  220  H. 

Poaslbility,  conception  as  a test  of,  considere<l, 
376-379,  411. 

Power,  Dr  Gregory's  remarks  on,critcbed,  80,  81 ; 
wliat  meant  by  the  phrase  powers  of  the  mind, 
221 ; the  posecaeton  of  ]K>wer  over  our  own 
actions,  a first  principle,  445,  447  ; Active,  ttio 
notion  of,  512-518 : cannot  be  defined,  512  ; b 
not  an  object  of  the  external  senses,  nor  even  of 
consciousness,  512.  613,  compart,  445  b ; our 
conception  of  it  relative,  not  direct.  513.  514:  b 
a quality,  514  ; a quality  with  a contrary,  514  ; 
orguineiiU  to  prove  that  all  men  have  the 
notion  ; 1.  Many  things  can  be  aflirmed  or 
denied  concerning  it  with  understanding,  514  ; 
2.  Many  things  are  so  related  to  it,  that  we  can 
have  no  notion  of  them  if  we  have  none  of 
power,  615  : 3.  In  the  structure  of  all  languages 
the  distinction  of  action  and  passion  is  recog- 
nised, 615-517  : A Many  operations  of  mind  im- 
ply a belief  of  active  power  in  ourselves  and 
others,  517  ; 6.  The  dedre  of  power  Is  one  of  the 
strongest  (Nusiuns  of  tiuman  nature,  517.  618  : 
Locke’s  account  of  our  idea  of,  518  .520 ; his  db- 
Unction  of  Active  and  Paseive  power  contro- 
verted, 519 ; Sensation  and  Reflection  not,  as 
he  supposes,  the  exclusive  sources  of  the  idea, 
619.  520  ; Hume's  opinion,  that  we  have  no 
idea  of,  criticised,  520-522  : whether  beings  that 
have  no  will  nor  understanding  may  have  active 
wer,  622-525 ; little  light  on  tlib  question  to 
derived  from  attention  to  the  courve  of  na- 
tural ovente,  522  b ; if  Locke's  opinion  correct, 
there  can  be  no  active  power  without  will.  522. 
523  : con-ciuusnesa  of  free-will  and  reaponsibility 
In  all  minds,  523-524  ; origin  of  notions  of  effici- 
ent cause  ai.d  active  power,  524,  525.  004  ; effici- 
ent causes  of  the  pbicnomena  of  nature  consider- 
ed in  reference  to,  525-527 : power  ascribed  only 
popularly  to  sucli  pharnouiena.  525  ; iudeflnite 
aiiplicatiun  of  the  «ord  cause,  526  ; liopelessness 
Of  inquiiy  into  primary  causes,  520-527 ; the 
extent  of  human  power,  527-530 ; to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  efiect  which  It  is  able  to  produce, 
527  ; immediate  efliseta,  527-529 ; remote  eflects 
629.  530. 

Power,  tlie  Desire  of,  one  of  the  strongest  passions 
of  human  nature,  M7.  518  ; explained  aud  illus- 
trated, 554  556. 

Powers,  mental,  classification  of.  221  H.  242  a, 
611  U ; Intellectual,  Essays  on  the,  213  sq. ; 
Active,  Essiiys  on  tlie.  512  sq. 

ProleterminaUou,  tlieory  of,  632  H. 

PrtdieahU,  meaning  of  the  term,  390 ; distin- 
gulniied  from  atlribute,  390  H. 

Predicables,  the  flve,  896  b,  405  b,  685-687  ; Por- 


phyry's  treatise  on  tbe.  683  ; Reid's  mistake  as 
to  the  nature  of,  687  H. 

Pr  Judices,  as  tiie  causes  of  error,  discussed,  468- 
475  ; Bacon's  division  of,  into  four  claseoe  469  : 
Idola  tribut — tliose  common  to  tlie  wliole  bu- 
rn.m species,  469-473  ; uudue  regard  to  autho- 
rity, 469;  dis|>osition  to  measure  thlugs  un- 
known by  things  known,  470  ; love  of  eimpli- 
city,  470-472 ; misapplication  of  the  power  of 
invention  to  purposes  for  which  it  b incompe- 
tent, 472  ; tendency  to  rush  into  extremes,  472, 
473 ; Jdofa  rpreua — peculiaiities  of  training, 
profestion,  or  cliarscter,  473,  474  ; Idola  fori — 
imperfectiona  and  abuse  of  language,  474 ; Idola 
iheatri — false  syatame,  474,  475. 

Promisee  in  reasoning  described,  475. 

Prescience,  Divine,  difliculty  of  reconciling  with 
liberty.  341,  342,  342  H ; compared  with  me- 
mory, 342  a,  6^  b ; arguments  in  favour  of 
necessity  from,  629-^2 ; reconciliation  of  the 
pemibsion  of  evil  to,  632  636. 

Present,  with  roferenoe  to  time,  meaning  of  tlie 
word,  348  ; tense,  in  verba,  nature  of,  348  a 
I Pretentljt,  altered  use  of  thb  adverb,  96  H. 

Prevost,  (M.,  of  Geneva,)  referred  to.  14  b. 

Price,  (Dv,)  opposed  Locke's  account  of  the  origin 
! of  our  ideas,  347  a,  495  a ; quoted  on  conc^v- 
ability  as  the  criterion  of  possibility,  377  a ; 
noticed,  217  b,  498  b,  581  a 

Pride,  characterMice  of,  576. 

Priestley,  (Dr.)  hisobje^iona  to  Reid'e  philosophy 
consider^,  23-25  ; seems  substantially  to  agree 
with  him  on  the  doctrine  of  Common  Sense,  27 
a;  strictures  on  hia  Examination,  <^c.,  by  Dr 
Campbell,  37,  38  ; on  hia  materialism,  52  ; hia 
employment  of  the  expressions  Philotophioal 
SeoetsUy,  Necessarians,  criticised,  82 ; held 
that  all  knowledge  is  originally  derived  from 
the  senses,  294  ; quoted  on  tbe  meaning  of  the 
term  sense,  421  b ; of  common  sense,  425  a ; hia 
definition  of  Judgment,  434  a ; acknowledges 
that  men  have  a conviction  of  some  active  power 
in  themselves,  604  a ; bis  notion  of  cause,  604  b, 
608  a,  627  a ; his  argument  against  tbe  know- 
ledge of  couUngeiit  events  examined,  630 ; re- 
ferred to  or  quoted,  58  b,  87  b,  197  H,  198  H, 
208  H,  282  H.  468  b,  616  II.  618  a.  635  b. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Qua1itie.<i,  see  Qualities. 

Principles,  (First.)  do  not  need,  nor  admit  of,  proof, 
230  a ; are  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning  and 
science,  230  h,  637  a ; in  Mathematics,  ^0  b ; 
in  Natural  Pliiloeopiiy,  231  a ; tliose  taken 
for  granted  (by  Reid)  in  treating  of  the  mind, 
231-234  ; on,  in  general,  434-441  ; of  our  Judg- 
ments, some  arc  iuuiitive,  others  founded  on 
argument,  434  a,  712  b;  the  former  called 
axioms,  first  principles,  principles  of  com- 
mon sense,  common  notions,  self-evident  truths, 
434  b ; differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  are, 
and  what  are  not,  434,  435  ; all  knowledge  got 
by  reasoning  founded  on.  436;  some  yield  certain, 
otliers  proliable,  conduaioiis,  435,  436  ; advan- 
tage of  ascertaining,  in  tlio  various  brandies 
of  knowledge,  436,  437;  when  first  priiicipKs 
denied,  common  sense  the  only  reference,  437, 
438  ; may  be  Judged  of  by  ail  men,  438 ; opin- 
iona  which  contradict  Uioni  not  only  falw  liut 
ahsuid,  438,  439  ; methods  by  wbicli  they  may 
receive  support  from  reasoning,  439-441  ; Flr»t 
Prinoiplesof  ContingentTruths, 441-462;  to  wit, 
that  everytliiiig  of  which  one  is  conscious  ex- 
ists, 442,  443  ; that  the  thoughts  of  which  one 
is  conscious  arc  those  of  self,  448,  444  ; tlmt 
things  distinctly  remembered  really  happened, 
444,  445  ; our  own  identity,  so  far  b^k  as 
memory  goes,  445;  that  tilings  distinctly  |>er- 
ceived  by  the  senses,  really  exist,  445,  446; 
that  we  liavo  some  power  over  our  actions,  and 
thedeterminationsofoiir  will,  446, 447  ; that  the 
natural  faculties,  bv  whidi  we  distinguish  truth 
from  error,  are  not  uUladout,  447, 448 ; Uutt  thert 
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1*  Hfc  MTiil  initlllgtnc*  in  thoM  w«  convonc  witli, 
448,  ; tlint  faatnrct,  •ound«,  KO"ture8. 

iboii||hli  nod  dUiKMiiiona,  449,  460  ; th«t  m 
cvrtftlii  ragard  ia  due  to  tcati:m>o>  in  matrem  of 
fact,  and  eTtn  to  authority  in  niattera  of  npinlon, 
460-467;  Uiat  thera  are  events  dvpendinir  on 
tnan‘a  will,  in  whi>  h t here  U a certain  probability, 
461 ; Uuii,  in  the  pitenotnena  of  nuture.  what  ta 
to  1m.  Will  ttrobablv  be  like  what  haa  bMn.  461, 
462  ; Pii'Bt  l*riticiplc8  of  Ncceaaury  Truths,  46;i- 
4dl ; (irammatical,  462  ; Logical,  ib.  ; Matho- 
roatical,  462,  463  ; in  matter*  of  Tant«.  463  ; in 
MorUa  463,  464  ; Metaphysical.  464-461  ; o|>i- 
oioiia,  ancient  and  HMyiem,  about,  462-468 ; 
aiMcially,  of  the  Peripatetics,  483;  of  Dosoartes 
an<l  his  fi<ll()werfl,  4d3.  4b6  ; of  Locke,  406-467  ; 
of  Huflficr.  407.  408. 

PriKluiius  Ljrdua  referred  to,  anon5TDOua]y,203  II. 

Probable  Iteasoninii;.  M<  RaMonhis. 

Prob  ildhty.  cauts  in  relntlon  to  rrunta  depending 
on  human  will,  461  a : Huni»’<t  rcfeieiice  of  all 
kiio«le>lge  to,  examined.  484-4'<ti. 

i*n>/<uaor,  the  term  originally  convertiblo  whh 
Marfiitrr  and  Doctor,  H. 

Prouiioea,  Humv’e  doctrlna  regarding,  cuntro- 
vertad,  tVIii  i-ro. 

Prouuut^hm,  how  acquired.  660. 

Property,  oiigin  and  division  of,  r;.'T-669. 

Propositions,  nature  of.  414  a,  SH  b;  wiint,  w- 
eordlni  to  Arietotie,  692,  ttW  ; couversiuii  ot. 
C93,  694. 

Proprium,  as  a Predicnbla,  dfld. 

Protagoras  an<l  Kuaihlus,  story  of,  7M  b. 

Psychology,  proper  term  tlie  Plillotonhy  of 
kind,  217  II. 

l*ublie  Spirit,  the  Affcetion  of.  664. 

Punisbmenta,  influence  of,  in  connection  with 
iDOtlTes,6l2.  618. 

Purklnje,  refemd  to,  16U  II. 

Purpoee,  a voluntary  operotion  of  mind.  63;^  ; 
p^lrular  and  gexwral,  distinguialied,  -'»89.  /i-to. 

Pyrrho  the  Blean.  noticed,  102,  269  U,  43S  b. 

Pythagoras,  notie^.  326  a,  241,  Srt2  a.  2(14  a. 

Pyiliagureaiis.  (the,)  ihoir  views  regarding  a First 
Cause.  370  ; their  suppOf»i  theory  of  Ideas,  226 

а.  270s,  370  s,  404  a.  406  b,  420  a.  43U  a,  431  U ; 
of  perception,  266  a,  SoO  a ; tbelr  views  regard- 
ing a First  Cause,  370 ; compared  the  mind  to 
a Slate  or  cntumon wealth,  573  b ; the  so-called 
Pythagorean  fragments,  spurious,  226  H,  4U6 
II.  64 u H,  573  II,  688  H,  686  H ; (inesrtainty 
of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  Pythagorean 
School,  il3  H i refernKi  to,  203  H,  462  a,  471. 
fifiZa.fiiSa. 

QusLtTits  (In  general.)  every  quality  lurposee  s 
subject,  U2.322,  464.  456;  Manifest  and  Occult, 
diaunguUhed,  3^  a ; lit  relaiioti  to  general  eon- 
ceptiona  396 . effect  of  observing  the  connection 
between  latent  aud  aeusible,  iu  improving  the 
senses.  353  b,  334  a. 

Qualities,  Primary  and  Secondary,  the  distinction 
of,  133  a,  131  a and  li.  141  band  U.  142  H; 
the  terms  not  invented  by  I»cke,  141  H.  316  II ; 
on,  in  general,  SlS-316 ; f(Hitid«tion  of  tlie  dis- 
tinction, 313. 314  : reduced  to  a higher  iwindple, 
313  H : opinion  of  the  vulgar  regarding,  316, 
Sh);  opinions  of  philosophers  regarding,  316-318 ; 
specially  of  the  Atomists,  316  a ; of  AriaUitle, 
3)6  b ; of  Descartes  and  Locke,  316-318 ; of 
llerkeley,  316  ; the  distinction  how  far  availabla 
against  idealism,  318  H. 

Quaalily,  Assay  on,  716-719  ; written  to  oppose 
Hutdieson’s  appUeation  of  algebra  to  nio^s, 

б,  6 ; Reid's  aarlicet  publication,  H. 

Quantity,  of  propoalUoos,  b. 

Kamssv,  (Chevalier,)  referred  to  touching  the 
BgOisla,  269  II. 

Itamus,  (Peter,)  hU  Dicliutomy  by  contradiction, 
689  a sod  II ; noticed.  268  a,  697  b. 


Rational  rrinritdes  of  Action,  (to  wli.  Regard  to 
our  Uuud  upon  tbo  Wliole,  Regard  to  DutyX 
•aamiued,  670-599 ; evidence  that  there  am 
Midi  principles  in  man,  6T9,  ; dtstingulshed 

from  Meclianlcal  and  AniniMl  principles,  579. 

Ravaiiieon,  referred  to,  Q&I  11. 

Raynal,  (Abi>d,)  quoted  to  tlie  effKt  that  where- 
ever  aav.igi*  see  motion  which  tliey  emmot  ac- 
count fur,  there  they  eupp<Mo  a soul,  6n6  a. 

Realists  and  ^utmnaUsta.  406. 

Keoaon,  in  connectinn  with  Common  8eniw,  100, 
127.  426  ; inacKiirato  um  of  the  term  b>  Reid, 
100  H,  127  H ; in  nlatiuii  to  our  Instihctive  lie* 
liei  in  testimony.  197,  549 : the  convictioD  of 
our  Identity  necesaary  to  the  eierdso  of,  344  a; 
Hume’s  scepticism  with  regard  to,  considered. 
444  469  ; Hume  B opinion,  ihst  it  cannot  give 
rise  lu  any  original  idea,  criticised.  521.  622 ; as 
opposed  to  Passion.  635.  .M6,  581  b ; its  hilfucnce 
«n  our  voluntary  aciloiis,  536;  compared  with 
instinct,  646,  55S  ; ineufflclent  to  supply  the 
! place  of  parental  affection.  561  b;  two  ofBc^-s 
of.  679  b,  662  a,  676  a ; is  Reason  a principle  «>f 
action  ? a ; Hume'e  abusive  use  ^ the  teroi, 
6til  b,  Cli  b ; extent  to  which  it  is  uesiated  by 
Logic,  7»8  711. 

Reason,  (the  8ufflcicnt,)#m  SufBcIcnt  neason. 

Keasouing,  Darwin’s  sccount  of,  19  s;  duhned, 
243  : the  evidence  of,  deflued.  328  ; all  knowledge 
gut  by,  founded  on  first  priucipiee,  AIS,  4S2 ; on,  in 
general,  476-478 ; dietinguished  from  Judgment, 
434,476,  476;  difflculty  of  defining,  476  a;  giftof 
nature  capable  of  srtttlci&l  culture,  ib.  ; divided 
into  probable  and  demonstrativa,  476-477 ; rv- 
•pi-ctive  fields,  477  ; demonstrative,  divided  into 
two  classes,  mathematical  and  tneUphysieal, 
477 ; direct  and  indirect  demonstrations,  477-478' 
reasoning  as  applied  to  murals,  478-481 ; probable, 
481-464  ; field,  oontingent  truths,  481 ; adniite 
uiuiiiplicitv  uf  arguments,  482 ; probable  evi- 
dence, phllosopiit^  and  noiHilar  meanings  dis- 
linguislied,  ib.;  various  kinds—testimony,  su- 
tiiority,  recognition  of  identity,  anilcipatkm  of 
oMn's  future  eotiduct.  Judgment  of  cliaracter  from 
acts,  chancel,  laws  of  uaiiire,  483  484. 

Rectitude,  the  notiuii  of,  686-689 ; see  Duty. 

Htduttio  ad  absurdum,  the  naiuro  of.  439  b. 

iteflectioo,  the  only  means  by  which  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  can  be  known,  201 ; L'xike’s 
account  of,  combated,  208,  346.  420  ; nature  ui. 
332  a,  239  b,  347  ; confounded  with  Conscious- 
ness. 3:^,  347,  430.  443;  the  term  not  first  in- 
troduced into  peyeboiogy  by  Lucke,  259  II,  346 
H ; of  sil  the  powers  of  mind,  the  lost  to  bu  de- 
veloped. 340  s ; proper  snd  unprO|(tr  meaiiiiigs 
of,  ;^7  II,  420  H : opemtiun  of,  in  rclstioo  to 
consciousness  and  the  objects  of  the  senses,  42u  ; 
meaning  uf  the  term  as  used  by  Locke,  420  11 

Hfgcn*  fa  ArtUjut.  meaning  of,  12i.  U,  U. 

Regis,  reterred  to,  177  H. 

Reguiarity,  as  an  element  in  beauty.  505  a. 

Keid,  (Adam,)  an  ancestor  of  Dr  Reid,  bis  tra»s- 
Intion  of  Buchanan's  i/ief»ry  n/6'colfaKd.  4 s,  36. 

Reid,  (Alexander.)  an  ancestor  of  Dr  Reid,  nolHw 
of.  4 a,  38  It  ; bis  works,  36  b. 

Reid,  (Dr  Thorny)  vferouMf  of  the  Lift  and 
H'rUingt  of,  S-S8 ; liis  birth  and  p^uvnlsge,  wnit 
notices  of  bis  ameators,  3,  4,  35  . 36,  38  a and 
11;  Ills  education,  4,  5,  38  II ; pursuits  st  col- 
lege, 4,6;  excur^on  to  England,  6 ; appoint- 
ment to  tlie  living  of  New  Msciisr.  ib. ; circum- 
stances connected  with  bis  charge  there,  ib. ; 
publioatlon  of  tlie  Ktnaj/  on  Qnrintity,  6,  6 ; cuii- 
sideration  of  its  merits,  6 a ; eiect^  Profeasi>r 
of  Pbiloauphy  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  6 b; 
comprehensive  character  of  Uic  dutiee  of  this 
office,  ib. ; along  with  Dr  Jolm  Gregory,  foundud 
a literary  society  ibere,  7 a.  41  O';  publica- 
tion of  hia  /N7«fry  fafo  fAc  Human  Mind,  7 a; 
hla  mirly  pbUoaopbical  views,  ib. ; letter  of  Mr 
Hucr.e  to,  sflsr  reading  the  manuscript  of  Uio 
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Inquiry,  7,  8 ; obJ«ct  of  this  treatise,  8 ; the 
first  to  apply  Bacon’s  method  of  induction  to 
mental  philoaopby,  8.  V,  13 ; Impression  pro- 
duced by  the  pubHeation  of  the  Inquiry,  9, 10  ; 
remoTal  to  Olaarow  UniTertily,  10 ; state  of  this 
Unirarsity  at  the  time,  ib. ; bis  merits  as  a 
public  teacher,  10, 11 ; retirement  from  public 
life,  11 ; obsenrations  ou  the  spirit  and  scope  of 
his  philosophy,  11-29;  chiefly  distinguished  by 
his  adherence  to  the  indnctiTs  method,  11 ; hU 
high  opinion  of  Bacon,  ib. ; the  vaiue  of  his 
teachings.14, 15;  aimed  at  vindicating  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  human  belief  against  the  attacks 
of  scepticism,  15,  b ; bis  analysis  and  clsMitlca- 
cation  of  our  powers,  its  merits  and  defects,  ib.  ; 
review  of  the  more  important  objections  sgalnst 
bis  doctrines,  17-28 ; specially  of  four : 1.  That 
he  assumed  Kratultously  tlie  theory  concerning 
the  soul,  which  materialism  calls  in  question, 
18-21 ; on  this  point  his  philoaopby  peculiarly 
Invulnerable,  18  a;  how  opposed  to  materialUm, 
18  b;  holds  that  tbo  terms  expressing  simple 
powers  of  the  mind  cannot  be  defined,  19  b ; 2. 
That  his  views  tend  to  damp  the  ardour  of 
pliUoaophical  curiosity,  21,22;  vindicated  from 
the  cbiuge  of  mysticism,  21  ; letter  of,  to  Dr 
Gregory  on  his  theory  of  Perception,  22  a ; 3. 
That  by  an  unneoessary  multiplication  of  ori- 
glual  principles,  he  has  made  the  science  of 
mind  more  perplexed  than  it  was  before,  22-26  ; 
this  objection  raigtit  be  must  strongly  urged 
against  his  classiticatioa  of  our  active  prindplM, 
but  even  here  with  little  eflect,  23  a ; defended 
against  Priestley,  23-25,  37  ; 4.  That  by  sanc- 
tioning an  app^  from  the  decisions  of  the 
learned  to  the  voice  of  tlie  multitude,  he  has 
restrained  a spirit  of  free  enquiry  and  lent  stabi- 
lity to  popular  errors,  26-28 ; the  difference  be- 
tween lieid  and  Priestley  on  this  point  seems 
only  verbal,  27 ; what  Reid  means  by  an 
to  common  sense,  28  ; remarks  on  bis  style,  W s ; 
list  of  Ills  publicxtions,  29  b ; his  Hittory  of  (At 
University  qf  Giasgow,  29  H ; pursuits  towards 
the  cloee  of  life,  29,  30  ; death  of  bis  wife,  letter 
on  the  subject  to  Mr  Stewart,  80;  visit  to 
Kdlnburgh,  ib. ; last  illness  and  death,  31 ; per- 
sonal appearanoe,  ib.  ; portrait,  ib.  ; character, 
31-33  ; specially  as  a philosopher,  32  ; charac- 
teristics of  his  correspondence,  33 ; letter  of,  on 
dreaming,  33,  34  ; letter  of,  to  a friend,  (Dr 
James  Gregory,)  on  tlie  occsision  of  the  death 
of  hU  wife,  34 ; merits  as  a teacher  of  youth, 
34,  35;  iiutrumental  in  improving  the  system 
of  education  at  Aberdeen,  38  H ; Corrtspon- 
denoe  of,  39-91 ; bis  account  of  his  duties  as 
Professor  in  Qla^w,  89, 40 ; unpublished  works 
of,  88  H ; various  editions  of  his  Inquiry,  94  H ; 
comparrd  with  Kant,  715  H. 

Reid,  (James,)  on  ancestor  of  Dr  Reid,  noticeof,  3 b. 

Reid,  (Her.  I^wis,)  father  of  Dr  Reid,  bis  char- 
acter, 3 a ; his  family,  38  a. 

Reid,  (Tbemas,)  an  ancestor  of  Dr  Reid,  notice  of 
his  life  and  literary  attainments,  8,  4,  35,  36  ; 
Aytoun’s  elegy  on,  36  a ; his  works,  38  U ; fur- 
ther notice  of,  38  H. 

Relnesius,  referred  to,  151  H. 

Relation,  notions  of,  judgment  operating  in  thu 
formation  of,  420-421. 

Relations,  nature  of  the  affections  between,  560-562. 

Relative,  conceptions  deecribed,  618 : notion,  im- 
proper use  of  the  term,  322  M,  513  H. 

Remembrance^fm  Memory),  distinguished  from 
pe^pUon,2S;  cannot  be  taken  out  of  con- 
sciousness, 231  H. 

Reminiscence,  nature  of.  350;  whether  possessed 
by  brutes,  ^9,  360. 

Remorse,  nature  of,  594  a. 

Resentment,  nature  of,  as  a Malevolent  Affection, 
568-570 ; dtetinguished  by  Bishop  Butler  into 
Sudden  and  Deliberate,  5W  : the  former  called 
by  Lord  Ksmee  iiwtiactiec,  by  RMd  otifsiaf. 


668  ; in  Sudden  Resentment,  is  tliere  a momen- 
tary ^lief  that  the  object  is  alive  7 bSi ; its  use 
and  abuse,  669,  570 : Dehberate  Reseutment, 
its  nsture,  5Z0. 

Resolution,  or  Fixed  Purpose,  as  a voluntary 
operation  of  tbo  mind,  531^541. 

Respomibility,  moral,  argument  in  favour  oi  tlie 
existence  of  liberty  frrum,  620-622. 

Restraint,  tbo  advantages  of,  678-579. 

Retina,  how  rave  of  light  affect,  146-162,  see 
Seeing  ; how  objects  fall  upon,  164. 

Revival  of  perceptions,  Locke's  view  on,  with  re- 
ference to  his  theory  of  memory,  355. 

Rewards^  influence  of,  in  connection  with  motives, 
612-613. 

Reynolds,  (Sir  Joshua,)  the  motto  ]ireflxed  to  bis 
Academical  Diseourtet,  applicable  to  Bacon's 
philosophy,  12  b. 

Richter,  referred  to,  372  H. 

Ridicule,  service  of,  to  philosophy,  438  b,  439  a. 

Rights,  wliat,  as  corresponding  to  duties,  643,544  ; 
natural,  the  ordinary  kinds  of,  enumerated,  666. 

Robison,  (Profeesor,)  letter  of  R^  to,  on  Sir  lanac 
Newton's  descent,  89-91. 

ROeli,  his  controversy  with  De  Vries,  273  II. 

Rohault,  referred  to,  177  H. 

Romance,  origin  and  nature  of,  380-382. 

Roecelinus,  Nominalism  of,  406  a. 

Rouseeau,  noticed,  200,  201. 

Royer  Ckdlard,  referred  to,  198  H,  262  H,  273  U, 
343  U 

Rudolphl,  referred  to,  162  H,  181  H. 

Baoscitt,  nature  of,  543. 

St  Hilaire,  (Darthdleroy,)  quoted,  682  H. 

Sanctity,  as  neutralising  ridicule,  439  a. 

Sanscrit,  numerous  inflections  of,  516  H. 

Saunderson,  (Nicholas,)  the  blind  mathematician, 
noticed,  125  b,  134  a,  143  a,  156. 

Savage  state,  tlie,  illustrated  in  the  formation  of 
language,  605. 

Savages,  Uieir  possession  of  the  seeds  of  tlioee 
qu^ties  whicn  adorn  civilised  life,  98  b. 

Siidiger,  (Julius  Cteaar,)  his  sixth  sense,  124  U ; 
referred  to,  228  H ; quoted  (anonymously)  on 
the  utility  of  disputation,  767  H. 

Scepticism, found  in  the  philosopliy  of  Dee  Cartes, 
Malebranche,  Locke,  and  Berkeley,  101  b,  103  b, 
206,  207;  animadverted  on,  183  b.  233,  259,  446; 
not  poMible  toucliing  the  facts  of  consciousness 
in  thomNelves,  129  H,  442  U,  713  U ; vocation 
of,  129  H ; tee  Doubt;  origin  of,  267,  446 ; dif- 
ference between  the  ancient  and  the  modem, 
488  b. 

Sebeiner,  his  experimenta  on  the  eye,  160  b : re- 
ferred to,  177  U. 

Schelling,  referred  to,  206  11. 

ScliUler,  quoted,  384  II ; referred  to,  516 11. 

Schneider,  referred  to,  t8S  H. 

Schoolmen,  their  additions  to  AristoUe'e  thoorv  of 
ideas,  226 ; the  vulgar  opinion  in  regard  to  their 
pbtloiwpliy,  erroneous,  268  H ; understood  the 
srguments  in  favour  of  Idealism,  286  U ; anti- 
ciliated  Locko'a  diatinction  of  Sense  and  Reflec- 
tion as  the  two  eouroec  of  our  knowledge,  346  H. 

Sdencee,  divided  into  material  and  intelleotual, 
218 : how  the  maturity  of  a ecieuoo  may  he 
judged  of,  241. 

Seientia  Il^ia,  the  doctrine  of,  632,  ib.  H. 

Secondary,  Primary  and.  Qualities,  tee  Qualities. 

Seeing,  on,  in  general,  182  sq. ; exoelleuco  and  dig- 
nity of,  132, 133 ; dlecovers  almost  nothing  whi^ 
the  Blind  may  not  comprehend,  138;  the  reason 
of  this,  133,  134  ; necessity  of  distinguishing  tlie 
visible  appoarancec  of  objects  from  the  things 
suggested  by  them,  134,  136;  the  visible  ep- 
pearanoe  of  an  object  analyst  135-187 ; sel- 
dom made  Uie  object  of  reflection,  136  b ; bow 
it  would  affect  one  newly  made  to  see,  136,  137  ; 
Colour  a quality  of  Bodien,  not  a serisation 
Odea)  of  the  mind,  137,  138 ; this  quality  die- 
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tlnguialMd  frtmi  what  U called  tJU  apptaranet 
c/  Cotour,  187  t tba  latter  a ilcu  of  tbo  former. 
137  b,  138  a;  Uie  name  of  Colour,  how  applied, 
138 ; no  real  diffareoce  b^waen  philoeoptiera 
and  tba  rul^  lu  thia  matter,  138*140;  no  re> 
•ambiance  between  Colour  and  tlio  Idea  or 
MDiation  bjp  which  ft  U repraaanUd  to  the 
mind,  140  a;  Vieible  Figure  and  t^tenaion 
(Magnitude),  147-144;  bare  a necetaary  eon- 
nectiutt  with  real  Figure  and  Magnitude,  148  b; 
ViaibU  Figure,  what  conception  a blind  man 
may  form  ^ it,  143  ; thia  conception  compared 
with  the  appearaaoe  preeented  to  the  rye  in 
Tiaion,  143,  144;  queiiee  concerning  Viaibiw 
Figure  aiiawered,  144-147;  Geometry  of  Vitl- 
blei,  147-153;  what  knowledge  of  external  ob- 
)ecU  may  be  obtained  through  thia  aenae  alone, 
149,  160;  Uluatratioii  of  the  Idomeniane  borrowed 
from  Anepigraphus,  150-158;  certain  pbmno- 
mena  of  Vuion  examined,  158  aq.  ; 1.  The 
parallel  motion  of  the  ayea,  158,  153 ; thia  not 
the  reeolt  of  eiiatuio,  158;  but  of  a natural 
inetlnct,  158,  153 ; power  cif  varying  the  par- 
■llollam,  153  a;  8.  Our  aeeing  objaeta  erect  by 
Inverted  imagee,  153-163 ; Kepier'a  and  Dee- 
cartee'  aolullou,  153,  154  ; Berkeiey’e  eolution, 
164,  15d;  Reld’e  eolution,  15C-160 ; bow  the 
picture  on  tbe  rthua  camaa  riaion,  157 ; ac- 
counted for  as  a law  of  nature,  157-lfWi ; 
Bcheiner'a  and  Forterfiek!*#  aaiwrimente.  160, 
161  ; 3.  Boeing  ol^ecta  aiogie  with  two  eyee, 
163-166  ; opiuiona  reduced  to  two  aupreoie 
clnasii,  163  H : ubjevta  falling  on  pulnta  of 
tbe  retina  aimilarly  situate,  164 ; illuatrative 
•aperimenta,  166 ; lawa  of  vision  in  brute  ani- 
maia,  166,  167  ; theory  aa  to  animaU  whkdi 
have  their  eyee  placed  adverae,  167  ; Squinting 
oonaidered  hypothetically,  167-178  ; not  probable 
that  two  otjecte  can  ba  attended  to  at  onoa, 
166  a ; defect  of  sight  at  point  of  entrance  of  optic 
nerve,  168  b ; experimenU  on  aquinilng  eug- 
geeted.  168, 169 : doable  and  aingle  vision  with 
reference  tn  equiuiiug,  169,  170 ; Dr  Jurln'a  hy- 
potbeaU,  170;  facta  relating  to  squinting,  178  ; 
noUceoofaitemuta  tncureii,  178,  173 ; ttweffvet 
of  cuatom  in  seeing  objecte  single,  173-176 ; the 
aoourat#  directioa  of  both  eyes  to  the  object  tbe 
effect  of  custotn,  173, 174  ; the  correapoodertoe  be- 
tween certain  pulnta  of  the  retina  an  original  pro- 
perty of  bumeu  eyee,  174 ; Dr  Smith'a  reaeoniog 
eonirovertod,  174-176;  Dr  porterheid's  account 
of  tingle  and  douMo  vlaioa,  176-178  ; Dr  Urigga's 
Uwosy  of  the  optic  nerv«e,  178,  179;  Newton *• 
eooje^re,  180 ; strictures  on  it,  180,^181 ; theory 
ooneemlug  tbo  seneorium  controverted,  181  b ; 
how  we  iMm  to  perceive  dietancee  by  the  eye, 
188  : changea  in  the  form  of  the  eye,  189 ; Indl- 
uation  of  optic  axea,  189, 190 ; degreea  of  brigfat- 
neee  In  colour,  190,  191 ; comparison  with  inter- 
vening  objecte,  198 1 diminution  of  apparent  mag- 
nitude, 192.  193;  vidbie and  real  flffure,  193,  194. 
5m  Si^t,  Fislon. 

8eghet,  (Bir  Thomas,)  refnrrsd  to,  35  H. 

Self,  the  permanent  subjoct  of  sxiccessive  Uiougblt 
8:18.  345,  443.  444. 

8elf-int«r»et.  defects  of,  aa  a prindpJe  of  action, 
584  586. 

Srueca,  quoted,  35  a.  384  H. 

Ik-omtlon,  cannot  ^ denned,  107  a ; Iwlungs  to 
a eenticut  being,  110  b,  289  b;  sngge>t«  both 
the  oorrelatc  and  the  reUtioo,  lit  a;  none  of 
our  aenaatioiu  reeemblaooee  of  any  qualiUee  of 
body,  140-148;  distinguished  from  Perception, 
188  b.  810-313;  princi|>lu  of  thia  dlsUnciioa — 
Benaation  the  subjective.  Perception  tbe  ob- 
jective, eletDent,  each  alwnye  in  tlte  Inverse 
r»Uo  of  the  oUier,  160  U,  188  U.  313  H,  819  H : 
Hensation  and  R^ection,  ae  the  two  aotuoae  of 
our  idma,  tbb  division  eonaldered,  80S,  ,846,  319 
H : tneaning  of  tbe  term,  889 ; distfrLguuhed 
from  Memory,  339  b. 


Senaationa.  dieiinguialicd  from  theqnalitlea  causing 
them,  118.  114,  119,  180,  131,  137,  138.  289, 
816  : their  allaged  connection  with  vibrations  of 
the  nerves,  858  ; their  nature,  890  ; divided  into 
tba  aarecable,  the  diaagrecHble,  and  tbe  iodlffer- 
eut,311 ; differcuce bet weenBenaationaand  Feel- 
ings, 312. 

Bcose,  the  organs  of,  345  an. ; m Organs ; the  evi- 
dence of.  cuiii|iar^  wlib  the  evidence  of  Hea- 
•oniuf,  328,  389 ; of  Axiome,  3»9;  of  Tastimony, 
389.  compare  194-800 ; of  Memory,  3^  330 ; In- 
forms us  only  if  tbe  Preeent,  34m  ; objects  of, 
our  noiioo  of.  In  connection  with  the  faculty  of 
Judgment,  418  a ; popular  meaning  of  the  word, 
481,  483;  not  to  be  identified  with  Judgment, 
H;  Comoian,  sm  Cooimou  Be&se;  Moral, 
tee  Moral  Sense. 

Beosaa,  (External.)  in  all  tbe  Seneaa  the  only  ob- 
ject |tercoived  is  that  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  organ,  104  11,  160  U.  847  H.  299  H.  flol 
H.  3113  11,  304  U ; division  into  five.  Inadequate, 
119  II,  184  H;  systecua  of  philoeophere  con- 
cerning, 130-132;  do  not  deceive,  194  a and 
U : general  belief  In  the  evidence  of.  259  ; ei- 
tent  of  the  knowledge  given  by,  890;  Improve- 
ment of,  830-334  ; by  use  and  exarcise,  330.  331 ; 
original  and  acquired  perosptionedistloguiabed, 
331-333  ; by  a due  care  of  the  organa  of  sense, 
333  ; by  attention  to  tljo  objects  of  aenaa,  9^', 
by  Che  of  instrumenU,  oonirived  by  art, 
333  ; by  diaeovering  the  coDneclion  wtilcfa  sub- 
flisu  between  tbe  aenaible  and  latent  qunli- 
tiee  of  olijeota,  333.  334  : fallacy  of,  334-S.'i9 ; 
ooroplainta  of  pbilosophera  oonceming,  334 : 
fallacy  impoesibte  in  aenaacion,  835  ; auppo^ 
fialacy  in  perception,  ib.  ; due  to  Inconciualve 
reasoning,  336,  ;t36  ; to  errors  of  acquired  p«r- 
ceptioa,  336,  387 ; to  ignorance  of  Um  laws  of 
nature,  337,  3S8 ; to  a dlsurderod  state  of  the 
wgan,  nerves,  Ac,  338,  339 : exiateoce  of  things 
)>erceived  by,  a first  principle,  445,  446. 

Sensuriuu),  Utat  |«rt  of  tba  brain  to  which  ira- 
preeeioua  are  conveyed  by  the  optic  nerve,  156  b ; 
tlieortea  concerning,  179-181 ; by  eome  pbilae»- 
pliers  made  the  seat  of  ihti  soul,  855. 

Bcuteiic^  tbe  true  natural  unit  In  apeoefa,  71  a 
and  11« 

5riifim«af,  on  tbe  term,  868  II,  fill  K,  fiZi  b 
and  U. 

Sergaaut,  (Jdiii,)  bis  criticism  of  Locke’e  theory  of 
identit;,  350  11 ; referred  to,  891 11. 

Bliaftesbt^,  account  of  his  treatiae  entitled  Scans 
Communis,  4tc,  483.  484 ; casually  noticed, 

559  a,  5101  b.  598  b. 

Bight,  the  sense  by  which  we  principally  obtain 
our  knowledge  of  Figure.  186  11 ; true  objeit  of 
tierceptiou  in,  160  U,  8v9  H.  MI  H.  303  11,  SU4 
U ; does  not  give  us  a knowledge  of  rrai  Mhr 
nitude  or  Elxteneioo , 303  b,  11 ; original  and 
acquired  perceptious  of,  331,  S38'  miouteue»4 
that  tbe  senae  is  capable  of  roaebing  349,  350. 
Hu  Boeing,  Vision. 

Sign,  cuiuiectkxj  of,  with  the  tiling  signiflod,  121, 
182,  194  sq. ; transition  from,  to  thing  aig- 
uified,  331  Ik 

Blgna,  natural,  dittsreut  clasaea  of,  diatiugtiiahed, 
181,  128;  powvr  of,  to  signify  aentiments,  pas- 
lious,  die.,  460;  iooato  fiurulty  of  recoguisiug, 
664.  fifth. 

Simple  Approbeuiioo,  see  Apprehension,  Conceit 
tion. 

BimpUcity,  love  of,  aa  a source  of  error,  806,807, 
470478. 

BimpUclus,  referred  to,  263  II,  316  B,  fififi  H. 

Bin,  a^meui  of  the  tieccsaitariaoa  from  tbe  per- 
mimton  of,  examined,  638  tan. 

Skans,  (Dra  Andrew  and  David,)  noliee  89  H ; 
Dr  Raid’s  Letters  to,  39-50. 

Skene,  (Dr  George,)  notice  of,  46  H. 

Smelling,  on.  in  genend,  104-115 : the  medium,  nf 
certain  ettuvia  conatanUy  amiiled  by  bodies, 
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101  b;  tbo  oriT»n  of,  104,  105;  tli«  MiiMition 
conitdercd  abstmci);,  1U5 ; compared  with  tlie 
remembrance  aod  Ima^nuetJon,  105,  106  ; Im- 

fdica  a sentient  being,  108  a ; tliere  le  a quality 
n bodies  which  we  call  their  Smell,  112  a;  in 
the  imagination  this  quality  is  closely  connected 
with  the  sensation,  112  b ; the  notion  of  the  ex- 
ternal quality,  as  cause  of  the  sensation,  wlieme 
derived  T 112,  113;  the  name  of  Smell,  though 
applied  both  to  the  sensation  and  to  the  exter- 
nal quality,  niure  properly  belonits  to  the  lat- 
ter, 114  ; in  the  sensation  is  the  mind  active  or 
paasiveT  114,  115. 

Smith,  (Adam,)  quoted  on  systems  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, 14  a ; on  the  prindpleof  Credulity,  23, 
34  ; his  remtrk  as  to  the  pleasure  of  returning 
in  old  age  to  the  studies  of  youth.  30  a ; criti- 
cism of  his  theory  of  Sympathy,  02,  666 : noticed, 
104  H.  537  a. 

Smith,  (Dr.)  his  Syttem  c^f  Optics  noticed,  154  a, 
166  a,  172  a,  174  b,  175,  176,  177  b,  179  a,  191  a, 
192,  193  a. 

Social,  as  distinguished  from  solitary,  operations  of 
tlie  mind,  244.  664;  neglected  by  philosophers,  245. 
Socrates,  his  doctrine  of  tlie  connection  of  bmuty 
with  r^  perfection,  602  b;  his  four  cardinal  vir- 
tiiea,  642  II ; noticed,  540  b, 

Soemmering,  discovery  of,  touching  the  retina, 
174  11  ; referred  to,  181  H. 

Softness,  119  b ; see  Touch. 

Solitary,  as  distlngulslied  from  social,  operations 
of  the  mind,  244,  663. 

Solomon,  H'isilom  of,  quoted,  547  U. 

Sophisms,  the  nature  and  division  of,  according 
to  the  Aristotelians,  707,  708. 

Soul,  opinions  regarding  the  nature  of,  202  b,  20.3  -i 
and  II  ; regaling  the  seat  of,  234  b and  H, 
248  II,  265,  319  II. 

Sound,  110  b ; tee  Hearing. 

Space,  Reid's  and  Kant’s  doctrines  of,  compared, 
123  U,  126  II,  128  II,  .'<24  11 ; represented  by 
Newton  as  the  sensorium  of  the  Deity,  255  b ; 
origin  of  our  notion  of,  324 ; tangible  and  visi- 
ble, distingiiirhed,  324,  326 ; Reid's  doctrine  of, 
criticised,  334  U,  343  II ; considerations  regard- 
ing, SS-*).  336,  343.349 ; inadequacy  of  our  notion 
of,  349  li. 

Spewing,  art  of,  an  example  of  habit,  550. 

Species,  (sensible,)  Perii>atetio  and  Scholastic 
theories  of,  139  b and  H,  204  b and  U,  267  a,  268 
li,  278  11 ; as  employed  by  Descartes,  Gassen-  i, 
and  Locke,  226  II  ; Species  impressce  and  ex- 
pressa,  267  H,  312  II,  375  U. 

Species,  (logical,)  686,  690. 

Speculative  and  Active  Powers,  error  of  tlie  distri- 
bution into,  511  H. 

Speech , faculty  of,  one  of  the  mental  power*,  246 
H ; structure  of,  according  to  the  Aristotelians, 
691.  692. 

Spence,  referred  to  as  the  author  (under  the  name 
of  Sir  Harry  Beaumont)  of  Crt/o,  ora  Dialoput 
on  Beauty,  ;s)t)  H. 

Spinosa,  his  system  of  Necessity  referred  to,  608  n, 
62Sb;  quoted  concerning  Liberty,617 11;  noticed, 
206  II. 

Spirit,  public,  ns  a benevolent  affection,  664. 
Spontaneity,  as  characterising  Trains  of  thought, 
380,  381 ; see  Train ; Liberty  of,  601  H,  614  H. 
Squinting,  167  et  seq.  ; set  Seeing. 

Stabr,  referred  to,  683  H. 

Stair,  (Lord,)  referred  to,  220  II. 

State,  a term  applied  by  Nccessitarmiis  to  all  modi- 
6cations  of  mind  Indifferently,  85  11. 

Stalistienl  Account  of  Scotland,  Reid's  Account 
of  Glasgow  University  first  published  in,  721 
H. 

Stevenson,  (Professor.)  his  candid  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  merit  of  Reid  s Inquiry,  9 b,  10  a.  i 
Stewart,  (Diigsld.)  his  Account  of  the  Life  awl 
IPrUings  qf  Dr  Reul,  1-38;  is  inisisken  in 
supposing  that  Descartes  was  nut  auquuinted  | 


with  Bacon Works,  13  H : his  remarks  on 
Reid's  observations  concerning  Colour  and  Vi- 
sible Figure,  138  II,  144  U ; his  principle  of 
belief  in  the  permanence  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
327  H ; luisHtates  Koid's  use  of  the  term  Re- 
flection, 420  II  ; his  theory  of  Habit,  651  It  ; 
censures  Reid  for  applying  the  term  Instinct 
to  an  acquired  dexterity,  569  H ; concedes 
that  no  action  is  performed  without  some  mo- 
tive, 609  H ; quoted,  on  the  order  of  university 
studies,  420  H ; on  Uio  Pythagorean  definition  of 
Virtue,  540  H ; on  the  cousciouBuesa  of  Frer- 
Ageiicy,  616  11 ; on  Gillies’s  criticism  of  Reid, 
664  II  ; on  the  of  mathematical  study, 

7ii»  H ; referred  to,  64  b,  194  11,  198  U,  208  11. 
217  U,  220  H,  253  11.  269  11.  273  U.  286  U.  294 
II.  .343  H,  362  11,  407  H,  408  II,  426  U,  436  H, 
442  H.  451  II,  462  H,  461  11,  466  U,  467  11, 
476  H,  545  11. 519  H,  566  II. 

Stewart,  (Sir  James,)  noticed.  49  a. 

Stillingfieet,  referred  to,  291 11. 

Stimulants,  the  effect  of,  lit  creating  artificial  api>o- 
tiies,  116.  116,55a 

Stoics,  (the,)  likened  the  mind  to  a tabula  rasa,  263 
11 ; their  opinions  on  virtue  and  happiness,  583 1 
their  division  of  officia,  588  H,  649  H ; their 
wise  man,  598  a ; their  dotinition  of  virtue,  638 
b ; their  distribution  of  the  virtues,  642  H. 

Strabismus,  noticed,  178  b. 

Strabo,  quoted,  681  b ; referred  to,  683  II. 

Strunocli,  (Rev.  William,)  his  tostirooiiy  to  Dr 
Reid's  popularity  at  Now  Machar,  5 b. 

Stuart,  (Pr^eseor  John.)  referred  to,  44  a and  H. 

Subject  and  object,  proper  and  improper  use  of 
these  terms,  97  11,  '221  H. 

Subjective  end  Objective  Qualities,  distinction  of, 
310  H. 

Sublimity,  nature  and  producing  cau!>e>  of,  ex- 
amined, 494-498,  see  Grandeur. 

Subetance  (of  attributes),  concepttou  of,  apart  from 
its  qualities,  involves  a contnidiction,  ^<23  H. 

Substance  (category  of),  division  and  properties 
of.  684.  685. 

Substantial  Forms,  doctrine  of,  270  a and  II. 

Succession,  (the  idea  of,)  Locke’a  account  of.  criti- 
cised, 347,  .348  ; can  Uie  idea  of  Duration  tie  de- 
rived from  T .348,  349. 

Suetonius,  quoted,  400  11,  A36  II. 

Sufliciunt  Reason,  the  Leibntttan  doctrine  of,  con- 
sidered, 624-628 ; ambiguity  of  tbe  principle  of, 
624  H ; applicable  to  hypcrphysical  events,  626 
H ; equivalent  to  sum  of  causes,  626  II. 

Siimestion,  as  a power  of  the  mind,  explained.  111  ; 
Reid's  use  of  this  terra  anticipated  not  only  by 
Berkeley,  but  by  Tertullian,  111  11 ; criticism 
of  Reid  s doctrine  of,  128  U,  130  U. 

Suldas,  referred  to,  683  II. 

Superiority,  Desire  of,  (ue  EmuIation.)con8idcred, 

566  568. 

Swift,  nntioed,  438  b. 

Syllogism,  whether  It  can  be  ainiply  apprehended, 
375  a;  account  of  the  Aristotelian,  694-708. 
ue  Aristotle ; Aristotle's  definition  of,  701  II  ; 
Degerando  quoted  on,  710  11 ; compared  with 
Induction,  712. 

Sympathy,  Adam  Smith's  theory  of,  92,  .565 ; 
called  out  by  tbe  benevolent  affections,  566 : os 
an  effect  of  approbation,  593. 

Systems,  pnoudices  arising  from,  474,  475. 

Talxnt,  how  Judged  of  in  men,  458 
' Taatc.  (tbe  sense  of.)  analyiied,  115;  organs  at 
entrance  of  alimentary  canal,  115  b;  uses,  ib. ; 
how  far  a separate  genus  from  smell,  116a; 
varieties,  116;  enumerstion  of  simple  tastes  by 
various  philosophers,  116  H. 

Taste,  (ns  on  intelleciual  power,)  there  are  Fimt 
I Prindples  in  matters  of.  453 ; Essay  on,  490- 
508 ; on,  ill  general,  490-492  ; defined,  490 ; com- 
part with  the  external  sense  of  Ueie,  ib. ; omu- 
I tiuii  produced  dinUnguished  from  quality  produ- 
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anic.  lb.;  dimtity  In  tht  kinds  of  lioniity.  491 : 
hanUhy  stnto  of  the  power  exhibited  tu  edmi- 
ration  of  what  la  really  excellent,  lb.  ; effect  of 
custom  and  aaaociailona  In  producing  eaiietiee 
(•f.  ib. ; a staiidard,  491.  492  : iiiipliee  Judgment, 
492  ; the  quality  admired  cannot  be  perceived 
without  perception  of  the  nature  of  the  object, 
it*.  ; ohJecU  of,  493-50S  ; to  wit.  Novelty,  493, 
494  ; Grandeur,  494'49S  ; Ueatity,  498-508  ; pro* 
grees  of,  In  individuals,  507  . 50H : Judgment  in 
matters  of,  534 : Uume'e  opinions  on,  contiYi* 
verted.  077. 

Teaching,  importance  of.  at  a moans  of  learning, 
Z25  H. 

Telescope,  the.  103. 

Temper,  natiiml.  how  constituted,  .*i7H. 

TemptatiOD,  liability  to,  caused  by  paasion,  572. 


Terras,  of  a propoalHon,  according  to  the  Aristnte- 
llana,  022;  ofasyllogiiim,  024. 

Tertullian,  liia  auticipatiou  of  Rsid'e  philoeopliy, 
111  II. 

Testimony,  evidence  of,  compared  with  that  of 
Sense,  194-201,  829;  origin  of  our  beli^  In, 
traced,  196  ; dl-tingulslied  from  Judgment,  418  ; 
first  principle  concerning,  460.  451  ; as  a kind 
of  probable  evidvnee,  482.  463 ; luetiuctive  belief 
i>f  children  in , 542. 

Ti't^-ns,  referred  to,  111  H,  S.13  H. 

TIuiloa,  noticed,  241. 

Thcagca,  spurious  tnatlee  attributed  to,  MD  H. 

1 hemistlus,  referred  to,  203  H.  SUO  H. 

Theophrastus,  referred  to,  110  il,  203  II,  300  II, 
816  It  fll»5  H,  287  H. 

Theoriee,  their  nature  aud  use,  234  , 235. 

Theory,  hypolhetu,  and  cnnjecturt,  terms  erro- 
i>enttsly  used  by  Rcld  as  couvertible.  97  H. 

Theory  of  Morals,  Impropriety  of  the  name.  049b; 
forma  no  part  of  the  system  of  Morals,  042,  043. 

Thinking,  an  active  operation,  321  a ; mee^ng  of 
the  term,  322  a ; as  distinct  from  feeling,  071  b. 

Tiiought  and  thinking,  more  and  leas  restricted 
•igniflrattons  of  these  terms,  92S  II : bow  uaed 
by  the  Cartesian  echool.  205  a and  H. 

Thought  distingulahed  from  its  oblect,  277  b. 

Thoughta,  reference  of,  to  a “ self,'*  443  b-444  a ; 
the  train  of,  379-886.  see  Train  ; indicated  by 
features,  voice,  and  gestures,  449-460. 

Thummig,  quotation  from  his  defence  of  Leibnitt 
against  Clarke,  jUJ  II. 

Tiberus,  a fstaJM.  036  II. 

Tillntenii,  qutited  on  Design,  469  ; noticed,  460  a. 

Timsrus.  (the  Locriau,)  noticed,  225  a ; the  trea- 
tise under  the  name  of,  a forgery,  225 II. 

Time,  notion  and  measurement  of,  343  ; origin  of 
our  notion  of,  343  II ; inadequacy  of  our  nuUoo 
of,  349  H : ret  Dnratlon. 

TitUs,  tee  t'orax. 

Topicr,  accruint  of  Aristotle’s  treatise  so  called, 


Tnrricem,  noticed,  217  b. 

TotKh.  all  the  eenset  niodiflcations  of,  104  H.  347 
H,  305  11;  an.nlyeed,  119  rq.;  variety  of  quali- 
ties ftcrcelvccl  by,  119  a and  11;  Heat  and  Cold, 
119;  llarvinees  aii«l  Softness,  119,  120;  distinc- 
tion in  thcee  cases  between  Uie  sensation  and 
the  quality  causing  it,  120;  the  latter  a sign 
of  the  former,  131  ; Hardneae  and  Softness, 
Roughness  and  Smoothness.  Kigore,  Motion, 
considered  as  Primary  qualities.  133;  Extension 
a fwtlon  Involved  in  tbeae  qualHIoa,  123-126; 
eiistence  of  a material  world  as  indubitable  as 
tliat  of  ideas  and  imprcsalona,  126-130;  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  body.  126  11,  303  U ; 
Inadequate  bi  ascertain  Figure,  independently  of 
Sight,  183  H : not  the  test  of  reol  Magnitude  j 
and  Figoie,  303  H,  326  H. 

*Traey.  (M.  de.)  referred  to,  H>  i 

Traill  of  thought,  on,  in  general,  .379  .168  ; varioiu  \ 
names  given  to  it  by  pbllosopbers,  379  b ; Is  not 
conhntd  to  itlrnt,  slrtctly  so  called,  379,  360,  i 


eoM^tare  199  H ; either  Spontaneous,  or  Directed, 
or  (whei  la  roost  common)  Mixed  of  both  kinds, 
360 ; Sponteueous  Trains  cooaddered.  880-385  : 
dlstingulslied  as  KistorUal  or  rtmAntic,  accord- 
ing as  Memory  or  Fancy  acta  the  most  consider^ 
able  part.  380,  381 ; specially  of  what  is  ealM 
wtU-hmilding,  381.  882  ; the  arrangement  of 
thought  In  spontaneoua  traine,  how  produced  T 
382-385  ; not  by  any  mechanic^  or  unthinking 
cause,  382;  probably  the  reeult  of  Judgment, 
382.  383 ; this  opinion  confirmed  by  tracing  tli« 
progress  of  the  human  fancy,  383-385 ; children 
furnished  with  regular  trains,  In  the  first  in- 
stance, by  imitation  of  others,  383  ; then  by  tl>e 
exercise  of  their  own  lovoniion,  SM,  384  ; these 
trains,  when  acquired,  made  famUlar  by  exercise 
and  habit,  384-385;  Direuted  Trains  conaldored, 
3H5,  360;  Hume's  (and  Hobbes’)  theory  of  the 
AUiaction  of  Ideas,  examined,  8^-388;  bis  enu« 
roeratlon  of  the  relations  npon  which  this  attrac- 
tion Is  founded,  at  once  redundant  and  incom- 
plete, 686 : Habit  sufficient  to  explain  the  at- 
traction of  ideas.  867  ; practical  reflections  sug- 
gested by  the  subject.  388. 

Training,  moral,  the  Influence  of,  578  a. 

TraDBubstantiatioii,  the  Catbniie  doctrine  of.  in- 
oompetible  srith  Idealism,  368  U ; axplaloed, 
518  H. 

Treviranus,  referred  to,  181  H. 

TWroux,  Afrmoirs  </e.  referred  to,  309  H. 

Troth,  an  innate  principle  of,  contended  for.  196, 
0^^ : that  the  natural  fecultica  by  which  we 
distinguish  Truth  and  Error  are  not  fallacious, 
a first  priuciple,  447-448  ; cannot  suffer  by  in- 
quiry, 456  a,  478  b ; faculty  of  perceiving,  as 
distinct  from  existence  of,  076  b. 

Truths,  neosMary  and  contingent,  distinguished, 
439,  430,  441,  443  ; self-evident,  nature  of.  434  ; 
contingent.  First  Principles  of,  441-459.  sr< 
Principles;  the  field  of  Probable  Reesoning,  481 
b;  necessary.  First  Principles  of,  453-401,  sre 
Principles ; the  field  of  Demonstrative  Reason- 
ing, 477  a. 

Tschirnhaoesn,  referred  to,  377  H. 

Turgot,  referred  to,  7 b,  34  a. 

Turnbull,  (Dr  Georgt.)  notice  of,  4 b,  86  b,  37  a. 

Tutorial  system  in  English  Universities,  criticised, 
73  IL 

UKOKReTSNOiJVo.powers  and  opentions  of.  aadie- 
lingulshed  from  those  of  Will.  242,  M7;  divMon 
of  the  operations  of,  by  Logichins,  into  Simple 
Apprehension,  Judj^ent,  and  Rmsoolrg,  34^ 
375.  692  ; biasses  of,  as  raueos  of  error,  468-475 ; 
ret  Prejadioes  ; whether  beings  thst  have  no  will 
nor  understanding  may  have  active  power,  622- 
525.  ret  Power  ; neceasery  to  the  supposition  of 
a moral  agent  and  will,  Mfti. 

X^nderttatuiing  and  iVtll,  as  a division  of  the  mental 
^Kiwurs.  242  a and  H ; objectionable,  511  H. 

Universals,  AttribuUr  so  called  in  the  ancient  phi- 
losophy, 389  b,  390  a:  tl»e  five  clseses  of,  896  b, 
405  b,  6.^  b : see  Predlcablee  ; opinions  of  phllo- 
snpben  about,  405H12;  of  the  Pythtgoieane, 
Piatonists,  and  Peripatetics.  405  ; of  the  Nomin- 
aliste,  R^lite,  and  Conceptualists,  406 : of 
Uobbeo,  ib. ; of  I,ocke  and  llerkoley,  406-409  ; 
of  Hume,  409-413. 

Univtrriiar,  original  use  of  the  term,  723  H. 

Univenitlce,  British , their  conBtltatk>nal  prlurl|>let 
syttematlcally  violated.  H ; of  Glasgow  amt 
Bt  Andrews,  absurdity  of  their  system  In  puei- 
poning  Physics  to  MsnUl  Pbilosopliy  in  curri- 
culum. 420  H. 

Vrtirrrrity  Comruvinotiera'  Rei>ort,  referred  tn. 
735  U. 

Utility,  as  the  source  nf  Jn«tice,  Hume’s  opinlous 
on,  oontruvsrted,  651  663 

Valais,  (he  pi*r«  de,)  accused  Malebraocli#  of 
henw},  266  U. 
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ValTvrd*.  noCic«d»  181  ft. 

Tftrtet]',  ftft  an  eietntcit  to  BMUty,  U&  ft. 

VftiTO.  quotftd,  159  b,  281  H. 

yerftdty.  Principto  of,  198.  tee  Tnith. 

Vtrba,  floxkm  of,  In  reUtioa  lo  a«n— >ry  tnitha, 
443  ft : ftction  ftfvd  pftaaion  ftft  ropraaented  by, 
ftt5«  605  . 606 : origin  of  th«  dhtinction,  515  : 
•scoptioni  ftecoanUn  for,  516.  512. 

TMftUua,  noticod,  180, 181. 

Vibration  in  tiio  norroa.  Ilaftley't  theory  of,  eza- 
niiood.  349-258. 

Vioo,  exiaUiiee  of.  dependoot  on  the  operation  of 
the  will,  548 : argument  of  the  norncMitariNoe 
from  the  permieaim  of.  eftamiond.  613-616. 

Vienna,  Univenity  of,  referred  to.  12S  H. 

Virgil,  adduced  in  llluetnitioo  n(  tlie  Sublime. 
497  ft  ; quoted.  107  a,  385  U,  575  H. 

Virtue,  Paoudo-PythagoTeaii  dfednitlon  of.  &1D 
H ; ftoqulrea  etrengtli  by  temptation.  5Z3  ; Fin»t 
Principlee  relating  to,  &I7-640.  tee  M««raU. 

Vtrtuea,  the  cardinal,  aecording  lo  the  Btoice, 
Plato,  and  Sooratee,  &L2  H ; Hume'e  dlriaioii 
td  the,  Into  natural  and  artl6^l,  653. 

Via  inertim,  S31. 

VUIble  directlou.  line  of.  law  maintained  by  vari- 
ou«  writera  before  Port*-riield,  177  H. 

VieiMea,  Gooowtry  of.  (tee  Heeing,)  147-IS3;  tite 
tlinuglit  of,  original  to  Berkeley,  147  H,  282  H, 

VUioti,  182  eq.,  tee  Sueing ; crtmciDg  pointa  of 
rayt  In,  aarortained  to  be  behind  the  crvetalllne 
lenii,  156  H : bypotheeee  regarding  ■Ingle  rieion 
with  two  oyae  rlasaifled,  163  U ; true  object  of 
peroepCloQ  In.  160  H.  899  U,  H,  303  H. 
§04  H. 

Viree.  (Ludoricue,)  quoted,  6S2  U. 

Vulillon,  •ignihea  tlio  act,  as  dUtioguished  fhsn 
the  power  of  willing,  79  b,  530.  531.  tee  Will  : 
Iropliee  a coovietton  of  active  power,  446  b,  447  a, 
523, 

Volkmann.  bis  obeervations  on  Vision.  166  H. 
169  H. 

Voltaire,  hie  oritlclen  of  Deecurtee,  96 11 ; noticed, 
4S8  b. 

WftLLie,  (T>r,)  employed  Induction  in  matlic- 
matica,  461  b. 

Warburton,  quoted  on  Matbematice  as  an  exvrrise 

of  reason,  IfU  H . 

Watt,  hlsearHer  iasprorecsentsofthe  steam  engine, 
43  a. 

Watts,  (Isaac,)  quoted  touching  Judgmeot,  486 
b ; noGced,  ^4  H. 

Weber,  his  observations  on  Touch.  136  IT,  SOS  II  ; 
on  Virion,  166  H. 

Wells,  (Dr,)  bU  strictures  on  Reid's  doctrine  of 
Bingle  Vision,  166  H.  173  H. 

Whtstoo,  his  Memoirt  referred  to,  73  a and  II. 

Wilkins,  (Bishop,)  his  attompt  to  frame  a pbUo- 
■ophkisl  binguago,  403  a. 

Will,  ambiguity  of  the  word,  as  appHed  b<ith  to  Che 
power  and  to  the  net  of  willing,  79  b,  7»S0,  531  { 
powers  and  operatloos  of,  as  diriinguisbed  from 
UioM  of  the  Dudanteuding,  343.  ^ AS7  ; ex- 


Isleoeo  of  power  over  (ho  determinatioae  of,  a 
6nl  prind^,  446,447  ; bow  Ibr  probability  can 
be  applied  toeventedependtngon.451  a;  whether 
beioge  that  have  no  will  nor  underetaading  may 
have  active  power,  522-525.  tee  Power  i flmay  on, 
530-543  : dose  not  admit  of  Uftcal  doAniUon, 
631 ; every  act  of  will  must  have  an  object,  ib.  : 
tbisobjeetmuet  bean  action  of  our  own,  lb. ; Will 
thus  distlaguUhod  from  Desire  and  Command. 
531,  5S3  : further,  this  object  murt  be  sometliiug 
believed  to  be  In  our  power,  532;  in  oeruio  casre 
volltkm  accompnnied  with  an  effort,  632,  536  : 
implice  an  anteoedeDt  motive  or  dbpoeing  caneei. 
533  ; inAueooe  of  indtemente  and  motivee  upon. 
533-536 : by  instloot  and  habit,  we  do  many 
tlilnge  witliout  any  exerclM  of  Judgment  or 
will,  583 : in  other  actions  the  will  le  exerted, 
but  without  judgnoeot,  533,  634 : in  others 
there  b a delibente  ootnparieon  and  choice  of 
goods,  534.  535  : two  parts  of  the  human  consti- 
tution that  inAuence  our  voluntary  sctlona,  to 
wit.  Passion  and  Reaaon,  535  ; the  nature  of 
thcoe  two  principlea  explained  and  illustratod, 
535.  536  ; operations  of  mind  whidi  may  be 
called  voluntary,  537-541  ; to  wit.  Attention, 
537.  538  : Pelibwatton.  5^  539:  Fixed  Purpoee 
or  Reeolution,  539-541 ; acts  of  will  di^n- 
guished  aa  traiittenl  and  pemianent,  Ml.  642  : 
nothing,  wherein  the  will  ia  not  concerned,  can 
Justly  be  accounted  virtuous  or  vicious.  513  ; all 
virtuous  habits  consist  in  Axed  pur}»neet  of  act- 
ing according  to  the  rules  of  virtue,  M2.  543. 

Wlleons,  (the,)  of  Qlasgow,  notice  of,  10,  37  a. 

Winslow,  quoted  on  ti^  union  of  the  optic  nervea. 
181  a. 

Wolf,  (Chrietian,)  his  abuse  of  deAnitlon,  320 ; 
aucAed  touching  the  Rgoists.  293  H ; nocked  as 
the  chief  interpreter  and  advocate  of  the  Leib- 
nltian  system,  307  a:  adduced  on  conceiv- 
abUity  aa  the  criterion  of  pu^bUity,  377  a and 
H : iWerred  to,  3o0  H. 

Wooiaslon.  refen^  to,  181  H. 

W’onlK,  nature  and  use  of,  and  the  eoureoa  from 
which  the  meaning  derived,  364  b,  S65  a, 

W'orditwxMth,  referred  to,  510  H. 

World,  (material,)  existence  t>f,  a Bret  prle  cipU. 
196-130,  906.  209«  446,  446 : distinguished  from 
the  Int^ectual,  216 ; bow  ^ the  objert  of  im- 
mediate perception,  300  ; effect  of  the  ideel  sys- 
tem on  tlie  beUef  tn,  446 ; opinions  of  pliUoso- 
pbert  as  to  existenoe  of,  464,  465. 

World,  knowledge  of  the,  Its  nature  and  utility, 
643.  54A. 

Yovna,  (Patrick,)  noticed,  3 II,  36  II. 

ZAaaatLi.A,  referred  to,  U. 

Zeno,  Afteen  pl^oenphere  of  the  name,  109  H ; (of 
Elea,)  bis  draoostration  of  the  impoasIbUity  ei 
motion,  103  b ; fallacy  of  that  demonstration 
bitberto  undetected,  102  H ; bis  problem  of 
Aobillaa.  486  b ; (the  Btoic.)  a fatauat  only  in 
theory,  616  11. 
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Abslard,  Myinv  of,  referred  to,  7rt0  b. 

Aiiercromby.  (David.)  ZM  a,  te*  Common  Senae. 

Aheolute.  (the.)  wtiaf,  aa  one  of  ihe  polra  of  tlie 
Cimdilionerl.  03B  eq. ; ai  c«>ntnuted  with  the 
InAniti*.  a;  AbMoInte  Idenliam,  a:  thlt 
nnd  Natural  RealUm  the  onlv  ayatema  worthy 
of  a philoeofdiar.  817  b,  a.  ; ALieolute  Identity, 
740  a. 

Atetract  Knowledfe,  *ee  Ihtuiliva 

Active  aiMl  Paanlve  Intelleeta  the  ArietotellAn  aud 
BchoUatie  dlntiacUon  of,  ^ sq. 

Activity  of  mind,  lo  cognition,  what  meant  by, 
fi&Oa,  n. 

JUual  and  Potcnflai,  the  diatinctloo  of,  to  the 
Aristoleile  pbilooophy,  818  b 

Adana,  deoied  apeclM  toch  in  aenae  and  ioteHect, 
»&4  k p.  *. 

jBneaidemua,  developed  the  difficulty  from  the 
airoultaoelty  of  Cauae  and  Effect,  a.  n. 

Affbctlve  QualHlee,  Affectiona : ArlBtotle’a  doe* 
trine  of.  ^ SIL 

Affinity,  Law  of.  in  Mental  Reproduction,  a 

Albertua  Mainiaa,  quoted  on  the  word  Maxim, 
767  b ; referred  to  o * the  nature  of  Principiee, 
778  a;  viewed  £n«  ae  the  Primtim  Co«Ditum. 
034  bi  hla  dlviaiun  of  the  Internal  Seneca, 
b.  n. : cited,  SMI  A n-  *• 

AliMmia,  (Bernard  8ief(fricd,)  abatraot  of  hla  doo- 
trine  touching  Ihe  Nervea,  822  eq. ; hia  Prelec- 
tions euioffiaed , SZi  a. 

Albloa,  are  White. 

Alexander  AphrodUientia,  on  tt>e  comparative 
certainty  of  our  oriiiioal  beliefia,  7&5  a ; 125  a, 
aar  Common  Seoae;  r^erred  to,  ZlM  b,  III  b.  n. ; 
that  Betimtion  la  a SIS  a,  n.  t : viewed 

Bn*  aa  the  Primum  Cognitum,  2^  b;  hie  em> 
ployment  of  (Tvrvdff^ffis,  ftlS  A ftld  »;  quoted 
on  the  terme  iixprraa.  type,  Ac.,  2i0  a;  cited 
on  the  Active  Int^lcct,  855  a,  n.  |);  on  the 
oooelliation  of  Liberty  and  Prescienoe,  ilZ5 
b,  n. ; on  the  term  eontingmi,  flZfi  a. 

AlgBMl,  125  b,  aee  Common  Seoae;  referred  to, 
850  b,  851  a;  hla  divialoo  of  the  Internal  Senaea, 
e&3  b.  n. 

Alatedina,  hie  * Archelogia.*  221}  n. 

Amberet.  Utf  b,  aee  Common  Senao. 

Aromoolua  Herml*,  215  h,  aee  Common  Sanaa ; 
referred  to,  154  b,  Ml  h,  n. ; quoted  in  illuetra- 
tion  of  the  doctrine  b'OclilDK  the  negativity  of 
our  perceptloo  of  Termioal  Linee,  on  the 
term  coiUitipenf,  l>78  a. 

AmpuUted  limb,  Mueatioo  of  paio  Id  relation  to, 
explained,  861,  o.  *. 

Analogy,  how  far  preaumptlona  from,  affoi-d  a 
criterion  of  truth,  n,  n. ; letw  of,  lo  Mental 
Heproductioo,  916a. 


Analytic  and  Synthetic  Judgmenta  a priori, 
Kaiit'a  diatinotion  of,  queatiun  concerning  Ihe 
oriclnality  of,  IbZ  An*:  anticiiieted  bv  Buffier. 
lb.  ; borrowed  fn>m  Buffier  by  Campbell,  lb. 

Anaxagonu,  85u  b. 

An>'ltlon,  (le  Ala)  208  b,  aee  Common  Sense  { 
cited  on  acta  of  mind  beyond  the  sphere  of 
C'>nacl>>usneaA  a i against  the  diatlnction  of 
Observation  and  HeAeetlon,  mo  b.  n.  | ; on 
Neceseity  aa  a quality  of  cognitlnna,  ^ b;  on 
the  notion  of  Causality  In  rolatioo  to  Llb^y. 
an  h,  n.  *. 

Aiirtala,  (Ruardua,)  maintained  a doctrine  of  Per- 
ception analogoua  to  that  of  Reid,  883.  n. 

Aoiue^  (Anbmlua,)  the  Amt  to  anounee  the 
Principle  of  Ideniltv,  215  a ; are  Common  Sense. 

Andronicua,  regarded  the  Affective  Quailtiee  aa, 
in  atrlct  propriety,  notguoliffea  but  powera,  S2Z  b. 

Andronicua,  ^*aeudu,)aM  Heliodorua  Pruaeoaia 

Annihilation,  as  conceived  by  ua,  221  s* 

Antekautfnff,  (Intuition.)  aa  oppoeed  to  Btffriff, 
(oooceptloD,  I 996.  987. 

Anaelm,  (Bt,)  aayinf  of,  referred  to,  260  b; 
776  b,  are  Common  Senae ; noticoa  the  d»atlno- 
tiou  Abaanct  and  Intuitive  Knowledge,  &12  b. 

ArrtKti^fyor  (r 5) , how  ueed  by  A riatotle, 8(KI b,n. 

ADtoDinuA  hia  emplnymeot  of  truvoIcrSTjais, 
943  a. 

Aonlua  Paleerius.  cited.  a. 

A pperoeptioo,  of  the  LelbulUo-WolSanA  2ZZ  A O-, 
944a. 

Apprehension  and  Judgment  rraUytma,  but  Icffi- 
eaUy  double  8QA  u. 

A priori,  a ooaferiori,  on  the  terroa,  Zfi3 ; earlier 
and  KanUan  uses  of,  lb. 

AquiosA  (Tbomas.)  on  the  term  InttltiQ«ntia, 
769,  n.  f ; 776,  777,  are  Common  Sense  s re- 
aolm  all  the  Coenmon  Senaibles  into  Quantity 
or  the  CoDiinuoua,  829  ; referred  to,  a;  bU 
example  of  Necesaary  ConeecuUon  in  tbougbts, 
895  A n> ; quoted  on  Raminlacence,  904  a o.  t ; 
viewed  Em  as  the  Primum  Cognitum,  ^ b ; hla 
dlvtakm  of  the  Interual  Sc  nee*.  253  b,  n. ; quoted 
on  the  Active  and  Paaslve  Intellects,  954  a n.  t ; 
cited.  2ZA  a,  n.  { i held  that  Oud*eraeveryibing 
In  hie  eternity  aa  preaent,  925  b,  n.  t : cxtracta 
from,  toui-hlng  divine  Prescience,  929  a. 

Arabian  Pbiloeopberi,  deviaed  the  theory  of  Sub- 
atantisl  Forma  897  s,  o. 

ArchLmedcA  the  oldest  authority,  after  Ariatotic, 
for  the  uae  of  the  term  Ariosi  In  a matliematkml 
relatloD.  2A5  b. 

Aristidea,  (Aeliua)  401  b.  409  a are  Commnn 
Senae. 

Artstot^iana,  (Um,)  their  doctrine  of  Speclea,  951- 

9flfL  , 
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ArUt<'tl«,  qn>>t9d  in  vindiMtimi  of  U\«  lu^xRient 
from  CcnuDon  Heiine.  7o‘2 ; on  tho  companttlvo 
c^rtAinty  uf  our  original  beliefs.  755  a ; died  on 
t)i«  t<;rin  S«u*e,  7?id  ■ ; beM  that  lotolliRonco 
pro))«r  (yout)  it  a S«nM,  757  b,  211  **  798  at 
D.  { ; aadiiillatail  intellect  to  Touch,  757  b ; d<iea 
nut  apjily  tlie  cpitiiet  commtm  to  intellect,  2^ 
a.  n ; Frlnciple,  hoa  defined  by,  2iii  b;  bie 
UM  of  tho  teriiiH  a priori,  a posteriori,  ItlS  ■ ; 
hia  Catexoriea,  what,  Zfilb;  his  employment  of 
the  tenn  Axiom,  7«>4-7ft6  poui'ei  ; wrote  a trwa- 
tine  (now  lottt)  on  Mathomatire,  Zil^a;  hb  diTf- 
aion  of  Keaaon,  7iiH  a ; coi>truts  Itoa.'ioD  and 
Intelligence,  Ziid  a,  ZIl  a ; bia  use  of  the  term 
»'oyft  b ; 771-773.  see  Common  Setiae  : ap- 
parently coniraiJit-tory  doctrines  of.  with  re- 
irard  to  Rret  piiitcipfce,  reconcile*!.  771  b,  n. ; 
Subject  and  Object,  how  far  dimTimiimted  In 
hu  writinft*.  Mitf  b,  n. ; quoted  in  iiUiatratinn 
of  the  ductrixe  of  Representative  Knowledge, 
Rnfl  b,  n ; cited,  a;  db(inuuiahe>l  the 
Triiuary  and  Secondary  Qualities  of  Hatter. 
H^6  sq.;  more  particularly:  1.  Discriminated 
with  ffreat  precuiun  the  diiTcrence  of  corpo- 
real qualitiee  conaidered  ol>^fitvf|r  and  snh- 
jectxrrip,  S2S  a-H27  b ; 2-  Siftnalie^  the  am- 
t'lKiiity  which  arises  from  lanfptaftes  not  always 
affurdinx  difTcreot  terms  by  whlcli  to  dbtin- 
iruidi  these  relations,  S27  b-82S  li;  S In  <lia- 
criminatint  the  Common  end  Pro(>or  Sen- 
slbU-s  anticipatt*d  tho  dutinction  afterwards 
taken  by  Di-acartes,  Locke.  dce.,of  Primaryand 
Soeondvy  Quahtiea  of  Matter,  HIH  b-  830  b ; 
his  use  of  tli«  term  wa^iyriKi^f,  &2U  b,  n. : 
the  tlieory  of  Kub«tAntial  Forms  unjustly  at- 
tributed to  bini,  fi:iZ  a,  II. : Ilia  doctrine  of  tho 
assionlation  of  subject  and  object.  In  the  sensi- 
tive process,  explained,  ib.;  his  employment  of 
the  term  Motion  or  Motemrnt  (fcirr/crix),  a, 
n.  *,  It.  D.  * : what  lie  meant  by  Number,  ^ 
a,  D.  t;  bis  division  of  corporeal  qualities,  in  a 
phyaiciil  point  of  view,  ex]J  lined,  836  b,  n.  t ; 
notice  of  Ilia  opinion  as  Ui  lito  Rectindo-pnmary 
class  of  qnalitiea.  H4U  b sq. : quitted  as  h<J>l- 
init  that  n«ation  in  not  a purely  objective 
cofnitinn,  855  b.  a;  virtually  held  that 
the  Primary  Qtialitios  are  perceptions,  not  sen- 
sations, hak  b,  n.  t 1 his  doctrine  that  the  soul 
contains  tiie  body,  rather  tlian  the  body  the 
wmi,  hfiJ  b,  n.  ; luuerta  that  Sensitive  Percep- 
tion is  a Ju>f{jment,  878,  n.  f ; that  it  involves 
an  act  of  Intulloct,  H73.  n.  |[ ; recognised  tlio 
twofold  (active  and  paiai^)  cliaracter  of  tbe  sen- 
oitlre  pTOceaa,  H*<1.  n..  a : his  discrimination 
of  Common  and  Proper  SeoRiUes.  its  nerita, 
886 ; a Nataml  KealisC,  b,  a.  n.  ; was 
aware  of  the  law  of  the  co-existence,  in  an 
Invorvo  ratio,  of  Perception  and  Benention,  ib. ; 
his  doctrine  of  MontaJ  Association  stated  and 
explained,  wKh  tmnalations  from  tbe  triatiao  Dr 
MrmnrmmuA  relative  commentary  of  Tliemistius. 
8}<2-81(> ; hie  three  laws  of  lleminiacence  ex- 
plained  and  erit  ii-i««d,  H89.  n.  * ; what  he  menus 
by  calling  Reminiscence  a rafionviJ  procedure, 
800  a,  n.  i ; hei<l  that  colour  and  extension  “al- 
ways accompiiny  each  other,**  £1^  a ; quoted  in 
tlluitniUon  of  the  doctrine  In  regard  to  the  nega- 
tivity of  our  perception  of  teruiinal  line*,  02i  : 
on  Lines,  S21  b,  n.  * ; hla  use  of  tho  word  idea. 
826  b ; had  no  apodal  term  for  Consciousnem, 
831  b;  viewed  En»  as  tbe  Primuiii  Cognitum, 
834  b;  bis  employment  of  Trpo<rtKTtK6s,  b ; 
the  term  ruwov  as  uaod  by,  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  848,  848 ; cited  on  the  Platonic  doctriuv 
of  PercepUoD,  950  a ; did  not  hold  tbe  doctrine 
of  Species  usually  attributed  to  him.  ^ b.  ^ 
a:  that  Sense  (in  actii)  not  cognlHint  of  aught 
universal,  223  a;  baa  been  held  to  deny  the  Di 
vine  Prescience,  a,  n.  t ; cited  on  tiu-  tetra 


eonlixpcii/.  22Sa;  hU  merits  as  a Logician,  88?- 
8S4;  his  own  teeUmony,  8H2.  8^ ; the  testimony 
of  Kant,  253  b ; uf  Degerando.  Pellseon.  and 
Bildiiger,  8S3.  884  ; on  the  propriety  of  slodying 
the  sciences  of  Observation  before  those  of  lie- 
fleition,  885 ; ou  Conceptions  and  luluitlons, 
8.17  a. 

Aristoxenua.  referred  to,  878.  o.  B- 

Arriaiild,  acknowledges  that  his  theory  of  Percep- 
tion involvee  a surrender  of  all  immolate  know- 
ledge of  an  external  world,  815  b,  323  b ; died. 
mo  b : his  ideas  clisracterised,  860  b ; bis  ex- 
planation of  the  Cartesian  idea,  b,  n. 

Amobius,  ZZsi  a,  set  Common  Benae. 

Arria^  referred  to,  313  b,  o.;  maintained  Rpedes 
in  both  tlie  cxtenuil  and  internal  tenses,  855 

a,  n.  t ; cited,  976  a,  u.  {. 

Assistance,  theury  of,  Descartes  Ite  imtlior,  261 

b, n.  •. 

Aisoclability,  or  Poesible  Co-siiggeation,  as  one  of 
the  gener^  laws  of  Mental  Suggestion,  213. 

Aaodatimi,  or  Suggestion,  Mental,  contribution 
towards  a hisiory  the  doctrine  of,  (Note  D.**,) 
889-810  : interest  and  importance  of  the  subject, 
8S8  a ; parallel  and  contrast  between  the  prin* 
ciplee  of  Aaeociation  and  Gravitation,  888  a b ; 
imperfections  of  tlie  existing  Uistorits  of  Auo- 
eiafum.  8.89,  S80  ; tbe  present,  an  attempt  to 
render  Justice  to  Aristotle  as  the  auUiur  of  tbe 
theory,  881 ; his  doctrine  of,  stated  and  ex- 
plained With  tranalations  from  tbe  irestise  Ik 
jHemorin  and  rrlative  cormnentary  of  Tlierob- 
tius,  1^’  sq  ; Memory  and  Kemlniscance,  bow 
diatlnguished,  322  a ; tbe  latter  term  applied 
to  mediate  reproduction,  whether  intentional  or 
spontaneous,  ib. ; Reminlocenoe  (intentional) 
dependant  upon  the  <li-icmiined  consecution  of 
thougiit  on  thought,  892-884  ; this  vonsecutioii 
eiilier  necestry  or  liabitiial,  884.  886 : habitual 
consecution,  a|iecial  circuumtances  by  which 
controlled,  ; general  laws,  to  wit.  of 

Bimilart,  of  Contrariea,  of  CoadJacenta,  896- 
001 ; thewe  laws  govern  spontaneoua  as  as 
Intflutional,  Neminlscencee,  801-803 : on  the 
perfMtion  of  Reraintscencea,  »i3.  804 : distinc- 
tion of  Reminiscence  and  Reteaming,  2fii ; 
questlona  mooted  and  solved,  804  909;  Remi- 
niscence. a rational  procedure,  809.  910.  Se« 
Reproduction. 

Association  of  Ideas,  tbe  expression  criticised,  323 
b,  n.,  800,  u.  t ; Its  introductimi  erroneously  at- 
tributed  to  Lucka  lb. ; Its  proiter  applicaUoD, 

an  b. 

Athenwui,  cited,  678.  n.  j{. 

Atheism,  implied  lu  Fatidism  or  the  doctrine  uf 
Necessity.  2Z4  a. 

Atomlsts,  (tho,)  aiitic{|<atSon  of  Locke  by,  S2S  h. 

Attention,  as  a condition  of  Perception,  fill  b; 
the  Greek  word  for,  first  iutroducod  by  Philo- 
ponus,  93 1 b,  942  a;  Reid’s  eaiptoymcDt, 
not  a faculty  different  from  Gonad oaaoesa,  24J  a ; 
posribte  without  an  act  of  free-will,  2il  b ; of 
three  degrees  or  kinds,  ib.;  uature  and  impor- 
tance of,  211  b,  212  a ; by  whom  recognised  as 
a special  faculty,  945  b ; various  opinions  touch- 
ing,li^  b,  £16  a.  .^erConsciousuesa,Rcflectloo. 

Attraction,  simile  of,  applied  tu  the  Asaociaikio 
of  Mesa  St£  a,  e,  n.  * ; its  impropriety, 
807.  a.  n. 

Auguatin,  (St.)  held  that  tlie  facts  nf  conseious- 
nesa,  as  mere  phieoomcna,  are  above  acep- 
tidam,  Zii  a ; quoted,  744  a,  ZM  b ; cootraste 
Reason  and  Reasoning,  b ; calls  the  first 
nrindplea  of  kuowlodge  inteltigentur,  770  a ; 
716  a,  0*  Common  Benae  , uses  ytossitma  to 
translate  8^,  n. ; from  him  Hale- 

branche  borrowed  the  law  of  Redintegration, 
898.  n.  * ; an  authority  for  tbe  term  vw^^^io, 
901,  n.  * ; first  u«ed  tho  word  idea  in  a then- 
IngimI  sense,  925  b.  n.  t ; cited  on  the  raiiHi's 
•lelf  coQKiou->iie*a,  9^11  b;  on  ibe  torms  conset- 
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rnCio,  <oii«ciia,  a ; on  Attention  in  tenenl. 
OAA  b : make*  Attention  a uotenarjr  element  In 
every  act  ol  perception,  ib. ; on  Reflection,  a ; 
pbraie  from,  2^7  b ; platonlaes  on  Vitioo,  9d*i  b ; 
quoted  on  the  unity  of  Mind,  a,  n.|;  hie 
cunciliatioD  of  Free  (Jrace  with  Free  Will,  9^  b ; 
reaeons  from  Memory  In  favour  of  Liberty,  in  the 
■ame  way  ne  Reid,  iilii  a,  n.  *;  quoted.  976  b. 
n.  * : dted  for  the  argument  that  Preadetioe  it 
inc<)Tnpatible  with  Freedom,  977  a,  ami  n. 

Auituttiit.  (Feeudo.)  referred  to,  b,  n.  t ; 
quoted  on  the  myetery  of  the  union  of  Mmd  i 
with  Hody,  toW  h,  n. ; on  the  unity  of  Mind, 

».  II. 

Aureolua,  denied  the  praacionoe  of  Oud  iu  respect 
of  future  contiogenu,  kZfl  a,  n. 

Avempace,  disallowed  Species  in  intellect,  OM  b, 
n t ; eiM  on  the  Active  Intellect,  956  a.  n.  [|. 

Averroes,  referred  to  on  the  nature  of  Principles, 
IIS  a •.  his  cojrihi/fpa,  909.  n.  t ; viewed  Knt  as 
tlie  Primum  Coqnitum,lQi  b;  bis  divisioo  of 
the  Internal  Senses,  u-^3  b,  n. ; cited  on  the  Ac- 
tive and  Passive  Intellects,  966  b,  D.  *. 

Avicembron,  referred  to,  b,  861  a. 

Aviceniuk,  viewi-d  £iu  as  tlie  Primum  Cognitum, 
0S4  b ; bis  division  of  the  Internal  Honsce,  9^ 
b,  n.;  referred  to  on  Species,  a,  o.  *. 

Ariom,  three  different  meanings  of  the  term  ; l.= 
a ju^msot  true,  primary,  immediate,  and  com* 
monj  so  employed  by  Aristotle,  Theo|ihra«tu*. 
the  Matbematicians,  Ac  . 764. 76S ; S.=-aneniin- 
cUtioD  or  proposictoo,  in  genenu  ; eo  etnployed 
by  Arlitotie  (?),  the  Stoics,  Ac  , 766  . 766  : 3.= 
an  empiricul  law  : so  employed  by  Bacou,  766  a ; 
how  Iran  sis  ted  Into  Latin,  766. 

Axiopbtus,  a flsbricator  of  /'sradocpicAorntui, 
078.  n.  H. 

Haccoirfua,  denied  Species  in  intellect,  064  h,  n.  t. 

Bacon,  called  empirical  gonermli^tions  oxiosis, 
Iflfl  a ; his  use  of  the  word  idea,  222  a. 

Baer,  referred  to,  862  a,  n. 

Italde,  quoted  on  Reflection,  PIT  b 

Ualforeus,  referred  to  on  the  riatook  Ideas, 
b ; cited,  976  a,  n.$ 

Halsac,  Z£i2  b,  $et  Common  Sense. 

Harbarua,  (HerraoUua,)hls  translations  of  ^/ss/sa, 
766  , referred  toon  the  iettn  Su{/-7ntinn , 901 , n.  *. 

Barclay,  (Jobn,)  cited  on  the  prMtical  influence  of 
Aseociatinn  and  Habit.  606.  ii. 

B.trlblus,  cited,  ftlA  a,  n. 

liiiiltinus,  (Caspar,)  referred  to  on  the  BpImJ 
Nerves,  Sll  b.  n. ; on  the  word  idea,  927  a. 

Boimebiter.  cited  on  WolTs  dittiuvtkm  of  Percep- 
tion, Apperception,  and  Cogitation,  914  a 

B kumgartcn,h«ld  that  Consciousnoen  isadisrrlmf- 
notiun,  S22  b;  quo'ed  on  the  distinction  uf  Oin- 
coptfons  and  lulnittons,  967  a ; cited,  916  b, 
nn.  * {,  ILIS  a. 

BiUitnln,  referred  to  on  tlie  Common  Sense  of  Lu 
Menoais,  ZU  a. 

lit  xter,  (Andrew,)  referred  to,  h ; has  nothing 
orifinal  on  PercepCitiu  and  Sensail'-n.  uSfia,  n.; 
referred  to  on  the  Loi-kian  and  CBiie<ian  um»  of 
the  word  UUa,  928  b.  n. 

liayie,  referred  to  on  tho  supposed  antiripations  of 
Malebrancbe’s  theory,  9uda  and  n. 

Beattie,  bis  faulty  application  of  tlte  argument 
from  Common  Scdnv,  752  b : futile  attack  on.  by 
the  English  translator  of  BntBer,  Idfib;  792  a, 
M’S  Cumroun  Seuae : his  deflnition  of  Common 
Sense  unjustly  reprehetithd  by  Stewart,  792. 

Beausobre,  ou  acts  of  mind  beyond  the 

sphere  of  conscioosneM,  0118  b 

Belief,  itfl  relation  to  Feeling,  Zlifi  a ; dislinguUhed 
frtMD  Knowledge,  760  b ; anthoriiiee  for  the  use 
of  the  term,  in  relation  to  tho  original  warranls 
of  cognition,  ib.;  Jacobi’s  usilmony  to  the  ne- 
resalty  of.  793  796. 

Brliefs,  Primary,  as  the  ultimate  criterion  of  tmlh, 
Zl2sq. ; question  as  to  theautliorityof.Zifl*.  n. 


Bell,  (Sir  Charks.)  cited  on  the  subjective  oharae* 
ter  of  our  sentations.  866  a;  ou  Uie  by|M>Uiesls 
of  a Sensortum  C'ommun/,  sdi  x,  U-;  curious  case 
of  paralysis  recorded  by,  865  b,  n. ; Important 
discovery  of,  rffpirding  Uie  spinal  nerves,  &fiU 
b,  n ; notice  of  his  doctrine,  874  b. 

Bcueke,  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a luitural 
belief  In  realism,  Hh  b : cited  on  the  MusiUlar 
Seuae,  868  b,  n.;  on  acta  of  miud  beyond  tlie 
sphere  of  consdou^naas,  939  h. 

ReriUey.  Zhfi  a.  set  C«tiinx>o  Seuao. 

Uerard,  citod,  861  b,  n. 

deriganJ,  cit^,6j20  b.  8^^  a ; his  connection  with, 
and  influence  on.  Hobbes : 890  b,  n.  t ; bis 
statement  of  lb’-  ls«  ol  Kedintegratiou,  M98.  p. : 
aadsted  in  finally  refuting  the  doctrine  of  Spe- 
cies, 836  b. 

Berkeley,  (Bishop.)  quoted  on  the  testimony  of  cod- 
scioosoeea  in  perception,  747  b ; 786  b,  see  ('i<m- 
uon  Sense  ; hb  uaeol  the  term  c^<efity.808a.  n.: 
appeals  to  the  eotnmon  sense  of  Diankind  not 
lees  confidently  thun  Held.  817,  n.;  HekTs  ap 
plication  of  the  term  at 7ft  conformable  to  hl« 
pbikMophy,  820  b,  n. ; iiU  employment  of  tlie 
word  t^lidlty  miMndurst<K>d  by  Stewart,  840 
b,  n ; demonetrated,  on  the  principles  of  Den- 
ches, Ac.,  the  subjectivity  of  Space  or  1-U- 
tSDsion,  Ml  a;  not  the  first  to  employ  the 
terms  suppesf,  suffgutian,  in  a pstchologio^  re- 
lation, D.  * : maintained  that  we  cannot 
imagioe~ExteDsiOD  without  Colour,  91S,  n.  * ; 
anticipation  of  Condillac  by.  010  a,  n.  *;  hb 
IdealUtn,  identity  of.  with  a supposition  of  Male- 
braitcha  967  b,  o. ; contrasted  with  the  idealism 
of  Kkbte,  968  b. 

Bernard,  (St.)  hie  conciliation  of  Free  Grace  with 
Free  Will,  b,  a,  n.  *. 

Bemardos,  (J.  Bap.,)  cited  on  Reflection,  M2  a ; 
on  the  Phttooic  doctrine  of  Perception,  fifiQ  a ; 
ou  oogitation,  953  b.  d. 

DemouUJi,  (JamsM.)  referred  to,  830  b ; hb  ezpla 
nation  of  Cohesion,  1^51  a. 

Bernoinlli,  (John,)  cited,  a. 

Bosaaiion,  quoted,  779.  n.h 

Bessel,  exp^ments  of,  fiU  a,  n. 

Bie),  (Oabsdel.)  quoted,  813,  n. ; hbezptatDation  of 
C<9u.-slon.85ia;  cited  on  the  subjective  character 
ofoursensatione,£^a;  on  Sensible  Spectea, 
a,  o.  I : denied  Spedee  buUi  io  aeitae  and  intellect. 
9M  b,  n.  *,  a,  n.  * ; quoted  in  explanation  of 
Aristotle's  dortrine,  fiM  b,  n.  * ; his  doctnoe  of 
mental  facultMa,05fi  a.  n.f  ; paaaagee  from, exhi- 
biting the  Nominalistic  doctrine  of  species.  957 
aq.  ; cited  on  the  eonciliatkiu  of  Liberty  and 
Prescience,  215  b,  n. ; on  the  term  eontingtnt, 
UIAa. 

Bildnger,  referred  to,  K50  b ; anticipated  Wolf  in 
regard  to  Ute  universal  law  of  Aseociatioo, 
n.*  : held  that  consciotunem  is  a dbcHmiiut- 
ffmi,2ii3b;  cited  on  acts  of  mind  beyond  tliu 
sphere  of  consciousneaa,  a ; lib  testimony  to 
Aristotle's  merits  as  a logician,  284  b. 

Hi  limit,  referred  to  on  the  Common  Sense  of  la 
Mennais,  III  a ; fullowed  Maaai  in  regard  to 
BiuiUarity  as  a principle  of  AssocUtion,  913  b, 
914  a;  quoted, 21i  b ; cited  as  to  certain  thoughts 
being  more  easily  suggested  Uian  others,  916. 
nn. ; on  acta  of  mind  beyuod  the  sphere  of  ooii- 
edousneu.  2I|8  a 

Blair,  referred  to.  851  a. 

Blanoard,  cited  on  the  hyp  thesis  of  a Srnsorivm 
Commune,  Jifil  a,  n. 

Boerhaave,  cited  on  the  subjective  character  of 
our  senaatlnns.  856  a ; on  tl>e  hypothesb  of  a 
Setuoriwm  Ccmmvne.fifil  a,  n. ; bis  doctrine  re- 
nrding  tbs  Nsrvet.  872  ; cited  on  acts  ol  mind 
beyond  the  sphere  of  Consciouanoss,  238  a. 

Boeiblns,  his  employment  of  the  term  dignitae, 

766  a ; of  the  phraee  marlma  propesitUt,  766. 

767  ; contrasts  Rsasnn  and  InMli^nce,  Ififi  b , 
hU  renderiiif  of  root,  Ififi  b;  of  wciffirrisdt, 
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b.  II. ; quoted,  m b,  n.  t ; dUd  on  God 
•ooiitg  evor^rUiiog  lu  his  otcrnitjr  ss  proseut,  | 
filAb,  n.  t.  I 

BoUaoo.  reisTTsd  to  on  tbo  iDsaoing  of  the  word  ; 
idea,  22i<  m ; quoisd  on  tho  disUnctkio  uf  Cun* 
espUotunad  IiiliiiUons,  QSg,  0H7. 

Uonw  8psl.  (Pr»iicl«.’us,)  allowed  aperies  only  In 
the  seose  of  alght,  956  s,  n.  t ; quoted  on  the 
different  kinds  of  Necessity,  siZs,  n.  *. 

Bonsrtes,  (Tbomss,)  denied  the  preedenoe  of  God 
to  reepect  of  future  eoniiiigeats,  ICfi  n,  n«  * 

Bonuet,  bis  use  of  the  term  idea,  £2^  b ; treats  of 
Aitentloo  as  a sefiamte  faculty,  £16  b. 

Itorger,  quoted, 

B<moo«1c1i,  referred  to,  &6Q  b. 

B'jeMiei,  notice  of  bU  d->ctrltie  touching  f'e  Inlhl- 
libility  of  our  Intalligeaoe,  ZM  a ; i84  b,  $ee 
CotDiDon  Henee  ; Reid's  ap|>liostloo  of  the  term 
sign  ooDformsble  to  his  pniloeophy,  &2Q  b.  n. : 
elled  on  the  Cartesian  distinction  of  Idea  and 
Smeofion,  h. 

Tlouterwek,  a follower  of  JscobI,  b. 

Boyle,  (Hon.  Robert.)  bis  doctrine  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  QuiiUiies,  K33 : probably  auK- 
gested  to  Locke  the  names  by  which  thla  dis* 
tinction  is  exprsesed.  833  a,  B^a;  referred  to, 
MO  b ; his  use  of  the  term  idru,  £22  b. 

Brandis,  referred  to  on  the  Common  Reaeon  of 
Heraclitus,  221  o • oo  the  word  idea  before  Plato, 
}#2i  b,  n.  *. 

Htt^dthlese  lines,  sm  Point 

Brown.  (Dr  Thomas,)  a Coeraothetlc  IdsaJM,  &1£ 
b { pla^rlsms  of,  &{&  b n.,  klA  b ; doctrine  of. 
as  to  Extension  and  Colour,  b,  a ; his  do* 
dnction  of  the  notion  of  Bxtensioo  shewn  to  ^ 
Uloffieal,  860.  n. ; cited,  £16  b.  n.  | ; mistake  of, 
touching  the  use  of  the  term  idea,  £26  b ; cited 
on  the  conditions  of  Consdousneei,  £38  b ; bis 
mlsoonceptioo  of  the  doctrine  of  speciee,  £48  b, 
£40  s ; his  ignorance  of  Hume’s  pliilosopby, 
fiflU  b. 

Brown,  (Sir  Tbomss.)  b,  $ee  Comnion  Seniw. 

Bniwns,  (Bishop,)  censured  Locke  for  bis  racil- 
Istlug  use  of  liie  term  idea,  £28  b,  n.  t. 

Brunet,  an  Egoist,  2^  b. 

Bi  uno,  (Uior^no,)  referred  to,  860  b ; on  the  con* 
diUonsof  CoueeUnssoees,  1^  a:  on  H^Boetion, 
£47  a. 

Diiccaferreus,  denied  both  sensible  and  inivlllgible 
epecles,  b,  n.  * ; made  hcaren  the  cause  of 
spedee,  £66  b,  n.  t ; his  doctrine  a distant  ap> 
proiimatloo  to  Malsbrmnche's  tlieorr,  £fH  a 

Buchanan,  (liavid,)  the  first  to  employ  the  word 
uiea  in  the  sense  afterwards  giren  to  It  by  Des- 
cartos,  £^  a,  £21  a ; cited  on  lUfieciion,  £12  «, 
048  a 

Budseus,  dted  on  the  transference  of  the  term 
Seuee  to  the  higher  faculties  of  mind,  Z6A  a ; 
778  b,  see  Common  Sense : oo  the  terms  pos- 
sible, fmpossibfs,  fiZfi  b. 

Busier,  dtM  ss  bolding  that  the  fitcis  of  consdous- 
nees,  ac  mere  phenomena,  are  above  sceptlctam, 
2AA  s ; on  the  absolute  truth  of  Conedoosnoss, 
HQ  b ; quoted  oo  the  sridenoe  and  certainty  nf 
our  original  beliefs,  26ft  s;  7H6-7>y.  sre  Common 
Sense:  the  first  to  reongnlse  and  desirnate  the 
dlftincUoD  of  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Judgments 
a priori,  787.  n. : referred  to,  2£1  b,  biih  a. 

Buble,  qiiotud  on  the  Ckrtosian  theory  of  Percep- 
tion, ££2a,  n.  t,  £S  *,  n.  t,  et  alibi. 

Bunnannus.  cited  on  the  transference  of  the  term 
Sense  to  the  higher  fscultles  of  mind,  2fi)  a. 

Burlboggs,  cited  on  the  word  idea,  £28  b ; ou  the 
eondiUone  of  Oonscioosoem.  8.iH  b. 

Burton,  (John  Hill,)  hU  Biographf  o/  David 
Hume  refsrrsd  to,  b,  n.  *. 

CeteALpmers,  Ills  speculations  on  the  Motive  Pa- 
rolty,  as  a mediom  of  psroepUon,  867  n.  ; 
qimisd,  S^a,  n. 

< uMir,  died,  a 


CeJetanua,  died  on  the  Active  Intellect.  £6A  a, 
n 1 : 00  the  coaciliaiion  of  Liberty  aud  Pre- 
■elenea,  £Z6  b,  n. ; estracta  from,  In  iUuatrakion 
of  his  doctrine,  97£  M1. 

Co/orMc,  a psafesable  term  to  Calorie,  BS3  n. 

Caloriua,  referred  to  on  the  epfthet  * eommon  ' as 


Calvlni^,  (the,)  maintain  tbs  prsdeeti nation  and 
foreknowledge  of  Ood  in  conjunctioo  with  tlie 
liberty  of  roan,  £77  b,  £78  a 
Osmerarius,  quoted  on  tiie  Stahiian  doctrine  uf 
Obsciue  Perceptions,  £3£  b ; cited  on  Hefloctloo, 
ilifib. 

Gameroo,  (Joannea,)  Z&l  a,  »er  Common  Sanaa 
Csmpanella,  refsrr^  Co  oo  tbe  term  SuggtMtUm, 
£01.  D.  •. 

Campanils,  his  Daltariao  boraay,  £81  b,  n. 
Campbell,  (Prindpal.)  before  Kant  signalised  the 
diriinetioo  of  Analytic  and  Synthetic  judgments 
a prion,  787,  n. ; bis  doctrine  borrowed  from 
buAer,  lb. ; dt^  18ft  a. 

Canter,  (William,)  extracts  msde  by,  from  MS.  of 
Horatlaa  seliollssts.  774.  n.  t. 

Cana,  referred  to,  h50  b:  cited  on  tbe  conditions 
of  Consciousness,  BS.1  b ; on  Dsscsrtes*  denial 
of  Obscure  Idras,  £3£  b ; on  acts  of  mind  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  ooneoiousoeas,  £4Q  b | his 
twofold  distfaicihm  of  Reflection,  £4U  b,  n.  | ; 
trests  of  AUenCioo  as  a separate  faculty, 
£16  b. 

Cardaillac,  dted  on  tbe  term  idea,  if28.  b i ou 
acts  of  mind  beyond  tbe  sphere  of  oonectousneis, 
£^s. 

Csnlan,  bU  fourfold  division  of  Touch,  867  b,  n. 
Carleton,  f^mpton.)  referred  to,  hl2b,  n. ; quoted 
on  the  Common  ^nslblss,  s •,  held  s doe- 
trine  of  Perception  similar  to  that  of  Held, 
883  a.  n. 

smeedea  eomitared  the  coneeeutlon  of  thoughts 
to  a cliain,  6£i  e,  n.  *. 
i-'sro,  cited.  £Li  b, 

* artesians,  (the,)  their  use  of  the  espieeslon 
pure  knowledgt,  a,  n.  * ; thdr  distmetfoa  of 
Idea  and  .S'eMSofhm,  b,  887  ; viewed  vie  <a- 
erfup  as  a q<iality,  derivative  and  eonilngent, 
861  b : coinddeiioe  between  their  doctrine  of 
perception  and  that  of  Reid , 883,  n.  ; did  not  ap- 
ply tile  term  ufra  to  smells,  tastes,  , &2Z  a 
CsruB,  (R.  O.,)  cited,  ££1  b,  n. 

Casmsiin,  (Utto.)  referred  to,  770  a 
C.talHnwus,  cited,  ftlfi  b,  n.  t. 

Category,  Aiistutte'e  and  Kant's  uses  of  the  terra, 
762  b. 

Catharinus,  defended  Aristotle  sgninst  Greg<iry 
of  Rimini,  £1^  s,  n. 

Causality,  Causation,  CauM  and  Effect,  Reid's 
doctrine  of,  763. 764  : Judgment  of,  explained  by 
a new  theory,  that  of  the  CondJtkined,  £36  £37  ; 
moniland  ml igious  character  of  this  theory . £74 , 
£76  : vet  Liberty, 

Cauees,  always  more  than  ooa,  £87  b. 
rrrfola.  authors  cited  on  the  term,  feZS  b. 
Certainty,  as  a ch««racter  of  our  origifial  bsliefo, 

766. 

Chain,  simile  of  a,  applied  to  the  cotisecati<>n  of 
thougiiU,  £01  a u.  * ; inadequate  to  tlie  piiw- 
nomenon,  £06  s.  n t. 

Chsnet,  7M2  b,  tee  Common  Sense. 

( 'barroa,  never  uses  * idde,’  £21  n. 

Chaiivin,  referred  to  on  Inetinct  as  a phllneophical 
term,  Zfil  a;  notices  Bcaligcr’s  doctrioa  as  to 
the  perception  of  Weight,  b,  n. ; referred 
til,  £31  a.  n.  I ; quoted  on  Uie  Cartealan  Species. 
057  a.  n.  t. 

Oirysogomia,  a fabricator  of  Peeudoepickarmia, 
878.  n.  U- 

Clcero,  his  employment  of  eenmt  coemuinis, 
261  a,  26£  s ; of  int/lligenira.  2ii£  b,  Z2ft  a ; HI  a. 
tee  OMnmon  Sense ; referred  to,  a ; may 
have  given  s hint  of  tbe  espreasion  /Viemry 
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and  Steon^Tjf  Qvalititi,  83g.  n.  t;  his  use  of 
Perception  876,  d.  ; erDpl«7s  the  verb  tHgpero,  in 
s peychologieiJ  reUtkm,  IK)T.n.  * ; quoted  on  the 
cnoaitions  of  Coneciousnees,  s;  on  Atten* 
lion,  ftlA  s ; on  the  neceeeity  of  pest  events, 
976  D.  t ; his  denial  of  tho  prescience  of  God, 
H76s,  D.  t.g77a. 

C’isrfco,  (Dr  Ssrauel,)  bis  so-culled  a priori  de- 
iDOOStratioo  properly  an  srsTument  n poeteriariy 
7ti2  b;  referred  to,  H5Q  b;  his  hypothesis  of 
images  In  the  brain,  iihl  a,  n.  *. 

Clauberg,  dted  on  the  tranarerenes  of  t)ie  term 
Sense  to  the  higher  facultiee  of  mind,  Z&S  a ; 
referred  to,  a,  n.  | ; on  the  Cartesian  Doubt, 
fifiSa. 

C!avius.  the  geometer,  nntioed,  223  a 

C.emens  Alexaodrinua.  775a.  arc  Common  Sense  ; 
his  employment  of  ffwaiaBriffis,  212  b.  ; of 
213  b. 

Cleraelier,  dted.  g©  a,  n.  t. 

Coadjaceocy,  a special  Uw  of  Mental  Suoeeicloii. 
Plda. 

Coad)aoent«,  Ia«  of,  one  of  Aristotle’s  three  prin- 
dplee  of  Reminisoenoe,  t^a;  explaiu^, 
n.  •. 

Co-attraction,  the  resistance  oC  subdivided  into 
Gravity  and  Coheeton,  Sib  bw 

CormEoMrdi,  term  appli^  by  certain  Oeiman  phy> 
•iol»Kists  to  the  Sensus  Vagu*.  ZfiS  b. 

Cogitation  (CogUotio.)  of  Averrose,  902  b,  n., 
U5ab,  D. 

Cognition,  see  Knowledge. 

CoiheeioD,  tlie  redstanee  of,  giS  sq. ; not  an  seaen- 
tial  attribute  of  body,  849;  this  proved  by  ths 
variety  of  opinions  regarding  its  nature,  a ; 
and  by  a reference  to  our  individual  oonscious- 
ne«,  2S3  a. 

Colter,  noticed,  811  b,  n. 

Cuhien,  referred  to,  ftSfl  b. 

Coleridge,  (S.  T.,)  jtlaglarisois  of,  US  a,  flBQa  ; his 
cliaracter,  dUQ  a,  n.  *. 

CMllard,  (Royer,)  mc  Royer  Collat'd. 

Cuiller,  (Arthur,)  referr^  to  on  the  teetlmony  of 
cousdounness  in  perception,  717  b;  bis  Ideal- 
tarn  com(iared  witli  that  of  Ficlito,  b. 

Colour,  a aecundary  Quality  of  bi^y,  854  b ; aenaa- 
lion  of,  produced  by  various  causes,  filtS  b ; a 

rtivs  affsetioo  of  ths  aenUsiit  ego,  n.,  KR5 
not  apprshendad  without  extension.  860  b.  n. , 
fiSS  b : an  object,  not  of  perception,  but  of  aensa* 
tion,  885b  ( on  tbs  oorrslation  of.  with  Eiten- 
siou  and  Figure,  in  visual  PeroeptUm  and  Ima 
glnation,  (Note  B,)  917-020  ; can  we  see,  can 
we  imaglns,  1.  Extension  without  Colour? 
917-918 ; 2.  Figure  without  Colour?  filg  b; 
S.  Colour  without  Exlensiuu?  4 Colour  with- 
out Figure?  919,  020. 

Common,  three  reasons  of  tl>e  application  of  this 
tenn  to  prindples,  7^  b. 

Common  Places,  in  Logic  and  Hhstorlo.  72Z  a. 
Common  flense,  (the  tcnu,)srr  fleusus  Communis. 
Common  Stoss,  on  the  Philoeuphy  of,  (Note  A,) 
742-fl03 ; the  ffisaning  of  the  doctrine,  and  pur- 
port  of  the  argumeut,  of,  113  sq. ; there  are 
prioiary  elements  of  cognition,  742  b.  743  a; 
tills  acknowledged  even  by  those  philosophers 
fas  Locke)  who  profess  to  atrivo  all  our  know, 
ledge  from  experience,  Z12  b ; the  argument 
from,  stated  generally,  Zlj  b ; the  data  of  con- 
sciousness. as  mere  phenomena,  above  sceiitl- 
rUm,  in  a ; as  atlestationa  of  more  than  then- 
own  existence,  do  not  repel  even  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  744  a b;  tbs  argomsnt  from,  to  be 
eoosidered  otUy  as  It  enablee  us  to  vindicate 
the  truth  of  these  dsta  viswed  under  the  Utter 
limitation,  145  a : the  tesilmnuy  of  consdous- 
ness  must,  in  the  first  instance^  be  presumed 
true,  745  a b ; can  only  be  disproved  by  showing 
that  its  deliverances  sre  contradictory  of  each 
other.  Z45  b ; the  incomprehensibility  of  lliese 
ddiversuces  no  ground  for  doubting  their  trust 


worthiKSas,  Z45  b,  l4fi  a ; an  example  given, 
Zifl  a { propositioos  as  to  ths  connection  between 
philosophy  and  eontdousness,  746-747  : mssims 
for  a philosophy  of  eonsclonsnoss.  2iZ  a;  the  tes- 
timony of  consciousness  not  smblguous  ; I'hUo- 
sopberB  osually  agretd  about  the  fact  end  pur- 
port of  ths  deiivermncs,  diflbrfng  only  as  to  tbs 
mode  in  which  Uiey  may  evade  or  qualify  Its 
acceptance,  ih.  ; for  example,  the  /act  of 
the  testimony  of  conreiousneee  in  perception 
not  denied,  142.  b;  authorities  dt^,  747  L, 
748  a b;  diffsrent  pliiloeophical  systems  that 
arise  according  as  the  frulk  of  this  testi- 
mony is  or  is  not  admitted, — Natural  Real- 
Um,  Nihilism,  AU-oIu's  Identity,  Idealism, 
Materiali<un,  OosniotlisHe  Idcal.sm  or  Uy|»o- 
thetiral  Realism,  145  b.  749  h ; conditions  of 
ths  legitimacy,  and  Icgitim.iU  application,  of 
the  argument  from,  (to  wit,  of  OripinatUg, 
of  AbiotvU  Truth,)  stated  and  illustrated, 
Z4ft  sq.;  both  of  these  conditions  violnted  iy 
ths  Cosmothstlc  IdsalUta,  749  b,  750  a;  the 
argument  from,  one  strictly  pbllwophical  and 
scieDtific,  251  sq. : is  not  an  appeal  from  pbilo- 
aopliy  to  bliud  feeling,  251  b ; doM  not  deny 
ths  decision  to  the  judgment  of  philosophers 
end  accord  It  to  tbs  venllot  of  tlie  vulgar, 
251  b,  762  a;  the  way  in  which  sometimes 
applied  (e.p.  by  Beattie.  Oswald,  ami,  to  a eer- 
hUn  extent.  Raid)  cu^culaled  to  bring  it  Into 
disfavour,  2^  b : Kant*s  critkisvn,  in  so  for  as 
it  applies  to  Held,  not  well  founded,  7&2  b, 
753  a ; quotation  from  Galluppl,  and  remarks 
on  hU  criticism  of  Kant,  7.53  b,  a ; the  easen- 
tial  characters  of  the  prindples  of,  (to  wit,  1. 
Incomprehensibility,  2.  Simplicity,  3 Neces- 
sity and  Univeraaiity,  4.  Companiiive  Evidence 
and  Csrtainty,)  explained  and  illustrated,  754- 
755 ; various  appelUtions  by  witkh  tbe  prin- 
ciples of,  have  b^i  designated,  155  *q-;  Names 
suggested,  by  tbe  Immediacy  of  tbeae  prind- 
plaa,  755-759:  by  Uielr  locomprehensibllUy, 
759-761 ; by  their  Originality,  761-763  ; by  their 
Natural  and  Native  character,  763 ; by  their 
Necessity,  lb.;  by  their  Regulative  character, 
ih.;  by  their  Dnlveraallty,  lb.;  by  tlieir  Tru*t- 
worthiuesi,  lb.;  by  their  efiaracter  as  Know- 
ledges, 76^770 ; by  tlisir  Puiential  character 
before  they  are  slielted  Into  consciuusnsss  by 
experience.  J2St  a ; the  univeraaiity  of  the 
pbilnsopby  of.  or  Its  general  recognition,  in 
rsality  and  In  name,  shewn  by  a aeries  of  teatU 
moniss  from  tbe  dawn  of  si>eculation  to  tlie 
present  day.  ZI5aq. ; AuUiontiee  In  alphaboU- 
cal  order: — Abercrombv.  785  a.  Alexandier  Aph- 
rodtiitnsla,  775 a,  AlgHiet,  215 h,  Amherst.  HH  h, 
Ammonius  Henniw,  IZfi  b,  Anetllon  ithe  son.) 
2iffi  b,  Andreas,  2111  a,  Anatlm,  2Zfi  a,  Aquinas, 
776  b,  Aristides  (Aelitis,)  hfii  b,  Aristotle,  2Z1 

a,  Amobtus,  JJA  s,  Augustin,  225  a,  Balzac, 
2^  b,  Beattie,  Zil2  a,  Bontley,  2fi5  a,  Berkeley, 
786  b,  Boeaust,  784  b.  Brown  (Bir  Thomas), 
Zfi2  h,  Hudwna  778  b,  Buflier,  2M  h,  Cameron, 
782  a,  Chanst,  Z&2  b,  Cicero,  224  a,  Ctemens 
Alexandnnus,  775  a,  Cousin.  hllJ  a,  Creuaer, 
796  b,  Cmslus,  790  b,  D'Aguensesu,  786  b, 
D’Alsrobert,  2i£  b,  Davies  (8ir  Jobo,)  1115 

b.  Degsraodo,  2S£  b,  Descartes,  lay  a,  Dulia- 
mtl,  253  b.  Duns  Bcotua,  222  a,  Bsehenbach, 
221  a,  Fenelon,  2fifl  a,  Fsuerlin,  2fi5  b, 
Fiehts,  m a.  Fries,  ISA  a.  Oecoveai.  Zfifi  b, 
Oerlach,  8U)  a.  Oesner,Z91  a.  Giphanins,  2fiila, 
Goveanue,  ZZ9  a,  Heideareich.  29fi  b,  Uemster- 
buis,  21Q  a.  llsnnsrt.  222  b,  Heraclitus,  222  b, 
Herbert  (Lord,)  Z&l  s,  Hermes  (George.)  222  a, 
Hesiod,  222  b.  Hiller,  222  a.  Horace,  224  b. 
Ruber,  222  a,  Hume,  222  b,  lrenwus(a  flaocto 
Jaenbo.)  262  b,  Jacobi,  223  a.  Kant,  T23  b. 
Keckurmann,  ^b,  Koeopen,  225  a,  Krug,  222 
b.  La  Chsmbre,  2M  b,  LaetanGtia,  222  a,  I.k 
Mannais,  801  b,  Loibnltx.  786  a,  Lesoalopier, 
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783  a,  Locke,  TW  b,  Liicretiu*,  7T4  a,  Lntlicr, 
778  b,  Ljrona,  789  b.  Malcbrnnclie.  784  a,  Mari- 
ana, 780  b,  Hclanclithnn,  778  b.  More  (Henry,) 
783  b,  Muretiu,  779  a,  Nunneaiua,  ib.,  Oetioffer, 
TvO  b,  Om|itialius,  779  a,  PmchI,  783  a.  Plainer, 
796  b,  Pliny  (the  Younger,)  775  a,  Poiret,  784 
a.  Price,  791  h,  Pnx-lu*,  776  a,  Q-i{ntilian,  775 

a,  Ra|>in(Le  PerB,)783  b,  Ueiil,79l  b,  Ridiger. 
7^  b,  Scaliger  (Julia*  (!tti».ir,)778  b.  Seneca,  774 

b.  Sergeant,  785  a,  Shaftcabury,  786  b,  Sinipli- 
ciua,  80-_>  b,  StaiUer,  792  b,  Storchenau,  ib., 
Tertullian,  775  b,  Theodorot,  802  a,  Theophras- 
tus, 773  b,  Thoma»itis,  785  b,  Tulaud,  ib.,  Tur- 
rctini,  ib.,  Vico, 790  a,  Vulpius,  ib..  Wolf,  ib., 
Wollaston,  789  b. 

Common  and  Proper  Sensibles,  Aristotle’s  di.stinc- 
tion  of,  explained,  828  b,  sq.  ; embodies  the 
modern  distinction  of  Primary  and  Secondary 
Qualities  of  matter,  8.30  a b ; also  that  of  Per- 
ception proper  and  Sensation  pro|>er,  8S0  a b. 

Conception,  Notion,  tlie  scliolastic  dbtinction  of, 
into  formal  and  objective,  807  b,  n. ; (tlie  teruisi 
in  propriety  only  applicable  to  our  mediate  ana 
representative  cogniiions,  821  b ; by  Reid  some- 
times employed  for  cognition  In  general,  lb.,  883 

a,  n. 

Conceptions  (Avf«/f«)  8t»d  Intuitions  (Annehauvn- 
pen),  on  the  differenoe  between,  (Note  X.)  980. 
987. 

C.iiidillac,  doinonstrated,  on  the  principles  of  Des- 
cartes, dtc.,  the  subjectivity  of  Spaco  or  Exteii* 
hion,  84i  a ; tlie  dixtinction  of  Primary  ami 
Secondary  Qualities  superseded  in  Ids  philo- 
sophy, 845  a ; doctrine  of.  as  to  the  connection 
in  im.-utination  of  Extension  and  Colour,  86  b, 
n. , 919  a;  in  France,  called  attention  to  the 
Motive  Faculty,  as  a medium  of  perception, 
868  a,  n.;  denied  tlie  existence  of  mental  acts 
beyond  ttie  spliere  of  cxinscionsnets,  9.S9  a ; treats 
of  Attention  a.s  a se|>arute  faculty. 945  h. 

Conditioned,  (the,) law  of,  etiounc^,743  n.  *,  911 
b : philosophy  of,  the  inverse  of  the  philoeopliy 
of  tlie  Unconditioned, 934  b;  explains  the  law  of 
Substance  and  Accident,  935 : and  tlie  law  uf 
Cause  and  Effect.  935,  936 ; tlie  development 
of  the  Negative  Necessity  uf  thought, 972  b{  its 
moral  and  religions  aspects,  975. 

Confeeeion  of  Faith,  (Westminster,)  axserts  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will  as  strongly  as  tlic 
doctrine  of  tlio  eternal  decrees  of  Ood,  977  b. 
n.  * ; follows  Aquinas  in  regard  to  Iho  Fore- 
knowledge of  God.  979  a,  n.  t. 

ConimbriceiiKes,  (the,)  cited.  III  b,  n.  * ; on  the 
Common  Hensiblea,  830  a;  on  the  question, 
wliether  the  senses  know  their  own  otierations. 
931  b;  on  the  Intemiil  Senses,  953  D,  n.  ; on 
tlio  doctrine  of  Durmndus  touching  species,  954 

b.  n.  • ; referred  to,  973  a;  cited  on  tlio  word 
certain,  978  b. 

Cbasrtcnor,(French  and  English,)  as  equivalent  to 
eonsciousnesf,  954  a. 

Conseientia,  conttiuM,  as  used  by  Tertullian,  775 
b,  n.,944  b;  by  St  Auguetin,  Petrarch,  Kecker- 
niann,  and  Descartes.  944  b,  945  a ; Descartes 
the  first  to  give  currency  to  the  word,  946  a. 

ContciotiU,  by  Leibnitx  to  express  consciovt- 
ness.  945  a. 

Consciousness,  evidence  and  authority  of,  744  sq.; 
see  Common  .Sense ; no  s|>ecial  term  for,  in  an- 
cient Greek,  156  b,  931  a,  n.  U ; an  Intuitive 
knowledge,  810  a ; comprehends  every  cognitive 
act,  ib.  ; the  activity  of  mind  rising  above  a eer-  ‘ 
tain  degree,  916  a, 932  b ; on,  in  general,  (Note 
H,)  929-939 : Reid's  reduction  of,  to  a special 
foMilty,  929  sq.  ; the  primary*  and  fundamental 
condition  of  all  our  mental  energies  and  affec- 
tions, 929  a,  961  a,  n.  t ; l>ow  far  to  be  distin- 
guislicd  from  tlie  particular  faculties  of  know- 
ledge, 930  a b t tiie  only  instrument  of  observa- 
tion in  mental  pliilnuophy,  930  b ; Reid’s  limi-  ' 
lation  of,  probably  borrowed  front  Hutcheson  i 
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or  Maiebranche,  930  b,  931  a ; whnt,  according 
to  I<ocke,  Descartes,  dec.,  931  a;  general  condi- 
tions, under  which  possible,  932  sq. : 1.  The  law 
of  Vaiiety , 932  a ; 2.  The  law  of  auccession,932 
adl33  a ; consciousness  and  knowledge  involve 
each  otlier,  933  a ; tliese,  how  dittinguitlied,  933 
a b ; special  cliaracteristics  of,  as  actually  mani- 
fested, 933  sq.;  implies;  1.  EnowUrIge,  9^  b; 
2.  Knowledge  knoum  by  me,  ib.  ; 3.  immediate 
knowledge,  lb.  ; 4.  actunl  knowledge,  ib.  ; 5.  ap- 
prtheneion,  Ib.  ; 6.  diecriminaiion,  ib. ; 7.  judg- 
ment, 993b, 934  n;  8.  tlie  recognition  of  eruteace, 
934  a b;  9.  of  existence  os  conditioned,  934 
b 9.35  b;  10.  of  existence  conditioned  in  Time-,9S5 
lt937  b;  the  couditioiisof.nccording  to  Plutintis, 
Bruno,  Cicero,  Ac.,  938 ; are  there  acts  of  mind 
beyond  tlie  sphere  of  consciousness  T authorities 
for  and  against,  9^  b,  9.39  a ; on  tbs  question  go- 
nerally,939  a ; see  Oliscure  Ideas ; in  rcl.ttiou  to 
Attcntitin.941,942  ; historical  notices  of  the  use 
of  tlie  term,  its  Greek  and  Latin  equivalents, 
942  sq  : authors  cited  on,  in  general,  944  a; 
according  to  Descartes  tiie  essential  attribute 
of  mind,  951  a. 

Constantins  a Samano.  cited.  946  b,  n.  t. 

Contingency,  opposed  to  Neceasity,  as  a quality 
of  cognitions.  973 ; incompatibility  of,  witli 
Prescience,  976. 

Contingent,  true  and  falae  meanings  of  the  term, 
978 : authorities  cited,  ib.;  Contingent  Trutlis, 
$ee  Trutlia 

Contradictory  Predicates,  one  or  other  mu.st  bo 
attriliuted  to  every  object,  S31  a,  n.  *,  839  a, 
860  b,  n.,918  a. 

Contraries,  law  of,  one  of  Aristotle’s  three  prin- 
ciples of  Reminiscence,  897  a ; explained  899. 
n.  •. 

Contrast,  a special  law  of  Mental  Succession,  916. 
sq. ; reduction  of,  by  MRl,  Stiederirotli,  Hume, 
Bcliulxu.  915  a,  n.  t ; explained,  915  b,  916  a. 

Contxen,  treats  of  Attention  as  a separate  faculty, 
945  b. 

Cojiemlcus,  roforred  to,  850  b. 

0o(ilo8ton,  (BUtiop.l  (lied  ou  the  words  Contin- 
gent. Certain,  978  b. 

Coeiiiothctic  Idealism  or  Hypothetical  Realism  nr 
Hypotlietical  Dmiliam,  749  a,  817  b;  violates 
tbo  conditions  of  the  argument  from  Commou 
Sense,  749  b,  sq  ; subverts  the  only  ground  on 
which  a psychological  dualism  can  be  main* 
tained,  751b;  a sy*teiu  pbilosopliically  absurd, 
817  b,n. 

Coste,  (M.,)  bis  explanation  of  a passage  in  Locke 
touching  the  Cre-itiou  of  Matter,  9*J7  a ; reler- 
red  to  on  tlie  word  Conscience,  i<45  a. 

Cotee,  referred  to.  850  b,  851  a. 

Cousin,  (M.,)  held  tiiat  tiie  facta  of  consdouaness, 
as  mere  plunnomena,  arc  above  scepticism,  744 
a;  quoted  in  vindirati  n of  Dexcartes’  pliil>xo- 
phy,744  b,  145  a;  rei'ened  to  in  cotiiieuMoii 
with  Aristotle’s  doctrine  of  tlio  origin  of  our 
knowledge,  771  b,  n. ; 801  a,  see  Common  Sense ; 
criticised,  866  b,  n.;  makes  Attention  a power 
of  will,  946  a ; cited  on  the  Cartesian  Doubt, 
969  b : on  Necessity  as  a quality  of  cognitions, 
973  b. 

Creation  of  Matter,  on  Tiocke'a  notion  of,  (Note  F.) 
924;  creation  conceivable  only  as  the  evolution 
of  exirtenco  from  |>otentiaIity  into  actuality, 
936  b;  C*reation  a nihilo,  what  it  means,  936 
b,  n. 

Creuxer,  (T.eonhnrd,)  796  b.  sre  Common  Sense; 
cited  as  to  how  tlie  fact  of  Liberty  may  be 
proved.  075  a,  n. 

Crosse,  bis  Selections  from  the  Edinburgh  Review 
referred  to, 746  a, 805  n,  820  a,  ti.,934  b,  et  alibi. 

Crousaz.  borrowed  the  diptinction  of  Perception 
and  Sensation  from  Maiebranche,  £86  a,  n. 

Cnislua,  anticipated  Kant  in  tlie  distinction  of 
I'rmvnfl  and  I'ersland,  768  b j 700  b,  tee  Com- 
mon Sense. 
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Ciidworth,  bU  nccount  of  the  pro^'eas  of  Sentitiro 
Percoption  compared  with  tbet  of  Reid, ESS  a, 
n.  ; cliary  of  utinf;  the  word  idta,  92S  a : before 
Leibnitz,  heid  a doctrine  of  Obscure  Ideal.  93i»  b. 

Culverwell,  (Natlianiel.)  prai>ed,  7S2  a,  n. 

Custom,  wImC,  iu  roliitioQ  to  Habit,  896,  n.  ; can- 
not explain  the  necessity  of  tiiouglit,  9IS  a. 

Cyrenuean  philosophers,  adopted  the  Atomist  dis- 
tinction of  the  Qualities  of  matter,  826  a. 

D'AouKBsaAU,  VSO  b,  tee  Common  Sense. 

D'Ailly,  referr^  to,  851  a. 

Dalberg,  cited  on  Consciousness,  914  a. 

D'Alembert,  quoted,  ISl  b,  152  a ; 790  b,  see  Com- 
mon Sense;  dividetl  tlie  vis  inertia;  into  two, 
851  b : maintained  Uiat  we  cannot  imagine  Ex-  j 
tension  without  Colour.  918.  n.  * ; quoted,  920  a.  i 

Damiron,  cited  on  acts  of  mind  beyond  conscious- 
ness 9^  a. 

Darwin,  referred  to,  868  b,  n. 

Daiibe,  his  refutation  of  Condillac's  p.amdox  re- 
garding Colour,  920  a ; cited  on  the  term  idea, 
928  a. 

Davies,  (Sir  John,)  ISQ  b,  tee  Common  Sense ; I 
never  uses  ‘ idea,'  927  a ; referred  to  on  the 
mind’s  power  of  reflecting  on  seif,  948  b. 

De  Biran,  tee  Maine. 

Degerando,  797  b,  tee  Common  Sense ; cited  on  tlie 
Motive  Faculty,  868  a,  n. ; on  tlie  word  idea, 
928  b ; ids  testimony  to  Aristotle’s  merits  aa  a 
logician,  983  b,  984  a. 

Degree,  a condition  of  Perception,  878  a. 

De  Guericke,  referred  to,  859  l< 

Do  la  Forgo,  bis  doctrine  of  Primary  and  Second- 
ary Qualities  substantially  that  of  De.scartes, 

883  b,  884  a ; his  employment  of  the  term 
tpccies,  834  a,  857  a,  u.  t : cited  on  the  Cartesian 
opposition  of  Idea  and  Sonaation,  887  a;  on 
the  mind's  knowleilgo  of  its  own  o|ierations,  931 
b;  his  employment  of 'conscience, '945 a;  cited 
on  Reflection,  948  b ; oii  Uie  Cartesian  theory 
of  Perception, 961  b,  n. 

De  Luc,  referred  to.  8M  a. 

Democritus,  bis  distinction  of  tlie  Qualities  of 
Matter,  825  b,  826  a ; its  confuraiity  with  that 
of  Aristotle  snd  Descartes,  823  a,  832  b ; re- 
ferred to,  859  b ; his  theory  of  Species,  951, 969 
b;  held  that  species  limited  to  the  sense  of 
Sight,  951  b,  n.  *. 

Demostlienee,  his  employment  of  avif(ii6sf  943  a. 

Density,  (and  Rarity,)  a Primary  Quality  of  body, 
847  b,  848  a. 

Deniinger,  cited,  939  a. 

De|>endence  or  Determined  Consecution,  T>awof,a 
General  Law  of  Mental  Succession,  911  a. 

De  Rael,  quoted  on  tlie  teetimony  of  coiiscionsnesa 
in  perception , 747  b ; referred  to,  773  a ; cited  on 
the  Cartesian  opposition  of  Idea  and  Sensation, 
887  a:  on  Attention,  945b;  on  the  Cartesian 
doctrine  of  Perception,  966  a. 

Derodon,  bis  doctrine  of  Actual  and  Potential  qua- 
lities, 882  b,  833  a. 

Descartes,  confessed  that  the  facts  of  consciousness, 
as  mere  piiKnomona,  are  ab<ive  scepticism.  744  a : 
his  Coffito  ergo  rum  explained,  744  a;  quoted 
on  the  testimony  of  consciousness  in  perception, 
747  b;  bis  app^  to  tiie  veracity  of  Ood  aa  a 
grouiid  of  belief  in  an  external  world, 751  a,  964 
b;  782  a,  tee  Common  Sense;  true  meaning 
of  hu  doctrine  of  Innate  Ideas,  782  b ; did  not, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  originate  the  distinction 
of  Primary  and  Secondary  QiuUities,  831  b,  832 
a b ; contomiity  of  bis  distinction  with  those  of 
Aristotle  and  ChKnocritua,  832  b ; compared  and 
contrasted  with  the  doctrines  of  Malebranche, 
Locke,  Reid,  Ac.,  834-844  p.iseim ; bis  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  Cohesion,  851  a ; cited  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a Sentorium.  Commune,  861  a,  u. ; 
his  smployment  of  the  word  Fereeptio,  876,  n. ; 
of  the  word  Idea,  899  a,  926  a,  927  a,  compare 

884  a ; quoted, 931  a.  ii.  t ; denied  Ubacure  Ideas, 


939  b ; first  gave  currency  to  tlie  wort!  conrei- 
enlia,  94.5  a ; cited  on  Reflociion,  947  n,  948  b ; 
assisted  in  finally  refuting  the  doctrinenf  Species, 
9.56  b,  957  a ; the  theory  of  Percoption  and  Ideas 
held  by,  961-965 ; tee  Perception  and  Ideas  ; his 
Doubt,  969 : held  tliat  experience  cannot  give 
the  universal.  973  a ; cited  on  the  couciUatioo  of 
Liberty  and  Preacleiico,  915  b,  n. 

Destutt  do  Tracy,  see  Tracy. 

De  Villemaudy,  quoted, 949  b. 

“ Devil's  dialectic,"  991  b,  n. 

Do  Vries,  cited,  931  a. 

Digby.  (Sir  Kenelm,)  referred  to,  859  b ; his  state- 
ment of  the  law  of  Redimegratiun,  898.  n. ; doe  s 
not  use  tho  term  idea,  927  b. 

Diogenes,  (of  ApoHonia,)  referred  to,  859  b. 

Diogenes  L^rtius,  tee  Laertius. 

Dionysius,  (Alexandrinus,)  his  employment  of 
(TvyalaBriais,  943  a. 

Dionysius,  (Theologua,)liisemployrooiitof  <ru>'a/(r- 
BrjariSf  948  a. 

Dioscorides,  employed  ffvyai<r07jatf  as  a medical 
term,  943  a. 

Discutsions  on  Philosophy,  Sir  W.  Humilton’s, 
referred  to,  924  a,  u.,  et  alibi  passim. 

Distant  realities,  an  immediate  perception  of,  im- 
possible, 819  b,  814  a,  822  a,  885  a. 

Divisibility,  contained  under  Aristotle’s  Number, 
829  a,  u.  t ; convertible  with  Number,  8.37  a,  n.  *, 
844.  nu.  t J ; according  to  Pureliot,  840  a ; so- 
cording  to  Loclerc,  849  a ; according  to  K.-unca, 
849  b ; according  to  Reid,  844  a,  n.  t ; meaning 
of,  as  used  by  these  philosophers,  844  b,  n.  ^ ; a 
primary  quality  of  body,  847  a,  848  a. 

Doubt,  of  a fact  of  consciousness  im(>ossib1e,  743  b, 
744  a,  et  alibi ; on  the  Cartesian,  (Note  R,)969. 

Drummond,  (Capt.  Thomas,)  referr^  to,  851  a. 

Dryden,  his  use  of  tlie  word  ufea,926  a,  927  b. 

Ducange.  referred  to  on  the  word  Maxim,  766  b,  n. 

Dubamel,  783  b,  tee  Common  Sense  ; cited  touch- 
ing the  Common  Seiisiblcs  of  Aristotle,  839  a ; 
rocogtiised  tlie  distinction  of  Primary  and  Second- 
ary Qualities,  834  b ; bis  testimony  to  the  raeiils 
of  Aristode  in  reference  to  iliU  distinction,  ib  ; 
referred  to,  859  a,  850  b ; cited  on  Reflection, 
947  a. 

DuUurens.  see  Lattrentius. 

Duncan.  (Mark,)  cited  on  Neces'lly  a3  a quality  of 
cognitlotis,  978  b. 

Duns  8cotua»  held  tliat  the  facta  of  conscioiisi  es«, 
as  mere  plitenomena,  are  above  scepticism,  744  a ; 
777 a, Common  Sense;  like  Locke, derives  our 
knowledge  from  Sense  and  Reflection,777  b.TTSa, 
946  b ; the  moat  coiivenieut  edition  of  Ids  works 
tliat  by  the  Irisli  Kranciscatis.TTSa,  n. ; referred 
to  on  Rie  origin  of  the  word  Intuitive,  as  np|>lied 
to  knowledge,  812  b. 

Durandus,  maintained  the  negativity  of  our  cor- 
ceptinns  of  Point,  I.itie,  Surface,  923  a;  tlint 
Reflection  affords  certain  knoxvUdge,  und  that  it 
is  experimental,  946  b ; denied  Species,  both  iii 
sente  ami  intellect,  954  b,  u.  *,  955  a,  n.  * ; Ids 
arguments  against  Species,  957 sq. ; liisstricturas 
on  Ockam’s  doctrine.  967  b,  u.  * ; in  regard 
to  Perception,  approximated  more  nearly  to  the 
truth  than  any  modem  pliilosuplier  before  Reid, 
ib. ; quoted  on  Intuitive  and  Abstractive  know- 
ledge,  987  b. 

Duiens,  referred  to  for  supposed  antldisitions  of 
Malebraiicbe's  theory,  966  a. 

Erracr,  see  Causality. 

Ego  and  Non-Kgo,  opposition  of.^exptaiiied  iu>d 
illustrated.  896  sq. 

Egoism,  on,  (Note  Y,)  988. 

Egoistical  Idealism,  817  a;  Egoistical  Represni- 
tatnuUm,  8U7  a,  818  a. 

Empedocles,  his  theory  of  Vision,  959  a;  of  Species, 
951  a.'n. 

Empuicus,  (Sextus,)  cunfenaed  th.xt  the  facts  of 
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eouacinutneM.  mcro  phvnomeiiA,  nm  nbAve 
•otpttcUm,  744  »:  qiKited  on  the  phltoeitpliy  of 
IlermdUui,  2IQ  b : citod.  B2A  a ; referred  tn, 
fiSTa,  n.  t : apeculatinn  of  AriitoUe  praMrved  br, 
g‘Jl  b ; refw^  to,  2;^  b. 

Engel,  cited,  Sfid  b,  n. 

Kna,  by  the  majority  of  philoenphera  viewed  at  the 
Prininm  Cognitom,  a S(*.  EiUtcnee. 

Entia  Aafionie,  dlacxisaiona  of  the  Schoolmen  re- 
garding, M13  b.  n 

Bpiehimua,^qituted,  a,  a,  n ; the  verm 
(Nous  K.  T.  A.)  attributed  to  him,  pro- 
tebly  a forvery,  S78  b,  n.  |). 

Bpicletua,  hie  employment  of  the  expeeaalon 
Kote'br  uovf,  Z&I  b,  a. ; of  <rvr«8^s,  a ; of 
(rt/roTo^irtr,  Mib. 

Eplciireaiia,  (the.)  titeir  employment  of  the  term 
7ti6  a ; anticipation  of  Locke  by,  KtP  b. 

Epicurua  an  eiprewinn  of,  explained,  Zli  a; 
adopted  the  Atomist  diatinction  of  the  qu  ilitiea 
of  matter,  a ; referred  to,  b ; bb  theory 
of  Speeiee,  it5l.  b. 

Bpieenpiua,  qoe«tk>ned  the  neoemity  of  Divine  pre* 
acienoe,  fiZfi  t,  o.  t- 

Braamoa.  a aaylog  of,  quoted,  ±i2  b. 

Bimaiatratua.  appropriated  tn  different  parte  of  the 
nervoua  organiem  the  function*  of  Senaibflity  and 
Motion.  fiZlia.  n.  ; antidpatlonaof  more  recant 
phytiologlata  by.  lb. 

Eidraeim,  overl<ioked  the  Carteaian  distinetlon  of 
Prtuiary  and  Secondary  qualitiea,  S4:S  a. 

Erlce.  referred  to,  &13  b.  n. 

Bmeeti,  cited  on  the  wo^  idea,  238  a 

Eechenbach,  7&1  a,  are  Common  Acnae. 

Euclid,  does  not  employ  the  term  Axiom,  ZA5  a : 
hie  deAtiiilnn  of  a Solid,  fi23  b. 

Esjgeiilna,  (»f  Bulgaria,)  hb  employment  of  <rvx- 
€Uff9r)<ris,  AU  b. 

Euler,  referred  hs  ggO  b. 

Euripkien,  refetred  to.  fiTS  b,  o.  || ; haa  djveiJit  for 
' conacience,'  b,  2i3  b. 

Euataebiua,  died  on  the  Internal  Senaee,  b,  a. 

Euatratius,  obeervea  that  Intelllgenoe  and  Benae 
are  both  immediate  cognitions,  b : referred 
to.  HI  b.  n. 

Evidence,  of  our  original  beliefa,  7A&. 

Excluded  Middle,  logkal  Uw  of,  fa  relation  to 
perception,  831, a.  n *,  S2fia,  gQf)  b,  n..  »1H«. 

Biiateoce,  aa  a cate^ry  of  thought,  Set  Erra. 

Experience,  inf'irme  ua  only  of  what  ie.  not  of 
what  miut  br.  AZl  b.  fl72  a ; therefore  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena  of  mentai  nece*«**iiy, 
2Z2  a : opiniooa  of  philoaophen  touching,  a- 

Extonaion,  a oommoo  percept  in  ArUlotle,  8^  b; 
the  apprehension  of,  aceordiug  to  Ariatotle. 
822  a and  n.  *;  theories  of  phlloeophen  cun- 
ceming,  B32  a.  837  a.  840  a.  841  a.  84.T  >,  rsa 
b ; not  really  to  be  dbtinguiahod  from  Solidity, 
gaZ  b ; a primary  quality  of  body,  847.  849; 
the  apprehension  of.  belongs  to  tlie  activity  of 
mind,  858  b,  n.  { ; cannot  be  seen  nor  imagined 
without  colour,  SdQ  b,  n.,  21Z  b,  218  e b; 
whether  Aral  perceived  thrr>ugh  the  aenmtion  of 
T<*iMb,  SOI  a,  n.*,  88^  \ ; laws  of  the  perception 
of,  in  relation  to  different  paita  of  the  nervoua 
Qfltanlim,^tj2.  n.:  the  essential  attribute  of  mat- 
ter, according  to  Dcscartaa,  2A1  a.  8u  Space, 
Miignitiide. 

Exumnl  World,  grotmds  of  our  belief  In  the  ex- 
istence of.  24B  b,  750  a:  apprehe^ed  in  tho 
ounaciouhoeM  of  rMiataoce  to  our  locomotive 
energy,  822  a. 

Exleroaliiy,  bow  perceived,  ggg  a b. 

PABatciua,  (J.  A.,)  dted  on  the  tranalerence  of 
the  tonn  Sense  to  tbe  higher  facnltlea  of  mind, 
7Ma. 

pMcUity,  Lew  of,  a apecial  law  of  Meutal  Suggea 
Uon,^ftH 


FaeU—Daia.  (of  CofMCimuneBi  nr  lnulligen< e.) 
teniM  applied  to  our  primary  ctiguiUona,  2&i  b. 

/’'tti'k,  authorities  for  the  uss  of  the  term,  aa  applied 
m the  original  warrantsof  cognition,  7d0  b. 

Fatalism,  convertible  with  Atiteiam,  2Zi  e 

Kate,  Contingency,  etc. , on  the  optnioa  of  the 
ancients  touclilng,  2ZI  h. 

Patio,  referred  to.  8^  b. 

Feam,  (Mr  John,)  his  assertion,  that  **  wr  think 
in  colours,*’  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth.  218 
b:  merit  and  originality  o(  his  «peculati>H>a, 
218  b.  b ; nbaervad  Uie  &ct  that  Ai.'ure  is 
perceived  only  by  the  variety  of  cobnira,  U2Q  a 

Peeling,  aa  a term  applied  to  our  original  belie'a, 
7tHt  a ; its  relation  to  Belief^  lb.  ; Jacobi's  testi- 
mony concerning.  79.3-7BA 

Penelou,  786  a,  see  Common  Sense : rdaired  to. 
Z21  b. 

Fwrguion,  (Dr  Adam,)  referred  to,  882  a,  n.,8£Da, 

852  b. 

PemeUns.  notioad.  870  a a. 

Perrier.  (Pn»ft«aor,)  article  by,  lo  BladcwwMfs 
Moffaeine,  82Q  a,  n.  *. 

Featua,  referred  to,  838  b,  n. 

PeuerlMih,  overlooked  the  (Cartesian  dUtincti<>u 
of  Primary  and  Secondary’  quHlitlea,  815  a,  n ; 
cited  ou  acts  of  uiiud  beyond  the  sphere  of  con* 
aeiouaneaa  1^  a ; on  Obeoure  Ideas  before 
Leibnita.  ^ b. 

Peuerlin,  185  b.  see  Common  Sense  ; cited  oo  acts 
of  mind  beyond  tbe  sphere  of  oonadouanesa, 
l^b. 

Fichte,  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a natural 
belM  in  realisro,  Zifi  b ; his  empfoymeot  rd 
the  term  Intuition,  b,  Zffi  a;  of  tbe  term 
Reason,  ISSt  a;  TM  b.  see  Common  Sense; 
quoted,  Ziffia  n.  * ; demooalrated  on  the  princl- 
plea  of  I>eaciuiea  Ac. , the  subjectivity  of  S|wre 
or  Extension,  8A1  a;  his  idealism  coDti«Med 
with  that  of  Malebrancbe,  Ac.,  2fiii  b. 

PicinuB,  referred  to.  238  a « quoted  on  R^ 
Aection,  212  b. 

Figure,  a common  percept  tn  A riatotle,  828  b ; 
theoriea  of  other  phlloiophers  concerning,  839  a 
88S  a,  837  a &1Q  a.  841  a.  818  a fill  b ; a pri- 
mary quality  of  body,  847.  848  ; the  perception 
of,  Imhmgs  to  the  activity  of  mind,  858  b,  n.  I ; • 
whether  Arst  perceived  through  the  Mniatioo  of 
Tuucli,  885  a.  Set  Colour. 

Flaeher,  (F..)  cited,  Ml  b.  n. 

Plender,  quoted  on  tbe  repreaen tation tat  doetriue 
of  perception,  815  b. 

Piourena,  refen^  to,  874  b. 

Ponseet,  cited.  Hi  b,  u.  ; referred  to,  b.  n. 
See  Scientia  Media 

PorcellinI,  an  inaccuracy  of,  noticed,  Z5I  b.  n.  *. 

Portescue,  referred  tu  on  tbe  w*4d  Maxim, 
Zfilb. 

Prmcaatorioa,  hla  nee  nf  the  word  idea,  22Z  a ; 
quoted  on  Refiaction.  B46  b. 

Frunke,  referred  to,  b. 

Pree-will.  arc  Ulwrt.v. 

Preind,  r^erred  to,  85A  b. 

Frias,  acknowledge  the  cxistenoe  of  a natunti 
belief  in  rculitai.  H8  b ; hia  error  in  regard  t<» 
Reid's  use  of  tbe  term  Common  Sense,  I5Z  a,  ZM 
a ; 128  a,  set  Common  Seuae  ; cited  on  Uie  law  of 
the  coexistence  of  Senmtiua  and  Perception.  888 
a : on  HomogenoHy,  as  a prinotple  of  AsaoiMa- 
lion,  Plfl  b,  D.  * ; on  acta  of  mind  beyond  con- 
MhHiaoeaa,  JQ2  a;  on  Attention.  2^  a,  o.  t« 
B45  b. 

Fromoodus,  never  uses  idea,  237  b : maintainesl 
Species  in  both  the  internal  aud  external  seDaM, 
255  a,  D.  t. 

Fueliebom.  refisrred  to  for  a notice  of  Brunet,  an 
EgoUt,  MS  b- 

Galbx,  otted,  828  a ; did  not  bold  tbe  doctrine  of 
Bubelantlal  Form*.  82Z  A.  n. ; an  authority  for 
the  dJattnetioo  of  Primary  and  Secondary  quail 
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tl«  aaa  b.  SI  a : nfarrad  to,  b.  asi  b.  n. : 

hi*  tlMory  of  Dorroot  orgftnUni,  sutod  and 
oiliciiad,  870-W71.  d.  ; quoted,  H7H  a,  n.  * ; waj 
awiire  of  Um  Uw  of  the  ootsitteoeo,  in  an  in- 
vent nUo,  of  SenmtUm  and  Ferce|>tioD,  89S  b, 
MZ  a;  •ropl(>jred<Turo/(r^y}<rirMaroodJcal  t«nn, 
043  a ; bad  no  naizie  for  eonaciomineRt  of  nnta- 
tiona,  &c. , ib  , n.  *:  dted  on  Plato’a  theory  of 
Titian,  050a ; hit  diriiion  of  the  Interual  Hentea, 
853  b.  n.  * ; detiitd  Speciaa  in  Sente,  a,  n.  *. 
Oaten.  (Patudo.)  referred  to,  a. 

Oaiiteo,  preceded  DeacarUa  In  the  dteUncti«tD  of 
Primary  and  Secondary  qnalitlet.  and  antici- 
pated Locke  in  the  nomencUture,  8.11  a,  830  b. 
fiSZ  a;  abatmct  of  hit  doctrine,  a b ; re- 
ferred to.  832  b,  839  b.  844  a.  n.  *. 

GalluppL  (Baron.)  hit  deftnce  of  Reid  agalnat 
the  itrieUirte  of  Kant,  753  b,  754  a ; eritictead, 
754  a ; hit  doctrine  at  to  the  objectlre  character 
of  SenMtion,  untenabte,  850  a;  denkd  the 
ezlttooce  of  iDtntal  acta  beyond  nintriniitnaat. 
fiSa. 

Oaltrucbiua.  (Petmt,)  anticipated  Malebranehe’a  i 
theory  of  Perceptkm.  fifil  a ; quoted,  ib.  j 

Gamier,  dted  on  ihe  Cartetlan  Doubt,  Sffi  b.  | 
OaMcndi,  carefully  criticitet  Lord  Herbert  of 
Clierbury,  781  a;  not  fully  apprtcial^  by  hia 
eoantrymen,  TS.  b,  ft  ; ioadveiteDoe  of,  no- 
ticed, b.  n.  : dted  on  the  Common  Sen- 
dblet  of  Aridotte.  830  a ; Mimre*ted  to  Refte 
bit  tubdivUlon  of  (ohjectiTe)  Lt|fht  into  radical 
and  deriTattTt.  ^ a i referred  to,  SS7  h,  §50  b ; 
adopted  the  termn  Prrr^io.  /d<nx,  from  Dea- 
cartet.  b,  n..  2^3  a.  827  a;  tlie  latter  term, 
how  uwd  by  him,  £2S  b ; quoted  on  KeAection, 
847  a ; dted,  a : on  the  Speclea  of  Demo- 
eritua  and  Leudppua.  b,  n. ; that  Ar14oUe 
did  not  lioM  the  doctrine  of  Sp^ta  utuaJly  at- 
tributed to  him,  852  a,  n.  | on  the  litiema] 
Senae^  8^  b,  n.  ; awlated  in  AnaJly  refuUny 
the  doctrine  of  Spedea,  833  b ; to  hint  Reid 
pr'>bab)y  indebted  for  bU  knowtedire  of  the 
Nomindbt  doctrine  of  Perception,  870,  971. 

Qatten- Arooolt,  cited  on  the  Caiteeiaa  Doubt, 
£{Sb. 

OeilfueakM,  bte  ' Intelllgentia,'  170  a. 

Oenorteve,  (8t,)  Pinnacle  of,  In  8t  Andrewa, 
&13b,  n. 

Genoveei,  (Genuemia.) quoted,  Z2Q  b,  ere  Comni'«i 
Senae;  referred  to,  2!^b,  n.,  »7fl  a.  n.  *.  MIZ  a. 

Gerard,  (Dr,)  borrow^  from  Arietotle  hia  dbitri- 
button  of  the  principle*  of  Aaeoclatlon.  8QQ  a,  n. 

Garlach,  acknowledged  the  esiitteoee  of  a natural 
belief  in  realiun,  liS  b ; flOQ  a,  *m  Common 
S«nm. 

Oeniaea,  dted,  £38  a. 

Oeener,  a,  ar«  Common  Renee. 

Qeulinx,  bis  dtetlnctton  of  Idea  and  8 pec  tee 
noticed.  {(31  a,  8^  b ; his  languase,  oecaaion 
of  an  unfounded  charge  against  the  sect  of  Car- 
tesians, 831  a. 

Gilbert,  referred  to,  833  b. 

Gillies,  (Dr.)  dted.  ^ b,  n.  t* 

Giphanlus,  a b,  we  Common  Rente. 

OI^tUI,  an  authority  for  the  distinction  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Qualities,  a } before  Locke, 
ueed  the  term  idea  in  its  Carteoian  sense,  £21  b ; 
dted.  £ia  b. 

Glavbe,  in  Oennan,  denotes  both  philosophical 
Ssfi^ and  tbeologic^  Faith,  1^2  b,  n.  *,  Zid  a. 

Gteig,  (Bishop,)  dted  on  the  term  (dm,  a. 

Otey,  referred  to,  121  a. 

Ooetenlus,  (RodolpbaB,)  referred  to  on  the  word 
Maxim,  7dfl  b.  n. ; adopted  ScaJiger's  doctrine 
of  Intellectual  Inetincte.  112  a ; cited.  b.  n. ; 
redargued  Scatiger'e  doctrine  as  to  the  percep- 
tion of  Weight,  S<v7  b,  n.  i quoted  and  merrM 
to  on  the  word  i<Ua,  b aad  n.  *,  221  a,  n.  * ; 
diatingniahed  ReAection  from  Obesrvatlon. 
b,  n * ; cited  on  ReSsetion,  b.  n.  {,  24Z  a, 
213  b : on  the  word  Cerioia,  21fi  b. 


Ooerena,  his  attempt  to  supply  a blatory  of  Ai*o- 
dathm.  M2  a ; referred  to  on  the  Artetotelle 
employment  of  the  term  Motion,  823  b,  n.  *. 
Ootiredua,  disallowed  Species  for  intellect,  2&i 
b,  n.  t. 

OoToantts,  (Antonina.)  779  a.  see  Common  Sense. 
Grace  (Free),  of  God,  in  reLuioo  to  Free  Will  of 
man,  2Z5  b. 

GraeTslI.  died,  232  a. 

Grant,  (Dr  William,)  referred  In,  873  b. 
OraTeaando,  cited  on  the  term  Contingmt,  878  b. 
OraviuUou.  compared  and  c<imfMated~wtdi~tiie 
Assodaiioo  of  Idcaa,  889. 

Orarity,  the  resistance  of,  MS  aq-  ; not  a neces- 
sary quality  of  body,  849  a ; this  proved  by  Uie 
varisty  of  opinions  regarding  Its  nature.  850  a b. 
851  a ; and  by  a reference  to  our  indiridual  con- 
srinumsai.  b. ; unsucceesful  attempu  to  de- 
monstrate it  as  a fundamental  oooditioo  of  mat- 
ter. 853. 

Oravius,  referred  to,  182  b. 

Givgory.  (of  Rimini,)  referred  to  on  the  oricio  of 
tilt  word  /tsfuifitr,  a*  applied  to  knowledge. 
812  b ; distinguished  between  an  immediate  and 
a mediate  object,  to  our  cognitive  acts,  815  a ; 
maintained  the  negativity  of  our  coDcepUons  of 
a Point,  Line,  Surface,  223  a;  dented  Bpe^ea 
in  setiee,  25&  a,  n.  * ; his  doctrine  of  mental 
faculties,  258  a,  n.  | ; held  that  Aristotle  Im- 
plicitly dented  the  Divine  Prsecisnee,  97fla,  n. 
Gregory,  (of  Nyaaa.)  cited  on  the  sdiolastic  doc- 
trine toochlof  the  relatioo  of  the  soul  to  the 
body,  Sftl  b,  n. ; on  the  eouoectioa  between  senw 
and  intellect,  878,  n.  ||. 

Gruu,  maintained  the  positive  llghtiiem  of  body. 
H50  b. 

Gruuoviua,  dted  on  the  transference  of  the  term 
ewnae  to  ttie  higher  facultiee  of  mind,  X5fi  a 
Grotius.  cited  on  the  transference  of  the  term 
Sense  to  the  hlaher  faculties  of  mind,  a 
Oniithalssn,  eite^  856  a ; on  the  Muscular  Sense, 
hfiS  b,  n. 

Oiilklua,  his  * IntelHg>>otla,'  H2  a- 

Hamt,  use  of  the  term  in  rclail>»n  to  Arst  prin- 
ciples, 770  a;  Ari«t<»ile*a  use  of  the  term  ex- 
plained, lb.  hiiQ  a,  n.  * : obeervailons  of  Tlvrt 
oil,  as  determining  the  course  of  our  remiu- 
tsceoce,  82fi  a,  n.  *. 

UaJee,  referred  to,  ZI8  b. 

lialler,  referred  to,  M2  a.  n. ; bla  theory  as  to  Ihe 
nsrvous  organism.  gI2  b. 

Halley,  referi^  to,  852  b, 

Hamherger,  referred  to,  850  b 
Haidneee,  a eecaodo-primM/y  quality  of  body, 
818  b;  the  seneatioD  and  the  perception  of, 
diecrlmlnaied,  85Z  a,  n t,  852  h,  n. 

Harris,  (Jamea)  inaccuracy  of,  correctsd,  7S[  h, 
n ; miacuDcelved  the  nature  of  tiie  Onoaiic 
Reaeoua  881  a 

Hartley,  referred  to,  888  b,  o.,  21i  b. 

Hartmann,  cited,  b,  a 

Heat,  problem  regarding  the  aenaatlnn  of,  878  b. 
Heerebord,  cited.  225  b.  a t. 
ilvgei,  hie  emplu>ment  of  the  term  Reason,  769 
a ; paradox  of.  Z2I  b ; aayiog  of.  referred  to. 
Ml  a,  D.  ; ioatcuradea  of.  In  regnrd  to  the 
Carteeian  dncirioe  of  Primary  and  beooDdary 
qualities,  845,  n.  ; referred  to.  850  b. 
H«id#nreieh,  Z2S  b,  ee*  Oimmon  Sense. 

Heinsiua  (D  .)  referred  to,  113  a;  dted  on  Re- 
Aection,  &46  a 

Btllodonie  Pniaenala,  (the  Pseudo- Androolcus,) 
referred  to,  ITS  a 

Ilematerbuia,  222  a*  sec  Comronn  Senae ; referred 
to.  857  a n.  t. 

Hennings,  cited  on  mental  acts  beyond  consdous- 
neee.  232  a 

Heorictia  OandavensK  (Henry  of  Ghent,)  doctriiis 
of,  referred  to,  814  b,  n.  ; aenied  Suedes  in  in* 
teUuct,  2^  b.  n.  t. 
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HftmclUua.  IZQ  b,  $et  rommon  ^n*>e;  bia  doc- 
trioa  oucnparad  with  that  of  La  Mounala,  ZZfi  b, 
ill  *• 

Ilorbart,  acknowladvaa  the  eiiHteoce  of  a natural 
belief  in  realiam,  b •,  died  on  the  Muscular 
Senae.  Bd8  b.n.  ; ou  the  Plat>nks  Ideaa,  b. 

Herbert  (Lord,)  Ihl  a.  $tt  CommoQ  Seiiae ; bia 
apeculationa  ov«rl< Hiked  bjr  pliitoeophefn  in  Grr-at 
UritaJo,  Ifil  a;  Ju^tijr appreciated  by  CuWerwell, 
782  u,  D.  ; does  not  uee  the  word  idea,  V2&  a. 
&2Zb. 

Herder,  cited,  P7S.  n. 

Hermes.  (J  O. .)  bfLia,  ifr  rominon  Seine. 

Henuee  Th«rncitUUia,  referred  to,  77d  b. 

llermoUua  Harliarua.  ere  Bitrbania. 

Herodian.  lias  truKcerts  for  * conacieuce,’  b. 

Herophllus,  referred  lo,  870  a.  n. 

Hesiod,  77u  b.  mt  CointiKin  Seuse. 

Hoy,  questioned  the  necessity  of  Divina  pre 
science.  2211  a,  n.  J. 

HIbbert,  citad  on  mental  acta  bevond  couscinue- 
nsea.  03tf  a. 

Hieroclee.  hie  employment  of  <Tvyal(rB7\<Tts^  04Sa. 

Hieronymus,  err  Jeroma 

Hildanua,  (Fsbridus.)  cited  on  the  bypoUiesia  of 
a yenJon'KWi  Cbmmiimr.  Hfil  a.  n. 

Hiller,  7k2  a,  set  Common  Seme  : cited  on  Ideas, 
820  b. 

Hippocrates,  has  avvvoia  for  'consciousness,' 
944  b. 

Hispaniis,  (Petrus,) referred  toon  tl»e  f^rvi  Maxim, 
787  b. 

Hissmsnn,  his  attempt  to  supply  a liistory  of  Asao* 
dation,  tiUUa;  misapprsbended  the  term  mofioa, 
as  employed  by  Aristotle,  Blfl  b.  n.  •. 

Hobbes,  cited  on  tbe  subjective  diaracter  of  our 
seonHlkins,  &M  a ; quoted  on  Perception,  878a, 
n.  *,  iSi^a ; not  original  in  hta  doctrine  of  Asso- 
eiailoo,  b,  b,  n.  : his  charucter  as  a phi- 
losopher. b,  n.  1 1 Hkone  the  coneecutioo  of 
thought  to  tbe  following  of  v.'oter  through  thf 
ffvuifince  of  a fingtr,  SiB  a,  n.  •,  2QZ  *,  n. : his 
statement  of  the  law  of  Rodint^'ratlon,  808  a, 
n.  * ; varied  in  reftard  to  tbe  unlr«nality  of  the 
law  of  connected  coneecutioo,  fim  a.  n.  ; quoted 
on  Kemlniaceiice,  9 >4  n.  | ; criticised,  &QS  b,  n. : 
his  emptoyment  of  tbe  word  idta,  1^  a,  n.  |, 
i2Z  a b ; aesisied  in  Anally  refutioff  the  doctrlue 
of  Species  gfifi  b;  quoted,  Oa;  cited  on  tbe 
word  r»afifipeiif,  97a  b. 

Hoboken,  referrMl  to,  8Zi  b. 

HoATbauer,  follnwed  Maaa  in  regard  to  Similsriiy 
as  a principle  of  Aseodation,  ILI8  b:  quoted, 
£lJab. 

Tiofnumo.  referred  to,  lili^a.  n. 

Homogeneity,  Law  a s|>evial  law  of  Mental 
Suggeelion.  kill  b. 

Hooke,  referred  to.  8^  b. 

lliMiker,  his  Use  of  the  word  f:/ra,  fiSfi  a.  ft2I  b 

Horace,  his  employment  of  Hentvt  rumsiunis, 
b,  Ififi  a ; Zli  b,  ft€  Cnmmoo  Sense. 

HorMlsy,  referred  to,  ^ a. 

Huber,  (Mademoiselle,)  cited  as  an  authority  for 
the  word  eoHSCtcrusnetsu,  Zfil  a ; 790  a,  $et  Com- 
mon Heqsa. 

Hiiet,  (M.,)  referred  to,  Eli  b,  n. 

Hugo  a Hancto  VloUire.  notices  the  distinction  nf 
•Abstract  and  Intuitive  Knowledge,  Eli  b. 

Hume.  (David,)  confessed  that  tbe  facts  of  con- 
rcioiMness,  as  mere  phsenomena,  are  above  seep 
ticism,  211  a ; quoted  on  the  testimony  of  «'on- 
sciousneas  iu  perception,  lil  h ; b,  set  Com- 
mon Sense  ; demonstmted  on  tbe  ptinciplM  of 
Descartes,  tbe  subjectivity  of  Space  or  Elx- 
tcnaion,  Ml  a ; l)e  Hiran's  examination  of  Ills 
reasoning  in  regard  to  our  nution  of  Power, 
criticised,  S6H  n.  ; compares  Association  to  At* 
traction.  81^  a,  a,  n.  *,  kQI  a,  n ; arrogated 
to  liinwcir  tlis  glory  of  Arst  RtnurHUsing  Uis 
prlneiidea  of  Association,  fiku  b ; bis  snumera* 


tioB  of  t)  e«e  principle*  at  once  redundant,  de- 
fective. and  erroneous,  90Q  a,  n. ; quoted  on  the 
law  of  Resemblance,  815  a,  n.  * ; reduced  tho 
law  of  Contrast  to  a mixture  of  Causation  and 
Reeemblanoe,  a,  n.  t ; maintained  tliat  we 
cannot  im^ne  Bxtenaioii  wltiioul  Odour,  818 
b,  n.  * ; ciud  on  the  word  idea^  928  a ; ou 
IxK'ka’s  Ideas,  928  h.  n.  t ; bis  assertion  about 
the  ideas  of  Cause  and  Power,  Rrkl's  account 
of,  shewn  to  be  substanlislJy  correct.  WiS.  9 (111. 
Hunter,  (Dr  John.)  spfiiulaUou  of,  antici|>atcd  by 
Albtnui.  874  a. 

liuieheson,  (Dr  Francis.)  bis  employment  of  Sen- 
sus  C>aimuni«.  769  a;  anticipate  Reid's  doc- 
trine of  natural  signs,  820  b,  n. ; only  repealed 
Aristotlo  in  regard  to  tho  o«>ncomiiaiit  Idesji  of 
Sunealion,  828  b,  n.,  ^8  a.  n.  ; from  him  Reid 
borrowed  bis  limitation  of  Conadousneas,  b, 
ma. 

Huygens,  referred  to,  85*>  b. 

Hypothetical  Realism,  or  Hypothetical  Dtulinn, 
or  Coemoihetic  IdesilHiu,  lifia,  81Z  b ; see  C-  s- 
motheUc  Idealism. 

Idea,  Idea),  various  signiAcations  of  the  term*. 
1U5  a t alsnlAcation  in  the  poteiuic  of  Reid  end 
Stewart,  tb.  ; Idea,  how  employed  by  Jacobi 
and  KiUit,  a,  n.  * i by  Malebranche.  825  b, 
IKKtb:  liUt4>ryand  fortune  of  the  term.  926  s- 
926  b : ueed  fur  Notion  in  intellect  rarely  before 
Deacartes,  b ; historlcaJ  nuticce  of  Its  use, 
92fl  b-927  b ; Avs  extensions  given  to.byPoirvt, 
928  a ; as  a psyctudogical  cenu,  &2E  a.  b ; bow 
employed  by  tiaseendi,  l,ocke,  Deecarlcs,  1>28  b; 
tbe  Carteeian  idea,  what,  8^  a,  825  b,  SSZ  a, 
SSab,  n.  •. 

Idealism.  geneeU  of,  740  a ; its  various  degrees  or 
epecies,  812  a.  Cu-mothetic  Idealism. 
Ideniity,  (Absolute,)  system  of,  lift  a. 

Identity,  (Personal,)  failure  of  proof  of,  in  tlie 
liandi  of  Cosmothetic  Idealists,  Z&l 
Itnagt^  aa  a philosophical  term,  not  to  bu  taken 
literally.  P48.MiL 

Imagination,  (or  Phantasy.)  dvAned,  a. 
Immediscy,  Law  of,  a special  law  of  Menu!  Bug- 
geetioD,  £18  b. 

Immediate,  meaning  of  tiie  term  in  relation  to 
knowtedse,  801  a,  &M  a,  tee  Knowledge 
/tapenrtrabtfi/p,  ambiguity  of  tbe  terru,  837,  n.  t. 
844.  n.  II.  812  b 

Imprtmon,  as  a pldloeophieal  term,  not  to  !« 
biken  literally,  P4>.  049. 

Ineoraprebeosibility,  as  a character  of  our  origi- 
nal bcliefa,  151  s>  Z5£  b,  a 
locompressilriHty,  UJtimjile  or  Abaolutc,  a pri- 
mary quality  of  body,  h47  . 848. 

Induction,  how  far  regarded  by  Aristotle  aa  a 
source  of  Arst  principlea.  221  b,  n 
Inertia,  resistance  from,  818  eq. ; not  a nec«««ary 
quality  of  body,  81g  a ; tiiU  proved  by  the 
variety  of  opinions  toucliingits  nature,  851  a b ; 
by  a reference  lo  our  individual  eaiisci<>usues% 
852a 

InHnite.f the.)  contrasted  with  tiie  Abeol>ite.9!W  a. 
Innate  loess,  meaning  nf.  In  Descartee,  282  b. 
/nsptrafioit.  metaplx^cal  use  of  Uie  term  in  te- 
I.'ition  to  Aret  principlea  2fil  b. 

Instinct,  Instinetive  : Reid's  usu  of  the  terms  de- 
fended, i8£  b,  181  a ; authoriiiot  fur  the  u*e  ui, 
in  relatinn  to  tho  elementary  bicta  of  coneciuue- 
neaa  liU  a 

Integration,  I..Awor.  tee  ReUtlvity. 

InteUeet,  Intrlliptne*,  various  uses  of  the  terii'S. 
IIlEb.  IZfla 

Intellect  and  Bcniw  esnnot  be  rigidly  discrimin- 
ated, 811  a,  n.  t,  8l8  b ; suiliors  quoted  lo  tlmt 
effect.  878.  n.  |;  Intellert  called  in  (he  Ariste  te- 
bc  philoeoptiy  the  Place  of  Principln,  £Q5  b, 
D.  II  ; the  achnlnstlc  distinction  of,  Into  Aciivs 
and  Pauive,  96.1  sq. 

Inte'leetntjturut,  origin  nf  the  cx  predion,  IfiS  a H- 
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Intfntion^  InUntional,  meaning  of  th«  Wrma. 
b,  n. 

Intentional  Forms  or  Speciw,  doctrine  of,  not  hel  i 
by  ArUloile,  b,  u..  a,  n.  * ; Iiiteutional 
Siiceice,  wb.it,  Ujiia,  n.  *. 

IiUemal  Sen*e^  a lunu  um<I  by  tlie  Cartesians  fts 
«mvertlbla  with  Con*riw.»n^M,  «. 

Internal  Heu-see,  divisions  of,  by  the  Schoolmen, 
aii  b,  n. 

7n/ui/ion,  various  uses  of  tho  lomi,  7r>D. 

Intuitions  and  Conoeptluos,  distinction  of,  PSfl. 
liSL 

Intuitive  and  Abstract  ICnowIedjto,  the  scholastic 
distinction  of,  iiU  n b ; ui\  :uiticl|uitjon  of  Kant ‘s 
diiilinctlou  of  Intuitions  and  Conceptions,  U^Ib. 

Ireuarus  a Kaucto  Jacoho,  T^ser  Coiumou  Suitse  ; 
cited,  a.  a,  11^  b,  n.  ; quoted  ou  luteu* 
tional  S(>ecit;a  a,  □.  *. 

Irwing,  cued, 

Jacon,  cited  on  acts  of  mind  beyond  conscious* 
ness,  11311  a. 

Jacold,  iickiiowIedge<l  the  ezi>b:nce  of  a natural 
belief  in  roalism,  7ta  b ; his  Vrrnun/t,  JiS  a. 
Hill  0,  Liiii  a,  n.  : quoted.  Ill  b ; analoKy  be* 
twocn  his  doctrine  aii'i  that  of  Aristotle,  III  b , 
Zlij  b ; n-foiTed  to.  773  a;  on  the  critical  phi- 
iosoplty  of  Kant,  7112  b ; IM  o-7Hd  b,  sre  Com- 
mon ben‘*e  ; liis  use  of  the  term  ldca.7!»Ja.  n.*; 
his  definition  of  Ml>crty,  Hid  b,  n.  t ; of  tho 
term  Mtchonical,  Ulb  b,  iild  a. 

Jacquier,  cited,  923  b. 

jAnUuim.s,  referred  to,  M3  b,  n. ; his  division  of 
the  iaWmal  Senses,  l>ri:l  b,  n. 

Jiivellus,  quoted  on  Uemiuiscenoe,  904,  n.  |[,  9<)9. 
n.  t. 

Jenisch,  cited,  ]iI3  a,  n. 

Jerome.  (St,)  quoted.  IM  b;  on  Attention  os  a 
condition  of  Perception,  Jill  b,  n.  *,  2111  a. 

Joannes  8coiu«,  noticed,  31^  a. 

Johnson,  (Dr  sutnuel,)  cited  on  the  term  ulta, 
9‘J*'  a. 

Jouffroy,  (M..)  rcfi’rred  to,  tM  a,  n. ; his  edition 
of  iteiiTs  Works  refenwd  to.  ^<3  b,  ?*.s7  b. 

Judgment,  a condition  of  I'ercepiion,  a b ; of 
Consciousness  in  ijeneral,  ib.,  933  b,  Q3i  a. 

Juvenal,  hU  empioyuienl  of  Census  Communis, 
7ilS  b,  7oD  a. 

Kamc.^,  (fiord,)rocozni«ed  tho  distinction  of  Prl- 
iiiary  and  Secondary  qualiiiea  hill  b ; hh»  rlasni* 
tirathm  open  to  objociions,  3LU1  a,  ii.,  Uii)  b, 
3f>l  b,  H.12  a : referred  Co,  h ; cited  on  acts 
nf  mind  beyond  c»nsciuuMi»s,  HlLi  b. 

Kant,  hb  stricture^  on  the  Scottish  Philosophy  oi 
Common  Sense,  7.'>2  b,  7S3a  ; those  shewn  to  lie 
uiifuuMdcd,  as  regards  Heid,  133  a b ; critiebu 
of,  byGalluppI,  7.'i3  b,  7^  a ; his  employ  mort  of 
the  terms  Jntuitiou,  739  b ; u priori  and  n jvm* 
frrmri,  7tl2  a;  eofrpm^y,  762  b;  fran,«ecm/«if, 
fro»i.«ccnrfrMfu/,  ib. ; pwrr,  76  i a : 767  b ; 

rro.ton,  Igi  b,  7C0  a ; referr©.!  to  hi  coiinecttoa 
with  Aristollo's  diHitrine  of  tiie  origin  of  our 
knowlcilge,  III  b.  n.  ; hb  distinction  of  viau/y* 
ffc  and  Sjmthr{irjudijm^nf$  o priori,  iintici|iated 
by  lluftior,  Uil  b,  ri. ; iHii  b,  793  a,  s«  Common 
Pensc ; bis  vairillatiog  u»e  of  the  terms  suiyrrf  ii-c 
and  otytefii^t  sill  b ; these  terms  used  in  their 
motJern  acceptatitui  long  before  the  time  of, 
a,  n ; demuiuitrated  on  tlie  principles  of 
Descartes,  &c.,  the  subjectivity  of  ^pnee  or 
KxtcMtaion,  til  a,  tli  a;  rcfeircd  to,  Mil  b; 
cited  oil  the  of  the  notion  of  cglension, 

Mi  b,  n. ; bis  employment  of  tho  term  Pirccp- 
ffon,  M7  a,  D. ; libt  doctrine  of  Space  referred 
to,  J4M2  b,  ij.*;  his  origiualUy  vindicated  against 
tiie  criticism  of  iStewart,  tM  a,  n.  ; enunciated 
the  law  of  tho  coeabtence,  in  an  inverse  ratio, 
of  Sensation  and  I’crccpiion,  Md  a;  cited  ou 
acts  of  mind  beyond  consciousness,  a ; on 
Attention,  i*-l5  b;  ou  Necessity  as  a quality  of 


eoguitions,  2IH  a;  his  toriut<>ny  to  Aristotle's 
merits  os  a logician,  ^ b ; his  distiiictiun  of 
coiieeptinns  and  intuitions  liil  b. 

Keckermami,  XM  b,  a,  >te  Common  Seiii«; 
his  emplMymont  of  Onsrimfio,  liil  b,  943  a ; 
distinguislicd  Kcflectlim  from  Ol»s*>rvation,  2ii) 
b.  n.  f ; refi*rr«<i  to,  2ifi  a,  n.  t»  211  a. 

KciH.  referred  to,  S5i>  b, 

Keppicr.  Ilr»t  generalised  tnerfia,  os  an  attribute 
of  mutter,  Mi  b. 

King,  (Archbishop,)  cited  on  the  coDciliutlon  of 
bilierty  ami  PrcHcienoe,  973  b,  n. 

Kircher.  referred  to,  MU  b. 

Knowledge,  primary  elements  of,  a,  and  n.  * | 
ovtdeuco  of  their  veracity,  113  b ; how  fjir  pos- 
slide  of  Krst  priticiplri,  233  b ; subjective  and 
objective,  a,  n.  : rel.itivity  of.  93.3  a.  2M  b. 

Knowledge.  Prosentative  and  Hcprescntative, 
(Koto  H.)  3n*l'813;  Immediate  and  Meihatc, 
h04  a b ; itnportanco  «>f  the  distinction,  hill  h ; 
Immediate  knowltvlgc.  al.Ho  catled  Presentaiive 
or  Intuitive,  Mcdi.ito  Knowtedgo  also  called 
Kepresentative,  Ml>  a ; au  Object  of.  w1>at,  lb. ; 
Various  kinds  of  objects  distiiiguislied.  e05  b, 
MU  a;  llie  Subject  of,  what,  hUii  a b:  liie  ru- 
presentntivo  object  (iistinguished  as  Egoistical 
and  Nf>ii-egoi>itical,  yor-Kuii  a;  a reprcscnUtinn 
considered  as  an  of'jtn  not  rcolly  different  from 
0 represcuUtJon  considered  a>  an  ocf,  M2  a i>; 
all  our  mediate  cognitions  contained  in  our  im- 
mediate, hlO  a;  actual  (or  pre»entX  pa».  aod 
piisvible  objects,  whether  known  immediately  i»r 
mediately,  iil2»  b.  {<11  a ; these  twu  kinds  of 
ku‘’«ledge  comi^red  by  reference  to  their  sim- 
plicity or  compluzity.  as  acts,  Mi  a;  tltenumbtr 
of  tliuir  objects,  ib.  ; the  relativity  of  their  ob- 
jects, ib.  ; tho  cliaructcr  of  tlie  existential  Judg- 
ments they  involve.  Mi  a b ; their  character  hs 
cognitions.  Mi  b ; their  self-Mifficieucy  or  de- 
pendence. bll  b,  MJj  A ; tbcir  intrinsic  comjdete- 
ness  nml  perfection,  n;  paraUel  distinction, 
taken  by  tho  ScluKdmen,  of  Intuilivu  and  Ab- 
eiract  Knowledge,  MJ  a b ; errors  of  Held  and 
rdher  philosopliers  in  refereurt^  to  the  dintiiictirm 
of  Presentativc  and  Hejurescoiativc  Knowledge, 
b.  Mu  b. 

Knowle-ffirt,  toixn  used  by  Bacon.  &c..  ought  not 
to  be  discorded,  7»  .'i  h,  n. 

Knutxcn,  employs  obj<-<:ftrc  and  tuhjtciive  in  tlielr 
inodeni  meaning,  aii3  a,  n. 

K>up{«n,  Iii:ia.  srr  Common  ^nsc. 

Ko<g^  ol’crffijo'is  of  Aristoile,  b. 

Krueger,  referred  to,  8.37  a,  n.  J. 

Kriig.lHlb,  tfe  Commou  Sense;  llic  Tniri«0(’n- 
dcutal  SyuthetiBui  of,  12X  b ; referred  to  on  the 
Internal  Sense*,  2XJ  b,  n. 

T.ABorLiNicRg,  cited,  SC&  a,  n. 

Lactaiitiua,  776  a,  see  Commou  5^en«e. 

I*aertiiis,  confessed  that  thu  facU  of  ounschms- 
ness,  as  mere  pba.*nomcnu,  are  al»ove  scepti- 
cism. Ill  a;  cited,  820  a;  hit  employment  of 
ffvyiiSrfatS,  944  b ; referred  to,  Ml  a.  n. 

lot  Menimis,  (Ahb4  de.)  referred  to.  I3i  a;  his 
doctrine  of  Comn><<n  Sense  compared  with  that 
of  llcraciitus,  Hj)  b,  XXJL  a ; Ml  b,  $ce  Common 
Heiisr. 

I-ana,  referred  to.  MQ  b. 

Lanmdguiirt,  his  employment  of  the  worl  itka, 
03S  b ; makes  Attention  a iwner  of  intellect, 
946  a. 

Laurentiuf.  (Dulaurens.)  bis  observutiona  on  thu 
Nerves.  871.  n. 

Le  Cat,  noticed,  hX^At  u. 

Le  Clorc,  Ida  doctrine  of  Primitive  and  Deriistive 
qualities,  849  a. 

J>rtureso»  A/cf(t/<Ay«fes,Sir  W.  )IandltoD‘B,quobd 
nr  referred  to.  212  a.  n..  ct  alibi  passim. 

(Dr  Henry, ) n.-ferred  to  on  Locke.  K49  b.  n.  t 

Lo  Grand,  quoted  ou  theCsrteaiiD  theory  of  P»r- 
3 T 
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ception.  a,  n.  f . ^ b,  o.  * ; eiud  on  tlie 
C«rt«»ian  Doubt,  b. 

Loibnita,  quoted  on  the  ubsoluta  truth  of  coutci* 
otuueia.  b;  on  the  Necessity  and  Univer- 
aality  of  our  orifcinal  beliefs,  LU  b ; referred  to. 
7~a  ft  ; I^a.see  Common  Setiee;  hia doctrine  of 
NaUtral  Lifthl  iind  Inelinct,  liiii  a ; Mying of.  re- 
ferred to.  2111  a.  n.  ; lii«  employment  of  the  term 
objtctii'f,  tiiil  b,  n.;  wa*  igimratit  of  llicCnriettaD 
diatinctinn  of  Mt'a  and  benKttion.  b,  b ; 
made  Ini|N.*n«tnibility  ae  an  attribute  of  body 
prior  to  Kxtcnsiott.  -vtHa.  n.;  deinoiiatratedon 
the  prinvIlileK  <*f  Dt-erHitra,  dtc. . the  eubjeitiviiy 
of  hpiice  or  KxtoMMoti,  all  a ; tue  diatioction  of 
J'riiiiary  and  hecondary  Qitnlitici,  aui>erecded 
In  lii«  phdoanpliy.bi^  a;  relerred  to,  b ; hia 
tu'uf  >ld  divi.Hti'ii  of  rif  inrrfitv,  ^50  b ; liU  em- 
ployment of  the  term  percfjftio.  blla,  n. ; of  the 
terru  iiUa,  a ; iimintainod  that  tliere  are  <icU 
of  mmd  beyoud  coraciotutiuM.  U31  b ; cited. 
Q.'tM  h ; used  consetortM  for  ‘ conacionaiieM,*  iti^ 
n : cited  on  Neceeaity  a«  n qoaJiiy  of  cngniiiona, 
&T3  a ; on  tiie  rueanin(;  of  tlie  word  €cnling*ni, 
fild  a ; quoted  on  the  propriety  of  atudying  tlio 
echtnceii  of  Oltacnratiun  before  tlioee  of  lte6ec- 
Cion,  b.  itiii  a. 

Leibnitiuna.  (ih^.)  tlicir  uae  of  the  expression 
pure  knoxel^dg*,  a,  ii,  *;  coincidence  be- 
tween tlieir  doctrine  of  perception  and  that  of 
Held.  HH3  a,  n. 

Lebieirnnit.  referred  to,  TT3  a;  cited,  H61  b,  o. 

LonliO'^ck,  referred  to.  b,  n. 

Le  B-'Utc.  referred  to.  huU  b. 

I^secslxpicr,  ISLia.  »rf  (Common  Senee. 

hia  distiriciion  of  (iie  Qualitiei  of  mat- 
ter. hiI6  b,  hUl  a ; tefeiTed  to,  b&fl  b ; hia  theory 
of  Hpei'ico.  ihil  A.  n. 

Lexicoicrapheri.  (KncHah.)  ignorance  of,  touching 
the  wnril  ilnxim.  7iitl  b,  n. 

Xenron  errr<r  in,  noticed,  826  b,  d. 

L’lluillier, rt-fened  bt,  K'd  a. 

Liberty,  (.Mnnil.)  on  the  Anrumrnt  frrm  Pre- 
K'Wnce  ugninat,  (Note  U.)  ULLhai;  conaidered 
in  relation  i«>  the  doctrine  of  Carnality,  P74 : lliu 
uotum  id,  more  pniximato  than  t'  ;it  of  Can- 
aaiity.  07 -I  b,  n.  * i inconceU'nhIc.  UXi  b,  a ; 
authors  cited  to  that  (tfcct.lill  b,  ti.  { ; the 
fact  of,  how  it  may  ite  pr\>red,  iCJi.  a.  n. ; its 
concUuitton  uitli  PreM.ietice  of  (tod  to  be  be- 
lietrrd,  blit  not  iindcratood,  b:  authurt 
cited  to  that  effect,  b,  n.  * ; Held'*  argument 
in  faviair  of.  from  tiie  analogy  of  Memory,  cri- 
ticiaed,  117 d n ; the  same  arKument  need  by  8t 
Auatin,  iiXil  n,  n.  * : impoaeibSe  for  the  hum.xn 
Diiiid  to  recoitnle  Liberty  and  Preacience.  976 
a ; various  opinions  to  which  the  conviction 
of  this  impfnaibility  has  k-d.  t>7b  a-977  a;  au- 
thorscited,  liliia,  n.  t ; two  counter  arguments 
tonc-iting  the  connection  of  human  Liberty  and 
divine  Prescience,  U22  a b;  tlie  Calvinist  doc- 
trine, what.  977  b.  liT.S  a ; remarkaon  the  terms 
connected  with  this  <|ue«tit>u,  filh a-979  a;  ex- 
tracts from  Aquinas  and  Ida  commentator  Ca- 
jetatius.  exinbmrig  their  doctrine,  il2if  sq. 

LiclitenliorR.  quoted,  a. 

Light  nf  Sat vrt,  as  used  by  the  ftchoolmen.  163  a, 

D.  t ; by  Dercartes,  782  a ; by  Leibnitz,  12,^  a.  I 

Line,  zee  Point. 

J.ocke,  aiknowicdged  the  existence  of  primary  1 
elsinenta  of  cogmthm.  lill  b ; las  employment  of  I 
the  term  Axiom,  Iiix  b;  notices  Lord  Heriiert 
of  Ch«rbury,Z6I  a;  misunderstood  the  Carte- 
sian doctrine  of  Innate  Ideas,  7b2  b,  7^  b ; 
784  b,  l2Aa,  see  Common  8ense ; failed  to  ap-  I 
preixnd  the  diatinction  of  Analytic  and  8yn- 
thetic  Judgments  a priori,  Ifil  b,  n. ; refer-  | 
re<l  to,  hill  K n.  : borwjwcd  from  the  Carte-  ' 
slant  the  observation  that  the  secondary  ! 
qualities,  as  in  olijrcts,  are  not  ao  mucli  ! 
^ofiriVz  as  pcictrt,  filiZ  b,  b;  hts  ignor-  | 
aoc«  of  the  Cartesian  distinction  of  Idea  and 


Senattlon,  fi35  b,  E2fi  b,  8S7  b ; an  authority 
for  the  distinction  of  Primary  and  Secoodanr 
qualities,  636  b ; abstract  of  hia  doctrine,  with 
rsiiutrks  showing  tiiat  it  cootoins  noUdng  origi- 
nal, hit!  b h:i9  b : Ills  error  wiUi  regard  to  t^- 
lidtty,  tyZ  b.  n.t;  vagueoMa  of  his  language, 
8.19  b ; his  tlieory  of  Prinutry  Qualities  cocn- 
piired  with  that  of  Reid.  Mi  a sq.  ; Hegel’s 
criticism  of.  84S,  n.  ; classed  the  Secundo- 
primary  quuliticfi  as  Secondary,  HiO  b,  n.  t ; 
regarded  the  cause  of  Coliesiun  os  inconceiv* 
able, a;  liis  vmploymeut  of  the  term  p«r- 
cr;n»o.  W76,  o.  : correilly  liniile  the  term  “aa- 
soctation  of  ideas'*  to  their  habitual,  io  op- 
[Ktfcitioo  to  their  logical,  connection,  b.  n.  * ; 
jwiuage  on  the  Creation  of  Matter,  explained, 
9‘J4  ; in  England,  tite  first  who  naturalised  the 
term  /Jra  tii  its  Cartoian  univera;ihty.  i!2fi  a, 
927  b : iiU  employment  of  the  term,  iLld  b and 
In  t i makes  Cuna..j«Hisn6ss  the  cotidiiiua  of  oU 
thouglit,  1131  a;  ouoted,  1134  a;  denied  the  ex- 
f-tence  of  imnlai  acta  beyond  conscioiieneM, 
1:311  a;  hie  opinion  about  Ideas,  966 ; «.itod  oa 
the  CoDcUialiuQ  of  Liberty  aiid  Prescience,  97& 
b,  n. 

Locomntlve  Faculty,  (the,) on,  In  relation  to  Per- 
ception, b Si’>7  a,  n.  ; tiirougli  this  faculty, 
and  not  through  the  Muscular  Sense,  are  tlie 
Secuudo  i>rimary  qualities,  in  their  quosi-pri- 
maty  pha*>is,  apprehended,  bfli  b.  n. , histori- 
cal notices  regiuding  the  recoanition  of,  as  a 
medium  of  perception,  a-869  b.  u. 

Ix>ensis,  (Nicoiaiu*,)  referred  to,  760  b. 

Longimu,  quoted  on  Iteminisceocc,  897  a.  n. 

LcMsms,  cited  on  Ideas.  V26  b. 

Lucian,  hia  uae  of  evririfUf  Ui3  b. 

Lucretius,  quoted  on  the  alisolnte  tnith  of  con- 
iciouaness.  Zidl  b;  774  a,  zr<  Common  benee  t 
referred  to,  a,  U31  a,  u. ; quoted,  U31  b, 
hli  b. 

Luther.  77 S b,  tre  Common  Sense. 

Lyons,  789.  arc  Comoiou  house. 

Maass,  Ms  Attempt  to  supply  a history  of  Associa- 
tion, aiii)  a;  referred  to  on  the  Arbtotelic  em- 
ployment of  the  term  2112  b,  n.  * ; iTr»>r 

of,  reKKrding  Wolf.  aiiU  a.  ii ; his  Attempt  to 
redttce  the  law  of  hiroilanty  to  the  luw  ol  Re- 
dintegration, iiLi3  b.  liI4  a b;  cited  on  sots  of 
mind  beyoud  consciousness,  3M!  u. 

Mackintt'sh.  (hir  James.)  censures  Reid  for  his 
adoption  of  the  terms  Common  Sense  and  lu- 
stinct,  7&,«t  b.  7t>0  b ; his  ignorame  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  doctrine  of  Associntion,  ti&fl  b; 
criticised,  833  b,  n.  * ; quoted,  8i«7  a.  n. 

Msgendie,  cited,  hfii  a.  n. 

Magnitude,  as  a common  percept  in  Aristotle, 
bi*W  b ; as  a quality  of  body  in  UescartiM.  Ihtyle, 
and  Purciiot,  h32  a.  83d  n,  HiQ  • ; *■  perceived 
through  Touch,  b.  St<  Extension. 

Mnmcde  llirAn,hUexamiiiAilon  of  Hume's  reason- 
ing in  regard  toUie  notion  of  Power,  considered, 
866  Ni7,  n. ; remarkable  catie  of  paralysis,  re- 
corded  by.  H74-875;  did  he  discover  the  law  of 
the  coexitlenre,  in  an  inverse  ratio,  of  Sensa- 
tion and  Perception  t k-8:  distinguished  Re- 
flection from  Observation,  Ifii)  b,  u.  cited 
nn  Neccssi'y  as  a quality  of  cognitions,  913  b. 

Major,  (John. I distinguished  an  immediate  and  a 
mediate  object  in  cognition,  hl6  a ; many  curi- 
otu  auecdotes  relative  to  hcollaud  scntteriKl 
through  hia  writings,  b.  n. ; compared  the 
Cfuisecutkiu  of  thoughts  to  a cobbUfi  bristle  and 
thread,  gSl  a.  n.  *,  9ilZ  a,  n. 

Malacuire.  referred  to,  &I1  a,  n.,  £73  b. 

Malcbranci  e,  acknowledged  the  cxistenoe  of  a 
natural  belief  in  re»di«m,  Ilfi  b : 784  a.  sre  Com- 
mon Sense;  an  suihority  for  the  distinction  of 
Primary  and  Secondary  qualitleB,  634  b ; charges 
by  and  against,  B34  b,  6^  a ; hia  distinction  of 
Idea  and  Sensation,  635  b,  861  b;  referred 
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&SQb;  M*  «xp1annlion  of  Cohrtion,  a;  er- 
rac>i>ouAly  con<kidcrerl  by  Hiwin»im  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  law  of  Redinteiimlion,  b,  n.  ; 
cited,  a ; hie  emplnyiiient  of  [he  tenii  Uita, 
b ; from  him  or  Hutcheson,  Heid  probsbly 
borrowed  hisnairow  limitation  of  ('nneciousnesn, 
B:to  b.  iilil  a ; hU  d«>ctrine  explained,  &IU  a,  n.  t : 
before  Leibnitz,  licM  tl<e  hypothesi«  of  tliouKhts 
of  wldch  w«  arc  not  conaci<>u<.  939  b ; his  fJrns 
ch:trac<crised,  iitiii  h;  referrei  to  on  theCartestim 
idfa,  jifij  b,  n. ; on  bis  tiieory  of  Vision  in  Ood. 
(Note  P.)  fK>d  90S ; attenipte  hitherto  made  to 
trace  it  to  anterior  sources  not  successful.  96d 
a b.  itfil  a ; distant  approximation  to  it  in  the' 
npinion.s  of  HiiccHfurrvus  and  SuesHanua,  ibi;  a; 
more  explicit  enouneeinent  by  Ualtruchius, 
9fl7  a b ; in  his  system  the  existence  uf  a mate- 
riai  world  an  otiose  bypothe«ia.  b;  sup|K»i' 
tiiin  of,  identical  with  Horkeley’s  Ida-iluni, 
067  b.  n. : ilia  Idealism  compared  with  that  of 
Fichte,  b. 

Malpighi,  referred  to,  S73  K 

Maiitiaiii  lielia  Rovere,  ste  Rnrero. 

Mariitna,  2hU  b.  Sfc  Common  Beuae. 

Martial,  qiiotc«l.  ZISJ  a. 

Martlnius,  referred  to  on  the  srord  Maxim, 
b,  n. 

Material i«m.  740  a. 

Matter,  Locke’s  notkm  of  the  Creation  of.  : 
our  knowledtfe  of,  mere  y relative,  iUa  a,  b. 

Maxim,  the  terra  explained.  Zidl  h 767  h;  igm>r- 
nnce  of  lexico;fraplien  reRarding,  Zfifi  b,  n. ; 
Hoetydiistiie  carii-  at  author  by  wlinm  employed. 
766  b,  Itil  a ; from  him  and  Caaiodorm  it  passed 
to  the  Schoolmen,  2iil  b;  Kant’s  U'>cof  the  term, 
7<t7  b : Dialectical  Maxims  ali  contained  within 
the  sphere  of  one  or  other  of  tiie  four  logical 
law*,  a,  n.  *, 

Hayno.  (Zachary.)  held  that  the  facte  of  cons^kHis- 
neta,  as  mere  piuenumvna,  areaboveAccpticksm, 
744  a : dtcit  on  the  term  idta,  92h  a,  92H  b.  n.  t ; 
on  CunscioiisncM.  IHi  o;  ou  lUtiectioD,  MS  b. 

Mnznrc,  cited.  kH  K 

''ffdiatt,  meanlnij  of  the  term  as  applied  to  know- 
ledge. HU4  o,  fiUj  a : ses  Kno«led>iC. 

Metners,  eited  on  the  1-iw  of  the  coexistence  of  i 
Perception  and  Hensation,  h&n  a;  uu  acts  of  , 
mind  beyon<)  eonsckmsnoai,  a. 

Mejerus,  his  * Nool<>gia,'2Iil  a. 

Mertni),  denied  tiie  existence  of  mental  acts  be- 
yond conscimiihOAs,  a. 

Mt-lanchUion.  77-S  h.  Mft  Common  ^nse;  refeiTCd 
b».  IM  b ; on  llie  term  Sngp^stinn,  901,  n.  • ; 
his  employment  of  tlio  worl  u/nt,  yja  b,  BSi  b ; 
quoted  on  Reflection.  946  b:  held  that  s(>eclcs  i 
(intelllRible)  nre  only  luoditicatiuns  of  the  mind 
Itself.  m n.  f : cited  ou  the  terms  conftai^rnf, 
nrOMsary,  ike. , fill!  b. 

Mehseus.  referred  to.  b. 

Mimoria  ft  R>’iiiinuce>Uia,  De,  Arislotio*s  treatise, 
passjiRC  of,  translated,  HOy  b.  n. ; other  passsRes 
iraosliited  and  explained,  HiPi  sq. ; list  of  Com* 
mentaries,  die.,  on  this  work.  891  b,  n. 

Memory,  not  viewi-d  by  Aristotle  as  a faculty 
distinct  from  Imagination,  hki  a.  n.  * ; dis- 
tioRuished  from  Remlniacence,  9i'9  a b;  see 
Asaoci-xtion  ; what.  SiL::  a;  Rc-id's  c-’ronarisou 
of.  to  Prescience,  (ritidsed,  97rt  a ; see  Liberty. 

Menander,  referre<t  to,  b2fi  b ; baa  (rvutats  for 
* Conaclciice,'  M3  b. 

Mendoza,  (Hurtado  de.)  referred  to.  $13  h,  n ; 
quoted  on  itpreift  imprftfOf  iind  esjtrftftr,  P.^t 
a,  n.  4 ; maintained  species  In  external  and  in- 
ternal senses,  a,  ii.  t ; devclujied  the  d<x;- 
trine  uf  Hcientia  Media,  ibil  a. 

Michael  Ephesiuz.  his  rmiimenUry  on  the  2k 
Memorhi  of  Aristotle,  891  b,  n.  ; quoted,  h94  a, 
n.  t : rtcoj^niaed  Attention  as  a s^iocial  faculty, 
945  b ; referred  to  on  type,  Ac.,  as  pay* 

chnlogiral  terras,  MH  b.  Mil  b. 

Micraelius,  quoted  or  referred  to  on  the  terras 


Instinct,  Zfi]  a ; Maxim,  Ififib,  n.  ; ld«.  fi2ilb; 
Contirurent,  illfl  b. 

Mignet.  (M.,>  his  fUngt  on  M.  D«  Tracy  referred 
to.  SM  b.  n. 

Mill,  (James.)  doclrire  of,  ns  tn  tlie  connection  of 
nur  Ideas  of  Extension  and  Colour,  wdo  b,  n., 
919  b ; attempted  to  r(*duc«  the  iaw  of  Buiiil.irity 
to  that  ol  Redintegraiiou,  914  b;  his  reasoning 
criticised,  914  b.  915  a. 

Milton,  bis  employment  of  Srnsvt  Cornmunii, 
7ah  b • of  the  term  idea,  9:16  ■.  927  b;  <)Uote<i 
on  the  propriety  of  siudymg  the  sciences  of 
Observation  before  thnee  ol  Reflection,  9~5  b. 

Miud.our  knowledge  of,  merely  relative,  1133  X. 
b ; tbeorles  concerning  its  union  with  Body, 
QAi  a.  Ml  b ; inoomprehenaibilUyof  this  union, 
b,  n.  * : its  cancntial  attribute  and  modifl- 
cations  in  the  Cariesian  phiiosnphy.  Mi  a.  a. 

Mintiidulanue.  (J.  Ficus.)  referred  to,  hl3  b.  n. 

Mobility,  a primary  quality  of  body,  fill  h,  Htfi  a. 

Moccnlcus,  (Pbiiippus,)  cited  on  ReHeclioti, 
MZ  0. 

MnleKworth,  (Bir  William,)  Ida  edition  of  llobbea’ 
Works  cominendeil.  &M  a,  n. 

Moh^re,  quoted,  7(<8  b. 

Molina,  dvvcto)>ed  the  doclrinoof  SclentU  Media, 
Ml  a. 

Monborldo,  (Lmd,)  referred  to,  $31  a,  931  b; 
cited  on  the  term  Confin^rnf.  97.S  b. 

Monro,  (Hr.)  iircundus,  ulwertation  of,  regarding 
(ho  g.inglton  uf  (lie  nerve*,  hli  h.  n. 

XIore,(Dr  Henry.)  referreci  to.  75H  a;  IS3  b,  rf* 
Common  Ben*e ; referred  to,  &A9  b ; his  em- 
ployment of  the  term  u/ra,  926  a,  927  b ; cited 
on  Reflection,  l*4h  b. 

More,  (.Sir  Thumuti.)  character  of,  by  Erasmus, 

Morion,  .tfotymmf,  the  ArUtotellc  employment  of 
the  term,  a,  n.  *,  b,  n.  * ; as  a common 
percept  in  ArUtutie,  fiM  h ; asaquMldyuf  body 
in  Hesrartes,  Hoyle.  Locko,  Purcbot,  Reid, 
h32  a,  h3J  a.  sax  a.  MD  n,  Mi  n. 

Motion.  Vuluntary,  its  nature  and  conditions, 
Krtt.  n. 

Motley.  (Mr.)  hit  work  On  .liti^ujfiamnim  re- 
ferred to.  liil  I),  n.  *. 

Mueller,  (Juiiann.)  referred  to,  b;  cited  on 
the  subjective  diameter  of  our  sensations.  h56  a ; 
on  the  hyiMthcsIs  of  a .Smsorium  C'OMinufic, 
tsU  a,  n. ; ou  the  constitution  of  the  rctiua, 
MiZ  a,  n. ; qun*ed  as  to  the  result  of  liis  re- 
searcInfS  on  tlic  Nerves.  b74  a. 

Murcia,  referro<t  t->.  ALi  b,  ii. ; malutnlned  Species 
in  cxiern.-il  and  inicrnai  seusca,  955  a,  n.  t. 

Muretus.  quoted  on  diffnitas,  as  a trunslailun  of 
Z£^a;  Ilka,  aft  Cutmnon  Sense;  hU 
e uqacnce,  IIil  b;  remains  of,  stiU  uncollected, 
lAU  a.  n. 

Muscular  Sen«e.(lhe.)  on,  in  relation  to  Percep- 
tion, fiM  b-867  a.  n.  ; $tf  Locomotive  rsciilty ; 
liisioricai  notices  touching  the  recognition  of, 
SHT  a.MiU  b,  n. 


NsTraAb  Re.illxm  or  Natural  Dualism,  143  b. 
bill  a;  cannot  l>e  adequately  developed  and  dis- 
crimlnatcrl  without  tlic  di»tinctu>n  of  Prcseiita- 
tive  ai  d Rcpreaeiiiative  Knowledge,  8114  b,  912 
b.  ut  alibi;  ttds  and  Absolute  Idcnli'^m  tbe  only 
systems  worthy  of  a philoMipher.  hll  b,  n. 

Nature,  Light  of.  see  Liglit  of  Nature. 

meanings  *»f  ihe  term.  9Ii  h. 

2<itCf-a*ittu  Conseipimtur  rt  y<ce*sUas  C'onrrqucafut, 
or  Absolute  and  Cundiiiunai  Necessity,  H21 
a,  II.  V 

Ntcessity,  ax  the  criterion  of  nntire  nr  o priori 
notions,  fully  recogidsed  by  Reid,  T.i3  b.  u":t  b ; 
a character  of  the  princi|>le.x  of  Common 
Remo,  754  b,  a ; of  two  kinds,  IA4  b ; on, 
in  general,  (Nuto  T,)  971-973  : inadequary  ol 
•xperienee  to  accouot  for  Ibe  phenomena  of. 
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R,  nr.';  a • three  cpod>«  in  phlIo*niiliic»l 
»|tocuUUi»n  tuiichiriK  tii«  Neoeiuary,  Uli:  a b ; 
tho  Nece*»Uy  of  tlinuKht  diatintniit>>^  into  the 
PiMitive  and  the  Neinitive,  K72  autlioriUe« 
cited  or  rulcrred  to.  llU. 

Keci-Miiy,  (Moral,)  d>M:triuo  of,  impUea  AtheUm, 
b74  a;  iuconceiraUc,  i£ut  a;  of  ptiat  evenU, 
liZli  a. 

Necb,  referred  to,  liJfi  b. 

Neme«i.u.  iudebie<l  to  Gnlen  for  hi«  doctrine  of 
Kens*',  li.  n.  ; ciU-d  on  the  liypoUiceiH  of  a 
6‘«/iaortuta  C'o/omu»r,  vfll  a.  n.  ; quotod,  blii  a> 
It.  • ; on  tin*  urm  ConfiRj^rnf,  IlZs  a. 

Nerves,  NcrvoiH  Filaments,  their  connection  witli 
eeiiKtthoi.  ami  tiie  |>eri'e|>tiou  of  extension,  hnl, 
n.  *:  hiHt/>ncal  notices  of  the  distinction  of, 
int<)  .Motive  and  8cn«itive,  a b7t  b,  n. : •]«• 
ci)l.i‘i»iit  of  Knasiniratua,  Galen,  Romicletma, 
Laiireotiits,  Vnrolhmi,  Ikwrita.ivc,  Albimis,  Mr 
AicNiUider  Walker,  at^i  Kir  ClisrlcH  Ilvil,  ib.  ; 
romurkabte  cam  of  pnraiyi<is  noticed  in  oon- 
neciion  with  the  same  aubject,  S74  b-87o  a b.  u. 

Newton,  (Sir  Issue.)  his  opinion  touebiiiK  frravity 
referreii  to,  b,  851  a;  eX|>eriiUL-iiU<  of, 
a.  II.  ; hU  theory  of  tite  Creation  of  Matter, 
P24  ; bia  hypoilicsia  of  Ima^'ca  in  the  brain, 
Hal  a,  n.  *. 

Nicole,  bis  Pr/ju/j^i  coTUre  Its  Calrin- 

ittet  referred  to.  a.  n. 

Nietliaruiiier,  referred  to.  liLI  b. 

Nihtlism,  h. 

Noiiimalists,  (the.)  speculations  nf,  tourliing  tho 
Surf  tee,  tiie  Line,  and  tlto  I'oint,  b j2.  : 

rejected  both  sonsibla  and  iiiteibtcible  Species, 
954  b,  n.  * ; their  doctrine  of  mcMiUd  faculties, 
hluj  a;  UiCT  doctrine  of  I'erivption.  }>H'«ages 
from  Biel,  *c..  exiiibiting,  t«57  hq.  ; i^rowed 
by  Itei'i  trom  Oasacudi,  b7Q.  U71. 

Nnn-K.;o,  see 

Non>ccoiKtu’al  IdealiHm,  817  a ; Non-egoistical 
KeprescnUttiOiiisni.  b.  818  h. 

Non  IS,  bis  use  of  llie  terms  ofy/rrfity  and  suftjte- 
GtA  »•  h. : cited  on  PUtunic  Ideas,  ibdl  b. 

Notion,  s<f.  Conception. 

Nour,  (tte  Inti  licet.)  two  principal  meanings  of, 
in  Aristotle.  r»  '.«  b ; called  in  the  Arlstotchc  phi- 
losophy the  i'/o<*r  *•/  Frinci/>it.’,  ihLi  b.  n.  fl' 

Number,  wbui,  according  to  Arisiotie,  8*29  a,  n.  t ; 
a rrmisry  (juulity  of  body,  Mia,  &1S  a.  Nre 
Divisibility. 

Numiesiua,  I2i)  a,  see  Common  Sense. 

Orjkct.  nicanbig  and  history  of  the  term,  fiUfib,  n. 
Sft  Kultjcct. 

Objective,  sft  Subject. 

Obscure  Ideaa.  held,  before  f-eibnlti.  by  the  Py- 
tliai;orcAiis,  Ciidwurtli,  Malebi'anche,  and  the 
Ktnhiians,  9^19  b : denied  by  Descartes,  ib. 

Obser  vutitMi,  (ll«tin^uiH|i«d  ironi  Uefieclion,  mo 
h : the  srirnces  of,  to  bo  Ktudied  beft>r«  those  uf 
l(efl<H:tiou.  9s5. 

Oci  a.sioual  Causes,  theory  of,  &1S  a ; Dcsoirtea  its 
author,  b,  n.  *. 

Ochimis,  ciUd  on  tho  concili  ttion  of  Liberty  and 
Prescience,  D75  b,  n 

Ockam,  cited  on  the  subjective  character  of  our 
aemA'.iotis,  b.j4ia;  a|)«culiitionftof.  imicbing  the 
Surface,  the  l.tue,  and  the  Point,  9^  b,  U1I5  a 
denied  Speciea  both  in  setise  and  intellect, 
Uad.  b,  n *.  955  a,  n.*  ; bia  doctrine  of  mental 
faculties,  95r>  a,  D.  : passages  from,  exhibitlni; 
tho  Nominalist  doctrine  of  Kperics,  i*,**?  sq.  ; 
bis  doctrine  of  Perception,  criiici«ed  by  Duran- 
dtis,  u:j7  h,  n.  ; praised,  UIl  b ; cited  on  the 
cimciliation  of  Liberty  and  Prcacieiicq,  975  b,  n. 

Ooiing«T,  Ii>i)  b,  ut  Common  .Stnae. 

Oldfield,  bU  use  of  the  itfins  objrcfirr  and  snI^Vc- 
fire,  tblis  a,  n. 

Ompbaliiis,  "TD  a,  set  Common  Kenae. 

Organism,  sentient,  itarebition  to  Kensathui  pro- 
per and  Perc«)ition  proper,  bSu  b ; at  once 


within  and  witlinnt  the  mind.  a.  n.  f.  SM 
b,  11.*;  its  relation  to  Primary.  Sectiudo  Pri- 
mary,  and  Sectmdary  QuHlitica  of  Body.  8^  b. 

Originai  convictions,  bow  dUtiuguished  from  de> 
rivative,  L51  a. 

Oswald,  his  faulty  application  of  the  argument 
from  ('omnion  Kense,  7S2  b;  futile  attack  on, 
by  tho  Kngiiidi  translator  of  Biifber,  ZM 

Ovid,  quoletl,  761  a. 

Oviedo,  referred  to,  MI)  h.  n.  ; quoted  on  Kjctta/io 
NpM'trnifa,  a;  maintained  8[*ecies  lu  eaUr- 
and  internal  aeosea,  a,  n.  t. 

PAWTHSISM,  the  comlbiry  of  tho  system  of  Abso- 
lute Identity,  Ii2  it. 

Paralysis,  curious  case  of,  £Ii  b,  875  a b. 

Parclitiony,  Law  uf,  151  a. 

Pascal,  Ids  Baylua,  that  “ Nature  confounds  the 
Pyrrhonlst,^*  754  b ; ISl  a,  set  ('oznmtm  Kens** ; 
quoted  on  man's  ignurance  of  bis  own  nature, 
ssu  b,  n. 

pAst.  (the.)  an  imnaediate  knowledge  of,  impos- 
sible, Mil  b. 

Tla^rtgos,  rornning  of  the  term  in  Aristotle, 
s-Hi  b,  n.  * ; ite  Latin  equivalents,  ib. 

IlathTT^s,  the  term  not  used  by  AiUtoUe, 
b,  II.  *. 

Patriciui,  referred  to,  fiitJ  b ; anonymously, 
a.  n. 

Paul,  (St,)  qu'^ted.  H2I  a. 

Peis^e.  (M  ,)  his  Ffagmyns  P5ilo*op?if7v<j  refer- 
red to,  liiia,  hhua,  &HU  a,  n.,  ^ a,  |bii  h,  et 
alibi. 

Pellsson,  his  testimony  to  Aristotle’s  merits  as  a 
logician,  lihi  n b. 

PrTctjit,  propriety  of  the  lerro,  870  a.  n. 

Percc/dion,  various  meanings  of  the  term,  filfi 

a,  n. 

Perception.  External  and  Internal,  defined,  fc!12 
a;  External,  on  the  various  liieoriM  of.  (Note 
C,)  hit!  • 82s  ; systematic  sciicincs  of  tbeso 
theories,  ami  of  tho  variuus  Kyatenis  of  philosophy 
fouiiderj  thereon,  816  sq.  ; 1.  PreMiitaminiaiJi  or 
Intuitionlsiii,  subdivided  iuto(A)  Natural  Heal- 
l-*m  or  Natural  Dualism,  aiid(B)  Al**»olulo  Ideal- 
ism or  Idealist  Unitananism.  bid,  SLIZ  ; this  last 
iu;nin  auUhviilcd  into  h!goUlical  ainl  Non-egols- 
iRiical  Idoaiism,  8l~  ; II.  llcprcMntationism. 
(Cusmotheiic  Idea'iTiinj  or  Hypothetical  Keahsin 
or  llypothetK-al  Dualism,)  subdivided  into  (A)  a 
finer  (EioUtical)  form,  and  (It)  a cruder(Non- 
egoistical)  fortn.  8j7,  .818  ; Heid*ii  doctrine  of,  lU 
character.  81V  VJ4  ; ue  Reid. 

Percepcion.  Perception  pruper  and  Rensalion  pro- 
per, (Note  D*.)  «76  KirNV.  ILiitiillun'a  doc- 
trine of,  in  itKclf.bTtisq.;  Percept  l-usimply.what, 
876.  an ; iU  conditions.  alL  bili ; immediate 
or  pr^'-senlatlve  cngtiition,  87V  ; a sensitive  c«.»gni* 
lion,  ib.  ; Kenaation  proper  and  Peieepthio  pro- 
per, in  correbiuou,  ala  s»l. ; m the  latter  there 
ia  a higher  energy  of  iiiielllitenco  than  in  the 
former,  87i*.  Sblf ; each  Implies  the  other,  tsislia  ; 
though  cooxistent.  always  found  In  an  Invei* 
ratio  to  each  otitcr,  ib.,  compart  fuV3,  n;  Uio 
organism  the  field  of  apprehension  to  both,  but 
In  a different  way,  hiiU  b.  sal  a ; Keiisation  luv- 
per.  what,  8S1  a : Perception  pn>per,  wliat.  bhl 

b. bKUab;  bir  W.  Htn.iUou’s  doctrine  of,  in  con- 
trast to  that  of  KebI,  Ktewart , Hover  Oidlord,  and 
other  plulnsophem  of  the  .ScoUish  Kchool,  SK’2- 
fisti : ht»torival  noilcos  in  regani  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  Perception  proper  aud  Kensatiun  proi>er, 
8>ei  ivvt. 

Peroepihm  and  Ideas,  tho  Carteaian  the<»ry  of, 
(Note  N,)  adl-lKiS  ; l>etwccn  Matter  (lh»d>) 
and  Mind  there  U no  miiural  intercourse  or  rela- 
tion, (ijil;  tltelr  unl«>n  is  constituted  audnialn- 
taine<l  stdely  by  the  will  and  assistance  of  God, 
ib.  ; in  what  this  union  consists,  kii2  a ; locally 
It  is  limited  to  a single  jwlMt  in  Uie  ch»*n» 
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MS  b,  a ; wh«n  an  external  object  affi-cii 
a aansc,  a c«rt:tiii  ultim.tte  movernont  U pro- 
<iuced  ut  tl)0  |>oint  of  union  in  the  brain, 
a : and  on  orcaaion  uf  this  movement 
the  mind  is  hvperphyKiculIy  ilctennined  to  rc* 
|>rcsent  to  it«i.*lf  the  external  ol*ject,  2SiU  n b; 
the  Mieulal  rcpruscntatioii  of  the  cstvriinl  object 
proiarrly  Wrniol  an  irffo,  iiiLJ  b : the  c.rcanic 
mriveiueiit  in  the  hmin  termed  an  tmprr.s.4i»n, 
inuujf,  enrftortal  or  nfcti,  laili  b,  iiiii  a ; 

uur  assurance  for  the  existence  of  external  rvali- 
tiea,  on  what  it  rests,  according  to  this  theory. 
Ml  b ; twn  priuciptet.  on  which  tlie  doctrine 
proceeds. 

Peripatetk's.  ithe.)  fft  Aristotelians. 

Perraiilt>  referred  to,  ftoO  b ; cited,  MI  b.  n. 

I’etrarch,  his  uio  of  the  terra  cnruriftuin,  a. 

I'f.sff,  acc<>unt  of  his  (hmtioiU  K;ioittno,  liHH. 

I'haedrua,  bis  use  of  tlic  term  b'ctuus  Communis, 
7.W  b. 

PbiUp|>«on.  wrong  In  stding  that  Aristotle  aw>igne<i 
the  ro»ms'Oi  Sf-n/ibies  as  objects  to  the  Common 
br/isr,  i,,  n. 

Philuc  horns,  n fmed  to,  Slfi  a,  n. 

Phliop>>nu!»,  citeil,  IZJ  b,  u.,  SM  a ; Aristotle’s 
Niiml>er,  n.t  ; on  ihvCi.rnmon  Senxiblcs, 
b.  n. : the  tir^it  to  iiitrtsbice  the  Greek  word 
for  Alt  ntioit,  lilil  h;  pu«4jtgo  of,  tr.tnslate<i, 
U4‘i ; re«*i»saii«cd  Altentiori  as  a s|*ectal  faculty, 
Eiu  D ; cited  un  Rt’lU*ct»on,  lilZ  b.Sili  a : quoted, 
lil2  b,  n.  *. 

Pl«ilo»>phy,  its  dopemtence  on  ConscionsncM,  ZiiJ 
a : tho  past  history  of.  in  a great  measure,  onl.v 
a history  of  viuintson  amt  error.  Ilia;  gromd 
of  bopo  for  its  future  destiny,  lb.  ; distribution 
of  phiittsopliical  sysleniH  from  the  wh«ile  fact  of 
Con.«>c)ousneH'i  in  t*erception.  T-t><  b,  Zllla;  s/i* 
Common  Scn«e  : from  tlie  relation  of  tho  object 
to  tho  sulijict  of  fterception,  61ii  ^q. ; mc  Per- 
wption  : its  priiuHry  {•riblern,  Liii  a;  as  tbe 
Srt>Hc*  of  AT.i'Uc-V'hyc,  siippo>e9  the  distiuctiuo 
of  Sniijccl  ami  Ot>jeci,  Mi  a,  u. 

Phocylides,  quoted,  lii  a. 

PIccoloroinl.  referred  to  on  the  term  Instinct,  Ifil 
b : on  .\ri*tolle's  doctrine  of  species,  a,  ti.  ; 
on  the  Inteninl  Senses,  963  b,  ii.  ; denied  both 
sensible  and  intellixU>le  Specie*.  b,  n.  * ; 
cited  on  Ibe  tenn  < 'imtingntt,  a. 

Pineal  Giaiid,  according  to  UeM-nrtea,  tlic  point  of 
alliance  l>utwccn  mind  and  body,  fttVJ  b ; the 
seal  of  life  ns  well  ns  of  thought,  ib. , n. 

Plateau,  cited,  8->b  a. 

I’lulner.  confessed  that  the  farts  nf  conscionsne««, 
as  more  phmotiu  cia,  are  above  s<'epticisni,  Xii 
a { referred  to  on  Kan  t's  pliilusnphy.  2Ji3  a ; T'.ht 
b,  see  Common  Sense ; mainttined  the  existence 
of  menbU  acts  beyond  consciausneas,  h. 

Plato,  preceded  Aristotle  in  making  Intellect  a , 
source  of  knowledge,  212  a,  n.  ; recognised  tlie 
Atomist  dLstinctioti  of  the  Qualities  of  matter, 
S2d  a j referred  to,  h,  klii  b,  n. ; Ids  em- 
ployment of  tho  term  Movement  in  a p«ycho- 
1-  gical  rebitloi),  M/2  b,  n.  * ; Ids  residence, 
where  situated,  i/Lifl  a,  n.  * ; bis  Ide.os,  wh.d. 
h2ti  b,  i/M  b : his  doctrine  In  regard  to  self* 
apprehension  of  Senao,  031  b;  Ids  employ* 
me nt  of  wpoirex«i  2111  b ; of  truFotSa,  b ; 
his  doctrine  of  Perception,  060  ; cited,  g^a,  n.  ; 
his  Active  and  Paasive  intellects,  a,  n.  t : r>o 
analogy  between  his  tlieory  and  that  of  Male- 
branclie  In  regard  to  cognitions  In  the  Divine 
ndnd,  IMi  b.  MI  a ; quoti^  on  the  propriety  of 
studying  the  sciences  of  Observation  before 
thnsu  of  Reflection.  255  a. 

riatonists.  (the  lower,)  correapondenoe  between 
their  doctrine  of  {lercoptlon  and  thiit  of  Itcid, 
M3  a,  n.  : di«tlngui.*hed  Sensation  pro|ter  and 
Perceptiim  proper,  MI  a. 

Plautus,  referred  to  in  lllustmtirn  of  Aristotle's 
doctrine  of  Heminisemee,  205  a,  u. 

Playfuir,  referred  to,  §51  a. 


I’Uny.  (the  cld  r,l  roferre*!  to.  feI2  b,  n ; quoted 
on  Attention,  ILhi  ii. 

rimy,  (tlio  younger,)  T75  a.  nft  Common  Sense. 

riotinns,  cited  on  tlie  alMrduto  truth  of  con»ciou»- 
nea«,  760  b ; a«sitnllated  TnteHei-tion  to  the 
of  Touch,  I5I  b ; referred  to,  779  b,  n.  ; reluicd. 
in  anticip  iiion,  the  sciiolastio  doctrine  of  per- 
ception. MLj  b : his  O Aii  doctrine  no  le«s  subjcc- 
lix’e  tban  that  which  he  assails,  ih.  ; ld«  Nt,iie- 
muDt  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge.  a; 
quoted  on  Reflection,  211  b ; on  the  ti-ruM  itnaii*, 
type, lie.,  M*.»b:  deni  d J^pociesiri sense,  955n.  n.*. 

Plutarch,  his  ii»ecf  the  term  onntnim  us  applied  to 
intellect,  a,  n. : cilnl,  8*J6.x  ; his  ItilcrpretH- 
tiou  uf  t)>u  term  Jfufton,  as  used  hy  Arist«tlt>, 
829  a,  n.  • ; cited  on  the  hypoihcis  of  n S'n- 
Borium  C'ommu/tc,  MU  n.  n.  ; on  Attention  h8  a 
condition  of  coitHciou.*mess.  s22  b,  n.*  ; refernd 
to,  hI2  b,  n.,  a,  n.*,  211  b ; his  employmcist 
of  ffovalffOrfffiSf  212  b,  213  a | of  trowifirfr, 
943  a b. 

Plutarch.  (Psetido.)  referrc<l  to,  JUS  b,  920  a 

Point.  line,  Suifaeu,  on  the  pbiioHophy  of.  in 
illustration  ot  the  rcHlity,  natiirv,  and  visual 
perception  of  hroadililess  lines.  (N'-ue  M,  5 H.,) 
921  icj.i : perceivcfl  merely  lu  ntgi.titma.  921  n ; 
opinions  cmiArmatory  of  this  doctrine,  to  wit,  <>f 
Aristotle,  921  ; of  I’mclus,  922  : of  Arumonins 
II«  riiiiw,  tb.  : of  the  Nomin»di«|i.  022,  92.1 ; ot 
l>r  Thomas  Young.  9'.3  ; of  .Mr  Keani.  ib. 

Poiret,  (IVicr.)  7^4  a.  Are  Cooinion  S. use ; aive*« 
flve  different  uxtuusions  ot  the  term  Idtu,  92b  it; 
quoted,  ih. 

P"in|)unatius,  referred  to,  77.1  a 

Poncius,  on  excitation  of  si«C'e«.  n ; main- 
tained Species  in  external  and  inWnt.ii  .*«uscs, 
255  a,  u.  T. 

Porphyry,  quoted,  IS*S  b. 

Pi»rt  Unyal  I.ogiciam*,  their  use  of  the  term  Cleo, 
928  b ; cited  on  MeccHsity  »s  a quality  uf  cogni* 
tions,  2Iii  b. 

Pnricrfleld,  referred  to.  6(12  a,  n. 

Potitoau.  referred  to,  b74  b. 

I’ower,  get  Hume. 

Prc-eatablished  Harmony,  theory  of.  UlS  a. 

Preference,  law  of.  see  Repro<iuction. 

Pru^clenee,  tee  LilM-rty. 

Presencative  Knowledge,  see  Knowledge. 

Prevoai,  referred  to,  651  n. 

Price.  (Dp.)  XUl  b,  roinmmi  8en«e;  quoted  in 
praise  of  an  obacrvulion  nf  Ilulchnaon,  829  U 
n.  ; on  nume's  doi'trme  of  Cause,  liiili  h.  n.  *. 

Priestley,  l Dr,)  Ida  attempt  to  ridicule  Hei'i's  use 
of  the  terms  Instinct  and  Instinctive,  Ihii  b ; 
his  ignorance  of  the  history  uf  the  doctrine  uf 
Association,  Knu. 

Prlmary  and  Secondary  Quslitic*.  see  Qualities. 

Principle,  tho  term,  how  dedned  by  ArNtotic. 
761  b : denotes  both  nn  urlcmal  h/v  and  an 
origIniU  el>ment,  7ti2  a;  in  cither  elgniflcation 
maybe  applied  to  our  primary  cogiiliPmt,  ih. ; 
its  meaning  explained,  in  connection  with  Aris- 
totle’s di>ctrino  of  Remlnisi-em  c.  221  a.  n.  •. 

Principles  uf  cognition,  un  the  analysis  and  dassi- 
fleation  of,  IHia,  n. 

PrUcian.  luifore  Boethius  employed  d.'yntfasas  a 
translation  of  Axionia,  Iilit  a. 

PriK'iaims  Lydus,  referred  to.  820  a,  n.  * ; pro- 
bably tho  real  author  of  the  Commonlary  on  the 
De  Aitinia  atiriliuted  to  Simplicius,  a,  Sflo 
a,  n.  ; doctrine  «jf,  touching  the  Common  Sen. 
Bibles,  a.  n.  •,  lield  the  snbstanuul  disllnctinn 
of  the  Active  and  Passive  Intellects,  25§  a.  ri. 

Prochis,  teterred  to  on  tho  temi  Azkmi,  704.  7tv&. 
pluries ; 77Ka.  tee (.Vimnion  8en«e  ; quoted  in  iliii>- 
tratiMU  of  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  our  percep- 
tion of  terminal  linea,  222  a : bis  ernployuient  of 
ffvva(<r0T}<ri5^  2H  a ; cited  on  Reflection.  212  b 

riporr/xw,  irpoasKTindSf  Tfpoffoxrit 

on  the  employment  of  the  terms,  213  b. 
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Prntairf>T''u.  recoffnU«d  the  Atomic  distinction  of 
tiie  Qualities  of  itiAtter,  a ; referred  to, 
8-'8  a. 

J*roji>itnf€  nnd  rrmofe.  on  the  diatlncton  of,  a« 
hpp|i»l  to  ohj^'cte  of  perception.  b,  n.  •. 

pMilliiH,  f .Midiot-l.)  Ilia  cni|il>«ymeitt  of  ^poffox^, 
iM3b;  reco^iiiied  AUeutioii  a«  a special  faciiitjr, 
in  '.  U. 

Piirdiot,  nn  nuUiority  for  the  tHsiliiclIon  of  Prl* 
Mi.uy  and  8ei-«>nd.iry  Cimilliies,  r.*t9  b,  Hiia;  hi* 
d’Ktrne  o)vro*pond*,  in  cprtain  n-fpeot*.  with 
tSmt  <>t  Sir  W.  HNiiiiltun.  k-iii  b;  stated  In  de- 
tail, 8U)  a ; r«i:ird<  d the  Secuudo-priomry  qua* 
litbs  a*  SectOidary.HU  b. 

Pvre,  tl.e  term,  an  npplied  to  cognition*,  ^£3  a; 
J'urt  KnovUtfqi,  Pure  InttUect,  the  expression* 
ex|ilaiiicd,  IliUn,  n. 

Pylhasnras.  bi«  employment  of  ovyfi^iSsf  a. 

Pjtliagorean  sayin^t,  referred  to,  JiSi!  b. 

QCautv.  the  term.  Improperly  applied  to  theprf- 
atlnlinfes  <d  matter,  K»i£3  b,  n.  *,  b,  n. 

Quilitie*.  Piiiiiaiy  nnd  NecomUrv.  of  Biniy,  the 
didincilon  of.  (Note  H.)  875  : »*^tonoslly 

cotiAidiTcd,  ^2j  Hj.  : idiihwopheie  by  whom  re- 
C"8nw.-d  : — f.eticippns  nr.d  Deinocritu*.  8*J5, 

I Pr-'t.iifom*,  h’jd  ; Plato,  ib.  ; Cyremeni 
philovt|ih<  r«,  ill. ; Kpionrii*.  ib. ; Aristotle,  8J(i- 
; (i.xlcn.  K^U;  Oahh*o,  ; Doscarte*. 
^ lici-o.hmTKi*’,  5;^  Glanvill.  R:W  ; 

Ifoyle.  lb.  ; l>v  la  r.irge,  h;>j.  ; GeufTii^ 

8^4 : Ilohault,  lb.  ; tliihaniel,  ib.  ; Mnlebraiu  he, 
iiii,  835 ; H.  ’i*,  b:15.  h.tti : Ixn.ko.  : 

Purclmir^v^  84d;  l^Icro.  SiQ  : Kamee,  ill.  ; 
Rvid.  810-8131  ??T*w.irt.  : ltoj-er-C>dlard, 
^3,  tilt;  why  overlooked  in  lljp  philosophie*  of 
Lclbidiz.  Condillac,  Kant,  A'c..  84. t a • critk-nlly 
considei-ed,  Sli  sq. ; Qtialitiutof  Body,  divided 
Into  ihivo  class' M : — i.  I'ritniry  or  Olijeciive; 

2.  Sentndrt-priiuaty  or  Snl.J-'ctlvo  • obji-clivc  ; 
and  3.  Sccond.iry  or  Huhjcctjvo,  tlii  h;  poiote 
of  view  (general  and  special)  fiom  which  re^ard- 
eti,  fiJ:!  n ; the  I’ritimry  qualitneuiay  lie  (/rJHC<(f 
a priori,  the  Hecimdo-primary  and  t»eeondary 
inu-tt  lie  inftiicui  n posterior!,  hid  b,  h4<<  q ; do- 
diictioo  of  the  I'rlmury.  8H5  *q  ; nil  evolved 
out  of  the  two  Cetliolio  comliiions  of  Ihxly — (1.) 
the  occupying  sp.ico  ; and  (II.)  the  l*lnK  con- 
btined  ill  space,  ^4d.  847  ; of  those  the  former 
affirdj  (A)  Trinal  Kxteneion,  explicated  again 
itito  (i  1 Number  or  Divisibility,  (ii. ) Size,  con- 
taining under  it  Density  and  Rarity,  (Hi  ) 
Viuure ; ami  (B)  Ultimate  Incoinproaibliity, 
847 ; while  the  latior  gives  (A)  Mobility  ; and 
(B)  8:tuaiion.  K<T.  848 ; iiiduotiou  of  the  Se- 
enndo  priiiinry,  tih  sq.  : two  fold  character  of  I 
this  class,  II*  iiiVoBinx  both  an  objective  (quasi- 
primary)  and  a subjective  (»cci>iidary)  cleruont. 

a b ; ull  cnutniticd  under  the  category  of 
ReBistance  or  PrcsMire,  .SIS  a ; considered 
physkiitljf.  they  are  to  be  reduc^  to  claisea 
Corresponding  lo  the  »curce*  in  external  nature 
from  which  the  resistance  or  pr«>sMire  spring*— 
to  wit  (I.)  Co-attraction,  aubdivided  into  (A) 
Gravity  and  (B>  Coheal'in,  (11.)  Hcpulsion,  and 
(in  ) Iticrtis,  b.  Kill  a ; cuii'ddered  p^ycAo- 
foyiC't//y,  how  to  be  dbthbutod,  84!»  a ; the 
dociiine  that  Gravity,  Cohesion,  and  Inertia  are 
conceived  by  us  as  neecsonry  properties  of  matter 
destitute  of  fo'iitdnthm,  84W  a b ; this  Rhewn  in 
detail,  r from  tha  vacillation  of  phiiosopiiical 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  theeo  pm]>er- 
ties,  84U-Kjl,  and  2*  fr<'m  the  voice  of  our  iudi* 
v4du.il  cOM»ciou*ne*»,  : induction  of  tbo 

Secondary,  aq.  ; these,  a*  manifested  Ui  us, 
are  not  qu  iHties  of  body  at  alt,  but  only  subjec- 
tive afFtctions  of  our ’sentient  organism,  b53. 
8.M  ; the  various  kind*  of.  enumcrutrd,  S54  b z 
their  subjective  charricter,  854,  855;  authors 
dtod  to  this  effect,  855,  850 ; tlia  lioctrlua  of 


H;iron  Galluppi  on  this  poiui,  untenable,  8Ad : 
the  throe  cln<*es  of  quaiiilcs.  oimpsred  and 
contrasted,  fiiii  *q,  j A.  — What  they  are  ia 
general,  8;'i7 : B.— What  they  arc  in  par* 
ticulir;  and  I*.  Corsidcred  .le  in  Bodies;  2*, 
t'on»idcre<I  ns  C«^'Diti<ina,  8 '.7  871  ; only  Pri- 
mary Qu  ilities  of  biMly  apprehended  in  them- 
selves.  Hi  a ; ohject*  ot  inimedinto  cognition  to 
Naiunl  Rriiliits,  of  medi.ite  to  Coaiiioiitetio 
Idr.-rlists,  hill  a ; Secondary  Qualities  irnmedi- 
at'-ly  known  a*  presunt  aHections  of  the  con- 
ScJiH)*  subject,  aiil  b. 

Quintili.rn,  cited  on  the  (ran*rerenec  of  the  term 
Hetiso  to  the  li.ghcr  fnculries  of  mind,  a; 
IiIh  employment  of  Sensus  Communis,  153 
775a,  ser  Common  Sense;  his  employmont  of 
Perceftio,  felflb,  n. 

Ramcs.  (Pcler.)  hi*  use  of  the  term  oxioma,  766  a. 

Kapln.liy  h.  see  Cotniuou  Sense. 

Harify,  see  De-mity. 

Hallo  particuloris,  of  Avcrrocs.  BOO.n.  ♦,  Q53  b,  n. 

Uav,ii<>ii<>n,  (.M.,)  nttrihuies  to  Do  Biniu  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  the  coexiMteiice  in  an  ia- 
vi-rse  r.ado  of  Porcepliuii  pniper  and  Sensation 
proper,  s>A 

Hettl.  various  meanings  and  oppoeitions  of  tba 
term,  aLLi  b.  n.  t. 

KeiUiem,  Natural  and  Ilvpotheficnl,  h,  n. 

Reason,  iUt  relation  to  B*  lief,  7tiO  b ; (as  a philo- 
sophlcnl  term.)  meaniiig«  of,  diitinRuiahed.  70S. 
7n3;  Kant's  and  Jacobi's  employment  of|  Uklb, 
7C9a,  ZU5  b,  n,  t 

Reasoning,  tee  Rnninisrence 

Kedintegvntion,  I>aw  of.  ;u  generalised  by  Aris- 
totle. M»7.  bUS : a coixllary  of  hia  doctrine  of 
Imagination  ami  Mvinory,  n,  n.  * ; philoao- 
pliers  by  whom  enouncod  previous  to  ilobljes, 
Ih. ; slated,  U13  a. 

KeI!cclioii,  the  doctrine  of  Scotus  touching,  as  a 
Rourco  of  knowledge.  777  b,  778a.  04d  b ; Reid's 
opinion  ro^ardlng,  H40  n ; Attention  and  Re- 
flection acts  of  the  same  faculty,  LlH  n ; liistorical 
iiotic(‘S  of  the  nao  of  the  term.  94ri.  1>47 ; im- 
materiality and  immortiility  of  the  mind  proved 
from  |M>w-cr  of  retlecilug  ui>oti  self,  UAl  b,  a 
b.  See  Observation. 

Regis.  (Key,)  curious  cose  of  pomlysi*,  reported 
by,  874.  hUL 

RegiB,  (.*4yivain.)  his  statement  of  the  Cartesian 
doctrine  of  perception,  h21  a,  «,  n.  ; an 
authority  for  tho  distinction  of  Primary  and 
Secondary  Qirdities,  h,  a;  his  distinc- 
tion of  i*rimilive  or  Radical  and  Secondary  or 
Derivative  Light,  £5i)  a ; borrowed  from  Gas- 
Bcndi,  ib.  ; cited,  hiJ  b,  n.  * ; on  the  disilno- 
lion  of  Idea  and  Sentation,  b ; referred  to 
on  tliv  Carleslaii  Men.  li£  a,  b.  n. 

Reid,  (Dr  Thumaa.)  held  that  the  facts  of  con- 
sciuunneM,  as  mere  phauinmena,  aro  above 
sceptiriim,  744  a;  cited  mi  Ibe  at>aoUite  truth 
of  consclousncsa,  75t>  b ; hia  uee  of  the  argutnent 
from  Common  Penee  defended  from  the  atric- 
turea  of  Kant,  7''.'i : signalised  the  criterion  of 

. Necessity  and  Universality,  as  discriminating 
our  n priori  cognitions.  155  a.  ilU  b ; examples 
d'ed  by,  of  tbo  philosophical  use  of  the  term 
Common  Svnse,  757  n;  IiIr  employment  of  the 
term  Reason,  7i>d  b;  vindicated  against  the 
attack  of  iho  Kuglish  transl.itor  of  Huffier, 
7h8  b,  a;  Iitl  b,  tee  Common  Sense;  an 
especial  favourite  with  J.tcobi,  lUli  b ; defeOtn  of 
his  philosophy.  b,  a;  errors  of,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  dlBtinctiooof  Preseutative  and  Repre- 
sentative Knowledge,  and  of  Object  Proximate 
and  Remote,  b,  aq.;  abolished  tho  distinc- 
tion of  present'itive  and  representative  cogni- 
tion, gjLia;  mniuulned  that  in  <mr  eognitione 
there  must  be  on  object  (real  or  imaginary)  dis- 
tinct from  the  operations  of  the  luLnd  couver- 
aant  about  it,  ^ a b ; inaccuracy  of,  in  regard 
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(o  th»  pr«ciw  p«rceplinn,  tli  a{  nf 

what  chanu-ttr  is  liis  dvictriiie  of  Perception? 
MIO  bi  sq. ; circumstAnces  explaining  why  lie 
left  till!  tlie  cardinAt  point  of  his  pbiloeopliy 
ainbixuoiis,  2ili*  b;  L>r  Thomas  lirown'aopuitoD. 
Ciint  he  waa  a Cnimothetic  Idealist  iinderthe  finer 
form  rtf  eeoUtical  rcpreAentalionNm,  biijb,  h2ua ; 
8ir  W.  Ilamitton'*  opinion,  tiiat  ho  intended  a 
d(K-trinc  of  Natural  Ucaliain,  a : aIntemeiiU 
conformable  to  the  former  view,  ; Htate- 

meaia  crtniforinaitle  to  the  latter  view,  8"2,  ; 

suinntary  of  the  anibt«iiitiee  and  c<n-tnidu-lioii> 
involved  in  his  doctrtnc,  iilllt  h,  821  a h ; aaierts 
that  Aristotle  irfimred  Oic  distinction  of  I’rimary 
and  Secondnry  Qnaltiie*,  M*d  a ; referred  to, 
83o  a ; recoitniaed  Cohesion  a.*  a primary  quality, 
S3ij  a.  n , ii^b  ; an  authority  for  the  distincii'-n 
of  Frimarv  and  Becumiary  Qualilieii,  S40  b->13 
a : general  ronf  trniiry  of  hit  doctrine  witii  that 
maintained  by  Deacartes  and  Locke,  hii  b, 
a;  defects  of  his  drtetrinein  re^pird  to  the 
nitlou  of  Kxteiision.  Si2a  b;  held  ^pac«  (Kx 
tension)  to  Ite  a native,  necesaary.  a priori 
form  of  thmixiit,  8)2  b.  813  a;  considered  tlie 
Becundo-primnry  quaiitirs  as  Primary,  83 1)  a ; 
referred  to,  ^m)  b.  n..  htii  b,  n. ; tirst  hmltod 
the  term  Ptrr^ptioH  to  tlie  apprehetitions  of 
Sense  alone,  a.  n.  : first  appro*>t^*f'‘‘l 
the  recognition  of  Judgment  as  a condition  of 
corisciouiirieie  in  general,  878.  o.  t,  b.>l  a;  on 
his  dcKtrine  our  ori,final  cosnitlons  of  atace. 
motion,  ike,  instinctive,  882  b;  his  doctrine 
of  Perception,  In  contr-ist  P)  timt  of  Sir  W. 
llamilioij,  880  held  that  we  can 

•ee  Fixture  apart  from  Coiour,  b ; tliat  we 
ran  see  Colour  a{>.i.rt  from  Extension  and 
Figttrv,  kill  a ; his  rvdnrtion  of  ConsciouNnet* 
to  a special  facultyt  ; probably  iKirrowed 

fmeu  ItiiU'hcsmi  or  Mnlobranche,  kliP  b,  klU  a ; 
IMU,  iff  Attention,  Heficction  ; statement  of, 
corrected,  s ; not  wmi;,'  in  hii  criticism  of 
Unme's  nasertion  rezardiiig  tlie  ideas  of  Cause 
and  pi'wer,  Pii-*.  lo'-tr ; on  Ida  borrowing  from 
Gasaendi  the  opinion  of  Aleiamler  and  the 
Noiniiinlisla  tou«  >dng  Perception,  P7h,  uri. 

T^eil,  referred  to,  hli  a,  n. , hU  b- 

lieinhold,  (C.  L.,)conles»ctl  that  the  facta  ofenn* 
scioiisness,  OK  mere  phenomena,  are  abovo 
iccptlcisin,  741 : referred  to,  2^  b ; cited  on 
acts  of  mind  beyond  cousciouanes*.  a ; on 
ConscioUf.n*«s,  liii  a. 

Hclutivily  or  Integmlion.  Law  of,  910  a. 

UehUivity,  IntHnaic  or  Obju<tive,  Law  of,  CIJ  b. 

Ilendnhcfnce,  Aristotle's  do<-trine  of,  8P2  iq.  ; ue 
Association  : distingui>lied  from  Memory.  hliSa ; 
cbronoioiziially  considered,  labotii  prior  and  poa* 
terior  to  Memory.  IH  tf.  n.  * ; uiialosy  belwt-eti  the 
acts  of  tiemiidscence  and  Rcaaoning,  Pup,  n.  t. 

Repetition,  or  Idrect  Remembrance,  Lnwof.  fH2b. 

fifprttenhUion,  use  of  the  term  by  Sir  W.  iiamil- 
ton,803a,  n.  t;  in  the  Letbniti  tn  pbilosopiiy,  ib. 

Rspre:«<-ntative  Knowlerige,  *ee  Knowledge. 

Reproduction,  Siugestion,  or  Association.  (Men- 
tal,) outline  of  a theory  of.  (.Note  l»***,)  910- 
&17  ; General  I^awsof  Mental  8uccc*sion  ; (A.—* 
As  not  of  Reproduction  proper :)  {.  I,mw  of  Buc- 
ceasion,  fill)  a ; ii.  of  Variation,  910  b,  fill  a ; 
ill.  of  l>e{'endcnce  or  Determined  Consecution, 
fill  a ; Iv.  of  Relativity  or  Iniefnation.  fill  a b ; 
V.  of  Inliinaic  of  Objective  ReUtivity,  fill  b ; (II. 
—As  of  Reproduction  proper:)  vi.  of  Aasod- 
ability  or  Possible  Cu-suxfccstiun,  912  a b ; vli. 
of  Repetition  or  Direct  Rcnictnbrance,  fiis  b, 
913  a i viii.  of  Redintegration,  or  Indirect  Re* 
membrance,  or  Reminiscence,  913  a ; is.  of 
Preference.  fil2  a b ; Bfiecial  Laws  of  Mental 
Suceessimi:  (A.— Primary  ; modes  of  the  l.»aw« 
of  Keiwtition  and  Redintegration  ;)&.  of  BiutUars, 
fil^b,  fil^a;  xl  of  Contrait,  fil^  a-916  a ; xii. 
[of  Coadjarenev.l  918  a b;  (B.— Secondary ; 
modea  of  the  the  Uiw  of  Preferenea :)  xid.  [of 


fmmedi  icv.l  Olfl  b : xlv.  [of  Homogeneity.)  lb. ; 
IV.  [of  Facility.)  fil6  b.  fill  a.  Sre  Asaociation. 

Reuchlin,  cited  on  the  Cartesian  Doubt,  fitffi  a, 

Reiiech,  cited  on  the  term  idra,  fi;^b. 

H(trla(it*n,  metaphorical  use  of  tlio  term  to  do- 
note  the  appreiieusinn  of  first  prindplea,  Ijll  b. 

R«»ynri|ds  does  not  uae  tho  term  Uita,  92d  a.  927  b. 

Richnrtison,  his  account  of  the  term  Maxim 
erronectu.  7ftfi  b,  n. 

Ridlger,  b.  t/e  Common  Sense. 

Uoell.  on  tlio  CarteMan  Idea.  b,  n. 

Iloliaiiit,  an  authority  for  the  distinction  of 
Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities.  a b ; re* 
furred  b\  hfiij  b ; cited  ou  tlie  Cartesian  disUoe* 
tioD  of  Idea  and  Bunsatiun,  hhl  b. 

Rolando,  referred  to.  t>7l  b. 

Rniiileletius,  unnoticed  observation  of,  on  the 
Nervee,  hll  a.  n. 

Roectli,  referred  to.  filfia.  n. 

Rustiiini.  ( Abbate,)  refurrwi  to,  a,  n.  ; endea* 
voured  to  develop  Uie  notion  of  existence  into  a 
systematic  philusophy  of  mind,  9:U  b. 

Royer  Collard.  cited  on  the  Common  Bensiblee, 
b:iQ  a ; referred  to,  BS6  a ; mistHke  of,  as  to  tlie 
quality  of  Number,  837  a,  I).  *,  ,M4.  no  * f ; re- 
co^nU^I  Colieoiuu  us  a primary  quality,  Ki'J 
a,  n.,  b ; relcrml  to,  tiH  a ; au  authority 
for  the  dUtinciion  of  Primary  and  Secondary 
QuuUtiea,  813  b.  Mi  a b ; hi*  doctrine  criii* 
ctaed,  ib.  ; consUlured  tlie  Beciindo- primary 
qualities  as  Primary,  83i)  a;  his  doctrine  of 
Pcrcct  tum,  in  contrast  to  that  nf  Sir  W ILintil* 
ton.  b.  sq.  ; obsutvation  nf,  qiiotod.  887  b; 
maintained  that  we  cannot  imagine  Exteoaioa 
witlinut  Colfiur,  fiiS  b,  n.  *. 

Rtifua  Ephenua  referred  to,  ^2fi  a,  n. 

Uuix,  cited  on  tiie  term  idea,  926  b;  referred  to, 
“82  b. 

R.ivius,  referred  to,  S13  b,  n. 

Ri.y*ub,  referred  to,  873  b. 

Bar  M 4 Bins,  cited  on  the  transference  of  the  teim 
Bt-iise  U>  die  higher  faculties  of  mind,  736  a. 

Sanrin,  referred  to,  liifi  b 

Baiissure,  referred  to,  Ijifi  b. 

Scallgur.  (J.  C. .)  lefcrred  to.  773  a:  77fi  b.  JTQ  a, 
U€  Common  Sense;  exposes  tho  doctrine  of  re- 
rrsentative  pciwpliim  held  by  certain  of  the 
chofdnien,  811  b,  wi.'i  » ; cited  on  liie  Cnmmon 
Sunsibles,  S.30  a : on  Ibe  word  soirdtur.  838  b,  n ; 
tlie  first  distinctlv  to  recognise  t lie  l^icomutive 
Faculty  as  a medium  of  perceptiim,  8^  a,  n.  ; 
quoted  ou  the  twrceptlon  of  Weight,  ib. ; bis 
curiosity  reganiing  Remini*c«t!ce,  889  a;  re* 
ferred  to  ou  the  term  ^:u:7p'4>(icin,  901,  n.  * ; 
touching  the  iwrcepilon  of  Figure  through  the 
variety  of  Colours,  9‘jQ  a;  costig.itca  Me* 
lanchthon's  appUcatiun  of  the  term  ufeo,  V25 
b : refurred  to,  a;  quoted  on  Rt flection,  94ti 
b : censures  Galen's  theory  of  Vision,  fiiifi  a. 

Sceptics,  (die  anctent,)  referred  to  on  the  term 
Axiom,  7<kl  a. 

Scliad,  confes4>ed  that  the  facte  of  consciousness, 
as  mere  piixnomoua,  aru  above  scepticism, 
Ziia. 

Briiarflus,  cited,  926  b. 

Sclmuberi.  cited  on  acts  of  mind  beyond  consciouB- 
liess.  93s  b. 

Bchegkius,  referred  to,  923  a ; citc-d,  fi26  b. 

Bclieihicr.  cited.  8d0  b,  ti. 

Bchclliog,  qu<'tcd  on  the  tentiinony  of  cnn*elo(M* 
ne*H  in  Mrception.  lib  a;  his  employment  of 
the  word  Intnitioii,  b ; of  tlie  word  Reason, 
7re>  a;  referred  to.  8W  b. 

Schlegel.  I F.,)  referred  to,  769  a. 

, Sclileiermacher, referred  loon  tbeCommon  Reaenn 
of  ileraelituB,  721  n. 

Schmid.  (H. .)  cited  on  Iloniogencity  as  a princinl# 
of  aasociatlon,  filfi  b,  n.* ; on  acts  of  mind  b«* 
Tond  consciousness,  G2fi  a. 

Schoolmen,  (the,)  dlatiucUon  taksn  by,  of  Intub 
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tive  «mi  Ab«tTRct  KiiowMge,  fil2  ti;  fft  Knriw- 
ie«lke:  doctrine  of.  tmtchin^'  the  apprebcri«i  >n 
of  tise  C'liniioon  v.U  a,  ti. ; aa  tg 

the  cr>nnectioti  of  •>>ul  with  ho>ty.  »<>{  b,  n. ; 
certiiln  of,  <li«tlo>nii»hed  I’cr^^eplion  (pruf«or) 
from  Sensation  fpr<»j>cr).  &SI  a;  recardcl  the 
excit^ttlon  of  epecioawith  pec'illir  winder,  n ; 
tbeir  use  of  tlie  word  Mea,  b,n.t;  a lur^'o 
roAjority  huM  Hie  doc  trine  of  s|>ctiee,  liliJ  nq.  ; 
btU  Riiroe  of  ilio  aciiteat  rrjoi  tctl  It,  in  whole  »»r 
In  part, iiii b. liiZ !>q. ; their  divisi.m of  the  Inter* 
ral  Seiioes,  Sjii3  h,  ti. ; why  they  wore  f>reveulcd 
from  falHti;;  uTcr  into  Ideali'tiu,  tf(»7  h,  Ittiii  a. 

Rchopiwnlinnor.  rt-ferred  to,  a. 

8chtiix.  b,  II. 

bchnlKC,  coiifi’*ied  li  nt  the  fact*  of  consrlniwneM, 
aa  mere  phienooiena,  are  above  ecei'tieism,  Zii 
a;  citcil  on  act*  of  mind  beyond  eoni>ciuuaiirML, 
U32  a;  on  Attention,  till  a.  n.  t : on  the  (‘ar-  . 
tcaian  doctrine  of  Perie|ition,  b,  u. ; on  ' 
Hutne’*  d<>clrir<e  of  Caune,  iUiii  b. 

fschwab,  cited  un  octi  of  mind  beyond  con^doui*  I 
neaa.^Jii  a. 

Sdenlu  .Mcilia,  nn,  (Note  U*,)  !»*•» ; the  doc- 

trine of,  invented  by  Kon&et'a,  iiaJ  a;  hi*  ac- 
cotint  of  tlic  orti'in  of  ti<e  uatue  ditfcreiit  from 
linit  given  hy  l.cihnita,  a h. 

Scorbt*.  <tlK'.)’r«  icrnd  to  on  055  a,  n.  f. 

Secondary  Qnaliti<  « of  lnKly.  >-rr  tjiiaiitn  ». 

hecundo  )>niiiary  Qu  ditieaof  body,  *t<  Qiialitic*. 

Keener,  ciltai.  a. 

belden,  iKnorAUce  of,  touching  the  word  M.'itini, 
7bd  b,  n. 

Seneca,  bi*  cmployn;ent  of  the  term  .SramrCom- 
wointt.  Tt'i.i  a : 77 1 h,  ffr  Common  Senv. 

SentntloH,  itn|in>}H;r  ut*c  of  the  term  hy  Jacobi. 
Titfi  b.  ij.  t : how  n-H.ll  by  Maleliraiiclie  and  other 
(':<rtevians,  as  •li>t>njfiiiihod  iruni  ofM,  hii  b. 
Sill  ,v  : varion*  Mj'nlficaUuo*  of,  iiLI  b,  n. 

Sensatiim.  fee  rvreeption. 

Setiac.  on  the  mmlociivd  meaning  of  the  term, 
7,V>  a t other  moanin).rs,  S77  b.  ii.  ■S«’e  lu(cl!i-ct. 

6en.*o.  f'nimnon,  latoriial,  sre  Common  Sen^e,  In- 
ternal Sense. 

Sffworiww  Commnne.  tlimry  of,  n.  * ; how  re- 
concikiJ  with  namml  realism,  ih. 

Bcnsii*  Communis,  various  im-anlngs  of  the  term  ; 
At  Tfftrirtfd  to  un4e  proper— a.  *=  the  Kotv^ 
ottrBTjiTis  of  Ari&toUc,  7 'd  b;  A*  not  fmifrd  to 
the  $phere  o/  owe  nro/^r  — b.  ■*  the  coinplo- 
mentuf  our  isaiural  coicnitions  or  rnnvi<  tioi.s, 
T.Vt  b,  lila;  thi*  cmpliatjcally  its  philojuiphi- 
eni  sicnifleation.  757  a;  authoriticit  rvk-rreii  to, 
lb  j objection*  considered.  757’,  7js ; c.  t»(aitii 
omphari*  on  the  adjective.)  an  ordinary  mca- 
aiire  of  intellijfence ; or,  (with  emptia-i*  on  tiie 
Mibstantivc.)  natural  prudence,  moilier  wit, 
Ac.,  7-iS  b,  759  a : d = an  acquired  iwreeptkui 
of  the  common  duties  and  proprieties  of  society, 
a seiise  of  conventioiuU  decorum,  Ac  , Iltii  a. 

Senreant.  (John,)  a,  sre  Ciimtuon  Semw:  re- 
ferred to  on  Li^kc's  use  ol  the  word  Idea,  1^  b, 
it2S  b,  n.  t. 

ftervetirs,  referred  to,  fifil  b,  n. 

*H  Gravesande,  tee  Gravesande. 

Sliafiosimry,  l£t}  b,  tee  Common  Bi-nse 

Shaki^p^are.  quoted  in  illustiation  of  Habit,  as 
afTecting  the  course  of  our  ivminit>  cncc,  b, 
n.;  uses  i(fra  tn  Plutonic  reuse,  a,  U21  b. 

Bliaw.  (Alexander,)  referred  to,  hll  b. 

Kidney,  (Sir  Philip,)  hu  use  of  tlio  word  idea, 

trill  a.  y*J7  b. 

Bietfcrt,  cited  as  to  how  tiie  fact  of  Liberty  may  be 
prove'!,  t'T.'i  a,  ii. 

Sign*,  natural,  Heid's  d<«trine  of,  characterised, 
b,  n. 

Bimilars.  law  of.  one  of  ArisUuIe's  three  principles 
of  Hemhiiscviice,  iSilT  a;  exfdalmd,  Sliii.  u * ; 
a s;>cc<a)  law  uf  Menial  Succession,  td.'t  »q  ; 
rrsolrable  into  the  two  principles  of  Jtepctitiou  ' 
and  Itcdintcgration,  UUt;  attempts  (by  M.uuh  | 


and  lltiinr)  to  reduce  it  to  the  law  of  Redin'e- 
gnUion  ahme,  examined.  H13-1JI5. 

Simonitis,  (Simon,)  referred  to  in  illu*tratinn  of 
Habit,  a*  affecting  the  course  of  our  reminis- 
cence, >>Pt>  b.  n.;  on  the  terra  i>u>f^e*tion ; on 
ibqo^e,  i»ipr'-«.u'rm,  Ac.,  a*  |ka>chuli>uical  terra*. 
i*lll  b ; on  tin)  I’laUmie  theory  <if  Vision,  il50 
A b ; on  the  faculty  of  Co^jitalio,  »53  b.  n. 

Simplicity,  u character  of  uur  original  convictions, 
7.*il  a, 

Simplicius,  pndkahly  not  the  author  of  the  com- 
niviMury  on  tlm  i>r  yfninui.  which  bean  hia 
imni«.^Li!j  a,bi>0  a,  n. ; doctrine  of  that  ommieu- 
tary  touching  ihe  Coramon  Scneihles,  MiQ  a,  n.  ; 
viewed  Km  as  the  Primiim  Cogmtum,  b ; hia 
employment  of  ffvt'aia&rjffit,  hi!  n ; quoted  on 
Reflect  ion, 917  b,  n.f } referrcil  to,  S‘ifl  a,  ct  alibi. 

Hituatiou.  a immary  quality  of  b<)dy,  MI  l>.  a. 

Hixe,  a primary  quality  of  bo<iy,  MI  b,  >4S. 

SnuU,  anibigulty  of  iho  i»  mi,  fcJiij  a,  n.  *. 

Smith,  (Adam.)  referred  to  on  the  PlaUmic  Ideas, 
b.'iu  b. 

Simth,  (l>r  John.)  quoted,  758  a. 

.Socmiaiis,  (the,)  di-ny  iliu  prescience  nf  Ood  in 
respect  of  future  cootiiiccnta,  -U7<>  n,  n f. 

-Solidity,  variuiie  aigiullcatioos  of  the  worvl,  **3T> 
n.f;  n')t  ledly  to  bo  dlslinau^^h.(l  from  Kxten- 
sioti,  K:t7  h;  error  of  J.oche  n-gnrding,  u.  ; 
bow  oinplujed  by  Berkeiey,  MlJ  b,  n. 

Sonuru*,  rih-rreil  to,  IIJ  b,  n. 

fsopht'cles,  n Icrre«l  to,  ^7.*.  n |. 

s*ul,  th'.orie*  concerning  the  sent  of,  881,  n.,  lilS 
b;  f<r  .Mmd. 

Sjiare,  (or  Kxtcn'i<»n.)  twofold  ctigiiilion  of,  MI  a. 
Ml  a,  :ii2  h;  a iu-ce».«ary  form  of  tli>«ng|iT.  Mil 
b;  conceived  a.*  iiuiMitc,  or  ratht-r  incomviv  tide 
as  not  innniie.  > tT  b ; ur  >nditi->n  uf  Perception, 
STS  a ; every  |«erccptton  of  <-trnr-atmns  out  of  sen- 
a-itiims  affords  ti9  the  ixcosiuii  of  appri-hending, 
HiU  ft,  n.,  b. 

5p'’riVs,  ii*c  nf  the  term  by  Ocuiini  and  De  la 
l■■•*r(;e,  JilH  a. 

Species,  on  the  doctrine  of.  as  held  hy  Aristotle 
and  the  Arjsiotelisna,  (Note  M.)  ly~»l  ptio:  |ra 
origin.  1251  a;  ili'.-ory  of  Hemucritus  arid  Kpi- 
curuB,  p.'l  a b : a niinUar opinion  attributed,  but 
ei  roncnui>ly.  to  Ari>-totle,  b.51  b,  t*5i.'  a.  eoy>jn\rt 
S‘j7,  n.* ; doctrine  nf  the  Aristotelian  Sctunjlnien. 
U'-'J  eq.  ; e]<eriet  iwpns/cr  and  exjireAMT,  n;.:;  t\ ; 
Sensible  and  IntchiKlhlc,  U55  a b;  fum-tions  of 
the  Active  and  P.issive  intellect*,  in  the  appre- 
hension ot,  P.'i3  b,  9>l  a;  variety  uf  opinions 
r>-,.;jrding  the  dctalla  of  ti>e  <i<jctrinu,  ii.%4  b-v5d 
b:  hy  whom  finally  refuted.  k5d  b ; the  notuen* 
clstiire  not,  liuwevcr,  atiatidoned  along  with  the 
reality,  !i5I  a ; {in>-Mges  from  iliel,  Ac.,  exhibit- 
ing tlie  Nominaiist  doctrine,  lto7-l>dU  : various 
doctrines  of.  ilmractcrlM.il,  iaiU'B! 

Spenacr,  liis  Platonic  luie  of  tiiu  word  idea,  91*8  a. 
hJT  b 

.Spcrliiigius,  (J.,)  adopted  8calb:er‘s  doctririe  of 
Intellectual  Instinct.*,  779a. 

Spinoxft,  referred  to,  b ; hU  use  of  Ute  word 
him.  91*8  a : quoted  on  Neewshy  .isaquality  of  eng- 
nit.ona.UTHa:  cited  on  tliou-mi  fv<nf  iwr/^nf.978  b. 

Sbubaiius,  (Franrisiaia,)  cited  on  tho  cwciliation 
of  Liberty  and  Prescience,  UI5  b.  n. 

Btair,  (Ltsrd.)  bis  oxplanittiun  of  Cohesiou.  ^ a. 

Stattier,  7SU  b,  sr>’  t'ommun  Sense. 

.**tecb,  cite<t  on  Attenti'm, ILH  a.  n.  t,  916 a. 

Stewart,  (Ihimsld,)  opinion  of.  touching  the  two 
eUw^es  of  ]*Timnry  Truths,  743  a,  n.  ; mUtake 
of.  as  to  the  authority  of  consciouanca*.  744  b : 
ns  to  tho  pro)>or  mesnmg  of  Common  iSense, 
75-H  b ; adduce*  only  R<i*c«vich  aud  D’Alemhert 
a*  Using  the  term*  Ipstinct  and  Instlmdive  in 
)teid*s*i8niHcation,7t<la  i hiaeenployniciit  ofthe 
term  PritH'iple.  18^  a ; bis  favourite  expressions 
for  tho  /’nnriji/Va o/ Common  .Sense,  76’Ib,  7ti31»; 
notices  IMncipal  t'ampbell's  di>ctrine  of  judg- 
tiicnts,  IM  b,  n.  ; praises  Uie  Kuglbh  trans- 
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Ifttor  f«f  BiifRor.  788  b;  refeirwi  to,  789  a; 
miiaerit«d  attack  of,  upon  Uuffier,  792  a ; bin 
opinion,  t)mt  ]>erc«'ptkim  in  fioMihle  of  dUtniit 
r>bj«cU,  criticiMfd.  kU  b,  K22  a,  a 5 hU  doc- 
trine one  only  of  rt-preacntalive  perception,  620 
b,  et  alibi;  quoted  io  praise  of  an  obeervntion  of 
Huivhc*»n.  929  b,  n.  ; ccnnure  of  Lr-tckc  by,  In- 
corvect.  8^i7  a.  ii.  ‘ ; recORiiist-d  Cohesion  a>  a Pri- 
n*arv  quaUty,  939  a,  n.,  S52  b ; mi*repreeentH 
Hericeiev**  vmpluynu-nt  of  tl<«  tcnn  iwlidity.  840 
b,  n.  ; quoted  and  criticised  touching  the  orij:iii 
of  r.ur  notion  of  Space  or  Kxtetiaion.  843  a ; an 
autburiiy  f<>r  the  distinction  of  Primary  and 
BccouilaVy  Qualities,  843  a b ; hl«  roductton  of 
tlie  former  criueiaed,  ib. ; regard*  Hardne*'.  Soft* 
n«A*,  Stc..  as  Primary  qualities,  80O  a ; doctrine 
of.  os  to  the  connection,  m sense  and  inuigination, 
of  Kxtciii>iou  and  Colour,  6^  b,  11. , 910  n b ; that 
our  notion  of  Space  or  Kitenaion  cannot  be 
evolved  out  of  experieuce,  fWi8  b,  n.  ; bis  doc- 
trine of  Perception,  in  cuntnut  to  that  of  Sir  \V. 
Hamilton,  8H2  »q.  ; bis  tlie  only  attempt  at  a his- 
tory of  the  distiJiction  of  Perception  proper  and 
f^nsation  proi>er,  88d  a,  n.  ; wrong  in  stating, 
uiiexdusively,  timt  Reid’s  writliiKS  aiiteri«ir 
to  Kant's,  th  ; character  of  ids  remarks  on 
Kont,  ib ; on  Aristotle's  enumeration  of  ibo 
laws  of  Awociation,  890  b;  touubinR  tbo  pro- 
tier  application  of  tho  term  Associatioii,  894 
b,  n.  • : referred  to.  in  connection  wi;h  Berke- 
ley's employment  of  the  term  f^uggtstion,  9ii«, 
n.  * : deni^  the  existence  of  mental  acts  be- 

fnnd  consciousnewt,  039  b;  misappreliended 
teid's  opinion  touching  tho  differetice  of  Atten- 
tion and  Reflection,  94d  A ; notices  the  distinc- 
tion  of  Oiiscrvation  and  Reflection,  940  b ; 
error  of,  as  to  Attention.  945  b : as  to  Reflec- 
tion. 94d  a : neglecteil  tbo  principle  uf  Neces- 
sity as  a quality  of  cognilioDS,  973  b ; questioned 
the  necessity  of  the  Divine  preacienct*,  976  a, 
n.  t ; his  answer  to  an  sirguiucnt  from  Prescience 
against  Liberty.  077  a,  n.  J. 

Stie^lcnrotli.  quilted  on  the  tcriiinony  of  conscious- 
iiv«  in  iHrrc«ption,74»  a ; reduced  Contrast  as  an 
associative  principle  b>  Reaentblanco  under  a 
faiKhcr  notion,  915.  n.  t- 

Sloegcr,  acknowicfigcd  the  existence  of  a natural 
belief  ill  Realism,  743  b. 

Stiii»,  (tbe.)tboir  employment  of  the  term  Axiom, 
7»id  a ; rc  il  authors  of  thu  brocant,  nihil  ett  in 
i«f-  Rrc/u  fjuoil  Mon  yritis/iifrit  insenfUy  772  a,  n. 
fltorcbennu,  (Von.)  792  b,  sre  Common  ^^nav. 
btrutio.  referred  to,  850  b;  on  Attention  us  a con- 
dition of  Percepdiin,  877  b,  n,  ' ; on  the  mind’s 
consviousncsM  »f  its  own  operations,  931  b. 

Strato  Phyxieus.  refcr.-cd  to,  878,  n.  j] ; ou  Uio 
seir-appri  hentlon  of  sense,  931  b. 

Stuart,  (Alexander,)  cited  on  the  hy|K>thesis  of  a 
Sffisorivm  CVimmune,  8*il  n.  n.  ; on  the  connec- 
tion of  min<l  with  boily,  861  b,  n. 

Sturmiuu,  referred  to,  850  b. 
buarex,  ruferrod  to,  813  b.  n. ; cited,  8C0  b,  n. ; 
maintained  Species  in  the  external  and  intemal 
senses.  955  a,  n.  f ; developed  the  doctrine  uf 
Heieotia  Miulia,  981  a. 

SahJ^<t,Suhjfetivt : Objte1,0Jjf<:tirc:  the  history 
and  meaning  of  tho  term*.  u.  *. 

thibjert  and  Object,  tho  uppuaiUon  of,  explained, 
8u6  a h : subjectivu  and  objective  kuowUd.'O 
dUtinmiUhed,  810  a,  n.*;  the  distinction  os 
applicible  to  tbo  objecta  of  sensation  and  per- 
ception, 858  a.  u.  f.  as  manifested  in  the  excr- 
ci»«  of  the  senses,  863,  n. 

$u!mofion.  n good  expression  for  the  phsenomenon 
of  Asweiation,  907  a.  n. 

SubsUnce  and  Accident,  law  of,  explained  by  tbo 
principle  of  t>tt  Condiiioneil,  935. 

Subsiantial  Forme,  tlieory  of,  827  u,  n.  * ; sr<  Aris- 
totle, Galen. 

^liccrfrion,  the  term,  how  properly  applfe^l,  91 1 b. 
Hucces-Hion,  law  of,  ua  a law  of  ibtHigiit.  910  a, 
932  a b,  933  a ; see  CoDSciousness,  Reproduction. 


Mueaaamit,  made  Ood  the  can«o  of  sporiea.  956  b, 
n.  t : bis  doctrine  an  aj>proximaliou  to  Male- 
branebe's  theory,  907  a. 

Svggrst,  SiiggejitioK^  terms  usml  in  relation  to  first 
principles,  761  b ; the  <>ldeat  and  beat  terms  for 
the  process  of  reproduction,  901  a,  n.  *,  907  b, 
n.  ; proper  application  of,  911  b. 

Suggestion,  sr<  Reprodintion  ; Reid’s  theory  of 
the  suggestion  of  primary  qualitica  thnui^^h  the 
fuvondary,  criticised,  820  b,  821  a. 

Snidas,  cit^,  943  b 

Sulzer,  quoted  on  the  law  of  the  coexistence,  in  an 
inverse  ratio,  of  iVrmptiuii  and  Sensation,  888  a ; 
cited  on  acts  of  mind  beyond  coiiK^iominusB, 
930  a : on  CoiisciouaneM  in  general,  044  n. 

ivyaiiT$T)ffiS,  <rvvat(r$iiyofiat : on  the  employ- 
ment of,  to  denote  the  primary  condition  of 
knowledge  (consciousness)^  756  b,  944  a;  various 
meanioL't  of,  042  b,  943  a ; as  a psychoJ(>gical 
term,  944  a,  u. 

ffvvoiSay  on  the  terms,  944  b. 

SuvetS^t,  (t5,)  for  ‘ conscience,*  943  a. 

ivytffiSt  avyir}/xt^  for  ' cousciencc,'  943  b. 

Suwoto,  fur  * conscioustiess,'  044  b. 

Surface,  see  Point 

Taror,  cited,  861  b,  n. 

JlnCe.  ambiguity  of  the  term,  8’28  n,  n.  *. 

TeDticniann.  acknowledged  the  cxirtcnco  of  a 
natural  belief  in  reulixm,  74B  b ; notices  tlie 
want  in  the  Greek  language  of  a word  lor  con- 
sciuusneM,  931  a.  n.  |i ; cited  on  tlie  Platonic 
doctrine  of  Perception,  951)  n ; on  the  distinction 
of  an  active  and  {>oMive  intell^t,  9>4  a,  n.  f ; on 
the  ('artesian  dt»ctrineof  Perception, 901  a,  u.  *, 
et  ahbL 

Tvrinllian.  quoted.  761b;  bit  «*e  of  ronscfrnfto, 
764  a.  775  ^ n.,  780  b,944  b,  915  a ; 775  b,  776  a, 
ne  Common  Sense  : quoted  on  the  connection  tJ 
Sunae  and  Intellect,  878  b,  n.  (] ; referred  to,  879 
b.  a. ; un  authority  for  the  term  Svggtjlio,  9ut 
a,  D.  *. 

Tetcfis,  ackni'Wlcdgeri  the  ex'stenre  of  a natural 
belief  in  realism.  748  b;  relcrrod  to.  845  a ; cited 
on  acts  of  mliul  beyond  cnnsciousnca*.  938  b ; 
on  Necessity  lU  a quality  i<f  cognhiona,  973  b. 

Thc-misiius,  quoted  on  the  term  Axi»m,  765  a; 
rcfcrrcl  to,  771  b.  n. ; simile  of,  779  b,  n.  f; 
held  that  Colour  is  a necessary  C'>ncomitant 
of  ever)'  perception  and  imauiination  of  extended 
•tibstaneo,  839  a,  9IH  b;  referred  m,  850  b; 
passages  of  lib  C^>nimentAry  on  the  /k  Jfemijrin, 
trandHted,  in  illustration  of  Aristotle's  doctrine 
of  Asadclatiun,  893  sq. ; Ulustiutud,  eiplaine<i, 
or  corrected,  894  a,  nn.,  et  alibi ; cited,  9.31  a ; 
vic-wvd  A'ns  as  the  Prinium  Cognituiu,  9.34  b; 
on  Arisl'itle’s  use  of  the  terms  tmjirw,  type,  dtc  , 
948  b,  949  b;  denied  8{>ecies  in  intellect.  9.54  b, 
D.  ),  955  a,  n.  * : cited  on  the  Acti%'e  and  i’oasire 
Intellects,  9>’<  b,  n.  *. 

Thondorct,  b02  a,  see  Common  Sense ; referre^^l  to, 
879  b,  a. 

Thcoditus,  hifl  eraplnymcnt  of  (Tvya(o'$ij7t7f 
943  a. 

Tlicognig,  his  use  of  the  term  i<tea,  935  h,  n.  *, 
926  b. 

Tlicoplimsttitt,  assimilates  Intellection  to  the  sense 
of  Touch.  767  b ; bis  definition  of  Axiom,  765  a; 
773  b.  774  n.  .vet'oniinnn  Henau;  cited,  626  a; 
rejected  Arlsiotlo’a  reduction  of  llie  Common 
Sensible!  to  Moiion,  8'29  a,  n.  * ; ri‘C-ogni.«e<l  tbu 
Btibjective  character  of  our  aeosHtion*,  855  b ; 
doctrine  of,  touching  the  Common  bensiMea, 
860  A.  n. : cited,  9.51  a,  n.  ; denied  Species  in 
intellect,  954  b.  n.  t- 

Tiiouiasitis,  fChri^iinn.)  7:^5  b.  at/  Common  Senre 

Thnmists.  (the.)  mHinlained  Species  in  Uah  semm 
and  intollect.  955  a,  n.  t. 

Thought,  positive,  limitations  of,  743  a.  9S4  sq. : 
laws  vl,fce  Consciousuesa,  RepriHiuctkiii;  used 
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Descartes,  m equiralent  to  Con*ctou«neMi. 
a.  n.  t. 

Tliunituii;,  held  Uiat  consciousness  is  a dUcHmina- 
tion,  ifri.1  b. 

Thurot.  Ills  omploj'ment  of  ths  t«‘rm  Uiea,  028  b. 
Tiedenison,  cited  on  tlie  eotmection  of  mind  with 
body,  861  b,  n. ; on  the  Miisctdsr  SenHe,  N68a, 
n.;  *denied  the  exUtence  of  tuental  arts  beyond 
coti*ohHjKne«i,  939  a : cited  on  ConsciouMiCM  iu 
Krnjnd,  9|}  n ; on  Attention.  946  a. 

Time,  a condiii  <n  of  Perue|>tion,  878  a;  of  Con - 
ecioustieftH,  9S'>  b.  aq. 

Timpier.  quoted,  Sl*7  h,  n.  t. 

Tlttel,  cit«<i  on  the  MuMular  Sense,  868  a,  n. 
Toinnd.  78!^  b.  see  Common  8en*‘e. 

Toivtus,  cited  on  thoO(>aii»«n  Hensiides,  830  a, 
860  b,  n. ; on  the  Arislotellc  Number,  844  a, 
n.  t ; on  ttie  Inrern.il  8<>nsea,  933  b.  u. 

Torrcntlui,  referred  to,  874  b,  * 

TorricelJi.  referred  to,  830  ’x 

Tosca.  cited  on  ilio  Intermit  Senses.  9S1  b,  n. 

Touch,  physiological  and  psychological  conditions 
of,  b6:(.n. ; itsrebtion  to  Feeling.  863,  n.,8<t4, 
n.  : what  comprehended  under,  by  Aristotle, 
867  a.  n. ; ranlan's  fourfold  discrimination  of, 
867  b,  n.  S't  Kiteniion,  Figure,  Musidtude. 
Tonrtu:il,  referred  to  cm  U>e  MiiscuUr  Sense,  868  b, 
n.  : maintained  that  we  cannot  imagine  l^aien- 
tion  without  C'olmir.  918  b.  n.  *. 

Toussaint,  cited  on  the  term  itUa,  028  a. 

Tr.try.  (M.  de.)  follow od  D'Aluiih  rt  in  his  dirision 
of  Via  Inertiw,  83I  b;  eaLtbltshed  llie  dixtiiic- 
tion  between  Active  and  Ta^ve  touch,86Ha, 
n.:  many  of  hia  iieychologleal  ana1>K-s  «lleutly 
borrownl  by  Dr  T.  Brown  and  Dr  J.  Young, 
86.8  b,  n. ; a Scotsman  by  descent,  )b  ; cited  on 
the  U-rm  928  b ; at'aitist  the  disiinctlonof 
Observation  and  Iteflectioii.  940  b.  n. 
Trufiscenr/oit,  how  dintinguislied  by  Kant  from 
trantieehdeufnt,  762  h. 

Tron/mirfcnbr/.  riKaning  of  tlie  term,  na  used  by 
the  Schoohiien,  Kant,  dec..  762  b,  763  a. 
Treml>Ioy,  r At  ,)  of  fieticva,  noticed.  762  a.  n. 
Treudelonberg,  int«rprvt’t  Aristotle  ns  ueaning  by 
ats^mt  local  niotini),  829  a.  n.  *.  . 

Trcviraiius,  r»femf«I  to  on  the  t>ptrc  Nerve.  862  a,  | 
n.  : on  thn  conaiUution  oftliu  retina.  8«>2  b.  n.  i 
Trrvoiix,  i/einoir«a  lU,  quoutiuu  from,  on  Kgoi»m,  I 
98S  b.  I 

Trnlha  of  Reason  and  of  Fact,  or  Necessary  and  ; 
Contingent  Truths,  dUtingid*hed,  744  a.  n.,  734  I 
b;  the  arguineiit  from  Common  Sense  of  principal  : 
li>iporlam.-e  in  reference  I > the  Utter  class,  lb.  I 
Tucker,  cited  on  tiie  conciliation  uf  Liberty  and  i 
l*resck>nce,  975  b.  n.  ' 

Turreiinua,  (A.,)  783  b.  786  a,  see  Common  Sense. 
I'ua'tniis.  Ids  Ltriron  referred  to.  826  b.  n. 

2>pe.  ns  a ps>il>oi<igical  term,  not  to  be  taken 
bl«r>iily.948.  9i9. 

Tyrins.  (Maximus,;  reforred  to,  780  b,  879  b,  n. 
Tseixes,  referred  to,  879  b,  n. 

UiaBnivAssKR,  cited  on  the  law  of  Facility  as  an 
Assodntivo  principle,  910  b,  nn. 

Uiiibreit,  c>te<i  on  the  connection  of  mind  with 
bt»dy,  861  b,  n. 

Understanding,  meaning  of  the  term,  as  compared 
with  Reason,  768;  *e<  Intellect 
Univertahty,  (absolute,)  as  a clinrartor  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Common  Sense,  754  b,  755  a. 

VALSsit'a.  n ferred  to,  813  b,  n. 

Valia.  (Ijiurentiiis.)  held  tliat  Liberty  is  incom- 
prehensible, 974  b,  n.  L 

Van  Rwiutcn,  adopted  the  doctrine  of  B'^erhnave 
UHicliing  the  Nofvus,  872  b ; curious  case  of  sug- 
gestion, commemonit'.-d  by,  907  a,  n. 

Variation  or  Variety,  Law  of,  910  b,  932  a.  See 
CoDsduusness,  ReproductSoo. 

Varignon,  referred  to,  850  h. 

Varollitis,  notice  of  his  doctrine  tuuciilng  the 
Nerves,  871  b,  n. 


Vasqiiez,  developed  the  doctrine  of  Scbrntla  Media, 
981  a. 

Velthuysen,  referred  to,  761  b. 

Verrius  FUccut,  referr^  to.  8.39  b.  n. 

Vico,  790  a,  *ee  Common  Sense;  quoted  on  tl»e 
propriety  of  studying  the  sciences  uf  Observa- 
tion before  those,  of  Hcfleclion,  986  a b. 

Villemot.  refc!Te<l  to.  850  b. 

Vives,  (Luilovirus.)  quoted  inithistmtion  of  Remi- 
niscence. 8t>2  u,  n.  * : vitidimted  astab^st  the  criti- 
cism of  ^ir  James  Mackintosii.  893  i>,  n.;  quoted 
iu  illustration  of  Habitual  consecution.  896.  n.  * ; 
previous  to  llobltes.  enounced  the  law  of  Ke- 
dlntcgmtioD,  898  b,  n. ; divided  Reminiscence 
Into  Natural  and  Directed,  902  a,  n.  ; quoted, 
90S.  D.  I ; on  Attention,  940  a,  d.  *. 

V«>lkmann,  cited,  802  a,  n. 

Voltaire,  saying  of,  stolen  from  fluffier.  758  b;  ro- 
ferrrd  to,  857  a,  ii.  t : his  answer  loan  argument 
from  Prescience  against  Liberty,  977  a,  n.  *. 

ForsUftunfj,  vagiio  generality  of.  in  tli«  Lcibut- 
tian  and  subsequent  phllos4>phics,  805  a,  n. 

Vorttiim,  (Conrsd,)  denied  the  prescience  of  Ood 
in  respect  of  future  cuntingents,  976  a,  n. 

VosKius,  (Isaac.)  referred  to,  850  b. 

Valpius  (Volpi),  790  a,  see  Comiuon  Sense. 

WAOwani'a,  his  • Koolr»gi.i,*  770  a. 

Walch,  cited  on  acta  of  mind  lieyond  cnnsclous- 
ness,  939  a ; on  the  term  Conlisi/f  nf,  978  b. 

Walker,  (Alexander,)  valuable  s|>«cuIations  of,  on 
Ibe  Nerves.  974  a b. 

Welter,  eaperimunts  of,  on  tactilo  <liM-riiiitustlon, 
863.  n.  : his  mipposition.  that  Weight  is  tested 
by  tile  Toiioli  alone,  criticised,  805,  n.  *. 

Weulit,  see  Gravity. 

Weinke,  his  Longiiiu<i  refcrrerl  to.  897  a,  n. 

Weiss,  cited  on  ('oDACioumess,  (M4  a. 

Wercnfels.  <S  ,)  quoted  anonyimiusly,  740  b ; cited 
on  tlie  ('artesian  Doubt,  (n39  b. 

Weti'd,  cited  on  the  l.iw  ol  the  cfM*xivtenre  of  Per- 
ception pru|>er  ami  tH*i:satum  pro|>er.  888  a. 

Whately,  (ArrliltishiM*.)  cited  on  the  wvids  Co»* 
tint/eii/,  /‘uefifi/e,  tVrfaiJi,  f*78  h. 

Wiiewell,  (Dr.)  his  **  D-  iiionatration  that  alt  Mat- 
ter is  Heavy**  critici.'»cd,  K5;l  b,  ti. 

White,  (Tiiumas.)  De  Albiis  or  A<*g]us,  previous  to 
Hobbes,  cimuru'ctl  the  Inw  of  Hediutcgratioa, 
8UK  b,  n. : cited  un  Aristutle’adoctiinaof  species, 
952  a.  n. 

Wiilia,  referred  to.  872  a. 

Wolf.  (ChristiBn.)  790.  fee  rommofi  Sense : referr-d 
to.  8.50  li ; divided  Vis  Inertia*  into  two.  851  b; 
atatenicnt  of  .Mass*  reganling,  corrected,  899  a, 
n.  ; his  employment  i>f  the  term  t<fro,  928  b{ 
held  that  Consciousness  is  a {iiec<'iMfmir<oa.  933  b ; 
his  distinction  nf  Perception,  Apjwrccption.  and 
CugitiCion.  944  a : cited  on  the  terms  PossibU 
and  Jmpn<»iNf,  978  l> : quotml  on  the  difference 
betwevu  Conceptions  and  Intuitions,  987  a;  re- 
fiTiied  to  on  tlgnism.  9«*S  a. 

Wollaston.  7S9  b.  796  a.  see  Common  Sense. 

World,  Kxtcmal.  Are  Kxtcmal  Wtirld. 

I W'yttenbttch,  his  use  of  Uie  term  ufea,  928  b. 

Yorao.  (Dr  John.)  doctrine  of,  as  to  tlie  connec- 
tion in  iniaginntiou  of  Kxtenshui  and  Colour,  860 
b,  n.,  919  b : phvelansma  of  H68  b,  n. 

Young.  (Dr  Tbniiias.)  spevulation  of.  anticipated 
by  Albinns,  874  a ; quoted  as  bolding  that  per- 
ception of  terminal  lines  b merely  negative,  923 
a b. 

! ZARARai.LA.  cited,  860  b.u. ; quoted  on  Aristotle’s 
I dth  triiie  of  Spri'irs.  952  a.  n.  ; un  the  «'>rds  in- 
I fenfion,  (nfenfionof,  952  b,  n. ; his  division  of 
the  Internal  Senses.  953  b.  n. ; his  opinion  tou<'h- 
ing  the  .Active  and  Passive  intellects,  956  a,  D.  H ; 
refrm*d  to,  956  b,  nn  , 973  a. 

Zedlerian  lAixicon,  referred  to.  766  b.  n. 

Zvldlenn,  his  * Noolocla.*  77(1  a. 

Zimmennaon,  cited,  926  h. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  10  a,  L 1 7, /or  1763,  rtad  1763  [1764], 

„ 11  a,  I.  61, /or  1781,  rtad  1781  [1780]. 

„ 33  b,  1.  35,  for  fifteeu,  rrad  sixtoeu. 

„ 803,  among  the  authorities,  Oniphalins  should  be  entered  as  Otrman, 

not  as  Frrnelt. 

„ 861  b,  1.  61,  n,/or  L.  it  c.,  rtad  L.  i.  c.  8. 
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